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ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS. 


LIST OF WITNESSES. 


Name. 


(Arranged in order of examination.) 


Description. 


Examined at London on 24th July 1900. 


JAMESON, Surgeon-General J., 
M.D. CB. ,Q.H.S., LL.D. (Glas.) 
J OHNSTON, Lieutenant-Colonel W., 
ys 


MAcPHERSON, Major W. G., M.B., 
Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Cowans, Brevet Lt.-Colonel J. S., 
Rifle Brigade. 

BRACKENBURY, Lieutenant-General 
(temp. Gen.) Sir Hy K.C.B., 
K.C.S.1, Colonel Commandant, 
Royal Artillery. 

STEEVENS, Colonel J., C.B. - - 

Knox, Sir Raupx H., K.C.B. - 

RYERSON, Colonel STIRLING, 
Canadian Army Medical Staff. 





Director-General, Army Medical Service - - 
Assistant Director, Army Medical Service - - 
Deputy Assistant Director, Army Medical Service 
Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master-General - - 


Director-General of Ordnance - - 2 - 


Principal Ordnance Officer, Ordnance Department 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State for War - 

British and Canadian Red Cross Commissioner in 
Africa. 





Examined at London on 25th July 1900. 


OrForD, Rev. H. W. - 

VINCENT, Colonel Sir C. E. How- 
Poe. G, °C.B., J.P., 
MP. 

A TROOPER in a Colonial Corps - 

_Curyne, Mr. W. Watson, M.B., 
C.M., F.R.C.S., F.R.S. 

Morean, Trooper C. V., City Im- 
perial Mounted Infantry. 


Chaplain at Bloemfontein - 3 ¥ : 
Visitor at certain South African hospitals - : 


Patient - - - - - - - 
Consulting Surgeon to the Forces - a i 


Racente Cr eee MMT appnty wae 


Examined at Netley Hospital, Netley, on 27th July 1900. 


GamMig, Private, “G” Battery, 
Royal Horse ‘Artillery. 

Baker, Private, Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 

Smmpson, Private, 2nd Queen’s 
Regiment. : 

Brown, Private - - - - 

GREEN, Private - - - - 

A Private - 

MOoULT, Private, Peeeeihire. Regi: 
ment. 

Kiuporr, Private, Royal Inniskill- 
ing Fusiliers. 

Davis, Private -- - - 

Brown, Private - - - - 

Parry, Private, Royal Army 
’ Medical Corps. 

PATTISON, Private, Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 

WATKINS, Private, 2nd Somerset- 
shire Light Infantry. 

TAYLOR, Driver - : - 

HANNANCE, Private, 10th Battery, 
Mountain Division, Royal Garri- 
son Artillery. : 

Matcotm, Private, 3rd West 
Riding Regiment. 

MADDEN, Sergeant = - - 





Patient - 2 2 i z e: o 
Patient. a. : bs e i M 8 i 
Patient - x 5 . a i 2 
Patient - 2 te E i" p e 1 
Patient - = : Saf hi “ a A 
Patient - 2 3 . \ : i : 
Patient - A 2 a Ade é x k 
atlenvmn “ £ i, a i is é 
Patient - ¥ 7 : i \ 
(Patents E 3 . - f " 
Patient - i zs 2 : . 2 S 
Patient - s ‘ a = y £ 
Patient - * : ” E . 
Patient - < 4 z i 0 e 
Patient = : ~ y “ a i § 


Patientiee - - - - : - - 


Patient - - - - - = - zs 


* NoTe.—This witness was recalled on the!30th July 1900, vide page 66. 
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Examined at Netley Hospital, Netley, on 27th July 1900—continued. 


BAILEY, Private, lst Rifle Brigade 

AMBROSE, Private, 2nd Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers. 

ALLEN, Private, “Q” Battery, 
Royal Horse Artillery. 

GREENHILL, Gunner, 81st Battery, 
Royal Field Artillery. 

GREEN, Trooper W., Kitchener’s 
Horse. 

Power, Private J., Royal Army 
Medical Corps Volunteers. 


Kipp, Private W. A., Army Ser- 
vice Corps. 

Hops, Private J., 2nd Coldstream 
Guards. 

CLANCEY, Private J., 1st Yorkshire 
Regiment. 

SPELLACY, Private, Royal Field 
Artillery. 


FoRRESTER, Private J., 2nd Black 
Watch. 
MACDONALD, Private F., Royal 
Canadian Regiment. 
BELL, Driver, Ammunition Column, 
Royal Horse Artillery. 


Cope, Gunner, Royal Field Ar- 
tillery. 

HooTeEn, Private J., Army Service 
Corps. 


MASLIN, Private, 2nd Royal West 
Kent Regiment. 

REED, Sergeant, 14th Hussars — - 

WEAVER, Lance Corporal, Military 
Foot Police. 

WEIR, Private — - 

LAWRENCE, Lance- Sergeant w., 
1st Border Regiment. 

FARRELL, Private, Connaught Ran- 
gers. 


SMART, Lance-Corporal T. J., Sea- | 


forth Highlanders. 

McDonna, Private, Volunteer in 
Colonial Corps. 

GARRARD, Private G. W. - - 

Payne, Private T., 1st Oxford- 
shire Light Infantry. 

A PRIVATE - - - 4 - 

A PRIVATE - - 

DUDLEY, Private H., Rifle Brigade 

BEALE, Priv ate, and East Surrey 
Regiment. 

A PRIVATE - - - 

HEALY, Private, Royal Munster 
Fusiliers. 

SADLER, Private, lst Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers. 

A PRIVATE - - - - - 

Forp, Private, 13th Hussars - 

A PRIVATE - - - . - 

Coppins, Private, 2nd East Kent 
Regiment. 

GREALY, Private, Royal Scots 
Fusiliers. 

Cramp, Private, lst Mounted In- 
fantry, Rifle Brigade. 

A Privateinthe Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 

MOCKADAY, Private, Inniskilling 
Dragoons. 

PRovuLX, Private H., / Royal 
Canadian Regiment. 








Patient 
Patient 


Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 


Patient 
Patient 


Patient 
Patient 


Patient 
Patient 
Patient 


Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 


Patient 
Patient 


Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 
Patient 


Patient 
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Examined at Netley Hospital, Netley, on 27th July 1900—continued. 


Grey, Private, “Q” Battery, | Patient - - - - : : = « é 2 61 
Royal Horse Artillery. 

Brown, Corporal, Essex Regiment | Patient — - - . eit 'e : s : 3 e 62 

CoLuins, Private, 2nd Somerset- | Patient § - =e - : : : 5 = : 62 
shire Light Infantry. 

WALKER, Private, 2nd Lancashire | Patient - - - - - = 2 A 62 
Fusiliers. 

DAYMAN, Private, East Surrey | Patient - - ~ - ~ | O  g = ee dae, ie 63 
Regiment. 

Ro.FE, Lance-Corporal, Royal Fu- | Patient = - - mae EB Ot he ea ae 63 
siliers. 

NICHOLLS, Private ; : - | Patient - - “ : S “ : 2 63 

SHELLER, Private R. C., 2nd | Patient - - - 4 “ 4 ‘ ! i 64 
Buffs. / 

Tuouy, Private, Connaught Ran- | Patient - - - - : “ : : : 4 64 

is Private, Rifle Brigade - | Patient - - - - : = 2 5 : ss 65 

McConxay, Private, Royal Innis- | Patient - - - : - - : z : i 65 
killing Fusiliers. 

Cox, Private, 8th Hussars - - | Patient - - a - - 2 . E : 65 





Y 


Examined at London on 30th July 1900. 








CouUsENS, Captain F. J., City Im- | Patient - ‘ : r : * as e . 4 66 
perial Volunteers. 
GUTHRIE, Mr. W. Murray, M.P. | Secretary to American Hospital; afterwards ‘ Distributor 
of Military Comforts” - - - - - - - 67 
Lauper, Dr., Southampton Hos- | Civil Surgeon - - - - - . - - - 74 
pital Corps. 
RUSSELL, Dr. W. - - - | Senior House Surgeon at Kimberley Hospital  - - - 76 
TREVES, Mr. FREDERICK, F. R. C.8., | Consulting Surgeon to the Forces — - Se al ae 77 
Surgeon Extraordinary to the 
Queen. 
CHAPMELL, Dr. C. - - - | Superintendent of the Red Cross Society for Natal — - : 78 
BaRwELL, Nursing Sister M.S. - | Nursing Sister - - - : - - - 81 
DoyviE, Dr. A. Conan, M.D. | Secretary and Medical epee ar of Jiangman Private Hos 
(Edinburgh). pital - - - - - - : : 82 





Examined at London on 31st July 1900. 


Burvett-Coutts, Mr. W. L. A. B., | Correspondent to ‘The Times” (London) ; visitor at 


Jobs, MP. hospitals - - - - . - A : 83 
MEADMoRE, Private H., Royal | Patient - - - - . . - - 2 - | 96 

Horse Artillery. | 
MacCormac, Sir William, Bart., | Consulting Surgeon to the Forces — - - : - “| 96 


KCY-0; MA. M.Ch., D.Sc., 
President of Royal College of 








Surgeons. 
ADAM, Captain - . - - | Aide-de- Camp to General Nien sine the Ewe preside 
; from India ; also patient - 99 
OSBORNE, Lieutenant, 16th Lancers | Patient — - - - - - + - - . 100 
CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, Lady - | Visitor at certain South African hospitals - vies 101 
Bripces, Major, Australian | Patient - - - - - : - - - - 104 
Artillery. 
; Examined at London on Ist August 1900. 
O’CALLAGHAN, Mr. R. T. A., | Surgeon-in-Chief of Langman Private Hospital - -— - 105 
Pieoe:, L.R.C.P.1., L.M. 
Lez, Lieutenant C. A., New South | Patient = - - - - - - - . - . 107 
_ Wales Mounted Rifles. 
Remeeoowemeaptan Kon, Ist | Patient -. - - - - = = (= eee 107 
Australian Horse. 
Kretine, Mr. RupyARD . - | Visitor at certain South African hospitals - ..- - 109 
MULCAHY, Colonel F. E. — - - | Chief Ordnance Page Bere eee ne Depot, 


Pimlico - 110 


| 
: 
. 


Viil 


Name. 
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Description. 


Examined at London on dst August 1900—continued. 


Morrison, Lieutenant J. A., M.P. 

CHEATLE, Mr.G. L., F.R.C.S. — - 

Barrow, Lieutenant-Colonel F. E. 

STEWART, Captain D., Royal 
Canadian Regiment. 

Litte, Dr. - - - - - 

TRYON, Captain - - - 

CoorER, Lieutenant- Golguel Ist 
Trish Guards. 

CARTWRIGHT, Colonel, 
Militia. 

BLENKINSOP, Major A. P., Royal | | 


Canadian 





Army Medical Corps. | 
Burn, A. K., Private, City ey 
perial Volunteers. 


Patient  - - - - - - - - : 

Consulting Surgeon to the Forces - 

Some time Principal Medical Gries of No. 9 General Hos. 
pital, Bloemfontein ; - - - 

Patient - - - - : - - - =}aute 


Civil Surgeon - : ‘ " £ 3 : i. & 
iPatientian s Re 5 
Acted as Rollran, Staff Officer at t Bloomtantem = “ < 


Occasionally Staff Officer at Orange River - : - _ 


In medical charge of half of 20th Brigade Field Hospital _ - 


Patient - 2 : 2 c 2 3 z > x 


Examined at Cape Town on 21st August 1900. 


MacMunn, Major, Staffordshire 
Volunteer Infantry Brigade. 

Dunwop, Professor JAMES, M.D. 
(Glasgow). 

WAKEFIELD, Mrs. W. HH. - - 

CHIENE, Professor JcHN, M.D., 
F.R.C.S., F.R.S. (Edin.) 

RicHarpson, Nursing Sister - 





Surgeon-Major in the Army Medical Reserve ; attached to 
No. 10 General Hospital, Bloemfontein - - - - 


| Independent voluntary Civil Surgeon - - - - 


Visitor at Stellenbosch Cottage Fospi and MoKen ass 
Farm Hospital, Maitland - - ‘ 
Consulting Surgeon to the Forces — - . 3 = : 


Nursing Sister - : E i a : g 4 : 


Examined at Woodstock Hospital, Cape Town, on 22nd August 1900. 


WILLIAMSON, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jabs, MiBer 

THOMAS, Superintendent Nursing 
Sister M. 


LONGLANDS, Private F., Royal 
Artillery. 
Potter, Private W. E., Cape 


Medical Staff Corps. 


A PRIVATE in the Cape Medical 
Staff Corps. 

Warts, Corporal, nniskilling 
Dragoons. 


STANFORD, Private, 9th Lancers - 

McCaLiouGH, Private C., Royal 
Canadian Regiment. 

Hates, Gunner G., 87th Battery, 





Royal Field Artillery. 

Hines, Private A., 3rd South 
Notts. 

GALE, Corporal, 9th Field Com- 
pany, Royal Engineers. 

HENMAN, Private, 7th Dragoon 
Guards. 

CRAWLEY, Bugler J., 2nd Scottish 
Rifles. 

AVERY, Sergeant J., “O” Battery, 
Royal Horse Artillery. 

Lemon, Private, 2nd Royal War- 
wickshire Regiment. 


GREENAWAY, ‘Trooper, Imperial 
Yeomanry. 

JOHNSON, Sergeant W., 2nd 
Grenadier Guards. 

Henwoop, Private W., 2nd Duke 


of Cornwall's Light Infantry. 
STONE, Private, 10th Hussars 
SIMPSON, Private, 10th Hussars) - 


Principal Medical Officer of No. 54 General Hostitay 
Woodstock  - - 4 
Superintendent Nursing Sister of Woodstock Hospital - 
Patient - - - ‘ J w 3 b : ‘ 
Patient = - - s = 3 S e 4 
Patient - - - - 2 4 - a 
Patient — - - ; f : 4 : : 2 : 


ante nt . : 4 4 N 2 : ‘ 
Patient —- 2 a ® 2 Z 2 ” 4 h 


Patient = - 2 4 : : B s q 7 c 
Patient - > : “ Z eeu 

Patient - - - - : 2 7 . Z 

Patient - - 5 : : teen's s Fe : 
Patient = - - ‘ ! : . : c 3 2 
Patient  - - oy te a 2 : : : 

Patient - - - = = z ss x = cE 
Patient - - : : : . ~ : . . 
Patient. "_- eB Z = is 4 i: 5 
Patient - - Pan ae : 4 4 S 4 : 


Rauicn toe - : “ « s hs : 2 Y 
‘Patient? >= = 2 x 4 - » 7 r. Z 


a Se I ae 


: Page. 


11h 
111 


113 
116 


116 
118 
119 
121 


122 





123 


125 
129 


131 
132 








136 


138 
139 


139 
140 
140, 
141 


14] 
142 


143. 
143 
144. 
146 
146 
147 
147 
148 
148 
149 


149 
150 


LIST OF WITNESSES—continued. 1x 





Name. | Description. Page. 








Examined at Green Point Hospital, Cape Town, on 22nd August 1900. 


Witson, Sergeant’S., 50th Com-| Patient ~ - - - - - - - . - - 150 
pany Imperial Yeomanry. 
BuLL, Sergeant T., 71st Company | Patient - - - - ; : - - - - 151 





Sharpshooters, Imperial Yeo- | 


manry. 
Examined at Cape Town on 23rd August 1900. 

THOMAS, Rev. Rick - - - | Chaplain to the Troops in Cape Town and Be yReee - - 152 
O’REILLEY, Rev. J. J. - -  - | Roman Catholic Chaplain - - . 154 
ScHOLTZ, Dr W.C. - - Physician in Langman Private Hospital: Bloemfontein - 155 
TROTTER, Colonel J. K., C.M. G., Deputy Adjutant-General, and Chief Staff Officer on the 

Royal ‘Artillery. Lines of Communication 160 
RICHARDSON, Colonel W. D., C.B. | Deputy Adjutant-General for Supplies 4 and ‘Transports 160* - 
Cow1z, Major (local Lt.-Colonel) | Assistant Director of Railways - - 160 


C. H., Royal Engineers. 


Examined at Cape Town on 24th August 1900. 


Rooney, Bishop - - Chaplain - - - - - - - - - - 162° 
Exuiort, Mr. C. B., LL.B., 0. M. G. General Manager of the Cape Government Railways - - 163 
PRICE, Mr. T. R. - - - | Chief Traffic Manager of the Cape Government HaUneayE : 165 


SUPPLE, Colonel (local Surgeon. Principal Medical Officer at Cape Town - - : 167 
General) J. _F., Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 





THACKER, Major R. C., Royal | In charge of Base Medical Stores — - . - - - 172 
Army Medical Corps. 
Goopwin, Rey. HE. H., B.A. - - | Principal Chaplain for South Africa - : - : - 173 


Examined at Wynberg Hospital, Cape Town, on 24th August 1900. 


ANTHONISZ, Colonel A. H., M.B., | Principal Medical Officer of No. 1 General Hospital, ai 
Royal Army Medical Corps. Wynberg”- - 173 





eon Superintendent Nursing) Superintendent heen Sister of Wynberg Horned - - 175 

ister A. 

SavacE, Private H., 2nd Cold- | Patient - - - - - - = - : 176 
stream Guards. 

A PRIVATE in the Black Watch - | Patient’ - - - - - . - - - 177 

FuLuer, Private H., 2nd Norfolk | Patient - - - - - - - - - he 177 
Regiment. 

DunpuHy, Trooper P., Brabant’s | Patient - - - - - - . - : 178. 
Horse. 


Examined at Cape Town on 25th August 1900. 


Hirscu, Mr. I. - 2 - | Visitor at Naauwpoort Hospital - 179 © 
O’Connor, Lieutenant - Colonel | Secretary and General Assistant to yee Prineipal Medical 
A. P., Royal Army Medical Officer at the Base - - - - 185 
Corps. 


Examined at Cape Town on 27th August 1900. 








SWAYNE, Rev. W.S. - - - | Acting Chaplain to the Forces - - - - 187 
MACNAMARA, Colonel (local Surgeon- | Principal Medical Officer on the Lines of Communication - 188 
General) W. H., C.B. M.D., 
F.R.C.S.L , Royal Army Medical 
Corps. 
Mion, Colonel I. J. C., C.B., | Comraander-in-Chief’s Representative at Cape Town - - 192 
C.M.G., J.P., D.L. 
FURLEY, Sir J ohn, J.P. - Chief Commissioner of Red Cross Society in South Africa - 194 
Coopsr, Colonel H., A.D.C. to the Aide-de-Camp to the Queen; Colonel on the Staff, com- 
Queen. manding atthe Base 9- = yee 195 


* NoTse.—This witness was recalled on the 25th August 1900, vide page 179. 
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Name. 


Examined at McKenzie’s Farm, Maitland, on 27th August 1900. 


Evans, Sapper A., Royal Engi- 
neers. 

McGrapy, Private W., 20th Com- 
pany, Scotch Yeomanry. 

FENTON, Private E. H., 21st Com- 
pany, Imperial Yeomanry. 

CLARKE, Private W., Imperial 
Yeomanry. 

Wuite, Private F., 75th Company, 
Imperial Yeomanry  Sharp- 
shooters. 

ATKINSON, Private J., 49th Com- 
pany, Imperial Yeomanry. 

SmirH, Dr. W. S. - - - 

A Lapy Resident in  Pieter- 
maritzberg. 

Stewart, Trooper J., 67th Com- 
pany, Sharpshooters Imperial 
Yeomanry. 

SKIPWORTH, Captain - - - 


CuHaytTor, Captain, New Zealand 
Mounted Infantry. 

Curistmas, Driver, “ P” Battery, 
Royal Horse Artillery. 

YeTts, Sergeant H., Imperial 
Yeomanry. 


Examined 


SAUNDERS, Private, lst King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps. 

DoNnaALpson, Private, Royal Irish 
Fusiliers. 

GOLD, Sergeant, Scottish Rifles - 

FOLLEN, Private - - a 2 

BRINDLE, Corporal — - - - 

NEWMAN, Gunner : - 

LITTLE, Private, Royal Engineers - 

BRINKLOW, Private, 2nd Dorset- 
shire Regiment. 

TUNSTALL, Private, King’s Royal 


Rifle Corps. 
Goaein, Corporal, 2nd Battalion 
Middlesex Regiment. 


BELLINGTON, Sergeant, 2nd Lan- 
cashire Fusiliers 

NEAL, Private - 

BEATIRY, Private, West Dubbas: - 

Moork, Paras = = = “ 


Examined at Cape Town on 28th August 1900. 


BaGot-CHESTER, Captain G. J. M. 


Bow sy, Mr. Anthony, F.R.C.S 
McCLELLAND, Rev. R. : 
FORESTIER- WALKER, Lasat Cones 


ral Sir F. W. E. F., K.C.B., C.M.G. 


BLACKBOURNE, Kev. J. - : 

Harris, Miss E 

BuRTON, Major EK. M., fatal Ent. 
gineers. 


ra 


Patient - - 


Patient - - 





Patient - 
Patient  - - 


Patient - - 


Patient - - 


Civil Surgeon - 
Volunteer Nurse 


Patient mer = 


Description. 


Commanding the excess numbers of the Horse and Field 


Artillery at spe ah ia Campee ; sometime patient 


Patient - 


Patient - E 


Attached to McKenzie’s Farm Hospital, Maitland 





on Hospital Ship, “Simla,” on 27th August 1900. 


Patient - 2 
Patient. - 3 


Patient ~ - é 
Patient - - 
Patient  - = 
Patient  - : 
Patient - - 
Patient - 


Patient - - 
Patient - - 
Patient = - . 
Patient = - - 


Patient, ; .- = 
Patient - - 








Army Chaplain - 








Visitor at Wynberg Hospital 
Commanding Royal Engineers at Base 


In command of the Brigade of Guards at the Base ; 

at Cape Peninsular Hospitals - 
Senior Surgeon in charge of Portland Hospital - 
Presbyterian Chaplain 
General Commanding the Lines of Communication 


visitor 


| Page. 


a Oe 
Be 
198 — 
198 
199 





210 
211 
215 
218 


219 
220 
221 





* NorE.—This witness was recalled later on in the same day, the 27th August 1900, vide page 205. 
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Examined on Ambulance Train, Hex River Station, on 29th August 1900. 


-RusseELy, Major M. W. - - | In charge of an SS, Train - - - ~ B 929 
CLAYTON, Private, Grenadier | Patient’ - : : : - : £ : i 222 
~ Guards. . 

SmiTH, Private, Imperial Yeomanry | Patient = - : “ : = : = Z . 922 

Horn, Private, Royal Garrison | Patient - -- x - : 7 = z : E 229 
Artillery, Eastern Division. 

Hewitt, Private, 3rd Grenadier | Patient - = - = es Z ‘ Z e 929 
Guards. 

YOUNGHUSBAND, Major (femporary | Patient - : = ‘ BMA é E 999 


Lneutenant-Colonel) G. J., Indian 
Staff Corps; 3rd Battalion Im- 
perial Yeomanry. 





Examined at Imperial Yeomanry Hospital, Deelfontein, on 30th August 1900. 














Hanps, Mr. C. E. - War pore bape uae to “ Daily Mail” (London) ; also patient 223 

MANISTY, Trooper, Imperial Light Patient - - : A : : 2 z 925 
Horse. ; 

Kesteven, Lord J. H. T., J. P., | Patient - - = : - : ‘ 2 2 3 226 
55th Company, Imperial Yeo- 
manry. 

CarTER, Driver C., Royal Army | Patient - : E 2 : : 2 2 : c 226 
Medical Corps. 

HAMILTON, Captain K., ‘7th | Patient’ - - : 4 2 : 2 : : : 227 
Mounted Infantry Corps. 

McLEAN, Captain A. C., Cameron | Patient - : : z e 2 : = < 9928 
Highlanders. 

Pink, Trooper W., 58th Company, | Patient - - 2 : : : t i E . 928 
Imperial Yeomanry. 

GrRoURK, Private J., lst South | Patient - 2 Ys s & 2 2 3 e 998 
Staffordshire Regiment. 

Cook, Private T., 2nd Lincolnshire | Patient = - - - : - 4 . = s s 229 
Regiment. 

UTTLEY, Private W., West Riding | Patient - - a . = - : = = 229 
Regiment. 

Stoecett, Lieutenant-Colonel A. | Commandant of Imperial Yeomanry Hospital, Deelfontein - 230 
T., Royal Army Medical Corps. 

CRUIKSHANK, Corporal, Imperial | Patient - ~ - : : - - - . - - 252 
Light Horse. 

PrIcE, Corporal, 18th Battery, | Patient - . . - . - - - . - 232 
Royal Field Artillery. 

CarpDEw, Major G. H., Army Ser- | Patient - - - - - - - - - - 2a0 
vice Corps. ; 

PALLENT, Trooper A., 39th Com- | Patient - - - - - - - - - - 234 
pany, Imperial Yeomanry. 

Lone, Trooper, Kitchener’s Horse | Patient = - - - : - - - aa : 234 

THORLEY, Sergeant, 2nd Battalion, | Patient - - - = - - . - - 235 
Grenadier Guards. 

A CAPTAIN in the Imperial | Patient - - : - - = oe ti 235. 
Yeomanry. f 

A PRIVATE in the 3rd Battalion | Patient’ - - - - ; - . - . - 235 
Grenadier Guards. 

A LIEUTENANT in the Imperial | Patient - - - - - - - - - - 236 
amy: 





Examined at No. 3 Stationary Hospital, De-Aar, on 30th August 1900. 


Pitti. Nursing Sister A. - - | Nursing Sister - - - - - - 236 
CocKRELL, Major J. W., Royal | Commanding No. 3 Siniomaey Hospital went to South 
Army Medical Corps. Africa in charge of Welsh Private Hospital - - - 236 


i 
A] 
: 


Examined at Bloemfontein on 31st August 1900. 


Beprorp, Major W. G. A., M.B., | Staff Officer and See ery to the eh) Medical Officer 
Royal Army Medical Corps. of the Army - 237 
BEAMISH, Lieutenant-Colonel (tem- | Principal Medical Oticer of aa 8 General Hospital, B Bloem- 
porary Colonely R.° T., M.D., fontein - - 246% 
Royal Army Medical Corps. 
Tucksy, Major T. B. A., morale In charge of the Raadzaal Hospital, Bloemfontein . “ 248 
Army Medical Corps. 





* Nore. --This witness was recalled on the 1st September 1900, vide page 269; and again on the 3rd September 1900, 
vide page 295. 
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| 


Examined at Bloemfontein on 31st August 1900—continued. 








Hostzr, Major A., M.B., Royal | Attached to No. 9 General Hospital. - 2 : . é 248 
Army Medical Corps. 
BARRETT, Major - an - | Principal Medical Officer of No. sd General pcepliay ee 
fontein - - - - 251* 


Examined at No. 9 General Hospital, Bloemfontein, on 31st August 1900. 


Wepp, Superintendent Nursing | Superintendent Nursing Sister of No. 9 General Hospital - | 252. 
Sister S. E. . 


Examined at St. Andrew’s School, Bloemfontein, on 31st August 1900. 




















A NuRSING SUPERINTENDENT Superintendent Nursing Sister of St. Audiea s School 
Hospital, Bloemfontein - - 254 
CRAWFORD, Lieutenant - In charge of St. Andrew’s School Hospital Bloemfontein - 254 
Examined at Bloemfontein, on lst September 1900. 
SmiTH, Surgeon-Lieutenant J.W., | Attached to No. 9 General Hospital - - - - - 255 
M.B. | 
Watson, Major - : - - | In charge of Industrial Schools Hospital, Bloemfontein — - | 257 
EXHAM, Colonel R., I.R.C.P., | Principal Medical Officer at Bloemfontein - - - - 259T 
L.R.C.S., Royal Army Medical 
Corps. ) 
Hucues, Mrs. M. - - Visitor at No. 9 General Hospital, Bloemfontein - - 266 
Hounann, Superintendent Nurcina |; Superintendent Nursing Sister of No. 8 General Hospital - 267 
Sister E. 
Lippe, Rey. W. - - - | Presbyterian Chaplain — - - - - - - - 269 
Examined.at No. 8 General Hospital, Bloemfontein, on 1st September 1900. | 
KIRKMAN, Dr. A. A. B. 2 - | Civil Surgeon - - : z ‘ = 7 i = 970 
WHITTINGTON, Dr. R. - - - | Civil Surgeon - : “ - . ‘ : ? , 279 
FitcuHett, Dr. F. : . - | Civil Surgeon - E 4 : : : 2 : ‘ 273 
Scott, Dr. W. A. z - - | Civil Surgeon - : & = s : 2 2 : 275 
Leon, Dr. 23:05. M_D.;".B.S8e. | (Civil Surgeon. =- . 2 ‘ 3 ES : : : 276 
(London) j,_ DP. H. (Cambridge). 
BERKLEY, Captain, 4th V.B.,Queen’s| Volunteer Officer, attached to No. 54 General Hospital, 
Royal W. Surrey Regiment. Woodstock and afterwards to oe 8 Gon Hospital, 
Bloemfontein - - . : - O77 
Hoimes, Nursing Sister - - | Nursing Sister - “ 2 . 979 
SmiTH, Sergeant, Royal Army | Chief Ward-master a No. 8 Cee Boetat = : - 980 © 
Medical Corps. 
BowDLerR, Sergeant, St. John’s | Ward-Master in No. 8 General Hospital  - . s 2 980 
Ambulance Brigade. : 
Examined at St. Michael’s Home Hospital, Bloemfontein, on 2nd September 1900. 
FREEMAN, Major E. C., Royal | Registrar and Secretary of No. 10 General Hospital - - 281 
Army Medical Cis 
Stevens, Dr. E. - - - | Civil Surgeon - = S : s Z : 281 
Examined at Dame’s Institute Hospital, Bloemfontein, on 2nd September 1900. 
Wvtit, Nursing Sister A. - - | Nursing Sister - - - . ; - - - - | 281 
Examined at Grey’s College Hospital, Bloemfontein, on 2nd September 1900. 
PeARD, Major H. J., Royal Army | In charge of 9th Brigade Field Hospital  - - - - 281 


Medical Corps. 


* NoTE.—This witness was recalled on the 3lst August 1900, vide page 254. 
+ Nore.—This witness was recalled on the 3rd September 1900, vide page 282. 
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LIST OF WITNESSES—continued. 


Description. 








Examined at Bloemfontein on 3rd September 1900. 


CuarK, Major, Sir J. R. A., Bart. 
F.R.C.S.E., D.Ph.  Cantab, 
F.R.LP.H. 

ButcHer, Lieutenant-Colonel G. 
J 


JOHNSON, Dr. W., L.RCS., 
CLP. 

FRANELIN, Rev. C. STUART - s 

PEET, Mr. H. F. - - - 

ConNOLLY, Corporal - 

PECK, Private, Militia Medical 
Staff Corps. 

BRADLEY, Lieutenant - - 

BROWNRIDGE, Dr, Li; LRP. 
(Glasgow and Edinburgh). 

ames Urb. -W.,, oM.R.CS., 
L.R.C.P. 

Pace, Dr, H. #E., M.R.CS., 
L.R.C.P., M.B. (Lond.) 

Mayo, Dr. W., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Minton, Dr. W., M.Ch, BM. 
(Lond.). 


SmMALLMAN, Dr. A. B., M.B., M.Ch. 


(Victoria). 

CRAWFORD, Dr. J, M., L.R.CS. 
(Dublin). 

WEBBERLEY, Private, Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 

WINGFIELD, Private F., St. John’s 
Ambulance Brigade. 

Sioan, Mr. J. W. - “rade 

BURKE, Dir We. - 


SHERIDAN, Corporal ir, Royal 


Army Medical Corps. 





Executive Military Officer to the Edinburgh Private 
Hospital. 


Ordnance Officer at Bloemfontein = - - - - - 
Resident Medical Practitioner in Bloemfontein - - 

Resident Wesleyan Minister in Bloemfontein - - - 
Municipal Engineer of Bloemfontein - - 
Ward-master in No. 8 General Hoge, Bloemfontein . 


Hospital Orderly — - - L x 


Attached to No. 8 General magcepat Bloemfontein - - 
Civil Surgeon - - z : “ E 


Civil Surgeon - : : ‘ A x" 3 3 
Civil Surgeon - : P . ss 2 Z 3 5 


Civil Surgeon - e . z M Bs 3 , 
Civil Surgeon - = : é 3 P : P J 


Civil Surgeon - — - - ~ wer : x | 
Civil Surgeon - - - - : - ‘ . i 
Hospital Orderly — - - : - 2 : 2 2 
Hospital Orderly — - - - - : it ee : 
Civilian Chemist attached to No. 8 General Hospital - - 


Civil Compounder attached to No. 8 General Hospital - 
Master-cook in No. 8 General Hospital — - - - - 


Examined at Bloemfontein on 4th September 1900. 


Wricut, Major, Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 

BENSON, Colonel F. W. ve - 

PRETYMAN, Major-General G. T., 
C.B., Royal Artillery. 

Witson, Surgeon-General W. D., 
AD, LECSL 

WATKEYS, Mrs. - - - 

BURNETT “Hitcucock, Lieutenant 
(local Captain) B. F., Derby 
Regiment. 

Ketiy- Kenny, Major - General 
(local Lieutenant-General) T., C.B. 


FRANKLIN, Mrs. H.~ - - - 

Oliver, key. R.D. + = ~~ 

ROBERTS, Sergeant-Major D. - 

Bracu, Corporal G., Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 

NatuHan, Captain W. S., Royal 
Engineers. 

Leary, Rev. J. Me - - - 

ASH, J. ~ ah 30 Haji 


Examined at No. 
Woop, Teantanawes Colonel O. G., 
M. D. 
CAYLEY, Colonel -  - = 3 b 


CLARK, Professor H. E. - - 
Cowan, Dr. - - - - - 


In medical charge of St. Michael’s Home eck eo 
fontein - - - : 

Chief Staff Officer at Bloemfontein - - - : - 

Military Governor of Bloemfontein - - - - - 


Principal Medical Officer in South Africa - - - - 


Visitor at 12th Brigade Field Hospital, Bloemfontein - 


_Assistant Provost-Marshal for Orange River Colony - - 


In command of 6th Division ; afterwards in command of 
Bloemfontein and Lines of Communication from the 
Orange River to Wolvhoek — - 2 : . - 

Visitor at certain hospitals in Bsc iontern - - - 

Government Chaplain - - - - 

Chief Ward-master in No. 8 Gencial Bowial - - . 

Attached to No. 8 General Hospital, Bloemfontein — - - 


Assistant Director of Railways at Bloemfontein -. ._ - - 


Acting Chaplain 2 < = : 3 ‘ y ; 
Hospital Orderly — - SF lite x Slaves | 312 ¥ 


3 General Hospital, Kroonstad, on 6th September 1900. 


Principal Medical Officer of No. 3 General Hogpitel, Boor 
stad - 

In charge of Sonttish Tine Keopatted =f - 

Surgeon in charge of the poe ere Kroonstad : 

Civil Surgeon -~— - - - ree 


Page. 


283 


285 
287 
290 
292 
293 
294 


297 
298 


300 
301 


303 
304 


305 
306 
306 
308 


308 
309 
310 


311 
311 
312 


313 


323 
323 


324 
327 
328 
330 
330 


331 


332 
332 


334 
336. 
336 
338 


























X1V ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS. 
Name. Description. Page. 
Iixamined at No. 3 General Hospital, Kroonstad, on 6th September 1900—continued. 
HARzorD, Rev. F. - - - | Vicar of Kroonstad and Chaplain to the Forces - - - 339 
ROBERTSON, Mr. W. - - - | Landrost, afterwards bata of Kroonstad . - 340 
Youne, Doctor A. - - - | Civil Surgeon - - - - - 341 
MANNING, Dr.-V. Sanitary Officer in aca - 341 
GRAY, Major Wess M. B., Royal In charge of the Dutch Reform Chae Heenitel nee | 342 
Army Medical Corps. 
EDWARDS, Lieutenant C. A., Army | Attached to New South Wales Ambulance Corps - - 343 
Medical Corps, New South 
Wales. 
SPAIGHT, Captain (temporary Major) | Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General ; in charge of Supply 
C. W. Gartside, Army Service Depot, Karee Siding —- ao ft - Sa - 344 
Corps. 
HUTCHINSON, Captain ©. G., 21st | Adjutant of Cavalry Depét ; also patient - - - 345 
Lancers. 
Kwox, Colonel (local Major-General) | In command at Kroonstad - - - - - 345 
G., C.B. 
MEACHER, Private E. - - - | Patient - - = - - - - - - 345 
HARRIS, Private, Volunteer Com- | Patient - - - . - . - - - 346 
pany, 2nd South Wales Bor- 
derers. 
JOSEPH, Private A. H., 3rd New | Patient - - : - - - - - - 346 
Zealand Mounted Infantry. | 
BELL, Trooper, lst AustralianHorse,| Patient - - - - : - - - : 347 
New South Wales. 
MassEy, Sergeant L., Ist West | Patient § - - - - - : - (3847 
Australians. | 
Examined at Scottish Hospital, Kroonstad, on 6th September 1900. 
ROBERTSON, Dr. - Civil Surgeon ; also pens - - - - - 346 
McMrrxay, Captain F. ise F. R, Patient - - - : - - - - 348, 
Royal Artillery. 
WATKINS, Private T., 6th Inniskill- | Patient = - - - - - - - - - 349 
ing Dragoons. 
Examined on Royal Commission Train, near Wolvhoek, on 7th September 1900. 
FREMANTLE, Dr. F. E. - - - | Civil Surgeon - - - - - - - - | 350 
Examined at Pretoria on 8th September 1900 
KILKELLY, Surgeon-Major C. R., | In command of Imperial Yeomanry Hospital, Pretoria - 352 
M.B., Grenadier Guards, 
THomsOoN, Sir William, K.B., M.A., | Senior Surgeon in charge of Irish Private Hospital  - - 354 
M.Ch., M.D., Ex-President 
Royal College of puree on 
JONES, Rev. M. Garrison Chaplain, Pretoria — - . . - - 358 
Mout, Captain Was0s Royal In charge of Irish Hospital - - - - - 359 
Army Medical Corps. 
LE GRAVE, Rev. W. - - - | Roman Catholic Chaplain to the Forces — - - - 359 
FRANKS, Mr Kendal, M.D., | Consulting Surgeon to the Forces - - - - 360* 
F.R.C.S.1., | Ex-Vice-President 
Royal College of Surgeons. 
Faunce, Major C. E., Royal Army | Some time in command of Bearer Company of 14th Brigade 362 
Medical Corps. 
Examined at Pretoria on 10th September 1900. 
Stoxsr, Dr. G. - = - | Attached to Irish Private Hospital - : = 364 
Warp, Colonel E. W. D., O.B., | Director of Supplies with Lord Roberts during adeahaie - 367 
Army Service Corps. 
Morgan, Major F. J., Royal Army | Secretary to Principal Medical Officer of 7th Division - 368 
Medical Corps. 
Cummins, Major H. A., M.D. - - 369 


* NoTE.—This witness was recalled on the 3rd Oetober 1900, vide page 522. 


Second in command of 14th Brigade Field Hospital - 
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~ Examined at Pretoria on 10th September 1900—contined. 








Kaoeu, Lieutenant-Colonel (Colonel | Secretary and Registrar of No. 3 General Hospital at 
South Africa) A., M.D., Royal Rondebosch, and Principal whee ce at ty 
Army Medical Corps. fonten- - - - - 370 
Becuer, Nursing Sister - - | Nursing Sister - - - - ~ 2 ; x 374 
McCartuy, Nursing Sister - - | Nursing Sister - cpa Sh = i ALAdOse = 7A 375 
GREENHAM, Nursing Sister - - | Nursing Sister - - - : 3 : : , 375 
McGowan, Nursing Sister - - | Nursing Sister - - - = - : - : 5 376 
Hamitton, Nursing Sister - - | Nursing Sister - : = . z 376 
‘Gwynne, Mr. H. A. - : - | War Correspondent 8 Reuter? s Agoney - : : - 377 
NICHOLSON, Colonel (local Major- | Director of Transports - : : : : 379 
General) Sir W. G., K.C.B. 
MAXWELL, Brevet- Colonel (local | Military Governor of Pretoria - - 5 : Z - 380 
Major-General), J. G., D.6.0; 
Laneman, Lieutenant - - - | Attached to Langman Hospital - - z ; $ 2 381 


Examined at Pretoria on 11th September 1900. 


W.¢C. Roperts, Field-Marshal | Commander-in-Chief of Forces in South Africa - - = 382 
Rt. Hon. ¥.S., Lord, K.P., G.C.B., 
G.C.8.L, G.C.LE. (Royal Artil- 
lery), Colonel Irish Guards, Hon. 
Col. C.L.I. Volunteers. 

Stantey, Lord, E. G. V., Hon. | Chief Press Censor; Private Secretary to Lord Roberts = - 386 
Colonel, 2nd V.B., North Lan- 
cashire Regiment. 

Guspins, Lieutenant-Colonel (Jocal | Principal Medical Officer at Pretoria - - - - 5 387 
Colonel) W.L., M.B., Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 








Forp, Major R.W. - - _~ -_| Principal Medical Officer of the 18th Brigade es eae 391 
Huaues, Professor A. - - - | Attached to Welsh Private Hospital - : 394 
Pike, Major WATSON - - In charge of 13th Brigade Field Hospital - . . 395 
TURNER, Dr. G. - - - Temporary Medical Officer of Health for the iWentest - 395 





Examined at Johannesberg on 12th September 1900. 


GIROUARD, Brevet- Major (local | Director of Railways in South Africa - - : : 397 
Lieutenant - Colonel) HE. P. C., 
D.S.0., Royal Engineers. 
SOMERVILLE-LARGE, Lieutenant- | Principal Medical Officer in Johannesberg - - - - 398 
Colonel (Colonel, South Africa) 
Baw: 
Sutton, Captain H. - -| Railway Staff Officer at Bloemfontein - - - - 400 
NEWLAND, Sergeant-Major E. W., | Attached to 15th Brigade Field Hospital - - - : 400 





Royal Army Medical oe 
Morean, Rev. E. . 





Chaplain ; also patient —- . - - - - - 402 


Examined at Johannesberg on 13th September 1900. 





JamES, Major, Royal Army Medi- | Attached to No. 2 Stationary Hospital, Johannesberg : 403 
cal Corps. 
LANCE, va ¥F. W. - - - | Solicitor in Johannesberg ; connected with British Red 
Cross Society at East London - - - - 404 
WAVELL, Colonel (local Major- | Commander of Troops in Johannesberg District 8 406 
General) A. G. 
JOHNSTON, Dr. D. W. - : - | Civil Surgeon - . . - - - - - - 407 
Harpy, Dr. A.W. -—- - - | Civil Surgeon - - - - : . “ith 3 - 408 


Examined at Johannesberg on 13th September 1900. 


KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM, Lieu- | Chief of the Staff — - - - - - = 2 ae 410 
tenant-General (local General) 
H. H., Lord, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
Royal ‘Engineers. 

STEVENSON, oe (local Surgeon- | Some time Principal Medical Officer of Line of Communi- 


General) W. F., M.B., Royal cation ; later of Bloemfontein, and of Pretoria - - 412 
Army Medical Corps. 
eee = = | Civil Surgeon - §.- §9-, = = = 2 ios 420 
PersHouse, Dr. F.— - - -| CivilSurgeon -— - - cane at - at Fe 420 


Boy ez, Miss N. - - - - | Resident Nurse in J: ohannesberg . - - - : 421 
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Examined at Elandsfontein on 14th September 1900. 


Epce, Lieutenant-Colonel (local | Principal Medical Officer of the 3rd Division —- - ‘s 493 
Colonel) J. D., M.D., Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 

U.C,. Harritey, Surgeon-Lieu- | In command of a Volunteer Bearer Company with the 
tenant-Colonel E. B., M.R.CS., Highland Brigade ; atiormantia ees Medical Gog 
L.R.C.P., Cape Mounted Rifles. | of Colonial Division S f 496 








Examined at Standerton on 15th September 1900. 


LAWRENCE, Lieutenant F. G., | Acted as Railway Staff Officer at Bloemfontein - : 429 
South Wales Borderers. 


Examined at Charlestown on 15th September 1900. 


Daty, Major F. A. B., M.B, | In charge of No. 1 Stationary Hospital, Charlestown ; was 
Royal Army Medical Corps. left in charge of wounded after Battle of Tolan Hill | 430 

Dowsz, E. A., Superintendent | Superintendent Nursing Sister - . - : - 430: 
Nursing Sister. 

A Srarr SERGEANT, Royal Army | Employed at Intombi Hospital, Ladysmith - - - 432 
Medical Corps. | 





! 


Examined on No. 14 Ambulance Train, Newcastle, on 15th September 1900. 
BRAZIER-CREAGH, Major G. W. - | In charge of No. 1A Ambulance Train - - - - | 433 





Examined at Newcastle on 16th September 1900. 


GALLWEY, Colonel T. J., M.D., | Principal Medical Officer of Natal Army - = 2 : 433 
C.B., Royal Army Medical Corps. 
Murray, Colonel (Major-General, | General Commanding the Lines of Communication in Natal 437 


Natal) J. WOLFE. 


Examined at Ladysmith on 17th September 1900. 


Bruce, Mrs. M.E. - - ~ - | In Ladysmith during oS - F(t <) Yee ies 438 

BARKER, Archdeacon - - - | Acting Chaplain - 438 

Daty, Major T., Royal Army | In charge of detached half of 12th Brae Field Hospital 439 
Medical Corps. 





Examined at No. 7 General Hospital, Estcourt, on 17th September 1900. 





Fouuis, Father Wm. D’Arcy - | Acting Chaplain - 44} 
WickERsSHAM, Sergeant, Royal | Sergeant in ah at Convent Hospital, Bstoourt alad 
Army Medical Corps. patient - - 442 
Bruce, Lieutenant and Quarter- | Attached to Tatorhi Hospital Lavette : Z “ 442 

Master F., Royal Army Medical ) 
Corps. 
Prior, Rev. J. C. - | Chaplain to the Forces = - . - - - ~ 3 443 





Examined at No. 4 General Hospital, Mooi River, on 18th September 1900. 


MULLINEUX, Rey, M. - - - | Acting Chaplain to the Forces - - - - P ~ 444 
Le TEXIER, Father’ - - - | Roman Catholic Chaplain - - - - - - : 446 
Orcan, Rev. H.J. - - . -| Acting Chaplain tothe Forces - - ~~ - = ee 446 





Name. 


BALE, Hon. H., Q.C., M.L.A. - 

BLIEDEN, Dr. Max - - 

STONEMAN, eaenant: Colonel 
J. A. , Army Service Corps 

Dr FENZL, Mr. D. = = 


Rocers, Rev. G. W. - - - 

WHITEMAN, Nursing Sister - - 

Poo.ey, Dr. G. H. - - - 

JOHNSTON, Lieutenant - Colonel 
P. H., M.D., Royal Army Medi- 
cal Corps. 

Narat, BisHor or, The Right Rev. 
the. 

FERNSIDE, Private, Bechuanaland 
Mounted Infantry. — 


Epmonps, Mr. T: W. - - 
Hopes, Rev. C.K. - - - 
Hunter, Mr. D., C.M.G.' - - 
BADER rd. EL, ~ - = - 
SHERIDAN, Mr. J. R. Brinsley _ - 
McCormack, Major R. J., M.D., 
Royal Army Medical Corps. 
Benson, Mrs. E. - - - 


McNEILL, Nursing Sister M. - 
STuART, Dr. - - - - 
Woops, Dr., F.R.C.S., M.B. - 
L’EstTRANGE, Dr. - - - 
GERRARD, Major J. J., M.B., 
Royal Army Medical Corps. 
FRASER, Corporal W. A. - - 
Ropers, Nursing Sister -- = 
A HOospiraAL ORDERLY 


VAM ONIEKIRK’ Dr.  - 

AN ORDERLY ON Hosprran SHIP 
* ASSAYE.” 

VAN KovucuHnet, Captain - - 

HOLLAND, Captain - < 

Brook, Lieutenant and Crater: 
Master H. S., Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 

GILCHRIST, ee M.D. ROSA 

HAGGAR, Mr. - 



































LIST OF WITNESSES—continued. XV 
Description. | Page. 
Examined at Pietermaritzberg on 19th September 1900, 
Attorney-General for Natal ; Chairman of the Association 
for the Aid of Sick and Wounded, Bh uaricbere - 447 
Civil Surgeon - - 448 
Chief Audit Officer a the Natal fee - - - = 452 
Secretary to Association for the ais of Sick and Wounded, 
Pietermaritzberg - - - - - 453 
Wesleyan Chaplain to the F orces = - - - 454 
Nursing Sister - - - ; - - - 455 
Civil Surgeon - - - - 456% 
Principal Medical Officer at Pietenmaritzbere Hospital 
afterwards Senior Medical Officer of Natal = - 456 
Visitor in Natal Hospitals - - - - - - 459 
Patient - - - - = = 3 : i 466 
Examined at Durban on 20th September 1900. 
Hon, Secretary of the Durban Government Hospital - - 460 
Wesleyan Military Chaplain - - - - . - 461 
General Manager of the Natal Government Railways - 462 
Medical Superintendent of the Durban Hospital - - 463 
Professional Massewr on certain Hospital Ships. - - - 463 
Senior Medical Officer in Durban — - - - - - 465 
Hon. Secretary to the Durban Women’s Patriotic League - | 465 
Examined at Durban on 21st September 1900. 
Nursing Sister - - : - - - - . 467 
Civil Surgeon - - : - - - - . - 467 
Civil Surgeon - - : - : 2 : - - 468 
Civil Surgeon - - - 469 
Principal Medical Officer 0 on Hospital Ship Y Oreana : - 469 
Patient = - - - - : - - - - - 470 
Nursing Sister - : - - 470 
Orderly on Hospital Ship Ligmone Castle ” - - - 472 
Examined at Durban on.22nd September 1900. 
Civil Surgeon - ; - 473 
Hospital Orderly on board feieepce! Ship ae vere = <= 474 
Chief Naval Transport Officer at Durban - ; : S 475 
Assistant Naval Transport Officer at Durban ~ ‘ 475 
-Quarter-Master of Base Depdt Medical Stores, Durban - 476 
Civil Surgeon - : = = = : . 476 
Schoolmaster ; also Secretary to Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Durban - - - - - - - 477 





* NorTe.—This witness was recalled on the 23rd September 1900, vide page 483. 
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Examined at Pietermaritzberg on 23rd September 1900. 





Haicu, Dr., M.B., C.M. (Glas.) - | Civil Surgeon - - : “ . = B a 479 
MACKENZIE, Nursing See - - | Nursing Sister - - 3 3 : ‘ f : . A81 
Fox- SYMONS, Dr. - - | Civil Surgeon - - : : e z 3 a 489 
SMITH, Nursing Sister : - | Nursing Sister - Ed im : : ‘ 4 i A482 
LAVERTINE, Dr - - - - | Civil Surgeon - - Z 483 
BaTE, Major - - - - | Attached to Fort Napier Hospital, Piotermaritzber ge - - 484 
Wuits, Dr. - - “ - | Civil Surgeon - 3 S _ 2 A484 





Examined at Edinburgh Hospital, Norval’s Pont, on 29th September 1900. 





Boyp, Dr. F. - ; - - | Attached to ree be age Dotvats Pont - - - 484 

JONES, Dr. J., M.D., B.Sc. (Lond.) | Civil Surgeon - - - 485 

Morret, Major G. E, M.B., | In charge of Norval’s Pont ‘Stationar y Hospi - . 487 
Royal Army Medical Corps. 

CREWDSON, Rev. M. F. - - | Wesleyan Acting Chaplain - - : - - - 488 

BroueH, Rev. J. - - - - | Chaplain to the Forces — - : - : a. eRe 490 

Brown, Nursing Sister E. J. - | Nursing Sister - - - : - - - - - 492 

FRASER, Nursing Sister F.A. - Nursing Sister - - - - - - = - - 493 

HANWELL, Major J., Royal Artil- | Patient - - - - ; - - - - = 493 
lery. 

Raaene: Driver T., Royal Field | Patient - - - - - - - - - - | 493 
Artillery. 

Burns, J. - : : - - | Hospital Orderly — - - - - - - - - 494 


Examined at Stationary Hospital, Norval’s Pont, on 29th September 1900. 


GRANT, Private L., lst V.B. Gor- | Patient — - - - - - - - - - - 494 
don Highlanders. 

QuIGGIN, Private A., 2nd Shrop- | Patient - - - - - - - - - - 495 
shire Light Infantry. 

McL&an, Private J., Royal Army | Hospital Orderly = - - - - - - - - 496 


Medical Corps. 


Examined at Naauwpoort on 29th September 1900. 


Gray, Mr. T. J. H., Late of Nes- | Patient - : - - : - - . - 496 
bitt’s Horse. 
Rosz, Mr. J..W. A. - : - | District Engineer for the Cape Government Railways = 498 


Examined at Kimberley on lst October 1900. 





ANDERSON, Captain J., Army | Assistant Comptroller of the British South Africa Company 499 
Service Corps. 

Strong, Captain C. A., M.D., | Initiator of Tuli Hospital - a. os - : : : 500 
Royal Army Medical Corps. | 

Spain, Lieutenant W. 8., British | In command of Tuli Camp, Rhodesia - - = : : 501 
South African Police. | 

Pitson, Brevet-Major A. F., Royal | Patient = - - - . - - - - = cs 502 
Dublin Fusiliers. . 

Hickson, Major 8. M.B,, | Attached to No. 11 General Hospital, Kimberley S > 502 
Royal Army Medical Corps. | 

Carr, Major H., M.D., Royal | Registrar of No. 11 General Hospital, Kimberley z 503 
Army Medical Corps. 

Rowe LL, Dr. W. H., M.D., Bach. | Civil Surgeon - sewers - - - = a 504 
in Surgery, Bach. in Hygiene, 
University of Durham. 

STEWART, Superintendent Nursing | Superintendent Nursing mis aie of No. 11 General Hospital, 
Sister. Kimberley — - - - - = 504 


























* NoTE.—This witness was recalled on the 4th October 1900, vide page 536. 
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Examined at Kimberley on 1st October 1900—continued. 
O'CONNELL, Lieutenant - Colonel | Principal Medical Officer of No. 11 General Hospital - 505 
(Colonel, South Africa), M.D., 
Royal Army Medical Corps. 
BARRETT-LENNARD, Captain J., | Volunteer Officer, Army Service Corps — - - - 505 
Vol. Army Service Corps. | i 
McDonneLL, Mr. H. - - - | Visitor at Maitland Camp : . - : - - 509 
BArtTHO, Trooper,Kimberley Moun- | Patient = - - - - : - - : - 510 
ted Corps. 
Goon, Trooper H. D., Kimberley | Patient - - - - = = - - 510 
Mounted Corys. 
McCartuy, Corporal, New Zealand | Patient = - - - - . - - - - - 511 
Rough Riders. 
SUTHERLAND, Trooper, New | Patient - - a4 38m - . - - - - 511 
Zealand Rough Riders. 
Minson, Trooper, New Zealand | Patient - - - - - - - - - Bit 
Rough Riders. 
HaAywarp, Trooper, South Aus- | Patient - - . - 3 é E A 3 d 512 
tralian Bushmen, 
Examined at Cape Town on 3rd October 1900. 
HARSENT, Mrs.. - - - - | Visitor at Sterkstroom Field Hospital ie er - 512 
Juta, Lady - - - - | Visitor at Wynberg MOE - : - - - - 514 
PENTREATH, Rev. A.C. - - - | Army Chaplain - - - - - : - 514 
Kiet, Dr. - - - - - | Civil Surgeon - - ; - - - - - 515 
CALDER, DeaWo ds °- - | Civil Surgeon - - - - - - - 516 
JONES, Most Rev. W. WW, D. D. - | Archbishop of Cone Onn connected with Central Good 
Hope Red Cross Society - “ - : - 521 
McCuurg, Rev. J. J. - - | Clergyman in Cape Town - - - - - - 523 
HAMILTON, Surgeon Major D. R., | In charge of 12th Brigade Field Hospital - . - - 524 
M.B., Royal Army Medical 
Corp s. 
Betis Dr. W. L., M.B. | Civil Surgeon - - - - - - - - - 528 
(Lond.). 
Guass, Mr. E. G. - - Visitor at Maitland Camp - - - - - - - 530 
Examined at Simon’s Town on 4th October 1900. 
Van Lincen, Rev. G. 8. C. - | Member of Dutch Reform Church ; attended mespitel in 
Simon’s Town - - - 532 
LiGHTOWLERS, Captain J. R. F., | Staff Officer at Palace Bineeriat ements Town - - 4 532 
Royal Garrison Artillery. 
.Carr, Dr., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., | In medical charge of Boer prison, Simon’s Town - : Dod” 
M.D. (Brux.), Royal "Army Me- 
‘dical Corps. 
Horne, Mr. C. A. - : - | Resident Magistrate of District, Simon’s Town - - : 534 
" Wootzy, Mr. C., R.N. - - | Secretary to Admiral Commanding Simon’s Town - 535. 
De VILLiErs, Mr. - - - | Elder of Dutch Reform Church ; visited Palace Hospital, 
Simon’s Fown - - 535: 
Leae, Rev. J. P. - : - - | Rector of Simon’s Town ; algo ‘Acting Military Chaplain - 535: 
CULLEN, Rey. Father - - - | Roman Catholic Priest ; visited Palace Hospital, Simon’s 
Town - - - - - - - - - - 536: 
Examined at London on 5th November 1900. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Mrs. R. T. - Visitor at Wynberg, URC Bee a Se ae ee 
Hospitals - - : = 
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The following witnesses made their statements to the Commission in writing :— 








KrrKBy-THomAs, Dr. L. — - - | Civil Surgeon - - - - - : 487 
FRANCE, Consul-General of - - | Visitor at Boer Prison Hospital, ‘Simon’ s Pawn - - - 536 
HILL, Dr. E. - : - | Civil Surgeon - - - - . - . - | 55D 
WARRACK, DE 955 M. D. - - | Civil Surgeon - - - - 555 
BAILEY, Captain i te Commanding Australasian Depot, Maitland 2) Se ene 556 
CLARIDGE, Corporal W. W., “49nd Compounder at McKenzie’s Farm, Maitland - — - - 556 
Company, Imperial Yeomanry. . 
McMULLEN, Captain J. : - | Attached to McKenzie’s Farm, Maitland - - : - 556 
MATTERSON, Rev. R. - ~~ - - | Resident Wesleyan Minister, Heilbron - . : - 560 
CioucH, Mr. A H. - - - | Visitor at Sterkstroom Hospital - - - - - 561 
CiLouGH, Mrs. M. - - - | Visitor at Sterkstroom Hospital - - - . - 561 
HOLLAND, Mrs. A. M. - - - | Visitor at Sterkstroom Hospital - - - - 562 
KIDWELL, Mr PW - | Visitor at Sterkstroom Hospital . - - - : 562 
Tapson, Private D., Kaffrarian Patient in Sterkstroom Hospital - - - - - 563 
Rifles. 
Sparrow, Mr. D. - -+  -| Visitor at Sie eauare, Hospi yc - =» ie oe 563 
GRAHAM, B. J., late Trooper in | Patient - - es Se - 563 
Kitchener’s Horse. 
Le GRAND, Mr. W. S., Sergeant | Patient  - - - - - - - - - - 564 
in 30th Company Imperial Yeo- 
manry. 
Morison, Captain A. E., M.B., | Attached to Norval’s Pont Stationary Hospital - eee 565 
Royal Army Medical Corps 
(attached). 
Ratt, Mr. J. W. - - 8 - - | Acting Hon. Agent of the Nae bats mee Department, 
- &e. * Cape Town - - - - - 566 
Topras, Rev. C. F., LL.B. - - Acting Chaplain to the For ces - : - - - - 566 


INDEX 
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ee Question. 
ADAM, Capt. : 

Aide-de-Camp to General of Infan- 3160 

try Brigade from India. 

Wounded at Talana Hill” - - 3161 
Dundee: Field Hospital = - - - 3162 
Ladysmith :— | 

Congregational Church ao 3167 

Intombi Hospitals- - - 3167 

ALLEN, Prwate : 
Fell sick between Kroonstad and 1342 
Vaal River. 
Transport of sick and wounded :— 1344 

By wagon - - : - - 1388 

By railway - : - - 1350 

: Pacha 1358 

Bloemfontein : No. 9 Hospital - 1388 

Wynberg Hospital - = = - 1383 
AMBROSE, Private : 

Fell ill - - - - - 1327 
Green Point aval - - “ - 1329 

ANDERSON, Capt. J.: 
Army Service OPES es 
Tuli Hospital = - ~ - | - 15902 
ANTHONISZ, Col. A. H.: 
Principal Medical Officer of No. 1 5851 
General Hospital, Wynberg. 
_ Wynberg: No. 1 General Hospital — - 5851 
ASH, J.: 

Orderly i in No. 8 General Hospital | 11354 

Bloemfontein : No. 8 General Hospital| 11354 
ATKINSON, Private J. : 
Fell ill at Bloemfontein 6611 
Bloemfontein: No. 9 General Hos- 6614 
pital. 
Transport of sick d wounded: by 6620 
railway. 
Deelfontein Hospital - - 6630 
Maitland : McKenzie’s Farm Hospital- 6632 
AVER Y, Sergeant J. : 

Wounded near Zand River - 5022 

Zand River: lst Cavalry Brigade Field 5023 
Hospital. 
Transport of sick and wounded :— £5026 

By ox-wagon - - - 15042 

By railway - 5033 
Bloemfontein : Lady Roberts’ 8 ‘Resi- 

dency Hospital. 5040 
Norval’s Pont: Edinburgh Hospital - 5043 
Woodstock Hospital - - 5044 

BAGENT, Driver T.: 
Patient. 
Winberg : Town Hall Hospital - 15738 
BAGOT-CHESTER, Capt. : 
a Brigade of Guards at 7058 
ase. 
Medical treatment of Guards generally 7065 
: 7073 
Woodstock Hospital de 
; 7064 
_ Wynberg : No. 1 General Hospital 7073 
; 7104 
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(Arranged under Witnesses, in Alphabetical Order.) 


Note.—The numbers of only the opening and continuing questions relating to. each subject 
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99 


29 
99 


99 
99 





499 


173 


173 


332 
302 


200 
200 


200 





200 
200 


147 
147 


147 
147 
147 


147 


147 
147 


493 


210 
210 


210 
210 
210 
211 
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: BALFE, Dr. 


210 ~ 





BAILEY, Capt. J. H.: 


Commanding Australian Depdt, 
Maitland. 
Maitland Camp - - 
Transport ‘‘ Moravian,’ 


and Cape 
Hospitals generally. 


1 BAILEY, Private : 


Fell sick at Eland’s Laagte « 
Eland’s Laagte: Field Hospital - 


Modder Spruit: No. 1 Stationary 
Hospital. 
Mooi River Hospital - “ : 


Orderlies generally : Opinion on 


BAKER, Private : 


Fell ill at Chieveley  - « - 
Chieveley Hospital  - ithe 5 
Spearman’s Camp Hospital “ - 


| BALE, Hon. H:: 


Attorney - General for Natal : 
Chairman of Association for Aid 
of Sick and Wounded. 

Natal: Treatment of sick 
wounded generally. 
Pietermaritzberg :— 
Fort Napier Hospital - - 


and 


Assembly Hospital . 


College Hospital - - - 
Gray’s Hospital 
Military hospitals; 


Organisation and 
administration. 


SM a Be 


Medical Superintendent of Dur- 
ban Hospital. 
Durban: Government Hospital - 
Estcourt : Convent Hospital - - 


| DARKER, Archdeacon : 


Acting Chaplain - - - 
Ladysmith :— 

General treatment of sick and 
wounded throughout siege. 

Medical officers and hospital man- 
agement : Opinion on. 

Female nurses : Opinion on 

Sanitary arrangements at camp 
before siege: Effect of, as regards 
sickness. 

Death-rates in town and in mili- 
tary camp: Comparison. 


| BARKER, Nursing Srster : 


Nursing Sister at No. 3 Stationary 
Hospital, De Aar. 
De Aar: No. 3 Stationary Hospital 


BARRETT, Major: 
Principal Medical Officer of No. 9 


General Hospital. 
Bloemfontein : No. 9 General Hospital 





Question. | Page. 











Statement 
XL 555 
ditto 555 
Question. 
1292 46 
1294. 46 
1307 47 
1314 47 
1301 47 
1305 AT 
1311 47 
i 

1084. 42 
1084. 42, 
1090 43 
14358 447 
14361 447 
14363 447 
f14365 «| «447 
14368 447 
14365 447 
14368 447 
14373 448 
14782 463 
14782 463 
14786 463 
14041 438 
14040 438 
14041 438 
14041 438 
14041 438 


14050 459 








7946 236 
846) 251 
8463 251 














eee ee Question. 
BARRETT-LENNARD, Capt. J.: 
Volunteer Officer, Army Service | 16111 
Corps. 

Paardeberg: Field Hospitals, and | 16113 
arrangements regarding sick and 
wounded. 

Maitland and- McKenzie’s Farm} 16150 
Camps. 

BARROW, Ineut.-Col. F. E.: 

Sometime Principal Medical Officer 3694 

of No. 9 General Hospital. 

Bloemfontein :— 

3697 

No. 9 General Hospital - - 3741 

3764 
Hospital accommodation: Avail-| 3727 
able buildings: Commandeer- 
ing. 

Ox and ambulance wagons: Compari- 3737 

son. 

Army Medical Department :— 

‘Transport <=. ~ =) <= 2" 3757 

Clerical work in hospitals 3759 

BARTHO, Trooper : 
Injured at Fourteen Streams 16230 
Fourteen Streams: Medical treat- | f 16230 
ment. | 16238 
Kimberley; No. 11 General Hospital - { pest 
BARWELL, Nursing Sister M.S. : 

Wynberg : No. 2 General Hospital 2706 

Bloemfontein : — 

St. Michael’s Home Hospital 2713 

rea ; f 2718 

Grey’s College-Hospital 2724 

Orderlies : Opinion on - 2727 

Flies - - - 2732 

Vermin - - - 2735 

BATE, Major : 
Divisional Officer and afterwards | 15548 
Officer Commanding orderlies at 
Fort Napier. 
Pietermaritzberg : Fort Napier Hos- | 15548 
pital: Orderlies. 
BEACH, Corporal : . 
Attached to» No. 8 Genera | 11282 
Hospital. 
Bloemfontein : No. 8 General Hospital | 11284 
BEALE, Private : 
Wounded at Pieter’s Hill - 1879 
Medical treatment generally —- 1879 
BEAMISH, Lieut.-Col. R. T. : 
Principal Medical Officer of No. 8 8213 
General Hospital. 

No. 8 General Hospital :— _ 

: ; ¢ _ |. £8219 

Transport of, from base 8267 

8226 

Bloemfontein- - - - - ete 

9823 
BEATTEY, Private: 

Wounded at Colenso - - - 7029 
Estcourt Hospital — - - - : 7034 
Hospital Ship “Simla” -  - - 7035 

BECHER, Nursing Sister : 

Wynberg: No. 1 General Hospital -| 12441 

Bloemfontein : No. 8 General Hospital 12457 

Pretoria : No. 3 Model School Hospital | 12489 

BEDFORD, Major : 

Staff Officer of the Principal Medi- 974 

cal Officer of the eee do) 

Army corps, divisions and brigades: 7979 


Composition : Medical provision. 
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115 
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115 
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510 
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510 
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484 


484 


246 


246 
247 
246 
247 
269 
295 


209 
209 
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BEDFORD, Major—continued : 


Field hospitals - - 3 


Bearer companies - 2 3 . 


Stationary hospitals : Disposal of, ete. 


Return showing dates of arrival and 
opening of stationary and general 
hospitals. 

Hospitals at base: Particulars re- 
garding. 

General hospitals: Particulars regard- 
ing disposal, ete. 

Private hospitals : Names of 

Colonial medical aids - . : 

New South Wales Field Hospital 

Hospital provision ;— 

Return showing hospital establish- 

ments, with number of beds. 
Lord Methuen’s Advance’ - - 
Lord Roberts’s Advance :— 


Transport generally =k Ee 


Army Order of 29th January, 
1900, regarding trans- 


port. 
Ditto: Effect of Order - - 
Number of sick and wounded, 
and provision forsame :— 
Modder River - - - 


Advance on Bloemfontein 


Advance from Bloemfon- 
teimr to Pretoria, 
Bloemfontein :— - 
Female nurses :— 
Transport from base —- - 


Table showing number in 
Bloemfontein during March 
and April. 

Statement showing names of officers in 
charge of various hospitals and 
hospital ships. 


Railway transport - - z ‘ 


Transport of sick and wounded: by rail- 
way. 

Private and military hospitals: Com- 
parative weights. 


BELL, Driver: 


Taken ill at Bloemfontein -  - 
Bloemfontein : No. 9 General Hospital 


: BELL, Trooper : 


Fell ill near Kroonstad - - 
Kroonstad :— 

Kroonstad Hotel Hospital — - - 

No. 3 General Hospital - - 


| BELLINGTON, Sergeant: - 


Fell sick - - - - - 
Hospital Ship “ Simla” - : - 


| BENSON,.Col. F. W. 


Chief Staff Officer at Bloemfontein 
Bloemfontein :— 
Doctors: Conduct of — - + F 
Female nurses: Conductof - : 
Orderlies : Conduct of - ° 
13th and 18th Brigade 
Hospitals - - - 
Field Hospitals generally -  - 


BENSON, Mrs. E.: 


Field 


Honorary Secretary to Durban 


Women’s Patriotic League. 

Natal :— 

'  Neweastle : Stationary Hospital - 
Pine Town Hospital — - - - 
Ladysmith : Tin Camp Hospital - 
Hospitals generally : Treatment 

of sick and wounded generally. 
Hospital ae “Spartan,” “Or- 
cana,” “ Nubia,” and “ Dunera.” 
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7989 
8050 


+} 8069 


\ 8075 
8139 
8147 
7990 


7993- 


7994 
8006 


7999 
8004 
8012 


8018 
8043 
8042 
8049 
8049 


8051 
8058 


8079 
8085 


8085. 


8087 


8115 
8127 
8131 
8190 
8198 
8162 


8168 
8179 
8173 


8178 


8180 
8206 
8185 
8195 
8212 


1681 
1689 


11712 


11715 
11726 


7020 
7021 


10654 


10658 
10660 
10661 


10667 
10668 


14856 


14859 
14861 
14861 
14864 


14867 
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312 
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part of No. 3 General Hospital. 
3892, 




















Pietermaritzberg Hospital - - 





— Question. | Page. ——— Question. 
a ey | 
BERKLEY, Capt.: | BOWLBY, Mr, A.—-continued : 
Volunteer Officer - - - - 9296 | 277 Pietermaritzber 7 
me fie e g2¢ 2 g, Pine Town, New- 11] 
ig aa Kildonan Castle ”: 9296 | 277 castle and Charlestown Mouhale ie 
he ent. : hig) 3 R. A. -M.C.: Work: Establishment : | {7111 
oodstock Hospital - 9304. | 278 Civil and» army surgeons. 7145 
Doctors: Selection of, for various 9325 , | 278 ‘ ire 7111 
ee tk _ Tents: Comparison of types (71 4] 
Civil surgeons in military hospitals 9332 | 278 Hospital equipment : T 712 
Bloemfontein : No. 8 General Hospital 9332 | 7 3 Clerical Ww - a a as 1156 
BLACKBOURNE, Rev. J.: BOYD, Dr. F.: 
Army Chaplain — - 7273 219 i 
a ad Attached to Edinburgh Hospital. 
Klip Driit: M a : 1 Hospita 
Pace levers peesicas treatment - (275 | 219 Norval’s Pont : Edinburgh Hospital - | 15561 
Medical treatment- - 7278 | 219 r . r 
New South Wales Hospital - 7291 | 220 BOYLE, Miss N. 
Driefontein :. Medical treatment - 7284. |) 220 Yesident Na urse in Johannesbere - 13655 
Transport of sick and wounded : by "987 | 220 Johannesbere: Jewish Schools Hoe 13656 
wagon. pital. 
Ox and ambulance wagons: Com- 7OS7 1 B20) mi 
‘ parison. } : / . BRA CKE NBUR bigs General Sir Henry : 
lea : Grey’s College Hos- 290 220 Director-General of Or dnance De- 228 
Deelfontein Hospital 7296 220) Oran De ve enent ber! 
Supply of stores generally 229 
BLENKIN: OP , Major : Hospital equipment (aes 
In medical charge of half of 20th SVAN a oe Les 
Brigade Field Hospital 4020 ' 122 oT aay a 
Bloemfontein :— : Reserve stores: Extent of - f rate 
20th Brigade Field oe f 4024 | 122 eel 
wie a. 4040 | joo | BRADLEY, Lieut. : 
Transport of sick and wounded : — . In charge of stores of No. 8 9899 
By wagon - - - 4048 123 General Hospital. 
By hospital train - 4054 123 Bloemfontein : No. 8 General Hospital 9899 
Field jiospitals and bearer Companies : 4058 123 
Suggestions. BRAZIER-CREAGH, Major : 
Army Medical Department : Transport 4062 123 In, charge jf aN dain balaneah isos 
ree aro rain. 
BIIEDEN, Dr. M. : No. 1A Ambulanee Train - 13946 
_ Civil Surgeon - - - - | 14387 | 448 
Pietermaritzber gi | BRIDGES, Major : 
Fort Napier Hospital  - i 14391} 448 Fell ill at Bloemfontein 3348 
Milk supply - ‘ i ‘ 14416 | 449 Bloemfontein: Raadzaal Hospital 3350 
College Hospital - - - 14498 | 449 i ; Sear eae (3355 
Orderlies : Opinion on - - -| 14439 | 450 Wynberg : No. 1 General Hospital - 3h 3369 
Administrative and clerical work in | 14455 451 Trans zs 
ansport of sick and oe: by| {3356 
hospitals : Fort Napier. ambulance train : (3362 
BOWDLER, Sergeant: BRINDLE, Corporal : 
W; fos ae in No, 8 General 9417 280 i Fell sick at Mooi River 6972 
Fiseentbatein : No. 8 General Hospi- 9417 280 Beeb iuies Storpitel:- yea 
tal. BRINK “\ 
BRINKLOW, Private : 
/BOWLBY, Mr. A.: “ahi ee at Eland’s Laagte 6991 
Senior Surgeon at Portland Hos- 7108 211 ee re ; : ; ae 
a slant Hospi feed. BROOK, Lieut. H. 8. : 
Rondebosch - 5 : ‘ i 7111 211 Quarter - Master of Base. Depot, 15266 
Bloemfontein » » - - 7111 211 _ Medical Stores. 
Ditto: Transport of certain 7172 214 Hospital Ships “Sumatra” and | 15268 
patients intu. “ Assaye.” 
bes berg :— 
No. 1 General Hospital- - - Tide Qi BROUGG. Fe 
No. 2 General Hospital- —- - FAL saj R211 Ce es Mts 
No. 3 General Hospital - TELLS op ele Chaplain to the Forces 1b 72 
Hospitals generally : Staff - abel 211 Johannesberg : Jewish Ambulance 15679 
Peeitonten i | Kroonstad ; Church Hospital 15688 
Condition of Bloemfontein at time ET SO ORANG Thabanchu : Medical treatment - | om" 
of arrival of troops. Bloemfontein : No. 9 General Hospital | 15698 
i : ; pm | 99 Neorval’s Pont: Stationary Hospital - | 15700 
Enteric fever epidemic: Cause of 17118 213 
Food Ae 1 (Till 212 BROWN, Corporal : . 
Epp ty | \7120- 1 213 Wounded at Paardeberg — - 2055 
pr eastice wagon and bullock- 7111 212 Transport of sick and wounded : by 2055 
eart omyparison | railwa 
_ Trarsport of sick and wounded : TELL ie 22 Naauw poor Hospital . ae - - 2063 
ote et s Transport “ Cymric” TNT NY fa 2066 
Hospitals generally : Opening { Toe So 
Hospital accommodation: Avail- | f7111 212 BROWN, Nursing Sister BE. J : 
able buildings: Commandeering | (7130 213 T er aiale dea 15711 
Field Hospitals - ee it "| 239 sexe ie Bie peoudedis Dye eo) 
Q - i 212 - 
Nos. 8 and 9 General Hospitals ae = Orange River: Medical treatmens -| 15711 
Sanitation - - - - 7158 | a4 Norval’s Pont: Stationary Hospital - | 15711 
he one pans es 7135 | 214 
odder River and Kin perle Medi- 2 Para 212 oe as ; 
“aah ee ee eh BROW Ny Private : 
Springfontein: Welsh Hospital and 7111 212 Fell ill at Pietermaritzberg - et 
1201 
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421 
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476. 
476. 
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491 
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BROWN, Private :- 
Fell ill at Bloemfontein 
Bloemfontein :— 
Field Hospital — - 
Grey’s College Hospital 


BROWNRIDGE, Dr. J. L.: 
Civil Surgeon in No. 9 General 
Hospital. 
Bloemfontein: No. 
pital. 


BRUCE, Lieut.-Quar.-Master F.: 
Was attached toIntombi Hospitals 
Ladysmith : Intombi Hospitals - 


BRUCE, Mrs. M. E.: 

In Ladysmith during siege - . 

Eland’s lLaagte : Treatment of 
wounded from| 

Ladysmith :— 
Hospitals in town- - 
Intombi Hospitals- - 
General treatment of sick 

wounded throughout siege 

Orderlies and Sisters : Opinion on 


9 General Hos- 


and 


BULL, Sergeant T.: 
Fell sick at Twenty-three Mile 
Creek, Beira. 
Twenty-three Mile Creek: Medical 
treatment. 
Transport of sick and poee 
railway - 
TWmtali: Medical treatment 
Transports “ Koenig” and ‘ Manilla” 


by 


BURDETT-COUTTS, Mr., MP.: 


Correspondent to “The Times ” 
(London) ; visited hospitals. 


Woodstock Hospital 
Bloemfontein :— 


Town Hospitals generally 
Field Hospitals generally 
No. 9 General Hospital - 


Hospital equipment and staff: 


Transport. 


12th Brigade Field Hospital - - 


R.A.M.C. : Opinion on - 
Nursing staff - : J 


Military Hospitals: Number of 
patients on 27th April. 
Classification of peers 

Milk supply - 
Sleeping on ground 
Wandering of patients - 


Hospital accommodation : Avail- 


able buiidings : Commandeering. 


No. 10 General Hospital : 
port. 
Num ber of hospitals on 27th poi 
Raadzaal Hospital © - 
St. Michael’s Home Hospital 
Hospital equipment: Bedding in 
stationary hospitals. 
‘Transport of sick and wounded :— 


Trans- 


By wagon - : ~ = é 


By railway - - 

Royal South African Hospitals Com- 

mission ; Protection of witnesses at 
Inquiry. 
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(Question. | Page. er 
BURDETT-COUTTS, Mr., M.P.—con.: 
1110 43 Number of sick and wounded in South 
Africa on 18th May. 
1113 43 Wounded men of Inniskillings and 
1117 43 Scots Greys : Medical treatment. 
Kroonstad :— 
Hospitals generally: Hotel and 
9964 298 e« Church. 
18th Brigade Field eau 
: Hotel Hospital — - - 
9964 298 Milk supply - F ve 
Tents : Comparison of types - : 
Advance from Bloemfontein: Treat- 
ment of sick on march. 

14184 442 Private and_imilitary hospitals : Com- 

14184 442 parison : Death-rates. 
Maitland Camp :-- 
Convalescent Hospitals- 
)2 d 
anes i Yeomanry Hospital — - 
is Green Point: Convalescent Camp 
Hospital. 
‘ Clerical work in hospitals - 

¢ ) 
rae es Army Medical Service :— 

14038 438 Suggestions 
14039 438 Transport — - - - mee 
14038 438 Hospital provision made for Cape 

Colony. 
Mr. Price’s evidence: Observations on 

5243 151 Mr. Gwynne’s evidence: ditto - — - 

Lord Stanley's evidence: ditto - - 

9249 152 

BURKE, Mr. W.: 

5258 152 : 

270 152 Ciy il Compounder in No. 8 

527 OL 

5266 152 General Hospital. me 

oe : Bloemfontein: No. 8 General Hos- 

5272 152 

pital. 
BURN, Mr. A. K. 

fe ivate in City Imperial ae $ 

Taken ill at Karee Siding 
£2770 83 Karee Siding: Field Hospital 
\ 3057 94 Bloemfontein : Langman Hospital — - 
(2782 84 Transport of sick and wounded : by 

Oak wagon. 

4 oe oe Wynberg Hospital . - 
| s0a0 95 Transport ‘ American” - 
(2789 84 7 SVT TING \ be He 
J 9852 87 BURNETT-HI1 CHCOCK, Capt. i 
| 2980 91 Assistant Provost-Marshal - - 
( 2789 84 Bloemfontein :— 
} 2942 89 Milk supply - - - 
Bee 90 Beds for hospitals ; Commandeer- 

2955 90 ing, 

2789 84 

2938 89 BURNS, John : 

2978 91 : as 

3053 904 Hospital Orderly. 

2791 84 Norval’s Pont : Field Hospital 

2813 85 Nite Ris 

2838 86 Edinburgh Hospital — - - - 
¢ 28 8 i = eet 
ee | ogy «| BURTON, Major’ 
bss 88 Commanding Royal Engineers at 

2893 88 base. 

2804 85 Woodstock Hospital : Site - - - 
f 2805 85 Sanitation of base hospitals- - - 
(2833 86 : 

2808 85 BUTCHER, Lieut.-Col. GJ. : 

2819 86 Ordnance Officer at Bloemfontein 

9996 86 Hospital stores and equipment :— 

2846 86 Bloemfontein :— 
ek af Ordnance Department: Re- 
\ 3051 93 quisitions from hospitals. 
one 2 Quantity obtainable in town : 

2949 89 Commandeering. 

2957 90 Weansporee is 

2957 90 Transport from base — - : 

2844 86 

Kroonstad ; Amount sent to: Beds 

: Johannesberg and Pretoria : 
| aes ot Amount sent to : Beds. 

Ee cosh CALDER Dre WJ. 

2917 88 Civil Surgeon ae Tuli Hospital - 
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Tuli Camp and Hospital — - - 








2974 
3019 
3019 
2985 
3014 


3047 


(3055 
\ 3057 
3056 
3057 


3071 


3071 
3087 
3071 


Statement 
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AVE 
Baie 


(Juestion. 
10593 


10594 


4064. 
4066 
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(4083 
\ 4086: 
4085 


4087 
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11071 


11074 
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{ 15757 
\ 15765 
15773 


7321 


7324 
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9508 


9511 
9528 
9548 
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9515 
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9566 
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9559 
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323 
324 


494 
494 
494 


% 


516 | 


516 


— 
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CARDEW, Major: 

Fell ill at Winberg : 
Winbere Hospital : : S : 
Transport of sick and peunded. by 

hospital train - - A 


Deelfontein Hospital - : : - 
Field Hospitals: Transport ‘arrange- 
ments. 


CARR, Major H. : 
Registrar of No. 11 General Hos- 
pital. 
Kimberley :— 
No. 11 General Hospital 


Newton Camp Hospital- 


Transport of sick and wounded to 
Kimberley : Arrival. 


CARRE, Dr. 


In medical charge of Boer Prison, 
Simon’s Town. 
Simon’s Town: Medical treatment of 
Boer Prisoners. ; 
Hospital Ship “Spartan” - - 


Hospital ships at Simon’s Town gene- 
rally 


CARTER, Driver: 

Fell sick near Pretoria - - - 
Advance on Pretoria :— 

Medical treatment- - 

Field Hospital: In motion - 
Transport of sick and wounded :— 

By ambulance wagon : Compari- 

son of, with ox-wagon. 

By ambulance train - - : 
Pretoria : Irish Hospital — - - 
Deelfontein Hospital _- - - 


CARTWRIGHT, Col. : 


Oceasionally Staff Officer at 
Orange River. 
Orange River Hospitals - - - 


Woodstock Hospital  - 
Kroonstad Hospitals - - 4 


CAYLEY, Col. : 
In charge of Scottish Hospital 
Scottish Hospital : 
Scottish Hospital - 


Transport of - 
Kroonstad : 


CHAMBERLAIN, Mrs. fh. T.: 


Visited Wynberg, Woodstock, Ron- 
debosch,and Mafeking Hospitals. 
Wynberg: No. 1 General Hospital 
Arrival of patients at railway station 


from front: Comments - - 
Transport ships: Medical officers in 


charge 
Woodstock Hospital 
Rondebosch: No. 3 General Hospital- 
Mafeking Hospitals: Military and 
Civil. 
Wynberg: No. 2 General Hospital 


CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, Lady 


Visitor in hospitals. 
Kimberley :— 
Civil Hospital . 
| Military Hospitals 4 = A 
Bloemfontein :— 
Victoria Hospital - . > 


Food supply: Hotels - - 


Convent Hospital - - - - 
Glen : Field Hospital - - “ 2 
Transport of sick and wounded :— 

By ambulance wagon - - - 

By railway - - - . - 
Woodstock Hospital - — - E 
Medical comforts at Cape Town 


3892. 


7 
. We 
J 


7819 
f 7821 
| 7842 

7821 

7830 
| 7840 

7829 

7840 


16028 
16032 
16044 

f 16U29 

16038 
16047 


16925 
16925 


£17004 
\17011 
{ 17009 
\ 17012 


7525 
7535 


7544 


7565 
7052 
7567 


3987 


3993 
4002 
4017 
4012 


=a 


11390 
f 11391 
\ 11399 

11395 


17040 


17341 
17087 
\ 17341 
17261 


17325 
17331 
17334 


17341 


3227 





3234 


3256 
3278 
3289 
3285 
3292 


—— 


3300 
3305 
3331 
3338 


16027 


7522 





238 


233 
234 
233 
233 
233 
233 
233 


533 


536 
536 
536 
536 


336 


336 


101 
101 


101 
102 
102 
102 
102 


102 
102 
103 
103 


CHAPMELL, Dr. C.: 


Superintendent for Red Cross 
poeioly for Natal. 
Natal : 
Red Cross Society : 
Object and work - 
Hospital necessaries : Requisi- 
tions. 
Pietermavitzberg Hospitals - 
Mooi River Hospital 
Estcourt Hospitals - : 
Frere : Stationary Hospital. - 
Chieveley and Colenso: Fiald Hos- 
pitals. 
Ladysmith : 


CHAYTOR, Capt. : 


Wounded at Vereeniging — - - 
New South Wales Ambulance 
Transport of sick and wounded — 

By wagon - - 

By rail\ way 
Johannesbere : 

pital. : 
Claremont Hospital — - : - - 


CHEATLE, Mr. @. L.: 


Consulting Surgeon to the Forces- 
Modder River: Guards’ Brigade Field 


Intombi Hospitals - 


Hotel Victoria Hos- 


Hospital. 

Kimberley Hospital 

Bloemfontein: Guards’ Brigade Field 
Hospital. 


Advance from Bloemfontein: Medical 
treatment. 

Kroonstad : Hospital accommodation : 
Available buildings. 

Traasport of sick and Ww cue by 
wagon. 


CHEYNE, Mr. 


Consulting Surgeon to the Forces- 
Medical treatment during advance on 
Bloemfontein 
Paardeberg : Field Hospitals 
Transport ‘of sick we Ww Stas — 
By wagon - 
Ambulance wagons 
Army Medical surgeons : 


Orderlies : 


Driefontein :— 
Collection of wounded: nee: 
Field Hospitals 
Bloemfontein :— 
Hospital accommodation : 
able buildings. 
St. Michael’s Home, Dame’s Insti- 
tute, and Raadzaal. 


Watson : 


Opinion on- 
Opinion on 


Avail- 


Tented hospitals generally 


Guards’ Hospital - 

Disease prevalent - - : 
Portland Hospital - - 
Pretoria: Hospital accommodation : 

Available buildings. 
Medical treatment of soldiers generally 
Advance from Bloemfontein: Accom- 
modation of sick and wounded. 
Kroonstad :— 
Hospitals: Accommodation for 
sick and wounded. 
Johannesberg Hospitals — - 
General arrangements for care of sick 
and wounded : Opinion on. 
Army Medical Service : Pee aemen 
Clerteal work in hospitals - - 


CHIENE, Professor J. 

Consulting Saicene to the Broce - 
Wynberg Hospital - - - 
Rondebosch Hospital . 
Stellenbosch : Yeomanry Camp Hos- 

ital. 

Siow Town Hospital — - : - 
Claremont Sanatorium - - - 
Green Point Hospital - - - - 
Woodstock Hospital 

Kimberley: No. 11 General Hospital 

and Town Hospitals. 

Mafeking Hospital - - : - 
Lichtenberg Hospital - - - - 
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2618 


2626 
f 26361 


2692 
2653 
2661 
2666 
2679 
2687 


2698 


6860 
6866 


6867 
6876 
6873 


6878 


3625 
f 3631 
\ 3675 
3640 
3642 


f 3651 
\ 3668 
3660 


3682 


984 


987 
989 


990 
992 


1001 
1003 


1007 
1010 


4345 
4348 
4357 


4365 
4385 
4387 
4388 
4388 


4391 
4392 
4398 





* 205 
205 


205 
206 
206 


206 


aban 


111 
113 
112 
112 


“112 


112 
112 


113 


39 


132 
132 
132 


133 
133 
133 
133 
133 


133 
134 


_ 134 
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CHIENE, Prof. J.—continued : CLAYTON, Private: 
Orange River Hospital- ahha Te - 4399 134 Fell sick - - - - - 7341 222 
Deelfontein Hospital - - - - 4399 134 Middleberg - - - 7343 222 
Springfontein :— Transport “of sick and Ww ounded : by 7345 222 
Welsh Hospital - - - 4400 134 ambulance train. ; 
No. 3 General Hospital - - - 4400 134 f 
Bloemfontein :— : CLOUGH, Mr. A. H.: 
Hospitals generally - - - J \ pre a Visitor at Sterkstroom Hospital. Statement 
Hospital accommodation ; Avail- 4401 134 Sterkstroom Hospital - z e APNG a 560 
able buildings; Commandeering 
Average death-rate up to June 4404 134 | CLOUGH, Mrs. M.:: 
13th. | Visitor at Sterkstroom Hospital. 
Kroonstad :— ‘ : 
Hospitals generally — - - = 4411 135 Sterkstroom: Field Hospital - -| XIX, 560 
Hospitals in buildings - - “ 4411 135} 
Tents: Comparison of types - - 4411 135 § yw r ; ayy i 
Johannesberg Hospitals - - - | 4414 135 COCKAD A Y, Private : ; 
Pretoria :— Patient. (Question. 
Racecourse Hospital - - - 4417 135 Ladybrand : Field Hestuas - - 1989 60 
Model Sehool- - - - : 4418 135 De Aar Hospital - - - . 1997 60 
Natal :— Wynberg Hospital — - - 1997 60 
Hospitals generally E = - 4419 135 Transport to England : Trenthent . 2010 61 
Hospital ships and trains — - : 4421 135 
Transport of sick and wounded : by 4422 136 COCKRELL, Major J. W.: 
railway. Commanding No. 3 Stationary 
pe ee : Hospital, De Aar : went to 7968 236 
CHRISTMAS, Driver : South Africa in charge of ve 
Fell sick at Johannesberg - - 6883 206 Hospital — - - 
Johannesberg Hospital - - - 6885 206 Welsh Hospitai : Transport. - =. 7970 236 - 
tee fe (6894 206 Cae 
Nee eo ia (6905 | 206 | COLLLVS, Private ; 
Kroonstad : Convalescent Camp - - 6904 206 | Woundediat Colensaue : 2073 62 
Bee Colenso: No. 1 Field Hospital - - 2075 62 
CLANCEY, Private J, Mooi River Hospital - 2 2077 62 
Wounded at Driefontein — - : 1545 dl Hospital Ship “ Simla” - - - 2080 62 
Driefontein :— a / 
Collection of wounded - - | d, ee a» | CONNOLLY, Corporat: 
Field Hospital : ? : ; L ae ia a { Werte in No. 8 General Hos- 9732 293 
ac: ss pital. 
Bloemfontein: Hospital — - ‘ : 1563 02 Bloemfontein : No. 8 General Hospital 9732 293 
CLARIDGE, Corporal W. W. F : 
Compounder at McKenzie’s Farm |: COOK, Private : : 
Hospital, Maitland. Statement i ‘ Fell sick at Winberg - |. 7639 229 
Maitland: McKenzie’s Farm Hospital CXane 555 Winberg Junction : Medical iteaimens 643, 229 
Yo Bloemfontein: No. 9 General Hos- {7650 229 
CLARK, Major Sir J.: Oueshen pital : (7663 229 
Executive Military Officer to "9454 | 283 ee pee of sick and wounded : by 1661 229 
Edinburgh Hospital. ambulance train. 
ap ans er ae ‘tal 9456 283 COOFE PER, Lieut. -Col. : 
ea BCS UTS (9496 284 | Lieutenant-Colonel of Ist Trish 3938 119 
Milk supply - . 9466 283 Guards. 
Transport of oe by Smbalanee 9480 284 Appointed Railway Station Staff 3940 | 119 
train: Arrival Officer at Bloemfontein. 
Field Hospital - - - 9500 284 Bloemfontein :— | 
Private and military hospitals : teh! ' 947) 283 Duties of railway station staff! 3941 119 
parison, { 9477 284 officer. 
Edinburgh Hospital: Transport from | 49493 284 Transport of stores = F ane wh 
base. : | 9507 284 Transport of sick and wounded :— (3945 120 
R.A.M.C.: Opinion on, and sugges--|Statement| 552 By railway - - (3956 120 
tions. IV. From railway station te hoa: 3973 121 
vital. 
CLARK, Professor H. E. : Question. Army Medical Department: Transport | 3984 121 
Sur t ttish spit. - 114 336 ff 4 : x 
; ee 2 Se Hospital ; Te = | COOPER, Col. H.: 
2 jr aag ae eae tte Me \ 11469 308 | Colonel on the Staff, Commanding 6418 195 
Kroonstad :— at the Base. 
eee an. f 11419 336 Hospitals in Cape Peninsula :— 
Scottish Hospital ct 11466 338 Management - 6419 195 
18th Brigade Field Hospital f 11420 336 Accommodation and staff during 6423 195 
\ 11463 338 time of pressure. 
Hospitals in buildings generally 11436 337 Treatment of patients : Opinion on 6459 196 
Hospital equipment obtainable in | f 11439 337 Administrative and clerical work in 6438 195 
town : Commandeering \ 11449 337 hospitals. 
K - J _ {Ff 11439 337 Female narses: Employment of, at 6454 
pe pac Hoye aS 11464 338 base and stationary hospitals. a 
Hospital accommodation: Avyail- f 11449 337 Care of sick and wounded in South 6473 196 
able buildings : commandeering \ 11461 338 Africa: Comparison of, with that in 
Staff generally E el) 11453 337 other campaigns. . z 
No. 3 Genera Hospital - - | 11466 338 


Employment of convalescents as | 11475 338 
orderlies ; Opinion on, 


COPE, Gunner : 














Fell ill at Kroonstad — - ~ | SOS 54 

aR @Prsiaie Wo Transport of sick and pomndess i— 
By wagon” - - 1708 54 
Fell sick at Bloemfontein’ - 6563 198 il (1715 54 
Maitland : McKenzies Farm Hos- 6565 198 Bee EE ine 1k \1741 54 
ital. Bloemfontein : No. 9 Sas Hospital 1720 54 
Deelfontein Hospital - - : - 6574 199 Wynberg Hospital — - - 1738 54 
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COPPINS, Private : 


Wounded at Driefontein 
Driefontein :— 
Collection of wounded - 
Field Hospital — - 
Bloemfontein : New South Wales: F fold 
Hospital. 
Transport ‘‘ Canada” 


COUSENS, Capt. F. J.: 
Patient. 
Woodstock Hospital 
Transport of sick and wounded : 
hospital train 
Bloemfontein :— 
Portland Hospital - 


No. 9 General Hospital - 
Wynberg : No. 1 General Hospital 


COWAN, Dr. : 


Civil Surgeon 

Hospital. 
fe poanstad : — 

Hospital in Church : 
Field Hospital. 

Kroonstad Hotel Hospital 

No. 3 General Hospital - 

General treatment of sick a 
wounded. 

Hospital accommodation : Avail- 
able buildings : Peeapecering 

Milk supply - - 

Beds: Sapply in town - 


by 


in the Scottish 


18th Brigade 


COWANS, Lieut.-Col. J. S. : 
Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master- 
General. 

Embarkation Tables - 

Statement of strength of Medical 
Corps and other arms in South 
Africa on certain dates. 

Hospital ships — - - - - - 

Medical stores: Table showing total 

_ amount sent. 

Despatch of articles requisitioned for - 

Distribution of stores on arrival in 
South Africa : Responsibility. 


co WIE, Lieut.-Col.: RICHARDSON, 
Col.: TROTTER, Col. : 


COLONEL TROTTER: Chief of Staff on 
Line of Communication. 

Medical and general supplies: 
Transport from base. 

Ordnance Department and Diree- 
tor of Supplies : Duties of. 
COLONEL CowIk: Assistant Director 

of Railways. 


Transport by railway: Arran¢e- 
ments. 

Bloemfontein: Nos. 9 and 10 
Hospitals: Transport of equip- 
ment. 

Scottish Hospital: Transport of 

a equipment. 


¢ OX, Private : 


Wounded near Bloemfontein- 
Bloemfontein : No. 8 General Hospital 
Wynberg: No. 2 General tee 
Transport ‘ Oratava ” - 


CRAMP, Private : 

; Wounded at Sanna’s Post 
Bloemfontein : Hospital 
Wynberg Hospital 

CRA WFORD, Dr. J. M.: 


Civil Surgeon in No. 9 General 
Hospital. - 


Bloemfontein : No. 9 General Hospital- 


CRAWFORD, Lieut. : 


In charge of St. Andrew’s School 
Hospital. 
Bloemfontein: St. Andrew’s School - 





Question. 


1939 


1941 
1943 
1951 


1957 


2252 
(2254 
\ 2261 
2258 


11482 


(11484 
(11488 
11488 
11488 
11488 
(11488 
(11489 


11488 
11491 


rep 


1967 
1968 
1970 


10398 
10398 


8590 B 
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398 
339 
339 
339 
339 
339 
339 
339 
339 


160 
160 
161 
161 
161 


161 
161 


60 


306 
306 


254 


CRAWLEY, Bugler J. : 


Injured at Karee - : 
Bloemfontein : No. 9 General Hospital 
Norval’s Pont : — 

Convalescent Camp - - - 

Edinburgh Hospital — - - - 
Woodstock Hospital - - : 





CREWDSON, Rev. M. F. : 


gyal Minister, Acting Chap- | 
ain 
De Aar : Stationary Hospital - 
Orderlies : Opinion on 

Naauwpoort : No. 6 General Hospital 
R.A.M.C. Doctors : Opinion on 
Arundel : Field Hospital - - - | 
Rensberg : Field Hospital - 

Norval’s Pont : Edinburgh Hospital - - | 


CRUIKSHANK, Corporal : 
Wounded at Maritsani - - 
Maritsani: Medical treatment - 
Transport of sick and wounded: 
ambulance wagon 
Mafeking Hospital — - - 


Ladysmith Hospital = - - - 
Deelfontein Hospital” - - 


CULLEN, Rev. Father : 


by 


Visited Boer Prisoners as Romin | 


Catholic priest. 


Simon’s Town: Boer Prisoners’ Hospital | 


CUMMINS, Major H. A.: 


Second in command of 14th Brigade | 


Field Hospital. 
14th Brigade Field Hospital :— 
On advance to Bloemfontein - 


Glen - 2 u eS 


Kroonstad = - : - 





Pretoria = = 
Transport of sick and wounded : — 
By ox-wagon - 


By railway - - - | 


Bloemfontein: Dame’s Thehrate: Hos- 
pital. 


Pretoria : Nos. 1 and 2 Model Schools | 


Hospitals. 


DALY, Major F. A. B.: 


Left in charge of wounded at 


Talana Hill. 
Talana Hill: Treatment of sick and 
wounded after battle. 


DALY, Major T., RAIMLC. : 
For some time in charge of 12th 
Brigade Field Hospital. 
Bloemfontein : 12th Brigade Field 
Hospital. 


DAVIS, Private : 
Wounded at Driefontein 
Driefontein : Collection of wounded. - 


Transport of sick and wounded: by 
wagon 

Bloemfontein : Dame’s Institute 
Hospital. 


Wynberg Hospital 


DA YUAN, Private : 
Wounded at Eland’s Laagte- 
Eland’s Laagte: Medical treatment - 


Chieveley Hospital - fa Vee 
Transport “‘ Avoca,’ - zi 


DE FENZI, Mr. D.: 


Secretary to Local Relief Fund 
Association 
R.A.M.C. : Establishment - : < 


DE VILLIERS, Mr. : 


Elder of the Dutch Reform Church 
and Resident in Simon’s Town. 
Simon’s Town: Boer Prisoners’ Hospital 


Question. 


4991 
4997 


9013 
5015 
5019 


15638 


15639 
15640 
15642 
15649 
15655 
15655 
15662 


7776 
7778 
7781 
{7783 
(7795 
HY: 
7793 
17018 
17018 


12311 


12313 


“f 12328 
12337 


12339 
12345 


12321 
12336 
12324 


12350 


13864 
13864 


14055 
14055 


1158 
s1l5s 
(1190 

f1162 
(1175 

1178 


1187 


2099 
2100 
2111 
2101 
2108 
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146 
146 


147 


147 
147 


488 


488 
488 


489 
489 


489 
489 


232 
232 
232 
232 
232 
232, 
232 


536 


369 


369 
370 
370 
370 
369 
370 
369 


370 


430 
430 


439 
439 














ae Question. | Page 
DONALDSON, Private: 

Feil sick- 6962 208 

Hospital Ship “ Simla ” 6964 208 
DOWSE, Superintendent Nursing 
Sister H. A.: 

In Ladysmith during campaign 13871 430 
Ladysmith :— 

Hospitals in town - 13872 a. 

2 

Intombi Hospital - - { rere es 

Hospital requisites in town - 13929 432 
Charlestown: No. 1 Stationary Hos- 13899 431 

pital. : 
Civiland military elements in hospitals | 13923 . | 432 
DOYLE, Dr. Conan: 
Secretary and Medical Registrar 
of Langman Private Hospital. 
Bloemtontein :— 
Langman Hospital - 2747 82 
Civil and military hospitals : 2747 82 
Accommodation for patients. 
Hospitals generally - - 2748 82 
Hospital accommodation : Avail- | / 2749 82 
able buildings: Commandeering | \ 2757 83 
Doctors and orderlies : Opinion on 2749 82 
Transport of sick and wounded: by 2761 3 
railway. 
Clerical work in hospitals 2763 83 
DUDLEY, Private H.: 

Wounded at Pieter’s Hill 1874 58 
Pieter’s Hill : Field Hospital 1874 58 
Mooi River Hospital  - - 1877 58 

DUNLOP, Professor J. : 
Independent Voluntary Civil 4971 129 
Surgeon. 
cee eee pa ty 4271 129 
Wynherg: No. 1 General Hospital 4289 130 
Dieting of patients Fs - 4275 129 
Special surgical appliances : Method | £4275 129 
of obtaining. \ 4290 130 
Army and civil surgeons: Compari- | {4276 130 
son. ‘\ 4280 130 
DUNPHY, Trooper P.: 

Fell sick near Senekal - 6107 178 
Transport of sick and w oo — 

By wagon - - - 6113 178 

By railw ay 6126 178 
Senekal Hospital - - - 6123 178 
Wynberg Hospital — - Eis pe - 6136 178 

EDGE, Lieut-Col. J. D.: 
Principal Medical Officer of 3rd | 13696 423 
Division. 
dast é Witalseanaralle f 13698 423 
East London : Hospitals generally (13740 425 
(Jueenstown :— 

Hospitals generally — - 13707 423 

Provision for Stormberg w énndod: 13708 423 
Sterkstroom :— 

Hospital accommodation: Available] (13708 423 

buildings. \ 13720 424 

Hospital - - 13719 424. 

CAIN ne eee (13750 425 
1.A.M.C.: Establishment - 113762 495 
Field and stationary hospitals: Sug- | 13754 425 
gestions. 
EDMONDS, Mr. T. W.: 
Honorary Secretary of the Dur- 728 460 
ban Government Hospital. 
Medical staff: Doctors and orderlies | 14731 460 
generally : Opinion. 
Hospital necessaries: Bloemfontein | 14735 461 
and Ladysmith. 
Ladysmith; Tin € Jamp Hospital- 14740 461 
EDWARDS, Lieut. C. A. : 
Attached to New South Wales | 11586 343 
Ambulance Corps. ; pe 
Wounded men of Inniskillings and | 11588 343 
Scots Greys at Ventersherg/ Medical 
Treatment. 
New South Wales Ambulance Corps : 11600 344 
‘Transport. 
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sapnSet ees (Question. 
i 
ELLIOTT, Mr. C. B ; 
General Manager of Cape Govern- 5603 163 
ment Railways. 
Railway transport :— 
{ 5604 163 
General arrangements 5609 164 
5621 164 
5 
Rolling-stock generally :— 618 re 
ae roximate amount avail- 5621 164 
able at commencement of ‘ 
hostilities. 
Statement giving dates when com- 5607 164 
munication was interrupted and 
restored on Cape Government 
Railways. 
Statement giving particulars 5617 164 
regarding hospital trains. 
EVANS, Sapper A. : 

Fell sick at Pretoria — - - - 6474 197 
Pretoria: Irish Hospital - - - 6479 197 * 
Deelfontein Hospital 6490 - | 197 
Maitland: McKenzie’s Farm Hospital 6493 197 

EXHAM, Col. : 
Principal Medical Officer at 8714 259 
Bloemfontein. 
Bloemfontein :— . 
Duties of Principal Medical Officer 8715 259 
8717 259 
Nos. 8, 9, and 10 General Hospitals : 8750 260 
Transport: | Accommodation, 8757 260 
ete. 8775 261 
9447 282 
Hospital accommodation: Avail- 8734 259 
able buildings : Commandeering 
8742 259 
Numbers of sick and wounded in 8775 261 — 
hospital at various times. 8831 265 - 
9448 282 

Numbers of sick and wounded 8744 260 

transferred to base. 

Hospital personnel and necessaries: | {8749 260 
Transport of. \ 8833 265 
Orderlies generally 8755 260 
8759 260 

Milk supply - - - - { 8850 266 

Wandering of patients - - 8762 261 

5 
Raadzaal Hospital: - = ~- ae as 
Transport and arrival of sick and 
Wounded Accommodation, food, | 8779 261 
es fosus7 | 282 

Disinfectants in hospitals — - - $828 264 

Provision made for sick and 8833 265 

wounded in gaat! 

Female nurses 2 5 8834. 265 

Sanitary arrangements - 8843 265 

Government House Hospital- 9446 282 
Ladysmith :— 

8838 265 
8853 267 
Intombi Hospitals - - Statement 
| I. 548 
IT,(a,b,&¢)| 548 
Question. 
Milk supply - . - “ 8841 265 
Medicin ARO SP : - - - 8849 265 
é Statement : 
Hospitals: Before, and after re- LI. (e) 550 
moval to Intombi. 
Natal: General medical arrangements| 7. (c) 550 
FARRELL, Private : Question. 

Wounded at Colenso = 1806 56 
Pietermaritzberg ‘Hospital - : - 1806 56 
Transport ‘‘ Gaskaha.” - : - 1808 56 

VAUNCEH, Major: 
Commanding Bearer Company of 12125 362 
14th Brigade of 7th Division. 
7th Division, 14th Brigade :— 

Medical provision - - : - | 12126 362 

Bearer Company :— 

Allowance of Pees « | 12127 362 
Krass Kraal - - | 12161 362 

Field Hospital :— 

On march 12132 362 

: ay 12138 362 

yen 12190 | 363 
Transport of sick and wounded : by |f 12163 363 
wagon. { 12183 363 
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FAUNCE, Major—continued : 
Kroonstad :— 
Russo-Dutch Hospital - 
Other hospitals - - : 
Pretoria :— 
Racecourse Hospital - 
Hospital requisites : Quantity of 
blankets in town. 


FENTON, Private #. #H. : 


Wounded at Faber’s Spruit - 
Faber’s Spruit: Field Hospital - 
Transport of sick and wounded :— 

By ambulance wagon - 

By ambulance train - 
Kimberley: No. 11 General Hospital 
Wynberg Hospital - 

Maitland : McKenzie’s Farm Hospital 


FERNSIDE, Private: 


Fell sick at Botha’s Farm. 
Botha’s Farm: Medical treatment — - 


Hospital Ships ‘ Trojan” and 
** Orcana.” : 
MIP CHATT,: Dr. F.: 
Civil Surgeon in No. 8 General 


Hospital. 
Bloemfontein :— 


No. 8 General Hospital - - 
Milk supply - 


FOLLEN, Private : 


Fell sick - - 2 2 
Hospital Ship “ Simla ” - : i 


FOLLIS, Father W. @A.: 
Acting Chaplain - 
Natal :— 
Estcourt :— 
Convent Hospital - 
School Hospital _ - - 
Hospitals generally - 


No. 7 General Hospital - 
Orderlies generally: Opinion on 


FORD, Major : 


Principal Medical Officer of 18th 
Brigade Field Hospital on march 
from Enslin to Paardeberg. 

Advance from Enslin to Paardeberg : 
Treatment of sick and wounded 
generally. 

18th Brigade Field Hospital :— 

Advance from Enslin to Paarde- 

~ berg. 

Paardeberg:—_— - - - - 

Transport of sick and 
wounded: by ox- wagon : 
Comparison of ox and am- 
bulance wagons. 

Bloemfontein - - 

ee - 

onstad- - - 

Pr cuctad — 


Kroonstad Hotel Hospital 
‘Town Hall Hospital — - - 


Dutch Church Hospital = - 


Grand Hotel Hospital - - 


| Transport of sick and wounded - 


Medica] staffand hospital provision 
generally. 

Hospital accommodation: Avail- 
able buildings. 

Russo-Dutch Hospital 

Number of sick and wounded i in 
Kroonstad Hospitals on May 23. 


FORD, Private : 
Fell sick near Ladysmith = - 
Estcourt and Mooi River Hospitals 


12794 
- |+ 12803 


f 12178 


\ 12174 


12173 
(12177 


{12180 


12178 


6527 
6536 


6542 
6553 
6547 
6555 
6597 


14718 
14718 
14719 


9118 


f 9121 
\ 9153 
9152 


6969 
6971 


14134 


14135 
14142 
14147 

f 14152 

(14157 
14153 


12783 


12784 


12784 


12788 
12789 


12794 
12794. 


12807 
12795 
12795 
f{igs02 
| 12804 
12807 
12795 
12807 
12795 
12802 
12802 


12805 


12807 
12807 





1922 
1923. 


12789 





363 
363 
363 


363 
363 
363 


198 


198. 


198 
198 
198 
198 
198 


460 
460 
461 


273 
274 
274 


208 


208° 


44] 


441 
44] 
44] 
44] 
442 
44] 


391 


391 
392 
392 
392 
393 
393 


392 
393 
393 
393 
392 
393 
393 
393 
393 


393 


393 
393 














———— Question. | Page. 
FORESTIER - WALKER,  Lieut.- 
General Sir F.: 
General Commanding the Lines of | 7256 218 
Communication. 
Hospitals generally — - - 7257 218 
Wynberg Hospital — - 7257 218 
Hospital equipment : Supply of - 7257 218 
Private aid - - 7257 218 
Bloemfontein: Nos. 9 ‘and: 10 General 7259 218 
Hospitals, and Langman Hospital. 
Medical stores and equipment: Des- 7263 218 
patch of, from base to front. 
Woodstock Hospital - - : 7269 219 
Administrative duties of medical 1272 219 
officers. 
FORRESTER, Private J. : 
Fell sick in Bloemfontein — - - 1624 52 
Bloemfontein: Highland Brigade 1627 52 
Hospital. 
Wynberg Hospital — - - 1647 53 
FOX-SYMONS, Dr. 
Civil Surgeon in ee Napier Hos- | 15498 482 
pital, Pietermaritzberg. 
Pietermaritzberg, Fort Napier Hos- | 15498 482 
pital. 
| FRANCE, Consul-General of:  Tele- 
gram from, to Dr. Carré, Simon’s Town. 
Visitor at Boer Prisoner’s Hospital, 
Simon’s Town. 
Simon’s Town: Boer Prisoners’ Hos- -— 536 
pital. 
FRANKLIN, Mrs. : 
Visited certain hospitals in Bloem- 11196 327 
fontein. 
Bloemfontein :— 
11197 327 
[11206 328 
Field Hospitals  - - - - |4 11217 328 
State- 
mentVJ.) 553 
(Question. 
11207 328 
No. 9 General and Irish Hospitals State- 
| mentVI.| 553 
(Juestion. 
11207 328 
; 11215 328 
Town Hospitals - - - Geter 3 
mentVI.| 553 
r Y i 
FRANKLIN, Rev. CLS. : Question. 
Resident Wesleyan Minister in 9636 290 
Bloemfontein. 
Bloemfontein :— 

Stil a eet Sy on (9641 290 
Hospitals in buildings generally - 1.9651 290 
Grey’s College Se - 9646 290 
Milk supply - - - 9655 299 
Field Hospitals generally { a pa 
Hospital accommodation: Avail- 9689 291 

able buildings : Commandeering. 
Medical staff and orderlies :| 9698 292 
Opinion on. 
Hospital clothing : Amount 9703 292 
obtainable in town. 
FRANKS, Mr. Kendal : 
Consulting Surgeon to the Forces :| 12111 | 360 
Advance on Bloemfontein :— 
Paardeberg :— | 
12113 | =—360 
12114 | 360 
19th Brigade Field Hospital - |( 16584 522 
16587 | 522 
TG591L2 if) -523 
Highland Brigade and other 12113 | 360 
Field Hospitals. 12114 360 
Transport accompanying ad- 12113 350 
vance : Amount of. 12114 | 360 
R.A.M.C. men: Opinionon - |} 12114 360 
Field Hospitals generally : Sites | 16584 | 522 
New ‘South Wales Field Hos- | (16584 | 522 
pital. 16591 | 523 
Driefontein: Collection, and medical | 
treatment, of wounded. 12114 360 
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FRANKS, Mr. Kendal—continued : 


sloemfontein :— 

Number of patients from Paarde- 
berg. 

Number in hospital on 16th March 
and approximate. number in 
April and in May. 

Hospitals generally —- - - 

Supplies : Transpoit of - - 


Field Hospitals = - _ i 
Kroonstad: Field Hospitals - 


Pretoria : a pital aeoomimnod atone 
Available buildings: Palace of 
Justice. 


Army Medical Service : Establishment 
Military and civil elements in hos- 
pitals. 


FRASER, Corporal W. A. : 


Fell ill - Be . : - 
Colenso : Field Hospital - - - 
Hospital Ship “ Oreana” — - = - 

< re RONEN hc - - 


PRASER, Nursing Sister F. A. : 


Orange River Hospital - = € 


FREEMAN, Major E. C. : 
Registrar and Secretary of No. 
10 General Hospital. 
No. 10 General Hospital : Transport of, 
frem East London to Bloemfontein. 
Bloemfontein: No. 10 General Hos- 
pital. 


FREMANTLE, Dr.: 


Civil Surgeon. 
Wynberg : No. 1 General Hospital 
Homie nurses and orderlies: Opinion 


Hoanitals generally : Gifts - 


Doctors: Selection of, for various 
duties. 
Bloemfontein :— 


Highland Brigade Field 1 Hospital - 
19th Brigade Field Hospital - 


Ditto: Supplies during march 


Ditto: Medical staff during 
march. 
Tented hospitals generally : Changing 
of sites. 


Transport of sick and wounded - 
Civil surgeons : Criticisms oF po 
Transport “‘ Avoca” - 


FULLER, Private H.: 
Fell sick near Pretoria - 
Pretoria :— 
Racecourse Hospital 
States Barracks Hospital 
No. 2 General Hospital 
Transport of sick and wounded : 
ambulance train. 
Wynberg Hospital - - 


FURLEY, Sir John: 


Chief Commissioner of Red Cross 
Society. 
ted Cross Society: Position of, in 
relation to the Army. 

Care of sick and wounded in South 
Africa: Comparison of, with that in 
other campaigns. 

Military hospitals in South Africa: 
Management of : Opinion on. 

Bloemfontein Hospitals : 

Hospital equipment : Requisitions 
made to Red Cross Society. 


(ALE, Corporal : 
Fell ill at Vaal River 


Vaal River: Trish Hospital - 


Transport of sick and panied: — 
By wagon - 


by railway - - - 





























Question. | Page. ———— 
GALE, Corporal—continued : 
Johannesberg: Civil Hospital 

12114 361 Bloemfontein :— : 

No. 9 General Hospita - 

12114 361 No. 8 General Hospital 

Rondebosch : Convalescent Came 

12114 261 Woodstock Hospital  - - 

12114 361 agi 

f 12115 361 | GALLWEY, Col. : 
(12117 361 Principal Medical Officer of Natal 

12115 361 pear 

1 : 
12120 36 Natele 
Hospital arrangements generally - 
12123 261 Pietermaritzberg : Stationary Hos- 
212. . pital. 
a . ae: Formation of a corps of bearers - 
Ditto: Reasons for - 
Colenso: Treatment of wounded - 
* m Movement towards Spearman’s : 

14985 470 No. 4 Stationary Hospital. 

14986 470 Mooi River: No. 4 General 

14995 470 Hospital. 

14997 470 Advance on Ladysmith as a whole : 
Total number of sick and 
wounded : Accommodation of. 

15718 493 Ladysmith: Relief of: Evaena- 
tion of hospitals. 

Estcourt: No. 7 General Hospital 
Number of beds in hospitals on 
9424 281 lines of communication. 
Os : Ladysmith :— 
Y; 
eae ret Hospital in Tin Camp - 

9425 28] _ Hospital stores: Supply of, 
« before war. 

Hospital ships - - 
Disbandment of Natal Volunteer 
7 Ambulance Corps and forma- 

11806 350 tion of an Imperial Bearer 

11806 350 Company and a Corps. 

11813 350 

11824 351 Hospital transport- - 

11824 301 Assistance given to Medical De- 

f 11824 351 partment by various public 
(11826 B51 departments. 

f 11830 351 Transport of sick and wounded to 
\ 11864 302 England : by ship. 

11836 351 Stores at base ; Accumulation of : 

reed 5a Opinion on. 

‘ ‘ Convalescent depots — - mrt 
11836 301 Hospital equipment generally : 
11840 351 Amount of. 

11868 302 Hospital statf generally 

Civil and military elements in 
hospitals. 
eae eo Female nurses : Number. of - 
6065 Wi Statement showing personnel of 
ere slime hospital and bearer companies 
6067 177 and hospital ships in Natal. 
60 bs 8 177 ‘Statement showing number of 
age l 78 deaths, and those remaining, in 
6098 178 Natal, and the number of in- 
‘ap 4%, valids sent to England weekly 
or 178 from Natal. 
Statement showing Colonial and 
Loeal Medical Aids, and number 
6390 194 of Indian bearers, etc., employed 
in Natal. 
6390 194 Stretchers: Supply of - 
6390 194. Ambulances: Special ues. a 
Hospital supplies - 
Doctors: Opinion on - - - 
6394 194 Orderlics : Opinion on - 
General treatment of sick and 
6397 194 ~ wounded: Comparison with that 
6402 194 in other campaigns. 
Aimy Medical Service :— 
istablis : - 
4856 144 Establishment 
4871 144 
5 4909 145 : 
4958 145 Pransporb. <~- - 9 =!) ses a 
4874 144 Clerical work in HOepiels - . 
f 4920 145 Sanitation - - - - 
\ 4945 145 Field hospitals : Clothing < “ 


Question. 


4915 


4936 
4940 
4948 
4954 














13953 
13953 


13953 
13977 
13953 
13953 
18953 


13953 


13953 
13953. 
13953 


13953 
14004 





13953 
| 13973 
13953 


13953 


13955 
13958 


13958 
\ 14022 
13960 


13962 
f 13964 
\ 14016 
13971 
13972 


13972 


13972 


f 13972 
| 13982 
13978 
13993 
14006 
14008 
14011 





, 13953 
| 13962 
14010 
14013 
13953 
13985 
13998 
13953 
13953 
13997 
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145 


145 
145 
145 
145 


433 
433 


433 


433 
433 


433 
433 


433 


434 
434 


434 
436 


434 
435. 
434 


434 
436 
436 
436 
436 
434 


434 
434 


434 
437 
434 


434 
435 
437 
435 
435 


435 


435 
435 


436 
436 


436 — 


434 

435 
436 
437 
434 
436 
436 


434 
436 
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—_——_— Question. 
GAMMIE, Private: 

Fell ill at Bloemfontein - - 1046 
Bloemfontein :— 

20th Field Hospital - 5 eet 1051 

No. 8 General Hospital - - - 1058 

GARRARD, Private G. W.: 

Fell sick at Eland’s Laagte - - 1850 
Chieveley Hospital = - - 1852 
Mooi River : Convalescent Camp 1854 

GARRIOCK, Superintendent Nursing 
Sister : 
Superintendent of Wynberg Hos- | 5916 
pital 
Wynberg Hospital - - - 5916 
GERRARD, Major : 
Principal Medical Officer of | 14978 
“ Orcana.” 
Hospital ship ““Orcana” - 14978 
SILCHRIST, Dr. : 

Civil Surgeon - - - i nlo276 
Pietermaritzberg :— 

Fort Napier Hospital - Selo 278 

Milk supply - - - - - | 15298 
Hospital Ship“ Oreana” - - -{| 15295 

GIROUARD, Lieut.-Col. E. P. C.: 

Director of Railways in South | 12866 

Africa. 
Railway transport :— 

General arrangements - : - | 12868 

Number of trucks sent into Bloem- 12869 
fontein, between times of arrival 
and advance from. 

Peeerereeth | °¢}9871 

Hospital supplies 12888 

12873 

Rolling-stock and engines’ - - 12889 

12899 
Staff on railways - - - - | 12877 
Interruptions on railways :— 
; Norval’s Pont and Bethulie | 12880 
Bridges. 
During advance from Bloem- | 12896 
fontein to Pretoria. 

Aid from Cape Government and | 12890 

Natal systems. 
GLASS, Mr. E. G. : 
Visitor at Maitland Camp. 
Maitland Camp: McKenzie’s Farm - Pee 
Transport of patients from Rondebosch 16871 
to “ Moravian.” 
GOGGIN, Corporal : 

Fell sick at Charlestown - - 7012 
Hospital Ship “Simla ” - - - 7015 
Estcourt Hospital - - - 2 7016 

GOLD, Sergeant : 

Fell sick - - : - 6966 

eee Ship “ Simla ” a - : - 6967 
GOOD, Pecbier LTD. 

Injured at Lichtenber. - - | 16245 

Lichtenberg Hospital - 2 - - | 16244 
GOODWIN, Rev. E. H.: 

Principal Chaplain in South 5838 

a cone 

ospitals generally: Opinion on - 584. 
Woodstock “edhe - 2 - - 5843 
Bloemfontein Hospitals — - - - 5847 
3892. 


i) a 

















175 
175 


469 
469 


476 


476 
477 
477 


397 


397 
397 


397 
398 
397 
398 
398 
397 


398 
398 
398 


530 
531 
531 


209 
209 
209 


208 
208 


510 
510 


173 


173 
173 
173 


























———— | Question. | Page 
GRAHAM, B. J. (Late Trooper) : 

Fell ill at Brandkop. Statement 

Treatment before arrival at 6th Divi- | XYXV. 562 
sion Field Hospital : Transport. 

6th Division Field Hospital- - - ditto 562 

Bloemfontein :— 

New St. Andrew’s School ATs. ditto 562 

Volks’ Hospital — - - ditto 562 
Deelfontein Hospital - - - - ditto 562 

GRANT, Private L.: Question. 

Taken ill at Vaal River - - | 15777 494 

Transport of sick and wounded: by | 15778 494 

railway. 

Bloemfontein :— 
No. 9 General Hospital- = - - | 15782 495 
Convalescent Camp - - - | 15818 495 

GRAY, Major W. L.: 
Was in charge of the Dutch Re- | 11576 342 
form Church Hospital. 

Kroonstad :— 

Dutch Reform Church ae =| L157 342 

No 3 General Hospital - - 11577 342 

Hospital necessaries obtainable in | 11577 343 

town. | 
GHAL | Mribowd. Hr: 

Taken ill near Brandfort — - - | 15846 496 
15th Brigade Field Hospital - - | 15847 496 
Transport of sick and wounded: by | 15852 497 

ox-wagon. : 

Karee Siding : Field ESOS - - | 15860 497 

Port Elizabeth — - - - | 15868 497 
Bloemfontein :— 

Rest Camp - - = - - | 15872 yt 

KQr aa 

Convalescent Camp -~— - - { Ped 498 

GREALY, Private: 

Wounded at Colenso_ - - 1961 59 

Pietermaritzberg Hospital - - - 1962 59 
GREEN, Private : 

Fell ill in Ladysmith = - - - 1124 43 
Ladysmith: Medical treatment - - 1123 43 
Chieveley : Medical treatment - - 1128 43 

GREEN, Trooper W.: 

Fell ill in Bloemfontein : - 1445 50 
Bloemfontein : No. 9 Hospital - - 1446 50 
Naauwpoort Hospital a ee 

Wwpoo ospital - - - 1456 50 
GREENAWAY, Trooper : 

Fell sick at Kroonstad - - - 5059 148 
Kroonstad :— 

No. 3 General Hospital- - - 5060 148 

Convalescent Camp - - 5060 148 
Deelfontein: Imperial Yeomanry 5066 148 

Hospital. 
Woodstock Hospital - - - 5072 148 
GREENHAM, Nursing Sister : 
Rondebosch: No. 3 General Hospital- | 12502 375 
Wynberg: No. 1 General Hospital 12506 375 
Bloemfontein : No. 9 General Hospital { Sets ale 
GREENHILL, Gunner : 

Taken ill at Paardeberg 1413 49 

Transport of sick nee SEL by f1415 49 
wagon - - - | \1488 50 
Kimberley Hospital - 142] 49 
Bloemtontein : No. 8 General Hospital 1427 49 
Orderlies generally : Opinion on - - 1440 50 
GREY, Private : 

Wounded at Sanna’s Post’ - 2034 61 
Sanna’s Post : Collection of w ounded 2036 61 
Bloemfontein: Grey’s College Hos- { 2040 61 

pital 2051 62 
Wynberg Hospital - - - 2044 61 
Transport “ Kildonan Castle ” - - 2047 62 

GRIFFITHS, Mr. W. L.: 
Civil Surgeon in No. 6 General | 16782 528 
Hosp ital. ' 7 
Hospital Ship “Trojan” - | 16785 528 
16827 529 


Naauwpoort: No. 6 General Hospital - 
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ee Question. | Page. 
GROURK, Private J. : 

Wounded at Thabanchu 7619 228 
Thabanchu : Medical treatment - 7620 228 
Bloemfontein; 15th Field Hospital 7624 228 
Transport of sick and wounded: by 7635 228 

ambulance train. 
Deelfontein Hospital - - 7638 228 
GUBBINS, Ineut.-Col. W. L.: 
Principal Medical Officer at | 12744 387 
Pretoria. Previously in War 
Office. 
Medical provision: Amount of, before | 12747 387 
war: Method of calculation. 
Hospital equipment: Accumulation | 12747 387 
of: Opinion on. | 
Equipment of general hospitals for |; 12748 387 
war. 
Advance from Modder River to Bloem- | 

fontein :— | 
Transport } - = See SE 12754 388 
Treatment of sick and wounded | 12755 388 © 

generally 

Amount of disease during march - | 12756 388 
Bloemfontein :— | 

| £}O"F 
Prevalent diseases- —- = { le Ste 
| (12761 | 388 
12th Brigade Field Hospital- - | oe an 
12776 390 

Number of deaths per day - | 12766 390 

‘Transport of sick and wounded: | 12766 390 
_ Condition of patients. | 
Hospital accommodation: Avail- | 12766 390 

able buildings. 
Paardeberg : Medical equipment | 12762 389 
Approximate number of patients in| 12762 389 
South Africa in May. 
Port Elizabeth Hospital 12767 390 
Sanitation of hospitals- - - 12777 390 
“GUTHRIE, Mr. Murray, MP.: 
Secretary to the American 2271 67 
Hospital. 
Driefontein : Field Hospital -  - vos a 
‘Transport of sick and wounded : by ox 2288 67 
and ambulance wagons: Compari- 
son. 
Appointed “Distributor of Mili-| 230) 67 
tary Comforts.” | 
Deelfontein Imperial Yeomanry | {2307 68 
Hospital. | \ 2330 69 
Bloemfontein :— | 
[ 2309 68 
Papas ppt ee Let Tee 69 
No. 8 General Hospital ! | 2380 70 
\ 2390 ef 
: 2349 69 
Hospitals generally - | { 2373 70 
| “2259 

Milk supply - oe = 

Dame’s Institute Hospital 2352 69 

Raadzaal Hospital - - Siler Ope 69 

‘Transport of sick and wounded: | (2358 69 

by ambulance train. | \ 2398 71 

Hospital accommodation: Avail- 2397 71 

able buildings. 

_ Langman Hospital- - - = Wie 2K 7 
Irish Hospital - - =} 2379 70 
Private and military hospitals: | (2379 70 

Comparison. (2483 74 

Doctors, nursing sisters, and order- 2394. 71 

lies : Opinion on. 

Hospital supplies- ee an 

Arrival of trains at stations: 2406 72 

Intimation of. : 
_ Army Service Corps: Opinion on - {eis te 

Appointed Assistant Divisional 2440 73 

Supply Officer at, Pretoria. 
Pretoria :— 

ec : P2440 73 
Irish Hospital - - - =| { 2477 74 
fbn fol : (2440 73 
Hospitals generally Fo SS ones 23 
| {2440 73 
Hospital requisites Se Bee - | Eve 73 

- (2458 "3° 








GUTHRIE, Mr. Murray, M.P.—centd.: 
Pretoria—continued : 
Committee formed to buy neces- 
saries. 
Palace of Justice as a hospital  - 
Doctors, nurses, and orderlies : 
Opinion on 
R.A.M.C.: Opinion on method of ob- 
taining necessaries : Commandeering 
Civil and military hospitals gener- 
ally : Comparison. 


GWYNNE, Mr. H. A.: 


War Correspondent to Reuter’s 
Agency. spas | 
Magersfontein : Medical treatment 
Modder River Hospitals _ - - - 
Advance on Bloemfontein :— 
Amount of transport - : - 
Paardebeig : Field Hospital- 
Driefontein: Collection of wounded, 
and medical treatment. 
Bloemfontein :— 
Raadzaal and Volks’ Hospitals - 
Field Hospitals — - - - - 
Medical treatment generally - 


Milk supply - - - - 
Kroonstad : Town Hall Hospital 
Advance from Kroonstad to Pretoria : 

Medical arrangements. 
Pretoria: Medical treatment  - : 


| HAGGAR, Mr. : 


Secretary to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Durban; visited 
Hospital Ships at Durban. 

Hospital Ship.‘‘Sumatra” - - 
“Lismore Castle” - 
“Spartan” - - 
(ON abigg ae 


D2: 2 
2) 3? 
33 99 


HAIGH, Dr. : 
Civil Surgeon - : - - 
In_ charge of Hospital Ship 
“ Sumatra.” 
Hospital Ship “Sumatra” - - - 
Pietermaritzberg: Fort Napier Hos- 
pital. 


HAILES, Gunner G.: 


Fell ill near Bloemfontein - 
Transport of sick and wounded :— 

By wagon — - - - - =: 

By railway - - - - 
Bloemfontein: Dame’s Institute Hos- 

pital. 

Wynberg Hospital - - - - 
Maitland Hospital — - - - - 


HAMILTON, Capt. K.: 


Fell sick at Modder River - - 
Modder River: Field Hospital — - - 
Was wounded at Bethlehem- 
Bethlehem Hospitals - - - 
Deelfontein Hospital - : - 


HAMILTON, Nursing Sister : 


Wynberg : No. 1 General Hospital - 

Bloemfontein: No. 8 General Hos- 
pital. 

Pretoria Hospitals . . - - 


HAMILTON, Surgeon-Major D. R.: 


In charge of 12th Brigade Field 
Hospital. 
12th Brigade Field Hospital: — 








Bloemfontein 2 e 2 : 


Generally - - - 


Arundel and Rensberg - 3 
Winberg :— 
Hospitals — - 2° Be é 


Milk supply - . 
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2440 


2440 
2474 


2475 
2483 


12570 


12573 
12574 





12577 
12577 
12577 


12580 
12580 
12580 


12580 _ 


12584 
12590 


12593 


15314 
15355 
15401 
15404 


15419 
15420 


15420 
15476 


16618 


16618 . 


4 16653 
16698 
16697 
16719 
16717 
16770 
16651 
16720 
16729 
16736 
16727 
16735 
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74 
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477 
478 
479 
479 


479 
479 


479 
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377 
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524 


524 
524 
525 
525 


526 
527 
524 
526 
526 
526 
526 
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we Question. | Page. 
HANDS, Mr. C. £.: 4 
Correspondent to “Daily Mail ;” 7371 223 
also patient. 
Paardeberg: Field Hospitals - 7373 223 
Driefontein :— 
Field Hospitals - - - 7378 223 
Collection of wounded - - - 7442 224 
Mafeking Relief Column :— 
Medical staff - - - - 7382 223 
Ambulance arrangements: Bearer 7383 223 
companies, 
Medical treatment - 7386 223 
Transport of wounded and sick :— 
7396 2249 
By ox-wagon : - - 7434 204 
By railway - §- - - 7431 224 
é 7406 224 
Mafeking : Civil Hospital - - 7440 294 
7447 225 
Deelfontein Hospital - - - 7439 224 
HANNANCE, Private : 
Fell ill at Ladysmith - - - 1270 46 
Ladysmith Hospital  - - - - 1270 46 
HANWELL, Major J.: 
Patient. 
Wynberg Hospital - -| T5727 | 493 
Pisohatohtcin : Langman Hospital =i OvoL 493 
Norval’s Pont Hospital — - - - | 15735 493 
HARBORD, Rev. F.: 
Vicar of Kroonstad and Chaplain | 11494 339 
to the Forces. 
Kroonstad :— 
‘ 11499 339 
Russo-Dutch Hospital - - 11504 339 
11504 340 
Dutch Reform Church Hospital - |, 11505 340 
11511 340 
Kroonstad Hotel Hospital - - | 11504 340 
Hospital equipment: Supply in| 11506 340 
town. 
Orderlies : Opinion on - - - | 2 L511 340 
HARDY, Dr. A. W.: 
Civil Surgeon- - 13275 408 
Vet River Camp : Hospital treatment 13278 408 
Transport by railway :— 
Sick and wounded - - - | 13287 408 
Hospital stores - - | 13306 409 
Wynberg: No. 1 General Hospital 13295 | 409 
HARRIS, Miss : | 
Visitor at Wynberg oe 
Wynberg pppeeols - = 7301 | 220 
HARRIS, Private : | 
Patient. 
Kroonstad :— i 
Russo-Dutch Ambulance Meee ae 
re 11683 346 
Dutch Reform Church Hospital - 11687 246 
No. 3 General Hospital- - - | 11689 346 
HARRISON, Mr. F. (Commissioner) : 
ty on Cape Government Railway — 187 
rrangements. 
HARSANT, Mrs.: | 
ae at Sterkstroom Field Hos- 
Be eeciopni. Field Hospital = - 16277 512 
HARTLEY, Lieut.-Col. : 
In command of Highland Bri- | 
| gade Bearer Company, after- | (13773 | 426 
wards Principal Medical Officer | | 18796 42 
of Colonial Division. | 
Modder River: Treatment of sick and | 13773 | 426 
wounded. 
De Aar Hospital - - - - 13777 426 
Magersfontein: Treatment of sick and 13783 | 426 
Ge wounded, 
R.A.M.C. : 
Requisitioning power - - 13797 427 
Establishment — - - 13831 428 
General Hart’s Division : Transport, - - | 18813 4927 
Thabanchu Hospital - ix tty - | 13818 428 


3892. 
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a Question. | Page. 
HAYWARD, Trooper : 
_ _ Patient. 
Field Hospital: Patients’ valuables 16272 512 
HEALY, Private : 

Wounded at Graspan  - - 1893 58 

Orange River Hospital ne 1893 | 58 
HENMAN, Private : 
Fell ill near Bloemfontein 4964 146 
Bloemfontein: No. 8 General Hos- 4969 146 
pital. 
Transport of sick and wounded: by 4981 146 
railway. 
De Aar: No.3 Hospital = - - - 4980 146 
Woodstock Hospital - ni lee - 4986 146 
HEN WOOD, Private W.: | 
* Fell ill between Paardeberg and 5096 149 
Bloemfontein. | 
Bloemfontein :— 

18th Brigade Field Hospital - 5099 149 

15th Bri cade Field Hospital - - 5103 149 
Kroonstad: 8th Brigade Field 5099 149 

Hospital. | 
Transport of sick and wounded: by 5101 . }, 149 
railway. 
Woodstock Hospital - 5106 149 
HERBERT, Col. I. 
Lord Roberts’s Representative at 6347 | 192 
Cape Town. he 
Particulars and disposal of force in 6349 | 192 
South Africa at outbreak of war. 
South African Field Force: Com- 6356 | 192 
position of, on 29th April, 1900. | 
Wynberg Hospital pee 6362 | 193 
Base hospitals : Treatment of age and 6372 | 493 
wounded. | 
Military hospitals : Management of : 6374 | 193 
Duties of principal medical 89 =| 193 
J 6383 193 
officers, ete. 
Gifts to hospitals - - - 6382; 198 
| 
HEWITT, Private : | 
Ill at Bronker’s Spruit - - 7361 0 Bee 
Pretoria: Palace of Justice Hospital - 7363 | 222 
HICKSON, Major S: | 
Attached to No. 11 General Hos- | 16003 | 502: 
pital. : 
Kimberley :— : a 
Newton Camp Hospital- - 16004 502 
No. 11 General Hospital — - | 16021 588 
HILL, Dr. E.: | 
Medical officer on Hospital Ship 
“ Trojan.’ Statement’ 
Hospital Ship “ Trojan” IX, | 584 
HINES, Private A.: Question. | 

Fell ill at Botha’s Ville - - 4819 143 
Botha’s Ville Hospital - : : 4820 143 
Transport of sick and wounded ; by | (4824 | 148 

wagon. \ 4842. | 144 
Kroonstad :— a 

Convalescent Camp = - { Scat | 144 

Yeomanry Rest Camp - 4848 . 144 
Deelfontein Hospital - - - 4850 144 
Woodstock Hospital - - - 4854 id4 

AIRSCH, Mr. 1. : 

Visitor at Naauwpoort EEGs - 6142 179 
Naauwpoort Hospital - - . 6142 179 
Wynberg Hospitals - - - - 6151 179 

HODGES, Rev. C. K.: 

Wesleyan Military Chaplain- 14745 461 
Durban :— : 

Princess Christian’s os 14747 461 

Hospital ships - - 14747 461 
Congella Camp: Hospital tent - 14752 | 461 

| 
HOLLAND, Capt. : | 
Assistant Naval PEARS hore OBiGes jerele’ 
at Durban - 15249 475 
Hospital Ship ‘‘Sumatra” - - 15250 475 
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a (Question. | Page. reas a Question. | Page. 
HOLLAND, Mrs. A. M.: HUTCHISON, Capt. C. G.: 
Visitor at Sterkstroon Hospital - Adjutant of Cavalry Depot; Patient | 11618 
Statement Mooi River Hospital — - - - sues dey LIGTO 
Sterkstroom: Field Hospital — - - XX. 561 Bloemfontein : No. 9 General Hospital | 11621 
HOLLAND, Nursing Sister : Question. JAMES, Dr. P. W.: 
Superintendent Nursing Sister, 8875 267 Civil Surgeon at No. 9 General | 10063 
No. 8 General Hospital, Hospital. _ 
Bloemfontein: No. 8 General Hos- 8874 267 Woodstock Hospital  - - - - | 10065 
Hos pital. Bloom eae : No. 9 General Hos- | 10072 
pital. 
HOLMES, Nursing Sister : 
hkl Bia apres ra SMart 
Nursing Sister at No. 8 General 9337 279 ; 
Hospital. abichee ; to No. 2 Stationary | 13147 
‘ : 9337 279 ospital. 
Bloemfontein: No. 8 General Hospital { oo 279 East Tones : No. 2 Stationary Hos- |f 13151 
Orderlies generally : Opinion on - 9376 279 pital. , 13163 
Transport of patients by sea to Cape | 13158 
HOOTEN, Private J.: 5 TONE bee 
Fell ill at Ladysmith = - - - 1750 55 br Se oe va. : 13174 
Ladysmith : General Hospital - — - 1754 55 Masonic Hall Hospital- —- 13177 
; Victoria Hotel Hospital : - | 18175 
HOPE, Private J. : Wesleyan Chapel Hospital - - | 13175 
Fell ill at Bloemfontein- - . 1526 sil Other hospitals - — - il 13174 
Bloemfontein : Barrack Hospital : 1528 5l Hospital accommodation : Avail- 13177 
Wynberg Hospital - - - - 1542 51 able buildings 
HORN, Private: JAMESON, Surgeon-General J. : 
Pretoria :— Director-General of Army Medical 1 
Red Cross Hospital = : 7356 222, Department. 
No. 2 General Hospital = E 7356 222 Army Medical Department : Constitu- \2 
Transport of sick and wounded: by 7358 229 tion of, prior to campaign. 
ambulance train. Army corps: Constitution of — - - 3 
Climate, diseases, &c., of Natal and 3 
Transvaal : Sanitary notes on. 
HORNE, Mr. C. A.: Medical ee in South Africa :— 
: uae opera. ee Number on lst September, 1899 - 6 
ce pee ate of District, | 16961 534 ahpiose numbers sent out 6 
aR it AT ads ere uring subsequent months 
erent Rea treatment of} 16962 534 Medical staff: Number of, per army 11 
corps. 
Organisation of R.A.M.C. for second 13, 
aXe Vt a army corps: Steps taken 
HOST, Maj ee : Table of embarkation of R.A.M.C. 13 
Officer in No. 9 General Hospital- 8330 248 from November, 1899, to 18th July, 
No. 9 Hospital: Transport of, from 8334 248 1900. 
base. ; : Statement of strength of Medical 18 
Bloemfontein :— : Corps and other arms in South 
No. 9 General Hospital - - 8359 249 Africa on certain dates. 
lke i oN pms Re) 249 Percentage of troops for which medi- 22 
a upply 8404 250 cal provision is made, with highest 
Extra stores : Method of ob- 8421 250 percentage actually patients. 
taining. Supplies, medical appliances, doctors 27 
and nurses sent. 
; War Office: Responsibility of, re- 35 
HUGHES, Mrs. M1. : Shite supplies to South Africa. 
Visitor at No. 9 General Hospital, 8857 266 Additional doctors: Employment of - 4] 
Bloemfontein. fae onan ee : pe . d a 
Bloemfontein: No. om : able showing number of sick an 
SE ae ORR OT es 5807 me wounded in South Africa up to 25th 
May, a with percentage to 
HUGHES. posse ; strength 
BC Gee TE : Bloemfontein : Hospitals in, on 27th 61 
___,Attached to Welsh Hospital- 12808 394 April, 1900. 
Springfontein : Welsh Hospital - 12809 394 Diary of Principal Medical Officer in 62 
Transport :— South Africa: Extracts from 
Hospital transport generally - | 12818 394 Hospitals generally : Condition of — - 63 
W a Hospital from CapeTownto | 12813 394 Woodstock Hospital - - = : 63 
retoria. 
Eee requisites for Welsh | 12818 394 | JOHNSON, Dr.W.: 
ospital. r : sys 3 bs 
Sick and wounded, generally - | 12818 394 cee ie Practitioner in 9574 
Arn 7 M 11 ] S 7] : ste is 3 ¢ oem onteln, 
: a Ang Spear adits S yay ee Bloemfontein :— 
Hospital provision generally pe 
HUNTER, Mr. D.: Hee 
General Manager of Natal | 14757 462 Diseases prevalent - - - 9584 
Government Railways. 9 
Natal :— en 
Railway transport arrangements :— Guards’ Hospital - = : 9579 
Regarding hospital requisites |; 14758 462 Resident doctors : Medical aid 9581 
and personnel - - - 11 14766 462 “ 9584 
Regarding sick and wounded - 14766 462 Water supply z i 7 a 9604 
Ambulance trains - - -| 14768 462 9583 
Ambulance and other trains: | 1478] 463 Grey’s College Hospital Es 9610 
Number of patients conveyed 9618 
up to 3lst Aug., 1960. { 9584 
Se enter of sick and wounded | 14776 463 Dame’s Institute Hospital Liber: 
ben! « . 
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JOHNSON, Dr. W.—continued : 


Bloemfontein—continued : 
Army Medical Department: 

Opinion on. 
Milk ey - - 
Hospital requisites : 
tainable in town. 
och ital accommodation : 

ble buildings : 


St. Michael’s Home Hospital 


Quantity ob- 
Avail- 


Cottage Hospital - 5 : 


Medical comforts - > A 5 


JOHNSON, Sergeant W.: 


Fell sick at Hammonia near Ficks- 
berg 
areetoun, Ficksberg : Field Hospital 
Transport of sick and wounded :— 
By ox-wagon - - - - - 
By hos ital train - - - : 


Wynberg Hospital -_ - Erie 
Deelfontein : Imperial Yeomanry 
Hospital. 


JOHNSTON, Dr. D. W.: 


Civil Surgeon in charge of the 
Officers’ es Fort Napier. 
Pietermaritzberg 
Fort Napier Erloitel : - - 
College Flocpital - 
Transport. of sick and wounded : by 
railway. 
R.A.M.C. : 


JOHNSTON, Lneut.-Col. P. H. : 


Principal Medical Officer at Pieter- 
maritzberg Hospital, afterwards 
Senior Medical Officer of Natal. 

Pietermaritzberg :— 

Fort Napier Hospital - - - 

Milk supply - - - - : 

Pallas Hospital - - - - 


Orderlies . - * : Z 


JOHNSTON, Lieut.-Col. W.: 


Assistant Director of Army Medi- 
cal Service. 
Equipment of hospitals - 
Percentage of troops for which medical 
provision is made. 
Percentage of troops actually patients 


Proportion of field hospitals to army | 


strength. 
Army Nursing Service Reserve in 
South Africa: Number of. 


Field hospital: Accommodation : 
Army Medical Service: Transport - 


Army Service Corps: Transport and 
supplies: Responsibility. 
Medicine and materials : Amount sent 


out. 
Medical treatment at the front: Ar- 


rangements. 
Bearer Companies - shila : 
Voluntary aid - - - - - 


JONES, Dr. J. : 
Civil Surgeon - - : E 
Norval’s Pont : Stationary Hospital - 


Transport of sick and wounded: by 
_ railway. 


JONES, Most Rev. W. W.: 

Archbishop of Cape Town. 
Rosebank Camp - - - 
Maitland: McKenzie’s Farm Hospital 
Wynberg: Nos. 1 and 2 General Hos- 


pitals. 
Naauwpoort and Woodstock Hpitals - 


Commandeering 


Establishment - = : 


Question. 


9586 


9589 
9591 


9598 


9609 
9618 
9609 
9618 
Statement 


Question. 
5075 


5078 


5080 
5090 
5080 
5088 


13253 


13254 
13269 
13256 


13263 


14606 


14609 
14626 
14697 
(14644 
\ 14666 


65 


68 
70 


71 
72 


76 
91 


{ 94. 
100 
107 


112 
115 


120 
125 


15573 
15573 
15587 
15585 
15607 


16569 
16572 
16574 


16575 
16576 
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288 


288 
288 


148 
148 


148 
148 
148 
148 


407 


407 
407 
407 


407 


456 


456 
456 
459 
457 
458 
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485 
485 
486 


486 


521 
522 
522 
522 
522 


522 


JONES, Rev. M.: 


Garrison Chaplain, Pretoria. 
Field Hospital with 3rd Division - 
Bloemfontein :— 

12th Brigade Field Hospital - 


Other hospitals = - - 
Pretoria: Hospitals - ie it - 


JOSEPH, Private A. H.: 


Fell ill -~— - Biel S) » 2 
Kroonstad :— 

Kroonstad Hotel Hospital - - 

Dutch Reform Church Hospital - 

No. 3 General Hospital - - 


JUTA, Lady : 


Visitor at Wynberg Hospital. 
Wynberg: No. 1 General Hospital 


KELLY-KENNY, Lneut.-General : 


Commanding at Bloemfontein and 


district. 
Advance on Bloemfontein :— 
Ambulances : Medical staff: 


Bearer companies. 
Treatment of sick and wounded 
during advance. 
Doctors and orderlies: Opinion on 
Disease prevalent - - - - 
Bloemfontein :— 


12th Brigade Field Hospital - - 


Hospital requisites - 2 é 
Field Hospitals generally  - 2 


Milk supply - - - - 


Town Hospitals - = seth 
Nos. 8 and 9 General Hospitals - 


Portland Hospital - - 
Hospital accommodation : 
able buildings : 
Clothing for patients - - - 
Hospitals generally - - : 
Kroonstad Hospitals - 
Doctors, female nurses, aad cee 
generally : Conduct. 
Army Medical Service : Transport 
Classification of patients - - 2 
Doctors generally : Opinion on - - 
Clerical work in hospitals - - - 
Female nurses generally : Opinion on 
Orderlies generally: Opinion on: 
Suggestions. 
Civil and military elements in hospitals 


Be Ae 


KEOGH, Col. : 


Secretary and Registrar of No. 3 
General Hospital at Rondebosch; 
Principal Medical Officer at 
Springfontein ; went afterwards 
to Pretoria. 

Rondebosch :— 

Supply of nels Hoes - 

Portland Hospital - - 

No. 3 General Hospital - - - 

Springfontein :— 


No. 3 General Hospital (part) 


Supply of hospital requisites- 


. Pretoria : No. 2 General Hospital 
Tents : Comparison of types 
General hospitals: Transport = - - 
Ambulances generally: Comparison 
of types. 


Administrative and clerical work in 
hospitals. 


Civil surgeons in military hospitals: 
Opinion on. 
Orderlies :— 
Status: Opinion on~ - - 
Generally ; Opinion on - 


Commandeering. 
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12065 
12069 
12070 
12075 

f 12069 

(12072 
12073 


11690 


11692 
11710 
Oey 


16301 


11100 


11103 
11108 


11113 
11114 


11121 
11131 
11124. 
11127 
11187 
11125 
11134 
11142 
11129 
11137 
11167 
11147 
11147 
11152 
11151 
11154 


11187 
11162 
11155 
11168 


11171 
11174 
11176 
11177 
11179 
11179 


11185 


12354 
12363 


12355 
12367 
12375 


ee 
12375 
12357 
{12360 
12364 
12371 
12375 
12379 


f 12384 
12401 
12436 
12395 
12430 


12403 
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KEOGH, Col—continued. 
Army Medical Service :— 
Establishment ~~ 
Hospital necessaries : 
obtaining. 
Female nurses: Employment of in 
general and stationary hosp - 
Sanitation of hospitals - - 


KESTEVEN, Lord : 


Fell ill at Doorn River - = 
Medical treatment: Oculists . 


Bloemfontein : Portland Hospital 


Method of 


Deelfontein Hospital 


Movements of sick and wounded : 
Official intimation - . P : 


KIDD, Private W. A. : 


Fell ill at Kroonstad = - 
No. 11 Field Hospital, between Bloem- 
fontein and Kroonstad. 


Bloemfontein : No. 8 General Hospital 
Wynberg Hospital ms 


KIDWELL, Mr. P. W.: 


Visitor in Sterkstroom hospital. 
Sterkstroom: Burial of a private of 
the Kaffrarian Rifles 
Sterkstroom Hospital - - - 


KILDOFF, Private : 


Fell ill in Ladysmith - 
Ladysmith : Medical treatment - 


KILKELLY, Surgeon-Major : 


In command of Imperial Yeomanry 
Hospital, Pretoria; previously 
with Portland Hospital. 

Portland Hospital :— 

Rondebosch - 


Bloemfontein: £ os 


ort :— 
eight of hospital- 
Of hospital generally = - 


Trans 


Tents : Comparison of types - 
Bloemfontein: No. 8 General Hos- 
pital. 


Pretoria : Imperial Yeomanry Hospital 


KIPLING, Mr. Rudyard : 
Visitor at hospitals. 
Cape Town :— 
Hospitals generally 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Hospitals 
Maitland Hospital 


Woodstock Hospital 
Bloemfontein : Hospitals generally 


KIRKBY-THOMAS, Civil Surgeon L. : 


Letter to Commission :— 
Norval’s Pont: Stationary Hospital - 


KIRKMAN, Dr. A. A. Be: 


Civil Surgeon. 
Bloemfontein :— 


No. 8 General Hospital- 
Milk supply - 


KITCHENER, Lord: 


Chief of Staff. 
Order of 29th January 
transport: Effect. 
Advance on Kimberley : Transport of 
sick and wounded. 
Advance on Bloemfontein :— 


regarding 


Arrangements regarding sick and 
wounded. 


Field Hospitals generally — - : 
Ox-wagons and ambulances: Com- 
parison. 


Yield hospitals ; Control of transport 








Question. | Date. ° 
12407 Bs 
12410 373 
12417 373 
124295 373 

7507 226 
7507 226 
7513 226 
7519 226 
7515 226 
7519 226 
7517 226 
1505 51 
1506 51 
1508 51 
1510 511) 
1520 51 
3 iby; 51 

Statement 
NT. 561 
AX, 561 

Question. 
1154 tt 
1155 44 


11876 352 








11886 353 
11926 303 
11918 353 
11919 353 
11889 353 
11904 353 
\ 11934 354 
11906 353 
11917 353 
f 3555 109 
\. 3579 110 
3555 109 
3555 109 
3584 110 
3572 110 
— 487 
8965 270 
,°001 271 
8992 270 
13309 410 
13320 410 
13321 410 

+ 13330 411 
13345 411 
13343 411 
13325 411 
13351 411 
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pe ae Question. | Page. 
KITCHENER, Lord—continued. 
Bloemfontein : Amount of supplies~ - 13353 411 
Advance on Pretoria: Arrangements | 13354 411 
regarding sick and wounded. 
Sanitation of military camps -’ - | 13362 412 
KLEIN, Coil Surgeon : 

Attached to Rosebank Camp -| 16353 515 

Rosebank Camp - - eel lost 515 
KNOX, Major-Gen. W. G.. : 

In command at Kroonstad - 11629 345 
Ladysmith : Medical treatment - 11633 345 
Smithfield, Wepener, and other small 11637 345 

places off the lines of communication 
in Orange River Colony: Hospitals 
Kroonstail Hospitals - - - 11639 345 
KNOX, Sir Ralph : 
Permanent Under-Secretary of sc UR) a 
State for War. 
War Office: Constitution of  - 344 17 
Medical equipment :— 

Requirements for troops - - 345 17 

Requisitions for and supply of 357 18 
Ordnance Department and prepara- 350 17 

tion of hospital equipment. 355 18 
Medical Department: Transport - 358 18 
Medical staff generally : Additional aid 364 18 

LANCE, Mr. F..W.: 
Connected with British Red Cross | 13181 404 
Society. 
East London :— ~ 

No. 2 Stationary Hospital ~~ | 13183 404 

Hospital Ship “ Trojan” - - | -13213 405 

Hospital transports — - - 13214 405 
Queenstown : Civil;Hospital  - 13187 404 
Sterkstroom Hospitals- - 13191 404 - 
Aliwal North: Hospital of Colonial 13212 405 

Division. 

Bethulie: Field Hospital - - ~-| 13212 405 
Transport : Eastern railway system - | 13214 405 
Johannesberg : Hospitals generally - | 13220 406 
Stormberg action: Preparations for | 13221 406 
sick and wounded. 
LANGMAN, Lieut. : 

Attached to Langman Hospital - | 12647 381 
Transport of Langman Hospita! - - | 12649 381 
Bloemfontein: Langman Hospital - | 12653 881 

LAUDER, Dr. 
Civil Surgeon: In charge of 2484 74 
Southampton Hospita] Corps 
Orange River : Stationary Hospital © - alo 74 
Tans ; ry tLosy 2499 75 
Bloemfontein :— 

Milk supply - 2518 75 

No. 10 General Hospital : 2523 75 

No. 6 Brigade Field Hospital and 2527 15 

Highland Hospital. | 

Patients from outposts: Drafting 2536 15 

into hospitals. 

R.A.M.C.: Opinion on - - - 2544 76 

LAVERTINE, Dr. : / 
Civil Surgeon in Fort Napier Hos- | 15545 483 
pital, Pietermaritzberg. 
Pietermaritzberg: Fort Napier | 15545 483 
Hospital. 
LAWRENCE, Lance-Sergt. W. : 

Wounded at Spion aor - - 1796 56 
Spearman’s Hill Hospital bs 431 1797 56 
Transport “‘ Nubia” - eye: 1801 56 

LAWRENCE, Lieut. F. G.: 
Acted as Railway Staff Officer at | 13850 429 
Bloemfontein. 
Transport of sick and wounded:.| 13847 429 
Arrival of patients at Bloemfontein | 
station, and removal. 
LEARY, Rev. J; W.: 

Acting Chaplain - - . : 11331 332 
Bloemfontein :— 

Langman and New St. Andrew’s | 11333 332 

. Hospitals. 
13th Brigade Field Hospital - 11337 332 
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LEARY, Rev J. W.—continued : 
Bloemfontein—continued : 

Hospital accommodation : Avail- 
able buildings: Commandeer- 
ing. 

Mooi River: No. 
pital. 


4 General Hos- 


LEE, Laeut. C. A.: 


Fell ill at Karee - - 
Glen: Field Hospital- — - 


Transport of sick and wounded: by 
railway. 


Bloemfontein; Raadaaal Hospital = - 
Wynberg Hospital —- - - - 


LEGG, Rev. J.P.: 


Rector and Military Chaplain of 
Simon’s Town. 
Simon’s Town: Boer Prisoners’ Hos- 
pital. ; 


LE GRAND, Mr. W.S. (Sergeant im 
36th Imperial Yeomanry) : 
Patient. 
Naauwpoort : No. peuorel oe 
Wynberg Hospital 
Maitland Camp - : : - 


LE GRAVE, Rev. R.: 


Roman Catholic Chaplain 
Woodstock Hospital - - - 
Wynberg Hospital — - - - - 
ereen Point Hospital - - - - 
Bloemfontein :— 

No. 9 General Hospital- - - 

Lower Dame’s Hospital - - 
Pretoria: Hospitals generally - - 


LEMON, Private : 


’ Fell illat Bloemfontein’ - : 
Field 


Bloemfontein: 18th Brigade 
Hospital. 

Deelfontein : Imperial Yeomanry Hos- 
pital. 


Victoria Rest Convalescent Camp and 
Woodstock Hospital. 
LEON, Dre J. T.: 
Civil Surgeon in No. 8 General 
Hospital. 
oo : No. 8 General Hospital 


LESTRAN GE, Cwil Surgeon: 
Hospital Ship “Orcana” - - 


LE TEXIER, Father: 


Roman Catholic Chaplain 
Mooi River: No. 4 General Hospital - 


Estcourt Hospital - : - 
Pietermaritzberg :— 
Barracks Hospital - 
Hospitals generally = - - 


LIDDLE, Rev. W.. 
Visited Bloemfontein Hospitals 


Bloemfontein : Hospitals generally — - 
Ambulance wagons : Opinion on - 


LIGHTOWLERS, Capt. : 


Commandant and afterwards 
' Staff Officer at Simon’s Town. 
Simon’s Town: Medical treatment of 
Boer prisoners. 


LITTLE, Dr. : 


Civil Surgeon. 
Bloemfontein :— 


Hospitals generall y i. ‘ E 


No. 8 General Hospital- - - 




















Question. | Page eee Question. 
LITTLE, Dr.—continued : | 
Bloemfontein— continued : 
11347 332 3817 
No. 9 General Hospital- - - 3828 
3887 
R92 if 
11353 382 Milk supply se 5 a 4 2 aa 
Hospital accommodation: Avyail- | ~ 3880 
able buildings. 
* Hospital necessaries : Transport - 3890 

3464 107 Hospital administration - - - 3897 

3469 107 

3473 107 LITTLE, Private : 

+ 3483 107 ole 

3496 107 Feil sick at Esteourt — - - - 6986 
(3476 107 Hospital Ship ‘“ Simla” - - - 6989 

3490 | 107 
Ls 486 107 | LONG, Trooper : | 

Fellillat Karee - - - + -| 7875 

Karee : Medical treatment - - - 7878 

16995 535 Transport of sick and wounded: by 7885 
2 railway. 

535 loemfontein : No. 9 General tae 7888 

i ed Deelfontein Hospital - - 7897 

LONGLANDS, Private F.: | 
Ill at Bloemfontein = 4546 
| 5 
Suse 563 Bloemfontein: 13th Brigade Hospital- { aoe 

ditto 563 Transport of sick and wounded: by | 4556 

ditto 563 railway. | 
Question. McCALLOUGH, Private C.: 

12086 359 Fell ill north of Thabanchu - - 4750 
12089 359 Thabanchu: Temporary Hospital - 4753 

12091 360 Transport of sick and type — | 

12092 360 By ox-wagon - - 4762 

By railway | 4779 

12096 360 Bloemfontein: No. 9 Gener al “Hos: if 4767 

12099 360 pital - = - |\ 4787 

12104 360 Naauwpoort Hospital - - - -| 4782 

Woodstock Hospital - : - - | 4788 

5046 147 | McCARTHY, Corporal : | 

5051 147 Wounded at Lenner’s Hill - ck 16255 

Field Hospital: Lenner’s Hill, Otto’s | 16255 

5054 148 Hoop, Mafeking : Patients’ valu- 

ables 

5056 148 | 

McCARTHY, Nursing Sister : 
Wynberg: No. 1 General Hospital 12495 
ae Bloemfontein : No. 8 General Hospital | 12499 

9228 276 

Statem’t Prehetarinn Gideisin : - 7180 
LIT 552 Rondebosch, Wynberg, and Green 7182 

Question. Point Hospitals. | 

? Modder River :— 

nbc he Hospitals in buildings - - - 7190 
Tented hospitals - - 7193 
Transport of sick and wounded : 7200 

14327 446 by wagon: Arrival. 

14328 446 Classification of patients - 7206 
14331 446 Kimberley :— 
(14333 446 Drill Hall Hospital — - | 7209 

Masonic Temple Hospital 7209 

14331 446 Nazareth House Hospital 7209 

14334 446 Public School Hospital 7209 

14338 446 Naauwpoort Hospitals- —- - 7212 

On the march: Medical tr eatment : 
' ‘Transport of sick and wounded: by 7215 
railway 

8942 269 Bloemfontein : Highland Brigade 7224 

8943 269 Divisional Hospital. 

8954: 269 Glen : Field Hospital - - 7230 

2) Orange River Colony : Hospitals gene- 7252 
rally 
{ Bullock and ambulance wagons : 7254 

16897 532 Comparison. 

16898 532 | McCLURE, Rev. J. J.: 

Clergyman in Es Town - 16592 
Wynberg Hospital 16594 
Modder River and Orange River Hos- 16595 

pitals. 
Transport of sick and wounded: by | 16608 
railway. 

3806 116 Maitland: Yeomanry Hospital : Con- | f 16609 

3824 117 valescent Camp. i) 16615 

3813 116 Green Point Hospital - - - vale eee 

BR15 7 16615 
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McCONKAY, Private : 


Fell ill in Ladysmith - - 
Ladysmith Hospital - - 
Transport “Simla” - - - - 


MacCORMAC, Sir W.: 


Consulting Surgeon to the Forces. 
Natal and Cape Town: Hospitals 
and Hospitai ships generally. : 
Jacobsdal : German Hospital in 

Church. 
Kimberley : Civilian Hospital 
Natal :— 


Frere : Field Hospital ~ - = 


Mooi River: General Hospital - 

Estcourt: St. Augustine Commu- 
nity Hospital. 

Pietermaritzberg Hospitals - 

Colenso : Field Hospitals: Bearer 
Companies : Evacuation : Treat- 
ment of wounded. 

Transport of sick and wounded 
from field to base. 


Sleeping accommodation: Stret- 
chers. 
Ladysmith : USE Ee - 
Vermin - : - 
Water - : - - 


Ambulance wagons : Opinion on - 

Hospitals in South Africa generally : 
Opinion on. 

Medical conduct of 
Opinion on. 

Treatment of sick and wounded: 
Comparison of South African with 
other campaigns. 

R.A.M.C. officers 

Opinion on. 


McCORMACK, Major : 


Senior Medical Officer, Durban - 
Durban :— 


campaign : 


and orderlies 


Hospital Ship “ Orcana” 

Hospital ships generally - - 

Hospital Ship “Trojan” — - - 

Hospital Ships “Lismore Castle” 
and ‘“ Avoca.” 

Hospital Ship ‘‘ Simla” : - 

Orderlies on hospital ships - - 


MACDONALD, Private F.: 


“Fell ill at Belmont . - - 
Belmont : Field Hospital - 
Transport of sick and w ounded : by 

railway. 
Wynberg Hospital - - - - 


McDONNA, Private: 


Wounded at Paardeberg - - 
Paardeberg : Field Hospital - - 
Hospital accommodation generally : 

Opinion on. 


McDONNELL, Mr. H.: 


Visited Maitland Camp an 
Maitland : Convalescent Camp - - 


McGOWAN, Nursing Sister : 
Wynberg : No. 1 General Hospital 
Bloemfontein : No. 9 General Hospital 
Pretoria : Medical arrangements 


McGRADY, Private W. 


Fell sick at Potchefstroom - 
Potchefstroom : Boer farmhouse 
Pretoria: Irish Hospital  - - 
Transport of sick and wounded : by 

railway. 
Bloemfontein: No. 8 General Hospital 


Deelfontein Hospital - — - 
Maitland : McKenzie’s Farm Hospital 


MACKENZIE, Nursing Sister : 


Pietermaritzberg : Fort 


Napier 
Hospital. 
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eee Eee Question. 
McLEAN, Capt. A. C.: 
Wounded near Bethlehem - 7595 

Bethlehem : Medical treatment - 7596 

McLEAN, Private J.: 
Naauwpoort: No. 6 General Hospital | 15832 
a 
McMEEKAN, Capt.: 
Fell ill at Kroonstad — - - 11762 
Kroonstad :— 
3rd Brigade Hospital  - - - | 11764 
Kroonstad Hotel Hospital - - | 11770 
Scottish Hospital - - - - | 11776 
McMULLEN Capt. J.: 
Attached to McKenzie’s Farm 
Hospital, Maitland. Statement 
Maitland: McKenzie’s Farm Hospital- | XJI/. 
MacMUNN, Major: Question. 
Surgeon-Major, Army Medical Re- 4091 
serve. 

Bloemfontein :— 

p 4091 
No. 10 General Hospital 4127 
St. Michael’s Home Hospital { net 
Milk supply - - 2 4198 
No. 9 General Hospital - - 4263 

Pretoria :— 

Bourke Hospital - - - - 4147 

Other hospitals - - : : 4160 

Cone formed to buy neces- 4196 
'aTle 

Hospitals generally : SR os - 4203 

Johannesberg Hospitals = - - 4164 

Kroonstad :— 

Hospitals in buildings - - - 4168 
Scottish Hospital - - - - 4171 
No. 3 General Hospital- - - 4171 
Hospitais generally — - - - { re 
Dutch Church - - - Mes 4188 
Arrival of hospitals: Dates of — - 4189 

Regular and voluntary hospitals : 4179 
Comparison. 

Voluntary’ hospitals : Equipment of 4181] 

Norval’s Pont :— 

Edinburgh Hospital — - - : 4218 
Convalescent Hospital and Camp - 4218 

Deelfontein: Imperial Yeomanry 4225 
Hospital 

Kimberley : No. 11 General Hospital 4228 

Army Medical Department: Transport- 4237 

Hospital stores: Requisitions  - - 4240 

Allowance of orderlies to general 4246 
hospital. 

Clerical work in hospitals - - - 4253 

Sites of hospitals generally - - 4259 

MACNAMARA, Col. W.: 
Principal Medical Officer on Lines 6284 
of Communication. 

Hospitals on lines of communication : ya 
Staff. 6334. 

Convalescents: Employment of, as 6286 
nursing attendants. 

Medical arrangements in South Africa : 6287 
Comparison of, with those in other 
campaigns. 

Female nurses : Hoye of :— 

Generally . 6288 
At base and stationary hospitals - 6335 

Military and private hospitals : Com- 6288 
parison. 

Hospital equipment: Transport of — - 6293 

Gifts to hospitals - - - - a 

Civil surgeons in military hospitals - 6310 

Clerical and routine work in military 6320 
hospitals. 

Patients’ valuables — - : 6324 

Hospital work at base generally - “ogee 6334 

Bed-pans: Supply of - - - 6338 

Transport of sick and wounded : by 6342 


railway 
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Question. | Page, —--— | Question. | Page. 
McNEILL, Nursing Sister M. : MAYO, Dr. W.: 
Hospital Ship “Orcana” — - 14874 467 re St fis in No. 9 Gente | 10230 | 303 
; ospita, 
Bientontetn : No. 9 General Hospital 10230 =| -303 
MACPHERSON, Major W. G.: | | 
Deputy Assistant Director of 135 9 MEACHER, Private E. : | 
Army Medical Service. : 5 et ences : ; 
Filters :— Fell ill on road from Karee Siding | 11640 345 
Types of ster ilising filters 138 9 Kroonstad :— aly > : 
Provision of - - 145 10 Field Hospital etoile! a 
Transport of sick and wounded ; 150 10 tae coe 
ship. 1). +1 | or es 
Siatevess in South Africa: Average 155 10 eae) otek Hospital | ets re 
percentage of sick during peace. ! : chee re ak Dl teas 
Percentage of troops for which medical 156 10 is Reform Church Hospi- \4 te spe 
provision is made. ae OTe, | ‘? 
Evacuation of hospitals 157 10 | | 
lid : 
“eae ae: ided home up to 7th 164 10 MEADMORE, Private H. :— | 
Death-rates - é - 170 10 Patient. 
Percentage of sick and wounded on 180 11 Bloemfontein :— 
various dates. 20th Field Hospital - - | 3093 | 96 
Treatment of sick and wonnded: 186 11 No. 8 General Hospital - - - 3099 96 
Comparison of certain French and Transport of sick and wounded: by 3115 96 
British campaigns. railway. | 
Wynberg : No. 2 General Hospital - | 3120 96 
Rondebosch : No 3 General Hospital - | 3123 96 
MADDEN, Sergeant : 
Fell ill in Ladysmith  - 1285 46 MILTON, Dr W.: 
Ladysmith : Medical treatment 1285 46 Civil Surgeon in No. 9 General | 10320 304 
Hospital. | 
; Bloemfontein: No 9 General Hospital | 10320 304 
MALCOLM, Private : 
Fell sick on transport - - 1277 46 
Woodstock Hospital - - . - 1278 46 MINSON, Trooper : | 
Green Point Hospital- - -~— - 1281 46 Patient. | 
Field Hospital: Mafeking: Patients’ | 62691 511 
valuables. 
MANISTY, Trooper : 
Wounded at Kraaipan - - - 7453 225 ] WT Major G : 
We Column. Modical’) 7455" | 205 | “OZPET: Major. #.: we 
treatment. In charge of Stationary Hospital, 
Transport of sick and wounded :— Norval’s Pont. Satin. 
By ambulance wagon: Compari- 7461 295 Orange River: Medical treatment 15615 487 
son of, with ox-wagon. Norval’s Pont : Stationar y Hospital 15619 487 
By railw ay - - 7488 225 | 
"7467 225 ) 
Mafeking : Victoria Hospital { the 596 MOORE, Private : 
| 
Macks s , ‘£7499 2°26 Was wounded : : 2 a} 7039 209: 
ee > Hospital (7505 226 Hospital Ship “ Simla” -| 7042 209 
Estcourt: No. 7 General Hospital 7052 209: 
MANNING, Dr. V.: | 
. MORGAN, Major F. J.: | 
Sanitary Officer at Kroonstad 11554 341 ae 3 : 
Kroonstad :— Secretary to Principal Medical | 12282 368 
Dutch Reform Church Hospital 11556 341 Officer of 7th Division. 
Grand Hotel Hospital - 11557 | 342 Lord Roberts's Advance :— | 
Russo-Dutch Hospital - 11557 342 ith Division. :—— | a , 
( 11558 349 General medical provision and | 12281 368. 
Disease prevalent - 5 ; \ 11566 349 arrangements for sick and | 
Transfer of men from field to | 11561 342 wounded. | 
town hospitals : Condition. : 
MORGAN, Rev. E.: 
MASLIN. Private: Chaplain ; also Patient. 
e “ Lord Methuen’s Advance :— 
B Patient. : i) General medical treatment - 13086 402 
oemfontein : Portland Hospital 1759 55 Field Hospitals: Medical stz ve 13091 402 
j Opinion on. | 
Modder River : Hospitals gene-ally | 13095 402 
MASSEY, Sergeant L. : Transport of sick and wounded by . f 13108 402 
: an, ? pa 
Fell ill at Palmeitfontein = - 11727 347 Mei . t : ae 4 ee 
ete: New South Wales 11731 347 Wynberg : No. 1 General Hospital — - 1 13127 403 
mbulance. ‘ bul : = <e) | ( 42 
Kroonstad : No. 3 General Hospital - 11754 348 Bees eaue oT em re ens) Wome, 1/51 3109 Jz 
Pretoria :— | 
”, i Hospitals generally — - - | 13132 403 
MATTERSON, Rev. R : Racecourse Hospital - — - - { eer a 
en leven Minister at aan Barracks Hospital - - | 13140 403 
Heilbron Hospitals XVII. | 559 | 
MORGAN, Trooper C. V.: , 
* an : Fell ill at Sanna’s Post xy Mr 3020 41 
MAXWELL, Major-General : Question. Transport of sick and wounded: by | 1022 41 
Military’ Governor of Pretoria 12637 380 wagon. 
Pretoria: Hospital accommodation: | 12639 380 Bloemfontein: No. 9 General Hos- 1030 41 
Available buildings : Palace of pital. | 
Justice. Wynberg Hospital 2 = = = J 1035 41 
3892. f 
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Le Question. | Page. ania Question. | Page. 
MORISON, Capt. A. #.: NATHAN, Capt. e 
Attached to Norval’s Pont Sta- Assistant Director of Railways at | 11805 331 
tionary Hospital. Statement, Bloemfontein. 
Norval’s Pont: Stationary Hospital - | XYVII. | 564 Transport of sick and wounded: by | 11311 331 
Transport of sick and wounded ; Con- ditto 564 railway : Arrival | : 
dition of patients on arrival at Bloemfontein : Railway transport : | 11820 331 
Norval’s Pont Stationary Hos- Statistics regarding wagons coming 
pital. from the south, during period ath 
Naauwpoort: No. 6 General Hospital ditto 564 March to 3rd May, 1900 
| NEAL, Provate : 
MORRISON, Lneut. J. A, MP.: Waa wenndedl : r 3 7023 209 
Patient. Question. Hospital Ship “Simla” - §-— - 7026 209 
Modder River: Guards’ Brigade Field | 3607 | 111 
Hose. i NEWLAND, Sergt -—Major E. W.: 
Wynberg Hospital . A ie) ae Ih Attached to 15th Brigade Field | 12892 400 
es mee \ 3621 il Hospital. 
Transport ‘¢ Cheshire = Meee 3616 11 15th BHeaite Field Hospital : — 
12996 400 
A Jacobsdal = - - . - - |, 13010 401 
MOULD, Capt. : 13075 402 
In charge of Irish Hospital - - | 12076 359 Bloemfontein = ; ; - | 13029 401 
Bloemfontein :— sana a Karee - = | 3° ae He ne 
Irish Hospital 1207 5 : aherse , S Dall 
Arrival of sick and wounded : 12079 359 3 phaser ate 13076 402 
by railway. Transport of sick and wounded : by | { 13000 401 
Pretoria : Lrish Hospital - - c 12081 359 wagon 13016 401 
Tents : Comparison of types 12082 359 peters German Ambulance Hos- | 13017 401 
‘ ital. : 
Advance on Bloemfontein: Care of | 13023 401 
VOULT. Private - sick and wounded 
mi (iy 7 MUG « 
Fell ill in Tastysoeh - es Vise ie NEWMAN, Gunner : | 
Ladysmith: Medieal treatment - 1144 44 Fell sick at Ladysmith - : 6979 208 
Se = 1141 44 Pietermaritzberg Hospital - - - 6981 208 
Mooi River Hospital — - ; * ; 1151 44 Hospital Ship “Simla” - : - 6983 208 
4 
NICHOLLS, Private : 
MULCAHY, Col. F. FE : Fell sick at Cape Town- -~ - 2126 63 
In charge of Royal Army Cloth- 3585 110 Woodstock Hospital  - 7 ; 2126 63 
ing Depar tment. | 1 Transport “ Aurania ” 2140 63 
Army clothing : Tables giving par- 3585 110 
ticulars regarding. NICHOLSON, Major-General Sir W.: 
Director of Transports - 12595, 379 
MULLIN EVX, Rev. MU. : oa ras foot! are 
Acting Chaplain to the Forces [ 12600 379 
Rondebosch: No. 3 General Hospavel 14235 444 Field hospitals - é 3 12603 379 
Rk. A.M.C.: Opinion on - 14237 444 12606 379 
Bloemfontein :— 12614 380 
14244 444 ‘ are 12599 379 
12th Brigade Field Hospital « _ |} 14288 445 Technical and general: Definition 12602 379 
S 14204 445 Bearer companies: Amountaccom- | 12601 379 
14319 446 panying. 
: . % 497 5 \ 
13th Brigade Field Hospital - 3 4 ons Sa General and stationary hospitals ey a 
14244 444 Order of 29th January regarding - | 12619 380 
No. 8 General Hospital- _ |} 14288 445 Medical Department and trans- 12605 379 
14289 445 port. 12631 380 
14297 445 Medical Department and general | 12610 380 
14267 445 supplies for hospitals, 
14279 445 Conveyance of sick and wounded: | 12627 380 
No. 9 General Hospital. -  - || 14289 445 Comparison of ox and ambulance 
14297 445 wagons. 
14305 445 
14821 446 ; j 
Oxderlies : Opinion on : ; - | 14264 445 OCALLAGHAN, Mr. .: 
Surgeon-in-chief of Langman 3379 105 
: Private Hospital. 
MURRAY, Major-Gen. Wolfe : Langman Hospital : Transport of, from | 3384 105 
General Commanding Lines of | East London to Bloemfontein (3389 105 
Communication, Natal. Wynberg Hospitals — - 2 3387 105 
Natale= | Cape Town: Portland ‘Hospital - - - 3426 106 
F 714024 437 Bloemfontein :— | 
Medical arrangements generally - | - : 3395 105 
\ 14027 438 L THaanital 
Medical officers, ete.: Opinion on | 14024 437 ange ee ee Me oe 
x al t | 405 rs . € 
G Oe Be eatment of sick and | 14025 437 Trish Hospital : i 2 2 3424. . 106 
| Field Hospitals — - - : - |. 3427 106 
| eres Hospital - - 3451 106 
TRY ae ospital accommodation : “Avail- of 3451 106 
MURSELL, Dr. : | able buildings : Commandeering. \ 3455 106 
Civil Surgeon : 13590 420 | 
ae dstock Ee fee | 13591 420 OCONNELL, Ineut.-Col. : 
c o c 5 . 
pl is Sea data Genera Hospital | 13596 420 ' Principal Medical Officer of 16095 505 
No. 11 General Hospital. ; 
NATAL, Right Rev. the Bishop oft ek eed, Feet oe: 
one Aan | 5 505 
Visitor in Natal sa Wn No. 11 General Hospital —- 16102 _ 605 
Natal : Hospitals generall - | 14712 459 16109 505 
Hospitals in buildings generally - | 16097 505 
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a Question. | Page. 
OCONNELL, Lieut.-Col. —continued. 
Treatment of sick and wounded in the | 16107 505 
South African Campaign: Com- 
parison of, with that in the 1885 
Campaign. 
. ’ | 
OCONNOR, Lieut.-Col. : 
Secretary and General Assistant 6222 185 
to Principal Medical Officer at 
base. 
Female nurses: Engagement and em- | (6223 185 
ployment of. | (6255 186 
Doctors for transports: Engagement 6235 185 
of. 
Orderlies — - . ; 6244 186 
Army Medical Service : ‘Establish- (6251 186 
ment, é (6261 186 
Female nurses in base hospitals - - 6255 186 
OLIVER, Rev. R. D.: 

Government Chaplain - - = | 4.1993 328 
Woodstock Hospital - - - - | 11994 328 
Bloemfontein :-- 

Town Hospitals generally  - fil2ss 329 

(11239 329 

Old St. Andrew’s Hospital - = - | 11937 -329 

. “eh a é i 11239 329 

Orderlies : Opinion UE { 11940 309 

Female nurses : Opinion on 11242 329 

No. 8 General Hospital - 11245 399 

No. 15 Field Hospital - 11248 399 

O'REILLY, Rev. J. J. 

Roman Catholic Chaplain. 

Woodstock Hospital - — - 5328 154 

eye a. C8) £8828, | 155 

Green Point ston pis (5350 155 

Maitland: Imperial Yeomanry Hospital) 5353 155 
ORHFORD, H. W. 

Chaplain at Bloemfontein = - 557 25 
Bloemfontein :— 

Old St. Andrew’s Bellege Beepital 5G 24 

Milk supply - 2 528 25 

Industrial School Hospital - - 549 25 

Boer Barracks Hospital - . 549 25 

oe Hospital .. — - er : 25 

Iveagh Hospital -  - Nee oe 

No. 9 General Hospital- — - - f56l 25 

’ ; \ 587 .25 

Guards’ Field Hospital - 564 25 

MieldHospitals -. - - .-|: s574 26 

ts \ 604 26 

Sleeping on ground - 593 26 

Vermin - - - = 2 608 26 

Water supply — - - = 613 26 
Orderlies : Opinion on - 543 25 

616 27 

Base Hospitals generally — - 581 26 

Naauwpoort : Stationary Hospital 598 26 
ORGAN, Rev. H. J. : 

Acting Chaplain to the Forces 14341 446 
Esteourt :— 

Convent Hospital - - - Be PE SS, 446 

Schoolroom: Hospital in~ - 14342 446 
Mooi River: No. 4 General Hospital - - | 14353 447 

OSBORNE, Lieut. : 
Fell sick at Bloemfontein - - 3189 100 
3B a. 3191 | 100 
loemfontein : Langman Hospital { 3193 100 
Transport of sick and wounded: by 3192 100 
railway. So ee 
y) 100 
Wynberg : No. 2 General Hospital 3217 100 
PACE, Dr. H. E.: 
Civil Surgeon in No. 9 General | 10169 301 
Hospital. 
ieee fonteia : No. 9 General Hospital | 10169 301 
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| PAYNE, Private T. 


| PEARD, 


| PENTREATH, Rev. A. C.: 


Bloemfontein: No. 8 General eens | 
| PERSHOUSE, Dr.: : 





Question. 





PALLENT, Trooper A. 


Fell ill at Boshof 
Transport of sick and wounded : by Ox- 
wagon. 
K imberley : 
Newton Camp Hospital - 
No. 11 Dynamite Siding Hospital 
Deelfontein Hospital - - 


PARRY, Private : 


Fell ul at Eland’s Laagte - - 
Hland’s Laagte Hospital — - 3 - 


PATTISON, Private : 
Patient. 
Woodstock Hospital - : - - 


Wounded at Paardeberg = - 


Major H. J.: 

Was in charge of 9th Brigade Field 

Hospital. 

Kimberley :— 

Newton Camp Hospital 

Milk supply - 
Transport ot sick 

wagon; Arrival. 


PECK, 


and wounded: by 
Private : 


Orderly in No. 8 General Hospital 
Bloemfontein : No. 8 General Hospital 


PHET, Mrs: Fo: 


Municipal Engineer of Bloemfontein 
Bloemfontein :— 


Sanitation of hospitals generally - 
No. 9 General Hospital: Site 


Chaplain in the Army - 
Rosebank Camp - - 
Rondebosch: No. 3 General Hospital, 

and the Convalescent Camp. 


Civil Surgeon 


Orange River: Field Hospital 


rn 1 
—_— 


Naauwpoort : No. 6 General Hospital 
Johannesberg : No. 6 General Hospital | 
Civil surgeons in military hospitals 


PIKE, Major W.: 
In charge of 13th Brigade Field 
Hospital. 
Bloemfontein : 13th 
Hospital - - 


Brigade Field | 


1861 
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9434 
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9441 


9794 
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9706 
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19726 
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16398 
16308 
16348 
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13612 
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‘Statement. | 
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- 136385 
13619 
13653 





PILSON, Major A. F.: 


Patient at Tuli - - - si) 
Tuli Hospital - - - - | 


PINK, Trooper W.: 
Fell sick near Kroonstad 
Kroonstad ; Field Hospital - 


Springfontein : Field es 
Deelfontein Hospital - - 


POOLEY, Dr GAie 


15989 
15989 


7601 
{7601 
\ 7617 

7614 

7615 





Civil Surgeon - : 
Wynberg Hospital : : 3 my 


Hospital Ship “ Trojan” 


POTTER, Private W. E.: 


Ill at Bloemfontein 


14592 
14594 


14601 
~ | (15541 


4578 





Bloemfontein: No. 10 Genera! 5 Eo: 
pital, Artillery Barracks. 
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4579 
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eee Quest'on. | Page. 
POWER, Private J.: 
Attached to Imperial Yeomanry 
Bearer Company ; also patient. 
Woodstock Hospital Pare Gulve, 
ooastock Hospita b) = 1498 51 
Kimberley Advance: Collection of + 1466 50 
wounded 
B'oemfontein : Hospital — - : : 1481 50 
Doctors, nursing sisters, and order- 1502 51 
lies generally : Opinion on. 
PRET YMAN, Major-General G. T.: 

Military Governor of Bloemfontein | 10672 312 
Bloemfontein :— 

Hospital accommodation: Avail- | 10674 312 

able buildings : Commandeering 

Hospital necessaries available in | 10677 312 

town: Commandeering. 

Milk supply : Commandeering 10694 312 

PRICH, Corporal : 

Wounded at Brandfort - - 7803 232 
Grandfort: Medical treatment. - - 7804 232 
Transport of sick and wounded : by 7805 232 

railway. 
Bloemfontein : No. 9 General Hospital 7807 233 
_D<elfontein Hospital - - - - 7817 233 
PRICE, MroT) Rh: | 
Chief Trathic Manager of Cape 5626 165 
_ Government Railways. 
pia ena - oe ze 

ene g | 5635 165 

Amount of effective rolling-stock 5632 165 

Civil trains: Military usage 0644 166 

PRIOR, end. Ce: 

Acting Chaplain 14196 443 
i: £14199 443 
Colenso Hospital - - - - | 14225 443 
Esteourt :— 14221 443 

Convent Hospital - 14226 443 

(14230 | 443 

No. 7 General Hospital 14230 443 
Mooi River : General Hospital 14223 443 
Charlestown Hospital - 14234 443 

PROULX, Private H. : 

Wounded at Paardeberg 2012 61 
Paardeberg : Field Hospital- 2 2013 61 
Transport of sick and wounded : by 2014 61 

wagon. 
Ox and ambulance wagons: Compari- 2017 61 
son, 
Modder River Hospital 2019 61 
Wynberg Hospital 2022 61 
Transport “ Aurania ” - - 2028 61 
QUICGGLN, Private A.: 
Patient. 
Johannesberg: No. 6 General Hos- | 15824 495 
pital. 
Bloemfontein : No. 8 General Hospital | 15824 496 
RAIL, Mr. J. W.: 
Acting Hon. Agent of Victorian 
Defence Department, ete. ‘ 
Fs : Statement 
(xeneral medical treatment of Aus- | YYVIII.| 565 
tralian Troops in South Africa 
HED, Sergeant : : 
R as ; Question. | 
Dloemfontein: 15th Field Hospital - 1770 55 
RICHARDSON, Col. W. D.: 
Head Deputy Adjutant-General 6154 179 
_ for Supplies and Transports. 
Medical supplies South Africa : f 6156 179 
Method of obtaining. (6165 181 
Extract from Army Orders show- 6158 180 
ing establishments and transports 
supplied to R.A.M.C. 
Railway transport - - - 4 - 6159 180 
Medical comforts: Provision of for {6166 181 
troops. (6195 184 
Poisons : Method of obtaining 6191 183 
Medical comforts sent to :— 
Bloemfontein- : 6198 184 
Kroonstad 6200 184 

















ee Question. | Page. 
RICHARDSON, Col W. D.—contd. : 
Medical comforts issued for distribu- 6204 184 
tion from Base Depot, Cape Town. 
Medical comforts purchased by army 6213 184. 
in South Africa. 
Transport of supplies: from railway 6214 184 
stations to depéts. 
See also under COWIE, RICHARD- 
SON, and TROTTER. 
RICHARDSON, Nursing Sister: 
Army Reserve Nursing Sister 4430 136 
Bloemfontein :— 
No. 9 General Hospital- - - 4431 136 
Bishop’s Lodge — - - - - 4463 137 
Wynberg: No. 1 Hospital - - - 4466 137 
Orderlies : Comparison 2 - 4471 137 
ROBERTS, Fietd-Marshal Lord; 
Commander-in-Chief ot Forces in 
South Africa. 
Advance from Modder River to Bloem- 
fontein :— 
Transport :— ~ 
Order of 29th January, 1900: | 12670 382 
Effect of. , 
Ditto: Reasons for issuing 12675 389 
Bearer Companies : Allowance |. 12671 382 
of vehicles. 
Field Hospitals : Allowance of 12674 389 
vehicles. ae 
Military exigencies - - - eal: ae 
Treatment of, and arrangements oak 
for, sick and wounded gene- | eee as 
rally. 3 
12679 382 
Driefontein Hospitals — - - |4 12680 382 
12684 383 
Bloemfontein :— 
Field Hospitals on arrival at | 12687 383 
Bloemfontein. 
Hospital accommodation : Avail- 12689 383 
able buildings : Commandeering. 
Milk and other Lospital neces- | 12692 383 
saries in town : Commandeering. 
Hospital Staff —- ; - - | 12696 383 
Supplies - - - - - | 12696 383 
Railway transport into, generally- 12696 383 
Advance from Bloemfontein to Pretoria: 
Medical accompanitent - - | 12698 384 
Transport of sick and wounded 12700 384 
back to Bloemfontein. 
Kroonstad :— 
Hospital necessaries in town : 12695 383 
Commandeering. { 12701 384 
Hospitals generally : Hospital 12701 384 
accommodation : Available 
buildings : Commandeering. 
Joa transport into, gene- 12703 384 
rally. 
Milk Epes - - - | 12704 384. 
Johannesberg: Hospital accom- 12708 385 
modation : Available buildings. 
Medical stores and equipment ; Sup- 12709 385 
ply sent to South Africa. 
Transport :— 
Field hospitals — - - : - | 12710 385 
Base and general hospitals - - 12714 385 
Sanitation of hospitals - - - 12721 385 
Administrative work in hospitals = 12723 385 
Field hospitals and bearer companies : 12728 286 
Establishment. 
R.A.M.C. :— 
Establishment - 12/8005 38e 
Opinion on work of 127371 386 
Wynberg Hospital - : - 12734 386 
Civil surgeons in hospitals: Opinion | 12737 386 
on work of, 
ROBERTS, Nursing Sister : 
15003 470 
Hospital Ship “Sumatra” - . + 15066 471 
(15119 | 479 
An » ‘Lismore Castle - 15048 471 
_ »  * Roslin Castle” 15076 471 
% » _‘Assaye”: Transport of | { 15078 471 
patients to England. | 15121 472 
ROBERTS, Sergeant-Major Dy: j 
Chief Ward-master in No. 8] 11957 330 
General Hospital. 
Bloemfontein : No. 8 General Hospital 11256 330 
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INDEX TO MINUTES OF EVIDENCE—continued. 


Question. 


Page. 





ROBERTSON, Dr. : 


Fell ill near Kroonstad- 


ROBERTSON, Mr. W. : 
Landrost of Kroonstad- - 
Kroonstad :— | 
Hospital equipment: Supply inf 
town : Commandeering al 
Dutch Reform Chureh - - | 
Milk supply - - 


ROGERS, Rev. G. W.: 
Wesleyan Chaplain to the Forces - 
Pietermaritzberg : Fort Napier Hos- 
pital. 


ROLF E, Lance-Corporal : | 
Wounded at Pieter’s Hill 
Pieter’s Hill : Field Hospital 


Chieveley Hospital 
Moor River Hospital - - 


LOONEY, Bishop : 
Chaplain. 
Woodstock Hospital - - 


POSH, Mr. J. W. A.: 


District Engineer for 
Government Railways. 
Naauwpoort : 
Sanitation - - - - 
No. 6 General Hospital - 


ped, Dr. -W. £1. : 


Civil Surgeon in No. 11 General 
Hospital. 
No. 11 General Hospital :— 
Generally = - - - - - 
Kimberley: Roman Catholic) 
Buildings. | 
Civil surgeons in military hospitals 


USSHELL, Dr. W.: | 
Senior House-Surgeon at Kim- | 
berley Hospital 5 ; : 
Kimberley :— 


Cape 


Hospitals generally _ 


Milk supply - - 


Hospital requisites 
Orderlies : Opinion on - 


USSELL, Major M. W. : 


In charge of ambulance train 
Ambulance train: Staff and patients 


YERSON, Col. Stirling : 
British and Canadian Red Cross 
Commissioner. 
Orange River Hospital - 
Kimberley Hospitals - - - 
Bloemfontein :— 


Raadzaal Hospital - - 


—a_—— "7 


Field Hospitals - 


Hospital supplies : Transport of  - 


Green Hill Convent Hospital 

‘Grey’s College Hospital 

St. Michael’s Home Hospital : 

Old St. Andrew’s College Hospital | 

Orderlies : Opinion on. - - - 

Hospital accommodation: Avail- 
able buildings. 

Transport of sick and wounded : 
by ox-wagon: Comparison of, | 
with ambulance wagon. | 

Nos. 8, 9, and 10 General Hospitals 

Medical Department : Transport - 
Kroonstad Hospitals - - - 
Sanitation of hospitals - - - 





11758 


11513 


11516 
11521 
11516 
11518 


14538 
14542 


15892 


15893 
15895 


16051 


16051 
16059 


16069 


371 


373 
384 


(406 
(412 
(407 
| 435 
J 440 
458 
| 491 
( 502 
f4l2 
1455 
423 
426 
430 
431 
470 
473 


483 


490 
487 
489 
498 
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340 
340 
340 
340 
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454 
454 


498 


498 
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Question. | Page 





SADLER, Private: 
Patient - B A 


SAUNDERS, Private : 


Patient. 
Mooi River Hospital 
Modder Spruit Hospital 
Hospital Ship ‘‘ Simla ” 


SAVAGEH, Private H.: 


Fell sick at Bronker’s Spruit 
Bronker’s Spruit : Field Hospital 
Transport of sick and wounded :— 

By ambulance wagon 


By ordinary train - - $ : 
By hospital train - 
Pretoria : Palace of Justice Hospital - 


Bloemfontein : No. 9 General Hospital 
Wynberg Hospital —- A : : 


SCHOLTZ, Dr. W, C.: 


Physician in Langman Hospital, 
Bloemfontein. 
Bloemfontein :— 
Langman Hospital - - - 
Raadzaal, Convent, Grey’s Col- 
lege, and Dame’s Institute Hos- 
pitals. 


12th Brigade Field Hospital 


Sleeping on ground - - - 
Transport of sick and wounded : 
by railway : Arrival 
Sanitary condition: Sites of hos- 
pitals : Accommodation. 
No. 9 General Hospital 
Kroonstad : — 
Grand Hotel Hospital - 
Dutch Church Hospital- 
Staff = - - - - - 
Hospitals generally — - - - 
Pretoria :— 


Hospital accommodation : Avail- 
able buildings: Palace of Justice 


Staft - - : - 

Hospital necessaries: Methods of 
obtaining. 

Irish Hospital - - 

Committee to obtain 
necessaries. 

Bourke Hospital 


hospital 


Langman Hospital 


Concert Hall - - - - - 
Wynberg, Portland, and Rondebosch 
Hospitals. 
Classification of cases on returns - 
Woodstock Hospital - : : 


SCOTT, Dr. W. Ax: 
Civil Surgeon in No. 8 General 
Hospital. 
Bloemfontein : No. 8 General Hospital 


SHELLER, Private R.C.: 
Wounded at Driefontein 
Driefontein :— 
Collection of wounded - - 
13th Brigade Field Hospital - 
Bloemfontein : Artillery Barracks Hos- 
pital. 
Orderlies generally : 
Wynberg Hospital 
Transport “ Pembroke Castle” - 


Opinion on - 


SHERIDAN, Corporal H.: 
Master-cook in No. 8 General Hos- 
pital. 
Bloemfontein : No. 8 General Hospital | 


SHERIDAN, Mr. J. KR. B.: 


Professional Masseur 
hospital ships. 
Durban :— 
Hospital Ship “ Trojan ” 


on certain 


Sona eo OO 


— 


( 





1902 


6957 
6957 
6958 


5963 
5972 


5980 


Veaot 


0991 
601] 
5971 
5987 
6005 
6014 


5356 
5377 
0383 
0378 
5384. 
5399 
5500 


9500 
5519 
5520 


5404 
5405 
5406 
5413 


5429 
5446 
5451 
5443 
5447 
5457 
5474 
5460 
5463 
5480 
5467 
5472 
5486 
5486 
5490 


5494 
5511 
9188 
9189 


2154 
2155 
2164 
2166 
2169 
2173 


2177 


10625 


14791 


14793 
14811 
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176 


155 
155 
155 
155 
156 
156 
159 


159 
160 
160 


156 
156 
156 
156 
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157 
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157 
158 
157 
158 
158 
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158 
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310 


310 


463 


463 
464 
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| Question. |Page. ———_—_—. | Question Pal 
| 4 
SHERIDAN, Mr. J. R. B.—continued : SMITH, Private : | 
Durban—continued : Patient. | 
(14794 463 . Deelfontein Hospital - - - hey 222 
; ee fy - 14808 464 Transport of sick and wounded : by 5 222 
Hospital Ship “Orecana”  - 14811 464 ambulance train. 
14824 464 
, P “ Lismore Castle ” { oe a ; SMITH, Sergeant : 
14811 464 Chief Ward-master at No. 8 9388 280 
i , “Avoca” { HSS ied ' General Hospital. ; 
|, “Simla” lv yaRld 464 Bloemfontein : No. 8 General Hospital 9388 280 
2 Av, - ’ 
Gifts to hospital ships 14828 464 : SMITH, Surgeon-Lieut. Me W. : 
SIMPSON, Private : peg: to No. 9 General Hos- 
Wounded at Pieter’s Hill 1102 3 | danse eee 5 ne 
Pistera Till; Medical treatment 1162 43 Bloemfontein : No. 9 General Hospital 8591 a 
} 1 Vy Fir 7 Gee ap SPA a 5 Dee ‘ 
SIMPSON, Private : SOMER VILLE LAK GE, Lreut. oe 5 ne 
Fell sick at Kroonstad - 5150 150 pe Medical Officer at Johan- eas 398 
Kroonstad : Dutch Church Hospital - { ape ed No. 6 General Hospital : Transport of | 12903 398 
Bloemfontein: No. 9 General Hos- 5153 150 Naauwpoort :— (12908 308 
pital. No. 6 General Hospital 2 \ 12957 399 | 
aries anits 5158 > a : 
Woodstock Hospital - - 5158 150 Milk supply ; " ; 12928 399 
SKIP WORTH, Capt. : Senitation ita 
. eek ae | Civil surgeon in military hospitals | 12907 399 
Commanding excess numbers of 6761 203 Female nurses: Employment of, in | 12926 399: 
Artillery at Maitland Camp. general hospitals. 
Transport of sick and wounded: by { 6764 203 Johannesberg ao 
railway. ; \ 6799 204 No. 6. General ec : - | 12932 399 
Naauwpoort Hospital - - 6766 203 Sanitation  - ‘ e 12960 399 
Kroonstad : Church Hospital 6766 203 | 
Maitland : Convalescent Camp - (67 81 2038 SPAIGHT, Major Gartside : | 
(6809 204 Bel ne S Co 11606 344 
Wynberg Hospital - 6794 204 Hist ee Ri yeh * cone on 
7 ir : 3 eNO. an, als Ss 
Woodstock Hospital 6794 204 Karee Sidiny: 3 A 2 1607 st 
AN. Mr Fa Vet River - = 2 2 : ) 44 
SLOAN, Mm . Jk W, “ Weljelegen cs . * K ye 11607 344 4 
Civil chemist in No. 8 General Hes- | 10557 308 Zand River - = > é 11607 344. 
pital. { Kroonstad :— . 
Bloemiontein: No. 8 General Hospital 10558 308 Generally- - - : - | 11607 344 — 
; Milk supply - =~ - <3) @EnGey7 344 
SLOGGETT, Lieut.-Col. A. T.: 
Commandant of Imperial Yeo- 7696 230 SPAIN, Lieut. W. S.: ‘ 
manry Hospital, Deelfontein. In command of TuliCamp— - < 15944 501 | 
Private and military hospitals gene- 7696 230 Tuli Camp and Hospital — - = : 15943 501 | 
rally : Comparison. : 
Tents: Comparison of types - 7707 230 | SPARROW, Mr. D.: 
Army Medical Service :— Visitor at Steynsberg Hospital. — Statement : 
Transport - = - 3 7709 230 Stey nsher ° Hospital = XXIV. 562 
Female nurses: Employment in 735 230 P 
base and stationar hos vitals, : 2 ' 
Establishment z : 7756 231 | SPELLACY, Private : Question. E 
Kroonstad Hospitals 7723 230 | Fell ill at Bloemfontein 2 : 1584 52 | 
Bloemfontein : No. 9 General Hospital 7727 230 Field Hospital — - : - ing ee 1587 529 
Orderlies : Opinion on 7744 230 Bloemfontein : Industrial Home Hos- | {1595 52 
Bearer companies : Opinion on per- 7745 230 pital. (1619 52 
sonnel. Transport of sick and w ounded: by 1608 52 
Hospitals at front generally: 7748 230 valle ay. 
Opinion on. , 
eae equipment : Transport from 7754 231 STANFORD, Private : 
ase f ps 
Gelawdia + : : 7769 2 Fell ill near Johannesberg - 4678 141 3 
Medical Apne niOn j ij F "771 oH Transport of sick and waumee by 4681 141 
ambulance wagon. 
SMALIMAN, Dr: A. B.: ; Johannesberg: Boer Hospital - — - ae MM 
ie ate in No. 9 General | 10349 305 | Kroonstad: Convalescent Camp - 4733 142 
ospi 
Bidonsfonesirs No. 9General Hospital | 10349 305 | STANLEY. Lord: 
SMART, Lanee-Corporad LJ Palate Reet ee 
Wounded at Paardeberg — - 1813 56 Press correspondents’ conieeaneea : 
Paardeberg: Collection of w panded 1815 56 tions: Censoring = - -| 12738 386 
and medical treatment. Kroonstad :— 
Trans port of sick and wounded : by eee 56 Russo-Dutch Hospital - 2 E 127414 387 
wagon. j 41822 56 Milk supply - «9 36) gt acing ai See 
Modder River Hospital - - 1822 56 Aidt es : 7 
Wynberg: No. 1 General Hospital - 1827 57 : 
! iS, Col.: 
SMITH, Dr. W.S.: See ; 
ar Principal Ordnance Officer - : 284 158 
Civil Surgeon to MeKenzie’s Farm 6635 200 Hospital equipment :— 
M ner Maitland. On hand at commencement of { 286 8 
a war - - - - - - 302 1 
, ‘ : 6635 2 
McKenzie’s Farm Hospital - 6853 ane Despatch of - : c : ra a 
Convalescent Camp - : F 6833 205 Dates of requisitions and cupply - 313 16 
: ‘ Table showing number of 1 332 16 
SMITH, Nursing Sister : ene out. ‘ut ne 
15506 482 Table showing amount of hospital 337 16 
8 
4 





INDEX TO MINUTES OF EVIDENCE—continued. xlvii 
a a s | 
Question. | Page. eS Question. | Page. 
be 
TEVENS, Civil Surg oh ii: STEWART, Nursing Sister—continued: 
Was with Bearer Company of 19th 9429 281 Kimberley—continued : 
Brigade on march from Graspan. Newton Camp Hospital 16078 504 
Be erert of sick and wounded during 9430 281 Transport of aa and wounded 
mare into Kimberle Concition of from 505 
TE VENSON, Surgeon-General W. F. : Rei EAG oy nonival. 
Principal Medical Officer of Line 
. ae ption. Afterwards STEWART, Trooper J. : 
rincipa edical Officer at Fell sick at Beir : 705 202 
Bloemfontein, and at Pretoria. Soa? NEGO Teta ae = nla ae 
ce from Modder River to Bloem- pene ire ST eco { eles sik 
ontein :— 20% 
~ 6730 202 
Hospital provision - : " ies ae rps: of sick and wounded: by 6733 202 
: i745 202 
Transport of sick and wounded: | 13406 413 Bamboo Creek : Medical treatment Aes a6 
: by eae Umtali Hospital 6732 202 
Bloemfontein :— as Beira: Hospital ship - - 6746 203 
Hospital provision generally - i, jeaal 413 ‘Transport “ Manilla” - 6748 203 
\ tee 414 Maitland : MceKenzie’s Farin Hospital 6751 203 
Hospital accommodation; Avail- ( hae 413 
able buildings : Commandeering adee es 
: © | (13478 415 STOKER, Dr. G.: 
No. 10 General Hospital —- 13425 413 ; 
‘ (13426 414 Attached to Irish Hospital 12191 364 
Hospital staff f ; = \ 13448 414 Expedition to Prieska :— 
‘Transport generally from base - | 13439 414 Trish Hospital ee: au 
Milk supply - - - - | 13440 414 , \ 12195 364 
13445 414 Transport of sick and wounded -| 12192 364 
: : 13457 414 Diseases prevalent- - - | 12193 364 
Hospital equipment - 13474 415 De Aar: Stationary Hospital = - 12196 364 
13558 418 Doctors, orderlies, and female nurses | 12198 364 
[13451 414 ou ally : Number of, 
No. 8 General Hospital - 4 2 5 Bloemfontein :— 
: ae ee ii Spread of fever: Cause - - 12202 364 
1 OA Transport of sick and und d 
No. 9 General Hospital ein: re arcone t iront :— ayiel 
Transport of sick and wounded: | 13479 415 By railway and by wagon eas sie 
by railway : Arrival. By railway - : f ood 366 
Advance from Bloemfontein to Pre- \ 12208 265 
toria :— Trish Hospital — - - - f 12235 366 
Hospital provision - 13383 413 : l pare 365 
Transport of sick and wounded: | 13469 415 N Ciancral Heectial 12208 365 
bac to Bloemfontein. 0. 9 General Hospita l ones 366 
Krooustad :— , Ee elas ae : 
Hospital provision on arrival | 13485 415 gia reqnisites: Quantity in | 12209 a 
of troops. 5 ‘ Z 
Hospital accommodation: | 13485 415 tee ‘ one oo 
oan Bees Com. ged = sick and wounded: | 12219 365 
Hospital equi ape - - | 13485 415 ier 95 
Hospital sap ; _ | 13488 415 Convalescent Camp and RestCamp | 12233 366 
Russo-Dutch Hospital - ope he STONE, Capt. C. A 
=P \ 13495 416 | SLUL apt. 
Milk supply - 13530 417 Attached to Tuli HOspera 15918 500 
Field hospitals generally : Fanctions, 13385 413 Tuli Hospital - - - | 15918 500 
and equipment. 
Hospital provision per division: | 13434 414 STONE, Private : 
ae ener of Fell sick at Broomspruit — - 5108 ie 
<A, (Oy 5 ¢ e 
Hogpital accommodation: Avail-| (isis | sig | © Preomapralt: Frigute Field Hospital | 5108 | 1p 
able buildings. Palace of Justice. | (13589 419 Transport of sick and wounded : by 5135 149 
Hospital equipment — - - - | 13500 416 railway 
Hospital provision per regiment: | 13503 416 oa . i z 2 ‘ 5 150 
Staff: Opinion on. Woodstock Hospital 146 0 
Female nurses: Further employment | 13508 417 STONEMAN, Lieut.-Col.: 
Be yi , : a 
R.A.M.C.: Establishment - - -| 13510 417 Chief Audit Officer of Natal Army | 14476 ee 
General and stationary hospitals: | 13519 417 Ladysmith : Intombi Hospital - - | 14478 452 
Opinion on. | 
€lerical work in hospitals - | 13527 417 | STUART, Covil Surgeon : 
Hospital supplies: Purchase of, by | 13531 417 | Civil surgeon : also patient - 
medical officers ; Regulations. 4 Pietermaritzberg : Fort Napier Hos- | 14904 467 
Civil surgeons in military hospitals - | 13550 418 pital. 
Orderlies : Status: Opinionon - = - | 13565 419 Frere : No. 1 Stationary Hospital 14919 468 
Ambulances: Opinion on . - - 13570 419 Alico: eer Hospit a ae Z - | 14930 468 
- Hospital necessaries: Transport of, | 13575 419 Hospital Ship“ Trojan” - - - | 14935 468 
from England. * gin” Orcana = - - 14940 468 
TEWART, Capt D.: | SUPPLE, Col. : 
Fell ill at Pretoria emit ahyi 3784 <I6 Principal Medical Officer, Cape | 5670 167 
Pretoria :— Town. 
Racecourse Hospital - -~ - 3789 116 Medical stores «— 
Bourke Hospital - 3790 116 Supplies from England - 5670 167 
Transport of sick and wounded : by 3795 116 Transport arr angements — - 5672 167 
railway. 5677 167 
Requisitions from front - 5764 170 
[TEWART, Superintendent Nursing t fe 171 
Sister : Extra supplies: Manner in which | {5679 167 
ae 5769 17] 
Nursing ee tendant of No. 11 | 16073 504 AG EEN SN et epee sel ihe 
G 1 Hospita unior medica ; 
eeiecey "a aire i ction) ante Movements of, from 5689 168 
; 7 ase to front. 
No. 11 General Hospital 16086 505 Ambulance trains generally ae 5692 168 
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| Question. pPaee. 
| 
SUPPLE, Col.—continued : 
Transport of sick and wounded :— 
Ambulance trains :— 
Number of deaths in 5703 169 
Approximate number of 5705 169 
patients brought to-base by. 
Ordinary trains :— 
Number of patients brought 5708 169 
to base by. 
Number of Aoatha't in - 5710 169 
Arrangements for meeting trains - 5711 169 
Return showing number of deaths 5714 169 
occurring within two days of 
arrival by train. 
Orderlies generally = - S 5717 169 
Number of admissions, and percentage 5726 169 
of deaths at base hospitals. 
Percentage of deaths on homeward- 5731 169 
bound tr ansports. 
( 5732 170 
Wynberg: No. 1 General Hospital 5734 170 
5784 171 
Sanitation of hospitals 5742 170 
Selection of doctors for duty on frame: 5746 170 
ports. ; : 
Embarkation and  deparkation of 5753 170 
patients at Cape Town. 
Medical officers and female nurses: 5758 170 
Transport to front. 
Hospital arrangements generally : 5783 171 
Ovinion on. 
Woodstock Hospital - - 5788 171 
SUTHERLAND, Trooper : 
Patient. 
Field Hospital: Patients valuables - | 16263 511 
SOTTON Capt. i. : 
Railway Staff Officer at Bl»emfon- | 12970 400 
tein. 
Transport of sick and wounded: by | 12971 400 
railway: Arrival at Bloemfontein. 
SWAYNE, Rev. W.S.: 
Acting Chaplain to the Forces 6269 187 
. =. : r 6270 18 
Maitland Hospital - : { 6276 Ve 
: 6272 187 
Woodstock Hospital - - - { 6280 188 
Green Puint Hospital - 6272 187 
TAPSON, Mr. D.: 
Sometime patient at Sterkstroom 
Hospital. Statement 
Sterkstroom Hospital - WOGONE Ai” 
TAYLOR, Driver: Question. 
Vell ill - - 1239 45, 
Colenso Hospitals 1240 45 
THACKER, Major : 
In charge of Base Medical Stores. 5800 172 
Medizal stores :— 
Distribution on arrival from 5792 172 
England. 
Requisitions for and transport of, 5801 172 
from base to front. 
Amount sent from England - 5836 173 
THOMAS, Superintendent NursingSister 
Superintendent Nursing Sister of 4504 139 
Woodstock Hospital. 
Woo.lstock Hospital 4504 139 
THOMAS, Rev. Rice: 
Chaplain to the Troops: Cape 5281 152 
Town and Wynberg. 
Condition of patients on arrival at | f 5284 152 
Wynberg Hospital. \ 5287 153 
5284 152 
Wynberg Hosjntai - - - 5289 153 
\ 5317 | 153 
te . 5304 153 
Woodstock Hospital 5311 153 
THOMPSON, Capt. Rf. : 
Fell ill between Kroonstad and 3501 107 
Johannesberg. 
Medical treatment in Ist Cavalry 3505 107 
Brigade. |. 3537 108 











AE Oa Question. Page. 
j 
THOMPSON, Capt. Rk. R.—contd. : j 
Kroonstad Hospitals - - 3511 108 q 
Transport of sick and wounded : by 3527 108 
railway. 
Cape Town: Claremont Hospital — - 3533 108: 
Bloemfontein: Volks’ Hospitas - - 3548 109) 
‘ 
THOMSON, Sir W.: 
In civil charge of Irish Hospital - | 11937 Bod 
Trish Hospital :— t 
Transport of - - - - - | 11938 354 — 
Bloemfontein - - - | 11959 355 
During advance on Pretoria. - - | 11984 355. 
11972 355. 
Pretoria - - - - - |4 12002 356 
12044 357 








Transport of sick and wounded: by ie a 
railway. 12056 358 
Kroonstad : Hospitals generally - - | 11982 355. 
Pretoria :— 7 
ee ital accommodation: Avail- | 12025 356. 
ble buildings: Palace of Justice. 
Garinitess to erg hospital 12025, 356 
requisites: Work o 
Hospitals generally _ - 2 - | 12025 3568 
Pretoria and Johannesberg : Hospital | 12029 3578 
requisites obtainable in. 
Army Medical Service : 


Establishment -~— - : 7 nn a | 
Female nurses generally: Employ- | 12049 357 
ment. 





Sanitation generally = - - 12056 358 - 


THORLEY, Sergeant : 


Wounded at Bilfsberg - - - 7899 235. 
Bilfsberg : Collection of wounded - 7900 235 
Senekal: Field Hospital  - - - 7903 235. 

ies: Opini 2 ; ‘ 7911 23 
Orderlies: Opinion on 7917 235, 
Deelfontein Hospital - - - - 7916 235. 


TOBIAS, Rev. C. F.: 
Acting Chaplain to the Forces. Statement 





Woodstock Hospital, - . - - | XXIX. | 565 | 
Transport “ Umbria” - - - - | ditto 565 
“‘Dunera” - ditto 565. 
March of 10th Division from Danfield ditto 565. 
to Potchefstroom: Medical treatment 
Krugersdorp Hospital - - - - | ditto 56 
TODD, Private : Question. 
Fell ill at Sign Post Ridge, Lady- | 2202 65 
smith. 
Sign Post Ridge: Field Hosen - 2205 65. 
Transport “ Britannic” - 2213 65 


TREVES, Mr. F.: 


Consulting Surgeon to the Forces. 


Natal :— 
Field Hospitals — - - - - 2577 71T4 
Orderlies : Opinion on - - 2580 77 
Medical Department : Transport - 2583 77 
Hospital equipment and supplies - | 4 et a 
ies 
Female nurses in field and 2597 vies 
stationary hospitals. 
Sleeping accommodation in field 2598 77 
hospitals. 
Transport of sick and wounded 2606 78 
generally. 
Pietermaritzberg Hospitals - - 2612 78 
Ox and ambulance wagons: Com- 2608 78 
parison. 


TROTTER, Col: 
See under COWIE, RICHARDSON, and 


TROTTER. 
TRYON, Capt. : 

Fell ill at Bloemfontein - - 5900 118 

Bloemfontein :— 
Field Hospital — - - - - 3903 118 
St. Michael’s Home Hospital - soOr aa 

Transport of sick and wounded :— 
By hospital train - - - 3912 119} 
From base hospital to England - 3927 119 


Wynberg Hospital - - - 3919 119 
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—_-—— Question. | Page. ———— eS SSS eee Question. | Page 
TUCKEY, Major, TB. me WAKEFIELD, Mrs. W. H.: 
In charge of Raadzaal H al - 24 ‘ 
he eee ae Ob na ospital 8304 248 Visitor. at Stellenbosch C ‘ottage 4299 13] 
Raadzial al Hospital and MeKenzie’s Fann. 
Ae ae f ospita 8305 248 Stellenbosch, &c. : Accommodation 4318 131 
ilk supply - $321 248 oa of buildings, beds, and comforts 4323 13] 
. authorities 
TUNSTALL, Private : Maitland : McKenzie’s Farm 4324 131 
Fell sick - 7004 209 
Hospital Ship “ Simla,” 7007 209 WALKER, Private : 
Wounded at Spion Kop - 208 
3 Spearman’s Farm : Fa Hos iba 2 ; S 
TUOHY, Private: Frere Hospital x x a tee 
Ww ounded at Pieter’s Hill 2184 64 Transport “ Oratava ’ 2094 62 
Prehoriens Fills Mooi River Hospital 2096 62 
Collection of wounded - - 2185 64 
ok sb Brigade Field Hospital - 2186 64. WARD, Col. H. W. D.: 
shieveley Hospital - - 2189 64 Ladysmith ; P. ‘oops. i 225¢ 36 
Mooi River Hospital 2194 64 bacpitale SE aa Salecdl 2 Soe ml 
‘Transport “ Simla ” 2199 64. Appointed Director of Supplies | 12255 367 
| with Lord Roberts. 
TURNER, Dr. @:: Transport of supplies :— 
a be ot fhe rile ; 12256 | 367 
ay ee of | 12844 395 During advance of Lord Roberts - ee 367 
: 12272 36 
Pretonaa Bloemfontein : Supplies for troops | (12259 367 
Sanitary arrangements, generally | 12849 395 generally. \ 12272 367 
Sites for camps : elem oii 12849 395 Pretoria : Transport of sick and | 12964 367 
Trish Hospital : - | 12863 396 wounded : by wagon. 
No. 3 Model School Hospital 12863 396 , 
No. 2 General Hospital 12865 396 WARRACK, Dr. J. 8 
Medical Officer on Transport 
UTTLEY, Private W.: Mas. Statement 
Fell sick at Bloemfontein — - 7670 229 Transport ‘“ Assaye ” Ax. 504. 
Bloemfontein ; 13th Brigade Field 7675 229 ee 
Ha s WATKEYS, Mrs. : (Question. 
“ell sick at Winberg 7686 229 2esic TH OGINLOnTG mene x 22 
Winberg Hospital : pase a ee ae Bloemfontein: Visited | 11054 323 
‘Transpor si of sick and mounded by 7692 - 229 if areas Sa 
r 12th Brigade Field se 11057 393 
Milk supply - - 11064 323 
VAN LINGEN, Rev. G. S. C.: WATKINS, Private : 
Member of DutehjReform Church. | 16876 532 Mah all atiG ae 9: be 
Attended Boer Prisoners’ Hospital Cine er = 
Simon’s Town: Boer Prisoners’ | 16876 532 3 ake 
Hospital. WATKINS, Private T.: 
Wounded at Honing Spruit Station} 11778 349 
VAN NIEKIRK, Dr: eaten : 
Civil Surgeon -— - 15133 473 S : ees Hans EN pe Hey i 
ED Ship ‘ Lismore Castle ” - 15134 473 Gabe se abe i i a 
WATSON, Major : 
VAN KOUGHNET, Capt. : pyres of Industrial Schools 8666 Dy 
‘ ees, ear oe a spital. Poet. 
petal Transport Officer at | 15221 475 ee pumeeie Industrial Schools Hos- 8666 257 
é ec pita 
Ded eee Durban and | 15222 475 Transport of sick and wounded :— 
By ambulance wagon 8678 257 
; By railway : Arr ival at station 8684 258 
: Ambulance and ox wagons: Opinion | (8679 257 
VINCENT, Col. Sir Howard : on 1 870C O58 
i (8700 258 
Visited hospitals generally. aS 
Rondebosch, Cape Town :— WATTS, Corporat : 
Pp Wi 
re fa mates | «) | 
2 "ans sick a nded :— 
Wynberg :— : : 4646 
No. 1 General Hospital - 630 27 By ordinary train - - - f has 14] 
No. 2 General Hospital - 643 ae B bul ti Lies oe 
Cape Colony : Hospitai Train 651 28 Ui ie ae a pee fei 
pe y pitas o 28 Naauwpoort Hospital - 4655 141 
Pietalloge Hospital eu sh Deelfontein : Imperial Yeomanry Hos. 4670 141 
Fe = . ve v0 28 ital. 
. Fort Napier Hospital -.— - - 664 28 rae 
Natal: Hospital Train- : aoe = WAVELL, Major-General : 
Princess Christian’s Hospital Train - 673 28 Commander of Troops in the 
Chieveley: Bearers: Field Hospitals - 680 28 Johannesberg District. 
Hos ital Ships Maine’ and 690 29 Advance from Kimberley to Kroon- 
yojan.” stad :— ; 
Beerkecttoonh Stationary Hospital = - 693 29 : ae . | 13225 406 
Transport of sick and wounded :—- Hospital provision generaily- | ost, 406 
Byrailway - - - - 0 2 : “ ; 24 407 
y y pi Pd Karee Siding: Hospital provision- | 13234 406 
By wagon” - (746 3] Bloemfontein : 15th Brigade Field | 13236 406 / 
Modder River : Serious Case Hospital 713 30 Hospital. : 
Kimberley : Coneral Hospital 730 30 Transport of sick and wounded to | 13238 407 
Cape Town : Hospitals generally He) 30 Bloemfontein, ; 
Army Medical Department: Trans- 746 31 Army Medical Service: Establishment | 13233 406 
ort. 
Peicril arrangements for sick and 747 31 WEAVER, Lance-Corporal : 
wounded : Opinion on. 1775 55 
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WEBB, Superintendent Nursing Sister 
WSs: 
Superintendent Nurse of No. 9. 
General Hospital. 
Bloemfontein: No. 9 General Hospital 


WEBBERLEY, Private: 
Orderly in No. 8 General Hospital 
Bloemfontein : No. 8 General Hospital 


WEIR, Private : 

Wounded at Pieter’s Hill 
Pieter’s Hill: Medical treatment 
Chieveley Hospital  - - - 
Transport to England: Treatment 


WHITE, Dr. : 
Civil Surgeon at Fort Napier Hos- 
pital, Pietermaritzberg. 
Pietermaritzberg: Fort Napier Hos- 
pital. 


WHITE, Private F.: 
Fell ill at Twenty-three Mile 
Creek, Beira. 
Marandella’s Base Camp Hospital, 
Rhodesia. 
Transport of sick and wounded :— 
By railway - . - 
By sea from Beira- 


WHITEMAN, Nursing Sister : 
Pietermaritzberg :— 
Fort Napier Hospital 
College Hospital 


WHAITPING TON DF oh: 
Civil Surgeon in No. 8 General 
Hospital. 
Bloemfontein : No. 8 General Hospital 


WICKERSHAM, Sergeant : 
Sergeant - in- charge at Convent 
Hospital. 
Estcourt : Convent Hospital - 


Injured at Convent Hospital 
Estcourt : No. 7 General Hospital 


WILLIAMSON, Lneut.-Col. J. F.: 
Principal Medical Officer of No. 5A 
General Hospital. 
Woodstock: No. 5A General Hospital 


WILSON, Sergeant S. : 
Fell ill at Twenty-three Mile 
Creek, Beira. 
Bamboo Creek :— 


Hospital accommodation 


Medicines and staff 


Transport of sick and wounded: by 
railway. 
Unmtali :— 
Medical treatment 


Hospitals 


Transports ‘ Orwell,” “ Koenig,” and 
“ Manilla.” 


WILSON, Surgeon-General : 
Principal Medical Officer in South 
Africa. 
Medical provision :— 
For regiments 
For brigades - - - - - 


For divisions 


For army corps 


Colonial troops + 
Militia - . - : 2 
Amount of, when army increased 
beyond two army corps. 
Wynberg Hospitals - 
Base Hospitals generally 
- Woodstock Hospital 
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WILSON, Surgeon-General—continued: 
Advance for relief of Kimberley : Hos- | 10738 314 
8504 252 pital arrangements. 
Order dated 29th January, 1900, re- | 10741 314 
8504. 252 garding transport; Effect of, during 
advance on Kimberley. 
Kimberley Hospitals - -. == | LO752 314 
: ann Transport generally: Arrangements | 10760 B15 
ye or as to priority. " | 
0422 A Advance on Bloemfontein :— 10765 315 
Medical provision made : — eOT Oy 315 
Amount of transport - : - | 10769 315 
1778 55 Transport of sick and wounded - | 10773 315 
1779 55 Disease prevalent - Ee - | 10784 315 
1783 55 Bloemfontein :— 10792 315 
1788 56 Field Hospitals generally — - - |, 10801 315 
10809 315 
12th Brigade Field Hospital- - | 10799 315 
eee : 10808 315 
15554 484 Hospital requisites . : - | 10813 316 
dee : 10869 “1 731) 
15595 = Hospital accommodation: Avail- | 10829 316 
able buildings: Commandeering. | 
Hospitals :— 
Generally * - : - | 10832 316 
6585 199 Transport from base — - - | 10849 316 
Female nurses :— 
6587 199 Transport from base — - - | 10840 316 
Number in Bloemfontein | 10842 316 
during March and April, 
6601 199 1900. | 
6603 199 Doctors : Number of - { yee a | 
10856 317 
No. 8 General Hospital - - ise ole 
vey 455 Statement _ 
14573 | 45 cael ae 
Question. 
No. 10 General Hospital - - | 10856 317 4 
i Beds for hospitals ; Number avail- | ( 10870 317 
9050 | 272 able in town. { 10876 317 au 
Milk supply - - : - | 10875 317 & 
9049 272 No. 9 General Hospital - - - | 10882 317 
Sanitary arrangements - - | 10883 317 
aps a ce. sick ane wounded by | f 10894 317 
aA : railway: Arriva - - - |\ 10976 : 
es OS 442 Naauwpoort : Fixed Hospital — - - | 10818 oC 

(14162 449 Advance on Pretoria :— 

{141 76 149 Glen Hospital - = = - | 10822 316 
14170 449 Hospital arrangements - - | 10908 318 
14170 449 Transport of sick and wounded 

fe from Kroonstad :— 
By railway - - - - | 10929 318 
By wagon - - = =| 11050 322 
Field Hospitals “-  - =<) gan 318 
448] 138 Kroonstad :— 
Hospital accommodation : 1091 
4482 138 Ayaiabie buildings. : 218 
Hospitals generally - - 10921 318 
Beds: Number obtainable in | 10934 | 319 
5161 | 150 ae 
Milk supply - - - - | 10936 319 
(5197 150 Pretoria :— sigue ; 
5 151 Hospitals gener - - - 31 
5229 | 151 vets Sas idee Rach) 
(5180 150 Trish Hospital oa aa - | 10941 319 
5229 151 row ; i vee obtainable in town | 10945 . 319 
B18 rr <8 LY. = B : = C 
epee fo Medical Dapasaene — eae ae 
Transport - - : - - . | { 10950 319 
5203 | 151 ODE A aoe 
(5207 151 Surgeon-General’s staff , - | 11022 3909 
4 5223 BI Hospital administration at base - 10965 319 
5217 151 Patients’ valuables: Arrangements | 10972 319 
regarding, 
Clerical work in hospitals : s 10984. 320 
Extra supplies for hospitals : Method | (10995 3 
i of obtaining. 11001 300 
10697 313 Circular issued in connection with 11000 320 
hospitals: Regimental orderlies, n 
10% er re ae Sg acae ara tae &e. 
é entersberg Road Station: Temporar : 
eee aS aus Removal of patients be si oa 
f 10708 31 onging to Inniskillings < 
ae 313 Grarsk anys 
O71 313. Death-rates at Trish, Langman, Port- 35 

(10714 313 land, No. 5 Stationary, and N ou pets aa 

10717 313 General Hospitals. 

10722 313 Expedition from Beira : Medical equip- | 1101] 

10723 313 ment, } ge Ho 
, Percentage of troops for which medi 

sy tee ce - provision is made. neon: S a 
732 3 rivate and military hospitals ; 8- } 5 

10734 ald port of. . hese da ene a 
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Opinion regarding weight of equip- | 11028 322 _ Wounded at Prieska - - . 7926 235 
ment. Prieska Force: Medical treatment — - 7926 235. 
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Orderly in No. 8 General Hospital | 10515 308 Assembly Hall Hospital = - 6697 202 
Bloemfontein: No. 8General Hospital | 10515 | 308 
| ALIEUTENANT in the Imperial Yeo- 
WOOD, Lt.-Col. O. G.: mManry : 
| Patient. 
Principal Medical Officer of No. 3 11379 =| 384 : : 
General Hospital. Transport of sick and wounded : by 7940 236 
Rondebosch :-- Ox-wagon. 
me 3 ein Hospital - -| 11379 | 334 
ortland Hospital - 11379 334 : 
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FIRST DAY. 


BURLINGTON HOUSE, LONDON. 


Tuesday, 24th July 1900. 


PRESENT : 
The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (Preszdent). 


Sir Davip Ricumonp (ex-Lord Provost of Glasgow 
and Deputy Lieutenant of the County). 


Dr. W S. Cuurcna (President of the Royal College 
of Physicians, London). 


(President.) Before we proceed to take evidence I 
desire on behalf of my colleagues and myself to make 
a statement. We are by the authority appointing us 
directed to enquire into and report upon the care and 
treatment of the sick and wounded during the South 
African Campaign, the warrant being issued by the 
Prime Minister. Under this warrant no compulsory 
or special powers are conferred upon us; but on con- 
sideration we hope and believe that practically we 
shall not be hampered in our work by not having such 
powers.* 

In the first place we feel assured that we can rely on 
the general willingness of those who have special in- 
formation to render every assistance in their power ; and 
we do not think, as at present advised, that this In- 
quiry is one where the administration of an oath will 
be essential in order to elicit the truth. But no doubt 
it is possible that certain witnesses may be hampered 
in giving their evidence, and we have considered that pos- 
sibility. In the first place, some of the witnesses in 
Government offices might be prevented from disclosing 
facts by reason of the obligation cast upon them of 
keeping secret information obtained by them in an 
official capacity. But as to this we have ascertained by 
enquiry that all such witnesses either already have been 
or shortly will be freed from any such obligation. Then 
it has occurred to us that there might be witnesses, 


Dr. D. J. CunnincHam (Professor of Anatomy 
and Chirurgery, Trinity College, Dublin). 

Mr. FREDERICK Harrison (General Manager of 
the London and North Western Railway). 


Major J. T. TENNANT, C.B., Secretary. 


official or otherwise, who might be deterred by various 
personal reasons from giving evidence for fear of con- 
sequences. As to these we have determined that by 
taking their evidence before ourselves only and not in 
public and by not allowing their names to appear we shall 
ensure their communicating their knowledge to us 
without any fear. 


We have every ‘hope that by taking such steps as are 
albove indicated and such others as may from time to 
time appear advisable, we shall be able to obtain all the 
information necessary to enable us to report in answer 
to our Commission. We propose first of all to take the 
necessary Departmental evidence, and then to obtain 
from unofficial witnesses in England as much informa- 
tion as possible bearing on the subject of the Inquiry. 
We propose to leave for South Africa on Saturday, the 
4th of August, and we shall therefore in all probability 
not ibe able to complete the evidence in England before 
we leave. 
in England as may be necessary on ourreturn. I further 
desire to state that should we find our anticipations are 
not realised, and that we are substantially hindered 
from ascertaining the facts by the absence of compulsory 
powers we shall not hesitate to so report to the Prime 
Ministet and to ask his assistance in procuring for us 
the necessary powers. 


Surgeon-General J. Jameson, called; and Hxamined. 


1. (President.) I believe you are the Director- 
General of the Army Medical Department ?—I am. 


2. In order to assist us on this Inquiry we want in 
the first place if we can to get some particulars of the 
working of your Department, and I should like you, if 
you will, to first tell us what are the arrangements 
made in time of peace for future wars. Consider, for 
example, the moment immediately before this war broke 
out. What was the constitution of the Army Medical 
Department with reference to preparing for the care of 
sick and wounded in the campaign ?—We had .a per- 


sonnel of officers and men for two Army Corps and a 
Cavalry Brigade. 

5. An Army Corps consisting of how many ?—An 
Army Corps consists of 56,259 officers and men of all 
ranks. I may mention that an Army Corps is divided 
into what are called Corps Troops amounting to 6,157 
officers and men, and three infantry divisions each of 
10,034 officers and men. Then a division is sub- 
divided into two infantry brigades each of 4,346 officers 
and men, and a body of divisional troops equal to 
1,275 officers and men. We take the Army Corps as our 








* The Commission was appointed a Royal Commission on the 24th July, 1900, and their powers wore pave extended. 
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We propose to take such further evidence: 


24 July 1900. 


Surg.-Gen. 


J. 


Jameson. 
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unit for the administration of the medical service. In 


J. Jameson. case of war being threatened, the Adjutant-General 


communicates with me, stating, in the first place, where 
the war is to be, and, secondly, the strength likely to 
be engaged. I then am asked to submit a proposal, 
which would be discussed by the Army Board after- 
wards, as to the medical requirements, giving first of 
all the percentage of beds required. That will depend 
very much, of course, upon the site of the war. It 
stands to reason that in unhealthy climates our esti- 
mate will have to be large; that is to say, it usually 
ranges from 10 per cent. to 25 per cent. of the total 
strength. Then I have to submit a memorandum showing 
the probable diseases we are likely to encounter, the 
kind of supplies, the kind of pzovisions we are likely 
to get, and everything connected with the sanitary part 
of the campaign. Then furnish all the medical officers 
engaged with a memorandum showing them more 
particularly the kind of diseases and how to obviate 
them, and all the sanitary precautions that are likely to 
require attention. Perhaps, if you would permit me, 
IT might read that memorandum. This has reference to 
the war in which we are engaged now. 
“SANITARY NOTES (NATAL AND THE TRANSVAAL). 


“¢ OLIMATE. 


“The chief 
follows :— 


characteristics of the climate are as 





“(1.) TemprraturE.—In the high country the days 
are very hot, the nights usually cool. There is conse- 
quently great diurnal variation. In Maritzberg, for 
example, an absolute maximum of 105° F. has been re- 
eorded, with an absolute minimum of 52.5° F. at the 
same time of the year, and almost within the same 24 
hours, while even in the winter months there is often 
a maximum of 84° F., with a minimum of 33.8° F. 
Ladysmith, which is at an elevation of 3,285 feet, is 
equally subject to great diurnal yariations, which are 
said to render the place insalubrious at some seasons. 
In midsummer (January) the heat there is at times 
intense. In Pretoria the variations are not so great, 
the maximum temperature in January, the hottest month, 
reaching 90° F., while the coldest months (July and 
August) the temperature falls to a minimum of only 30° 
to 42° ¥F. The mean monthly temperature in Pretoria 
is 72° to 77° F. in the hottest month (January), and 
55° to 59° F. in the coldest months (July and August). 
In the low-lying coass towns and belt of alluvial plain, 
5 to 15 miles in extent, between the coast and the hills, 
the climate has the character of a moist tropical 
climate, and is damp and enervating, and hot. 


hee RAINFALL is about d30inchesannually in the high 
ands.” 


(President.) I do not know that we need all the details 
of rainfall. It will be quite sufficient I think, for us 
under the circumstances, to know that you reported as 
to the climate, as to rainfall, and as to the probabilities 
of uisease. 


(Witness.) Then we deal with winds; then with the 
precautions required on account of climate; then with 
prevailing diseases. 


President.) What do you say as to prevailing diseases. 


(Witness.) We say this :—‘‘(1) Enteric fever is very 
‘prevalent, especially in the high lands. It was epidemic 
in Utrecht during the Zulu war of 1879, at Newcastls 
after the Boer war, at Ladysmith, and generally through- 
out these districts. Pietermaritzberg suffers year after 
year, and since the reoccupation of Ladysmith in 1897, the 
‘garrison has suffered severely. The first cases are likely 
to occur a few weeks after the onset of the rains—i.e., 
in October, or even earlier; and June, July, and August 
are the only months when the troops remain compara- 
tively free from the disease. The earlier months of the 
year (February, March, and April) are the months of 
greatest prevalence, but severe outbreaks may also occur 
in November, December, and January. The civil popu- 
lation and natives are said to suffer severely, so that 
towns and kraals must be regarded as suspicious foci. 


“The streams and rivers, too, are constantly being pol- 
luted by adjoining habitations and also by the carcases 
of dead animals; but an equally; potent cause of enteric 
ssvet in South Africa is the neglect of conservancy ar- 


rangements and the constant pollution of soil that is 
taking place. 


“Tt must not be forgotten that one of the chief sources 
of infection in camping grounds is the urine of people 
who are suffering from, or have suffered from, enteric 
fever ; and, in addition to the usual precautions required 
in connection with the water supply, such as boiling ard 
filtration, the daily use of disinfectants in all latrines, 
urine-tubs, soakage-pits, etc., becomes essential. For 
this purpose quicklime is the best material to use. It 
should be added in the form of freshly-prepared milk 
of lime (one part hydrate of lime to eight parts water). 
The quantity to be added to urine-tubs, soakage-pits, 
latrines, etc., should be, roughly, in the proportion of 
one part of milk of lime to twenty parts of the contents 
of buckets, receptacles, pits, etc. The milk of lime 
should also be freely sprinkled on the surface of the soil 
in the neighbourhood of latrines, and wherever surface 
pollution is likely to take place. Another important 
point is the protection of the food from contamination 
by flies or feecal dust. Kitchen refuse should never ke 
allowed to accumulate, but should be immediately burnt ; 
and, whenever flies appear to congregate, there is indi- 
cation that refuse or other organic matter is present. 
Steps should, therefore, be taken to use strong dis- 
infectants so as to destroy, if possible, the flies breeding 
there. 


“The best rule for the medical officers to follow in 
preventing enteric fever, is to see that in all camps, and 
especially in standing camps, there is an intelligent and 
daily use of disinfectants, that the sanitary supervision 
is of the strictest possible nature, and that there is per- 
sistent and untiring attention to details on the lines 
indicated above.” 


Then we deal with dysentery and diarrhoea, then 
malarial fevers, (4th) parasitic diseases, (5th) ophthalmia, 
and (6th) pneumonia. Those are the chief headings. At 
the same time we issued to each medical officer a copy of 
a report by the Surgeon-general of the United States 
Army, Surgeon-general Steinberg, who wrote very graphi- _ 
cally and with great ability his experience of the war in 
Cubs. We considered it so important that, with his 
permission, we got it published and issued to every medi- 
cal officer in South Africa. 


4. Having pointed out, as I gather, the diseases likely 
to ensue upon a campaign and the best means of prevent- 
ing them, you had to prepare a staff for the coming 
campaign ?—Yes. 


5. Will you tell me what preparation was made for the 
staff immediately the war broke out, and how matters 
stood at that time ?—Immediately we found the medical 
personnel for two army corps and the cavalry brigade our 
personnel was exhausted. 


6. Will you tell me what that staff was ?—The number 
of medical officers in South Africa on the 1st September, 
1899, was 32; the number since sent out are shown as 
follows :—During September, 1899, we sent out 40; in 
October, 112; in November, 102; in December. 45; in 
January, 1900, 57; in February, 41; in March, 49; in 
April, 6; in May, 5; in June, 19; and in July we are 
sending out twenty more, making a total, not includ- 
ing those being sent out this month, of 508. 


7. Those are doctors and surgeons?—Yes. Those are 
medical officers. The above numbers include medical 
officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps on full 
and retired pay, the latter 5, Militia 11; Volunteer 
surgeons granted temporary commissions in the Royal 
Army Medical Corps 24; Imperial Yeoraanry medical 
officers 12: medical officers of the City Imperial Volun- 
teers 3. They do not include the medical officers of 
Colonial contingents. ‘ 

8. May I ask what is the ordinary staff of the Army 
Medical Department for a campaign per Army Corps ?— 
Taking the Army Corps as a standard. 





9. Are you organised per Army Corps?—Yes, per 
Army Corps; it is our standard for everything. An 
Army Corps amounts to 56,259 officers and men, with — 
the Army Corps staff three officers; warrant and non- 
commissioned officers and men, 10 ; total, 13 of the Army 
Corps staff; three division staffs, 6 officers, 21 non- 
commissioned officers and men ; total, 27; with regimen 
tal units, 45. 

10. What are regimental units?—Régiments, batteries 
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of artillery corps, engineers, and so on. The officers 
with regimental units are 45. Then there are six bearer 
companies, officers, 18; non-commissioned officers and 
men, 048; total, 365. : ; 


ll. (Sir David Richmond.) All these are from one Army 
Corps!—Yes ; there are 10 field hospitals—ofticers, 50 ; 
non-commissioned officers and men, 550; total, 400; 
and there are leit at the base 1 officer and 67 men; 
total, 68. The total number of officers is 122—of men, 
729 ; total, 851 for one Army Corps. 


12. (President.) Then, at the outbreak of this South 
African war, how many Army Corps had you provided 
for. I think you told us two!—Yes, two ; we began with 
one. 

13. When did you organise for the second Army 
Corps!—I will deal, if you will permit me, first of all 
with regard to the personnel of the men. I will begin 
with the men. The administration of officers and rank 
and file is in two branches, so with your permission I 
shall show you exactly what we had and what we did. 


To explain the small number of trained orderlies of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps at the commencement of 
the war I must refer to the constant struggle that has 
ben in progress for many years to obtain what was 
considered an adequate establishment for the corps. 
In our estimates for 1893-4 an increase of 212 
was asked for, but only 54 were granted, and 
in the estimates of the following year, 1894-5, it was 
very strongly recommended that the balance, viz., 158, 
might be sanctioned, on the grounds that we had to 
employ a considerable number of regimental orderlies, 
and we had not “a single warrant officer or non-com- 
missioned officer under ‘Reliefs and Misceliancous,’ to 
meet casualties, and only 67 privates, as compared with 
nearly 200 of all ranks which had been allowed in 1886- 
7.” However, it was decided that only 53 should be sanc- 
tioned. Similarly, in 1896-7, 105 were asked for, partly 
on account of increased establishment in Egypt—s2 were 
given. In 1897-8, the balance, viz., 53, was again asked 
for, and it was stated that ‘‘every little expedition under- 
taken means that the non-commissioned officers and men 
of the corps have to be withdrawn from the hospitals at 
home, in order that the necessary hospital staffs may 
be furnished to the expeditionary force.” An increase of 
55 men was then sanctioned, but the Adjutant-General 
considered that “wars are intended to be provided for 
by depleting our home hospitals, and that the remedy 
for that is extra women nurses and active recruiting.” 


This decision having been given it was not considered 
advisable to ask for further increase in the estimates of 
1898-9. _ But in those of 1899-1900 an increase of 400 of ail 
ranks was pressed for in consequence of the increased 
establishment of the army as a whole, and it was stated 
that “Sovth Africa is at present gravely undermanned ”— 
150.men of all ranks were granted. 


When forwarding the estimates of 1900-1901 reference 
was made to this, andthe balance of 250 asked for “ on the 
grounds of the increase of the army at large, the impossi- 


bility of providing personnel for two Army Corps and . 


two Cavalry Brigades without entirely depleting the home 
establishment including Reserves, the demands of South 
Africa, Hgypt, and Crete, and the overworking of the 
staff remaining at home.” This was on November Ist 
1899. These were granted, but the war had aiready begun 
and it is to be noted that had these men been enlisted 
when applied for in the preceding year they would have 
been a valuable addition to the field and base hospitals 
on accovnt of their possessing a year’s training. 


War, therefore, having been declared, and practically 
the whole available personnel having been swept off to 
South Africa with the first demands, it became necessary 
to seek for other means of supply. 


In February, 1399, a proposition had been made by the 
Commissioner of the St. John’s Ambulance Brigade that 
members of the Brigade might be employed in time of 
war as auxiliaries of the Army Medical Department. This 
was considered during the summer, and by Qctober the 
acheme was fairly accepted, and the first detachmen 
sailed in November. Since then constant demands have 
been made on this useful organisation which has given ns 
altogether about 1,400 men. Whilst acknowledging with 
gratitude the valuable services so freely rendered by the 
Brigade it must be borne in mind that few of these men 
have- had previous actual nursing experience, though 
large numbers possess nursing certificates earned after 
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examination in the subjects taught by lectures. The men 


are of a good class, intelligent, and anxious to learn, and 7. 


it speaks very well for their organisation that their em- 
pee has been such a success. 
fave heard at present, been very well reported on, and 
their conduct has been excellent. 


As regards our own corps permission was requested on 
September 26th that recruiting for the Royal Army Med‘cal 
Corps might be op2ned in all districts. ‘This was at once 
conceded, and since that date about 750 recruits of a good 
class have joined the corps. They have been trained as 
rapidly as possible at the depdt, and d afted to South 
Africa as soon as they were fit. Still they are recruits, 
and have necessarily learnt the most important part of 
their duties in the hospitals on active service, and not 
prior to embarkation. 


Sectioas A, B, and C of the Reserves were mobilised 
with those of the rest of the army on October 9th. This 
gave us about 760 men who joined the units to which they 
were posted in mobilisation instructions. Permission was 
asked for on October 9th that volunteers from Section D 
might be accepted for service. This was granted, and 
gave us about 50 men. Subsequently when the whole 
section was ordered up we received about 180 more, This 
exhausted our Reserves. 


On September 26th authority was requested that 
the Special Service section of the Militia might be 
extended to the Militia Medical Staff Corps. This 
allows men of the Militia to volunteer as individuals 
for active service in their own branch. This was 
authorised and gave us about 120 more men for South 
Africa. At the same time we asked that the Militia 
Medical Staff Corps (five companies) might be embodied 
for home service, and stationed at the large hospitals 
for duty in the wards to take the place of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps. The companies were mobilised 
on November 143th, and gave us about 240 men to be 
stationed at Aldershot, Netley, and Woolwich Hospitals. 
The next step was to apply for authority to enlist 
civilian compounders of medicines for one year, as the 
large namber of hospitals employed in South Africa 
demanded far more dispensers than we possessed in our 
own corps. This was applied for on December 12th, 
and immediately approved. In fact I may state here 
that all our proposals for increasing the personnel of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, when once the magni- 
tude of the operations on which we were engaged was 
apparent, received the most cordial assistance and co- 
operation from the authorities, and thus enabled us to 
repair to the best of our ability the result of previous 
refusals. About 170 men were obtained under this 
authority from a very large list of applicants, and we 
are’ now asking for 20 more. On December 21st we 
sought to avail ourselves of the patriotic desire of 
the Volunteers to’serve in South Africa, and after some 
little delay two Army Orders were issued on February 
5th by which Volunteer Medical Staff Corps and 
Volunteer Infantry Brigade Bearer Companies could 
be accepted either abroad or at home. 


Under Army Order 58 March, subsequently modified 
to admit of men being accepted who had been efficient 
for one year, we obtained about 550 non-commissioned 
officers and men for South Africa, and under Army 
Order 59 between 80 and 90 for home service. 


A large number of ex-soldiers of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps had applied for home employment, and. 
on January 30th we advertised. 


Subsequently most of these men joined for one year 
as Royal Reservists. From this source we raised about 
260 men who are distributed in the various districts 
of the United Kingdom. The following figures show 
the state of affairs perhaps more plainly than words. 


In October at the commencement of the war we had 
in South Africa 268 men. At the present time—July 
19th—we have about 5,000, allowing for men dead and 
invalided. The total peace establishment of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps for all parts of the Empire except 
India is 3,045. 


We had serving at home when war was declared 
2,106 men and 760 Reservists of A. B. and C, 


The first demands for South Africa, viz., the Army 
Corps, Cavalry Division, five general and _ fovr 
stationary hospitals carried off 1,728 men. 
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They have, as far as I 24 July 1900. 
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The following embarkations subsequently took place :— 





| 
Noy. 1899 | 5h Divisicn 226 men | = 
Dect es noth wees 296 4, | — 
Jan. 10] 7th  ,, By ote ik SS aan = 
PAL UES on 5 No. 6 General Hospital - Y455;, — 
27 Janes No. 5 Stationary Hospital, &c. bye re | — 
| 
14 Feb. ,, No. 7 4 f a 145 ,, | -- 
| | 
20) Hebe; No. 8 5 - me hol LO. Extra nurses 
| engaged. 
MED stay 4th Cavalry Brigade - - -| 93 ,, — 
23 eRepsee No. 5 (a) General Hospital and | 180 _,, —_ 
a Field Hospital. | | 
8 Mar. ,, No. 9 General Hospital - Ges Extra nurses 
engaged. 
12 Mar. .,, Noo 0a, si 185 , Extra nurses 
| engaged. 
27 pMlartr: 8th Division - 296) i441 _— 
24 Mar. ,, No. 11 General Hospital - 1S St — 
ADT wt 5, Draft called for by telegram | 500 ., | Exclusive of all 
from Lord Roberts. units. 
a6 MAYS > fete Draft called for by | 300 3 | Exclusive of all 
23 May ,, wire from Lord Roberts. |- units. 
26 May ,, Field Hospital for Rhodesia -| 35 ,, Sir F. Carring- 
|  ton’s ferce. 
8 June ,, - ditto - - ditto - = PS35, sty) st GLUED. 
16 June ,, No. 13. General Hospital WA eae — 
i} 
28 June ,, No. 14. 7 4 co ue ees - 
18 July ,, Draft for Natal 100 ,, Exclusive of all 
units. 














Besides this it must be remembered that every ship 
carrying troops requires a draft of three men for troop- 


ing duties. As far as possible these were supplied from 
units proceeding to South Africa, but in many cases this 
was not possible, and about 120 men have been utilised 
in this way, disembarking on arrival for general duty. 
This large number of men has been provided as described 
above, and also by withdrawing the last available non- 
commissioned officer and man from all other foreign 
stations. Gibraltar, Malta, and Egypt have been 
heavily taxed, and every little colonial station has fur- 
nished its quota. 


One last observation is worth making as bearing 
directly upon the nursing question. 


Our fixed establishment of warrant and non-commis- 
sioned officers is 827, and when this large number of 
hospitals and bearer companies was suddenly created 
the demand for non-commissioned officers was enormous. 

I obtained permission to relax the existing regula- 
tions, and the best men were selected and appointed 
to these new positions. The result necessarily was 
that the most intelligent and hard-working orderlies 
became corporals, and in some cases sergeants, and had 
to direct’ other men instead of nursing the sick them: 
selves. This is to be regretted, but was unavoidable, as 
it was absolutely necessary to get good non-commissioned 
officers. It was minimised by promoting as few as pos- 
sible, and at the present time we are still more than 550 
non-commissioned officers short of the establishment 
iaid down in Army tables for the proper working of these 
hospitals and bearer companies. 


14. Could you let us have a list of the medical men 
and attendants sent out to South Africa during this war 
up to, say, the 1st of July—that is to say, the numbers, 
distinguishing medical men and attendants, and dis- 
tinguishing male and female nurses, giving the dates 
they were sent over, so that we could see shortly what 
number of medical men, attendants, and nurses were from 
time to time in South Africa ?—Yes. 

15. I want you to distinguish between female nurses, 
male nurses, bearers, and so forth ?—Very well, sir. 


Vide Appendixa—Jameson 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


16. Could you also let us have a short statement of 
the beds that were sent out and things of that kind }— 
I have that statement here. 

17. Could you let us have that ?—Yes.* ' 

18. In order to enable us to judge of that, could you 
Jet us have a corresponding table of the number of 
troops who were arriving in South Africa, so that we 
eould eee as the number of men arrived what proportion 
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of medical attendants there are to them ?—Yes, I could 
have that prepared. 


Vide Appendix—J ameson 4. 


19. With a short statement of the beds and medical 
appliances and so forth,*so that we can see exactly with 
relation to the number of men over there, what medical 
provision was made?—It must necessarily be imperfec., 
‘because we can tell you what we have sent out, but 
those hospitals are capable of great expansion. To give 
you an idea of it there were certain hospitals furnished 
by private individuals. 


For List of Private Hospitals, vide Appendia— 
Jameson 5. 


20. I want you to include every arrangement and pro- 
vision, whether yoluntary or from the Army Medical 
Department and so forth, so far as you can give it us 
in a short form ?—Yes, 


21. Wewant to know what medical provision! was made, 
at what dates for the army in South Africa, and the pro- 
portion of men—only approximately of course—corre- 
sponding to the number of medical officers ?—Yes. 


22. Perhaps the Quartermaster-General will be able 
to give us that, but at any rate we want that, and I 
should like your estimate also as to what you conside: 
in an ordinary war like that in South Africa would be 
the proper proportion per 1,000 men—the provision 
that ought to be made in a war like that in South Afrca 9 
—My proposal for South Africa was that 10 per cent. 
of beds would be ample if provision was made for eva- 
cuating from the base hospitals of Cape Town. That has 
never been exceeded up to the present time ; the highest 
has been 8 per cent, of sick and wounded, so far as our 
returns show. 


23. When Lord Roberts telegraphed for further medical 
aid, did he specify the number wanted ?—Yes, he did. 


24, And did he get the amount he wanted ?—We have 
met every demand for South, Africa up to this date, both 
for materiel and personnel. I was going to say with 
regard to procuring information as to the number of beds 
that went to South Africa, that that is an Ordnance 
service, not a Medical service, so that you can only 
get it from them. We do not know when they sent 
them out. 


25. What we should like to know is this. So far as 
you are aware, has the proportion of sick and wounded 
in this campaign in proportion to the total forces from 
time to time in South Africa exceeded your anticipa- 
tions ?—Not at all. 


26. So it is not beyond the percentage that you rea- 
sonably anticipated ’—It is a little under it. 


27. So far as you are aware, has there been any time 
in South Africa when the number of sick and wounded 
were such that the provisions made for their care in any 
respect were not sufficient from this side?—We do not 
know from this side. So far as we are aware, they have 
had ample supplies from this side. 


28. So far as doctors, beds, and medical appliances 
are: concerned ?—Yes, doctors, nurses, and medical ap- 
pliances. 


29. I suppose you personally cannot say whether the 
appliances and the doctors that were sent out from here 
were rightly distributed or not in South Africa ?—I1 
cannot answer that question. 

30. You will be able to give us further information if 
we desire it, as we very likely shall as matters proceed, 


before we leave England ?’—Certainly ; I am entirely at 
your command. 


31. (Mr. Harrison.) I take it you will be able to give 
a statement showing the number of combatants that 
went out on different dates?—The Quartermaster- 
General can give them. 

52. We shall be able to get that information ?—Yes.t 


35. You would be able to give the number for 
medical purposes going out at different dates and of 
different grades, either officers or staff ?—Yes. 


Vide Appendiz—Jameson 1, 2, and 3. 


34, And with regard to any requisition that was made 
from there for further staff and the dates that it was 
complied wth, you can give us that information in a 
little table ?—Yes. 


Vide Appendix—J ameson 2. 


* Vide Appendia—Steevens 2 and 3. 
+Vide Appendia—Cowans 1. 
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59. (Professor Cunningham.) In what you have stated 


: Staff i i i ae Lap 
you seem to imply that the responsibility of the War mm proportion to the number of troops in com- Suyg,-Gen. 


parison with the German, French, and American armies? J. ameson, 


Office authorities in London comes to an end when the 
‘supplies reach the Cape ?—That is all we can do. 


56. (President.) Do you arrange beforehand over here 
for any destination of the staff of the different hospitals 
—for example, field hospitals, stationary hospitals, and 
base hospitals?—Oh, yes; the officers are all appointed 
to them before they leave here. 

37. And divided under those heads or similar heads? 
—Yes, the Principal Medical Officer for a general 
hospital and the senior officer for a stationary hospital, 
and the officer in command over a field hospital. Those 
men are appointed by me. 


38. This war undoubtedly called for far. more men 
than was anticipated at the outset of the campaign; I 
think that is clear ?—Undoubtedly. 


39. For what number of men had you provided the 
Army Medical Staff—for what proportion of men at the 
outbreak of the war?—Only for two Army Corps and 
the Cavalry Division. 

40. Is there any difficulty in your department when 
you find suddenly that more men are wanted, in ex- 
tending your department and getting the necessary men 
to do the work?—The great difficulty is that it takes 
time. 


41. In what way? In getting proper medical men? 
I refer to medical men and to non-commissioned officers 
and men, but first I will take doctors. Have you 
any difficulty in getting doctors ?—It takes time. There 
is a considerable difficulty. We manage to get them, 
but we have never had very many in hand. To our 
first advertisement we received a great many replies, 
but a great many of the men we did not know very much 
about, and we made what we ecail a selected list. Those 
for example who were referred to as very high-class 
men by different professors, and also by men whom I 
knew, men who had filled an appointment in a hospital 
such as that of house surgeon. We put those men on 
the selected list and always sent them out in preference 
to men whom we did not know much about. 


42. I gather that it is difficult to get trained nurses sud- 
denly /—No, our nurses have been a very great success, 
Prinsess Christian has been the president of the Army 
‘Nursing Service Reserve. 

43. You did not find any difficulty in getting proper 
nurses in sufficient numbers /—No, not at all, we get every 
one we want. 


44, Does the Army Medical Department recognise the 
existence of the work-of female nurses?—Yes ; we have a 
number of our own ; we have 86. 

45. Should we want any further information, you will 
be able to give it to us ?~Yes, certainly. 

46. For example, if we wanted more details as to the 
division and constitution of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment in respect of the ordinary staff of a field hospital, a 
base hospital, and so forth, you could give them us?— 
Details are all in the Tables, and I will give them to 
you. 

47. Will you put those Tables in ?—Yes. 

Vide Appendix—Jameson 6. 


48. (Mr. Harrison.) Can you give us in any way the 
method in which you arrived at your opinion as to the 
efficiency of those who went out for the duties they were 
appointed to; have you any ready method?—No, not 
individually. We have received no reports from indi- 
viduals excepting those who have misconducted them- 
selves. That has been a very small number. 

49. May we take it that when you dispatched the 
staff on the different duties each individual was efficient 
for his position ?—Undoubtedly ; he was selected from a 
very large number. ; 

50. Whether he was a medical officer or an orderly ?— 
The men had not very much training. After the first 
dispatch of men to supply the first demand we had to 
begin to train men, and that takes time. 

51. (Sir David Richmond.) I take it that simul- 
taneously with an additional army going out to South 
Africa accompanying that there was a requisite num- 
ber of medical and nursing staff ?—Yes. 


52. (Mr. Harrison.) Efficient for the positions that 
they were to occupy ?—Yes. 

53. (President.) Will you tell us shortly how we 
stand with regard to the strength of our Army Medical 


—I have no information. 


54. Could you give us a return of the sick and ~* July 1900. 


wounded from South Africa ?—Major Macpherson will 
be here presently, and he will give it you, but I can 
give you it in weeks with regard to South Africa. 

55. Is it in a table ?—Yes. 


96. Can you put it in?—Yes. The Table is as 
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57. Is there anything else you would like to add?—I 
think it is very important that you should see the diary 
of the Principal Medical Officer of South Africa. He 
sends a diary every week, and it shows from week to 
week the difficulties that he foresaw. 


58. I think that will be very important indeed ?—I 
can read you a few of them just to show the bearing on 
the transport. 


59. Can you let us have a copy of that diary ?—1 
propose giving you the whole of it. There is a great 
deal of information in it which would be very useful. 


60. (Sir David Richmond.) Have you anything else 
that you think we ought to know ?—I have a few notes 
and what we have collected about the condition of 
things at Bloemfontein at the time Mr. Burdett-Coutts 
was there. 


61. (President.) It would be important if you 
could give us the official information you have received 
as to the condition of the hospitals at that period, and 
especially at Bloemfontein, about the period when Mr. 
Burdett-Cceatis was there ?— 


This is a note on the state of the sick and wounded 
at Bloemfontein on the 27th April, and reads as fol- 
lows :—“Mr. Burdett-Coutts describes the condition of 
a field hospital at Bloemfontein, which he considers 
should have been equipped as a stationary hospital. His 
description relates to the 28th April. On the 27th 
April there were at Bloemfontein the following fully- 
equipped hospitals :— 


No. 8 General Hospital - 

Rous Laie tae ~ | Some 2,000 beds, in 
ee Pe » ~ \ all, with consider- 
rhe Vena Kae! Be: able capacity for 
The Portland - 4 : ely oe 

The Irish - 2 - : 


No 5Stationary- - — -/ 


Surg.-Gen. 
& Jameson. 


24 July 1900. 
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There were altogether 2,291 patients in military hospitals 
at Bloemfontein on that date, 873 being cases of 
enteric. There were some six field hospitals, of which 
all but one had to be prepared for a war at any time. 
One, however, was regarded apparently as likely to be 
more or less stationary, and on the 27th April had six 
medical officers and three nursing sisters on duty there 
in addition to the R.A.M.C. nursing orderlies, with a 
total number of patients of 251, of whom 96 were 
enteric fever cases. This was the 13th Brigade Field 
Hospital. Amongst the remaining field hospitals on that 
date the following numbers of enteric fever cases were 


being temporarily accommodated :— 
Number of Enteric 


FIELD HOSPITAL, Fever Patients. 


No. 1 Field Hospital, Brigade of Guards - 120 

INO; 8G 7) . Highland Brigade - lg 
Noodle. A (Left half) 3rd Cavalry 

Brigade - . - 39 

No. 19 ,, EUR kt aap ae | 2 neh i 

Nop 20 |, » _ (Right half) __- pie eens) 

Tota in 5 Field Hospitals - - 286 


None of the returns describes any want of satisfaction 
with the arrangements. The return of No. 1 Field 
Hospital indicates that the hospital was overcrowded, 
and this may have occurred during a period of temporary 
pressure. The number of stretchers avalable with 
field hospitals and bearer companies attached to them 
and in charge of the battalion to which they belong 
would certainly have been sufficient to provide stretcher 
beds for a number considerably above these figures. 
Although the number of doctors present is not stated, 
there certainly would have been, with the medical 
officers of bearer companies attached to each field hos- 
pital, some 20 or 350 medical officers present with 
these five hospitals. There would thus be one medical 
officer to every ten to fifteen enteric fever patients 
in them. There was one other section of a 
field hospital in Bloemfontein on the 27th April, 
but it had practically been evacuated and con- 
tained no cases of enteric fever, namely:—No. 1 
Section Field Hospital Guards Brigade at Springfield, 
near Bloemfontein, there was the right half of No. 11 
Field Hosp:tal, but there were only four cases of enteric 
fever in it. As regards patients wandering half naked 
in their delirium through the camp, there is one note 
on the weekly returns that may throw light on this. 
An old case of gunshot wounds left hospital (Field 
Hospital of 12th Brigade) in the early hours of the 
19th inst. Exhaustive search. was made for the patient 
immediately his absence was noted. No trace of him 
could be found. Regimental parties were out all day 
searching for him, and enquiries were made at the various 
hospitals without his being discovered. This is the 
solitary instance of anything like what Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts describes having occurred, and it almost looks as 
if he had been writing on hearsay evidence of this case.”’ 

I think I had better give you an idea of the diaries. 

62. I think it is very important. 
Yes. 

Extracts from diaries of P.M.O., South Africa, in 
regard to making provision to meeting emergencies. 

4th December, 1899.—In anticipation of increased num- 
ber of wounded P.M.O. advised establishment of No, 3 
General Hospital. 

8th December, 1899.—If sixth division comes out an 
additional stationary and another general hospital will 
be. necessary. 

23rd January, 1900.—Having received intimation of 
the presence of much sickness in Ladysmith, and seeing 


Will you do so ?— 


that it is probable in the near future, I arranged for five © 


civil surgeons and eight nursing sisters to proceed to 
Natal. 

drd February, 1900.—Asked Commander-in-Chief to 
wire home for personnel of one field hospital and 12 
more civil surgeons. I see I must make further calls for 
more personnel shortly. e 


5th February, 1900.—I may add that I am doing every- 


thing in my power to meet this epidemic (enteric). I 
have engaged all the nurses locally that I could find and 
that I could house. There is another serious difficulty, 
and that is our railroads are blocked, and I cannot get 
up bedsteads and bedding as quickly as I could desire. 


6th February, 1900.—EKnteric increasing on Modder 
River and fear further increase. Commander-in-Chief 
wires home for an additional general hospital. 


22nd February, 1900.—Received a telegram from Lord 
Roberts at Paardeberg to the effect that more medical 
officers are urgently required—18 civil surgeons sent to 
the field column. 


2nd March, 1900.—Received a telegram from P.M.O., 
Natal, stating that there are 2,000 sick and woundéd ip 
Ladysmith. I have been preparing for this call for more 
help. Four civil surgeons and 11 nurses to go at 
once. No. 7 General Hospital to proceed to Natal on 
arrival. 


10th March, 1900.—At present there is considerable 
pressure for hospital accommodation, and I have had to 
direct all hospitals to open as many beds as possible. 


11th March, 1900.—Received a wire from Lord Roberts: 
asking what arrangements can be made for Bloemfontein, 
telling me to send the Irish Hospital there. I wire that 
I proposed to send No. 8 General Hospital, and push 
forward the stationary hospital at De Aar the moment 
the line to Bloemfontein is open. 


15th March, 1900.—Received a wire from Commander- 
in-Chief, Bloemfontein, to be ready to send on 30 
nurses as soon as the line opens. 


21st March, 1900.—No. 8 General Hospital arrived. 
As the railway is blocked it must be days before it cam 
be pushed through. 


24th March, 1900.—Portland Hospital to go to Bloem- 
fontein after No. 7 General Hospital. 


4th April, 1900.—Received a wire from Colonel Gall- 
wey, P.M.O., Natal, stating that he still had an enor- 
mous sick list, and asking for more hospitals and men. 
Will be able to send the latter shortly. 


5th April, 1900.—General Hospitals 8, 9, and 10, have 
arrived, all under orders for Bloemfontein ; but serious 
difficulties in getting them forward. Two hospital 
trains sent to Bloemfontein. 


10th April, 1900.—The personnel of the general hospi- 
tals sent to Bloemfontein in advance. 


14th April, 1900.—No. 11 General Hospital, on ar- 
rival, to go to Kimberley, as a very large number of 
troops will be employed on that line, 


15th April, 1900.—As it will be three months before 
the hutments of the Yeomanry Hospital will be up, I 
have asked the Commander-in-Chief to wire to England 
for another general hospital. 


16th April, 1900.—I have wired to Army Head- 
quarters for priority of transports for Scotch Hospital. 
I am sending huts to Yeomany Hospital at Deelfon- 
tein, to enable them to employ their large staff and 
relieve pressure. 


d0th April, 1900.—Telegram received from Bloemfon- 
tein to the effect that the field hospitals must be cleared 
at once, and arrangements made for taking 1,200 sick 
evacuated from them. 


65. Have you received in your official capacity or other- 
wise any complaints of any special hospitals?—I have 
not, excepting the Woodstock hospital, and with regard to 
that I have not received information in my official eapa 
city. It is not a good hospital ; it mever was considered 
a good hospital. It is an old building, and it wag used 
because the climate at the Cape af times of the year is 
exceedingly bad. There are high winds and rain, and 
it would be impossible for men to stay in tents; in 
fact, the canvas would be blown down. It was the best 
that could be done locally, and so they used this old 
hospital ; but it is not a good one. 


64. Except that, you are aware of no hospital, field or 


otherwise, from which you have received any unfayour 
able reports ?—That is so. 


(The witness withdrew.)* 


Lieutenant-Colonel W. JoHNston, called; and Examined. 


65. (President.) You are the Assistant Director of the 
Army Medical Service ?—Yes. 


66. You have bzen here a great part of the time when 
Surgeon-General Jiameson gave evidence ?—Yes; I have 


been here quite half an hour. 





67. Have you any information you can give us bearin 
upon this Inquiry which would be of assistance to us rl 
I think I can tell you how we send out the hospitals and 
the nurses. 


68. Will you kindly do so?—As regards the hospitals, 





*Notz.—In addition to the returns mentioned in his evidence, 
statement, giving detail of units and detachments sent to South Africa. 





Surgeon-General Jameson handed in a 
(Vide Appendiz—J ameson 7.) 
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this book has been pointed out to you—the “Fie!d 
Service Manual, Army Medical Services.” There 
are, as you know, general hospitals, stationary 
hospitals, field hospitals, and . bearer companies. 
When a field hospital or a bearer company is 
ordered to be mobilised, the General at the par- 
ticular district where the mobilisation takes place 
—say, at Aldershot, or Chatham, or Woolwich—is 
ordered to mobilise a certain class of hospital, and the 
whole is sent out, officers and men and equipment al! 
complete; but as regards the stationary hospitals and 
base hospitals, which are on what are called the lines 
ef communication, the personnel is collected at a certain 
station similar to the others; but the equipment is not 
seen by the otticer who goes out in charge of it. It is 
all rathered together at Woolwich, and the Medical De- 
partment merely write to the Director General of Ord- 
hance, and say: “Send the equipment for a stationary 
hospital, or fer a general hospital,” and he at once sets 
to work and buys it, and sends it out. The stores for 
the bearer companies or field hospitals, as I have ex- 
plained, are kept ready during peace time. Thess 
tables (Army Forms G. 1098, 40-41—58-59)* show ex- 
actly the equipment of a general hospital, the equipment 
of a bearer company, the equipment of a field hospital, 
and the equipment of a stationary hospital on the lines 
of communication. They will show exactly what 
things are sent’ out. All these stores are what 
are called ordnance stores; they are not medical 
stores at all, we only direct other people to 
send them. What I do in my branch is to tel} 
the Army Ordnance Department that we want them. 
Then there is another sort of stores that I have to deal 
with, and that is the medical and surgical equipment. 
Our stores for them are at Woolwich, and when any of 
these units, say a stationary hospital, is goimg out, I 
send an order to Woolwich, and say: “Send the neces- 
sary surgical equipment for that particular unit,” to 
embark at Southampton. I can put in also tables show- 
ing the amount of stores for each of these units—the 
medical and surgical equipment for each of these units. 


*Vide Appendia—Johnston, W., 1. 


69. Can you let us have five copies of that ?—Yes. 


70. And also a copy of the Manual you referred to ?— 
Yes. We have these tables, and we know exactly what the 
strength of all those hospitals is. There is a certain pro- 
portion of field hospitals and bearer companies laid down 
for a certain number of men, that is to say for different 
units, brigades, and so forth, which can easily be seen 
on the table, on p. 151, War Establishments.t As re- 
gards the stationary hospitals, which are on the lines 
of communication, and the general hospitals, there is 
no scale laid down for them, because the numbers that 
are required depend upon the length of the line of 
communications or upon the climate of the country whether 
there is likely to be more or less sick. Major Mac- 
pherscn, who will be examined after me, will tell you 
that we arranged in this campaign for 10 per cent. of 
sick. 

+Vide Appendix—Johnston, W., 2. 


71. (Sir David Richmond.) That number has not 
exceeded ?—No; I-think we show that it has been 
rather below it. 

72. (President.) Do you make any arrangement as to 
tue proportion of field hospitals to base hospitals, or any- 
thing of that sort?—No ; the proportion is to the strength 
of the troops in the field army. For instance, there is 
a field hospital to every brigade and a bearer company 
to every brigade. 


73. That is the proportion?—That is the proportion 


‘that is laid down, and practically that never varies. Where. 


we make up our number of hospitals is upon the line of 
zommunication or at the base. 


74. You have a fixed number of bearers and a field 
hospital for a unit ?—For each military unit. It is done 
by brigades. Hach brigade has a bearer company and 
field hospital. Then, of course, there are corps troops, 
and so on, which have field hospitals. 


79. I suppose that is the arrangement made in all cam- 
prigns /—That is common to all campaigns. 
76. Prior to this war was any complaint ever made to 
your knowledge of that being insufficient?—Never. I 
believe it is more than is allowed for any other army. 
Then, with regard to the personnel of these hospi- 
tals, we have a regular scale of so many officers of 
a certain rank and so many non-commissioned officers of 
a certain rank, so many. men, and so many nurses. With 


regard to our system of getting nurses, we.get nurses from Teeuceteet 
two sources ; we get them from the Army Nursing Service, W, Johnston, 


which is a small body, and are employed both in peace 


‘what is called the Army Nursing Service Reserve, which, 
in January, when I came to the office to take up my pre- 
sent appoiziment, numbered about 179; now we have 
725. There are 579 of them out in Africa now. They 
are simply civil nurses from Guy’s Hospital, from 
Edinburgh Hospital, or wherever it may be, who volun- 
teer to join the reserve, and express their willingness at 
a time of war to serve in military hospitals at home. 
They are bound to do that if they are called 
upon, but the great majority volunteer also to go abroad ; 
in fact, it is difficult to get them to stay at home ; they 
all want to go out. There is not the slightest difficulty. 
I do not know how many there are already wanting to go 
to China. 


77. Those nurses are trained ?—Thoroughly trained. 
We are very particular about them. They must all have 
had three years’ training in a general hospital, and they 
must have certificates. I can put in eight copies of the 
regulations for them, too. 


Vide Appendix—Johnston, W., 3. 


78. (Sir David Richmond.) They are all certificated 
nurses /—Yes, 


_ 79. And have had great experience in large hospitals 
in the country /—Quite so. 


80. Do you look upon them as being as good nurses 
as those from your own staff?—Oh! yes, quite. Of 
course, we make mistakes. We choose a bad one now 
and then. We cannot help it; but, as a rule, they are 
excellent. 


81. (Professor Cunningham.) Of course, those nurses 
are only used’ in the base hospitals along the line of com- 
munications ?—Yes, they are not supposed to go to the 
field hospitals. The opinion is that they would be worse 
than useless there ; they want beds, and there are no such 
things, and another woman to attend on them, and a 
man to help them in every way. They would be a great 
embarrassment. 

82. You do not send female nurses to the front ?—No. 

83. (President.) It was in January this year that you 
got your present appointment, I think?—As a matter 
of fact, it was on the 23rd December of last year. If it 
is of any interest I may mention that I had retired from 
the service and came back again on account of the war, 
but I had been connected with the War Office for some 
years before, so that I know something about it. 


84. There were about 100 nurses in this body, I think 
you said ?—700. 


_ 85. 100 in January ?—A little over 170. They have 
increased tremendously ; on account of this war they 
have been anxious to come in. 


86. Did you ‘find any difficulty when you saw the 
necessity of getting further aid in getting these nurses? 
—There is no difficulty as a rule in getting nurses. Some 
of the hospitals are not so good as others in the way of 
giving them; they want to keep them for their own 
purposes. There are plenty of nurses, but the difficulty 
is to make a choice. 


87. (Dr. Church.) It is the case, is it not, that in the 
field hospital the orderlies have to strike the tents and 
do all the heavy work ?—Yes, quite so. 


88. Therefore in any field hospital which is constantly 
on the move it is quite impossible to have women, 
because they would only be an encumbrance ?—That 
iu so. 


89. Hospital orderlies are entirely responsible for 
striking the tents and getting everything ready for the 
march'?—Quite so; under their officers’ orders. 


90. And for pitching the tents at the end of the march? 
—Yes. 


91. (Professor Cunningham.) Then it is the object to 
empty the field hospital as quickly as possible ?—Yes. We 
try to keep them as empty as possible. They are merely 
places for the men ‘to pass through. We call a felc 
hospital one which has 100 beds; it has not really 100 
beds ; but has accommodation for 100 patients. .There 
are no beds, but if they can find grass or straw they 
make the men comfortable as far as they can, and they 

have at least waterproof sheets, blankets, and bointes 
cases. 


and war. That body is increased by drawing nurses from 24 J uly 1900. 
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92. (President.) Of course a field hospital is only in- 


‘tended to be a temporary hospital from which the men 


can be sent to a base or stationary hospital /—Quite so. 


93. Is there any other information which you can give 
us which may be useful to us in this Inquiry ?—I do not 
know that I have anything particular further to say. I 
think perhaps I ought to point out the great distinction 
there is in military hospitals from civil hospitals. The 
officer in charge of a military hospital must necessarily 
be in command of the hospital, and know all the ins and 
outs of it ; he must know all about what stores he has ; 
he must know what diet his patients are to have, and 
how they are to get it ; he must superintend the cooking 
of it and everything else, and the payment and the dis- 
cipline of his men. It is quite different from a civil 
hospital, where the physician and the_ surgeon, when 
their work of prescribing or operating is done for the day, 
has no responsibility, and where the hospital is looked 
after by a committee of governors or managers. 

94. The officer in command of a field hospital has to 
look after the transport, of course?—A field hospital or 
bearer company has transport provided from the Army 
Service Corps, which is under the orders of the medical 
officer in charge, but does not belong to the medical ser- 
vice. That is a thing which many people think is a 
weak point in our organisation—that we have not got our 
own transport. ‘An artilleryman has his own transport 
to pull his guns about, but we have none ; we are at the 
mercy of the General. If the General says, “ Well, I can 
spare a certain number of wagons to move your sick 
back,” or “I can spare a certain number of wagons to 
bring up medical stores or beds for you,” it is all right. 
Of course, we have to wait, and rightly, until the military 
exigencies permit. 

95. I follow that, so that it is really the General in 
command of the Army who says what accommodation 
for transport shall be afforded ?—Yes—what can be 
afforded to us. 


96. (Mr. Harrison.) Do you draw any distinction 
between field hospitals and the others ?/—No, they are 
all the same ; we have no transport of our own. 


97. (Dr. Church.) We may consider that a permanent 
medical officer or the principal medical officer of a 
stationary hospital is really the administrative head 
quite as much as the medical head, or perhaps rather 
more so ?—Quite so. 


98. His duties are so great that there is but little 
time left for the actual performance of operations ?— 
He probably is a man who is selected on account of his 
administrative knowledge. 

99. On account of his administrative skill ?—Yes, 
and probably his second in command does the more 
purely professional part. But he is responsible, and 
would be consulted when necessary. 


100. (Professor Cunningham.) What means are pro- 


- vided for the transport of the sick and the wounded from 


the field hospital to the base hospital ?—There are what 
are called hospital trains, either of wagons, or, as in 
South Africa, it may be railway trains. 


101. But outside of railway trains?—There would 
be ambulance wagons. They would be got from the 
Army Service Corps; we have not got them. Then, 
of course, we can only get them if the horses can be 
spared for the purpose, instead of taking up beef and 
mutton, and shells and ammunition, and so on. 


ae There are ambulance wagons for that purpose? 
—Yes. 


_ 103. The ambulance wagon. is not a conveyance that 
is used by the bearer companies alone?—Oh mo, there 
are others in addition. 


104. In fact, the whole of the transport rests with 
the General ?—Yes, entirely: I may mention that I 
have been in that country ; I served in the last Zulu 
War and in the last Boer War. 


105. (Sir David Richmond.) I presume that the officer 
in charge of the transport can hire ox-wagons and soon 
if they are to be had ?—Oh, distinctly ; it would be his 
duty to do so. 

106. You do not require to take everybody down in 
an ambulance wagon?—Oh, no. The more he can use 
a local means of transport the better. He has a free 
hand in thai. 


107. (Mr. Harrison.) What ,you convey is that the 


Army Service Corps is responsible for the transport ?— 
Yes. 


\u8. The same as the Army Medical Corps is respon- 
sible for the doctoring ?—That is so. 


109. The Army Service Corps and the Medical Corps. 
both being under the General?—Yes, entirely. The 
Army Service Corps not only does the transport, but 
it does the supply. It finds the flour and the meal, etc. 


- 110. That is a branch of its department /—Yes. 


111. (President.) Of course, each medical unit, if I 
may so describe it, is supposed to carry with it, its own 
beds, or whatever conveniences answer to beds, its 
medical appliances, surgical implements, and so forth ? 
—Yes; you will see it in the forms and book I have 
already referred to, and we sent them out and we know 
that they arrived at Cape Town, but we cannot tell 
whether they have got up country from Cape Town or 
how soon they will get up, and we do not know how much 
stuff may still be laying on the quay. 

112. That book will show what medicines are pro- 
vided ?—Yes. I have also prepared a table showing 
what I have been sending out every week in addition, 
and I am sure that the medical members of this Com- 
mission will be astounded at the amount of medicine 
and materials sent out. 

113. Have you that table ?—Yes, I can give you it 
now. 


114. Perhaps you will put that in, and we can refer 
to it if necessary /—Yes. 


Vide Appendia—Johnston, W., 4 


115. I think we all understand the practice of a field 
hospital, that in front, following the men, are 
the bearers ?—Yes, and there is a line of aid even in 
front of them, because to each battalion or each regiment 
of cavalry, and each: battery of artillery (or if there are 
three batteries together they are treated as a whole}, 
there is a medical officer attached for the time, 
so that he is the first aid—he is the man in charge of 
the particular unit in the front. That is to say, if a 
regiment of Hussars is there, it has a medical officer 
attached, and a regiment of foot or a company of En- 
gineers has a medical man attached; the next behind 
are the bearer companies, and this medical officer 
assists the medical officer of the bearer company 
actually on the field. Then the bearer companies’ work 
is to take the men off the field and bring them to the 
field hospital. 


116. To the collecting station first ?~Yes. 


117. Then when they are sufficiently well to be moved 
they are sent to the base hospital ?—Yes, they are sent 
to the stationary hospital on the lines of communication, 
which are dotted all along the line to the base. 


118. And the sick in the same way ?~Yes. The first 
man who sees the sick man would be the medical 
officer attached to that unit. 


119. (Professor Cunningham.) Then he gives first 
aid?—He gives first aid, and he decides whether the 
man is to get a dose of medicine and go back to the 
ranks, or whether he is to be taken to the field hospital 
and go down to the base. 


120. (President.) The bearers are essentially a part of 
the Medical Department ?—They are the men of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps. The medical service is 
now constituted as a separate corps, and the medical 
officers are the officers of that corps, and the men of the 
corps are bearers or orderlies ; that is to say, the non- 
commissioned ranks supply the nursing attendants, or 
they are the stewards or the compounders, or the store- 
keepers, and so on, in the hospital. The whole of the 
work in a hospital is done either by the officers or the 
men of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 


121. The Indian bearers are part of the Medical 
Corps?—There is what is called the Army Hospital 
Corps in India, ‘composed of native attendants; but the 
ge: rea a by the Commissariat-Transport De- 
partment of India, and do not form part of British 
Colonial establishments. j MG 


122. But we have used some of 


have we not?—Yes, 
tingent. 


123. (Sir David Richmond.) In the table mentioned 
by Surgeon-General Jameson will Indian bearers bein- 
cluded ?—No, they are all plus what we had. 


124. (President.) I thought\we were to get the full 
numbers of the men used in the Army Medical Depart- 


' these at the Cape, 
they came with the Indian con- 
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ment ?—Yes. 
about them ? 


125. (Sir David Richmond.) I do not think we put the 
question specifically to him, but what the Commission 
wants to know is the number of the full staff of medical 
men, bearers, and so cn, both Kuropean and Indian? 
—They would be shown separately. 


126. They will be shown ?—Yes. 
to be sure about it.* 


127. Did the colonial regiments sent out go equipped ? 
—I believe they all came equipped with their 
own medical arrangements. One of them was mentioned 
the other day in a letter to the “Times” as having 
done such good work—that was the N ew South Wales 


aneent That was because they had their own trans- 
port. 


128. Would they be included in your return ?—As far 
as we can do so. I will take a note of it, and we will 
show them; but I do not know exactly how many there 
are. 


129. (President.) You ought to let us know that there 
were such aids and approximately, if you can, the 
number ?—I will let you have both the colonial aids and 
the natives of India, so far as we can get the infor- 
mation. +t 


Did the Director-General say anything 


I will take a note, 


130. (Mr. Harrison.) We want, of course, to arrive 
at the proportion of the medical and nursing and atten- 
dant staff to the Army, and whether it has gone out 
from here at different dates, or whether it has arrived 
there from other countries—the colonies or India 2— 
We will do what we can, but at any rate we will not 
exaggerate, because we may not know of them all. 


_ 131. (President.) There was voluntary medical aid 
in the case of the Cape itself, and in the case of Natal ?— 
Yes, and we know all about the voluntary aid that went 
out from this country. 


142. Can you give us the voluntary aid that went out 
from the Colonies ?—I am afraid not accurately ; that 
18 not in my branch, but I will ask about it.t 


153. And also about the voluntary medical aid sup- 
plied at the Cape or Natal itself?—Yes, by benevolent 
people there.t 


134. (Mr. Harrison.) If you can, will you also give 
us the information of other aid that was supplied ?— 
Yes.t The New South Wales Medical Corps consisted of 
17 officers and 195 men. The Natal Volunteer Medical 
Corps consisted of 15 officers, and the Natal Volunteer 
Ambulance Corps of 72 officers and 1,728 men. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Major W. G. Macpumrson, called ; and Examined. 


155. (President.) I believe you are Deputy Assistant 
Director of the Army Medical Service ?—1 am. 

136. I think you can give us particularly statistics and 
returns and also information with regard to sanitary 
matters ?—Yes. I have ‘been told that you might like to 
ask me questions on the actual extent of the outbreak 
of enteric and other diseases in the Army, and the pro- 
visions that were made previous to the campaign to 
prevent disease. 


157. Only with reference to this particular war ?—Yes. 
Before hostilities broke out we were called upon to pre- 
pare some concise statement of ithe possible diseases that 
might affect an army campaigning in this particular part 
of the world, in South Africa, and one of the diseases 
which we specially drew attention to was enteric fever. We 
have known for a long time that entenic fever is endemic 
in South Africa, and we are quite prepared ito have out- 
breaks of enteric fever at certain periods of the year. We 
naturally endeavour to prevent it in ithe first instance, 
and the difficulties we have always had to contend with 
in an army in the field are mainly the water supply and 
the prevention of soil pollutionincamps. The water supply 
in South Africa is as a rule extremely liable to contamina- 
tion, especially in Natal, from the spruits and rivers, 
which are dry at one moment and full at another of all 
the débris swept down from the mountains and also from 
habitations. In this particular campaign we endeavoured 
to move a step in advance of previous campaigns in the 
methods of obtaining a pure water supply. Our chief 
difficulty has been to find the kind of filter that is most 
suitable for troops on the move. We have urged the 
military authorities to understand that the generic term 
“filter” does not embrace all that we now wish to 
effect by filtration, and that they must distinguish 
between the old form of filter, which is a purely clari- 
fying filter, for clarifying muddy water, and the form 
of filter that sterilises water and prevents the passage 
of pathogenic micro-organisms. We have endeavoured 
to use these so-called sterilising filters in previous cam- 
paigns, but they have been very unsatisfactory ; they 
get out of order, the candles break, they get coated 
with mud, they are heavy and difficult to carry about, 
and our experience is, for example, in the Ashantee 
War, that they were left at the base—they were no 
good. We have been trying to get a filter designed 
for a long time past to meet the possible requirements. an 
it so happened that last summer there was one designed 
by the Berkefeld Filter Company, which we tried during 
the Salisbury Plain manceuvres, and which gives fairly 
good results. There was some complaint about it as a 
filter for field service, but we did not hesitate, in view of 
the possibilities of warin South Africa, to at once order 

‘large supplies of this filter, and endeavour to modify its 
defects as rapidly as possible. As a matter of fact, we 
managed to get a filter that stood all the tests in August 
last, and the Medical Division recommended a contract 


to be issued for the supply of one of those filters for 
every unit of 100 men, the object being: to have a filter 
which was sufficiently light to carry with the companies, 
and which could be brought into operation whenever a 
pool, or any water that might be a source of water 
supply during the march, was found, and which filtered 
water at a sufficiently rapid rate to give each man of 
the company a fair quantity of drinking water within 
thirty minutes or an hour of the halt. This Berkefeld 
filter was designed to filter 34 pints in ten minutes. 
It has the defects of course common io sterilising 
filters for troops on the march; you cannot keep 
working it perpetually, the bougie gets clogged, and the 
more clogged it gets the more difficult it is to work; 
but it rested with the companies themselves to organise 
a method of passing this filter from man to man, and 
keeping it cleaned. 

158. All you can say is you sent those out. When 
did you send them, and how many did you send?—The 
proportion that was ordered was in the proportion of one 
of these sterilising filters for every 100 men. These 
filters were manufactured as rapidly as possible. I 
believe the manufacturers were unable to carry out 
their contract up to time, but still the manufacture of 


these filters was carried) on, and_ persistently 
carried on, and every filter that could be got 
ready has been sent out as rapidly as _ possible. 


That was one of the measures adopted, or recommended 
for adoption rather, which had never been adopted in 
any previous campaign, namely, to give the troops on 
the march the means at any rate of converting contami- 
nated water into fairly safe water to drink. We also 
sent out the fixed type of sterilising filter, that is to 
say, the many-candled filters, to Natal purposely for 
Ladysmith and Maritzberg, where we thought there might 
‘be stationary camps, knowing those places were hotbeds 
of enteric. Tho filters for Ladysmith arrived there 
before the siege, and during the whole of the siege 
were able to produce half a gallon of filtered water per 
head per diem for the garrison. At Maritzberg these filters 
were also erected, and in addition to them a special 
apparatus that had been designed to supply boiled water 
under conditions which cooled it rapidly. I may say we 
have always relied upon boiling water in campaigns, 
instead of sterilising filters, when we found out the 
difficulty of getting sterilising filters suitable for use 
with troops on the march. We have always laid down 
as a principle in camps and on marches that the water 
should be boiled before use. That is generally known, 
and every medical officer throughout the Army knows it 
thoroughly well. The difficulty about boiling is that 
we cannot get fuel everywhere, and another difficulty is 
that the men will not wait until the walter is boiled, 
mor will they wait until the water is cooled. It 
is useless to expect them to do so; they will not do it. 
However, it is laid down in encampment regulations 





* Vide Appendix—Jameson 1, 2, 3, and 4; and Bedford 1. 
+ Vide Appendix—Bedford 1. 
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that the water must be boiled for half an hour during 
epidemics. 

139. (President.) This is relevant to what we are en- 
quiring into to a certain extent, but what we have 
especially to enquire into is the care of the sick and 
wounded there, and not so much what precautions ought 
to be taken to prevent illness. ‘This indirectly has a 
bearing, but it is not the direct object of our Inquiry ? 
—I do not deal with the actual equipment and personnel 
that are supplied for the care of the sick and 
wounded; I only deal with the statistical returns 
that show how far the accommodation we originally pro- 
yided has met the requirements, and I am also re- 
sponsible in a way for the estimate of 10 per cent. of 
hospital accommodation for the field force, which is the 
accommodation that we thought should be provided, at 
any rate in the first instance. 


140. You sent out sufficient filters to answer the pur- 
poses, in number at any rate, of the different field 
and stationary hospitals in South Africa for the sick 
and wounded?—We recommended that that number 
should be sent out. 


141. Have you any reason to think that your recom- 
mendations were not carried out?—I know at one time 
that all the troops there were not supplied with filters 
in the proportion of one filter to 100 men, because the 
manufacturers were unable to fulfil their contract. 


142. You think there should be one for every 100 
men ?—Yes. 


143. And that would be for sick and wounded as well 
as for the healthy ?—That would be for the sick and 
wounded as well as for the healthy. 


144. You do not specially provide hospitals with these 
filters—you only provide one for each 100 men !—Yes, or 
similar unit, that is to say, a field hospital would be in- 
cluded. 

145. Did you order the filters?—The Ordnance De- 
partment would order them. We recommend them, 
and say: “This is the filter we want, and we want you 
to provide them in the proportion of one filter for every 
100 men in the field force.” The provision of these 
filters would rest with the Ordnance Department. 


146. Does the supply of beds and so on come in your 
department ?—No. 


147. Nor the supply of medical stores 7—No. 


148. Yours is the Sanitary Department ?—Sanitary 
and Statistical. 


149. What other things bearing on the care of the 
sick and wounded came within your cognisance besides 
the supply of filters?—I have had much to do with the 
medical arrangements for the evacuation of sick and 
wounded from South Africa to this country, and the 
accommodation that has to be provided for them on 
arrival in this country. I have also had to deal very 
largely in connection with the Red Cross Committee 
with voluntary aid, that is the aid that has been offered 
by the public. 


150. Take the first subject about sending over the 
sick and wounded from South Africa here: has there 
been any delay in forwarding the sick and wounded 
here that has come to your knowledge ?—In bringing the 
invalids home? 


151. Yes?—Nore whatever ; they have come home in 
very large numbers. 


152. (Sir David Richmond.) Have you had any com- 
plaints made as to the staff sent with the troopships 
coming home ?—That would not come within my know- 
ledge. Any question about personne! or discipline, or 
the conduct of any medical officer or nursing sister. 
would go direct to the Director-General. 


153. When a ship comes home with 500 wounded 
soldiers is it your duty to see that so many doctors 
and so many nurses are sent with them?—No, that 
would not come into the work of my branch. 


154. (Dr. Church.) Do you know what the percentage 
of sickness, apart from wounded, was in the former 
Boer War or in the Zulu War ?—We have not got very 
accurate statistics on that point unfortunately, but 
we dealt with the usual percentage of sick in South 
Africa, and the probable means we had of evacuating 
our hospitals. 


155. Now tell me what is the average numb 
sick per 1,000 in South Africa during pebt Xe ¥ 
usually between 5 and 6 per cent. We practically 
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doubled the peace percentage on the understanding that 
we should have the means of rapidly evacuating to this 
country. 


156. You take the normal average at 6 per cent., and 
you make a provision for 12 per cent. ?—Yes, that is 
practically what we did. We ttook 5 per cent. and 
doubled it. 


157. (President.) I suppose, in sending the sick home 
from the Cape, it to a certain extent was done to re- 
lieve the pressure on the hospitals 7—It was part of the 
system entirely. We could never have accepted 10 
per cent., or even 12 per cent., for sick in a campaign 
if we were not able to evacuate; we would have recog- 
nised that as insufficient. 


158. As far as you are aware, has there been any 
delay in relieving the hospitals by sending men over 
to England ?—There has been no delay in relieving 
the hospitals in Natal or Cape Town, but there has 
been delay from time to time in getting men down the 
line of railway from the Orange Free State. That 
would not come within my cognisance officially, but 
I can only say from general knowledge of what is going 
on that this delay must have/occurred occasionally. 


159. (Dr. Church.) That would be emptying the 
stationary hospitals?—Or the general hospitals in 
Bloemfontein. There are three very large general 
hospitals at Bloemfontein that have to be evacuated. 


160. (Sir David Richmond.) For want of means to con- 
vey them down the railway ?—Partly that, and partly 
on account of the difficulty in keeping the line open to 
take them down. 


161. (President.) Of course, it is very important that 
you should be constantly freeing the hospitals 7—One 
of the most important parts of the system is the per- 
sistent evacuation that must be kept up. The whole 
system of dealing with the sick and wounded of an 
army in the field is a system of evacuation. 


162. So far as you are aware, there has been no delay 
in emptying the base hospitals ?—None whatever. The 
transports have come in carrying large numbers—they 
have landed as many as 2,000 in a week in this country, 
and scarcely a week has passed since the beginning of 
the year without considerable numbers arriving. 


163. Can you give us the percentage of evacuation 
to this country —I can tell you roughly. I could give 
you the accurate figures, but I think up to date about 
25,000 have come home, or are on their way home, as 
invalids. I should prefer, however, to give you the 
accurate numbers. 


164. Can you let us have those and the dates of their 
return /—Yes, I think I can give you some of the facts 
at present. The actaal numbers that were invalided 
home from South Africa up to the 7th July was 20,658 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men. 


165. Have you the dates when those came over?-—Do 
you mean how many came week by week? 


166. Yes ?—I can give you a table showing that. 


167. I think it may be useful?—I have not prepared 
one ; but I can readily prepare one, and I will do so. 


Vide Appendiz—Macpherson 1. 


168. Does your department recommend beds to be 
sent across to the hospitals?—My particular branch 
would not deal with that. 


169. (Mr. Harrison.) Have you any statistics that you~ 
think would be of interest and assistance to us?—I under- 
stood I might be asked questions on comparative statis- 
tics, to compare this campaign, so far as we have gone, 
with other campaigns. I was instructed I might be 
asked such questions. 


170. I think they might have a bearing on our In- 
quiry ?—Of cuurse it is extremely difficult to get rapidly 
any comparative statistics, because this means a con- 
siderable amount of research to begin with, and the 
methods of recording statistics vary in different coun- 
tries and at different times. So far as we have gone at 
present, notwithstanding this very severe outbreak 
of enteric fever and the mortality from it, wT 
cannot say that the sickness was very much greater 
than one expected in South Africa. It has fol- 
lowed fairly well the course we expected it to 
follow. Up to the end of December we had only had 
33 cases of enteric fever altogether in the field force, and 
that was a matter that seemed to us very extraordinary, 
because we expected outbreaks of enteric to commence 
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immediately after the rains from November onwards, 
and yet up to the end of December we had practically 
only 53 cases. Not only that, but up to the middle of 
March we had only a very small number added to them. 
Tt was from March onwards that we had the great out- 
break, so that when we take the death-rate from disease 
in the army as commencing, say, at the beginning of 
March, and work out the deaths reported week by week 
to an annual ratio, reduce them, ithat is to say, to a 
common standard, we find that the death-rate has 
steadily gone up from the 3rd March to the 26th May, 
when it reached its highest point. If the men had 
continued to die week by week at that week’s rate 
for the same strength throughout the whole year, the 
death-rate would have amounted to 10 per cent. of the 
whole force ; but from the 26th May onwards it steadily 
declined, and by the 14th July it had almost reached 
the figure that it was on the 5rd March. So that we 
have the period of enteric prevalence in South Africa 
showing a special incidence on the troops during prac- 
tically a four months’ period. 


171. Has it now gone back to normal ?—It is coming 
back gradually to its normal point. 


172. (Sir David Richmond.) What is the percentage 
now ’—The deaths reported in the week ending the 14th 
July would amount, if the men still continued to die at 
that rate, to 3:8 per cent. 


173-4. (President.) For the year?—Yes. If we were 
to take the death-rate for the field force from the 
beginning of the field operations to now, and forecast 
what it may be for the whole year, my belief is that 
it will probably work out to a death-rate of 3 per cent., 
possibly a little over or a little under. If we compare that 
death-rate from disease with the death-rate from disease in 
other campaigns, and in other armies, it holds a some- 
what low position. It is practically very much the same 
as the death-rate from disease during the Zulu War, 
with a very much smaller force. So that the conditions 
chat influence the health of troops in that part of the 
world seem to be acting on very much the same lines 
now as they did on a previous occasion. 


175. I think you told us that the death-rate reached its 
maximum ?—Yes. Those figures are only approximate. 
We cannot consider them accurate; they are only 
approximately accurate, because we are dealing with 
returns which are not yet complete, and these were the 
deaths reported from time to time by the Statistical 
Branch of the War Office and published. They are 
simply the deaths that are reported home during the 
week. The deaths themselves may have occurred in 
different weeks. These are deaths from disease only. 


176. What is the date?—The 26th May is the 
maximum. 


177. (Sir David Richmond.) That is the turning point? 
—Yes. 


178. (President.) And that would probably represent 
the period of the greatest amount of disease ?—Not neces- 
sarily, because the deaths would follow somewhat later 
than the admissions. 


179. It would probably be a fortnight before that time 
they would have the illness?—Yes, probably. I can 
give you the number of enteric fever cases remaining week 
by week in the hospital, and their percentage to strength, 
and also the number remaining in hospital from all causes 
week by week, and their percentage to strength. 


180. Yes, we should like those ?*—The sick-rate has 
been gradually increasing from January onwards. 
Roughly, the percentage of enteric fever cases to 
strength remaining in hospital at the end of eack week 
has varied from 0.10 per cent. on the 12th January witn 
a steady upward rise to 2°75 on the 25th May. I have 
not got the returns sufficiently complete to work out 
the figures to a later date. The percentage of sick from 
all causes—that would include wounds—in hospitals 
was 2°6 on the 12th January, and gradually rose to 
74 on the 25th May. 

181. (Sir David Richmond.) Has it not fallen now ?—It 
had not commenced to go down up to the date of our 
last complete set of returns; but, although I have not 
the full returns to show it, we know by telegraphic com- 
munications and other sources of information that the sick- 
rate is now declining, and that-as the admissions de- 
cline, and as evacuation goes on, we are bound to have 
a fall in the number remaining. The highest percentage 
of sick in any one place that I have been able to dis- 
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cover occurred on the 18th May in the Natal field force, 
where we had 5,569 sick remaining in the various hos- 
pitals throughout Natal, including the hospital ships, 
in a strength of 52,557; that works out to 10°5 per 
cent., which is the maximum recorded at any time, and 
which is practically the maximum we recommended pro- 
vision should be made for. 


182. (Dr. Church.) Have you on those returns the per- 
centage mortality of enteric?—Yes; I am able to give 
you it for certain places. But it would not be of much 
use to work out the percentage mortalities until we have 
got tthe whole facts connected with the epidemic. We 
have, however, been asked to supply these figures I 
have the figures at Bloemfontein for 11 consecutive 
weeks. 


183. (President.) That shows some of the main hospitals 
in Bloemfontein ?—AlIl the hospitals in Bloemfontein. It 
would give us the percentage of case mortality, for the 
cases that were treated there, up to a certain point, but 
it would be more or iess illusory, ‘because deaths might 
occur later after the admissions had ceased to come in. 
But I know that the medical officer in charge of the 
medical division of No. 9 General Hospital at Bloem- 
fontein—that is the hospital that was described. I think, 
as “the tented city of pestilence”—draws aitention 
to 1,000 cases of enteric fever in that hospital up to the 
date on which he wrote, with a case mortality of 12 per 
cent. 


184. (Dr. Church.) That is very low ?—Very low com- 
paratively. 


185. (Sir David Richmond.) Is that the worst one of 
the lot ?—I cannot say, as it is only now and then we get 
those facts. They do not come in regularly. We do 
not make a point of worrying medical officers to send 
us those details, as we get our weekly returns. Those 
returns come into us every week. I cannot show you 
the returns, but these are abstracts of them. The accu- 
mulated returns from all hospitals number thousands, 
but my branch make abstracts week by week on this 
form; I scrutinise it, and am able to see how far sick- 
ness is increasing or diminishing. But I can only say 
what the state of affairs was some weeks previous to 
the time the abstracts are compiled. These are ab- 
stracts of all the hospitals that have sent us returns 
week by week since the 15th of October. 


186. Up to this point could you give us a list of 
hospitals which have given the least satisfactory returns 
—where the death-rate has been highest ’—No I do not 
think we could make that comparison because it would 
not be a fair or justcomparison, Cases might be passed 
from one hospital to another ; one hospital might get 
all the bad cases and all the deaths, simply because it 
was purposely made the recipient of the bad cases on 
account of its having special facilities for treating 
them. I stated that the mortality probably in the 
campaign from disease might amount to about 3 per 
cent. of the troops, over or under, and you would pro- 
bably find that this disease mortality is an average mor- 
tality for our campaigns. Itis notahigh mortality, nor 
is it a very low mortality ; it stands about midway. But 
we have never yet dealt with a campaign in which we are 
dealing with such large numbers, nor have we dealt, ex- 
cept once or twice, with such prolonged campaigns. I 
am talking of campaigns within the last 30 years. 
There was a book published in France not very long ago 
comparing the mortality of the French expeditions during 
the same period with ours. As I was informed that you 
were likely to ask for statistics as to the condition of 
affairs in other armies besides our own, I have brought 
the facts with me if they are of any use. 


187. (President.) Are those eampaigns in specially un- 
healthy countries like Madagascar?—They were in 
Tonkin, Tunis, Mexico, Dahomey, Cochin China, the 
Soudan, and Madagascar—the various campaigns being 
compared with our own campaigns in similar countries. 


188. If you have that in the table perhaps you wi!! put 
it in?-Yes, I can prepare this table and hand it in; 
they are consecutive campaigns of which the statistics 
and returns have been worked out. 


189. (Sir David Richmond.) You will only make a com- 
parison with countries somewhat akin with each other ?— 
Quite so. 


190. (President.) I think only with regard te cam- 
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paigns in wars somewhat analogous. It is no good 
taking a specially healthy campaign ?—The reason why 
I worked out this table was that in France and other 
Continental nations our arrangements are looked upon 
as much superior to theirs for the prevention and treat- 
ment of disease incidental to tropical or semi-tropical 
campaigns, and I wished ‘to test this point. It so hap- 
pened that we had sixteen campaigns, colonial campaigns 
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in tropical or semi-tropical climates, to compare with six- 
teen French campaigns during ithe same period. Our 
maximum mortality rate from disease was not very much 
above ttheir minimum. 


191. Will you put in that table ?—I will put it in 
later. 
Vide Appendix—Macpherson 2. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. 8. Cowans, called; and Examined. 


192. (President.) I believe you are Deputy Assistant 
Quanter-Miaster-General ?—Yes. 


193. Do you know the object of our Inquiry ?—Yes. 


194. Can you, with reference to the information 
which your department can supply, give us some infor- 
mation which will assist us in our Inquiry ?—Only as 
regards the despatch of personnel, units, and stores. 

195: I believe you can give us such information as we 
want as to the transport question /—Yes. 


196. And then you can tell us?—Then the Embarka- 
tion Tables give the units and strength of each unit, 
the dates at which they went, and the ships in which 
they went. All the Tables are indexed, so that there 
is no difficulty about picking out the details. 


197. The troops that went out and the personnel of 
the Army Medical Department that went out?—Yes ; it 
is all indexed up to date. 


Vide Appendix—Oowans 1. 


198. Will you give us a table showing the propor- 
tion of the medical staff over there in the different 
months in relation to the number of troops—troops, of 
course, including all the regulars and Colonials of all 
sorts, and militia, and the medical service, including 
all the volunteer medical staff ?—Yes, we will give you a 
table showing numbers as nearly as we can.* 


199. (Sir David Richmond.) It will be practically the 
strength of the Army that has gone out, and the 
strength of the medical staff at the same date ?—Yes. 


200. (Mr. Harrison.) Probably if you cannot include 
the whole you would be able to indicate to us by a 
remark that this does not include what we know was 
there ?—Yes, I know what was there before the war 
began. We can put that in on the first page, and then 
put what was sent out. 


201. Do you know when the Canadians arrived ?— 
Yes. It is given in the tables already handed in. 


202. (President.) The dates are shown ?—Yes. I do 
not know if there are any other things, unless you want 
to know the number of hospital ships, that you will get 
more accurately at the Cape, i.e, the dates at which 
they were fitted up, and so on. I can give you the 
number of hospital ships that have (been fitted up. You 
will want them out there for numbers that were accom- 
modated, I expect, because they were practically used 
as base hospitals in some instances. 


205. (Sir David Richmond.) The ships were used as 
hospitals?—Yes, there are certain hospital ships 
stationed there practically. 


204. (President.) Where do you suggest we can get that 
information ?—I can give you the ships, if you like to 
enquire further at the Cape as to the dates they were 
fitted up, and purposes for which used. 


205. Yes?—“ Trojan” and “Spartan” were fitted up in 
England and sent out there to be permanently stationed 
to work between Durban and Cape Town. They have not 
been home at all. There are six other ships which were 
fitted up in South Africa—the “ Avoca,” “ Dunera,” 
“Orcana,” “Nubia,” “ Lismore Castle,” and the ‘‘ Simla.” 
They have each made a voyage home, and when they came 
home we made slight improvements in accommodation, 
etc., on them. They were fitted up at the Cape; they 
were transports originally. In addition to these there 
were the “Maine” and the “Princess of Wales.” The 
“Maine” was lent by the Atlantic Transport Company 
and fitted up by an American ladies’ committee. She 
has done six months’ service in South Africa, including 
two voyages each way, and now she has been released 
from the Cape Service and has gone to China. The 
“Princess of Wales” was fitted up by the British Cen- 
tral Red Cross Committee, and has done seven months’ 
service, including two voyages each way, and has been 


discharged this week. These are all the hospital ships. 
Sir Edward Chichester, the Senior Naval Transport 
Officer iat Cape Town, will give the exact dates on which 
the six first named hospital ships were fitted up.t I 
have no definite tables about the conveyance of stores. 
I think you may best ask Colonel Steevens for that. 


+ Vide Appendix—Cowans 2. 


206. What I want to arrive at is the fact whether sufii- _ 
cient medical stores were sent at the proper time /—We 
could make out a table of everything medical that has 
been sent out, and the dates of despatch. 


207. Did you send out beds from here ?—Yes ; of course, 
every medical unit went out complete with its equipment 
All the stores I speak of are those sent in addition to 
equipment taken by medical units. 


208. We can see from the books already handed in 
what the medical units consist of ?—Yes. 


209. What we want in addition is what extra things 
were sent out and the dates ?—I will give you those. 


219. Will you put in a table, in as short a form as you 
can, giving the total amount of stores ?—Yes, and the dates 
on which they were sent. 


Vide Appendix—Cowans 3. 


211. You were asked from time to time to send out 
extra supplies, were you not ?—Yes. 


212. Could you give us the dates of those requisitions 
and the amounts asked for ?—You will get that best from 
the Medical Department. We got requisitions from 
that department. ' 


213. The Medical Department told us they made cer- 
tain requisitions upon you. Can you give us the dates 
of their requisitions ?—Certainly. 


Vide Appendix—Cowans 3. 


214. And when they were complied with, if at all?— 
Yes. 


215. And if they were not complied with, the reason for 
that ?—Yes, and if there was any particular delay.** 
The Embarkation Tables do not include al) 
nurses. I will draw up this imformation in 
conjunction with the Army Medical Department. 
The only equipment we have dealt with direct was that 
of the Yeomanry Hospitals, for the conveyance of which 
the Secretary of the Yeomanry Hospitals Committee 
requisitioned on us, without {the requisitions going 
through the Medical Department. That I had better give 
you in detail. It has been despatched as demands were 
received. I think I had better give you that separately, 
because you will not get that from the Medical Depart- 
ment. 

** Vide Appendix—Cowans 4. 


216. Would complaints as to delay in sending out re- 
quisitions come to your department ?—Yes. 


217. Have you had any complaint ?—No, we have had 
none that Icanremember. If there has been any it has 
been something very minor. 


218. What is your exact department ?—It is the Quarter- 
Master-General’s Department. 


219. What comes within its scope ’—Practically all 
departments requisition on us for the conveyance of 
individuals, units, and stores, and we, in conjanction 
with the Admiralty, provide the accommodation on 
ships. Generally speaking, the conveyance of stores 
from Woolwich is requisitioned for by Colonel Steevens, 
Principal Ordnance Officer, through our representative 
there in the Arsenal. 


220. So far as you are aware, have there been any re- 
quisitions for extra medical men that you have not been 
able to comply with?—No, we have complied with every 
requisition. 





* Vide Appendix—J ameson 4. 
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221. You have ?—Yes. 


222. As to medical men, nurses, medical stores, beds, 
and so forth 7_—Yes. 


223. You sent stores ?—Yes; the Principal Ordnance 
Officer requisitions on us for the conveyance of the 
medical stores, 


ee And you deal with the transport of the men? 
—Yes. 

225. (Mr. Harrison.) Having secured the arrival of 
the extra stores you speak of that went separately from the 
units, have you anything to do with the disposition of them 
afterwards ?—Nothing whatever—not when they are 


landed in South Africa. The General Officer Com- 
manding the Lines of Communication does that. 


226. (President.) Is there any further information you 
can give us ?—I do not think there is really. 

227. (Sir David Richmond.) Have you had any com- 
plaint made to your department when you got requisitions 
from the Medical Department?—None to speak of ; 
indeed nothing that I can remember. If there are any, I 
will look them up and report them to you. We have 
had ample space on the transports—supplemented by 
freightships—indeed transports have been returning > 
South Africa practically empty lately. v 

Vide Appendix—Cowuns 5. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


General Sir Hunry Brackenbury, K.C.B., K.C.8.1., called; and Examined. 


228. (President.) I believe vou are the Director-General 
of the Ordnance Department ?—I am the Director-General 
of Ordnance. That is my proper title. , 


229. Would you tell me, so far as it bears on this 
Inquiry, what your department does—what its special 
branch is?’—I am charged with supplying the army 
with all arms, ammunition, and material of war gener- 
ally, warlike stores, equipment, and clothing. 

230. Does it cover medical appliances and stores ?—N ot 
medical appliances. It covers hospital equipment, not 
medical stores. 

251. Does it cover such things as beds?—Yes, it 
covers such things as beds. 


252. And tents?—Yes, tents, beds, and all the equip- 
ment of hospitals with the exception of the medical and 
surgical stores. 

255. Not medical stores. Does it cover medical imple- 
ments—stretchers’—It covers stretchers and wagons ; 
everything except medical and surgical stores. 


2354. Did your department supply all the beds, tents, 
and stretchers for the Army Medical Department in South 
Africa 7—Yes. 

235. In reference to the stores that your department 
supplied, have you had any complaints either as to the in- 
sufficiency of quantity or as to quality ?—I think I may 
‘say we have had no complaints. 

235. You have been, I suppose, requisitioned from time 
to time as to supplying certain materials of the kind you 
have indicated ?—Yes. 

237. Has there been any case in which you have not 
supplied the goods requisitioned /—-I believe none. But 
I do not think I could say that everything had been sent 
out immediately upon the receipt of a telegraphic requisi- 
tion, because we were dependent entirely upon the trade 
for supplies, and there was great difficulty in obtaining 
supplies in sufficient quantities from the trade. 

258. In particular, can you tell us what there was a 
difficulty in supplying ?—I would rather refer you for the 
details of that to Colonel Steevens, the Principal 
Ordnance Officer, in whose hands that rests. 

259. Major-General Steevens ?—Colonel Steevens, who 
is here. He will be able to give you in detail the in- 
formation you require. 

240. What information can you give us that will assist 
us in this Inquiry ?—I do not know that I can give you 
much. I do not know, of course, to what extent the Com- 
mission have as yet taken evidence. The duty of my de- 
partment was, in the first place, to find the material for 
all those hospitals which were sent out with the troops 
from this country. I am confining myself now to the South 
African War. I do not know whether it has been ex- 
plained to you the way in which an army is organised— 
how an army corps is composed of divisions, brigades, 
cavalry divisions, and lines of communication troops, 
and of the hospitals which are, according to the 
authorised establishments, laid down for those different 
units ? 

241. That has been explained.—Very well. Then the 
duty of my department was, in the first place, to supply 
all the equipment for those field hospitals, stationary 
hospitals, and general hospitals which were ordered to 
be sent out with the Army that went to South Africa. In 
the second place it was the duty of my department to pro- 
vide in South Africa a reserve of material to replace the 
material that was worn out or used up of those hospitals 
originally sent out. In the third place, it was the duty of 
my department to comply with any further requisitions 
which might be received for hospital equipment either 


from the Director-General of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment at home or from the Commander-in-Chief in South 
Africa. Those are, as I understand it, the duties of my de- 
partment. Generally speaking, I may say that all the 
equipment of field hospitals, stationary hospitals, and 
general hospitals originally detailed to pruceed to South 
Africa with the troops. was provided and went out with 
the troops. I may say that we sent out a large reserve of 
hospital material, and I may further say that we complied 
with all the requisitions, either from South Africa or 
made upon us by the Director-General of the Army 
Medical Department at home, as rapidly as it was vos- 
sible to comply with those requisitions. 4 


242. What do you mean by hospital material besides 
tents, stretchers, and beds?—Have you seen “The Field 
Service Manual (South African Command)” ? 

243. I think that is one of the documents that has 
been put in?—That gives you the whole of the material 
of a field hospital, showing how it is distributed. 


244. That is the same document that has been already 
put in?—I will put in that document, which details the 


material. Then I am also responsible for the supply of 
clothing. 
245. (Sir David Richmond.) Before passing from 


material, have you had any complaints whatever of not 
having sent it out in time ?—I think none. 

246. (Professor Cunningham.) There is a_ specified 
number of wagons, I believe, attached to each company ? 
—Yes. 

247. Has that number of wagons always been sent out ? 
—Yes. 

248. Always ?—Yes. 

249. J think the number of wagons is ten, is it not ?— 
I am afraid I cannot tell you. 

(Colonel Steevens.) There are ten ambulance wagons. 


(Professor Cunningham.) And every bearer company 
has had that number of wagons? 


(Colonel Steevens.) Yes. 


(Witness.) I was going on to say that I am also respon- 
sible for supplying clothing to the Army, and that in- 
cludes the clothing and necessaries for an army on active 
service. 


250. (President.) Does that include clothing for the 
Army Medical Department ?—Yes, and clothing for the 
sick. Speaking of the clothing for the sick, the clothing 
necessary for a general hospital and a stationary hos- 
pital* is detailed at page 179 of the Regulations for the 
Clothing of the Regular Army, which I will put in. 


251. (Sir David Richmond.) Perhaps you can supply 
eight copies of that ?—I will try and get them. 


252. (President.) I suppose the material necessary in 
all these different matters is ascertained by the experi- 
ence of prior campaigns ?—I take it that it is. . It is laid 
down in these Regulations, which have been passed and 
sent to all the Departments concerned, and approved by 
them. 

253. Are you able to say whether the usual percentage 
of this material per 1,000 men, or whatever the unitis, 
has been kept up in the South African Campaign as re- 
gards the number of men from time to time ?—There has 
never been, as far as I know, any percentage of beds, we 
will say, or any particular article, to men definitely laid 
down. What has been laid down is, the strength of a 
Brigade, the strength of a Division, the strength of an 
Army Corps; and a certain number of field hospitals, 








* Vide Appendiz—Mulcahy 1, 2, 5, and 4. 
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stationary hospitals, and general hospitals are allocated 
to that number of troops. 


254. Kach hospital, whether field or otherwise, must 
have a certain number of beds, stretchers, and so forth ? 
—The field hospital does not have beds. 


255. I suppose not?—A field hospital has not beds— 
it has not clothing; but the stationary hospital is the 
same as the field hospital, with the exception that it has 
beds and clothing and equipment for a stationary hospital, 
whereas the field hospital only affords the means for 
dealing with the men when they are first wounded, 
before they can be passed to stationary hospitals. 


256. (Professor Cunningham.) Did the field hospitals 
have cork mattresses ?—I am not sure. Colonel Steevens 
will be able to tell you that. (Addressing Cuotonel 
Steevens.) Does a field hospital have cork mattresses? 


(Colonel Steevens.) No. 


(Witness.) Perhaps I might explain to you so that you 
may understand the working of my Department—the 
Director-General of Ordnance, with a staff divided into 
so many sections, is at the War Office. In the first 
instance any demands that would be made, either by the 
Director-General of the Army Medical Department at 
home, or by telegraph from the Commander-in-Chief in 
South Africa, would come to me at the War Office. The 
officer actually charged under me with supplying the 
stores is Colonel Steevens, the Principal Ordnance Officer, 
whose office is at Woolwich. There isa telephone between 
my office and his office, and there are messengers from 
London to Woolwich and back twice every day, and special 
messengers are sent if necessary. On receipt of a demand 
either from the Director-General of the Army Medical 
Department or from South Africa the customary procedure 
is to telephone it down to him, tell him that this 
demand has come, and to get ready, and then to send 
the papers down by the first messenger, with the 
written authority to provide immediately. 


257. In what form does a demand come? Does it 
come in the form of saying so many wagons, so many 
tents, so many stretchers are required, or does it come 
in the form of so many necessaries for a particular 
thing ?—That would be according to circumstances. For 
instance, after the troops had gone out with the regula- 
tion number of field hospitals, stationary hospitals, and 
general hospitals, the Director-General of the Army 
Medical Department, acting, I presume, upon informa- 
tion received by him from South Africa, would say that 
he considered it necessary to send out another general 
hospital. That being agreed to—that he should send 
it out—sanctioned by the Secretary of State or the Army 
Board, the Director-General of the Army Medical De- 
partment would immediately inform me that another 
general hospital was to go out, and ask me for the equip- 
ment for that general hospital. Then the equipment 
for the general hospital would go out, with the men 
who went out provided by the Director-General of the 
Army Medical Department. On the other hand, the 
requisition might take the form—as there have been 
many requisitions from South Africa—for more material 
of a certain class; it might be more beds, or might be 
more bedding, or it might be more tin ware for 
the hospitals—whatever it might be it might take that 
form. That in the same way we should send on to Colonel 
Steevens, and direct him to supply. But I think it is 
my duty to tell this Commission that, in my opinion, 
the reserve of hospital equipment kept in this country 
previous to this outbreak of war, was totally inadequate. 


258. What material in particular ?—The hospital equip- 
ment generally—hospital material. 


259. Have you found any difficulty in supplying the 
necessary equipment for South Africa in consequence of 
that general lack of material ?—Certainly. 


260. Were delays occurring ?7—Yes, delays. I may say 
generally that my experience in this country—and you 
will understand that I am responsible for supplying the 
whole of the material to the army in the field, with the 
exception of food and forage and transport—has been 
this, that when you call upon the trade suddenly to 
provide large quantities of any material whatever, they 
cannot supply you with that rapidly; they require a 
considerable amount of time before they can get into 
work to turn it out. Whether that be due to their 
already being pretty full of orders which they are 
obliged to carry out, or to thar not having sufficient 
plant, and having to provide more plant, I do not know; 
but whatever the cause may be, that is my experience 


practically with every single branch of trade throughout - 


this country. It applies immensely to tents, and it 
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applies, I think I am right in saying, to such things as- 
the tin ware for hospitals. It apphes to ammunition, 
and it applies practically to everything throughout the 
whole enormous range of what I have to supply. To my 
mind the great lesson to be learned by us at home from 
this is the necessity of having in hand to meet such con-- 
tingencies aS a war on a large scale very large reserves 
to meet the demands which may be made during the 
first six months of the war, before we have been able to 
get in fresh supplies from the trade. 


261. (Sir David Richmond.) Have you any reason to. 
believe that our Army or any of our hospitals suffered 
from the delay in sending out material that you now 
speak of ?—Not the slightest. 


262. (President.) The want of having supplies at. 
hand did not practically injure the wounded in South 
Africa ?—So far as I know. I will not venture to say 
positively that it did not. It may be found that 
demands were made from the front upon the base for 
supplies which they could not meet consequent upon our 
not having been able to send out supplies, but I have 
not heard anyone say that. 


2635. You do not know of your own knowledge ?—No, 
I do not know of my own knowledge at all. 


264. (Sir David Richmond.) No complaint came to yous 
because of the delay in your supplying the material ?— 
No, no complaint. 

265. (President.) Who authorised you to get the ma- 
terial ?—Practically I had given to me from a certain 
date—a date which was, in my opinion, too late—a free- 
hand ito order whatever I considered necessary for sup-- 
plying the army in South Africa. 

266. What date are you referring to?—Harly in: 
(ctober. 


267. (Mr. Harrison.) You have given us your opinion. 
as to the fact of too limited reserves being kept of 
stores here. Can you enable us to have any statistics 
or record that we can consider for ourselves on the 
subject ?—I am afraid 

268. I am not doubting your opinion for a 
moment?—I am afraid I know too well what the 
reserve was. I must distinguish now between mobilisa- 
tion stores and reserve. According to the organisation: 
of the Army at home it is organised into certain units. 
Some of those units had stored at their places of mobi- 
lisation the field hospitals necessary—you may say prac-- 
tically all the units had field hospitals stored at their 
places of mobilisation ready to issue the moment they 
were mobilised. But apart from these mobilised stores. 
or field hospitals there comes the question of reserves 
held by the Ordnance Department to meet the demands: 
of war. We had at the outset of this campaign only one- 
base hospital of 520 beds and two stationary hospitals- 
of 100 beds. 


269. The commencement of the war being what 
date?—I take it from the 29th September, which 
was the day when the Government authorised us. 
to begin making preparations for the despatch of an- 
Army Corps to South Africa. 

270. What you call the mobilisation stores are stores= 
sufficient for an Army Corps?—No, they are stores 
sufficient for the field hospitals only. 


271. Yes; but field hospitals for what?—We had the- 
stores for the field hospitals of three Army Corps. 


272. So that the mobilisation material would be suffi-- 
cient for the field hospitals for two Army Corps ?—For 
three Army Corps, field hospitals only. 


273. The field hospitals only?—Yes, field hospitals. 
only. We had no reserve of equipment for stationary 
hospitals or base hospitels in this war, except one base 
hospital of 520 beds and two stationary hospitals of 100° 
beds. 


274. You state now that all requisitions that have- 
been made to you have been complied with up to the 
present time?—I believe they have been up to the: — 
present time; I cannot say positively. There was a 
requisition dated 16th June received by post for a great 
number (5,000) of beds and bedding, and I do not know 
whether that has been fully complied with. On 11th 
inst. a telegram came from South Africa, “Send out 
no more general hospitals unless specially demanded.” 
We had at that date supplied 3,000 beds and sets of” 
bedding that were asked for by telegraph on 29th 
May, and I telegraphed out only three days ago to ask 
whether the telegram of 11th July cancelled the demand’ 
of 16th June for 5,000 beds and bedding, but I have- 
not got an answer yet. 
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275. Can you give us any information as to the delay 
‘that has taken place in sending out materials—I am 
«speaking only of the sick and wounded—any delay that 
has occurred in South Africa after you got the requisition 
-—delay in consequence of your not having the supply 
‘by you ?—I will ask you kindly to get that from Colone) 
“Steevens, who issues himself the demands for all those 
requisitions. He knows what he had in stock at the 
time, and he knows how things were coming in from 
the contractors, and he ships the material, and will be 
able to give you exact details of the whole of that which 
‘I could not do. 


276. I gather from your evidence, without going into 
-detail, that there might have been occasions on which 
there was a deficiency of medical stores over in South 
Africa from time to time?—There may or there may. 
not; I am quite unable to tell you. I am afraid no 
eone but those in South Africa could tell you whether at 
any time requisitions from the front could not be met 
‘from the base. 


277. Then, what was the object of your calling our 
:attention to the fact that the reserves of material were 
‘qnsufficient in your opinion ?—Because in consequence of 
‘not having these great reserves of material we have not 
been able to comply with the demands from South Afr» 
with that rapidity which we should have been able to do 
‘had we had large reserves in hand. 


278. I follow; so that probably there may have been 
edelay in the delivery over there of some materia] ?—I 
eeannot really tell. We sent out everything we could 
get, as fast as ever we got it, to the bases at Durban, 
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Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East London ; as fast as 
we could get the material we sent it out. 


279. (Sir David Richmond.) There have been no com- 
plaints of delay?—No complaints of delay. 


280. Or telegrams hurrying things up?—No. But 
whether there was always a sufficiency in the base to 
meet the demands from the front or not I am unable 
to say. 


281. (President.) Is there any other information 
you can give us bearing on our Inquiry?—1 
do not know that there is anything else 1] 


can give you. I would ask you, if you will, 
to call Colonel Steevens, the Principal Ordnance 
Officer, who will be able to give you full details about 
the dates of demands, and whea they were complied 
with, and as to the quantities which we have sent 
out, because I think you will find that in view of what 
the reserves were in this country at the commencement 
of operations the amount that has been sent out is 
something startling. I would also ask you to be so 
good as to call, on any questions of hospital clothing, 
Colonel Muleahy, who is the Chief Ordnance Officer at 
the Army Clothing Department, and who is charged as 
regards clothing with exactly the same duties that 
Colonel Steevens is charged with in regard to all the 
other equipment of the Army. 


282. There is no information that you yourself think 
you could give us?—I think there is nothing else I can 
usefully give you. I would only like to say that every 
possible information that my department can give you 1 
shall be only too glad to place at your disposal in every 
possible way. - 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Colonel SrErvens, called; and Examined. 


283. (President.) Are you a Colonel or a Major- 
“General ?—I am a Colonel. 


284. You are the Principal Ordnance Officer in the 
Ordnance Department ?—Yes. 


285. And you have under your care the hospital 
-equipment stores+—In the same way as all other 
-equipment stores at Woolwich. 


286. Can you tell us, what the last witness said you 
‘could, as to requisitions that were made in respect to 
sending over medical stores, proper material for the 
sick and wounded, to South Africa, as to what requi- 
sitions you received, and when they were complied 
with? We want to see whether there was any delay 
in sending over material that was urgently needed ?— 
As Sir Henry Brackenbury said, we had at the com- 
mencement of the war a base hospitar of 520 beds and 
two stationary hospitals of 100 each. He spoke of it 
as areserve. It might have been a reserve; it is not 
in the Army Corps organisations. The only actual 
base hospital we had was 520 beds. In the “ Detail of 
a Field Force,” which was printed originally in August, 
1899, at provided for four general hospitals of 520 beds 
each and four stationary hospitals. It was proposed to 
send that equipment out with an Army Corps. 

‘287. What was the date of that ?—That was the first 
print, August, 1899. It was proposed to send out four 
base hospitals. At that time there was only the equip- 
ment of one base hospital in the country. I was not 
allowed to make any provision for those base hospitals, 
and it was not until the 4th of October. 


288. (Sir David Richmond.) When you say you were 
not allowed, by whom were you not allowed?—By the 
Director-General of Ordnance. 

289. And yet it was in the General Orders that it 
should be provided ?—This was a confidential detail of 
-@ possible force that was talked of at that time. 


290. Only talked of ?—As far as I know. 


291. (President.) I suppose at that time war was not 
considered by any means certain ?—That was a Govern- 
ment question, I should say. 

292. At any rate, at that time you were not in- 
‘structed to prepare for the hospitals shown by that 
‘memorandum ?—I was not instructed, and I asked fre- 
quently if I might go on, and every time I asked I was 
‘told no. 

293. When did you commence to prepare the material 
necessary for the hospitais shown in that memoran- 
dum ?—On the 4th October. 


994. How long did it take to get the material neces- 
‘sary to comply with it?—We shipped four base hospita! 





equipments within a month from the 4th October and 
a fifth by the 14th November. Of course, in general 
stock at Woolwich we have a miscellaneous assortment 
of stores, and I had a little stock, provided for in the 
usual annual requirements, upon which to work. But we 
began to work immediately, and by working in that way 
we have met the embarkation of every general hospital 
that the Director-General of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment has requested us to ship—without exception. 

295. Was there any delay in the shipping of the 
hospital equipments ?—Niot of these base hospitals—not 
any delay. 

296. What was the delay in, then?—We had tele- 
grams from South Africa from time to time. On the 
9th December the General in South Atrica telegraphe 1 
for a reserve field hospital and a bearer company—that 
is to say, the reserve equipment for a field hospital and 
a bearer company. That did not sail until the 6th 
January. 


297. (Sir David Richmond.) When did you get the re- 
quest ?—The telegram is dated South Africa, 9th De- 
cember, and it sailed on the 6th of January. 


298. (President.) What was the cause of that delay? 
—First of all, obtaining the stores—packing. A bearer 
company included ten ambulance wagons. I probably 
had to withdraw those ambulance wagons from Ireland. 
We had sent out all that we had. Then a certain 
amount of time is taken up in arranging freight. Fre- 
quently a week or ten days may elapse from the time of 
my requisition for freight until the ship sails. 

299. (Mr. Harrison.) Can you tell us the date that 
you gave the requisition on the Quarter-Master-General 
for freight ?—I can obtain that information, but I had 
so little warning this morning that I was not able to 
get all that information; but I can get any informa- 
tion of that sort. 
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300. (Sir David Richmond.) Have you had sent to you 
pressing messages from South Africa to hurry up and 
send out certain stock that was urgently needed ?~I 
can remember none, 


301. Never mind what it is—tents, beds, mattresses, 
or anything; have you had that sort of communica- 
tion I can remember none. 

302. (Professor Cunningham.) I do not think you 
told us who issued the memorandum you have quoted 
from with regard to the supply of hospitals, and so on 
—was it issued from the Army Medical Department? 
—No; from the Mobilisation Branch. 

303. (Mr. Harrison.) I thought that was probably a 
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mobilisation scheme. It is dated August, I think you 


said ?—Yes. 


504. And you told us that on receipt of that as a private 
departmental communication you asked if you might take 
steps to provide the necessary material for giving effect 
to it ?—I did. 

505. And by some authority you were refused. Was 
that mobilisation scheme eventually adopted as the 
scheme for despatch of troops and stores?—I believe 
it was modified. 


306. You have great experience in mobilisation 
schemes, I imagine, have you not #—Not any schemes. 
As regards equipment, perhaps I know something about 
that. 


507. I am speaking generally of mobilisation schemes 
for the army, not so much as to equipment. I thought 
you might have had experience in other directions ?—No, 
it has not been my line. 


508. Do you think that mobilisation scheme differs 
from the mobilisation schemes that are drawn up by the 
headquarters, and which are never given effect to?—I 
have seen a good many myself, and I have had a hand 
in them. 


509. (President.) A mobilisation scheme, in other 
words, is merely a suggestion of what may be adopted? 
—Yes, I should say that is what it is. 


310. (Mr. Harrison.) I was only looking at it in this 
way. In times of peace mobilisation schemes are drawn 
up, and that was a time of peace. But it seems to have 
impressed you as being desirable that you should obtain 
authority, or the refusal of authority, to obtain the 
necessary implement for carrying out that scheme ?— 
It came to me like that. 


(Mr. Harrison.) I have had schemes for mobilisation 
put into my hands as a railway officer, but it has never 
occurred to me to ask whether I should obtain the neces- 
sary carriages, engines, and materials for giving effect 
to them. Of course you would be more impressed, no 
doubt, with the imminence of warfare. 


511. (President.) What made you make the suggestion 
you did as to being at liberty to act upon it ?—Because 
I knew how little equipment we had. 


312. You thought it possible or probable that that 
scheme or some such scheme might be adopted if war 
ensued /—Yes. 


513. With regard only to the sick and wounded in 
South Africa, could you let us have a Iist of requisitions 
which were made from over there, and the dates when 
they were received and the dates when they were com- 
plied with ?—Yes. 

514. You can supply us with that ?—Yes. 
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315. Do I understand that you had not anything to 
do with the supply of the material necessary for the two 
Army Corps’—Which two Army Corps? 

516. The first that went out?—It was one Army Corps 
that. went out. 


517. Then you had nothing to do with the supply of 
material for that Army Corps, so far as the Medical De- 
partments are concerned ?—Yes, I hadl : the lines of com- 
munication troops which are a movable quantity. There 
is the Army Corps, consisting of three divisions, and the 
Corps Troops; then there are lines of communication 
troops, which may be laid down at any thing the powers 
that be may determine. I supplied the equipment for 
the lines of communication troops. 


518. (Sir David Richmond.) In point of fact, you supply 
all equipments, whatever the service ’—Except those 
which are already out with units. The base hospital is 
not a peace unit. It does not exist as a unit in peace. 


319. (President.) The units are the field hospitals and 
the bearers ?—Yes. 


520. (Mr. Harrison.) And the field hospitals necessary 
for the two corps had been provided?—Ves, A field 
hospital for every formation requiring it was correct 
and complete. 


521. (President.) Are your observations as to delay 
really directed to the material for the base hospital ?— 
Well, we had a telegram to ‘this effect: “Send out 300 
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beds and bedding.” That might be one telegram. Then 
at home here in the War Office the Director-General 
arranged for 2,000 beds, without the demand from South 
Africa. That was about March, and we sent them out. 


322. (Sir David Richmond.) You sent out 2,000, and 
not the 300?—That went out, too. Every demand from 
South Africa has been met. At home we make upkeep 
orders quite distinct. 


323. But you said just now you had a demand from 
South Africa to send out 500 beds, and then you say 
the Director-General gave out on order for 2,000 beds ?— 
That is another requisition altogether. 


324. (President.) Have you any reason to believe, from 
communications made to you, that there was a deficiency 
of material for’ base hospitals over in South Africa ?— 
No, I have never heard of such a thing. 


325. (Sir David Richmond.) Have you any reason to 
think that, as far as the nursing of the sick and wounded. 
is concerned, the army has suffered in any way because of 
the delay you speak of in getting materials shipped and 
haying it in stock?—I have had no information on that 
subject. 


526. Do you think the delay was undoubtedly long in 
any case?—In our complying with the demands after 
receipt ? 

527. Yes?—I know of one case where there was a 
little delay, I think. 


328. What sort of material was it ?—Beds. 


529. (President.) When was that?—That was 
March. 

330. (Sir David Richmond.) How long elapsed between 
the time you got the requisition and the time you shipped 
them ?/—Well, in this case the requisition was not passed 
to me. It went by some unfortuitous circumstance to the 
Director of Contracts, and part was provided and part 
was missed, but I do not think that made any difference. 


531. Why did not it go toyou? Are you not the officer 
for the purpose?—Yes, but they thought it would be 
cutting a corner by sending it to the Director of Con- 
tracts. I have to go to the Director of Contracts to buy 
what I want. This was a peculiar telegram, asking for 
a particular pattern of bed—the Abercrombie bed, the 
same as that taken out by the Portland Hospital. I 
suppose some of the Army Medical Staff thought that 
was the best field bedstead, and a telegram came here 
for 400 Abercrombie beds. A similar one came over a 
month afterwards, and that did come to me. I im- 
mediately replied to the Director-General of Ordnance 
that we had not got these Abercrombie beds, that they 
would take time to purchase ; we had other field bed- 
steads, and had not they better go, and he said yes. 
There are many patterns of field bedsteads, and everyone 
has an idea of what is best. To attempt to buy those 
Abercrombie beds I think would have been a mistake. 


532. (Mr. Harrison.) But you did not deal with that? 
——I did not deal with that. I have on a slip, which I can 
give you, a proper table of the number of beds that went 
out to South Africa month by month, whether it was 
rie base hospital or on a telegraphic request from South 
Africa. 


535. Will you put that in?—I will make out a proper 
form and put it in. 


Vide Appendix—Steevens 3. 


534, (President.) Is there any other information which 
you think you can give us which may be useful to our 
special Inquiry ?—I think not. I do not know of any- 
thing. I may perhaps show the upkeep orders at Wool- 
wich, irrespective of any demands from anyone. We 
know there must be a certain amount of wear and tear, 
and I draw up various lists to go out. Here are some 
returns of additional stores that went out irrespective of 
demands from anyone. 


535. I take it you send out other material—hospital 
equipments, stores—that you are speaking of ?—Yes. 

536. Without being specially requisitioned ?—Yes. 
_ 337. I do not think we need that in. I suppose it is 
m your department, although not your special duty, but 
could you get from Colonel Mulcahy the same detail with 
regard to hospital clothing that you are going to give 
us with regard to other hospital equipment stores 7—Yes.* 

358. And especially any notification of any delav that 
to his knowledge has occurred ?—Yes, t ‘ : 


in 


(The witness withdrew.)** 


* Vide Appendia—Mulcahy 1, 2, 3, and 4, 


ij Norr.—Information given later by Colonel Muleahy, 
** Notr.—This witness was recalled on the 30th J uly, 





vide Question 3593, page 110. 
1900. (Vide page 66.) 
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Sir Raurg Kwox, called; antl Examined. 


359. (President.) You are Sir Ralph Knox, I believe ? 
—Yes. 

340. What “s your official title ?—Under-Secretary of 
State for War. 


541. You are the permanent one?—I am the perma- 
nent one. 


542. You know, of course, that this is a Commission, 
and what is the object of the Commission ?—Yes. 


345. You know the scope of it ?—Yes. 


344, Can vou give us any information to assist us in 
our Inquiry as to the report on the treatment and 
arrangements for the treatment of the sick and wounded 
in South Africa; anything coming from your depart- 
ment which will bear on that?—My department 
is the War Office ; it embraces the business of the whole 
of the office, and everything which goes to the Secre- 
tary of State is supposed to go through me, so that I 
can see that what he has to consider has been properly 
dealt with by all the departments of the office before he 
is called upon to decide. So that I have no, as it were, 
executive control over any one of the departments. 
The military departments are the executive controllers 
and advisers, and the work of the office igs divided 
amongst each one of these officials charged with spec al 
duties under the Orders in Council. I have the oppor- 
tunity of advising the Secretary of State in a confi- 
dential way as to most of the subjects which come 
up. But I have no distinct departmental responsibility 
for any one of these particular branches of the business. 
The Commander-in-Chief is the chief adviser on military 
matters ; the Quarter-Master-General advises upon ques- 
tions of supply, transport, and so forth; and the 
Director-General of Ordnance advises upon the material 
of the Army of all kinds. The head of the Medical 
Department does not hold the same position as the four 
great military officers, advisers to the Necretary of State, 
who are the Adjutant-General, Quarter-Master-General, 
Inspector-Genera] of Fortifications, and Director-General 
of Ordnance. All the work, the executive work, of 
the office is divided amongst them. The Director- 
General of the Army Medical Department holds a 
subordinate position, and, according to his various 
requirements, makes application to each one of these 
high officers for what he may require, calling 
upon them to perform their various functions, 
or to carry out his desires as regards that por- 
tion of the work of the department which is 
under their direction. If he wants material he makes 
a demand upon the Director-General of Ordnance. If 
he wants personnel he applies to the Adjutant-General, 
or rather, he submits his demands to the Adjutant- 
General; if he requires supplies, in a similar manner he 
apples to the Quarter-Master-General, who is charged 
with that. Of course, his own views as regards what 
the Medical Department should have for equipping the 
Army he can put forward independently at any time, 
and they are considered. They are always, as a matter 
of course, referred to those officials who regard these 
demands from a general point of view, as well as also 
from their particular point of view; any large measure 
proposed would be considered ‘by those high mili- 
tary officers in what is called the Army Board. 
These four officers, with the Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State—an officer under me—and the 
Accountant-General, who is the financial adviser to the 
department, meet at this Board and d‘scuss any of these 
big measures which may be proposed. The Director- 
General of the Medical Department is, however, 
responsible for giving his advice from time to 
time as to what he thinks is necessary for 
carrying out the medical services of the Army, 
both in time of peace and in time of war. Of 
course, after a campaign lessons are always learned. 
The general officers and their chief officers serving under 
them, representing these high departments of the office, 
are all called upon to make their reports upon the service 
which they have had under their direction, and to make 
recommendations in accordance with the views which 
they have formed by the experience of the campaign. 
All the departments of the Army are charged 
with carrying on the work of the service during 
times of peace, and for making certain preparations 
for active service, and the bases upon which those pre- 
parations are made are decided by the Govern- 
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ment. The Government decides to what extent prepara- 
tions shall be made for war of defence or war of attack. 
And, speaking generally, our preparations for 


based upon the assumption that we should send abroad. 
two Army Corps and a cavalry division. Hvyerything 
necessary for equipping those has been held to be a 
necessity, and all our efforts now and for a long iime 
past have been directed to completing in every way the 
preparation and provision of everything which requires 


any time to prepare, especially of material and so forth, ° 


for two Army Corps and a cavalry division—a consider- 
able force of something like 90,000 men, roughly. Of 
course, when this campaign was started, so far as the 
preparat:ons for that force are concerned, everything 
was in complete preparation. Orders had to be given to 
mobiliss it, and the requisite amount for that 
force was absolutely ready and complete. Of 
course, as the Commission is aware, the com- 
plete scheme was not in the minds of the 
Government in the first instance; it grew and deve- 
loped. Butithe Army Corps system or organisation means 
the preparation of every single article—man, beast, 
material, every cartridge and so on, calculated out in 
the most minute way, and prepared for being set in 
motion, brought into action, sent to ports of embarka- 
tion, and so on, at a moment’s notice. So far as that 
preparation went, everything was as complete as possible 
to equip this army. 

545. We are concerned, of course, practically with the 
Army Medical Department and the stores for hospitals ? 
—Yes. Well, so far as the requirements of these two 
Army Corps are concerned, medical requirements were: 
completely satisfied, and were ready to be sews away 
immediately. 


346. It was only when you had to get troops, as you 
did, in excess of two Army Corps and a cavalry division 
that you wanted extra medical equipment ?—Quite so. 
But there were also preparations for the remaining force 
at home, say another Army Corps, but that was on what 
we call the home scale equipment, which is a more 
moderate scale of equipment than for foreign service ; 
and the preparations made for that were, of course, 
available, but they had to be completed in various 
points in order to make them complete for service abroad. 
Of course, the great difficulty is preparing transport, 
which is a very important requirement. For transport 
a large increase is necessary in the number of animals 
required. No Government anywhere keeps ready all 
the animals that it may require for equipping a huge 
army of that kind. Transport, of course, varies with 
every particular campaign undertaken, not only in 
quantity but in kind; for this campaign a very large 
number of animals had to be obtained from all over the 
world before that transport was in any way in complete 
condition. A large number of horses were available here 
at home in reserve, and could be drawn upon; but in 
addition to that a very large number of animals was 
needed for transport, having regard to the enormous. 
lines of communications. 


347. I understand that with regard to the two Army 
Jorps, in your opinion the medical equipment was com- 
plete—at an warly period of the war, directly war was 
declared ?—Before the war was commenced, because the 
material and supplies and everything was completely 
ready. 


348. As you had to get further troops, who made 
the arrangements for getting the corresponding medical 
equipment ?—As the further troops were demanded the 
Medical Department would be informed by the Army 
Board, and communications made immediately through- 
out the office as to any decision which had been arrived 
at to make the . necessary preparations. They 
would therefore order what they had in hand to be 
utilised, and make demands at once for the further 
supplies that were required. 


349. In fact, apart from any communications from ° 
South Africa generally, as to things specially wanted, you ° 


would, as part of the departmental duty arrange for the 


medical staff going out in proportion to the further 


‘roops ?—Certainly. | 
350. About the Ordnance Department—I may as well 
ask you about that while it is in my mind—we have had | 
General Sir Henry Brackenbury and Colonel Steevens © 
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before us, and it has been stated that at an early period 
of the war there had been a suggestion that certain hos- 
pitals would ke required—base hospitals—over at the 
Cape, and that they desired—at least, I may say so as 
not to misinterpret their evidence—in their special 
branch they were anxious to get ready for those hospitals, 
but were not permitted to do so. Do you know anything 
about that ?—I do not know what period of time you are 
alluding to. : 


351. There was a preliminary mobilisation scheme in 
August, was there not ?—Yes. 


352. Upon that it was suggested so many base hospitals 
might be required—I think 1 may say so—and that there- 
upon in the Ordnance Department they were anxious to 
go at once and prepare for these hospitals, but they 
stated they were not permitted to do so?—In July 
and August the Government had not yet made up its 
mind what was going to be done, or the country 
had not made up its mind what was going to be done. 
And no doubt those who wished to be most advanced 
in their preparations—who scented war in the air— 
wished to make most complete and elaborate prepara- 
tions, and to obtain things which they knew were not 
at the time available. Inasmuch as the country had 
not made up its mind, it was impossible to meet the 
views of all those who had suggestions to make as to 
what should be obtained. 


353. I suppose the fact the witness rather indicated 
was thi the mobilisation scheme was only tentative, only 
a suggestion as to what might be adopted. I do not 
know whether you bear in mind the mobilisation scheme 
of August, and I do not know whether it is very material ? 
—A mobilisation scheme means putting on a war footing 
a certain portion of, if not a whole, Army Corps. That 
is how it presents itself to anyone, and if the corps has 
to be moved abroad, of course various preparations have 
to be made for these special supplementing services. 
The medical requirements vary with the condition 
of the campaign very much indeed. Of course, almost 
everything varies; the number of stationary hospitals, 
for instance, would depend very much on the length of 
the lines of communication, and very largely upon the 
force employed, upon calculations as to the probable num- 
ber of sick. 

354. So far as you are aware ?—But those special or 
extra requirements would not follow as a matter of course 
what is called an Army Corps mobilisation. They would 
depend upon the location of the war and its field, and 
the position of the base in relation to the fighting army. 


355. Have you, personally, any knowledge of the 
Ordnance Department requiring, or asking permission to 
prepare in advance for, the hospital equipment for some 
base hospitals?—I cannot call to mind a particular 
demand for a special base hospital. But preparations 
for a base hospital were certainly “complete, though it 
may have been thought that more were necessary to suit 
the country in which the campaign was likely to take 
place ; and demands may have been made and were not 
conceded. Certainly before the outbreak of war there 
was a considerable hesitation on the part of the Govern- 
ment to plunge into very large preparations. 


* 356. Have you any knowledge or remembrance of the 
‘Ordnance Department thinking that the medical equip- 
ment, stores, and reserved medical equipment stores were 
not sufiiciently large ?—I cannot recall any special repre- 
sentation in that direction, but these demands are con- 
stantly being made by the different departments to pre- 
pare for what they think might be coming upon them, 
and there is never any disinclination on their part to ask 
for more. They are generally quite disposed to do that, 
and, of course, the responsibility rests with the Govern- 
ment in deciding whether what is asked for can be con- 
ceded, with ref2rence to the demand which would follow 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


357. So far as you are aware, have there been any 
requests made in respect of Army medical equipment 
coming from the Cape which have not been complied 
with ?—Oh, no, not one. Immediately any demands 
have been made they have always been complied with, 
and very frequently suggestions have been made to do 
more. ‘There has scmetimes beeu a little hesitation, and 
a question has been put on the subject of the request, 
but never anything more than that; this would be done 
to establish a complete understanding as to the position. 
But immediately that enquiry has been made end a reply 
received, there hag never been any hesitation about com- 
plying with any demand which has been sent home. 


358. Is there any other information whch you can 
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give us which would assist us in cur Inquiry /—As an 
illustration of what I stated before as to the way in which 
the experience of a campaign is made use of to guide the 
department in its preparations and tle line it should 
take in future campaigns, an interesting report was sent 
home from the Soudan upon the medical experience there. 
The medical officer there chiefly responsible made a re- 
commendation that the medical transport should be placed 
absolutely under the direction of the Medical Depart- 
ment, and this was considered by the General in command 
and sent home, and considered by all the military 
authorities. They were not unanimous on the point, but 
Lord Lansdowne gave his decision in respect to 
it after censidering every point. It was to this 
effect :—‘“It should be clearly laid down, for the 
information of all concerned, that in all mobilisation sepa- 
rate transport will always be handed over to medical units 
over which medical authorities are absolute. Departure 
from this arrangement to be permissible only in the most 
urgent and exceptional cases.” That shows the way in 
which matters of that kind are dealt with, and it is an 
interesting point, because it is a matter which has been 
discussed a good deal in reference to the present campaign. 


359. That is with reference to the transport of the 
Medical Department at the front ?—Yes, at the front; 
transport which is attached to the field hospitals and 
the bearer companies in the case of the brigades, and 
to the field hospitals in that of the divisions. All 
those have transport supplied to them, which comes from 
the Army Service Corps. But that personnel is handed 
over to them to be on their command, and that is our 
organisation. 


3560. But in” practice at the present time it is the 
General in command who says what amount of transport 
shall be allowed and what should not ?—Practically ; of 
course, it must be. 


561. Oh, yes, I am not saying whether it must 
ov not, I only want to know?-Yes, he may 
have to modify that, because that transport which 
is attached to the Medical Department is simply 
the transport for those particular units. It cannot 
convey with it the whole of the supplies that 
the unit may require for a campaign. That must be sup- 
ported by the main transport and the column which 
brings up the food and forage, and so forth. And if that 
main transport is insufficient to keep the complete equip- 
ment of the hospital transport going at the front, of 
course that transport which is attached to the units must 
give way, because it cannot be maintained if the General 
Officer decides that the main transport shall not be on 
a scale sufficient to keep that transport afoot. 


562. Apart from the complaints appearing in letters, 
has the department received any formal complaint as to 
the different hospitals in South Africa during this cam- 
paign?—No, no complaints have been received; I do 
not know of any. i 


563. So far as you are aware /—So far as I am aware. 


564. Is there any other information you can give us 
which will be useful? Our Inquiry is limited to the 
medical aspect ?—Yes, to the medical, I know. Well, 
the reserve of medical officers or medical establishments 
is a point which has been a very moot point as long as I 
can remember—the number of medical officers that should 
be maintained constantly in the service of the Army. I 
think no one, not even the stoutest champion for main- 
taining things always on a war footing, maintains that all 
the doctors that would be needed in time of war should 
be maintained constantly on the establishment of the 
Medical Department. The question is where the 
line should be drawn—what you should maintain 
constantly, and show far you should rely upon 
reserve, or on your power of obtaining at the 
time additional medical officers. The Medical Depart- 
ment naturally has preferred to have the maximum 
number of men constantly employed, and the military 
authorities—it has not been alone a financial ques- 
tion—have held a very different opinion, and they have 
thought that it is quite sufficient to keep afoot the num- 
ber of medical officers that might be required practically 
for a foreign expedition. If that were sufficient to 
meet the wants of the service in time of peace 
at home, that would be sufficient to keep the 
service in a satisfactory condition, being also suf- 
ficient to meet the demands for these two Army 
Corps, as calculated. But, of course, that has 
been a scale which is certainly varied by the conditions 
under which the campaign is conducted. If you have a 
very long line of communication, like that in the present 
campaign, it increases the demand for almost everything. 
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365. Have you found, practically, much difficulty in 
getting the necessary additional medical aid—nurses, 
and material, and so forth +—No, I think not. I think 
they have been obtained without any difficulty at all. 


366. And of good quality? Some of the doctors 
have been men of very high position and attainments. 
The nurses, too, in the same way, have been ample 
and very efficient. The whole people are stirred, and 
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persons who would regard themselves as a little ecstatic 
to undertake such duties, or to contemplate them in 
time of peace, have undertaken them, and gone out 
at very great sacrifice. Certainly, both as regards 
doctors and nurses, although their scale hag been in- 
creased for those base hospitals and general hospitals, 
the number required have been very easily obtained. 


367. Thank you, there is nothing else, I think. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Colonel Srrruive Ryzrson, called; and Hxamined, 
3 > 


568. (President.) I think you are in the Canadian 
Army Medical Staff ?—Yes. 


569. And I understand that you have been in South 
Africa ?—I have; I was in South Africa at the seat 
of war from about the 15th February to the 4th July. 


570. The 15th February, do you say ?—Yes, till the 
4th July. 


371. Would you tell me—treating only from a 
hospital point of view—that is, the care of the sick 
and wounded, disregarding army manceuvres— where 
you went during that period? Where did you 
first go to ’—My first service was at Orange River. I 
arrived at Orange River on the 20th February, and 
then there were from 500 to 700 sick and wounded 
there. They were, for the most .part, in those 
adjustable huts. A few of them were in tents, but 
nearly all were in huts, and were extremely comfort- 
able. They were well provided with beds, bedding, 
and medical comforts of all kinds. That was about 
the 20th February. I was a week at Orange River, 
or perhaps ten days. I was out there as Red Cross 
Commissioner for the Canadians. Afterwards I was 
appointed by Lord Roberts British Red Cross Commis- 
sioner. 


372. What does Red Cross Commissioner mean ?—It 
means an official whose duty it is to distribute medical 
comforts, including sick clothing, suitable food, and 
all sorts of extras, but supplementary to the Army 
medical staff supplies. 


375. Yes, I follow. Then what sort of hospital was 
it at Orange River?—It was called a stationary 
hospital, but a very large one. A base hospital has 
not less than 150 beds. This was practically a base 
hospital, but was not called so. 


374. (Dr. Church.) How many sick were there ?—500 
sick. 

375. (Professor Cunningham.) You mean sick and 
wounded, I suppose ?—Yes. 


376. (President.) How was the hospital cared for 
while you were there?—I could not say anything 
about the whole time, but when I was there there was 
nothing to complain of. Everything was exceedingly 
well done. They almost all had beds, most of them 
had iron bedsteads, but a few of the minor cases were 
in tents—ordinary bell-tents. 


377. (Professor Cunningham.) How many patients 
were in each tent ?—Not more than four. 


378. Do you not think four is too many ?—Oh, no. 
They were walking about some of them. [If ali the 
men were lying up and were seriously ill one might 
think four in a tent were too many. Then those that I 
am speaking of now were simply minor cases of con- 
valescents, men who had been slightly wounded or 
who had met with slight injuries. 

379. (President.) Did you visit the hospitals generally 
during this week?—I went round the hospitals every 
morning ; it was my business to see what was needed. 

380. Were you in a position to hhear of any com- 
and there were 47 Canadians sick 
there, and they had pro complaints ‘to make. I 
asked them what they wanted and what I could do 
for them, but it seemed the only thing I could do for 
them was to give them some cash; that was the only 
thing they appreciated at all and wanted at that time. 
They had everything else. 

381. So far as you observed, at any rate at that time 
in that hospital, was there any defect regarding the 
care of the sick or wounded ?—No, no reason for any 
complaint whatsoever. 

382. I suppose if there had been real grounds for 
complaint complaints would have been made ?—Oh, yes, 
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rather. I do not think they would have been back- 
ward. I have never found Master Tommy averse to 
expressing his own opinions. 

283, Not from any fear 
Tommy fears nothing. 

384. Where did you go after that week ?—I went to 
Kimberley. I went there by the first through train. 
The idea was to get away for the relief after the siege, 
so that I could get in with the stores. 


385. What time did. you get there /—On the 27th or 
the 28th February ; the lst March it might have been. 


586. How long were you there ?—Between three and 
four weeks. 


387. Did you attend the hospitals there ?—Yes in the 
same way as at Orange River. 


588. What hospitals were there at the time you were 
there ?—There were temporary hospitals—a field 
hospital and a temporary hospital, There was no 
general hospital; they utilised the public buildings, 
shiefly the Drill Hall and the Masonic Hall, the public 
schools, and so forth. You understand that the Modder 
River bridge was blown up, and therefore it was very 
difficult for supplies to get in. I may tell you that 
over the short distance from Orange River to Kimber- 
ley it took a whole day to traverse, although they are 
only forty miles apart. They had to descend a shoot, 
as high as this room is from the street, down to the 
bottom of the river, exactly like toboggan slides or 
switchbacks. That interfered very much with the con- 
veyance of material—very seriously indeed. Therefore 
it was net possible to get more than the absolutely neces- 
sary supplies through for some time. 


389. How many sick and wounded were there during 
that time ?—Not much less than a thousand; some- 
times more. 

590. The number varied ‘—I do not think it ever got 
much below a thousand during my stay there; some- 
times it was more. Sometimes 500 men would be 
brought in in a day; I remember on one day 523 
wounded did arrive to my knowledge. You will un- 
derstand that where large numbers of men are sud- 
denly thrown in upon the medical authorities, or upon 
anybody for that matter, it becomes difficult sometimes 
to provide for them. But they were handled with 
wonderful celerity, and, while they had not perhaps 
the luxuries of the Hotel Cecil, still they had all that 
was absolutely necessary for their comfort, and as fast 
as possible beds and bedding material of all kinds were 
brought up from the rear and the men made most com- 
fortable in their beds. Some of the hospitals were 
extremely good. I did what I could in my little way 
by furnishing 90 cots from the Red Cross money. 
I had them made by the De Beers Company. I fur- 
nished some in the Masonic Hall and in St. Andrew’s 
College. Others lay upon cots which were made of 
stretchers as high as this table. Altogether the men 
were very comfortable. 


391. (Sir David Richmond.) Wooden 
Yes. 


592. (President.) You were not able easily to get men 
down to the base really, I suppose ?—No, we could not on 
account of the necessity there was for other traffic. <A 
hospital train could not go through on account of the 
tremendous declivity. We went down to Orange River 
and on the other side of the declivity most of the people 
got out of the train and walked. It travelled over a 
temporary structure. It was some time before the 
ambulance train was able to get through ; in fact, it could 
not get through. 

393. Can you tell me about the diet of the sick and 
wounded ?—As far as the diet was concerned and all that 
sort of thing, they were fairly well off. As far as medi- 
cines were concerned, there were large numbers of men 
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thrown suddenly into a place like that where the railway 
communication is interfered with, and it is impossible 
to have everything they would like. The men did not 
all have their proper bedsteads and proper mattresses, 
but they lay comfortably on several blankets on the floors 
of these buildings. As I say, they were comfortable. 


‘You have to consider that these men were lying on the 


veldt, either with a blanket or without, and thus in these 
buildings they were in luxury compared with how they 
had been. It really could not be said that these men 
were subject to great hardships. 


394. What proportion of those men were wounded, and 
what proportion sick from disease ?—T wo-thirds. at least 
were sick, mostly with enteric and veldt fever. There 
were some with dysentery; of course, there always are. 


395. Was there any difficulty in getting nurses ’—They 
had plenty by utilisimg local falent. I mean using local 
nurses in Kimberley Hospital, women who had been 


trained in Kimberley Hospital and elsewhere in Cape 
Colony ; they always seemed to have plenty of nurses. 

396. As to hospital stores ?—I think the soldiers were 
fairly well off for these. 

397. And for medicines and so on?—Yes, I think they 
were fairly well off. 
398. As to the care and comforts for the very feeble, 
the very ill ?——You mean the extreme cases. Ithink they 
had all that could be got for them ; I think so. Of course, 
you could not get milk, because the cows had all been 
eaten. 

399. Was there much complaint there ?-—No, I did not 
I do not re- 
member a single man saying he had not anything which 
was essential ¢o his welfare. I do not remember a single 
case. 


400. What was.your next experience ?—After that I 
went to Bloemfontein. I was there about nine weeks. 


401. What time did you get there?—The 1st of April. 


402. And remained until?—I remained on to 1st June, 
and then I went tv Kroonstad, and backwards from 
Kroonstad to Bloemfontein to the time of my return. 


403. What was the date at which you left?—I left 
about the 1st July—probably a little earlier, say, the 
last day of June. 


404. What hospitals were there at Bloemfontein when 
vou arrived ?—The hospitals there were somewhat of the 
same character as at Kimberley. 


405. Temporary hospitals?—Temporary hospitals. 


406. No others ?—No. 5 Stationary was there. It was 
established in the Raadzaal, or Parhamentary Buildings. 


407. How many hospitals were there?—One, No. 5. 
And then field hospitals were filled with sick—all the 
field hospitals in the neighbourhood. 


408. And those are what you call temporary /—They 
were, because a field hospital is not to deal with the sick 
in a permanent way, but only immediately after an action 
or during the progress of the campaign. it takes in men, 
but they are not supposed to remain in more than three 
days. They were doing general hospital work. 

409. How many ?—I could not say. There were a con- 
siderable number. Every brigade has one, and there are 
between 30,000 and 40,000 men there. 


410. Which hospital did you chiefly attend?—I went 
all round everywhere—field hospitals and everywhere 
else. I used to ride round to these various hospitals and 
turn aboat, visiting one lot one day and another lot the 


next day. The number of sick at that time was nearly 
4,000. 


411. When you arrived ?—Yes, 
4,000. 


412. Will you tell us in your own way from the time 
you got there what was the condition of the hospitals? 
—Those which were established in the buildings which I 
have mentioned were more comfortable than the others, 
and, of course, they differed very much. The best was in 
the Raadzaal, but the reason was that the building itself 
contributed to the comfort very much. It was a beautiful 
airy building, something like this one. They had no 
bedsteads, as in Kimberley, and the reason of that was 
that Norval’s Pont was blown up and communications 
with Bloemfontein interrupted, and it was only by going 
across by a ferry that you could get through at all. You 
could not get stores to any considerable extent. They 
were punted across the stream and put into other trucks, 
very much like Modder River, only to a more marked 
degree. 


between 4,000 and 


Consequently heavy stores and things which 
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are not absolutely essential for the men in the way off 
food and munitions of war or medicines could not be 
taken across. I think you wil! probably know that the 
stores for a general hospital came out at about one ton 
per bed at that time. Later on, when the railway 
became re-established, these heavy stores were taken up 
as fast as possible ; but all this:sort of thing takes time, 
and the pressure in getting stores sufficient to feed 40,000 
to 40,000 men was something tremendous. Nobody can 
quite realise it who has not seen it. Under the local 
circumstances it is impossible to believe the pressure. 
It took three days and three nights to go from Cape Town 
to Bloemfontein, though the journey usually only occu- 
pies forty hours. This was on account of the pressure 
of stores. There was only one little narrow gauge rail. 
way for the purpose of carrying provisions to feed this 
army. Nothing could be brought across from Kimberley, 
the distance was too considerable. Scattered across the 
veldt were wandering parties of Boers, who would snipe 
or attack a convoy unless it was properly protected. 
Besides, the transport of such stores takes so iong, the 
ordinary rate of progression being in that country only 
teu to twelve miles a day with ox-teams. Therefore, you 
can realise the time it would take to go across tha: 
100 miles that I have mentioned, besides considering the 
risk of losing everything. 

413. I gathered that. Now tell us what you saw about 
the hospitals there 7—As I said before, the Raadzaal was 
the best, because it was a good building. 


414. (Sir David Richmond.) You might compare the 
Raadzaal to a building like this?—~Yes. They were com- 
fortable in it. There was plenty of bedding, that is te 
say, blankets and pillows. Later on all the necessary 
things were supplied. We are talking of the first two 
weeks in April—perhaps the first three weeks in April. 
The necessaries were gradually supplied. In the first 
place we did «* we did im Kimberley—we made these 
temporwy trestle beds; and then, besides that, they 
made appartus in which the ordinary army stretcher could 
lie in which the men were, and as proper iron beds were 
got in these were removed and proper beds put in their 
place. But every effort was made from the very beginning 
to supply thee men with everything that could be ob- 
tained. You cannot do impossibilities. You cannot feed 
40,009 or 50,000 men with a single line of railroad and 
lave men sleeping in luxurious beds, because they cannot 
be got. Hssentials are the first things. 

415. (President.) Were there sufficient medical men 
in attendance ?—As far as I was able to observe they had 
a chief medical officer and a number of civil surgeons 
under him. There seemed to be an abundance of nurses. 
They occupied a house immediately opposite, on the 
other side of the street. From my own personal know- 
ledge of them I found them most attentive. As a matter 
of fact they worked a longer time per diem than they 
were ordinarily intended to work. They did more than 
they were called upon to do by the regulations. © 


416. Were the nurses efficient?—In the hospitals I 
think they were first rate. They were all army nurses. © 


417. Did they do the work properly?—Yes. I have 
every reason to think that they did exceedingly well. 


418. You are not aware of any deficiency of medical 
equipment?—No, I am not aware of anything of that 
kind. They had a storemaster, and there was an abundance 
of stores. They drew very largely from our Red Cross 
depét; which has always been a very large source of 
supply in all these cases. 

419. (Professor Cunningham.) Speaking of nurses, do 
you mean orderlies or female nurses?/—I mean women 
nurses only. J am speaking of the army medical nurses. 
As far as I am aware there were no others. There may 
have been some’ of them belonging to the reserve, but 
they were ordinary army nurses. 


420. (President.) Is this No. 5 Stationary Hospital 
that you are speaking of 7—Yes, No. 5 Stationary Hos- 
pital. LI am speaking of this one place. 

421. So far as you could see in that hospital, was there 
any reasonable cause of complaint ?—There was not any 
reasonable cause of complaint in that hospital. 


422. Did you hear of any complaints ’—I heard of no 
complaints whatever. I visited almost daily. 


423..Now tell us about .the other—the temporary 
hospital?—The next hospital about which I might speak 
is called the Green Hill Convent Hospital. It was nursed 
by Roman Catholic Sisters, and that was exceedingly well 
done. During the whole time I was in Bloemfontein 
the soldiers in that hospital had everything—that is to 
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-say, they had beds and bedding, sheets and pillows— 
- everything. I am not quite sure that they do not main- 
tain a hospital there at all times. At any rate, they 
seemed to have everything in the way of permanent fix- 
tures and all the extras they required, or a very large 
portion of them. They got from us all sorts of things— 
‘mosquito nets, and a great variety of articles. I might 
have brought a statement to-day showing what I gave 
out. For instance, I gave out some 5,000 shirts there in 
Bloemfontein ; I gave out something like 1300 or 1400 
- dozen eggs; I distributed sets of pyjamas and scores of 
dozens of bottles of different kinds of beef extract—all 
_ sorts of things. We had really a general store. 


424. ‘Then the observations you have made with regard 
to the Raadzaal apply to the Green Hiil Convent ?—Not 
exactly, because the Green Hill Convent was always well 
established ; it was better than the Raadzaal at all times. 
I do not know exactly the number of patients they had 
there, but I should not think it was less than 150 or 
200 at all times. A large portion of the Raadzaal Hospital 
-»was used for the officers. 


425. There could be no cause of complaint about tiiat, 
in your opinion?—Not with regard to the Green Hill 
» Convent and the Raadzaal. | 
426. Will you pass on to the others?—The next is the 
--Grey’s College Hospital. Thatwas in the same condition 
_as the others. At first the men were sleeping on the 
floor. ‘they always had blankets and so forth, but it 
was rough at the beginning. After a time, when an 
- opportunity had been afforded to get these things, they 
were provided with beds and made extremely comfortable. 
- Of course, as in the case of other things, I provided them 
with all sorts of extras. These things tend to make them 
- comfortable, te add to their comfort—these little luxuries 
which sick people require. I may tell’ you, especially 
with regard to the Grey’s College Hospital, that there was 
- one source of complaint there, and that was the diet. All 
the enteric cases were treated by tke starvation treat- 
ment. They had nothing whatever to eat for seven days 
of any kind or description ; nothing but water, and con- 
» sequently the men grumbled a great deal, but the result 
- of the treatment was extremely good. They had neither 
milk por any other substance for seven days. I can 
.-assure you they got pretty tired of it; there were many 
complaints, but it was for their own good. I think that 
is one of the origins of complaints ; I think that was one 
- of the causes of complaints, which may or may not have 
been made—which could have been made is perhaps 
proper to say, because these men complained so bitterly 
. about the entire absence of food. 





427. Apart from the complaint under that head, was 
there any well-founded complaint in your opinion other- 
wise with regard to supply ?—No, there was not. 


428. Medicines or stores, or foods, or comforts ?—No, 
- there was not in relation to Grey’s College. 

429. And was the nursing good ?—Very good indeed— 
excellent. 

430. And sufficient?—Yes, suflficient—exceilent. St. 
Michael’s Home is the next place. That was also a 
_ Roman Catholic institution, and that, as in the case of 
the Green Hili Convent. was very well done. ‘They 
seemed to have an establishment of permanent bedding 
and permanent equipment. I saw no man, either in the 
' Green Hill Convent or St. Michael’s Home, lying on the 


floor on any occasion ; they always had beds and sheets, 


and afl that was necessary. ‘There was very little 
to be said about this hospital, this St. Michael’s Home. 
It was very carefully nursed, chiefly, but not entirely by 
the nuns. There were a good many army nursing 
- sisters, and I am not sure that they did not have some 
recruited from local sources as weil. 


431. Was there any other hospital that you were con- 
nected with ?—Yes, there were others. Old St. Andrew’s 

- College was the worst hospital in Bloemfontein. It was 
the worst because it was the poorest building. It was a 
very old place, which had been abandoned and not used 
_for the purposes for which it was originally built—a 
- college. It was a very dismal old place. There the men 
had, as in other cases, to lie on the floors in the first, 
instance for a considerable time, but after a time they got 
stretchers, and then after a time they got beds, ‘but it 
seemed to be rather longer than the other ones. There 
seemed to be great difficulty. There was always a ques- 
‘tion of abandoning it, it was onlv used as a temporary 
- expedient; but the number of sick coming in was so 
great that it was impossible to, abandon anything. You 

~ must have a place for these poor fellows. There were 1,000 


_ suddenly. 
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people arrived in 24 hours. One day, on a Friday—lI 
cannot remember the date—564 men arrived suddenly 
in the afternoon, without notice. The next morning 
540 or 550 more arrived, and these men had suddenly 
to be provided for. You cannot imagine the pressure 
it brings to bear on a department where every’ place 
is already crowded. These men had necessarily 
to submit to some hardship, if you may call it 
such ; you cannot help it. What are you going to do? 
You must put them somewhere, and you have to put them 
in the best place that you can get for them until the 
opportunity occurs to provide for them Suppose in 
London the hospitals suddenly had 10,000 sick people 
thrown upon them, what would you do with them? 
Where would you provide for them? How many days 
would it be before you had proper accommodation? I[¢ 
would be several days, with all the facilities there are in 
London. Then take a little country town like Bloem- 
fontein, and suddenly throw in it in 24 hours 1,000 sick 
men, some of them very seriously ill. What can you do? 
You have to do the best you can, that is all. 


432. Are you of opinion that the ibest that could be 
done under the circumstances was done?—That is my 
opinion ; it is unreasonable to suppose otherwise. 


433. Do you think the influx of such numbers might 
have been foreseen?—I do not think so. One could 
neither foresee the epidemic which took place nor the 
sudden expansion of it. You could not foresee it. 


434. It was very sudden, was it?—It came on very 
It was largely, in my opinion, due to the 
conditions of Paardeberg ; and I observed that the com- 
panies which were lowest down the river, that were 
furthest away to the south, I think it is, down the river, 
the ones which had to drink the water that was con- 
taminated by the Boers and by the dead horses and the 
dead men, suffered the most. Almost ail the men of thos. 
companies became ill. ‘They were obliged to remain in 
that one spot day after day, and to drink this water. 
They could not leave the place for fear the Boers would 
get out, and the consequence was that these companies 
suffered. Almost every man in the companies I am 
thinking of, was ill, and a large number of them died 
from the saturation which they got. There is another 
creat source of contagion in war which people do not 
realise in times of peace, viz., the open latrines. In a 
hot country like South Africa they have open latrines 
where the men defecate. They urinate all over the 
ground. That dries, and the dust is wafted here and 
there all over the place. It is inhaled and taken imiv 
the food and ingested, and a man who has any liability or 
likelihood of catching this disease is ‘bound to catch it. 
It is a great source of trouble. 


435. Practically at the time you first went there, 
although there was a considerable number of sick and 
wounded, there was nothing very much to complain of, 
even in any of the hospitals /—No, nothing very serious. 
Those who were the most unfortunate were those who 
were in the field hospitals. You must remember that it 
was extremely hot. The men were in these large mar- 
quees, which are exceedingly unsatisfactory for hospital 
purposes, as they are so very hot. They are good enough 
in a way for keeping the light out, but they do not keep 
the heat out. The men were crowded in these things 
because they could not get into the town. 


436. That was when you first arrived there ?—Yes, 
during the early part of April—the first three weeks. As 
the men got better and were shipped out from the build- 
ings in the town, and as men died and vacancies occurred, 
the more serious of the cases were removed into the 
buildings. You could not get more than a certain num- 
ber of men into the. buildings. Had there been 10,000 
men sick they could not have been better attended to, 
because they could not be provided for. There was no 
place forthem. Every building was full. 


437. May I take it that those who were in buildings 
had nothing very much to complain of 7—No, they had 
not. 


438. How. about those who were in tents ?—They were 
very uncomfortable, there is no denying that. 


439. About what proportion would there be in tents ? 
—I could not say. The vast majority would be in the 
buildings in the town—the great majority of them. 


440. Give us your experience of the men in the tents ? 
—Where you have a sudden increase of sickness, as there 
was, the men naturally go first to the field hospital—that 
is their natural position. The regimental doctor onsy 
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treats the minor cases. If anybody is at all seriously ill, 
he is sent to the field hospital. The field hospital is sup- 
posed to keep itself empty. If it cannot be evacuated, 
what is to be done? Supposing the hospitals and the 
towns were full, what are you going to do? You cannot 
send the men back to their tents; you must keep them. 
There is nowhere else you can put them. 


441. There was no room in any of the buildings, so you 
were obliged to retain the men in the field hospital ?— 
Yes. Undoubtedly they were most uncomfortable. It 
could not, however, be avoided. They were not lying 
on the ground. For the most part they were lying on 
stretchers in the tents. 


442. Were the tents much overcrowded ?—Yes, they 
They were about as full as they could 
be. 

443. There must have been discomfort there in detail? 
—Yes, undoubtedly, during the early time, but not after- 
wards when they got these great general hospitals up, 
so that they could evacuate the field hospital. It was 
only just at the beginning. 

444. Which was the worst time there /—The first three 
weeks in April. 

~ 445. Were any of the sick or wounded obliged to be 
without any tent covering ?—I have not heard wf any 
cases. 

446. You never saw any?—I never saw or heard of 
such a case. 


447. Was there much distress from the want of clean- 
liness at all?—You must remember that South Africa is 
a countrv devoid of water. I do not think people get 
very much distressed, because they never think of wash- 
ing. I do not think they felt very much distressed about 
that. The flies were the great thing. 


448. They were very troublesome ?—It was terrible. 
The place was simply alive with flies. 

449. Was there a sufficient number of nurses ?—In the 
field hospital they do not have nurses; they only have 
orderlies. 


450. Was there a sufficient number of them ?—There 
would be under normal conditions. When a field hospital 
is intended to deal with 100 men and you get 250. 
naturally they cannot possibly be paid the same attention 
they would under normal conditions. 


451. Of course the female nurses were not used for 
the field hospitals ’/—Not to any considerable extent. 


452. Even when they were temporarily located at 
Bloemfontein ?—I do not think there were nurses to be 
had. Ido not say there were no nurses ; but to the best 
of my knowledge and belief there were very few. Hither 
they were not available or probably also it was because 
it is not the custom for nurses to deal with the field 
hospitals ; but it was chiefly because they could not be 
had. 


453. While you were there did it occur’ to you that 
there might have been any prevention of this by fore- 
sight?—I cannot imagine what you could have done. If 
one could have foreseen this epidemic was coming on 
then arrangements might have been made to have had 
other hospitals and additional personnel, but you could 
not foresee this thing. It came on all of a sudden, and 
the moment it was possible they had those general 
hospitals up—Nos. 8, 9, and 10. 


454. How long did it take from the time the great 
pressure arose before they could get proper hospitals 
up ?—I suppose three weeks. 


455. Coula they by any means have got them up 
sooner than they did?—I do not think so, on account of 
the pressure of supplies. I will not say that, but I will 
say this, that the order was given that. the first con- 
sideration was supplies. Each day—sometimes daily, 
sometimes semi-weekly—orders: were issued as to what 
should have the precedence on the railway—what form of 
supplies should have the precedence. From first to last 
it was always supplies—that is to say, food, always that. 
Sometimes hospitals were put in the second place, some- 
times other things, sometimes munitions of war, some- 
times the siege train was given the first place; but I 
think I may say that almost invariably supplies was 
always the first. Then very often hospital supplies came 
in second, but very generally other things. 

456. I do not know if you have read Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts’s letter?—No, I have not. I may say that I knew 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts in Bloemfontein ; I was there with 
him. 
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457. (Mr. Harrison.) You met him there?—I was. 
there with him some weeks. 

458. (Dr. Church.) In the field hospitals were the 
patients very crowded?—I think there were about twice 
the number they were intended to hold. 


459. Could you step between the men without treading 
upon them ?—Sometimes. ; 


460. Sometimes it was really difficult not to do soJ— 
It was. 

461. Do you know what number of orderlies there 
were /—I do not. 


462. Do you think they had their full complement for 
the 100 men?—Yes, and rather more. 


465., As far as you know, they were not undermanned. 
provided things had been normal?—I am fairly sure of 
that. 

464. Mr. Burdett-Coutts does not state the number 
of any hospital, but he says that the staff of the field — 
hospital comprises 40 in all, and he then goes on to say 
that the number of patients would be 100 on his first. 
visit, and there were 250 in the tents?—What hospital _ 
was that? : 


465. That he does not tell us ?—Hach brigade had its. 
own field hospital, and what may be true of one brigude 
does not necessarily follow is true of another. Some 
brigades suffered much more than others. For insvance,. 
the 19th was particularly unfortunate, for the reason 
which I have mentioned before. These men were so 
placed at Paardeberg that they were more infected. It is. 
rather a remarkable thing that while I knew Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts at Bloemfontein, and was in almost daily 
conversation with him, he never made any complaints 
to me. 

466. Did you see any men actually lying in the mud? 
—I saw no men lying in the mud. 

467. (Sir David Richmond.) You were around these 
tents every day, were you not?—Not every day ; every 
other day. It is a very wide circuit—nearly 25 miles. 

468. If it had been the case you would have been sure- 
to come upon some of them ?—Yes. 


409. (President.) You think the fact would have come- 
to your knowledge?—Yes. -I had any amount of money 
at my disposal and had access to the stores, and if any-- 
thing had been wanted they simply had to point it out. 
to me, as a Red Cross Commissioner, that such and such. 
things were wanted. I should not have cared what. it 
was—beds, bedding, or anything. I would simply have 
bought them. I had any amount of money, and I had 
no formalities to go through. I could have ordered the 
things and had them sent up. It is true it might have 
taken some time to get them up from the Cape or from. 
Port’ Elizabeth, but I would have _bought them. The- 
matter was not forced upon my attention. Thig is not 
my first experience in war. These men, in my opinion, 
Were treated extremely well as things go in time of war. 
I think the men were very well off. There may have- 
been individual cases where individual men for some. 
reason or another may not have had all the attendance 
they might have considered proper, or they might have 
thought that they should have had this or that ; but I. 
met with no such men, and I never heard any complaints. 

470. (Dr. Church.) So far as you could judge, did the 
orderlies, not the female nurses, appear to know their 
duty ?—Yes, as far as I could judge. ‘That isa thing that 
nobody could tell except he dived in the hospital. Only 
a person living in the hospital could tell whether the- 
orderlies worked efficiently or not. As far as I saw, they 
were busy and active and civil. A mere casual observer 
as I was, or a man going about, could not tell whether 
these men were thoroughly efficient or not ; but as far as 
I could judge one argument which may be used in their 
defence, if it is necessary, is that I heard of no court- 
martials amongst the orderlies—cases of men doing” 
flagrant acts of insubordination or neglect or anything of 
that kind. 

471. (Professor Cunningham.) Was it possible for: 
the orderlies to attend to the patients properly when they 
were lying so closely together?—TI do not suppose they 
could possibly get the same attention. I saw the orderlies 
going about giving them their food and giving them their 
medicines, and so forth at regular hours. 

472. And keeping them as clean and comfortable as. 
far as they possibly could’—As far as they could. 
Another thing which people do not realise is this. These 
fellows were in these field hospitals, and the medical men 
and orderlies were in attendance. Suddenly an order 
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would come in. I have known an order issued at one 
o'clock for the whole division to start out at two o'clock. 
Every living soul would move off, and these fellows would 
be left there with a few medical men and a few orderlies. 
The division would have to take with it some of the 
medical men and.orderlies on account of casualties ; they 
could not do otherwise. On occasions like that when a 
whole division was gone for a couple of days, you can 
easily understand that some of the patients might have 
causes of complaint. T can easily see that such a thiny 
might be possible. 

473. Was it quite impossible to knock up wooden 
sheds ?—Yes ; there is no wood in South Africa. Where 
are you going to get the wood from? It is cheaper to 
build with iron than it is with wood. There are no sheds. 


474. (Dr. Church.) Are there any floors to the houses. 


in Bloemfontein ?/—Yes, there are floors. It is not so baa 


as that. 


475. Were there houses which could have been seized— 
mali houses which would not do for nursing or for 
‘hospitals, but the materials of which might have been 
taken to buildiwith ?—No, because Bloemfontein is almost 
entirely built of stone and ‘brick. 


476. (President.) Were they undermanned in the way 
‘of doetors ?—I do not think so. I think they were fairly 
well provided. 

477. It is suggested, I see, that there were only three 
doctors to attend, on one particular occasion, to 350 
patients ?—I cannot say whether that is true or false; 
{I do not know. [I think, in the first place, it would 
be necessary to specify the occasion, and for how long. 
It is quite possible that three doctors might have 350 
ypatients, and attend them perfectly comfortably. How 
many patients does a London doctor attend in an out- 
patient department in an afternoon? One man will 
attend 150. I think there are a great many cases where 
three doctors could attend 350 patients perfectly 
-efficiently—a lot of minor cases. 


478. (Sir David Richmond.) May I take it from you, 
‘taking all the circemstances into account, that you 
‘think these unfortunate men got as good treatment as 
‘could possibly be given ?—Yes, I do, under the cireum- 
stances, 1 

479. And wanted for nothi.g, taking the whole of 
_the circamstances of the case into account ?—Yes, that 
‘Is my opinion. 

480. And you think also that if there had been great 
-eauses of complaint you would have heard of them ?— 
Yes, because I went round the hospitals every other 
rday. My sergeant-in-charge, who had a horse, went 
round to every hospital on a Sunday where there were 
“Canadians, because it was his particular duty to look 
safter them in general, and he never had any complaint. 

481. Speaking of Canadians, is it the opinion, as far 
-as you know, of Colonials, and Canadians especially, 
who were so loyal in this matter, that they were 
well treated?—They were very well satisfied. 
I have not heard a single man say that he had not what 
he should have had. Of course, there are always 
grumblers, who will grumble about this and about 
“that. I have found officers are more liable to grumble 
‘than the men. They demand more attention. An 
- officer will keep a servant, a nurse, and an orderly on 
the jump from morning till night. You can easily 
imagine complaints coming from sources of that kind. 
I do not say that there are complaints, but there might 
be complaints possible for that reason. There was a 
special hospital for the officers in Bloemfonitein, and 
“they were extremely well attended there. 

482. (Mr. Harrison.) You told us that you had had 
experience in other wars ?—Yes. I was in the North- 
West Rebellion in 1885 in Canada, and also at the 
base hospital at the occupation of Herzegovina in 1878. 


483. (Dr. Church.) You said you went up to Kroon- 
stad, and were constantly backwards and forwards ; 
did you see any sick taken down from Kroonstad to 
"Bloemfontein ?—Yes, lots of them. 

484. Not by railroad, but by ambulance or wagon ? 
—No ; I do not think I saw any going all that distance. 

485. But parts of the way? —I cannot say. They 
were brought in from Brandford and Karee Siding on 
wagons. 


486. Did you hear complaints of men having been 
~sent in from field hospitals into one of the stationary 
hospitals at Bioemfontein in ox-wagons?—No; ‘but 
‘I heard complaints at Kimberley—plenty of them. 


There were lots of complaints at Kimberley after Paar- 
deberg that the men were sent in in great numbers in 
ézdinary ox-wagons, and not in ambulances. 


Col. St irling 
Leyerson. 
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as the ambulances /—No, I should think they did not. 
One cannot imagine anything more uncomfortable than 
to travel in an ox-wagon in the burning sun, with 
nothing over your head, suffering from a wound, or 
from fever. That is not the fault of the Medical Depart- 
ment; it is the fault of the system. The fault of the 
system is that the Medical Department has not the con- 
trol of its transport which it should have. It ouglit tc 
be an inherent part of the regulaticns of the Army that 
the transport cannot under any circumstances be taken 
away from the Medical Department. Endless suifering is 
entailed upon the sick and wounded through such pro- 
ceedings. The same remark applies to supplies. The 
Medical Department should have absolute control over 
its own medicines. Anything more ridiculous or more 
absurd than going to an artillery officer to get pills and 
powders and potions I cannot imagine. It is a most 
imsane thing. 

488. (President.) Is that done 1—Yes, it is done always. 
Tt is the most insane regulation that was ever made. 
The transport and supply of their own particular articles 
should be entirely within the control of the Medical 
Department. I do not necessarily mean by that the 
supply of ordinary food. That might just as weil come 
as it does through the Supply Department, the staff 
corps ; but I mean the supply of special food for the 
sick. The Medical Department should have absolute 
control of that. As matters stand, they haye to go to 
the Supply Department and say that they want arrowrcot 
or something else, and they cannot appreciate the import- 
ance of it. They get it ornot, as the case may be. 

489. Have you any more information you can give us? 
—I should like to tell you something about Kroonstad. 
Kroonstad was in the same position as the others. In 
the first place the men were put on the floors with their 
blankets and crowded together. They were put in hotels 
and public buildings and wherever places could be found. 
After a time order was established out of chaos. 

490. Did the overcrowding of Kroonstad last very 
long ?—It lasted some time, though it did not last very 
long. { arrived there somewhere about the first of June, 
and by the third week in June they were ald in comtort- 
able shipshape. There is one point which has not been 
referred to in connection with Bloemfontein, and ‘have 3a 
the establishment of the three great general hospitals, 
Nos. 8, 9, and 10. which was exceedingly well_done. 
They were established at the end of April or the beginning 
of May. They came in one after another, and they pro- 
vided for some 3,000 patients. 

491. After that things were easy /—Yes, all the field 
hospitals were evacuated, and all these discomforts, which 
undoubtedly the men did suffer, were removed, and the 
men were exceedingly comfortable. 

492. In fact, I gather the chief trouble was the number 
of men who had to remain in the field hospital tents ?— 
That is the only thing you can say of which any com- 
plaint could be made, that during the earlier stages, 
owing to the occupation of the town and to the pressure 
on the railroad traffic, it was impossible to get these 
things through. That is the only thing with regard to 
which anything could be said derogatory as to the 
arrangements in connection with the hospitals in Bloem- 
fontein. That was not their fault. 

493. I suppose the overcrowding was the chief thing ? 
Yes 

494. Was there a sufficiency of food ?—I think so. But 
invalids require very little food, except invalid food. 
They could only get condensed milk, for instance. 

495. Was there a sufficiency of medicine ?—Yes, so far 
as I am aware. 

496. Was there a sufficiency of medical attendants in 
the field hospitals?—When the brigades moved off at 
Thabanchu or Springfield for the time being—say, for a 
couple of days, there was a shortage. There were always 
medical men in attendance, but not as many. That is 
an incident of war which it is impossible to avoid. 

497. (Sir David Richmond.) I suppose the men who 
did remain worked very hard ?—I can state from my ex- 
perience that in some hospitals medical men were up at 
five o’clock in the morning and did not go to bed till 
twelve at night. Ido not say that every man did it, bu 
some of them did it. Several of them had enteric i 
consequence, and were thoroughly enfeebled. 
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498. The sanitary condition of the hospital is a very 
important question. Do you think that due precaution 
was taken to try and keep the sanitary condition in as 
good order as possible?—I think the unfortunate regula- 
tion which came into effect some years ago had con- 
siderably to do with this epidemic—namely, the doing 
away with the office of sanitary officer. It was a great 
mistake. The principal officer of a division is supposed 
to look after the sanitary affairs of an army now, but his 
time is aiready thoroughly occupied with other duties. 
There should be men whose sole duty is to look after the 
sanitary arrangements and nothing else. There was such 


an aap but that appointment. has been done away 
wit 


499. Do you think that the want of that affected the 
comfort of the men?—TI should not like to say yes or no 
to that, but I can say this much, that I think it would 
be in the interests of the Army had there been such an 
officer. 

500. It might have been done more in detail ?—Yes. 
I know that certain of the divisional officers were par- 
ticularly stringent in this regard, even although they had 
a lot of other things to do, but it might be better in 
future to have the office of sanitary officer re-established. 


501. You do not think that provision was neglected ?— 
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No; but it might have been done more in detail if there’ 
had been a special officer detailed for nothing else. — 


502. (£resiaent.) By what time was it that you had - 
ceased using these temporary tents?—I should think 
about the middle of May—perhaps the third week in. 
May. Perhaps it may have been a little earlier than. 
that; it was just before Luvrd Roberts moved off that. 
they evacuated the field hospitals. On further considera- 
tion I think perhaps it must have been about the 13th 
- May, but I cannot say that that is positively the date. 

I should think about the 13th of May the field hospitals - 
were evacuated—that is when Lord Roberts moved on. 


503. (Professor Cunningham.) It has been said that 
certain of the patients were allowed to wander about in. 
delirium outside their tents; did you ever hear of such’ 

2, thing as that ?—I never heard of such a thing, but it is 
SHOES that a man in delirium may have got out of his 
tent; people have been known to get out of | hospitals and 
wander about the streets. tA 


504. But you never heard of it?—I never heard of it. ° 


505. If it had been a common occurrence you would— 
have heard of it?—It might have occurred in a particular ~ 
instance, but it was not a common occurrence. There is- 
no way of iconfining a man unless you put a strait jacket— 
upon him. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
Adjeurned until to-morrow at 10.30 a.m. 
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PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. Lorp Justick Romer (President). 


Sir Davip RicHmonp. 
Dr. W. 8. CHurcu. 


Reverend H. W. Orrorp, called ; and Examined. 


506. (President.) I ‘believe you can give us some in- 
formation about the care of the sick andi wounded in South 
Africa ?—I was in Bloemfontein the whole time from the 
entrance of the troops until Lord Roberts went north on 
the 8th May. 


507. When did you get there?—I live there. I was 
also with the Boer Ambulance before. 
508. Does your hospital experience commence at 


Bloemfontein ?—No, I was twelve or more years on hos- 
pital committees in England. 

509. But I mean as to the South African campaign ; 
does your experience commence at Bloemfontein ?/—No. 
my experience was with the Boer Hospital at Jacobsdal. 

510. What date was that ?—In the month of December 
mainiy. 

511. December, 1899 ?—Yes, [helped with the wounde1 
from Harrisfontein. 


512. Will you first tell us your experience as to the 
treatment and care of them, during that period, in the 
hospitals you saw?—The Boer Hospital? 


513. No, that is not our hospital?—That will not help 
you. Do you ask me my hospital experience 


014. Taking our own sick and wounded, what is your 
first experience as to their treatment ?—From the date 
of the entrance of the troops on March 13th. 


515. In ‘Bloemfontein 7?—Yes. 


516. Will you tell us your experience during that 
period 2—I was mainly attached to the hospital in Old 
St. Andrew’s College, which I imagine is one of those 
especially criticised. It was a building which the 
P.M.O. would not have taken if he could have helped it, 
and he tried to clear it. So that I may say I have seen 
one of the worst hospitals. 
every day. 





I was in them all day and: 


| 


| 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. 


Major J. T. TENNANT, Secretary 
¥ 
517. Which ‘building was that?—Old St. 
Dollege. 


518. Why was that selected /—It was not wines Ib ‘ 
was taken under stress of circumstances. It was the dast. 
to be taken. 


519. Was there no other building available —ivery: 
other building was in use at that time. 


520. Will you tell us your experience abuut that 
hospital ?—We made it as comfortable as we could. Of; 
course, to anybody who knows hospital work it was very. 

sad to. see what was there, but everything was done that 
it was possible to do, and I never heard a single complaint, 
from any patient, although I was in the hospital ail day 


Andrew's SF 


long. We had patients lying on stretchers and on mat- 
tresses, and we were unable to undress them for a fort-- 
night. The ladies in the town would have made hospitad. 


garments, but there was no material in the town to be; 
had. 
thing was done that was possible to be Gone, and I am 
sure that, considering the circumstances of the war, the* 
men were as comfortable as men could be under 1, 
circumstances. 


521. Was there much overcrowding in that hospital ~ 
There was no overcrowding I should : say. It was my old’ 
College, and they used the “schoolroom, a very large build- 
ing, and the old dormitories, and we had, I think, ‘yi the! 
outside 6C patients. 


522. What would they be chiefly suffering hom 
Mainly what was called enteric. 

523. Was there a sufficient supply of nurses ?—We on 
no nurses at all; but I should like to say I do not think’ 
they dacked them, as the orderlies were splendid. 

524. And theds was a sufficient number of’ them! 
Quite a sufficient number, and ee did their. — 
splendidly. veo | 


The point I want to tell you about is that every-" 
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525. How were you off for doctors and surgeons ?— 
There was quite a sufficient number of doctors. 


526. Was there any complaint to be made of them ?— 
Certainly not. 


527. Or of the orderlies?—Certainly not. The or- 
derlies I mainly had to do with were volunteers from 
Southampton. 


528. What did the chief trouble of the sick come 
from. I should like you to tell us, if you can, what 
the sick chiefly suffered from that they would not have 
suffered from possibly in a perfect hospital ?—For in- 
stance, we had the greatest difficulty in getting fresh 
milk; all of us who could gave up the fresh milk, and 
exchanged it with them for the tinned milk. Different 
people in the town, so to speak, adopted different 
hospitals and waited on them, and got all the milk they 
could, and everything in that way for those different 
hospitals. 


529. It was more in the nature of the food of that 
hospital not being of sufficient good quality or quantity ? 
—Their food was of good quality, and it was merely a 
question of fresh milk or tinned milk from my point of 
view. 


530. (Sir David Richmond.) There was no lack of 
food ’—Certainly not. 

531. (Professor Cunningham.) There was a difficulty 
in changing the clothing ?—We had no clothing to do it 
with until the things came up. The patients were lying 
in their own clothing, but that was absolutely un- 
avoidable. 


532. That, of course, would be of the greatest conse- 
quence ?—If one knows what enteric means it certainly 
is; we could not sponge them or do anything of that 
kind. 


533. (President.) Had they blankets ?—They had sufii- 
cient blankets. 


534. What did they lie on?—On the stretchers and 
mattresses in the hospital. 

535. (Sir David Richmond.) A stretcher is a comfort- 
able bed, is it not?—I should say so. I have never 
slept on one. 

536. I have slept on them often ?—I should prefer to 
sleep on the veldt myself. I have done that. 


537. (President.) Was there much complaint from the 
men themselves ?—I have never heard a word of com- 
plaint, and [have been at all times in the hospitals, and 
have constantly asked them if there was anything they 
wanted or that they complained about. 


538. (Professor Cunningham.) Was there a high death- 
rate in that hospital ?—It was surprisingly low con- 
sidering that it was condemned as not a good one. I 
cannot tell you now, but I know we considered that we 
had a low death-rate there. 


539. (Dr. Church.) Did the medical officers and order- 
lies make a sort of classification of the cases, so that the 
helpless ones were placed by themselves, or were they 
all mixed up ?—Certainly they were classified. We had 
the worst cases in a particular ward. The place was 
divided into four wards practically. 


540. So that the worst cases were able to be looked 
at occasionally, and the patients kept to a certain ex- 
tent clean ?—They were looked at constantly. 


541. IT mean they were cleaned occasionally ?--- 
Decidedly. I saw men having bed-sores dressed two or 
three times a dav. 

542. In fact, there was no Jack of attention ?—“n. 


543. The sole lack was obtaining comforts and cluthes. 
which you could not get?—Which we vould not get 
owing to the line being still in the enemy’s hands. But 
I should like to press that, that the orderlies were 
splendid. I was amazed at the work they did. her+ 
was only one opportunity where I think we missed the 
nurses. I think Tommy takes a little more advantage 
of an orderly than he does of a nurse. 


544. You mean he is a little harder upon them ?—No, 
I mean he does not obey them as absolitely as he does 
the nurse—I mean in the way of rolling about in his bed 
and trying to sit ap, and doing things which we know he 
ought not to do. 

545. (President.) How long were you in that hospital ? 
—Nearly two months, I think. 


546. Just describe now how long the condition of 
things you have just mentioned lasted. and whether 
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there was any improvement in that hospital after a 
time ?—In about a fortnight we got everything that we 
wanted, as soon as the bridge was repaired kits came up. 
As soon as the field hospitals came up, the tent hospi- 
tals, and all the others, we got everything we wanted. 


547. After that time there was no cause of complaint ? 
No, I never saw any, and I never heard of any. 


048. Did you see any other hospital while you were 
there, except this one ?—I was visiting two other hospitals 
of 400 beds altogether. 

549. What are their names ?—One was in the Industrial 
School—I do not know what they call it—I think it was 
No. 10, but Iam not sure about that—and one was in the 
Artillery Barracks, the Boer Barracks. They were 
mostly Australian and Canadian patients there. 


550. How did these two compare with the first hospital 
you named ?—There was very little different, except that 
they had the old ‘bedsteads of the Boer Artillery. 

551. They had bedsteads?—They had the bedsteaids, 
yes. 


552. And what you have said about the first hospital 
2s to the orderlies, the doctors, and so forth, does that 
apply to these other two hospitals ?—The other hospitals 
had nurses. 


553. Was that an improvement?—I did not see any 
great difference. Honestly, I could not have told you 
the difference. I was really very much impressed by the 
way the orderlies worked might and day. They fetched 
me up at night once or twice. I had given them direc- 
tions how to call me up, and I was fetched into the 
hospitals at night. 

554. Were the men sent down to the base as soon as 
they practically could be ?—They were constantly clearing 
them out ; trying to get the hospital clear, but as they 
were cleared out others came in. 

555. Did you hear any complaint in the other two 
hospitals you have mentioned ?—I have not heard com- 
plaints in any hospital—I have never heard a man com- 
plain. 

556. Were you in a position that patients wou'd be 
likely to complain to you if they had occasion to com- 
plain ’—I think distinctly so. Iwas with them as a friend, 
as a chaplain visiting them and asking them if there was 
anything I could do for them. 


557. You were the chaplain and visitor, visiting there 
from philanthropic purposes !—I was acting chaplain. 


558. You are not connected officially with the hospital 
at all?—No, not at all. I am one of the clergy of the 
town. 

559. So that you are a person they wowd very likely 
have confidence in?—I am certain they would. I was 
constantly asking them if I could do anything for them. 


560. When did you leave ?—On the 8th May—I think 
that was the day after Lord Roberts started north. 


561. And at the time when you left was there any 
great improvement in respect of the beds and so forth? 
—Everything seemed to be going on in the ordinary way, 
as ordinarily as it could. I was in the Portland Hos- 
pital, the Iveagh Hospital, and the No. 9 Field Hospitat 
—the tent hospitals. 


562. How about the tent hospitals?—I admired them 
immensely. I should have preferred them myself. 

563. You would ?—Distinctiy. 

564. Did you at tne earzy period you were there go to 
the tent hospitals ?—Yes, I visited the Guards’ Field 
Hospitad. 

565. Was that overcrowded ?—I should have said not, 
especially being in tents. I never noticed anything that 
struck me as being overcrowded. 

566. (Dr. Church.) Could you tell us which field hospital 
you visited ?—I visited the Guards’ Field Hospital, which 
yas due south of the town ; I think it was one belonging 
to the Sixth Division, but I will not be quite sure of its 
number. I mean before the big tent hospitals came up. 

567. (Sir David Richmond.) You mentioned No. 9?— 
That was one of the 500 bed hospitals. 

568. Was that a good one ?—That is a beautiful hospital. 

569. (Professor Cunningham.) You spoke of the Iveagh 
Hospital ; did you see any great difference between it 
and the ordinary field hospital ?—No, except in the shape 
of the tents and the fittings generally. 
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570. The Iveagh Hospital, I understand, was filled 
with enteric patients ?—I do not know whether it was 
exclusively. 

571. Largely ?—Yes, largely—it was a small hospital. 

572. Was it filled to the same extent as the field 
hospitals ?—It seemed to be full, but I was not oflicially 
visiting them. I simply walked through out of a matter 
of interest to see it. 

575. You do not think that the field hospitals were 
more overcrowded than the Iveagh Hospital was ?—No, 
certainly not. They looked about much of a muchness. 
The Portland Hospital was not full when I saw it. The 
Portland Hospital had many vacant beds. 


574. (Dr. Church.) Perhaps you visited the field 
hospitals towards the close of your stay in Bloemfontein ? 
—tThe field hospitals came up later. 


575. You are speaking now of the large ones ?—Yes. 


576. But the actual field hospitals came with the troops ? 
—I visited them from the first. 

577. Did you see any men lying in mud ?—No, certainly 
not. We have not got mud for them to lie in in the or- 
dinary way. 

578. (Professor Cunningham.) You think the soldier 
received quite as much attention in the field hospitals 
as he did in the Iveagh Hospital ?—Certainly. 


579. Or in the Portland Hospital ?—Certainly. 


580. And they were not over-crowded in the one more 
than in the other?—I should say not from my own 
observation. 


581. (President.) Did you see any other hospitals 
besides those you have referred to—later on; any of the 
base hospitals?—I went into them as a matter of 
interest and curiosity, but not visiting them as I visited 
the others. 


582. Not so as to be able to give us any valuable in- 
formation with regard to them ?—Not in that way, but 
I did not notice anything exceptional. 


583. (Mr. Harrison.) Do you think that the absence 
of complaints by the men was due in any way to their 
appreciation of the difficulties that existed or the know- 
ledge that they could not expect much better for the 
time ?—That is possible, I think. 

584. Did it give you that impression, that they 
realised the position ?—I should say certainly the soldier 
does realise the position, but I do not myself think he 
had anything exceptional to complain of. 


585. (President.) Have you any reason to believe that 
any of the soldiers might have feared complaining lest 
they should be rebuked by their superiors or anything 
of that sort ?—No. 


586. You ‘believe that is 
founded. 


587. (Mr. Harrison.) I think you told us before, but 
you. will not mind telJing us again, the period during 
which they were short of what I call the field appliances ? 
—I think it was about a fortnight. 


588. And between ‘about what dates?—From the 
time they entered on the 13th Marck until about a fort- 
night after. I think that is the period, but I wiil neat 
speak exactly. . 


589. (President.) There was a very sudden rush ct 
sick patients at that time, was there not, after Paarde- 
berg especially ?—They came crowding in from Paarde- 
berg. The whole of that district we know was saturated 


Mee enteric beforehand; the Boers had had it for a long 
ime. 


unfounded ?—Quite un- 


590. When they first came in, did you yourself see 
whether there was any trouble in getting them placed 
under some cover—did you see any of them lying about 
without cover ?—I did not see any. I heard that for 
about thrée days our men were lying in a place called 
the Glen ; but there was fighting going on around them. 
One of the doctors came and told me there were so many 
patients on the ground. 


591. Near the field of battle ?—At the Glen, near the 
Karee Siding. 


992. (Mr. Harrison.) Where fighting was going on? 
—Yes, fighting was going on within a few miles of them. 

593. (President.) Did you ascertain at all why they 
could not he removed ?—I think it was the exigencies of 
transport. They could not manage it for military 
reasons at the time. Of course, to us who are used to 
the country it sounds very different, sleeping on the 
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ground, to what it does to people here in England. I 
have slept on the ground myself without any blanket 
under me and enjoyed it. 


594. What was the weather like most of that time? 
—Except at just the time of Paardeberg it was what we 
call fine weather. 


595. It was dry weather ?—Yes. 


596. At Paardeberg time there was some datap ?— 
There was a three days’ rain I think about that time. 


597. Can you suggest to us before you leave any in- 
formation you obtained—I am not speaking about your 
own knowledge—as regards particular hospitals which 
we ought to inquire into?—I know nothing about the 
hospitals sent to Cape Town. I should say if there were 
complaints about those hospitals they are reasonably 
possible. 


598. Have you heard of. any complaints while you 
were over there as to other stationary hospitals or field 
hospitals?—-No; I have heard no complaints, about 
Naauwpoort, of which I heard as much as any. 


599. Where is that ?—On the line south of Colesberg. 

600. On the Line of Communication. Was tiat a 
stationary hospital ’—It was a stationary hospital, I 
believe. Ihave heard no complaints of it. It is a hos- 
pital of which I have heard, but I did not hear com- 
plaints. I do not know of any other hospitals. 

601. (Sir David Richmond.) Did you visit any other 
hospitals at all when you were coming down country to 
come away ?—I did not. 

602. You can only speak of the hospitals at Bloem- 
fontein ?—Yes, from personal knowledge. 


603. (President.) I was only asking in order to try and 
see if we might make enquiry in certain directions. The 
value of your evidence is that you speak from your own 
personal knowledge ?/—Yes. 

604. (Dr. Church.) When you visited the field hospitals 
did you go into some of the smaller tents which had been 
put up, what they call bell-tents, that had been put up 
to meet emergencies /—Yes. 


605. Did you think they were very overcrowded ?—I 
have never noticed it—it never occurred to me. 


606. You were able to step between the patients ?— 
Yes, certainly. 

607. Do you remember at all the greatest number that 
you saw in one of these bell-tents ?—I cannot say. There 
was nothing that struck me at the time. I have no 
recollection of having noticed anything of that kind. 


608. (Professor Cunningham.) So far you think that 
the chief discomfort of the patients at that time was due 
to the difficulty of changing their clothes ?—That was the 
chief one I noticed. We were very sorry to see enteric 
patients in that condition, knowing what one did know. 
There was one point, if I might mention it as a South 
African, which people here will not realise. I have seen 
it mentioned about vermin and insects in the hospitals. 
It sounds very dreadful over here, but it is not so dreadful 
tous. We have got rather case-hardened. If you put up 
a new brick building in Bloemfontein it is quite possible 
for that building in three months to have any amount of 
vermin in it. 

609. (Dr. Church.) Do you mean by vermin, lice ?— 
Bugs. I have not the least doubt that our old College 
was swarming with them. It had not been occupied for 
some time. But you may pitch a tent on new ground, 
and you will have them up the tent-pole, and the lice 
too, and sand fleas also. The fact does not bear the value 
with us that it does here. It means here negiect and dirt. 


610. I suppose the same applies to lice. You cannot 
sleep on the ground without attracting lice?—lLice and 
sand fleas. 


611-2. (Sir David Richmond.) Is that all over the 
year or any particular part of the season ?—It is not so 
much in the cold weather. 


613. (President.) Is there any other information you 
can give us?~—There is only one point that struck me. 
The facts do not bear the same value they do here with 
regard to the water-works. It sounds dreadful here to 
hear that we have a large number of enteric patients and 
the water-works cut off. Those water-vorks have never 
been finished. ‘The fitter beds have never been at work, 
if we had had the water-works. It was pure river water 
unadulterated. As a matter of fact the engineers within 
a very short time had bores all round the town. They 
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found beautiful water at 51ft., and water pipes were laid 
up to every camp and hospital. We never troubled about 
the water-works ; we were rather glad toi be rid of them. 


614. The water in fact supplied to the sick and wounded 
at Bloemfontein was good water ?—Good water, certainly, 
and better water than that from the water-works. 


615. (Professor Cunningham.) At what depth do you 
(The witness 


Colonel Sir Howarp VINCENT, K.C.M.G. 


(Witness.) I wish to hand you, my lord, just a few 
heads which I have put down, and which, I think may 
be useful to you. It is not a proper proof, as I have 
not had time to do that, but I thought it might possibly 
help you in the examination. 


617. (President.) We want, of course, in your evidence 
to get chiefly your own personal experience ?—Quite so. 


618. You went over to South Africa ?—I did. 


619. When did you arrive there ?—I got there on the 
23rd January. 

620. What was the first hospital you visited ?—I 
visited in the first place the Portland Hospital, on the 
25th January. 


621. Where is that?—At Rondebosch, one of the 
suburbs of Cape Town. When I name a date I would 
say I can only give approximate dates. It was either 
the day before or the day after. I cannot be quite sure 
whether it was the absolute date, but it was close upon 
that date. 


622. Did you go through that hospital?—I went 
thoroughly through the Portland Hospital. 


623. How long were you there ?—About an hour and 


a half or two hours. 
624. Did anything sirike you about that hospital ?— 
I thought it was an admirably managed hospital in 
every way. 
625. So far as you could see there was no cause of 
complaint in that hospital?—None whatever, far from it. 
Quite the other way. 


626. Then we will pass on from that?—I passed on 
from there to No. 3 Hospital. 


627. Still at Cape Town?—Still at the same place, 
exactly opposite, and within 100 yards. That was one 
of the iarge general hospitals for the accommodation 
of the full number, between 500 and 600 patients, with 
a full staff of medical men and nurses. It was a canvas 
hospital, a tented hospital. I went all through the 
wards, saw the operating room, saw the general cook- 
ing arrangements, and I conversed with several patients. 
The patients were in marquees, perhaps a little closer 
together than in the Portland Hospital, which has, of 
course, large and unlimited means. But in no hospital 
marquee were there more than sixteen patients, and I 
conversed with several of them. The general cleanli- 
ness, the general comfort, and general order of the 
hospital were beyond all praise. 


628. Then you have no complaint about that ?—Abso- 
lutely none. 


629. Did you hear of any complaints in either of those 
two hospitals from the patients at all?—Far from it, 
only the greatest gratitude. 


630. After that?—At a subsequent date, either the 
day after or the day but one after, I made a thorough 
examination of No, 1 Hospital at Wynberg—the huts 
there are called barracks ; which had been converted into 
a very large hospital indeed. I was there several hours. 
I arrived early one morning, and I stayed until lun- 
cheon time, when I went to have luncheon with the 
Chief Justice. 


631. I have not the map before me—whereabouts is 
Wynberg’—It is a station just beyond Rondebosch. 
This is a map on rather a small scale, but there are 
many people living in the suburbs of Cape Town. The 
first station is Maitland—I am not quite sure about 
their order, but there is Maitland, Rondebosch, and 
Wynberg on the way to Simon’s Town. 


632. It is substantially a suburb of Cape Town ?— 
It has a separate municipality, just like Putney or 
Barnes, only a good deal prettier. 

633. You went to these converted huts there ?—Yes. 

634. How long were you there?—I was there the 
whole morning. I arrived-early, about half-past eight, 
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say they found the water?—5lft. It was a matter of Rev. H. W. 








special necessity to us because some of us had begged Orford. 
them to bore beforehand. 
: 25 July 1900. 
616. (President.) Is there any other fact you can tell 
us ’—There is no other I specially noticed, but I did want 
to say a word for the orderlies, because the orderlies have 
mainly struck me. The way they have done their work 
is admirable. 
withdrew.) 
, C.B., M.P., called; and Examined. Colonel 


and I remained until luncheon time, that is from four ‘S% Howard 
te five hours. I went fully over the whole hospital, Vincent. 
absolutely from beginning to end. [I visited the re- 
gistrar’s office, and saw the form of reception of patients, 
the way patients were entered upon arrival, the dossier 
or history which accompanied them, their names and 
regiments, the addresses of their next of kin to whom 
communication should be made, and I was very much 
struck with the extraordinary methods of Colonel Grier, 
which enabled him to trace out the history, not only the 
medical history, but the private history, of any in- 
dividual in order to furnish information to his relatives 
which may be called for by the General Commanding 
the Lines of Communication at Cape Town. 


635. You could see mo fault in that hospital ?— 
Although one may seem to speak in terms of exaggera- 
tion with regard to it, one can only say really that the 
arrangements are beyond all praise. There had been 
some complaint in a letter or telegram from Mr. Amory, 
the principal correspondent of the “Times.” One of 
my objects in going to South Africa was to see what 
I could do for the Volunteers; secondly, to see what I 
could do for any men from Sheffield who were sick or 
wounded—I had a number of communications from my 
constituents; and thirdly, to see all I could of the 
war. I wrote a letter to the ‘‘Times” published on the 
20th February, but not in extenso, as they said space 
did not allow of the publishing of this “very interesting 
letter,” and so on, and I described in that letter 


636. What had been the complaint about-the hospital ? 


en am sorry to say I have not got a copy of what was 
said. 








657. But generally ?—That there was overcrowding or 
something of that sort. It was rather a vague complaint. 
I heard it had been made, and I was shown a copy, but E 
was not able to take a copy. 


638. That was the subject of the complaint ?—Yes. 


639. How long was that complaint made before you 
visited the hospital ?—At what period did the complaint 
refer to?—I should think about a fortnight or three 
weeks, because it would have been telegraphed from Cape 
Town, and the copy of the “Times” would have come 
back, because I know I was shown it in type. 


640. What do you say with regard to overcrowding ?—I 
said, “Why is there all this space between the beds?” 
I stepped it in two or three wards, and I found roughly 
that 1t was 12 of my feet—that is about 12ft. between the 
beds, and I said, “Why this waste of space; it seems to 
me much more than I have ever seen in any London 
hospital.” They said, ‘‘ Yes, it is, but of course the heat 
is very much greater, and we may require to put our 
beds closer—to put more beds in.” ‘“‘ Well,” I said, “it 
seems to me there is a great deal more room in this ward 
for patients than there are patients actually in it.” There 
was almost luxury—not almost but quite luxury. There 
were mosquito nets for every bed; over nearly every bed 
was an electric light for every patient. Speaking in 
general terms, every patient had a fan and all the neces- 
sary apparatus by his bedside, and although I was accom- 
panied most of the time by Colonel Grier, he stood quite 
away from me, and part of the time I was quite alone. 


641. At any rate you saw no signs of overcrowding 
when you were there?—So far from it that I do not 
hesitate to say that from a layman’s point of view the 
overcrowding was much less than in any hospital I have 
been in in London, and I have been to many during the 
last few months. 

642. I think we may pass on from that hospital, as 
there seems to be no serious cause of complaint there— 
at any rate as far as we can see at the present time ?— 
The only complaint was made by Commandant Pre- 
torius. I went into the Boer ward, and Commandant 
Pretorius said he had not enough fresh fruit—I took 
him some peaches. 

643. Where did you go next ?—To No. 2 General Hos- 
pital, close by. 
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to the patients there. 
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644. Was that the same date ?—The same date—in the 
afternoon after luncheon. 


645. From what you could see of that hospital was 
there anything that struck you in the way of complaint 
that could be properly made against it ?—My first visit to 
it was hurried, but on the 5th March I visited it again, 
and that time quite alone, unaccompanied by any officer 
of any sort. I had three men of my own regiment, two 1n 
that hospital, and one in No. 1, and there was no com- 
plaint of any sort. 

646. There was nothing that you could see to find fault 
with in that hospital?—No, I thought perhaps that 16 
was a large margin for a hospital marquee in the great 
heat of the day. 


647. What is the size of the marquee ?—I should not 
like to give figures, but they call it a hospital marquee— 
it is a generic term. 

648. You think perhaps 16 was rather a large number? 
—I thought it was ample. I thought that perhaps one 
patient might have been a little more in the sun than 
another. 


649. Did you hear any complaint by any of the men ?— 
None at all. I had two men of my own regiment in the 
hospital with whom I stayed some time. 

650:; Would they have spoken ito you if they hac 
cause ?—They knew what I was there for. 

651. I think then we can pass from that hospital. 
Where did you go next?—Then I visited the hospital 
train in Cape Colony, and went thoroughly through that 
It was a hospital train for bringing the wounded from the 
front. It was built by the Cape Government Railway, 
and seemed very well adapted for this purpose. 


652. A hospital train?—Yes, a continuous corridor 
train. 

653. Did it seem efficient for the purpose ?/—Most effi- 
cient for the purpose. I wes a little journey in it, not 
a long journey, and then I went to Natal. I went up to 
the Orange River first of all, but that was a hurried visit. 
I was hurrying on to Natal. At Pietermaritzburg I 
visited the hospitals. The Clollege Hospital was a con- 
verted school. 

654. What time did you get to Pietermaritzberg ?— 
‘On the 9th or 10th February. 


655. What hospital did you visit ?—I visited the College 
Hospital, which was so called because it was a large place 
of education with large grounds which had been given up 
I think there was just a little too 
much pressure there, but the wounded were arriving in 
large numbers. 


656. By too much pressure you mean the space ?— 
I thought it was a little overcrowded considering the 
great heat. 


657. If there was too much pressure there. how 
about the number of nurses? Was that a military 
hospital ?—Yes. 


658. Then there were orderlies, and not nurses ?— 
They had orderlies and nurses. I had tea with the 
nurses alone, without any doctor, and I knew one of 
them before, end one of the ladies helping there was Mrs. 
Goldman, Lord Peel’s daughter. 


659. Were there too few nurses or too few orderlies ?— 
IT heard no complaints of that sort. I thought there 
were too many rather serious cases for the rooms. 


660. You mean for the size of the rooms ?—For the 
size of the rooms. 


661. But how about the number of doctors ?—I did 
not see that there was any difficulty. I did not take 
the exact number, but I did not hear of any complaints. 


662. Was there any complaint as to the want of medi- 
cal stores, and so forth?—There were no Roéntgen rays 
there, no apparatus. I looked particularly for that 
because I thought it was a pity it was not there. The 
reason given was that the College authorities were ex- 
tremely anxious to return, and it was very doubtful if 
they would be able to allow them to continue there, 
and so they had delayed putting it up, but there was a 
Réntgen ray apparatus at Fort Napier. 


663. You heard no complaints at that hospital 2—No, 
no serious complaint of any sort. I talked to several 
of the men, and they said they were perfectly comfort- 
able, but 1t was not the best of the hospitals, and per- 
haps it did not make quite so favourable an impression 
as the others. But there was no reasonable ground of 
complaint, and I heard none. 


664. Passing on further, what next did you do?— 
Then I visited the large hospital of Fort Napier, which 
was entirely converted into hospitals, and there I went 
several days, not upon one occasion, but upon repeated 
occasions, sometimes with the Governor, and sometimes 
alone. 


665. Was there any cause of complaint as far as you 
could see in regard to that hospital ?—No, none at all, 
and several of the officers were known to me personally, 
and with whom I sat perhaps for ten minutes or half 
an hour in some cases. 


666. You mean patients ?—Patients who were officers, 
serious cases. 


667. You heard of no complaint?—No complaint at 
all. ‘ 


668. From any source ?—From any source. 


669. And you saw no cause of complaint ?—None in 
that hospital at all. There they had Réntgen rays, 
and it was a very superior hospital in every way. 

670. We will pass from that. Where did you go next? 
—Then I visited the train for carrying the wounded 
from the front to Pietermaritzberg, the train which was 
built by the Natal Government Railway. I did not 
find that so good. 


671. A hospital train ?—A hospital train. 


672. Where was that running between ?—Between 
Chieveley, which was then the advanced post, and 
Pietermaritzberg and Durban. 


673. What was amiss with that train ?—There was no 
through communication. It was not a corridor train 
such as was built by the Cape Government Railway. 
When the patient had to be put in at the side door the 
ordinary stretcher was too wide to go in, so the man 
had to be transferred from one stretcher to another 
stretcher, in order to be lifted in at the door, and that 
was not good. My attention was very specially called to 
it by the medical officer in charge. I had atrain stopped 
in order that I might visit it. That medical officer said 
it was not satisfactory. I represented it in a prominent 
quarter, and partly upon that the Princess Christian’s 
hospital train, which was the very best for comfort, was 
sent round from Cape Colony to Natal, where it was 
more needed. 


674. When did that arrive ?—It would be subsequent 
to my leaving Natal—I should say in the early days of 
March. It was a pity it did not come there first. 


675. Was there any other cause of complaint as re- 
gards the hospital train ?—No, none. 


676. It was only the narrowness of the doors ?—Yes. 
Of course it necessitated a good deal of suffering upon 
the patients in bad cases—the lifting of them up. 


677. And then there was the want of communi- 
cations ?—The doctors suffered very great incon- 
venience. During the transit if a patient required the 
services of a nurse or a doctor, the doctor had to walk 
along the footboard in the same way as the French 
guards do in the French railway system. 


678. Did you ever hear of any complaints that doctors 
did not visit the patients during the transit in the 
train ?—I did not hear any complaints, but I should 
think he would have to choose his moment for doing it, 
because the line has a very steep gradient in many places, 
and shoots round corners and so on. 

679. Did you ‘have any complaints made direct to 
you from any of the patients?—No, I did not, and as a 
matter of fact at Pietermaritzberg, when atrainful arrived 
on the platform, I was struck by the extraordinary pro- 
vision which was made to ease their pain in every way. 
The traing were all met by ladies with tea and milk and 
food ; in fact, there was a superabundance of things, and 
they were not at all incdined, I think, to make complaints. 
So that I heard none directly at all. It was only my own 
observation on the suggestion of the officer in charge. 

680. Did you see anything else during your stay ?— 
Yes, I went to the front at Chieveley. 


681. Was fighting going on near Chieveley at that time ? 
—VYes; I was in three or four days’ action. On the 14th 
February I had an opportunity of going round the whole 
of Sir Redvers Buller’s army, arrayed for battle, and 
seeing the arrangements which were made for the pro- 
vision to take away the wounded from the fighting line. 

682. That is as to bearers?—And the placing of the 


dressing ‘stations out of range of shot, or at least in com 
parative safety. 
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685. What they call the collecting stations ?—Yes, 
and the dressing stations, and from the very front line 1 
had an opportunity of seeing how the bearers did their 
work. 


684. Did they strike you, from what you could see, as 
being sufficient 7—Yes, I think so. I think perhaps more 
bearers would be useful, because there is always the ten- 
dency of ‘bearers to linger a little—not to go away at once. 
Perhaps they are a little interested in the patient they 
have carried in, or may be a little tired, and there is the 
tendency to linger. That is inevitable ; I have seen it in 
other wars, and in all wars it is the same thing. They 
want a little rest. There might be a little delay, but 
everything was done that it was possible to do. It was 
remarkable to see with what skill the Army Medical 
Department took up their dressing stations, and the rapid 
way in which they utilised an old stable or anything of 
that sort. There is one observation I should like to 
make ; I do not know whether it is pertinent to the rssue, 
but if not you can stop me, namely, that I do not think 
the Red Cross flag is nearly sufficient indication with long 
ranges of the existence of field hospitals or dressing 
stations. You cannot see it at all. I noticed with the 
Boers even it was quite impossible when firing at long 
range to detect it. I think the Boers did better. They 
painted their hospital trains and hospitals white. 


685. So far as you could see there was no want of 
doctors or field hospitals ?—No, not at all. 


686. Did you see any sick or wounded being treated in 
the field hospitals?’—Yes, there were several cases. 
Curiously enough, I got between two fires at one time 
myself, and had to go to a dressing station whilst our 
line was advancing. Just at that moment, within 10 
minutes, 12 men of my old regiment, the Welsh Fusiliers, 
were brought in. As I had been in the regiment I was 
specially interested in them, and I got off my horse in 
order to see the manner in which they were treated in 
the stable, which had been temporarily converted with 
clean straw into a dressing station. 

687. How long were you up there at the front, at 
Chieveley, altogether ?—At 'Chieveley I was the best part 
of a week. 


688. During that time did you see any cause of com- 
plaint as to the treatment of the sick and wounded ?—I 
was circulating among all regiments and among ald ranks, 
and neither by my own observation nor by anything I 
heard would it have been possible to found any sub- 
stantial complaint. 


689. Then you came down from Chieveley ?—Yes. 


690. Did you see any more hospitals before you left ?— 
I went to the hospital ship “ Maine,” the American ship, 
and the hospital ship “Trojan.” 

691. Were both those very good ?—The “ Maine’”’ was 
not so adaptable as the “Trojan.’’ She was a little too 
narrow. 


692. Did you hear of any complaints as to that?—No, 
I would sooner not make a voyage in her myself, that is 
the only thing. 

695. Did that end your experience ?—No—1 am sorry 
to be sodong—tI went then to Sir William Gatacre’s column 
at Sterkstroom, the centre column. I landed at East 
London, which is the port between Port Elizabeth and 
the town. I went up to Queenstown, and from Queens- 
town went up to Sterkstroom, which was the headquarters 
then of Sir William Gatacre. 


_ 694. What did you see there with regard to the care 
of the sick and wounded ?—Enteric was very rife indeed. 
There were three or four wards quite full of typhoid 
cases. 


695. You were at Sterkstroom ?—Yes, I was there, and 
there enteric fever was very prevalent indeed. It was 
difficult to see the cause, as it was a beautiful grass camp, 
like a lawn almost. It seemed extraordinarily healthy, 
but they had three or four wards of enteric cases. 

696. Was that a stationary hospital ?—That was a 
stationary hospital. I suppose the technical name for 
it would be stationary hospital—it was a converted house. 

697. It was a field hospital ?—No. 


698. There was only one there, of course—that one 
hospital ?—One hospital ?—One hospital, but there were 
several rooms. 


699. About how many patients ?—I should say about 


150; but, of course, that is a pure guess. Idid not take 
the number so exactly. There was one ward of very 


bad enteric cases. I went into that, and it was so bad 
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that the medical officer in charge thought I had better Sir Howard 


not speak individually to the patients, because it 
annoyed typhoid patients in going up to them. I went 
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into the middle of the ward, and said, “Can I do any- 2° July 1900. 


thing for anybody in England, or is there anything any- 
body wants?” And I just spoke to one or two close at 
hand, and said I hoped they would be better. They all 
had comfortable beds, and it was not at all overcrowded. 
That it was pleasant, of course, is not the fact. It was 
not comfortable nor pleasant. The heat was tremend- 
ous ; it was a low building, probably only one storey, 
and very hot indeed, and the flies were a great curse. 
But in many cases—I won’t say in all—there was a bit 
of muslin over the face to keep the flies away, and in 
many cases I saw fans in the patients’ hands, a large 
banana leaf fan. Idid not see any female nurses thers, 
but I do not say they were not there; I only speak from 
my own observation. 


700. How long were you there ?—I was there for a day. 


701. Was there a sufficient number of orderlies 1 
saw several in the wards. I cannot give any figures, 
because I had no official mission of any sort. I was 
purely a private visitor, and, therefore, if one asked 
technicai questions it might have been suspected that one 
had an object in view. 


702. So far as you are concerned, I take it, you did 
not ascertain that there was any real cause of com- 
plaint, at any rate as to anything that could be avoided 
in that hospital ?—No, certainly not. 


703. Of course the heat and flies are matters that 
cannot be helped ?—Cannot be helped. 


704. Did you hear of any insufficiency of doctors or 
of medical appliances or medical comforts ?—Not 
at all. No doubt there was a little deficiency, be- 
cause if I remember aright one doctor had just died 
of typhoid. I have no doubt his place had not been 
supplied at that moment. I went there quite without 
the slightest warning or notice. They had no idea I 
was coming. 


705. They seemed well attended and well cared for? 
—They seemed well attended, and had milk and every- 
thing. 

706. What did you do after that ?—I drove 100 miles 
across country and joined at Craddock the main railway 
from Naauwpoort to Port Elizabeth; went to Orange 
River, saw the City Imperial Volunteers there, pushed 
on towards Army Headquarters, and from Orange River 
to Modder River I went in an open truck with a good 
many who had just been discharged from hospital at 
Orange River. 

707. I was rather puzzled at your saying they were 
sent to the Modder River from the Orange River ?— 
The Modder River is more to the north. 


708. Why did they send them to the north ?—Because 
they had come down from the front to the stationary 
hospital. One rather loses oneself in technical names 
of stationary and field hospitals, and so one may mis- 
name things. But they had been sent down from the 
front, from the Modder River, or from the Graspan or 
Magersfontein actions, or else had been invalided from the 
front, or invalided at Orange River. In that railway 
truck were about 20 men who had been discharged 
from hospital, including a Canadian officer, and includ- 
ing a very intelligent man, a gentleman who had en- 
listed in one of the Highland regiments. And although 
I thought it was rather a pity they should be sent in an 
open truck I must honestly say it was quite fine when 
we started. We were 10 hours on the road doing 20 
miles. 

709. You say you were going from the Orange River 
station to the Modder River ?—To the Modder River, 
my lord. 

710. What time of the year was this ? 
24th February. 

711. I cannot follow why they were sending sick men 
north ?—To rejoin their regiments. They were con- 
valescents discharged from hospital. Why I mention it 
is that these men, who had just been discharged from the 
Orange River Hospital, with whom I was in the open 
truck for these ten hours, had ample opportunity to 
tell me any grievances they had. 


712. Did you hear of any cause of complaint ?—None 


at all, except when it came on to pour with rain about 
midnight. There were deluges of rain, and then there 
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was complaint ; they were convalescents, and one nearly 
died, others stripping to cover him. 

713. Did you see any more hospitals or hospital work ? 
—I saw the Serious Case Hospital at Modder River, 
which was under Dr. Cheatle, one of the specialists who 
had been sent out by the Government. 


714. That was a stationary hospital ?—It was a sort 
of semi-private hospital. I understood from Dr. 
Cheatle—I may be wrong, but I anderstood so—that 
Lord Roberts, when he was at Modder River, had 
fallen in with his suggestion, that he should adapt 
what used to be a hotel—the Crown and Lion, I think 
it was called, which was on the island at Modder River, 
which used to be a place of resort from Kimberley— 
as a hospital for the very worst cases, the cases which 
chey found difficult to treat in the military hospital, 
and which wanted special and extra accommodation. 


715. What was it chiefly used for—the typhoid 
patients /—Yes, typhoid patients, and for the very 
worst wounds. Lord Roberts himself had taken the 
greatest interest in it, and I took a letter from Dr. 
Cheatle to Lord Roberts, at Paardeberg, about this 
hospital. 

716. Now tell us about that hospital. You went over 
it. How long were you there?—I was there perhaps 
an hour, not more than that. It was ample time to go 
over the hospital thoroughly. It was used for the very 
worst cases, and although Dr. Cheatle had only been 
there two or three days he created order out of ruin. 
What had been done was perfectly wonderful. I had 
extra opportunities, because there was a nurse in this 
hospital who had come out with me on the ship, and 
so I asked her what her opinion was about it, and she 
said nothing could have been better than it was. 


717. You saw, at any rate, no cause for complaint? 
—I saw quite the contrary. I saw every cause for con- 
gratulation. 


718. And you heard of no complaint ?—None ait all. 


719. What did you do after that?—I went from 
Modder River to Paardeberg. I arrived there just in 
time for the capitulation of the Boer Army. 


720. What time did you arrive at Paardeberg ?—I 
arrived at Paardeberg at three o’clock in the morning 
on the 27th February. I lost my way in the veldt the 
night before. 


721. Confining yourself to the hospital work, the care 
of the sick and wounded, tell us what you saw there? 
—I was unable to see the hospital at Paardeberg, but 
I was able to see the arrangements for carrying the 
wounded from Paardeberg to the Modder River. I am 
bound to say that I think it is to be regretted that the 
number of ambulances in the bearer companies was 
excessively reduced in order to obtain extra mobility. 


722. (Professor Cunningham.) Ambulance wagons ? 
—Yes, ambulance wagons. I think the complement 
of a bearer company is ten ambulances, and those were 
reduced, if I mistake not (of course I am not an expert, 
that is quite understood) by the exigencies of the 
moment to two. I think that was to be regretted, 
because, although an ambulance wagon travelling on 
the veldt is a very uncomfortable mode of conveyance, 
pevhaps an ox-wagon is more uncomfortable. 


725. (Dr. Church.) Did you ask any of the wounded 
whether ox-wagons were more comfortable ?—I cannot 
say I did—no. 

724. (President.) I have seen the statement chal- 
lenged—it is a subject we shall probably hear more 
about—as to whether ox-wagons are, in fact, on the 
veldt more uncomfortable than the ambulance wagons. 
You have no experience yourself about it?—I have no 
experience myself about it. Travelling on the veldt 
is a very rough proceeding indeed. 

725. At any rate, I gather that in the military exig- 
gencies of the movement—heading Cronje, was it not ?— 
they diminished the average number of ambulances from 
ten to two—about that ?-From ten to two. 


726. They very much reduced them ?—They very much 
reduced them. f 


727. And, therefore, they had to bring the wounded 
down to the hospital in ox-wagons ’—Which had gone 
to the front with provisions. 


728. As far as you can ascertain, was there a sufficiency 
of ox-wagons ?—Yes, I should think so. Of course, it 


was a very bad moment, because a convoy had just been . 
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captured by the Boers, and at that moment there was a 
great deal of pressure. There was more a sufficiency of: 
wagons than of oxen. The oxen were the real difficulty, 
not the wagons. The whole road was littered with dead. 
and dying oxen and horses. 


729. Will you tell us more about your experience. Did. 
you visit any field hospital ?—Not at Paardeberg, but I 
stayed for a few minutes only at a sort of half-way hospital. 
at Klip Drift. There were a few men there, but I did 
not go into it thoroughly. I was very much pressed my-- 
self, hurrying on to Praadeberg, and so I simply said: 
“Ave you all right, can I do anything for you?”, but L 
have no knowledge of detail. 


730. Then you went on to where?—To Kimberley. IL 
visited the General Hospital at Kimberley, where the 
son of Mr. Walter Long, for instance, was, and a re- 
lation of my own was a nurse. 


731. What hospital did you visit at Kimberley ?—I 
visited the General Hospital at Kimberley. I think it 
was a regular hospital in peace time—it was not a 
converted hospital—and was as good as any London 
hospital in all its arrangements. 


752. You have nothing to say about that /—Nothing. 


755. Did you visit any other hospital at Kimberley at 
which you found any complaints ?—None at all. 


734. There was no overcrowding there?—None. All 
the worst cases had separate rooms, and so they had at. 
Fort Napier, Pietermaritzberg. 


735. What time was it that you were at Kimberley ’—- 
St. David’s Day, I think—at least it was two or three- 
days after Paardeberg. 


756. There was nothing that you saw in Kimberley 
which could be useful to us?—No. But I think I ought 
to say that whenever I saw Lord Roberts, his first ques- 
tion to me was about the hospitals and about the trans- 
port of the wounded. There was no one more anxious. 
in the whole army than Lord Roberts on the subject. I. 
ought perhaps to say that I had a pass, not only from 
Lord Roberts, to go anywhere at any time, but Surgeon-- 
General Wilson, at Cape Town, P.M.O. of the Forces in 
South Africa, gave me a written order that I was to be- 
admitted to all hospitals at any time, and afforded every 
facility for obtaining any information I wanted. 

757. After you left Kimberley, did you see any hospital: 
work ?—I only revisited the hospitals in Cape Town, 
which I had previously visited. 


738. And did you find any difference there from what. 
you had seen before ?—I only found this difference, that 
the medical officers were more busy then, and they let. 
me be more: alone in the wards and tents; they 
did not come round the wards with me, and 
therefore I had more opportunity of hearing from 
individuals if they had any complaints to make. 
As I had three or four' in my own regiment, and 
a great many whose relations I was acquainted with, ard” 
zome relations of my own in the hospital, I had ample 
opportunity of hearing anything, and I can only say that 
I have had no complaint from any of my own people, my~ 
own connections, my own regiment, or members of the 
City Imperial Volunteers. They all perfectly well knew 
that I rather went out to see if I could improve their- 
condition in any way or be useful to them? 


739. When did you leave ?—I left Cape Town for St. 
Helena on the 6th March. A private in my regiment,. 
Trooper Morgan, who got sunstroke three days to the 
north of Bloemfontein, and was in No. 9 General 
Hospital at Bloemfontein, and was invalided home, 
speaks of it in the very highest terms. 


740. Is he in England ?—Yes, he is in England, and I. 
have ‘brought his address. 


741. Will you kindly hand it to the Secretary ?—Cer-- 
tainly. Of course, I cannot read his letter. 


742. Can you give us the names andi addresses of any | 
other soldiers who are now in England available to give 
evidence who were at Bloemfontein during April and* 
May ?—I hold in my hand a letter from Captain Penell, 
Elmhirst. 


743. If you can, supply the Secretary with any names: 
we shall be obliged to you ?—I will do so. 


744. (Dr. Church.) May I, before you go, ask with re- 
gard to the hospitals at Rondebosch. Can you tell us: 
what number of female nurses were employed in them ?— 
No, I cannot tell you, but I understand that the general 
hospitals were up to their full strength, that they had 
sufficient female nurses, 


MINUTES 


745. That is, up to the regulation military strength ? 
-—Yes. 


746. (Professor Cunningham.) You spoke of there 
being a deficiency of ambulance wagons at Paardeberg. 
Would that have been obviated if the Army Medical 
Department had had control of its own transport ?—I do 
not think it could have been obviated except with great 
danger and great risk. One reason that I left Paarde- 
‘berg so quickly was that I thought the mules which 
brought me would be captured by the military autho- 
‘tities, even by Lord Roberts himself, if I tarried there 
unduly. There was such a deficiency of horseflesh, of 
animals for transport, so I thought I had better get them 
away as quickly as I could. 
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747. (Sir David Richmond.) Taking all the exigencies of . 


the case of being at war into consideration, have you 
come home satisfied that everything was done that could 
be done for the unfortunate men who ‘were wounded or 
sick?—Going out there rather with the object in view, 
in order to see if anything could be improved, with funds 
in my pocket, if I wanted them, I cannot speak too 
highly of the general arrangements. Of course, there 
were deficiencies, and it cannot be expected it should be 
otherwise. Patients said to me repeatedly: “It is ex- 
tzaordinary ; we cannot make out where this fish comes 
from ; how we get champagne and other little delicacies ; 
we cannot understand ‘how they come up here.” 


(The witness withdrew.) 


A Trooper mn A CunontaL Corps, cadled ; and Examined. 


748. (President.) You were kind enough to state that 
you would give us some information about one or the 
hospitals you were in in South Africa?—I was in tive or 
six altogether. 

749. Will you give your description of them as a 
trooper ?—By profession I am a journalist. I went out 
to South Africa with the intention of being at the front 
and seeing it from my own point of view. I was not 
.attached to any particular journal, but I had instructions 
that anything I sent would be accepted and paid for at 
certain special rates. 

750. You joined in South Africa, did you not ?—I paid 
my fare out and joined a Colonial Corps in Kim- 
Dberley. It was not my intention to join any par- 
ticular corps, but I found out. during the short time I 
‘was there, that in order to obtain an insight into what 
a soldier has to go through one must be a soldier oneself. 
‘The ordinary journalist goes as a commissioner for his 
paper, with large sums of money at his disposal for trans- 
port, and so forth. He does not rough it and see the 
inner portion of the soldier’s own life, and it was for that 
purpose that I joined the Corps. 

751. On what date did you join?—I joined about the 
middle of March. I need hardly say it was not my 
intention to experience the hospital arrangements, but, 
unfortunately, I was not able to control that. 


752. You saw no hospital work of any kind or had any- 
thing to do with the care of the sick and wounded unital 
you fell ill?—No. 

753. Where were you when you fell sick ?—I was at 
Boshof, in the Free State. 


754. (Sir David Richmond.) Were 
wounded ?—I was suffering from enteric. 

755. (President.) What force were you with?—I was 
under Lord Methuen. 

756. What was the date on which you fell sick ?—On 
or about April 21st. 


757. Tell us in your own way your experience from the 
time you fell sick ?—Of course, very naturally I made a 
great many notes, but I have not gone over them. I have 
not had time. I only arrived in England on Monday, so 
I can only give you a very vague outline. However, I 
detailed everything, and everything that took place in 
‘the wards I noted down. I noted down everything that 
took place for the purpose of writing a series of articles 
on the subject after the war was over. 

758. We only want to know what you saw about the 
sick and wounded while you were there, including your 
own experience as one of the sick. Please keep to that 

if you will. Where were you when you were ill ?— 
Boshof. 

759. Did you goto a field hospital or what?—No. It was 
the day when the action took place at Swartzkopfontein. 
I personally was sent out to escort out a bread wagon 
with some bread, and it was on that day that I began to 
feel bad. The next morning I went to the doctor and 
‘said: “I do not feel up to the mark.” He said: “ What 
is the matter?” I said: ‘I do no know, I feel a bit 
out of sorts; I cannot make out what it is.” Well, he 
aid: “I will take your temperature.” And he got one 
of those tubes—I do not know what you call them—and 
took my temperature, and it was 102 degrees. He said: 
“You must remain here.” There was what is called a 
camp hospital there, but it simply consisted of so many 
bell-shaped tents. I was put in one of those tents, and 
T remained there for three days. during which time I have 
no complaint to make as regards any treatment I experi- 
enced fhere. It was not their fault. It was very hot, 


you ill or 


and the sun was blazing down. I will tell you, if it is not 
irrelevant, a little incident that occurred with regard to 
the heat of the sun. I was sitting in one of these bell- 
tents, and the heat was so great that we could not lie, as 
we usually do, with our heads towards the canvas. We 
raised the canvas, and I was lying with my head to the 
pole, when a voice at the tent door said: ‘“ Hulloa, how 
are you getting on?” I thought it was one of my chums, 
and I said,“ If you find Hell no hotter than this you will 
be well off.” It was the General—Lord Methuen. He 
said: “Well, you will be better when you get down te 
Kimberley.” I said: “I hope so.” Of course, I did not 
know who it was at the time. 

760. (Sir David Richmond.) It shows the General was 
looking after his men?—The General used to come 
round regularly and inspect the tents. I am speak- 
ing now my mind freely. 

761. (President.) That is quite right ; that is just whay 
we want. You were then three days in that district, ana 
then you were taken down?—I was going on to that 
part. I was taken down then from Boshof to Kimberley, 
a distance, I should say, of about 56 miles. 

762. (Sir David Richmond.) What were you taken 
down in ?—Before I go any further I wish to know if any 
evidence I give here will be utilised in any possibie way 
to my detriment. Of course, we all know in the Army 
that a man has to be very careful of what he says. I sup- 
pose I can speak freely here. 


763. (President.) Yes; but I thought you were dis- 
charged ?—The corps is disbanded, but practically I have 
not got my discharge yet, because I am on a month’s sick 
furlough. 


764. I think we will ask the public reporters to leave 
the room while this Witness gives his evidence, as he 
wishes to give it in private. 


(The room was cleared, and the remainder of the Witness's 
evidence given in camera.) 


{(Witness.) I was ordered down to Kimberley. We 
were woke up in the morning about 4a.m. and told to get 
ready to go to Kimberley. The weakest men thought it 
rather hard lines to be woke up and told to tumble out and 
get together all their goods and belongings and be rushed 
about. We were. told to “hurry up.” . We were 
bundled out of the tents and put on to ox-wagons. I 
was luckier than the majority, because we comprised in 
that lot not only enteric patients but all the wounded to 
the extent of 20 or 30, who were wounded at Swartz- 
kopfontein, that was where the Boers made an attack on 
the rear-guard of Lord Methuen’s convoy. Consequently, 
this ambulance consisting of ox-wagons took not only 
the sick but also the wounded. I do not know whether 
you have seen pictures of these ox-wagons, but they are 
long heavy wagons on four wheels, without springs— 
they may have springs, but they do not seem to have 
them—and they are drawn by oxen. These oxen move 
at practically a snail’s pace. The roads being bad, one 
is very much jolted in these wagons. When you get 
into a rut you are bumped up and down the whole way. 
I got on a wagon which had a kind of hood on it, 
and I went underneath the hood. It was the only hood 
there was on the whole 10 or 12 wagons which took part 
in the conveyance of these sick. One of the niggers, 
a driver of the wagons, came up to me and said: 
“Oh, massa, that is for the boss.” I said: “No, this 
wagon is for the sick and wounded, and I am going to 
be under the shade,” and accordingly I stopped there. 
But the other men were put on the wagons without 
any shade or protection whatsoever. They had no 
covering, and nothing to protect them from the raya of 
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the sun. We moved off at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
rumbling and jolting till we reached our first halting 
place. I suppose we went about 6 miles. It was then, 
I should think, about 10 o’clock, and the sun was begin- 
ning to get very hot. We stopped at a deserted farm- 
house, as all these farmhouses are more or less deserted 
by the Free Staters during the war. We stopped there 
during the heat of the day giving the oxen a rest, and I 
suppose to prevent the patients being jolted in the heat 
of the sun, but instead of doing the natural thing of 
taking us out of the wagons and bringing us into the 
shade of the sheds, the men were left to be scorched 
out in the blazing hot sun, and there they remained 
till 4 o’clock. 


765. Under whose command were these wagons— 
some official?—As well as I could make out they were 
sent by the doctor in Boshof to Kimberley, but I be- 
lieve to the best of my recollection there was no medical 
officer in charge of them, at least if there was I never 
saw him. 


766. Did you see nobody but the Kaffirs during the 
ride?—We had the orderlies. 


767. Hospital orderlies ?—Yes. 


768. Did you ask them to move your wagon into the 
shade ?—No, because I was under the shade. I had 
the shade up above me, so I was not so badly off, but 
the other poor fellows were in the sun the whole time— 
both the enteric cases and the wounded. They had 
only been wounded tthe day ibefore. For food we got 
simply condensed milk diluted with water. Nobody 
can complain of that, because I do not sunpose thev 
could get anything else. We remained there till 4 
o'clock, and then we did, I think, probably another six 
miles. 

769. How Icng were you there?—From 10 to 4. 

770. From 10 to 4 you were all left in the sun ?—Yes. 


771. Was shade obtainable?—Yes. I told you we 
were outside these farmhouses, and there was a large 
shed, and all that had to be done was to move us into 
it. It would have been easy to do it if it had occurred 
to them, but it never seemed to have occurred to them. 
Some of the men were able to walk, so they left the 
wagons and went into the shade. 


772. Were not the orderlies asked to try and get the 
wagons into the shade?—The orderlies did not ask. 
The orderlies simply came round with the milk, and 
that was all we ever saw of them. 

775. You were under the shade—when you got out? 
—I could not get out; I could hardly walk ; I remained 
where I was. 

774. Then you started again at 4?—1 should think, as 
well as I can recollect, we went on then till about 8 
o'clock, when we stopped for the night at some halting 
place. I do not know where it was—outside a farm. 
We remained there for the night, and next morning 
moved on at 4 o’clock, and the same proceeding took 
place for the second day. 


779. (Sir David Richmond.) Where did you spend 
the night ?—A1ll the men spent the night in the wagons. 


776. The men who had no hoods over them as well? 
—Yes. Of course, it is cold at certain times of the 
night, but nobody minds sleeping out in the open air. 


777. (President.) Did the orderlies attend to you 
during the journey ?—They simply ‘brought the food to 
us. 

778. Then you rested there for the night ?—Till about 
4 o’clock in the morning. The early morning is the 
best time for moving. The oxen then do not suffer so 
much. 

779. And then you went on ?—Yes, a practically simi- 
lar programme, the second day. 


780. There was still no covering to the wagons ?— 
There was no covering to the wagons. Of course, the 
worst part of the wagons was the jolting, but they 
could not possibly help that. It is inevitable that 
these wagons should jolt. They are not the ambulance 
wagons used by the troops, but are simply ordinary 
chartered wagons which bring up the food. They 
bring food to Kimberley and Boshof, and they convey 
the sick from Kimberley and Boshof. ; 

781. Then you went on to Kimberley 7—We stopped 
another night, and next day we were moved on to 
Kimberley. 

782. What were yuu done with then?—We all 
thought we were going to be sent to the hospital under 
cover—a building; but when we got into Kimberley 
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there appeared to be considerable doubt as to our 
destination. We hung about the outskirts of Kimber- 
‘ev tor about two or three hours. There did not seem 
to have been any arrangements made for us to be sent 
to any definite spot. It seemed to me that we were 
shifted off from Boshof and labelled to ‘be sent to 
Kimberley, and that Kimberley was to take the best 
chance it could of putting us up, because no arrange- 
ments were made for our reception. After about 5 or 4 
hours hanging about there, we were told that we were 
to be sent to Newton Camp Hospital. Newton Camp 
is a hospital under canvas, but it is now done away with. 
It was situated on the outskirts of Kimberley. 


783. What was the date of this?—The 21st of April, 
and this would be about the 26th, I should think. We 
reached Newton Camp Hospital about six or seven 
o’clock in the evening. I may mention that prior to 
my going there I went to see some Canadian Sisters 
who were living at the time in the town of Kimberley, 
before I went out to Boshof. I went there with a 
gentleman connected with the medical staff—I do not 
know what he was—and I got into conversation with 
him about this Newton Camp, and he said to me: 
“J wish you would come out and see the Newton Camp 
Hospital, as you are connected with the Press. It is a 
wonderful place ;. it has been rigged up in twenty-four 
hours. We were told that we were to clear out all the 
patients from certain places ””—and_ he mentioned cer- 
tain hospitals—‘‘and we made up this place at twenty- 
four hours’ notice. I wish you would come out and 
see it.” I said: “I am very sorry I will aot be able to 
get away to-morrow, because I am on guard. I will 
come at some other time.” I little thought that I 
would come down to see this Newton Hospital in the 
form of a patient. I make these remarks in order to 
show you that this hospital was to be something won- 
derful; it was made in twenty-four hours, and the beds 
were separate, and everything was to be perfection. We 
reached Newton Camp Hospital, and as the wagons 
pulled up I heard a yoice saying: “Hurry up! Get 
eut! get out!’ I do not know who it was—whether 
it was the sergeant-major or the officer in command of 
the hospital—but we were told to bundle ent of the 
wagons as soon as ever we possibly could. There 
appeared to be about three orderlies, as well as I could 
make out, in attendance on about 20 patients. We 
were told to gather up all our belongings, which con- 
sisted of a rifle, and every bit of our equipment—our 
rugs and our kit, and every mortal thing, and bring 
them along. For a patient—a wounded man or a sick 
man—it is a very difficult thing for him to pull along 
his luggage and impedimenta to these marquees, which 
were the accommodation for the patients. In each 
marquee there were about 20 or 25 men. There were 
no such things as beds; one would not expect that. 


784. (Dr. Church.) Excuse my stopping you for a 
minute. You were told, supposing you were able to 
do it, to bring your own things along, but you were 
not in a condition to curry them ?—I had to carry them. 


785. You were able to carry them?—I was ahle to 
drag them along—panting. 


786. You were not so bad at that time with your 
typhoid fever?—This was the earlier stage of typhoid 
fever. 


787. You evidently could do it, and did it?—Yes, I 
did have to do it. 


788. (President.) Go on, please?—These marquees 
consisted simply of canvas put on the veldt. There was 
no attempt made at covering the veldt with any canvas 
or anything. It was simply sand. In the tent it 
appeared as if the place had never been 
swept out, and we were told to bring our things in there 
and put our things down and make our own beds. 
Nothing was dished out to us. We simply had to rely 
on the blankets we carried with us. Some men had one 
blanket and some of them had a waterproof sheet, but 
the majority did not have waterproof sheets. The tent 
was stuffy in the extreme. There was an effluvia rising 
from the sand. Whether it was a sort of dampness, or 
what it was, I do not know, but the tent smelt 
abominably the whole time I was in it. We were told 
to take our things in there and we lay down 
there. There were no such things as bed-pans, 
or any water-closet accommodation. There usually 
are a certain number of cans outside the camp. The 
rear was situated about a quarter of a mile from 
the camp. We had to walk across the veldt to a tin 
erection. Consequently a man. no matter how weak 
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he was, had to get out of the tent and make across the 
veldt, a quarter of a mile, to go to the rear. A con- 
siderable number of those patients were suffering from 
dysentery and diarrhoea. A very large percentage 
usually suffer from those complaints, so you can 
imagine the number of journeys they took in the day 
were pretty frequent, and also at night. In fact, there 
was a general continuous procession across from the 
camp to the rear. ‘The orderlies did not attempt to 
take everybody’s temperature. Nobody’s temperature 
was taken and nobody's symptoms were enquired into. 
No doctor came round at night, but he came round the 
next morning. He came round the tent door, and said, 
“ Anybody want to see the doctor here?” “No?” “Good 
merning.” Of course, you might say, “Why did not 
the soldiers say, ‘I want to see the doctor’ or not?” 
Some of them were asleep. The men look upon it that 
they are sent into the hospital to stay there till they 
get well, and they do not make themselves heard unless 
they want something. To my mind the doctor did not 
give time to see them. He did not come and look at 
each patient individually, but simply came to the door 
and said, “Anybody want to see the doctor?” 


789. How many patients were there in that tent of 
yours !—To the best of my recollection there must have 
been about 25 or 30. 


790. A marquee-tent ?—Yes, a marquee-tent. 


791. (Sir David Richmond.) Hiow close would you be 
lying together ?—About half a yard. It was so stuffy 
that we lay outside the tent. I should think there 
ought to be some system of ventilation, but there 
apparently was none. 


792. Was there any bad case of wounded amongst 
you?—There was every type—wounded, dysentery, 
diarrhea, enteric—everything in the tent hotch-potch. 

793. (Dr. Church.) But in this tent were there severe 
cases? You talk about people preferring to go’ out- 
side, and you say that you had to walk to the rear, so 
that evidently you were at that time not so seriously 
ill as many’ people were. The wounded could not have 
been seriously wounded for the same reason ?—Of 
course the men who were wounded in the sense of 
lying down could not get up. They were not put inte 
this tent. I am talking of the men who could walk. 


794. (President.) Your tent was for the lighter cases— 
that is to say, those who were able to walk about ?— 
‘Every man with enteric in the earlier stages is able to 
walk. : 3 


795. That is what we were thinking of. You were 
telling us that the doctor came round in the morning. 
Now go on with your own experience ?—We heard then 
that a certain number of patients were to be sent down 
to Cape Town and home. They were always sending 
them home. Every man’s object was to get home, and 
naturally if a man was bad he was not going fo say his 
sole object was to go home, and consequently every 
man understated his condition to the doctor when the 
doctor came round to make an examination of the 
patients who should be sent home to England. This did 
not take place until three days after. 

796. You were there three days ?—Yes. 

_ 797. And then you were sent down? I was going w 
tall about the food. In the morning.the orderly came 
round with a can, and he called out “Roll up your 
scop,” and those who were able went to the tent door, 
and then put a mug into the can and received a tinful 
of condensed milk and water. For those who were not 
‘able to do so their chums passed their cans up to the 
tent door. That was the breakfast—a mug of condensed 
‘milk and water. — 

798. (Professor Cunningham.) To everyone ?—Yes, to 
everybody. — ; 

799. The wounded as well as the enteric. patients ?— 
Yes, except those that were going back.to duty, and they 
‘had camp rations ;. they had so much bread. 

800. The usual breakfast for a patient whether wounded 
or sick in that hospital was simply a canful of condensed 
milk and water?—Yes. I am only telling you my own 
‘experience ; I do not know what other men got; that is 
what we got in my tent. ‘ oye 

801. There were wounded and sick ?—Yes. at 
“" 302. And that was the breakfast you got?—That was 
the Breakfast we got.. I-say that it was.as easy to get.fresh 
milk as it was to get condensed milk, and I will prove it. 
-Thev had a canteen in the grounds, and those who had 
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money—which was not the state of most of the patients, 
because generally their pay was three months in arrear— 
went across to the canteen and bought a bottle of fresh 
milk for dd., or two or three bottles as the case might be. 
If it was procurable by the men at the canteen I should 
think it could have been procurable by the medical staff. 
Not only that, but a negro woman used to come round 
with bottles of milk and sell them at the tent doors. 


803. (President.) There was nothing but the milk you 
say, for breakfast4—That is so. Wel never saw an 
orderly after that till about dinner at 1 o'clock. Dinner 
consisted ‘of what they called beef-tea, but I believe it 
was made of Bovril—cold beef-tea they called it. The 
next meal was tea. 


804. (Dr. Church.) Did you have any bread with your 
beef-tea ?—No. 


805. What quantity of beef-tea did you get?—The 
same cupful. 


806. Not a pint ?—We had those tin mugs; I do not 
know what they hold. 


807. (Sir David Richmond.) A pannikin ?—Yes 

808. (Dr. Church.) Then you had nothing till tea? 
What did you have for tea?—Tea consisted of condensed 
milk, 

809. The same as the breakfast in the morning ?—Yes. 


810. (Professor Cunningham.) What difference was 
there in the diet of an enteric patient and a wounded 
soldier ?—There was no difference apparently. 


811. (Sir D. Richmond.) But were the wounded that 
were in this particular tent slightly wounded men— 
men who had had a finger shot off perhaps ?/—There were 
very few seriously wounded men. 


812. There was no man shot in the body or with legs 
broken, or anything of that sort?—When the wounds 
required dressing uney went to the surgeon’s tent to get 
them dressed. If they were very bad, and there ought io 
be an amputation, they went to another tent. The 
wounds inflicted are not very serious as arule. Next day 
I saw the doctor for the first time. I had heard the 
doctor previously, but I had not seen him. This was a 
new doctor who came round. He was in khaki uniform, 
but I do not know whether he was one of the regular 
Army Medical staff, but he certainly came round and ex- 
amined the patients. He said to me, “ Well, what is the 
matter with you?” I did not know what enteric was, so 
I told him what my symptoms were, and he ordered the 
orderly to take my temperature. He went round to each 
patient, and he noted the symptoms, and if there was 
fever he took their temperature. He ordered some of 
them to be put on camp rations, bread and meat dinners 
and extras, whatever they were, and the other patients, 
the fever patients, he put on the milk and beef tea. He 
went round and made an examination of the various 
patients. 

. 813. And after he had examined them the food was 
distributed according to the men’s conditions ?—At the 
subsequent meal, food was distributed, what there was 
of it, according to their condition, but there was no 
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attempt made at supervising the patient’s food. . A » 


canteen existed in this ground, and, though the doctor 
might order a man to be put on a milk diet, there was 
nothing to prevent that man, if he had money, going 
to the canteen and buying bread, tinned meat, or any 
mortal thing—in fact, most’ of them did go and buy 
what they wanted at this canteen. There was ap« 
parently no supervision to see that,the patients were 
kept to the diet they were ordered. - Consequently the 
effects of putting a man on a particular diet were, to a 
certain extent—I did not say it.was the doctor’s fault— 
Jamaged by the patients taking these foods. é 

814. (Sir David Richmond.) You were all men who 
could judge for yourselves ?—Yes, if you kmew what was 


‘thematter with you, but as most of the patients did not 


know whether they had malaria, or enteric, or different 
complaints, and, of course, the majority of the men 
did not know the great danger in taking any solid food 
‘of any description. I need hardly say that, for myself, 
I did not take any solid: food, but there: was no super- 
vision, and the ignorant did go and buy food, and con- 


‘sequently their temperatures rose and they got worse. 
‘Some of the patients were sent off to Cape Town by 
‘the doctors.’ Ido not know what became of them. 


They movéd on. I was going to Cape Town. I wanted 


‘to getaway from this place, but the doctor came round 


and took my temperature, and said, “You cannot go, 

you have got fever.” Of course, I was very much dis- 

appointed. I did not know whether I was going to 
E 
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be stuck in this place, so I said “I am all right,” but 
he said, “You cannot go.” That afternoon I was called 
and told that I was to go down to Kimberley, into one 
of the buildings, St. Mary’s Hall. The ambulance 
wagon came up, and I (with some other enteric 
patients) was put into the wagon and sent from this 
Newton Camp down to this St. Mary’s Hall, which was 
a school house. It had been originally a Catholic 
school house, but it was turned into a hospital. It 
contained comfortable beds, and there was a staff of 
nursing sisters. There was a doctor in charge of it, 
and there was a staff of orderlies, but I would have you 
know that these orderlies were not Army Medical 
orderlies. None of them were of the Army Medical 
staff ; they were soldiers who had been in the hospital, 
and who were not sufficiently robust ito return 
to active service. They were retained as orderlies in 
the hospital. Consequently, in view of what I am 
going to say, they had not the necessary experience as 
orderlies; they were simply make-shift orderlies— 
soldiers turned into orderlies. Any remarks I may 
make about orderlies must not be held to bear in any 
sense on the Army Medical staff, because there were 
none of them there in the hospital. Each of us was 
put into a bed, our clothes were taken from us and put 
into bundles, and we were given hospital clothing— 
when I say hospital clothing, I refer to a suit of pyjamas 
for bed. I forgot to mention that a considerable num- 
ber of patients, myself included, in the transfer of our 
kit from the Newton Camp Base Hospital to Kimber- 
ley, lost a good many valuables. I say lost, because 
we have no proof that they were stolen; but the co- 
incidence was very remarkable that we lost a consider- 
able number of our valuables. One man had 22s. 6d. 
in money in his trousers pocket. That went. I hada 
valuable razor—when I say valuable, a razor is valu- 
able in South Africa—for which I paid 7s. 6d.—that 
went. Various little odds and ends seemed to disan- 
pear in some marvellous manner. We were pat into 
these beds; the Sisters came round, our temperatures 
were taken, a chart was hung at the head of each bed, 
and the various temperatures of each patient were 
marked up. We received a meal of condensed milk 
and went to sleep, and the next morning the doctor 
came round and made an examination of each patient. 
Those who were wounded and well enough to eat were 
put on the camp diet, but the majority, like myself, 
who were enteric patients, were put on what is called 
the milk diet, consisting of milk and beef-tea, varied 
with a couple of ounces of brandy at different periods 
of the day. There were some very bad cases then; it 
was at this period that the cases began to get bad. 
Some of the men then became delirious. Some of them 
had been previously delirious up at Newton Camp; 
they were ‘‘off their nut,” as we say. They had come 
down in a delirious state, and had received no treat- 
ment up at Newton Camp Hospital in the way of ice 
on their heads, or the other precautions which they 
take to reduce the temperature. They did not receive 
any treatment up there, and consequently some of 
them came down in a highly delirious state to the 
hospital. Some of them had temperatures at 104, and 
some of them as high even as 105, 


815. (Dr. Church.) I do not think we want to hear 
about this. Will you please tell us your own experi- 
ence?—I did not want to imply that the patients were 
neglected at this hospital; it was the state they arrived 
in. 


816. You have now got to St. Mary’s Hall Hospital, 
and we should like to hear your own experience. 
Apparently they took in severe cases, as well as trifling 
ones *—They took in all the cases. We received the 
diet according to the various conditions in which the 
patients were. There is no complaint as regards the 
Sisters, they were simply splendid, they looked after 
the patients magnificently ; they were as kind as they 
possibly could be. Anything they could do for the 
patients they did. There is no complaint to be made 
as regards the doctors. The doctors took the greatest 
possible attention; they came round twice a day; if 
necessary they came to see the patient more frequently. 


817. (President.) Was there any complaint to be made 
in regard to that hospital ?—With regard to the order- 
lies there is a complaint to be made, not the regular 
staff orderlies, but the orderlies without experience. 
You asked me to confine my remarks to my own experi- 
ence, which rather narrows down the thing, hecause I 
was able to take care of myself, and was able to talk 
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to the orderlies if they did not give me what was 
ordered, or what I wanted. 


818. (Dr. Church.) You can say anything that came 
under your own notice, but when you describe to us the 
condition of typhoid fever in a bad state it is a waste of 
time ?—Certain patients, myself included, were ordered 
brandy. The sister would go and say to the orderly : 
“Where is the brandy?” ‘No brandy.” The brandy 
mysteriously disappeared—had been drunk, of course. 
There were only certain people who could drink it—the 
orderlies—but the brandy had gone. We were ordered 
eggs, and there were no eggs. Eggs would come up from 
the store where they were requisitioned. The orderlies 
could get eggs for breakfast, but the patients for whom 
they were ordered could not get them. The same thing 
applies to the port wine. Hight bottles of port wine 
in one week mysteriously disappeared; nobody knew 
anything about them. Of course, the Sisters had to do 
the best they could. If a man was on brandy they had 
to get a whisky bottle and open that. If he was on 
port wine he had to go without it. The doctor would 
order fresh milk, but the fresh milk would not appear, 
and the condensed milk would arrive. It seemed to me 
that fresh milk was easily procurable, because it used. 
to be sent in to me by my friends outside. I got per- 
mission from the doctor for my friends in Kimberley to 
send in fresh milk. They could always get a supply, 


and I should think it would have been easy for the . 


hospital to do so. 


819. (President.) It comes to this, that you did not get 
the things you were ordered because the orderlies appro- 


priated them ?—By reason of the orderlies appropriating | 


them. Of course I have no evidence that the ordsrlies 
(lid appropriate them. 

820. Was there any other cause of complaint at that 
hospital ?—I cannot say it is a complaint; it is only, to 
my mind, a practical survey of the thing. J say that the 
system of changing doctors is bad. I had four or five 
doctors in the four or five weeks I wasthere. The system 
of changing doctors and nurses is, to my mind, against the 
interests of the hospital. A Sister has a certain number 
of patients in a ward, and she knows exactly what their 
symptoms are, and knows exactly what she can give them, 
but supposing the nurses are changed, it is impossible 
for her successor to take up the patient's case precisely 
where she left off, 


821. There was a change like that ?—Every week. You 
never saw the same Sister two weeks in succession. The 
doctors were continually coming and going, and the Sisters 
were coming and going, too; they were always changing 
about. 

822. (Dr. Church.) Did the pilfering go on the whole 
time that you were in the hospital?—Yes. I attribute 
that to the fact that there was no responsible head, no 
supervision over the orderlies. The doctor had to go to 
three or four hospitals, and consequently he was not on 
the spot, and the Sisters, being women, could not super- 
vise the orderlies. 


823. It continued the whole time 2?—Yes. 


8234. How long were you in the St. Mary’s Hall Hos- 
pital ?—From the 28th April till the end of May. 


824. (President.) Practically the whole month ?—Yes. - 


825. What you suffered from there was the pilfering 
by the orderlies of the things that had been ordered you 
by the doctor?—And the inexperience of the orderlies. 
For instance, I will give you my own experience of that. 
I had phlebitis of the leg, a swelling of the veins; it is 
one of the adjuncts of enteric fever, and the doctor 
ordered it to be bandaged, and the Sister told the orderly 
to bandage it. The orderly took up the leg and grasped 
it in his hands, and had evidently never done a bandage 
before. That is one instance of the inexperience of 
orderlies. In the same way patients who should receive 
baths and all that sort of thing, did not get the trained 


skill which to my mind is absolutely necessary for a hos- 


pital orderly. 
826. (Sir David Richmond.) That only applies to the 
orderlies. You say the doctors visited two or three times 


4 day regularly, and that the nursing sisters did eyery- 


thing they could ?—It only applies to the orderlies. 


827. (Professor Cunningham.) These were makeshift 
orderlies?—Yes, none of them belonged to the regular 
Army Medical staff. 


828. (President.) Then after that you went down to 
the base?—No; after that we were told that certain 
numbers were to be sent down to Cape Town. At this 
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point I think I may express an opinion, namely, that 
the unnecessary portion of the programme was that 
instead of going straight from the hospital to the train, 
and from thence to Cape‘Town, we were sent up again 

‘to another camp hospital, which was the successor to 
Newton Camp Hospital. Newton Camp had been 
abolished in the meantime. 

829. Were you convalescent then?—I was convales- 
cent at this period. Newton Camp was also a convales- 
cent camp—a portion of it was for convalescent, and a 
portion of it was for fever patients. 

850. You went up to another camp like this ?—Yes, a 
successor to Newton Camp. 


851. As a convalescent ?—Newton Camp had got such 
a bad name that it was abolished, and this new camp 
was formed at Dynamite Siding, near the celebrated 
mines. 

842. How long were you there?—Ten days. 

833. Was there any cause of complaint as to that hos- 
pital?—This hospital was on a bigger scale than the 
Newton Camp Hospital. It haa been fitted up. There 
were marquee-tents, and the floors were laid with tarpau- 
lin. There were beds in these marquees. Electric light had 
been put in all the tents, which, by the way, did not work ; 
like most etectric light, it was not a success. The thing 
had been built on a more permanent basis. I understood 
that the contract had been given out for two years for 
putting up the electric lighting. 

834. Never mind about the electric light. We want 
to get your experience in the hospital?—This was more 
of a permanent camp. Instead of there being rough. 
and-ready cooking-houses, there were regularly-built 
tin and corrugated iron places for cooking-houses, and 
there was a railway running down from Kimberley to 
the camp, to take the patients right down into the camp. 
There I was put into a tent with a tarpaulin floor, and 
had a nice bed. I was convalescent, and was on con- 
valescent diet. The amount of bread allowed was a 
pound a day, but we never received, nor did any patient 
at the hospital receive, the quantity of bread which was 
ordered. There was always a shortage of bread. The 
amount was } lb., and sometimes 4 lb. The same thing 
applies to the meat. There never was the weight. 
Those of the patients that were keen enough to kick up 
a row—there are not many men who care to go and 
make themselves conspicuous—went and got their bread 
weighed, and some of them got the extra weight. The 
loaf is supposed to weigh a pound, but there was always 
a portion cut off—there was a shortage of bread. . 

855. (Dr. Church.) To put it shortly, at the Dynamite 
Siding Hospital your rations were less than they were 
stated to be?—Less than the quantity ordered. 

836. We need not go into detail. That applied to 
everything /—There is more to come as regards the short- 
age. The orderlies would come round at nightfall with 
this bread, and sell it to the patients at 3d. a loaf. 


837. The orderlies came and sold the bread to the 
patients ’—Yes. These orderlies were not Army Medical 
orderlies, but St. John’s Ambulance men. I want to 
keep within the exact statement of facts, because it is a 
very serious thing tochargean Army Medical man. The 
others were not aware of the consequence of what they 
were doing. To steal army rations is a very serious 
matter. 

838. (Professor Cunningham.) The shortage was due 
to portions being cut off ?—Yes ; where they went to I 
do not know, except the orderlies came round and sold 
this stuff. 

839. Were these the portions that were sold later on? 
—They came round and sold the loaves. 

840. The loaves which were sold later on were not 
whole loayes—not entire loayes?—No. 

841. Small bits of the loaves?—Yes. The orderlies 
used to say. the cooks told them they had not the 
quantity. Whether it was the cooks or the orderlies, 
or whether they had arranged it between themselves I 
do not know. I can only say that is the fact. 


842. (President.) Those are matters you -have to re- 
mark upon in regard to the last camp, the convalescent 
camp. How long were you there?—Ten days. 


843. And then you were sent down to the base ?—1l 
was sent down by the train to the base. 

844. Did you go on board ship at once ?—No. 

845. How long were you at the base?—I was at the 
base another week. 

846. Have you any remarks to make about the base 
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hospital?—There was the same shortage at the base 
hospital for two days. 

847. How long were you at the base hospital, ten 
days?—No, seven days. 


848. Which base hospital was that ?—Wynberg. 


849. You say there was the same system of shortage 
there?—For two days. A dynamite bomb burst, so to 
speak, at Wynberg Hospital while we were there. Some- 
body wrote a long letter of three columns length to the 
“Cape Times,” a volunteer, attacking Wynberg Hos- 
pital and the hospital system generaliy, and the con- 
sequence was that nobody could do too much for us 
during the last week we were there. 

850. That stopped it?—We got as much as ever we 
liked to ask for. : 

851. Was there the same selling of shortage provi- 
sions at Wynberg There was a selling of custards. Of 
course we could buy bread at the, canteen. They could 
not compete at the canteen with regard to the bread, 
but there were custards and little extras like that. 


852. They sold them to the patients ?—Until this reve- 
lation suddenly appeared, and then nobody could do 
anything wrong. 

855. After that everything was quite right ?—They 
could not do too much. 





854, Then you came away?—Then I came away on 
board ship. 


855. (Dr. Church.) When did you leave Wynberg 
Hospital to go on board ship. Do you remember jhe 
exact day ?—Yes, I can tell you that—it was twenty-four 
days back from Sunday ; it was the 28th June, I think. 

856. (Sir David Richmond.) Which transport did you 
come home in ?—On the “ Cavour.” 

857. How were you treated there ?—We were catered, 
for entirely by the ship. We simply could nvi have been 
reated better. 

858. You were comparatively well then ?—I was con- 
valescent. 


859. You could look after yourself ?—Yes. 


860. (Dr. Church.) Have you any suggestions to make 
as to how you could have been transported from Boshof 
to Kimberley other than you were?—Yes, I have. I 
have this on the authority of one of the Army Medical 
officers, who is a friend of my cousin’s. He was a doctor, 
and came round to see me in the hospital. I said, * What 
is the reason you cannot give us a decent conveyance ?” 
He said: “We received a certain number of wagons, 
which were sent up to Modder River—ten or twelve 


wagons with mules came out from England, comfortable: 


wagons, with every convenience for the patients, but 
they ‘were commandeered by Lord Kitchener for transport 
purposes.” All the wagons and things were taken away,. 
and the patients were put in the ox-wagons. 

861. Excuse me—that is not what I want to know. 
Your view is that these ambulance wagons should have 
been with you at Boshof ?—Yes, ‘but they were not with 
us. 

862. I want to know how you would propose getting 


yourself back from Boshof to Kimberley or Jacobsdaal ? 


—In special wagons. 

863. You say they should have been there ?—There 
should have been wagons rigged up for the patients, and 
there should have been accommodation for the patients 
to lie down. 

864. Under the circumstances, you preferred ccing in 
the ox-wagon to remaining in Boshof?—You could not 
remain at Boshof. 

865. But you might have been left behind ?—There is 
always an accumulation of patients; there are only a 
certain number of tents. When I was in Boshof it 
was not in running order, but they had an American 
hospital, in which the patients were treated very well. 


866. (President.) I suppose you cannot very well 
suggest any remedy as to how the pilfering by the 
orderlies could be cured ?—I suggest that there should 
be somebody responsible at the head of them—not 
necessarily the doctor—he has too much to do, but 
there should be a resident superintendent to supervise 
the issuing of the food and the testing of the food before 
the patients get it. General supervision should be kept 
by a responsible person. 

867. You say it is due to want of supervision ?—Yes. 
There is a sergeant in charge of the orderlies, but he is 
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like one of the orderlies themselves. He has not got 


the necessary authority. 

868. Those were not the regular orderlies ?—No. 

869. (Professor Cunningham.) Were the orderlies who 
had charge of the ambulance train which took you from 
Boshof, the Army orderlies?—They came with the 
wagons and went back, they were makeshifts. 


870. You have had no experience at all of the Army 
Medical orderlies ?—Yes, I have; I got them at Dynamite 
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Siding. At one part of the camp there were Army 
Medical orderlies, and at another portion there were St. 
John’s Ambulance men. The men that I had seen 
selling bread did not belong to the Army Medical Ser- 
vice, but to the St. John’s Ambulance. I had experi- 
ence at the base camp at Wynberg, where they were . 
all the Army Medical siaff. 

871. And you have no complaint to make of the 
latter /—Personally speaking, I have no complaint to 
make of them. 


(Che witness withdrew.) 


Mr. Warson Cunynn, F.R.C.S8., called ; and Examined. 


872. (President.) Mr. Watson Cheyne, we know you 
have had considerable experience with regard to the 
hospital work in South Africa during this war. You 
know the objects of our Inquiry, and what we have to 
enquire into in this Commission. Perhaps you will give 
us your experience as to the care of the sick and 
wounded, so far as your knowledge extends in South 
Africa. You have had two special experiences ; one in 
the course of the march from Modder River to Bloemfon- 
tein, and another during the march from Bloemfontein 
to Pretoria ?—Yes. 


873-4. May I assume that you had no special know- 
ledge of the care of the sick and wounded in South 
Africa before that march ?—No, I only casually saw the 
hospitals in Cape Town. 

875. Will you give us your experience, taking first the 
march from Modder River to Bloemfontein, bearing in 
mind what the objects of our Inquiry are? We have 
no concern here with the military movements, except so 
far as they bear upon the sick and wounded ?—Really, 
I suppose the main thing which occurred there was the 
Paardeberg business. The main sick and wounded 
were at Paardeberg. 

876. (Sir David Richmond.) Will you give us the 
date ?—I joined Lord Roberts on February llth, and I 
can tell you exactly what I did. 

877. Yes, will you do that?—I joined Lord Roberis 
on the 11th. He was living in. a railway train, outside 
the Modder River, south side. Next morning a train 
was run down to Enslin, or Graspan. And then we got 
out of the train there, and rode to Ramdam on the same 
day. Well, as regards sick, that day the weather was 
fearfully hot, and there were several cases of sunstroke 
and partial sunstroke, and these cases were sent back 
next morning in some empty wagons to Enslin, and L 
think we went down to Orange River. Next 
day we had a pretty long ride—I should think 
perhaps 15 miles, to De MSiel’s Drift. That 
was a fearfully hot day, and a great many men 
fell out; it was all due to the heat. ‘They were sent 
back in: wagons. We did not carry any with us. 
The wounded and sick were sent back as soon as the 
convoy went back, or rather the empty wagons. We 
found at. De Kiel’s Drift four or five wounded. I saw 
them and dressed them. There was no case of any 
importance, and they were sent back also with the con- 
voy. The next morning there was some trouble, I be- 
lieve, about getting over the drift, which was a very bad 
one, and so we could not carry out the plans. We only 
went to Waterva! Drift, which was four or five miles 
away. I do not remember anything special that day 
about sick or wounded. We had no wounded, and I do 
not think there was anything special about the sick 
at that time. Next morning we were at Weg Draai, 
that is almost at Jacobsdal. 


878-9. Is it beyond Jacobsdal?—No, the south 
side. J am only referring to Lord Roberts’s move- 
ments. French was going on ahead. Then we went 
on to Weg Draai, but we had no sooner got there than we 
heard that the convoy which we had left behind at 
Waterval was attacked. Some troops were sent back, 
and there was some fighting. Subsequently a 
large, number of troops were sent there, and 
took up positions, ready to attack the Boers, 
but Lord Roberts thought it was not worth 
while, and did not do so. We had 10 or 20 
wounded that day ; the cases were practically of little 
importance, and we carried them into Jacobsdal next 
day. That was five or six miles. 
on the Friday, and the wounded were put, I think, in 
the German Hospital. | 


880. In the town of Jacobsdal?—Yes. Up to this 


time I heard nothing of sick, except sunstroke cases 
and dysentery, which were sent away. The wounded from 


We arrived there 


the German Hospital subsequently were sent into 
Modder River by convoys, which were coming backwards 
and forwards. We stayed at Jacodsda] on Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday, and the fight occurred on the 
Sunday at Paardeberg, and it was there where so many 
were wounded. ‘Lhe headquarters were moved ear:y ou 
Monday morning, and we rode out to Paardeberg, which 
was a distance of 27 miles, I think. When we got there 
there was a battle going on, chiefly artillery. 1 did not 
see any wounded that night ; indeed, we did not find out 
our quarters until late that evening. J went round the 
hospitals next morning, and during the week I was there 
I did what I could to help in the treatment of the 
wounded. That was the first experience of any con- 
sequence. There were over 800 wounded on that Sun- 
day at Paardeberg, and during the week we were there 
there were small numbers coming in, chiefly as the result 
of attacks by people who were trying to. relieve Cronje. 
There the overcrowding was very great; in fact, there 
was not tent accommodation for the wounded. 


881. (Professor Cunningham.) In the field hospitals? 
—Yes. 


882. (Sir David Richmond.) Close to the front ?— 
Yes; we had gone with one-fifth equipment; it was 
cut down. 

8835. (Professor Cunningham.) What did that mean ?— 
It meant that whereas a bearer compamy usually con- 
sists of ten ambulances we had only two, which was a tre- 
mendous reduction. 


884. In the way of appliances, too?—Appliances were 
equally reduced. I do not know whether they were 
reduced in the same proportion, but there was a corres- 
ponding reduction in carts to carry the tents. But 
that was a military question. I believe the medical 
authorities protested very strongly. But there it is; 
we were cut down in the transports and supplies. 
There were only a few tents at Paardeberg; and, for. 
tunately, there were trees on the river bank, and many 
wounded were kept there. 


885. Did they suffer greatly in consequence?—I do 
not think so. As a result of the trees they had enough 
shade in the very warm weather in the daytime, and 
the nights were not cold. 


886. (Professor Cunningham.) They were out in the 
open ?—Yes; like the rest of us, and as they had been 
before. 


887. (Sir David Richmond.) They had shade from the 
sun ?—Yes. 


888. (President.) Were there sufficient surgeons to 
attend to them ?—Yes, I think they were attended to. 
I do not think that the number of surgeons was cut 
down in the same way that the transport was. I never 
heard any complaint. They were all seen. 


889. What effect had the cutting down of the trans- 
port ?—There were fewer tents and less equipment. 


890. What do you mean by equipment ?—To give you 
an example, I would go to the field hospital, and say : 
‘We ought to operate on this case; I want some boiled 
water to irrigate the wound with.” They said, “We 
cannot give you it.” I said, ‘Why?’ The answer was 
“Because we have not the vessels to boil it in. We 
have only so many kettles, and these are all required 
for the food.” With all that large number of sick they 
said, “We have not a kettle we can spare to boil 
water in.” . 


891. Then I presume the blankets were similarly cut 
down ?—I cannot say about that, but the whole question 
was what you could carry for the purpose. 


892. (Sir David Richmond.) How long did that last ? 
—About a week or ten days. We were there on the 
Monday, Cronje gave in on Tuesday week, and it was 
still two or three days before the last of the wounded 
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were sent off to Modder River. 
were being sent back. 


893. Every day the wounded were being attended to, 
and, as far as possible, being sent back to the base hos- 
pital ?—Oh, yes, every day a convoy was sent back with 
sick and wounded. 

894. (Professor Cunningham.) Were there no houses 
which could be utilised ?—No. There was one stable; 
there were hardly any farms. I do not think the fact 
of the patients being in the open affected them a bit. 
It was a beautiful seasor of the year, and I do not 
think it was of any consequence to be left out in the 
open. Personally I should prefer to be in the open 
rather than in one of those houses. 


895. You yourself had a sufficiency of instruments ?— 
They allowed me to take mine. 


896. And dressings ?—There 
dressings. 

897. And medical comforts?—I think they were all 
right. 

898. Do you think the hardship was much less than it 
might have been, taking everything into consideration ? 
—I think the hardship at) Paardeberg was of very little 
consequence. The only hardship about Paardeberg was 
the long distance the wounded had to be sent in 
wagons to reach the base; but the people who were 
left at Paardeberg did not suffer any particular hard- 
ship, I think. 

899. (Dr. Church.) They were sent back in ox- 
wagons, there not being as many ambulances as 
ordinarily ?—I do not think it made much difference. 
I think the patients preferred the ox-wagons. 

900. We have been told that the sick do feel the dif- 
ference between ambulances and ox-wagons ; that they 

_are more exposed to the sun in the cx-wagons ?—That 
might be. 


Every day wounded 


were not sufficient 


901. I presume what they were sent back from Paarde- 
berg in were the provision wagons, forage and other 
wagons going back ?—Yes. 


902. (President.) They have very little covering ?— 
I think some of them have part of the wagon covered ; 
the wagon is half covered. But most of them are open. 
I think the ox-wagons are about half covered behind. 
The buck-wagons are entirely open, I think. It was 
very bad knocking about with a compound fracture in 
wagons. But that was a military necessity. I was always 
saying to officials there, “Why don’t you establish a 
field hospital, and not send these patients back? Why 
don’t you leave these patients here? Tf the Boers do 
come they will not kill them.” But I was told the 
difficulty was the feeding. The Boers would not leave 
the food alone. As a military point, they would have 
intercepted any convoys coming, and therefore we had to 
send the wounded back as we could. At the same time, 
T think some died as a result of being sent back like 
that—bad surgical cases which had been knocked 
about. 

903. (Professor Cunningham.) During that time you 
had ample opportunity of judging of the capabilities 
of the Army Medical surgeon ?—Yes. 

-904. What is your opinion on that point ?—You mean 
as to skill? 

905. Yes?—They are very careful. I do not think 
you can expect a larger proportion of skilled men in the 
‘Army Medical Corps over general practice. Some of 
them are good, some not very good ; but all do their best. 

906. They are all attentive?—Oh, yes. I cannot say 
they are all equally good, or that they are all such ag 
TI would have to treat myself. But I should say exactly 
the same for the civilian surgeons who came out. It is 
only a certain proportion of men who make good 
“surgeons. 

907. With regard to the orderlies?—The orderlies 
were not so bad there, but later on they were pretty 
bad. The answer which was given to me if I com- 
plained, was that the man was a St. John’s Ambulance 
man and had had no training. 

908. You believe that to be the case ?—Several times I 
complained to the officer in charge. He replied, “ Well, 
he is a St. John’s Ambulance man.” 

909. It was the want of training you objected to ?— 
‘Yes, want of training. 

910, Not want of attention?—I did not go into that 
point. It was want of training. They had no know- 
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ledge of how to hand one a dressing or how to do 
anything. 

911. (Sir David Richmond.) You say the men wanted 
training ?—They used up their own orderlies, and they 
were not so bad. The sergeants and non-commissioned 
officers that I saw were very good—many of them. But 
the orderly, as a rule, I do not think is a very efficient 
nurse. 

912. (Professor Cunningham.) Still, they were de- 
voted to their duties?—Oh, yes; I do not think there 
was any inattention; they were quite ready. 

913. (President.) Was there a sufficiency of surgical 
appliances ?—At Paardeberg ? 


914. Yes?—Well, we ran rather short of dressings. 
I had some with me, which made it all right. I do 
not think there was any great difficulty. Of course, 
they never expected such an amount of wounded. It 
was never expected, I believe, when the march com- 
menced, otherwise they would not have cut down the 
ambulances. I do not think there was any excessive 


supply of materials, but they several times, I think, 


while we were there, got in materials by convoy. 
I do not think they were entirely dependent upon the 
materials they carried with them. They could get 
materials from Modder River. 


915. (Professor Cunningham.) You never heard any 
of the soldiers complain ?—No. 


916. They were all quite satisfied with the treatment 
they got?—I think so. I never heard any complaints. 


917. (President.) Pass on to the next stage, please ? 
—From Paardeberg we moved the camp to Osfontein, 
six or seven miles above the laager. The camp at Paar- 
deberg got to be too foul to make it possible to stay 
in it any longer. We were at Osfontein nearly a week. 
I forget exactly what were the dates. It must have 
been March 5th or 6th when we left Osfontein. 


918. (Dr. Church.) Four days, I think, you were 
there ?—I cannot quite remember. 


919. (President.) Had you many sick or wounded ?— 
Only the Paardeberg wounded; we had no further 
wounded. 


920. You had to carry some of them on?—No. The 
reason for moving the camp was the sanitary reason— 
that the water was so foul, and the ground had become 
so foul, that it was essential to move the camp. But 
some of the bad surgical cases were left behind for a day 
or two, and we went to look at them. 


921. (Sir David Richmond.) Had enteric broken out 
then ?—Not severely. There were a few cases. It was 
more diarrhoea and dysentery at that time. 
had not appeared, to my recollection. 
battle of Osfontein or Poplar Grove. We moved on one 
day from Osfontein to Poplar Grove, and we 
stopped there a day. The next day we moved to Driefon- 
tein, where there was a final battle. before Bloem- 
fontein. There we had a large number of wounded— 
about 400—chiefly, I think, as a result of the Boers 
holding up white flags, and thus leading our men to 
come up. At Driefontein we had a proof that the 
ambulances were insufficient in numbers, because it 
was many hours before all the wounded were collected. 
The battle was over at dark—about six o’clock; and I 
beheve that the next morning at eleven. o'clock, when 
Lord Roberts was going over the field of battle, he found 
there were still some wounded lying out. Wounded 
had been sought for and collected, but there were only 
four ambulance wagons to carry these 400 wounded. 
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True enteric 


They had not yet finished transporting them. If they had 


had ten or twenty ambulance wagons it would have 
been all right. 


922. (Professor Cunningham.) How many wounded 
does an ambulance wagon hold?—Two lying down and 
four sitting up. ' 

923. Six altogether ?—Yes, six if you can get enough 
to sit up. As a result of that, Lord Roberts sent and 
ordered up the other ambulances. I think they came by 
railway afterwards ; at any rate, round by the railway line. 


924. (President.) Where had they been left behind? 
—aAll over the place ; I think chiefly at Orange River. 
925. When did the shortage of ambulances commence 1 


—The real proof of it was at Driefontein ; the rcal trouble 
arose there ; otherwise it was not very noticeable. At 


Driefontein it was impossible to collect the sick for several . 


hours. 
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926. (Professor Cunningham.) How many hours would 
they be lying out ?—The battle stopped at six o’clock, at 
dark. I was not present, but I was told it was eleven 
o'clock that Lord Roberts was passing over the field, and 


_at that time about twenty wounded had not been picked 


up—elexen o'clock next morning ; that is nearly twenty 
hours. 

927. How far was that from the collecting station ? 
Three or four miles, but it was on the top of a kopje; the 
ground was very bad to go over, very broken up. 

928. (Sir David Richmond.) Might these men have 
been passed, the bearers not having noticed them ?— 
They might have been passed. I do not think it was so 
much that as that they had been going on collecting 
and they had not finished, as they had only, I think, 
four ambulances at work there for two field hospitals, 
and they had not had time to fimish. 

929. (Professor Cunningham.) Was there an insuffi- 
ciency of bearers and of stretchers 7—Stretcher bearers? 

930. Both of stretchers and bearers?—I never heard of 
that. I think it was essentially the ambulances that were 


blamed. 


931. If the equipment were cut down all round ?---They 
would not have carried them in ; they would not have been 
carrying the wounded on stretchers. The only way of 
transporting the wounded there was by ambulance. 

932. (President.) The ambulance was left behind owing 
to the exigencies of military quick marching I suppose ? 
—Yes, that was it, and the hope that there would not 
be any necessity for them. Well, at Driefontein the 
communications with our bases, both at Kimberley and 
Modder River, were cut; there were no longer any 
convoys going backwards and forwards, and any sick 
we had had to be carried to Bloemfontein. But it so 
happened that when we left Driefontein all the wagons 
were full, and so we could not take the wounded with 
us. So they did establish a field hospital at Driefon- 
tein. There were a couple of houses, I think, and they 
had a few tents, and these 400 wounded were left there. 


933. (Sir David Richmond.) 400 wounded ?—Yes. 
It was what I was glad to hear of, because it saved 
their being transported until their wounds were better. 
It was a most fortunate thing for the patients that the 
transport was not able to take them. That was the 
arrangement, that they remained there ; and it was about 
ten days before they were brought in to Bloemfontein. 


934. To that extent it was an advantage /—Yes. 


935. (President.) Were there sufficient men to look after 
them while there ?—Yes, and I think they sent out food 
afterwards. 


936. (Sir David Richmond.) And medical comforts /— 
There was no complaint at Driefontein. It was a three 
days’ march from Driefontein to Bloemfontein, and 
we got in without any trouble. And then they at once 
commenced to arrange for hospitals and conveniences 
for accommodating the sick received from Driefontein. 
As soon as we could take them up to Bloemfontein we 
did so. 

937. What was the date on which you went to Bloemfon- 
tein ?—It was March 13th, I think. 


938. (President.) Did you stop long there ?—I was there 
till 20th or 21st April. 


939. (Sir David Richmond.) You were there during 
the whole time the enteric epidemic was at its worst ?— 
During the greater part of it, I think. There were 
more cases in May. I think the epidemic reached its 
height in May. 

940. (President.) Did you assist in getting hospitals 
ready at Bloemfontein ?—I did not actually assist. We 
were divided into messes. I was in the same mess as 
Colonel Stevenson and Major Sylvester. I continued in that 
mess at Bloemfontein, so that I heard about the whole 
thing, and gave them my opinions, whether I was asked 
or not, and discussed the whole thing with them ; so 1 
knew practically all the difficulties that they were in, 
and what they were doing, though I was not officially 
and actively engaged in anything but the surgery. } 
_ 941. Was there any difficulty in getting proper build- 
ing in Bloemfontein ?—After a time. At first they got 
enough buildings, because we had not such a number 
of people sick. The first day Colonel Stevenson looked 
about for possible buildings, and’ in five days he had 
accommodation for 500 or 600 all ready. He was very 
quick about it in the early stage. I forget how many 





buildings there were which were occupied. There were . 


St. Michael’s Home, Grey’s College, the Barracks. St. 
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Andrew’s College, and two or three others which 1 forget. - 
There was also the Industrial Home. I went chiefly to- 
St. Michael’s Home, the Dame’s Institute, and the 
Raadzaal. Mr. Kendal Franks went to the Grey’s 
College. Colonel Stevenson himself took the Convent. 


942. (Professor Cunningham.) The fact of your going . 
round to the worst surgical cases gave you a very good 
idea of the state of affairs ?—Yes, but in addition I looked_ 
over the whole place. Mr. Kendal Franks was ill of 
sciatica most of the time, and I therefore went wherever 
¥Y was asked. 


943. You gave your attention where the cases were com- 
plicated /—Yes, I saw the fever cases as well as the others, 
that is to say, the surgical ones. 


944. (President.) What was the condition of these hos- 
pitals 7—I really do not think there was any particular - 
fault to find with the houses that were used as hospitals. 
There was a small staff, but sufficient to see to the patients. . 
There were orderlies and there were sick-nurses on the- 
spot. I forget at what date they came, but I think early 
in April. 

945. (Sir David Richmond.) Female nurses ?—Yes. 
The army does not usually profess to have female nurses - 
for soldiers, but there were a certain number of them. 
Some of the nursing in St. Michael’s Home was done- 
by the Sisters of the Home. The orderlies only helped 
them. 


946. In the nunneries, I suppose /—Yes ; at first there. 
was trouble about getting fresh places, because there were: 
no beds. I think a number of beds were hidden away in 
one of the Consulates. It was only some days after- 
wards that these beds were discovered. Then, the first. 
hospital train that got in came up crammed full of” 
beds. It was the quickest way of getting them up. 


947. Was it the case or not that you could make the- 
men tolerably comfortable even lying on the floor with the~ 
mattresses which you had, as long as they were in build- 
ings 7—Oh, yes, but I do not think many of those in the 
buildings had to be on the floor. Those who had not beds- 
had stretchers. I do not remember seeing anyone lying 
on the floor. The patients were either in beds raised from 
the floor or on stretchers, or on stretcher beds ; that is to 
say, they had uprights with a piece of canvas stretched» 
across. 

948. We have been told that at St. Andrew’s Ccliege- 
the patients were there a fortnight before they got 
beds ?—That may be so.. I was not in that establish- 
ment. That is where the Guards were. 


949. (President.) Were you ever in those tent hos-- 
pitals ?—Oh, yes ; I have been in them. 


950. (Sir David Richmond.) Is it your opinion that. 
you could make men as comfortable on the floor if you - 
had mattresses and blankets, provided that they were 
in a building, as you could if they were on stretchers 7—- 
I think so; at the same time I think they were all on 
stretchers. I do not remember seeing anyone on the 
floor. I think, if you will enquire, you will find that ~ 
they had stretchers, and a stretcher is as comfortable as: 
a bed would be, except to the students. 

951. (President.) You did go to see these tents ?—- 
Yes ; I did not see them, however, with a view of study- 
ing the treatment of the sick. I was only called in» 
once or twice to curious surgical cases. 


, 


952. What were the tents like?They were very 
crowded. There is no question about that—they were- 
as crowded as they could be. For instance, the Guards’ 
Hospital was in that state. I presume that is the one 
which Mr. Burdett-Coutts alludes to, but I am not 
sure. Before we went to Dewetsdorp, on the 20th 
April, they had over 500 patients in a 50-bed hospital, 
and when we came back from Dewetsdorp they told. 
me that the patients had arrived at the total of over: 
400. There were three doctors there. 


953. (Sir David Richmond.) How long did that last?” 
—It was only temporary—it lasted about three weeks. . 
It must have lasted that time. 


954. (Professor Cunningham.) It was impossible - 
during this time to give the 


patients proper- 
attention, I suppose?—Undoubtedly; no one said- 
they could have proper attention then. We could’ 


not give it them. You must not suppose, how- 
ever, that all these 300 patients were cases of’ 
typhoid fever. I should think only a_ small 
proportion had typhoid fever. They were cases of” 
sickness—soldiers who were ill. Perhaps some of” 
them had only sore feet, some had slight stomach: 
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etroubles, others diarrhea, others dysentery, but only hospital up, and I do not think there were any patients My. Watson 

.a certain proportion typhoid. in it, only Mr. Bowlby and several officers, and these Cheyne. 
955. Were they classified so that those who were well, ‘“&T® flooded out. nie 

-or comparatively well, could get up ?—They were out in 


the day-time. If I went there in the daytime I found a 
number iying outside in blankets. 


956. Then it was only at night-time that there was 
-overcrowding ?—It was only at night that they had to 
-crowd in the tent. There is a point which medical men 

may inquire into, namely, the question as to how fac 
this epidemic was one of typhoid fever. I am not at 
all satisfied that many of these cases spoken of as 
~enteric were really enteric. There was the normal 
enteric, as we see it here, a great many of such cases. 
_and they were very fatal; but the chief illness which 
occurred there as regards numbers was when a patient 
was sudden), taken ill, with high temperature, running 
up to perhaps 103 or 104, with violent pains in his 
back and in his head, with sickness and perhaps diar- 
thea. That condition would last, with an oscillating 
temperature, for ten days; and then the temperature 
would gradually come down, and the patient recover. 
Some of these patients passed into a condition of true 
typhoid, but the great majority recovered in ten days 
-or a fortnight. Some of the medical men would enter 
this condition as typhoid fever; others did not. I do 
not know which is right; I do not profess to say. But 
_I believe that before I left Bloemfontein these cases 
had not been tested by Widal’s reaction. But when 
_you speak of the enormous number of typhoid patients 
being kept in tents, it is important that some distinc- 
tion should be made. 


957. (Dr. Church.) Those that died had enteric 
fever /—Those that died had, but those who died’ were 
chiefly those who had suffered from old-fashioned 
~ enteric. 


958. I am aware of the doubt there is on the ques- 
tion as to whether the disease was cerebro-spinal fever ? 
—Yes, and another point that rather makes me think 
it is not typhoid is this—that every day there were so 
many admissions from this fever, and then we left 

Bloemfontein and marched to Kroonstad. As soon 
-as we left Bloemfontein the disease stopped. There 
were hardly any cases of it. When we got to Kroon- 
--stad it again broke out as before. If it were typhoid, 
surely the people would not delay or keep back he 
. development of the disease till we came to a standstill. 


959. Still, as a matter of fact, a great rush of cases 
--oecurred at from ten days to a fortnight after Paarde- 
isberg ?—Yes, the first rush no doubt was typhoid, but 
I think a great deal of the illness was the so-called 
“‘camp fever,’ and that it has been mixed up with 
typhoid. 

960. Of course that made a smaller proportion of the 

total number of cases which were as difficult. to nurse as 
cases of typhoid ?—Quite so; a very much smaller pro- 
_portion which required efficient nursing. As regards 
.camp fever, patients who were lying out in the open did 
. not seem to come to harm. On the contrary, I think it did 
- good. The real effort which Stevenson made was to get 
1 bad cases of typhoid into houses. 


961. (President.) The lighter cases, I suppose, were in 
- the tents ?—Yes. Stevenson always tried, if he had room 
+in the hospital, to get any severe cases into it. 

962. (Dr. Church.) Therefore, it would be entirely ex- 
-ceptional to find in one of these bell-tents attached to a 
‘ field hospital—which hospitals were admittedly crowded 

with twelve people where there was only room for six— 
--it would be exceptional for a patient to die of hemorrhage? 
-—Yes, it would be exceptional. 


963. It has been stated there were such cases ?—It 
- would be exceptional; and during the day these tents 
would not be full. As regards these tents, as soon as the 
weather began to get warm the bottom of the tent wus 
~yaised, so that there was a beautiful circulation of air and 
thorough ventilation ; there was no trouble about that ; 
«the question was really lack of accommodation. 
964. During any part of the time that, you were in the 
field hospitals, was the weather wet?—Do you mean at 
~Paardeberg ? 
965. I mean at Bloemfontein ?—At Bloemfontein when 
~I was living there there were several very rainy nights. 
966. So it is possible that the tents, that is to say, tl? 
-ground enclosed by them, might have been muddy ?— 
“Yes, I think it is possible. I know the rain Aecdot. out 
tthe Portland Hospital. ‘They had just brought that 
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sick during those heavy rains /—No. 

968. (Professor Cunningham.) The tents had deep 
trenches around them, I suppose ?—Yes. 

969. Did the rain make the ground covered by the tent 
muddy and wet?—Well, I do not know. It was a very 
heavy rain, and it came down tremendously. 


970. (Dr. Church.) Would it be only on very rare 
occasions that a man would be lying in three inches of 
water, as has been stated ?—Oh, yes ; very rare. 


971. (President.) Did you ever see a man lying on the 
ground in the mud ?—No. 


972. In all your experience there, I mean /—No. 


973. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you think it likely 
that such a thing could have happened ?—I think it is 
possible, but I do not think that in the case of the 
Portland Hospital there had been time to put a ditch 
round. I know the occupants of that tent were abso- 
lutely flooded out, and I can quite imagine that on that 
night the patients in other tents might have had a 
pretty damp night. 

974. (Professor Cunningham.) In the field hospital ?— 
Yes, but that it was anything common or constant I do 
not think. 


975. (President.) Were there any men lying about who 
were not in either tent or building? I am speaking of 
Bloemfontein ?—I never heard of any. 


976. (Sir D. Richmond.) Do you refer ‘to the wounded 
or to the sick ?—To both. I never heard of such a thing 
at Bloemfontein, but I think they had to put up some tin 
erections and cover them with canvas. I never heard of 
patients having to lie out all night in the open. I re- 
member distinctly seeing in one of the field hospitals a 
piece of tin such as the Boers make the walls of their 
houses of, covered with canvas, thus making a temporary 
shelter. 

977. (Sir David Richmond.) In your experience did 
you ever hear a soldier complain that he did not get the 
rations provided?—No, I never heard any complaint 
at all. 

978. They never complained of short rations /—No. 


979. (President.) Nor of orderlies using and selling 
food ?—I have heard the stories which have been men- 
tioned, but I did not know they were with regard to 
field hospitals. I thought they referred to Cape Town. 
I never heard anything at all in the way of gossip of 
that kind. 

980. (Sir David Richmond.) The statement has been 
made that no soldier or patient ever complained to you? 
—That is so. 


981. Should you think they would have complained 
to you if they had had that grievance ?—I think they 
would. 

982. (Dr. Church.) Were you in uniform, may I ask? 
—Yes, a sort of uniform. They looked upon me as an 
officer. 

983. The soldiers would no} have been able to. dis- 
tinguish you from one of the men?—No, but I think 
they knew who I was. Though I was in uniform I had 
not any badges, so they would have wondered a little 
who I was. I think most of them knew. I found it 
necessary to wear a uniform. [ started without one, 
but I found I was being arrested for going where I had 
no business to go, so I got a uniform. 


984. (President.) Have you any further information 
to give us? You went on to Pretoria, I think ?—Yes. 
There was something about cottages, taking up villas, 
which I have heard a great deal about. There were 
very few villas to take up, if we had wanted to. I 
would not like to pledge myself, but I do not suppose 
we could have accommodated another 100 patients, if so 
many, in villas. If you take up villas you must pro- 
vide a certain number of orderlies and a cook and a 
doctor for each villa. You would very soon have no 
staff left. The villas were quite impracticable 
altogether. 


985. (Professor Cunningham.) It has also been stated 
that sheds might have been rigged up ?—It is all very 
well to say that. There was no wood in the place. We 
had to use the doors of the stable of the house we 
occupied to cook our food with, and we had to cut dewe 
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the trees in the garden. There was no wood to be got 
at all and no coal; we were very hard pressed. I 
really do not think there was anything else that could 
have been done. It was entirely a question of being 
able tc communicate with Cape Town or an intervening 
hospital, and to get up materials and send down the 
patients. That was practically all it came to. 

986. (Sir David Richmond.) When you prescribed 
for.any of your patients did any of them complain that 
they had tinned milk when there was fresh to be had ? 
—No; I do not think there was always fresh milk to 
be had, but I never heard any complaint at all. 


987. Do you think that the soldiers out there were all 
fairly well pleased with the treatment they got ?—VYes. 


988. Under the circumstances of the. situation ?—As 
far as I know. They understood the difficulties them- 
selves. I do not think they were inclined to grumble. 

989. And do you think, further, that everything that 
possibly could have been done for the wounded and sick 
soldiers was done ?—I do not think anything more could 
shave been done. We were shut up in the enemy’s 
capital, and under those circumstances one must use 
what one can get. Then, as regards Pretoria, I do not 
know that I really have anything to say further. I 
went to Dewetsdorp, but I do not think there is 
anything to tell you about that. We went there to cap- 
ture the Boers, but we found they had gone, so we 
came back again. We had a few wounded and sick, and 
they were carried back to Bloemfontein. Then we went 
on and marched to Pretoria. There were only three 
towns on the road up to the Vaal—Brandford, Smaldeel, 
and Kroonstad. There was no succession of towns in 
which we could have established any small hospitals. 
The sick had to go back to Bloemfontein or higher up 
to Kroonstad. It is rather an important point, because, 
of course, naturally one would have left the sick in any 
town that was passed. But we did not pass any, and 
we had to send them back; we could not carry them on. 


990. What sort of hospital was it at Kroonstad ?—It 
was a very bad place there. There are really no public 
‘buildings. There was a civil hospital, which was occu- 
‘pied by the Dutch ambulance. 

991. Did you establish a hospital at Kroonstad ?— 
They took possession of the Dutch Church and of a big 
hotel—the  Kroonstad Hotel. If I remember rightly 
‘those were all the available buildings. 


992. (President.) Was there great pressure at Kroon- 
‘stad ?—It was pretty well managed, because every day 
‘they sent down convoys of sick to ‘Railhead, which was 
‘a matter of two or three days’ journey sometimes. Of 
course the pressure arose when we went out of Kroon- 
stad. We got orders to leave Kroonstad on Tuesday 


“morning early, and on the Monday morning it was found 


that the convoy with food and so forth had not turned 
jup; and. we had been reckoning on it to carry back 
.the sick out of the field. hospitals, which were full, that 
‘afternoon. ‘That convoy did not turn up, and therefore 


. there were no empty wagons going back to Railhead. 


‘So they had to put them into any house they could get, 
‘and the special one was one of the big hotels there, not 
so good as the Kroonstad—the Central Hotel, I think. 
They were. put in there without beds or anything; they 
-had. simply to be put.under cover. 
. 993. (Sir David Richmond.) Was that only for a short 
time ?—I am told the railway arrived the next day, and 
‘that they were put under proper conditions, but it was 
ithe only thing that could be done. The field hospitals 
had to be evacuated, and there was nothing else. I do 
not think they had beds there, but it was only for a 
‘night or two. aes 

994. Being a hotel there would be certain accommo- 
“dation /—Yes. 
| 995. ‘Were they under‘ cover ?—They were under cover, 
-and it was purely a temporary measure. I know the 
railway. reached there the next day or the day after—the 
next. day, J think.. Higher up, the convoys were going 
every day to. Railhead to fetch up supplies, and as they 
went back empty the sick were sent back to Railhead and 
then transmitted to Kroonstad.. 9, | 5 

996. (Professor Cunningham.) During all that time of 
;.pressure, were the: sick and. wounded: receiving proper 
attention: from the orderlies’ and. doctors ?—I think go. 
,Lmever, heard any complaints. rire 
» » 997->And ‘was there-the full establishment of'the bearer 
companies ‘and ambulance wagons and so on'?—In -some 
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of the divisions they had not got the full establishment. 
I was travelling with the 7th Division. We started 
from Karee with two bearer companies, neither field 
hospital being with us. They could not get evacuated 
into Bloemfontein; they had to remain because they 
were full of sick. We actually had only two bearer 
companies with us. 

998. Without the usual tents ?—Yes. We had four or 
five tents. ; 


999. (Sir David Richmond.) What resulted from that? 
—wNothing. ; 

1000. There was no hardship from that?—No. Of 
course at Johannesberg and Pretoria it was all right, 
because they are big towns with plenty of material to- 
be got. As long as people can get up to Pretoria there 
is no difficulty about it at all. “They were opening 
several large ‘buildings in Pretoria. 

1001. Did you visit the hospitals at Johannesberg? 
Yes, I was at both. ‘ ; 

1002. Were they quite satisfactory ?—Yes, they were- 
7ery nice. 

1003. (President.) In your opinion, on any occasion. 
that you can specify, was there any want of due care- 
in the arrangements for the sick and wounded that 
could have been prevented, notwithstanding the military 
exigencies /—I do not think so. I think they tried to. 
do their best. I do not think anyone neglected any- 
thing. In fact, they were all enthusiastic because they 
had been flattered before about the great success of the- 
R.A.M.C., and they were all trying to keep up their 
reputation. I really think that feeling was pretty 
strong with the Army Medical men. They were told. 
when they went out that they were the only department 
of the Army that had not made a muddle of things, and! 
they wanted to maintain that reputation, so I am quite 
sure they did not neglect anything. 


1004. In your opinion, did the orderlies and men who. 
had charge of the wounded work very energetically and 
enthusiastically for the sick and wounded ?—I am quite- 
sure of that. Olah 

1005. It has been stated otherwise ?—I never saw any 
neglect. That many of them were untrained, and there-- 
fore their best was not good, is a different matter ;. 
that they tried to do their best I have no hesitation in 
saying. They did not spare themselves. 


1006. (Professor Cunningham.) Have you reason. to- 
believe that those untrained men did not belong to the 
Army Medical Service?—Yes, I was told always 
that they were St. John’s Ambulance men, or eyen. 
privates from the regiment. They were not the Army 
Medical orderlies. I was assured constantly, if I saw a 
particularly incapable man, that he did not belong to the 
R.A.M.C. 


1007. Therefore you believe that there was a certain 
amount of undermanning in the Army Medical 
Service?—Yes. The Army Medical Service is only a 
peace establishment. It must be made up in war by the 
introduction of civilians. The question ig: can you get 
the civilians, and how can you best utilise them? That 
is a totally different matter. But it is not a war estab- 
lishment, and I suppose it was never intended to be.. 
Then a number of the R.A.M.C. orderlies were sick. * I 
should say nearly half the orderlies probably were sick 
ultimately. There was a great deal of sickness. 


1008. (President.) Whether due to the exigencies Of 
the military situation or not, did any neglect of the sick 
or wounded come under your notice?—No; none. 

1009. Not in any respect ?—No. “a 

1010. (Dr. Church.) Having seen a great deal of the- 
hospitals, do you think there is an unnecessary amount 


of book-keeping and “‘red-tape” required, so that many 


orderlies who might be of use in the wards are kept 
at work filling up returns and books?—I think there 
is too much “red-tape.” It takes something like two: 
hours in the morning to clear off the daily reports in 
these overcrowded hospitals. It takes a long time. . The 
medical officers are constantly grumbling about ‘it. 


1011. You think that it is an unnecessarily elaborate- 
system of identification ?—I should think so. I. think 
it rather leads to mistakes than otherwise.. I should 
not think it is necessary, but I should not like to ex- 
press an opinion. I can only mention the gossip-of the 
men I have lived with, who all unanimously say it is. 
useless—the Army Medical men—but they have got to. 
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do it; they have to furnish a report to the General 
and a report to somebody else. I think they have 
to furnish three reports altogether. 


1012. So that an unnecessary amount of time and of 
hands is taken up in administrative work which you 
think might be done on a simpler scale?—Yes. Really 
they might send a clerk to do it. There is an amount 
of energy wasted in those returns which is quite un- 
necessary. 


1013. (President.) Is there any other information you Mr. Watson 


could give us which would assist us in our Inguiry ?— 
Your Inquiry is only as regards the actual existing 


abuses. You do not want any suggestion for the future. 25 July 1900. 


1014. We should also seek to find cut what was the 
cause of the neglect, if there has been neglect ?—I do 
not think there is anything I can add in connectian with 
what has happened. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Trooper CuarLes Vincent MoreGan, called; anu Examined. 


1015. (President.) I believe you have just come back 
from South Africa ?—About four weeks ago. 


1016. You were a trooper ?—Yes, 


1017. Have you been discharged ?—I am only on sick 
furlough at present. 


1018. In what corps?—The City Imperial Mounted 
Infantry. 


1019. Were you on the sick list over there or were 
_ you wounded ?—I was on the sick list with sunstroke. 


1020. When did you fall ill? I think it would be 
about the 24th April. 


1021. Where was this?—About 40 miles north of 
Bloemfontein—at Sanna’s Post, I think. 


1022. What is your experience as a sick man of the 
way you were looked after?—I was treated with every 
possible kindness. I was very well treated indeed. 
The only thing was coming down from the place where 
I first fell sick to Bloemfontein we had a three days’ 
ride—it might have been two days, but I think it was 
three—in an open bullock-wagon, which told rather 
badly on some of the men; but that was unavoidable, 
I believe, and otherwise we were treated with the 
greatest kindness when we got into No. 9 General, at 
Bloemfontein. 


1023. Were you in an ox-wagon ?—Yes. 
1024. No covering ?—That is so. 
1025. Was it very hot?—Very hot indeed. 


1026. Were there any orderlies accompanying the 
wagons /—Yes. 

1027. Did you find any want of attention from the 
orderlies themselves?—None at all; they did all they 
possibly could for the men. 

1028. They did ?—Oh, yes; I think so. They were 
certainly very kind to me, every one of the orderlies. 
They attended to anything I could possibly ask, as long as 
it was in their power. 

1029. Have you any cause of complaint from want of 
attention ?—No, sir, no want of attention. Hverything 
possible was done for me, I am certain. 

1030. When you got to Bloemfontein, did you go into 
hospital ?—Yes, No. 9 General Hospital. 

1031. What have you to say about that?—We were 
taken off the wagons, and carried to the marquee, which 
was furnished with iron bedsteads and spring mattresses, 
sheets, and so on ; beds perfectly equipped, and everything 
was done. We had a doctor twice a day come to see us, 


. officers and the Sisters. 


and one of the medical nursing sisters was in all day, and 
a St. John’s Ambulance man. 


1032. (Sir David Richmond.) Did you find him atten- 
tive ’—Very attentive; very nice and kind indeed. 


1033. He knew his business, and knew what he was 
there for ?—Yes, he understood it, and he did it, and he 
was very kind and thoughtful in little things. 


1034. (President.) How long were you there ?—I think 
about ten or twelve days up at Bloemfontein. 


1035. What happened then?—Then I went down by 
train to Wynberg. 


1036. Near Cape Town ?—About six miles out of Cape 
Town. 


1037. Were you in hospital there ?—Yes, I was there 
about four or five days waiting for the first boat home. 


1038. Then I gather that you have had nothing to com- 
plain of in the way of care and attention bestowed upon 
you /—Not the slightest. I was very much astonished at 
the completeness with which everything was arranged 
there, considering it was a new hospital when I went 
into it. I believe they had only started a very short 
time. They had only been in working order a very 
short time when I went into it. 

1039. Did you hear many complaints, or any complaints 
from patients ?—Not out there. I did not hear anybody 
out there complaining. I was able to walk out the last 
six days I was there, and I went round the hospital. 
Everybody appeared to be very well satisfied. I did not 
hear anybody grumble. 

1040. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you think that is the 
general opinion of the troopers and soldiers out there, 
that everything was done for them that could be dons ?— 
I have met a good many, and I have not heard anything 
to the contrary. They all spoke very well of the medical 
I do not know that I have heard 
any opinion on the comforts of the place. They have all 
spoken very well of the medical men who attended 
them, and the nursing sisters. 


1041. Have you any reason to complain at all :f not 
getting the medical comforts prescribed ?—No. As scon 
as I went there I was having brandy and port. I always 
got it. I think I wag having brandy and port about 
three days at alternate hours, and I always gotit. The 
nursing sister always used to give me that herself. She 
used to come in and give it to us all round. I should 
say that she gave us whatever was ordered—of course, not 
necessarily port and brandy. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned until Friday, 27th July, at Netley Hospital. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS : 


THIRD DAY. 


NETLEY HOSPITAL, NETLEY. 


Friday, 27th July, 1900. 





Notr.—The Commissioners divided into two sections :— 


SECTION A. 


PRESENT : 
The Right Hon. Lord Justice Romer (President), in the Chair. 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 


Major J. T. TENNANT, Secretary. 


The following 19 witnesses were examined in the wards of the Hospital :— 


(President.) We have come here to try.and get infor- 
mation about how the hospitals are being carried on in 
South Africa. Of course, every man will speak simply 
for himself, and if any of you do not wish your names 


mentioned no names will be printed ; or if you wish to 
say anything privately to us your evidence will not be 
printed, if you do not wish it. 


Private Gammin; Examined. 


1042. (President.) Were you at Bloemfontein ?—Yes. 

1043. What time were you there?—From the 14th to 
16th April. 

1044. What 
Artillery. 

1045. Were you wounded or sick?—Sick. 

1046. Where did you fall ill?—Bloemfontein. 

1047. Near Bloemfontein or Bloemfontein 
Near Bloemfontein. 


1048. Then were you taken down to the hospital?— 
I did not go sick until we had got to Bloemfontein. 


1049. About what date did you fall sick ?—About the 


regiment?—G Battery, Royal Horse 


itself ?— 


-14th or 16th April. 


Pte. Baker. 


—_ 


“seven. 


1050. Was it enteric?—No, dysentery. 

1051. When you went there did they put you into 
the huts or tents /—Into the bell-tents—I went into the 
20th Field Hospital. 

1052. Tell us your experience about it?—I was treated 
very well myself. 

1053. Did you find there was much overcrowding !— 
Sometimes there were eight or nine in a tent, but the 


doctor tried to keep it down to five or six. 


1054. How many were in your tent?—About six or 
Sometimes there were more sick, and then they 
became overcrowded, and they had to be shifted. They 
did the best they could. But when possible there were 
never more than six or seven in a tent. 

1055. How long did you remain in the bell-tent?— 
About a month. 

1056. And then?—We were shifted into about two or 
three tents. 

1057. Into a marquee?—I was never in a marquee. 

1058. Where did you go then?—No. 8 General Field 
Hospital, Bloemfontein. 

1059. While you were in the bell-tents were you well 
attended, do you think? We want you to speak right 
out and tell us the exact facts?—It was all right. 

1060. Was there any improvement which you thought 
could have been made there?—No. They did the best 


for us as far as they possibly could. Of course, there 
were no beds for us. 


1061. You were on the ground, I understand ?—Yes. 


We had a waterproof sheet, and some men had two 
blankets and some three blankets. 


1062. Did you suffer at all from want of blankets in 
the night ?—No ; it was comfortable enough. When the 
wet came in at night we felt it a little. 


ee There was some wet weather there at 
—Yes. 


1064. Did the water come into the tents ?—Sometimes, 
when the trenches were nob dug deep enough. Some 
were all right and others not. As far as I am personally 
concerned I have nothing to find fault with: 


1065. You have not?—No. 
1066. Then you went into another hospital?—I was 


treated very well then. We had hospital clothing, and 
everything was all right. 


the time ? 


1067. Then you have no complaint to make ?—No. 

1068. And there is nothing you can suggest 7—No. 

1069. Bearing in mind, of course, that it was a time 
of war ?—Yes. 

1070. Is that really your opinion?—Yes, that is my 
opinion honestly. 

1071. (Professor Cunningham.) Were you very sick? 
—Yes, from dysentery. 

1072. Were you able to get about?—No. — 

1073. You were completely confined to bed ?—Yes. 


1074. Do you remember how many orderlies were in 
charge of those bell-tents?—There were two orderlies to 
about nine tents. 

1075. Nine tents?——Seven, eight, or nine tents. 


1076. How many men were in each tent?—About six 
or seven. 

1077. Do you think those orderlies were able to pay 
you every attention ?—Yes. 

1078. They were very attentive?—They did as well 
as they could. 

1079. How often were 
Twice a day. 

1080. During that time you think you got everything 
you could possibly desire?—Yes, as far as they coulda 
satisfy us. We had to put up with a bit of roughing. 

1081. Did the rain get into the tent?—No. 


1082. It never got so bad as that you, were lying in 
mud ?—We were never lying in the water sliaeetiies 


you visited by the doctor ?— 


Private Baker ; Examined. 


1083. (President.) In what regiment were you?—The 
R.A.M.C. 


1084. Where were you?—I was at Chieveley when I 
was taken sick. 


1085. Were you put in a bell-tent ?—Yes. 


1085. How long were you there?—Ten weeks. 14 
had enteric first and then dysentery came on. 


1087. Was the hospital, overcrowded at all?—Not av - 
the time I was there, but it was directly after Ladysmith 
was relieved. I was an orderly then, and we had 400 of 
the Ladysmith sick come in. 
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1088. You were practically convalescent then ?—I was 
not sick up to that time. 


1089. You were in the Medical Corps?—Yes. 


1090. Until the relief was there any overcrowding 7— 
Not at Chieveley, but there was at Spearman’s, directly 
after the battle of Spion Kop. They were wounded, 
and moved away in a few days. There were more than 
we expected. An awful lot came in all at once. 


1091. How long was it before they were able to be 
moved down?—They were there two days, and then 
they were gradually moved, about 250 at a time. They 
went from Spearman’s Camp to Frere. 

1092. As far as you are aware, was there much com- 
plaint of the hospitals in that part?—No; no complaints 
really until the sick came out of Ladysmith. We had 
not enough utensils. They were all suffering from 
dysentery or very bad diarrhcea, or things of that sort. 

1093. Was it long before they came up?—No. Twenty 
or thirty at a time gradually came up. 

1094. You do not think there was any real cause of 
complaint there ?—No, no cause of complaint at all. We 
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were rather short of orderlies in that hospital, that was 
the only thing: One orderly had eleven or twelve bell- 
tents to look after, and it is rather too much. 


1095. When was that ?—Directly after Ladysmith was 
relieved. 


1096. That was during the crush of the wounded ?— 
Yes. 

1097. That only lasted a short time?—Up to the time 
I was taken sick, until, in fact, the civilian orderlies 
came up ; the Imperial Hospital Corps, they called them. 


1098. What time did they come up?—About the end 
of April. 

1099. And then you had sufficient ?—There were suffi- 
cient then. 

1100. So far as you could see, do you think there was 
any real cause of complaint or any want of attention to 
the sick and wounded ?—There was no want of attention, 
so far as I could see. 


1101. Did you suffer from any. want of attention ?— 
Not in any way. 


Private Smurpson; Examined. 


1102. (President.) Where were you?—It was at Pie- 
ter’s Hill. . 

1103. What regiment were you in?—2nd Queen’s. 

1104. About what time did you fall ill?I was shot 
in the breast about half past seven. 

1105. Were you long on the field before you were 
taken up by the bearers?—No; I was taken off at 
once. 

1106. Were you fairly well looked after ?—I should 
not grumble at all. 


1107. Do you think there was any real cause of com- 
plaint from what you know took place ?—No. 


1108. Did you hear much complaint on the Natal 
side about the care of the sick +—No. I was looked well 
after—in fact, everybody was. I heard of nothing at 
Pieter’s Hill. 


1109. Have you anything to tell us?—No, nothing at 
all as regards the care of the sick and wounded. 


Private Brown; Examined. 


1110. (President.) Where were you?/—At Bloemfon- 
tein. 

1111. When were you sick ?—I cannot tell the exact 
date, but it was about the 7th April when I was first 
taken wth enteric fever. 


1112. Were you taken ill in Bloemfontein or some 
distance off ?—In Bloemfontein. 

1113. Were you put in a tent?—I was put in some 
field hospital, but I could not say exactly. 

1114. In a tent or a building ?—In bell-tents. 

1115. How many were in your tent?—About five 
men. 

1116. Not more ?—No. 


1117. Did you suffer from overcrowding in the tent ?— 
No. I was in there for some weeks, and I went to Grey’s 
College. 

1118. While you were in the tent was there anything 
to complain of in the way of being looked after ?—No. 


1119. You can tell us exactly what happened because 
your name need not be mentioned if you do not wish 
it +I have no complaint to make. 

1120. Was there any cause of complaint ?—No. 

1121. Had you any cause of complaint in Grey’s Col- 
lege Hospital ?—No. 


Pte. Baker. 
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1122. Have you anything to complain of ?—No; there. 


was nothing to complain of at all. 


Private Green; Examined. 


1123. (President.) Were you in South Africa 1Yes, 
in Ladysmith. 

1124. Did you fall ill in Ladysmith ?—Yes. 
the 


1125. During the siege ?—Yes, beginning of 


February. 
1126. Were you fairly well looked after ?—Yes. 


1127. Is there any complaint you have to make about 
the attendance ?—No. 


1128. What happened when you came out of Lady- 
smith ?—I was in the cantonment and then I was sent to 
Chieveley. 

1129. Is there anything you would like ts tell us in 
the way of complaint as to nursing or looking after the 
sick ?—No ; I was looked after fairly well. 


A Private; Examined. 


1130. (President.) Were you in South Africa ?—Yes. 


-1131. What did you suffer from ?—Dysentery and ther 
continuous fever. Then it turned to rheumatics. 


1152 What time were you ill ?—I cannot say exactly. 


1133. Had you anything to complain of in your nursing ? 
—No. 7 


Private Movutt; Examined. 


1134. (President.) What regiment were you in?—The 
Dorsets. ; 
1135. Where were you when you fell ill ?—Ladysmith. 
I was ill with rheumatics. 
1136. Had you anything to complain of in the way of 
_your nursing there?—No. The general hospital was all 
right. Certainly you cannot expect much in the field 
hospitals. They kept me oat of hospital a long while 
before they admitted me. 
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1137. Before they put you in the hospital ?—Yes. 


1138. They were not quite certain I suppose that you 
were so ill as you turned out to be?—It was not myself 
particularly ; it was any amount of us. A good many 
went sick, and only got into hospital in time to die. 


1139. You think some of you were not sent into 
hospital soon enough ?—Yes, that is so. The officers 
used to put their heads together to keep out all they 
could. 


tT. iz 


Pte. Green. 





A Private. 





Pte. Moult. 


Pte. Moult. 
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1140. While you were in the hospital was there any 
cause of complaint ?—No, they did all they could for 
me as far as I could see. 


1141. You were in the Mooi River Hospital ?—The 
Mooi River Hospital. 


1142. What was the date you were there?—I was 
there in June. I was sent from Ladysmith Hospital 
after getting rheumatics in my feet. I was sent to Mooi 
River Convalescent Hospital as convalescent. While 
there I came on worse and attended hospital three weeks. 
I could not walk, and I was admitted to the hospital 
again. For three weeks I was walking about with a 
stick, and could not move, and had to get somebody to 
put my coat on. They would not admit me until I was 
carried in, and in the Mooi River they could not care 
for me, and sent me home. 


1143. And while you were there ?—I have nothing to 
complain of at all. 

1144. (Professor Cunningham.) How long was it be- 
tween the time you first complained to the doctor and the 
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time you were admitted into the. hospital?—Three 
weeks. 

1145. You were complaining for three weeks ?—I was 
attending hospital and getting treatment. 

1146. At first you were not very bad?—TI gradually got 
worse. 

1147. That is often the way with rheumatism ?—Yes ; 
this was rheumatics. 

1148. Was that a common thing with the others ?— 
It was just the same. 

1149. You think so?—I know it. I have seen fellows 
really sick and really ill. 

1150. Was that during the siege?—No, after the 
siege, after the relief column came in. We were sent 
from Ladysmith to Mooi River. 

1151. Was there a great pressure at that time.on the 
hospital?—No, nothing out of the way. It is a big 
hospital at Mooi River. It will hold 1,500 patients, 
and there were not more than 800. 


Private Kizporr ; Examined. 


1152. (President.) Were you in South Africa?—Yes, ! 
only came back yesterday. 


1153. And what did you suffer from ?—Dysentery. 


1154. About what time did you become ill?—On the 
21st May. 


1155. Where ?—In Ladysmith. We were on the relief 
column. We lost all our officers, and had to go on the 
Line of Communication. 


Private Davis ; 


1158. (President.) Where were you?—At Driefontein. 
I was shot. 

1159. Where were you shot?—In this leg. 

1160. About what time ?—About Saturday afternoon, 
and I was picked up on Sunday morning. 

1161. In April or May ?—In March.’ 

1162. Where were you taken to after you were shot— 
you were taken up by the bearers?—I was carried all 
over the shop by search parties, and had a bullock-wagon 
jolting me about. 

1163. Was the jolting bad?—Very bad. 

1164. How long were you in the ox-wagon ?—1I should 
think about an hour; we were going about until we got 
our lot in. Then we went right back again to the field 
hospital, and we lay out there all night. 

1165. Where was the field hospital?—At some kopje, 
out of the way. 

1166. Not far from che field of battle?—A good dis- 


tance ; too far to carry a man. 


afternoon. 


1167. Just out of shell fire?—Yes—right behind. 


1168. How long did you stay there?—Until the next 
Then we went to some place where we were 
able to get some water. 

1169. Then what did you do?—We laid about in a 
cattle-pen for about twelve days with blankets to keep 
us from the rain and sun. We got absolutely dirty. 
Those who had good health themselves used to help 
others. Of course, it might have been better if they 
had had a bigger staff of officers and medical orderlies. 

1170. Had not you many medical attendants there ?— 
No. 

1171. You had bearers, but not ambulances. 
there many or only few’—Very few. 

1172. I suppose you were not moved because they 
could not get the ambulances?—No; they got the 
bullock-wagons and shifted us. A convoy came from 
Bloemfontein. 

1173. Was there any doctor or surgeon to attend to 
you on the field?--Yes, my own regimental doctor. 

1174. He dressed you?—Yes. 

1175. And then you stopped there until you could get 
the wagons to take you down ?—Yes. 

1176. How long were you &n the wagon ?—Three or 
four days going to Bloemfontein. 

1177. Was thai: very bad ?—It was. 

1178. Where were you put when you got to Bloem- 
fontein ?—In a general hospital—in Dame’s Institute. 


Were 


1156. Which regiment are you in?—The Inniskillings. 


1157. Have you anything to complain of in the way of 
being looked after?—No. I was never in hospital until 
the present occasion, There was a very good Sister and 
good orderlies. The next one may vary from the other, 
but as far as I have been treated myself individually I 
have been treated all right, as well as I could expect 
on the field. The other men may have had grievances 
in the other huts and placed where there were different 
attendants and different medical officers. 


Hxamined. 


1179. Was it a large hospital?—Yes, it held a good 
eal. 


1180. A big building ?—Yes, it was a school. 


1181. How were you cared for there/—Very nicely, 
considering. Then I had enteric after I got convalescent 
of my wound. 


1182. Were you well looked after in that hospital 7— 
I thought it was grand treatment, considering what we 
had had all along. 


1183. Have you anything to complain of in respect of 
your own treatment in that hospital?—Not in that 
hospital. They took my money, and I never saw it any 
more. 

1184. They took your 
£2 6s. 6d. 


1185. Were the orderlies fairly good men?—I could 
not trust them. They kept going up to the front and 
they had to get fresh ones. 


1186. Did you suffer much in the hospital from want 
of attendance and want of proper orderlies ?—There 
was bad water there. It could not be got. 


1187. How long were you there altogether ?—I was 
very bad with enteric, and I expect I was there in May 
or April. Then they sent me down to Wynberg with 
dropsy. 

1188. How did you like Wynberg?—That was very 
nice. 

1189. Were there sufficient doctors and orderlies in 
the Bloemfontein hospital that you were in ?—Yes; 
there was a changing in the morning. 


1190. (Professor Cunningham.) How long were you 
left lying on the field after you were wounded before 
somebody came to you ?—I was shot in the early part of 
the morning, and I was taken iz about Sunday morning 
at about one o'clock. 

1191. No one came to you throughout the whoie 
night ?—That is so. 

1192. For 12 hours ?—Only the search parties. 


1193. They did not find you for 12 hours—is that 
what you mean ?—No one carried me back. 


1194. Did anyone come to you in that time ?—Only 
my regimental doctor. 


1195. He was there?—He was following up the 
regiment. 


1196. Did he come to you,after you were wounded ?— 
Yes, and he said I was to have a stretcher. 


1397. Did he come to you soon after you were 
wounded ?—About half an hour. 


1198. He was there in half an hour ?—Yes. 


money ?—Someone did— 


a oe 


| 


6 te ee ee! A ne | ae? 
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Private Brown ; Examined. 


1199. (President.) Where were you?—I did not go 
further than Pietermaritzberg. 


1200. You were taken bad there ?—Yes. 


1201. When did you get into hospital there ?—On the 
1st April. 


1202. Did you have anything to complain of in your 
treatment at the hospital ?—No, it was very good. 


Private Parry; Hxaméined. 


1203. (President.) What regiment were you in?—The 
R.A.M.C. 

1204. You were an orderly ?—I was in the bearer com- 
pany. I was up in the fighting line. 

1205. What date was it?—I was admitted to the 
hospital on the 10th April with enteric fever. 

1206. Where?—At Eland’s Laagte, where the first 
battle was. There were a lot of dead horses not pro- 
perly buried, and the water was very bad. 

1207. Had you anything to complain of ?—No. 

1208. If you have, you know, speak out?—No ; I did 
not see anything to complain of considering the diffi- 
culties of warfare. Sometimes the supplies went a bit 
short. It was rather an awkward place, because the 
sick from Ladysmith took the supplies away, but all 


that could be got we had. The only difficulty was at 
night time with regard to the night-stools. The natives 
employed there to empty the night-pans cannot be found 
of a night time, and the orderlies will not empty them, 
and you have to wait until you can find a nigger to do 
the work. That is all the difficulty I found. As re- 
gards the nurses and orderlies, I had every attendance— 
it was nearly the same as if I were at home. You 
cannot expect the same treatment, of course, on an open 
plain. 


1209. (Professor Ounningham.) You thought the 
orderlies were not so good as those of the R.A.M.C. ?— 
No. They were supposed to empty all the stools, and 
they got out of the way, and the consequence is that the 
stools were left full, and then you had to wait when you 
wanted a bad-pan. 


Private Parrison ; Examined. 


1210. (President.) What corps were you in?—The 


R.A.M.C. 

1211. Where were you?—I only went as far as Mag- 
ersfontein. 

1212. Did you fall ill there?—Then I went to Wood- 
stock. 

1213. Had you anything to complain of with regard to 
Woodstock ?—No. 

1214. When did you get to Woodstock?—14th March. 

1215. In what condition was Woodstock Hospital when 
you arrived there ?—They were building corrugated iron 
huts when I got there. I was getting better, but I then 
got worse, and I was there ten weeks. There were 80 
many medical officers, and they were so constantly 
changing the medicines that I did not get any benefit. 

1216. You think the doctors were changed there too 
often ?—Yes. 

1217. Is there anything else which you think was a 
cause of complaint with regard to your treatment?—No. 

1218. I have heard the Woodstock Hospital complained 
of in the papers; was it fairly well kept and cleanly ?— 
It was. 


1219. You did not notice any subject of complaint 
except the change of doctors?—The bed-pans were put 
outside the door where I was staying. I was in the 
corner of the hospital, and they emptied the bed-pans 
just outside, and a lot of smells came in through the 
door. That is all I have to complain about. 

1220. (Professor Cunningham.) Were the orderlies 
fairly attentive to you?—Yes, they were very good 
orderlies. You get some that do not care what they do. 

1221. You like those belonging to the regular army 
better than the others ?—Yes. 

1222. They did not take away any of your food ?—No ; 
my clothes. 

1223. Did they take your clothes ?—Yes. 

1224. (President.) You lost things, did you ?—Kvery- 
body lost things. When they go away they find they have 
lost their clothes and their things. 

1225. Were they the R.A.MLC. 
not say. 

1226. Did they take your rations ?—No. 


1227. You got your full rations ?—Yes, we got our full 
rations. 


orderlies ?—I could 


Private Warxins ; Examined. 


1228. (President.) What regiment? —2nd Somerset 
Light Infantry. 


1229. When did you fall ill?—9th March. 
1230. Where?—Just about Colenso. 
1231. Enteric ?—Yes. 


1232. Had you any cause of complaint in the way of not 
being looked after ?—No, nothing. 


1233. Did you lose anything in the hospital ?—Yes. 
When I was admitted I was unconscious with fever, and 


my clothes were taken away from me, and when I got 
over enteric I lost them. 


1234. You never found again what you had left in your 
box ?—I lost them, I think, on the second day. They 
stole everything from me. 


1255. But so far as you were looked after you have 
nothing to complain of ?—Nothing at all, sir. 

1236. (Professor Cunningham.) They did not take any 
of your rations ?—No. 


1237. You got your full rations all right ?—Yes, 


Driver Taytor ; Examined. 


& 
1238. (President.) Where were you?—I was in three 
hospitals at Colenso and Mooi River. 


1239. About what time were you ill?—I was reported 
sick on the 27th February, and I have been in hospital 
since that date. 


1240. Did you have any cause of complaint while in 
hospital in South Africa?—Not particularly ; but there 
was one hospital I was in in Colenso where I had only 
my big coat to lie on—there were no blankets. 

1241. Which hospital was that ?—I forget which it was. 
The first one I went into was the 2nd Divisional Hospital. 
That hospital had to be moved up with the troops when 


they went to Ladysmith, and they moved me to another, 
about 500 yards off. When I got there I could not get 
a blanket. The first week I only had a coat, and I was 
suffering from dysentery. I was moved from that hospital 
to another one, and I there had a stretcher and two 
blankets. I did not have much to complain of there. 


1242. What was the hospital where you had no 
blankets ?—I cannot remember the number of it. 


1243. Where was it?—At Colenso. The worst of it was 
that aman suffering very badly of dysentery had to crawl 
right out of camp to a trench, may be about 200 yards off, 
if he wanted to do anything, and he wonld not have time 
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to go backwards and forwards from his tent and would 
have to lie down all night very often close to the trench. 
1244. That you saw ?—Yes ; I have done it myself. 
1245. About what date was this ?—That was the begin- 
ning of March, in the first fortnight of March. 
1246. Who was the doctor attending that hospital ?—I 
cannot remember hisname. He wagan Irishman, I know. 


1247. Was it a tent you were in or a hospital ?—I was 
in a bell-tent, lying on the floor with a big coat. 


1248. How long were you there ?—A week, and then I 


was moved to another hospital. 


1249. How many men were in the tent with you ?—Six. 
Three of them only had a blanket—there were two 
blankets between the three. Two men were using one 
blanket. 


1250. (Professor Cunningham.) There were six men in 
the tent, including yourself ?—Yes. 


1251. (President.) Did the doctor come frequently ?— 
Yes, the doctor came round morning and evening. 

1252. Did you not complain of having to go to this 
place so far. off?—It was no good complaining, because 
they had no bed-pans there. You were bound to go 
to the trench. 

1253. There were no means of helping it?—No. There 
were no bed-pans there for the patient. You very often 
saw the stuff lying about on the ground, for you had not 
time to get to the trench. 


1254. How was it there was such a want of utensils 
at that time ?—I do not know, I am sure, what was the 
reason of it, but ‘that was the worst hospital of the three 
I was in, that at Colenso. They did not seem to have 
the arrangements the other two hospitals had, through 
some cause or other, A man, of course, does not ex- 
pect things all right at the front ina hospital as he would 
expect them at the base. 


1255. Did not the doctor say anything about this ?— 
No. 
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1256. You cannot account for the absence of these 
utensils ?—No, I could not account for the absence of 
the arrangements at all. 


1257. Did you get any proper food /—Condensed milk 
was all I had. I was on that for about three months 
altogether, and I am still on milk. 


1258. (Professor Cunningham.) When you went to the 
doctor first did he admit you to the hospital at once— 
he did not keep you waiting, did he?—No. That was 
the first time I had been. I was the captain’s groom, 
and he had been treating me outside from his medicine 
chest, so that I really managed to get along until I 
found I could not stay out of hospital any longer. 


1259. Were you lying all this time in your own 
clothes ’—In my own clothes—there were no hospital 
clothes. 

1260. (President.) Had you your great coat ?—Yes. 


1261. (Professor Cunningham.) And you were lying 
ou the ground ?’—Yes, with a great coat. 

1262. No waterproof ?—No. 

1263. (President.) It was hot weather then ?—Very 
hot weather. I say I had no waterproof, but I mean 


from the hospital. JI carried my own waterproof with 
me from the camp. 


1264. (Professor Cunningham.) Did you consider it a 
great hardship to he out on the ground?—I did with 
disease, but I should not take any notice of it otherwise. 


1265. You had the disease badly ?—Yes. 

1266. (President.) You did not suffer from cold with 
your coats /—No, it was only in damp weather we found 
it very inconvenient. 

1267. I suppose really what you would complain of 
there is having to go so far to that trench ?—Yes. 


1268. (Professor Cunningham.) But you think that 
could not be avoided ?—I do not think it could be avoided - 
because they had not the utensils there to use. 


Private HanNnancE ; Examined. 


1268. (President.) What regiment were you in ?—10th 
Mountain Battery. 


1270. Where were you when you fell sick ?-—Lady- 
smith. 


1271. During the siege or afterwards?—I was in the 
siege. 

1272. How were things managed in the hospitals in 
Ladysmith that you were in? Had you anything to 
complain of in the way of care?—No. They had not 
much medicine, and I could not expect it. I got the 
treatment when they had the medicine. I did not ex- 


pect any better than what I received. I got very weli 
treated after the relief, and I was not in the hospital 
lony before. 


1275. Of course, things were bad in Ladysmith ?— 
Yes. 9 


1274, After you got out of Ladysmith, were you well 
eared for?—I was sent to Durban, and from Durban 
home. 


1275. There is nothing you can complain of ?—No, I 
have nothing to complain of. ‘ 


Private Matcorm ; Examined. 


1276. (President.) What regiment were you. in?—dérd 
Battalion West Riding. 


1277. Where did you fall sick ?—T fell sick going out 
on board the ship. 


1278. Where were you in hospital *-Woodstock. 


1279. What have you to say about Weodstock /—The 
treatment was very good there. 


1280. You have nothing to complain of ?—No. 


1281. And you came from Woodstock here?—I got 
discharged from Woodstock and came to Green Point. 

1282. Was there anything at Green Point to complain 
of —It is was is called a diet hospital; you get your 
rations the same way as in a barrack room. 

1283. (Professor Ounningham.) It was a convalescent 
hospital ?—Yes. 

1284. You got. what you wanted ?—Yes, you got your 
milk and stuff regularly. 


Sergeant Mappzn ; Examined. 


1285. (President.) Where were you?—In Ladysmith. 

1286. During or after the siege ?—During the siege. 

1287. I suppose in Ladysmith they did as much as they 
could for you ?—Yes. 


1288. Is there any cause of complaint?—No, not the 
time I was there. 


1289. You did not get, naturally, quite sufficient 
food ’—The medicine supply ran short. They could not 
give us more than that, and the food, from what I could 
see of it, was given everyone so far as possible. 


1290. You have no cause of complaint ?—No. 


Private BarLEy ; Examined. 


1291. (President.) What regiment were you in ?—Ist 
Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

1292. Where did you fall sick?—At Eland’s Laagte, 
three days’ march the other side of Ladysmith. 

1293. When was that ?—Hither the 3rd or 4th of March, 
I could not say which. It was soon after Ladysmith was 
relieved—as soon as we pitched a standing camp there. 


1294. Where were you put?—In a bed-tent. In the 
field: hospital I went into first there were sometimes six, 
and sometimes seven, eight, or nine in a tent. 


1295. Did they do as much as they could for you?— 
They did nothing there at all. We had our own rations, 
from the camp. Iwas suffering with dysentery, as most 
of us were in that hospital. ; 
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» 1296. Was any doctor there ?—The army doctor. 
1297. Did not he come to see you?—He came once a 


day in the morning, and if a man was very bad he would 
come and visit him a second time during the day. 


1298. Did he know you were suffering from enteric 
fever /—Dysentery. 


1299. Did not he diet you?—He gave us milk and 
arrowroot, and the hard biscuits the others were getting 
outside—white biscuits. 


1300. Powdered, I suppose ?—No, I had to eat them as 
they were. 


1301. How long were you in this tent?—Fourteen or 
fifteen days, until they shifted me to Modder Spruit 
Hospital, No. 1 Stationary Hospital. 

1302. What sort of hospital was that ?—It was a little 
better. I had nothing to grumble about there except 
the orderlies. You could get no attendance from the 
medical staff orderlies. They were insolent, and if you 
asked them to do anything they turned round and told 
you to do it yourself. 

1303. What orderlies were they?—The Army Medical 
Corps. I could get more attendance from a coolie than 
from the orderlies there. 

1304. The orderlies were not attentive?—No. No 
matter what you asked them for they looked very black 
at you. 

1305. How long were you there ?—Between one and 
two months. I do not know exactly how long. I was 
very bad at one time. Then I was shifted to Mooi River 
Hospital. © 

1306. How did you find things there?—We could not 
grumble at things there. Good medicine and every- 
thing. 

1307. Tell me about thebell-tent again. You say the 
doctor did diet you?—Yes, he did diet us as far as he 
could. Of course, he could not get the things up. He 
said he could not get the things up on account of sup- 
plying Ladysmith. 

1308. What was the cause of the difficulty ?—That is 
what he told us was the cause. 

1309. You do not think he was personally responsible ? 
—I have nothing to grumble about. 

1310. You think he did his best ?—Yes, I have nothing 
to say against the doctors. 

1311. It is the orderlies that you complain of?— 
Taking the orderlies all through, I would sooner have 
& civilian orderly to look after me if I was bad in bed, 
because there are very few good ones amongst them, 
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and if you asked three parts of the patients in the 
hospital they would tell you the same. 


(1612. (Prutessor Cunningham.) You are able to dis- 
tinguish the St. John’s Ambulance men?—Yes, they 
have different clothing. 


1513. So that you are not making any mistake 7— 
No, I am not making any mistake. 

1514. Had you any bedding during the time you were 
in those bell-tents’/—No; we had one blanket and a 
waterproof sheet between two of us, and we had to walk 
200 yards for certain purposes. I have seen a man die 
of dysentery outside the tent. We had nothing at all 
in the field hospital. 


1515. Could that have been helped?—I do not think 
that could be helped. They might have had some com- 
mode or something to take on the wagon with them. 
As we got down country it became a lot better. We had 
everything for our convenience there. 


1516. You recognise that it was better to have the 
latrine at some little distance away ?—es, but it is not 
right for a man with high fever to walk all that 
distance. ; 

1317. (President.) Do you suggest anything they 
could have done?—They might have taken a few bed- 
pans with them, or something very light. The blankets, 
too, were very short; it was hot in the day and cold 
at night. 

1318. Were, you warm enough at night?—We were 
warm enough, because there were men enough in the 
tent to keep us warm, but if there were no men there 
we had to close the door up. 


1519. That was a tent right in front?—That was a 
field hospital right up in the firing fine. There is a little 
oe there, because they cannot carry everything with 
them. 


1820. (Professor Cunningham.) How many orderlies 
ore there’—There was one orderly between seven 
ents. 


1521. And sometimes each tent held as many as nine? 
ae have known nine in my tent. That did not last 
ong. 

1522. It is a great deal of work for these orderlies ?— 
They had so much work on their hands they could not 
do it in the field hospitals. 

1525. Did you lose any of your things?—I have seen 
none of them since I went sick—nothing whatever. 

1524. Can you account for the loss?—I do not know 
whether they will send them on to me. 

1325. Do you blame the orderlies for this?—No, 
nothing at aJl about that. 


Private AmBRrose; Examined. 


1226. (President.) What regiment are you in?—2nd 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 

1527. Did you fall ill, or were you wounded?—I had 
rheumatism. 


1328. Where were you taken ill?—When my regiment 
shifted out of Natal they shifted to Hast London. The 
regiment advanced from East London up on the railway, 
and the commanding officer asked for a few men to stop 
behind at Hast London and look after the regiment’s 
baggage. I had to shift my baggage from Hast London 
to Cape Town. 


1329. What hospital have you been in?—Green Point 
Hospital. 


1320. Have you any complaint about it?—We got on 
very wel! as circumstances allowed us. The medical 
officer did his best for us; he came round every morning 
and visited us. We had mattresses and our own 
blankets in from the camp. The medical officers came 
round and treated us as well as circumstances allowed 
them to do, especially in the way of food. There was 
another hospital there besides the one I was in. This 
Green Point Hospital is spoken of in the papers as 
having sheds, but they are not sheds, they are really 
barrack-rooms. The stuff is sent out from England, 
and they are erected, and the walls and floors are 
boarded. 


1331. There was nothing about the hospital that struck 
you as being bad at all, or which wanted improving ?-- 
There was nothing wanted improving except that tine 
lavatories were a long way off. We had to walk right 
avress the square. 
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1332. (Professor Cunningham.) You were suffering PEM Eroe 


from rheumatism ?—Yes. 
1335. Had you any fever ?—Very light fever. 


1554. Was your temperature up?—Yes, about 100 
degrees. 


1355. Your temperature was 100 degreas, and you had 
to go to this latrine?—Yes. I did not mind that; I 
have been accustomed to it. I have been seven years 
in India and three in South Africa, and I never had 
much dealings with hospitals. I always had my health 
until I got to this place. 


1336. I suppose you got wet?—Thousands of times. 


1337. Were the orderlies kind to you?—There was 
only one orderly in this ward where I was. 


1338. You had to do a good deal for yourselves ?— 
Anything I wanted I had to dodder about and get it 
myself. There was only one orderly in the Green Point 
Camp, and he belonged to the St. John’s Ambulance. 


° 1339. Was he kind to you?—Yes. 


1340. He was attentive and kind?—Yes; he had a 
lot of work to do, twenty or thirty patients in one ward 
to look after. 


1341. (President.) You think there is no cause of com- 
plaint?—No. In these little-field hospitals at the firing 


line men cannot expect to get a lotof things up. It is 


a hospital made to shift in quick time. 
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Betore proceeding with the examination of witnesses 
who were well enough to appear before the Commission, 
Tua Presrmpent addressed the men as follows :— 


I do not know whether any of you men know that we 
have come down to make inquiry into the care of the 
sitk and wounded in South Africa. I want to say to 
you that we desire to hear your experience of how you 
were treated, and I want every one of you to tell us 
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the exact facts and the truth. If any of you do nos 
want your names appearing your names won’t be men- 
tioned, so that nobody will be able to tell, if you do 
not wish it, what evidence you have given. Therefore, 
you need be under no apprehension that anything you 
say will be entered up against you. We want to get 
from you the exact facts that have fallen within your 
own knowledge and experience. 


Private Atten, “Q” Battery, Royal Horse Artillery, called; and Examined. 


1342. (President.) Where did you fall sick ?—Between 
Kroonstad and the Vaal River. 


1343. About what time did you fall sick?—I would 
not be sure, but it was between the drd and Sth May. 


1344. Where were you taken ?—I was taken to a field 
hospital, and back into Kroonstad. When we arrived 
at Kroonstad we had to go on bullock-wagons back to 
the Zand River, three days’ march. We got one day’s 
rations for three days—a drink of condensed milk for 
three days. 


1345. And you were jolted in these ox-wagons ?—Yes. 

1346. What were you suffermg from ?—Ague, which 
I got in India. I had a severe attack in South Africa. 
I had two blankets, but no waterpoof sheet. 


1347. Had you any coat of your own?—Yes, I had 
my own great coat. 


1348. Were you warm enough?—TI was not. 


1549. You were not warm enough during the night! 
—No; when the ague came on I could do with thirteen 
blankets, but I had two blankets and no waterproof 
sheet. 


1350. Where was that?—That was when I fell sick 
coming back. When we got to the Zand River we had 
some milk while waiting for the train. We waited for 
the train about three hours at the Zand River, and we 
travelled in it all night back to Bloemfontein. © We 
arrived, to the best of my opinion, at about five o'clock 
in the morning, and the train moved in on the siding 
between 175 or 200 yards from the hospital, and we 
were left there until one o’clock that day. 

1351. Whose fault was that?—I think it was the 
hospital’s. 

1352. You cannot tell, of course, whether they had 
been warned of your coming ?—I do not know, but I am 
sure that when we got there the sergeant went over and 
left us about 7 o’clock, and said he was going over to 
report it. We saw no one again till 1 o’clock. 

1354. (Professor Cunningham.) Do you think they 
expected you?—I am nearly sure they did. 

1354. Were there a great number of you ?—I should 
thing about 130 altogether. 

1455. And, of course, it was during the general march 
forward that you were taken ill ?—Yes. 

1356. And you had nothing except field hospitals at 
the time ?—We had only field hospitals at the time, and 
so we were sent back to the hospitals at Bloemfontein. 

1357. (President.) You were kept until 1 o’clock ?— 
Yes, before we were taken into the hospital. 

1358. What hospital did you come into ?—No. 9 Field 
Hospital. 


1359. Was that in a building ?—No. 
1360. It was a little field hospital in tents ?—~Yes. 
1361. Bell-tents or marquees ?—Bell-tents. 


1562. How many were in your tent?—There were six 
in the tent—three men on a stretcher. 


1363. What date was that when you were put into 
that tent ?—I think it was the 7th May. 


1364. Were you well aitended in that tent ?—No, far 
from it. 


1365. Tell us in what respects you were badly 
attended to there?—When the medical officer came 
round and visited us he gave an order for me to get 
some pills, and he told me himself that he would send 
across the orderly with the pills. The orderly received 
the pills from the medical officer, but I did not get them 
until the following day, as the orderly kept them in 
in his pocket. Then on different occasions we went 
without milk in that hospital, 


1366. Altogether ?—Yes. 
1367. Even condensed milk ?—We were supposed to 


get condensed milk, and we were lucky if we got it once 
a day on some days. That I put down to the orderly. 


1368. Were they the ordinary Army Medical order- 
lies ?—No, they were St. John’s Ambulance orderlies in 
that hospital. 


1369. (Professor Cunningham.) Was i¢ due to careless- 
ness, or due to their being overworked /—Well, I cannot 
say they were overworked, because they attended to no 
patients—I am perfectly sure of that. ; 

1370. It looked very much like carelessness when an 
orderly carried your pills about in his pocket for 24. 
hours /—Yes. 

1371. (President.) Was there much complaint about 
the St. John’s Ambulance orderlies?—Yes, every man 
was making complaints. 

1372. Their want of attention ?—Yes. 


1375. (Professor Cunningham.) That is No. 9 Hospi- 
tal ?—No. 9 General Field Hospital. A complaint was 
made every morning to the medical officer. 


1374. He heard your ‘complaints?—He heard our 
complaints and he used to tell the orderly about it. 
Twice I know the orderly came back and told me what I 
had said to the medical officer. The medical officer 
gave him a going over for it, but it was no use. 


1375. Did the medical officer do what he could ?—Yes, 
I do not blame the medical officer. 


1376. Who was your medical officer?—I do not know 
his name. 


1377. You were not afraid to complain to the medical 
officer 7—No. 


1578. The orderly did not make you afraid ?—No, he 
did not make me afraid. They tried to on different 
occasions. 


1379. (President.) They did try ?—Yes; they are not 
afraid to tell you that if you are going to make a com- 
plaint you can make a complaint, and they will see to 
it. 

1380. Did they say that to you personally ?—Yes, on 
different occasions they have told me so personally. 


1381. How long were you in this tent ?—Seven days. 


1382. So that the time you are complaining of the 
orderlies was during that period ?—Yes. 


1383. Where did you go after that ’—I left Bloemfon- 
tein, and came on to Wynberg hospital. 


1384. That is near Cape Town ?—Yes. 

1385. There you were all right?—There I was all 
right. 

1286. Nothing to complain of there ?—Nothing to com- 
plain of whatsoever. 

1387. What you have to complain of is the behaviour 
really of the orderlies ?—The behaviour of the orderlies. 


1388. And want of proper nourishment at times ?— 
Well, the nourishment we got in Bloemfontein Hospital 
was condensed milk. We would not have said anything 
if we had got it properly. If we had got the amount we 
were really allowed, but we did not get it. Every two 
days I went to the orderly, and asked him for my milk, 
and he told me he would get it for me in a couple of 
hours’ time. When we were going on to Bloemfontein 
the patient that was really bad, worse than I was, had 
nothing to use. 

1389. Coming up in the wagon, you mean?’—Yes. We 
met with some stores that were going up to the front, and 
the sergeant in charge of us borrowed some utensils to 
give the patients. He said if he did not get something 
for them he would lose a lot of men before he reached 
the hospital. 


1390. (Professor Cunningham.) Was this one of the 
St. John’s Ambulance men ?—No, he was a proper Medi- 
cal Staff man who came off the field with us. 


MINUTES 


1391. So that you think during your journey down to 
Bloemfontein everything was done that possibly could be 
done for your comfort? Of course, it must have been ar 
uncomfortable journey ?—It was. 

1692. Did they try to make you as comfortable as pos- 
sible #+—Yes. 

1395. (President.) You did suffer from lack of utensils ? 
—Yes. 

1394. (Professor Cunningham.) Did they try to make 
you as comfortable as possible coming down from Bloem- 
fontein ’—I don’t believe they did. 

1395. You don’t think so?—I don’t think so. I think 
we should have been dealt with a lot better than we were. 

1596. I understand that what you complain of is the 
lack of proper utensils for the patients who were not fit 
to go out of the wagons to the trenches ?—Yes. 

1397. Was there anything else ?—No, there is nothing 
else. 

1398. Did you suffer from want of proper nourish- 
ment ?—No. 

1399. Simply the want of utensils in the tent ?—Yes, 
and we had no medicines on this three days’ march 
from when we were taken at Kroonstad until we got 
back to Bloemfontein. 

1400. Was there an Army Medical officer in charge ?— 
Yes. 

1401. He went with you ?—Yes. 

1402. Had he no means of relieving you ?—No. 


1403. (President.) Did you complain to him, and teli 
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49 
him about it?—We complained to the sergeant. There 
was no man able to walk about very much, 


1404. What did the medical officer say ?7—He did not 27 July 1900. 
visit us ; he was always remaining on the right or left of 
the convoy. He never came round visiting his patients 
during that voyage. 

1405. You say it was three days ?—Yes. 


1406. Can you tell us his name? Perhaps you would 
like his name not mentioned ?—I do not mind. 


1407. Did you know the name of this medical officer? 
—I do not know. There was a corporal in “Q” Battery 
who had a fractured foot. His foot was bent right back, 
and a bandage was put on it in the hospital, and that 
bandage remained on until he got to Bloemfontein, and : 
when it was taken off I could not tell you the state his 
foot was in. 


Pte. Allen. 
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1408. Can you give us his name ?—I can tell you the 
corporal’s name. 

1409. (Professor Cunningham.) Can you give us the 
date on which that convoy came back? We should noi 
require to ask you the name of this medical officer if you 
could give us the date?—I am very sorry I cannot give 
you the proper date—I forget it. 

1410. (President.) About the time ?—I think it would 
be from the drd up to the 7th by the time we reached 
Bloemfontein. 

1411. (Professor Cunningham.) Where did you start 
from ?—Kroonstad. 


1412. How long had you ‘been there before you were 
sent ‘back ?—Only one night. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Gunner GREENHILL, 81st Battery Royal Field Artillery, called; and Examined. 


1413. Where were you taken ill ?—Paardeberg. 


1414. You were part of the forces hemming in Cronje? 
What time were you taken ill?—Cronje surrendered on 
the 27th February ; I should think it would be about the 
ord or 4th of March. 


1415. Was it enteric ?—No, I was sent from Osfontein 
into Kimberley with dysentery. I felt rather sick at 
Paardeberg after drinking the water. We marched from 
there to Osfontein, and I was well enough to continue 
the march. There was no possible means for looking 
after the sick at Paardeberg, and Lord Roberts told us 
he would send us to Kimberley, and so we were for- 
warded on to Kimberley by-ox-wagons. 

1416. How long were you in the ox-wagon ?—I believe 
it was a night and two days. 

1417. Was it very rough?—They did everything they 
could for us in the ox-wagons. We had our coats and 
lits to lie on as comfortably as could be, and Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener told us that when we got 
into Kimberley we should be more cared for there. 

1418. Were you fairly well looked after in the ox- 
wagon on the way to Kimberley ?—We had a doctor and 
provisions. 

1419. They looked after you?—Yes; we got all the 
milk and everything we required. 

1420. You have nothing to complain of on that journey ? 
—Nothing to complain of, considering that we were on 
active service. _ 

1421. What hospital did you go into in Kimberley ?— 
No hospital ; they had a hall ready for us. 

1422. A large hall?—Yes, they had a piano and a 
stage, and they formerly held services there. 

1423. Do you know what the building was called ?— 
No, it was next to a Presbyterian church. 


1424. How many men were there ?—I should say fifty. 


1425. How were you looked after tthere?—We had 
everything we could wish for if we had been well enough 
to eat it; potatoes, onions, and everything sent from the 
De Beers Gold Mines. As soon as we got just into Kim- 
berley, people were coming out with large jugs of tea and 
coffee and everything we could wish for: We could not 
get fresh milk because it was not obtainable. 

1426. You have no cause of complaint of the hospitals 
in Kimberley ’—No. No one, I should think, could make 
a complaint there. 

1427. Is there anything else you think you could tell 
us ?—I was in No. 8 General Hospital, Bloemfontein. 


3892. 


1428. How did you get there ?—I was suffering from a 
slight attack of dysentery, and I was sent back there 
from my battery. 


1429. You rejoined ?—Yes, I rejoined the battery from 
there. Then I got to Bloemfontein, and I had not been 
in my battery very long before I had the attack come on 
much more severely. Then I went to tthe Highland 
Brigade and was transferred from there to No. 8 General 
Hospital. The Highland Brigade was about to move to 
Kroonstad with Lord Roberts on his advance. 


1430. What hospital did you go to at Bloemfontein ?— 
No. 8 General. 


1431. What kind of hospital was that?—It was com- 
posed of marquees for the serious cases of enteric and 
dysentery. The medical and surgical had beds. I was 
taken from there into the tent, and I had everything just 
the same fis at home. .We had fresh milk, and the only 
difference was that we were under canvas. 


14352. What was the date that you went {into the 
hospital ?—It would be just about the latter end of April. 
I went into the Highland Brigade on the 10th, and it 
would be from about the 26th April to the beginning of 
May. 

1433. You were in the marquees all this time ?—Yes, 
until June. 

1434. Was there any cause of complaint as to the way in 
which these marquees were looked after ?—In the tent I 
was in there was a Sister by day and a Sister by night, and 
a special orderly at night. 

1435. In fact, you were carefully looked after ?—Yes. 
You were given everything you wanted by the doctor and 
everyone else. The only fault in the hospital were the 
huts and the bell-tents behind. When we men came 
down from the front from Kroonstad they had not 
enough beds for their accommodation, and it was neces- 
sary to wait until a case in the hospital was strong enough 
to go down country. As soon as you were strong enough 
to go by an ambulance train you were sent to Wynberg. 
Men were taken from the bell-tents into the beds as 
quickly as possible. 

1436. There was a great rush at that time?—Yes. Just 
as we left Bloemfontein dysentery and enteric fever spread 
in Bloemfontein more than in any other part of the 
country that I was in. Nearly everyone had dysentery 
and enteric. The few days’ march told on them very 
much, and they were sent down to No. 8 General Hos- 
pital. The doctor himself told me that hospital was only 
supposed to hold 500 patients, and they had over 1,500 
in it, 
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1437. So far as your own personal experience is con- 
cerned, you were well looked after ?—Better than I should 
have thought anyone could be looked after. The first 
thing Lord Roberts did when he got into Bloemfontein 
was to take every place that could be obtained to put the 
sick in. It did not matter to whom the houses belonged, 
they were taken before the marquees and general hos- 
pitals were erected. That was the first thing he did after 
the flag was hoisted. 


1438. (Professor Cunningham.) During the time you 
were taken in the ox-wagon from Osfontein to Kimberiey, 
there was a medical officer in charge ?—Yes, in charge of 
the wagons. 

1439. Did he look well after you?—He did all he 
could for me. After we had had our meals he would cume 
round and ask us if we had our milk. 


1440. You had experience also of the orderlies 7—There 


(The witness 
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were no orderlies with the ox-wagons. There were men 
that were able to look after themselves to a certain ex- 
tent, men who were not so bad as the others, and they 
looked after the others. 

1441. But you have had experience of orderlies in dif- 
ferent hospitals ?—I have had experience of the orderly 
as regards Kimberley and No. 8 General. The orderlies 
were on duty there every second night. 

1442. Are you satisfied that they did their very best 
for you?—There was one man there who did well. I do 
not think I could have done so well myself if I were in 
his place. His name was Clark, and he had the Egyptian 
medal. He had three marquees to look after himself. 


1443. Did he belong to the Army Medical Corps }— 
Yes. You could not expect from the St. John’s Ambu- 
lance men what they could from the Army Medical Corps. 


1444. They were not so experienced ?—No. 
withdrew.) 


Trooper Wit11am Green, Kitchener's Horse, called; and Hxamined. 


1445. (President.) When did you fall ill?—At Bloem- 
fontein, on the 30th April. 


1446. What hospital did you go to?—No. 9, Bloem- 
fontein. 


1447. Where was that?—Just outside Bloemfontein, 
two miles. 


1448. In a building ?—No, in tents. 


1449. Where you in a bell-tent or a marquee ?— 
Marquee. 


1450. How were you looked after?—I was looked 


_ after all right. 


Pte. 
J. Power. 


1451. You did not find any canse of complaint ?—Not 
at all. 


1452. How long were you there?—A month from Apyil 
30th. : 
1453. In the tent all the time ?—Yes. 


1454. Then you were sent down to the base ?—I was sent 
down to Naauwpoort. I was about a week there, 


1455. So far as your experience goes you were well 


looked after at the hospital at Bloemfontein ?—-Yes. 


1456. Had you anything to compiain of at the latter 
hospital you went to?—-No. 


1457. Have you anything to tell us that would help us 
in this Inquiry ?—No. I was looked after all right. 

1458. (Professor Cunningham.) Do you think you were 
as well taken care of as you could possibly be under 
the circumstances ?—Yes, by the doctors, the Sisters, 
and the orderlies. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private J. Powzr, R.A.M.C. 


1459. (President.) What experience had you in the 
Army Medical Corps before you fell ill?—I was in Bloem- 
fontein, and then to recruit my health I was sent to 
Woodstock, the 5th General Hospital. 

1460. I am speaking of before you were ill?—I was 
attached to the Imperial Yeomanry, Bearer Company. 


1461. Did you see any of the sick and wounded on the 
field before you fell ill yourself?—Yes. I had to take 
them up. I wasin the bearer company. Any time that 
we got off ourselves we used to take up the other regi- 
ments. 

1462. What period did you comhmence work out there? 
—The 1st of March. 


1463. When were you at the front ?—The first time I 
started was the first week in February. 

1464. How long were you working in the R.A.M.C. 
before you became ill yourself ?—Frcem ihe second week 
in February or the end of the first week, until the end 
of April. ; 


1465. Did you see anything yourself of the working 
of the hospital ~—Yes, I was 1 the hospital. 

1466. Your duty was to pix up the men in the field, 
end bring them to the hospital ?—Yes. 


1467. When there was no actual fighting going on so 
that the bearers were not wanted, what were they doing ? 
—If you were atiached to the batteries you had to march 
with them. The other bearers that were not attached to 
the batteries used to remain at the hospital. 


1468. With regard to your experience before you fell 
ill, were the wounded fairly well looked after or not ?— 
Not before they were brought in off the field, because 
they did not appear to have enough assistants, or else 
the men did not come up. 


1469. There were not enough men up there ?—There 
were not enough, or the men did not come up. 

1470. What field in particular do you think there were 
not sufficient bearers to get the wounded off ?—The relie 
ot Kimberley was one. 4 

1471. (Professor Cunningham.) That required very 
rapid movement, did not it +—Although you could see a 
good distance around you, you could not see them. 

* 1472. Had you a sufficient number of ambulance 
wagons to take the wounded back to the collecting 


Yolunteers, called ; and 
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stations ?—Yes, when they appeared, but they wera 
some time before they used to appear. 

1473. Were these actions spread over a very wide 
area?—Yes, but in the batteries—if you are attached to 
a battery—you have only the men in that battery to 
look after. . 

1474. Were there a sufficient number of bearers to a 
battery ?—Yes, there were enough to ours. 

1475. Had you enough ambulance wagons ?—Yes, 
quite enough. 

1476. Everything went on well with you?—Yes, well 
with us. 

1477. (President.) We want only your own personal 
knowledge ?—I think everything went off well with us. 


_—e Se 


1478. You think things were working all right until — | 


you feli ill yourself ?—Yes. 


_1479. When did you fall ill?—Just after the alee of 
iXimberley, and I had to give up on the 11th of April. 
1480. What were you suffering from ?—Enteric and 
dysentery. 
1481. Were you taken straight into Kimberley ?— 


I was not very bad when I gave up, and was sent down 
to Bloemfontein. 


1482. About what time did you get to Blo dante 
—The iith of April. you 8 emfontein 


1483, And where were you put?—In No. 11 marquee. 


1484. Were you well looked after ?—Very well re 
after, but the orderlies did not attend oan bee 
They used to go out at night, and we did not have 
drinks every time we needed them.. Once or twice 
there was no one to give the bed-pans to the men, and 
they had to do everything in the bed. We were very 
well looked after by the Sisters and doctors. k 


1485. Were the orderlies in that tent Army Medical 
men ?—No, St.’ John’s Ambulance men. 

1486. And they did not look after 
No, not at night. 


1487. It was all right in the day-time, but not at 
night ?—Yes. 


_ 1488. Have you any other subject of complaint while 
in that marquee ?—No. _ ; 


you very well ?— 
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1489. You were fairly well looked after, except at 
night, and with regard to the stools?—Yes, and the 
drinks. 


1490. How long were in that marquee /—Four weeks. 





1491. What you have told us applies to most of that 
time 7—Yes. 


1492. Did you lose any money while you were there? 
—Yes, I lost from my kit everything I had. 


1493. To what do you attribute that ?—The orderlies 
took it. We were not able to look after our kits, and 
we had to give them to them. 


1494. You never heard any more about it ?—No. 
1495. Had you money in your kit ?—Yes. 


1496. And you lost it?—Yes. Everything we had; 
any little thing we had picked up and thought of bring- 
ing home for a curio was taken from it. 


1497. After you left the marquee where did you go to? 
—I was sent down convalescent. 


1498. And were you well looked after 2—In Woodstock 
IT could not have been better looked after. 

1499. (Professor Cunningham.) Had you a good train- 
ing before you went out /—I was educated at the College 
of Surgeons in Dublin, and I was going in for the pro- 
fession, but I changed my mind and went to a bank. 


1500. So that you are able to judge and give us an 
opinion on what you saw in South Africa ?—Yes. 


1501. And as far as I gather from you everything was 
done that possibly could be done for you and the other 
patients ?—I think so. 

1502. As far as doctors, Sisters, and men belonging 
to the R.A.M.C. are concerned?—Yes; I think they 
were all right. 


1505. Do you infer that the neglect arose from the 
St. John’s Ambulance men ?—Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private W. A Kipp, Army Service Corps, called ; and Examined. 


1504. (President.) When did. you fall ill?—About the 
middle of March. 


BRRY Where LAL Kroonatad. 


1506. What was done with you there?—I was brought 
down in an ox-wagon and taken to No. 11 Field 
Hospital between Bloemfontein and Kroonstad. There 
I received very good treatment, and I think altogether 
I was there about a fortnight. From there I went to 
No. 8 General Field Hospital, Bloemfontein. 


1507. Had you anything to complain of as to the way 
in which you were moved down to your hospital ?—No. 

1508. No cause of complaint as to the first hospital you 
were at ?—No, I was very comfortable. 


1509. Then you went on to the hospital at Bloem- 
fontein ?—Yes. 


1510. Which hospital did you go into there?—No. 8 
General Field Hospital, in a large marquee. 


1511. How were you treated there?—I was treated in 
every respect in a very kind manner. 


1512. How long were you there ?—Fourteen weeks. 


1513. And you were well looked after?—Yes, I was 
looked after well. 


1514. Were the men there generally well looked after, 
as far as you could see ?—Yes. 


1515. Nothing to complain of, so far ag you are aware? 


—Nothing whatever. 


1516. Did you lose any money when you were in that 
hospital ?—Not to my knowledge. I do not Inow ; they 
never let us know. 

1517. And then you were sent down to the base ?—Sent 
to the base—Wynberg. 

1518. Were you well treated there /—Yes. 


1519. As far as your experience is concerned there is 
nothing to complain of ?—Nothing. I used my discretion, 


and I should say there was nothing to complain of at all, 


so far as I could see. 

1520. (Professor Cunningham.) You were in a marquee 
in No. 8 General Hospital ?—Yes. 

1521. Were there any orderlies there ?—Yes, the St. 
John’s Ambulance orderlies. 


1522. (President.) Were they all right?—Yes, I con- 
sider they understood everything in the way of nursing, 
so far as nursing went. 


1523. (Professor Cunningham.) They were well looked 
after by the Sisters ?—Yes. 

1524. Were they under the constant supervision of the 
Sisters ?—Yes. 

1525. Had you many Sisters in that hospital 7—I 
could not teld you the strength, but we had a day, and 


night, Sister, and I had everything I could wish for. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private 7. Hors, @nd Coldstream Guards, called ; and Examined. 


1526. (President.) Where did you fall ill?—At Bloem- 
fontein on the 10th of April. 

1527. Were you suffering from enteric fever ?—Yes. 

1528. Where did they put you?—I was in the Barrack 
Hospital. 

1529. A building ?—Yes. 

1540. What building was it?—The Orange Free State 
Artillery Barracks made into a hospital. 

1531. What was it called ?—The Barrack Hospital. 

1532. Was any particular regiment in that hospital ?— 
No. 


1533. That is not the Guards’ Hospital ?—No. 
had a brigade hospital. 
they took me into it. 

1534. Tell me about that hospital?’—We were treated 
very well there. 


We 
I was taken ill one night, and 


1535. You really were?—Yes; we had proper beds, 
spring mattresses. 


1546. You had nothing to complain of, and were well 
treated ?—Yes. 


1537. Were the orderlies attentive ?—Yes. 
1538. What orderlies were they /—R.A.M.C. 


1539. They were efficient and good; every care shown 
to you?—Yes, they were first-class orderlies. 


1540. There was nothing to complain of ?—No. 
1541. How long were you there /—Five weeks. 


1542. And then you were sent to the base !—Yvs, 
Wynberg. 


1543. Had you anything to complain of there ?—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private J. Cuancay, 1st Yorkshire Regiment, called; and Hxamined. 


1544. (President.) When did you fali ill?—On the 
2nd March. 


1545. Where were you ?—Driefontein. 
1546. What were you suffering from ?—I was wounded. 


1547. Were you picked up in the field pretty soon after 
you were wounded ?—About half an hour. ‘The battle 
was over then. 

1548. And then you were picked up ?—Yes. 

3892. 


1549. Where were you taken by the bearers ?—Down 
towards the hospital. 

1550. A field hospital ?—No, to where the doctor was. 

1551. A collecting station ?—Yes, beside the kupje. 

1552. How long were you kept there ?—We had to stop 
there eight days, until Bloemfontein was relieved. 

1553. (Professor Cunningham.) I think you must be 
mistaking the collecting station for the field hospital ? 
—It was not a collecting station. 
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1554. 
Yes. 


1555. You were well looked after?—Yes, well looked 
after. 


(President.) You were taken to a field hospital ?— 


1556. What field hospital were you taken eo +~Drie- 
fontein. 

1557. How long were you in that ?—Kight days. 

1558. Were you well looked after there or not ?—Well 


looked after. 

1559. In a tent?—Yes, and there was a farmhouse; 
some were in tents and the rest of us were in this farm- 
house. 

‘1560. And you were well looked after ?—Yes. 

1561. The doctor attended to you at once ?—Yes. 

1562. Where were you moved to ?—Bloemfontein. 

1563. What hospital?—De Aars Institute. 

1564. (Professor Cunningham.) What kind of place was 
it ?—In a school. 

1565. Was it the St. Andrew’s?—No. 


1566. Is it a large hospital?—Yes, it was a large 


hospital. 


1567. How long were you there ?—I was there going on 
for two months. 
1568. Were you comfortable there ?/—Yes. 


\ (Lhe witness 


Private Sprtitacy, Royal Field 


1582. (President.) 1 think you said you are a 
trumpeter /—Yes. 

1583. Did you fail ill?—Yes. 

1584. Where?—At Bloemfontein. 

1585. Enteric fever ?—Yes. 

1586. What date?—19th March. 

1587. What hospital did you go to?’—Royal Brigade 
Field Hospital, and then I was sent down to Bloem- 
fontein. 

1588. How long were you in the first hospital ?—One 
night. 

1589. Were you looked after with care there ?—I could 
not expect much more, I slept under the wagon for the 
night. 

1590. 

1591. 


1592. 


That was in the front, was not it?—Yes. 
And you were taken down next day ?—Yes. 
Were you pretty well looked after ?—Yes. 

1593. You have nothing to complain of ?—wNo. 

1594. Where were you taken to?—To Bloemfontein 
Hospital. 

1595. What hespital ?—No. 10 General. 

1596. Was it in a building or in tents ?—In the build- 
ing. 

1597. Which building ?—Industrial Home, I think. 

1598. Were there many there?—Seven more, I think. 

1599. How long were you there?—From 21st March 
to 23rd May. I came down country then to Wynberg. 

1600. How were you looked after at Bloemfontein ?— 
We were looked after very well there. 

1601. You have nothing to complain of ?—No. 

1602. Nothing that you would like to tell ug about that 
you had to complain of in the hospital ?—They were a 
bit slow in fetching the bed-pans and things like that. 

1603. At night or in the day-time, or both ?—Both. 

1604. Were the orderlies fairly attentive except in 
that respect?—Yes, they were all right except that. 
They were volunteers down there. 
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1569. Was there anything to complain of in that hos- 
pital ?—No ; I was very well looked after there. 


1570. Were the orderlies attentive /—Yes. 

1571. Were they R.A.M.C. men?—Yes, and Volun- 
teers. 

1572. You have no cause of complaint ?—No. 


1575. And then you were moved down to Wynberg ?— 
Yes. I was there a week, and then was sent home. 

1574. As far as you are concerned, you were well ivok2d 
after throughout ?—Yes, I was. 

1575. (Professor Ounningham.) What was 
wound ?—I was wounded in the calf of the leg. 

1576. So, of course, you were not able to move 
about?—No, I could not shift myself. 

1577. And you say you were looked after within half 
an hour of the time you got your wound ?—Half an hour. 

1578. Of course, they dressed you?—Yes, with a field 
bandage. 


1579. And they took you back on a stretcher ?—Yes, 
on a stretcher of rifles. The stretcher was not there | 
at the time. 


‘ 1580. Did they make you as comfortable as possible ?— 
es. 


1581. Did you lose any money ?—No, I did not. 
withdrew.) 


your 


Artillery, called; and Examined. 
1605. Were they R.A.M.C. or Volunteers ?—Volun- 


teers. 

1606. Which Volunteers ?—R.A.M.C. Volunteers. 

1607. They were fairly atentive except in that respect ? 
—Yes, they were all right. 

1608. That is the only cause of complaint you are 
aware of ?—Yes. There was not much attention in the 
train going down. 

1609. How long were you in the train?—Three or 
four days. 

1610. Was there no one to look after you at all?— 
No orderlies there. 

1611. No doctor ?—Yes. 

1612. Did he come and look after you?—At the 
station. Wherever we stopped he came into the car- 
riage and asked us how we were. 

1613. Did you suffer much at all?—I could not—I 
had my legs bandaged up. I wanted to go to the w.c. 
very badly, but could not go. 

1614. (Professor Cunningham.) Was. that a corridor 
train ?—Yes, 

1615. It was a corridor train, and you could go from 
one end to the other?—There were only fwo saloon 
carriages. 

1616. Could the doctor come in without the train 
being stopped ?—I do not think he could come in without 
the train stopping. 


1617. But he did come when the train stopped ?—Yes. 
1618. Was he kind to you ?—Yes, he was all right. 
1619. In the hospital?’—In Bloemfontein. 

1620. Were there Sisters 2—Yes. 


1621.—Did they look after the orderlies ?—There was 
one Sister the first day. 


1622. Did they look, after the orderlies and make 
them attend to you properly ?—There were two or three 
there put on to liven them up a bit, night Sisters. 


1623. Were they kind to you ?—Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private Joun Forrester, 2nd Black Watch, called; and Examined. 


1624. (President.) You fell ill in South Africa ?—Yes, 
[ went sick in Bloemfontein, about the 18th March. 

1625. Enteric fever ?—Yes. 

1626. You were in the town’ itself when you fell ill? 
—Yes. 

1627. Where did they take you to?—The Highland 
Brigade Hospital, our own field hospital. 


1628. In tents or a building ?—In tents. 

1629. Were you put in a marquee or a bell-tent?—A 
bell-tent. 

1630. How many men were in your tent ?—Hight. 


1631. Were you well looked after ?—As well as they 
could do it. There were not many orderlies to carry 
on the work. We had one orderly for three tents. 
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There were some special tents, and there was an orderly 
for them. 

1632. Had you anything to complain of in the way 
you were looked after while in that tent ?—No. 

1633. Under the circumstances was everything done 
for you that could have been done at that time ?—Yes. 
I do not think they could have done much more, be- 
cause they had not the means. 

1634. How about going to the latrines—had you much 
trouble about that ?—When you were fit to walk you 
had to go to the trenches. When I was in the tents 
there was a stool-machine there. 

1635. That was looked after ?—Yes. 

1636. You have no cause of complaint in that re- 
spect ?—No. 

1637. Were the orderlies attentive 7—Yes. 

1638. And kind ?—He was about the best orderly I 
ever came across. 

1639. (Professor Cunningham.) Was he an R.A.M.C. 
man ?—Yes, he was a reserve man of the Medical Corps. 

1640. (President.) How long were you in this tent 
altogether ’—Six weeks. 

1641. Always in the same tent ?—Yes. 

1642. And well looked after throughout ?—Yes, just 
as well as you could be looked after there. I could not 
complain. Kverything that was necessary was given 
to us if it was possible. 
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1643. Were you lying on the ground or in a bed 2—On 
the ground for five weeks and a day or two. 

1644. Did you find much inconvenience lying on the 
ground ?—~I tell you I did not like it. 

1645. It was rather hard ?—Yes, it left marks on you, 
But we began to get used to lying about before we went 
into the tents. 

1646. You were rather accustomed to lying on the 
ground by that time ?~Yes. 

1647. You were well treated after that ?—Yes. There 
was one thing ; I think they put too many men in a hut. 
At Wynberg there were 50. 

1648. What date was that?—About May. 


1649. Fifty men in one tent ?—One big square hut. 
They were lying close together. 


1650. How long did that last ?—About a fortnight. 


. 1651. But otherwise you were well looked after ?— 
es. 

1652. Could the attendant pass between the different 
mattresses, do you think ?~I do not know. 

1653. When he came to look after you did he have to 
step over you?—He did not need to look after us; we 
were convalescent. There were so many men coming 
down from the front that they had to put us close 
together. 

1654. And they put the convalescent men rather close 
together ?—Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private Fintay Macponap, Royal Canadian Regiment, called ; and Examined. 


1655. (President.) Where did you fall ill, and what of 3 
—Of rheumatism, at Belmont. 

1656. What date?—About the 13th January. 

1657. What was done with you?—I went to the Bel- 
mont Hospital, the Field Hospital, and then I was sent to 
Orange River, and from there to Wynberg. 

1658. How were you looked after while you were at 
Belmont ?—There was no accommodation there at all; { 
had to lie on the hard bare floor. 

1659. In a building ?—Yes. 

1660. How long were you there?—I was there about 
three weeks. 
~ 1661. Tell us your experience there /—I was treated very 
well except when coming down country. We came down in 
a third-class carriage ali the way, with six men in it. 

1662. You were well looked after at Belmont itself ?— 
Yes, as far as was possible. It was early in the season, and 
there was not much accommodation up there at that time. 
I haye no complaint to make of that. 

1665. Who attended you?—Our own orderlies. 

1664. They were good men?—Yes, they were very fair 
men. 

1665. Coming down, how were you conveyed? By 
train ?—By common train ; there was no hospital train. 

1666. How long were you on the train ?/—Two days and 
two nights. 

* 1667. Who looked after you during that period ?—We 
did not see anyone ; we had to look after ourselves. We 
had some civilians along the line at the railway stations. 


1668. Was there nobody with the train?—One doctor 
and one orderly. 

1669. Did they do what they could ?—I expect ihey did 
—they never came to look at me at all. 

1670. Did you need help ?—I did not need it very much. 
I was not able to do much myself, but my fellow pas- 
sengers in the train looked after me as much as possible. 

1671. What hospital did you come to ?—Wynberg. 

1672. What time did you get there /—February 7th. 

1675. Were you well looked after there ?—Yes, pretty 
fair, except that they robbed me when I got there. 

1674. Who do you suspect of robbing you ?—R.A.M.C. 
orderlies. They were the crowd that met me at the station, 
and took the stuff in my haversack, and took the haver- 
sack from me. When I got it again all the stuff had gone 
out of it—a chocolate box, and about £3 worth of feathers. 

1675. Did’ you ever try to find out who took ‘ti—I 
tried to find out there, but could not get any satisfaction. 

1676. Did you complain to the officer ?—I did. 

1677. But otherwise you were well looked after at Wyn- 
berg ?—Very well. 

1678. (Professor Cunningham.) During your tram 
journey, what was your temperature ?—I had no fever. 

1679. So that really you did not require the attention 
of a medical man ?—No, I did not require it. 

1680. You do not wish to make any compiaint about that 
journey ?—No, my complaint is about the way in which I 
was robbed when I got there. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Driver Beri, Ammunition Column, Royal Horse Artillery, called ; and Examined. 


1681. (President.) Where were you taken ill?—At 
‘Bloemfontein. 

1682. Bloemfontein itself?—I went to Bloemspruit 
from Bloemfontein, about four hours’ journey. 

- 1683. Was there anything to complain of during that 

journey ?—No. I went sick about four days ‘before I was 
in the military hospital. I was very bad with rheumatic 
fever. I went sick seven days. 

1684. You think they ought to have sent you into the 
hospital earlier ?—Yes. 

1685. Did the doctor see you from time to time ?— 
Yes ; the doctor was along with the “Q” Battery. 

1586. I suppose he hoped you were going to get better ? 
—Perhsps so. 

1687. (Professor Cunningham.) Did he take your tem- 
perature ?—Yes, the day he admitted me to hospital. 


1688. But not before that?—No. 


1689. (President.) What hospital did you go into?— 
No. 9 General. 

1690. Where was that ?—At Bloemfontein. 

1691. What building?—Tents. The biggest part of 
that hospital was bell-tents, but I was in a marquee. 

1692. How long were you there?—From the 28th of 
April to the 28th of May. 

1693. How were you looked after?—Very well, while 
T was in the hospital at Bloemfontein. 

1694, You had nothing to complain of in that marquee ? 
—Nothing at all. 

1695. Did you lose any money ?—No. 

1696. So far as you are concerned your own experience 
is that there is nothing to complain of ?—No, nothing 
at all. 

1697. Was there much crush at that time /—Yes, there 
was. 
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1698. But no overcrowding ?—No, there were about 
eight men in the marquee. 


1699. (Professor Cunningham.) What did they give you 
t) lie upon ?—I had a spring bed in the marquee. 


1700. Were there plenty of Sisters?—Yes, they were 
very good nurses. 


1701. And orderlies?—Yes, there were about five dif- 
ferent orderlies in the course of the month, men sent 


(The witness 
Gunner Corr, Royal Field 


1705. (President.) Did you fall ill in South Africa ?— 
Yes, Kroonstad. 

1706. On what date ?—The 12th of May. 

1707. What was the matter ?—Rheumatic fever. I was 
marked sick by the section officer. I was unable to knock 
about, and do my duty, and so I had to go sick. 

1708. What did they do with you at first ?—I lay ina 
tent in the hospital for two days until the Monday morn- 
Then a convoy was going down to Zand River— 
that was as far as the railway came at the time. They 
put us in a bullock-wagon, and we had three days and 
three nights in that wagon. 


1709. That was not a very pleasant experience ?—No, 
and we had two wet nights out of the three. 

1710. Had you any covering?—Only one blanket and 
a great coat. 

1711. Did you suffer much during that time ?—I was 
in great agony with the pain. My legs were so bad that 
I could not move about and do anything for myself. 


1712. Who looked after you during that time ?—We had 
to look after ourselves, and the men who could knock 
about helped us. 

1713. Were there any orderlies?—No, only the one 
doctor, who went down with us, a lieutenant doctor. 


1714. Was he a good man?—Yes, a very nice man. 


1715. Did he look after you as much as he could ?— 
He did his best to get anything for us, but he could not 
do much. When we left Kroonstad we were served 
with three days’ rations, and we were told we should get 
at Zand River our other two days’ rations to carry us on 
to Bloemfontein, but there was no commissariat there, 
and we got no rations. We got into Zand River at day- 
break, and lay in the sun all day. Two luggage trains 
came up about 10 o’clock at night, one loaded with 
bridge material and one loaded with horse-boxes. The 
horse-boxes were unloaded, and the men unable to move 
were carried on stretchers and laid in the horse wagons 
just as the horses were taken out, on top of the manure 
and everything. Zand River Bridge was destroyed, and 
the material had come up to repair it. 

1716. Did anybody look after you much during that 
time ?—No, we had no one to look after us. Those able 
to get about looked after the men not able to get about. 


1717. There were no orderlies?--No orderlies what- 
ever. 


1718. Any doctor ?—Only the lieutenant doctor. 


1719. He did his best ?—Yes, he did his best. When 
we got to Brandford, a big station down the line, there 
was a commissariat there, and he got one tin of milk 
between five men, and that was all we had for two 
days’ rations. 

1720. What hospital did you go in when you got to 
Bloemfontein ?—No. 9 General Hospital. 


1721. Was that a tent hospital ?—Yes, marquees and 
bell-tents. 
1722. Which were you in?—A bell-tent. 


1723. How many men were in your tent?—Nine in 
the tent. All kinds of cases. 


1724. How were you looked after there ?—As regards 
being looked after, we were looked after very badly. 
In one instance I was ordered medicine by the doctor 
three times a day, and the orderly was supposed to 
bring it round. I could not get up. I got one dose of 
medicine during the eleven days I was in hospital. I 
asked for it time after time, and he said: “If you want 
it, get up and get it.” I knew, where it was, but I was 
unable to walk and get it. I was kept in one tent. The 
lines of tents were numbered A, B, C, and I was in C. 


1725. Who was this orderly ?—I cannot say his name. 
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from differeni regiments marked fit for duty, but who 
were not up to much. 

1702. They were not the regular R.A.M.C. orderlies ? 
—There were very few of them in No. 9 General Hos- 
pital ; they were mostly St. John’s Ambulance men. 

1703. How did they do their work?—Some of them 
did it very well. 

1704. After you went down you had nothing to com- 
plain of 7—No. 


withdrew.) 


Artillery, called; and Examined. 


i was not well acquainted enough with him, and did not 
want to be. He was a bad lot. 

1726. Was he an R.A.M.C. man?—A St. John’s Am- 
bulance man. They were nearly all St. John’s Am- 
bulance men there; mere boys. This young chap in 
our tent was nothing but a mere boy. He did not seem. 
willing to do anything for anyone that asked him. We 
could get nothing. It was three days in succession that I 
was on milk diet with rheumatic fever. Nearly every 
man was on milk for four or five days when he went. 
into that hospital. There were three days in succession 
when we did not get a pint of milk at dinner-time, and. 
we got two pints at tea-time. 

1727. (Professor Cunningham.) Did not you make 
complaint to the medical officer ?—It made no difference. 
I made a complaint several times about my milk and 
medicine and never heard anything about it. They were: 
civilian doctors. 

1728. What did the doctors say ?—They said they 
would see about it. 


1729. Who was the civilian doctor?—I could not tell 
you. 


1730. You do not know his name ?—No. 
rather ill and did not take much notice of them. 


1751. But you made complaints ?—Hvery man in the 
tent was complaining badly. There were two or three 
different complaints made every day, but there was 
mate anything done. You never heard anything more 
about it. « 


1752. Were there no Sisters there ?—No, the Sisters: 
were in the marquee-tents—not in the bell-tents. 


- 1733. (President.) How long were you in this bell- 
tent ?—Eleven days. 


1734. Were many of the men there as much as 
eleven days?—No. As a rule if they got any worse 
they were carried over to the marquees. There were 
nite cases which were in there when I went to Wyn- 

erg, 


I was. 


1755. The worse cases were there for a short time ?— 
Yes ; when we first came down country we were all in 
the bell-tents. ; 


1736. Were they removed fairly quickly?—Yes. If 
they came in over-night they were taken away next 
morning. 

1757. But you were left there some time ?~Yes, 
eleven days. We came in about eleven o'clock atnight,. 
and we had to curl in the best way we could. We got 
nothing that night and a pint of milk next morning. 
The milk was always brought up cold; we never got: 
anything warm. 

1758. Where did you go after you left that tent ?—To- 
Wynberg. 

1759. Were you attended to there?—I have no com- 
plaints whatever to make about Wynberg. 

1740. Did you lose anything ?—No, I cannot say I did 
lose anything myself. ' 

1741. (Professor Cunningham.) You say that when you 


were brought down to Bloemfontein you were brought 
down in a horse-box ?—Yes. 


1742. No person made any attempt to clean out that 
horse-box before you were put into it?—No; there were 
three men in the horse-box. I was unable to get up. 


1745. Were you able at that time to see if there was 
any railway servants or orderlies about to clean the box? 
Pe bite in the middle of the night when we left Zand 

iver. : / 


1744. Do you think it could have been avoided iN 0, 
I do not thimk it could have been avoided, not unless 


they had some niggers to do it. That might have been 
done. 
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1745. Do you not think that if they had made an effort the other men who were in the same box with me, until 
they might have done it?—They could have done it—it we got to Bloemfontein. 
was not impossibie—if they had got the niggers to do it. 


Tt was the middle of the night when we left. 1747, Had you any covering ?—One blanket and my 
1746. Do you think the doctor knew you were brought coat. 
down in this horse-box?—Yes. The remainder of the 1748. Was there no cover to the truck ?-Yes, there 


men were put into open trucks; the open trucks had was a cover over the top, but there was plenty of ven- 
harness. In the horse-box the manure was two feet  tilation and a terrible draught. It was getting very cold 
or two feet five inches deep. I laid on that, as did when we left Kroonstad. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private Jams Hoormn, Army Service Corps, called: and Examined. 
1749. (President.) When did you fall ill?~—On the 1754. You were first at the field hospital?—No, I 


48th of March. was in the General Hospital. 
1750. Where ?—Ladysmith. : “ 1755. Was it well conducted while you were there ?— 
es. 
1751. During the siege ?—After the siege. 1756. Where were you taken down to then ?—I came 


straight down to Durban. 


; ; 1757. (Professor Cunningham.) What was the matter 
1753. You have nothing to complain of ?—No. with you?—Enteric fever. — 


(The witness withdrew.) 


1752. How were you looked after ?—Very well. 


; 
Private Mastin, 2nd West Kent Regiment, called ; and Examined. 


1758. (President.) Did you find anything to complain only accommodated 500, and there were about 1,500 when 
of when you were sick ?—Yes, the meals were not re- I was there. 


gular. 1764. There was not a sufficient number of orderlies ?— 
1759. Where was that?—Bloemfontein, No. 8 Port- No. 
land Hospital. 1/85. But they did their best?—Yes. 
1760. What date was that?—The Srd of May. 1766. You did not lose anything there?—No, I had 
1761. Was the attendance good?—Yes, there was %™©° things there, but I got them all together. 
very good attendance. It was not the medical officers’ 1767. So far as your experience is concerned, it was 
fault, but the orderlies. only the want of attention of the orderlies due to there 


; : q not being a sufticient number ?—Yes. 
a eee ay 8!) John’s Arabulazice Corps. 1768. (Professor Cunningham.) So you were well sat- 


1763. They were not attentive enough ?—The hospital _ isfied ?—Yes. 
(Lhe witness withdrew.) 


Sergeants Ruep, 14th Hussars, called ; and Examineu. 


1769. (President.) Had you anything to find fault with? ~ 1773. Were vou well attended to there?—Yes. ‘The 


Na. doctor used to come round twice a day, and the staff- 
1 70 uigietmicrs you-No. 15 Field Hospital dabei three times a day, and we always got our meals 
y : Meh arash > regularly. 
Bloemfontein. | 3 2 4 
1774. Were the orderlies attentive?—Very attentive, 
1771. What date ?—The 14th of May. I think ; they were the most attentive orderlies I have 
1772. Marquee or bell-tent /—Bell-tent. seen yet. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Lance-Corporal WEAVER, Military Foot Police, callel ; and Examined. 


1775. (President.) Have you any complaint to make?—None, as regards myself, but I saw a lot of comrades 
who lost their money and different things, through the orderlies. 
1776. Where were you ?—Modder Spruit. ' 
(The witness withdrew.) 





SECTION B. 


‘ oe earn eee 
PRESENT : 


Dr. W. S. Cuurcn (in the Chair). | Mr, FREDERICK HARRISON. 


The following 20 witnesses were examined in the wards of the Hospital :— 
Private Writer; Examined. 


1777. (Chawwman.) Have you anything to tell us? 1781. When you got to hospital you were pretty well 
You know what we have come down for. We have come looked after ?—Yes, I had refreshment ag soon as I got 
down to hear from any of you unfortunate sick or into hospital. 

-wounded fellows how you were looked after and treated . fem 
between your getting wounded and reaching home?— Raedae HERO ce Srna sel well 
I was very well treated ; as well as I could expect to be ; »¥ : S- 


treated. é ae n you tave gnything that you have to tell us 
| : : hints hes that might have been better, we wish to hear it. If yo 

E (ee ; 4 ’ ; you 

aris. Where were you wounded !—At Pieter’s Hill: wish it, your name will not transpire, and nobody will 


1779. How long were you left lying before you were know we have examined you?—There was nothing. { 
.carried away /—From Friday night to about seven o'clock came into hospital ; for two days I laid at Chievel ey. ; 
Saturday night. It was about one o'clock when I got got some warm milk and some biscuits. That is all T 
into hospital. had in the field hospital till I came to Chieveley. When 

1780. You suffered a good deal during that time, 1 | came to Chieveley I had the same. 
suppose, with one thing and another ?—Yes. 1784. Would you have liked better food ?—I could have 


Gunner Cope. 
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eaten better food if I could have got it. There was no 
way of getting it. 

1785. We cannot have everything when we are on a 
campaign, but you have not had much to complain of? 
—No, sir. 

1786. Did the orderlies treat you pretty well?—Yes. 

1787. You do not think they took any of your milk 
or food ?—No. 

1788. And you were pretty comfortable coming home ? 
—I was ordered treatment coming home, but did not 
get it. 

1789. What treatment ?—Plaster. 


Lance-Sergeant W. LAWRENCE, 


1796. (Chairman.) Where were you wounded ?—At 
Spion Kop. 

1797. Could you tell us, just shortly, what happened 
to you between your being wounded and your coming 
back here?—I was taken from Spion Kop to the col- 
lecting station, and then from the collecting station to 
Spearman’s Hill. 


1798. Where were you wounded ?—I was shot through 
the head. 


1799. So you do not know much about it; you were 
knocked out of time ?—Yes, till about three weeks after 
the operation. 


_ 1800. Were you quite satisfied with. your treatment 
in hospital after you got to yourself?—Yes, quite 
satisfied. 


1801. And on your way home?—Yes. We were 
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1790. Your leg was to be put up in plaster ?—Yes. 
1791. That was not done ?—No. 
1792. You did not get your plaster case for your leg? 


—No, I had to come home with a splint covered with 
flannel. 

1793. You did not get your plaster case for your leg, 
but had to come home with a splint ?—Yes. 


1794. Did they not give you the plaster case on board 
ship?—No; they said they could get no plaster, the 


doctor who was attending me. 


1795. Is your leg getting on now ?—Yes, 


1st Border Regiment ; Examined. . 


treated better in Africa than we were on the “ Nubia” 
coming home. 

1802. What did not you like about the “ Nubia” 7— 
The food. 

1803. Your rations were bad ?—Not particularly short, 
but it was all the same, and if you could not eat it you 
did without. It was what they cali a “bread-and-meat 
diet.” A man who has been in bed for months before 
that does not feel inclined to eat meat and bread. TI 
know I could not touch it until I was very nearly home. 
Since I have been here I have had nothing to complain 
of, nor in Africa. I had everything I wanted. 


1804. You did not have a very comfortable passage 


home; but that was partly because you could not eat 


the. food ?—I could not eat it. I was only picking up 
then. 
1805. (Mr. Harrison.) Which hospital were you in 


in Africa mostly ?—Mooi River Hospital. 


Private Farrerti, Connaught Rangers; Examined. 


1806. (Chairman.) You heard what I said io the last 
witness ?—Yes. I was shot on the 15th of December at 
Colenso. I was taken that evening off the field and 
brought into camp. The next day I came down to Maritz- 
berg Hospital. I remained there three months and 
seven or eight days. I was very well treated in the hos- 
pital, and I have no complaints to make. 

1807. You do not think anybody took your rations ?— 
No. 

1808. After you left there you went back to the Cayie, I 


Lance-Corporal T. J. Smarvt, 


1812. (Chairman.) You have been hurt in the leg ?— 
Yes, in the thigh; and also in the breast. 


1815. Where did you get wounded ?—At Paardeberg. 


1814. You went up with Lord Roberts from Modder 
River to Paardeberg?—Yes. I was wounded in the first 
day’s fighting on Sunday. 

1815. Were you left out long after you were wounded 
before ‘the bearers took you off ?—Yes. I was wounded 
at five o'clock in the evening. I was in General 
Macdonald’s brigade. We were charging the trench, and 
I got knocked over about five o'clock in the evening and 
Thad to lie there. I could not move when I was wounded. 
f lay there till I was picked up at seven o’clock the next 
morning. I was picked up then by some men in the 
Shropshires and Canadians, I believe. They were not 
stretcher bearers. I do not know whether they were skir- 
mishing or not, A Canadian doctor dressed me and sent 
me into the field hospital, which was about two miles 
from where I was wounded—between a mile and two 
miles. 

1816. I suppose although you were not carried off, the 
men were engaged in carrying off the wounded as much 
as they could 2—No one where I was. 

1817. Not in sight of you?—No. 

1818. When you got into the field hospital did they 


look after you pretty well?—I/got dressed again. I had 
to wait about an hour to take my turn, and then I was 


dressed again. 
1819. You did not go on from Paardeberg ?/—No, I was 


sent back. a 


suppose /—No, I went from Maritzberg Hospital down to 
Durban. I came home on the “Gaskaha.” I was very 
well treated coming home on it. 

1809. You could manage your diet ?—Yes. 


1810. Where were you wounded ?—I got shot in the 
left arm: close to the shoulder and in the spine of the 
back, and two places in the right foot. The one I got in 


my back paralysed me in both limbs. 


1811. Have you anything else you wish to say No. 
I have no complaints to make. 


Seaforth Highlanders; Examined. © 


1820. How did they get you back from Paardeberg ?— 
In buck-wagons. 
nearly killed me. 


It nearly killed us going back; it — 


1821. The shaking or the sun ?—The shaking ; and not . 


only the sun, but we got wet through. Each night there 
came on a tremendous storm. When I got to Jacobsdal 
I was taken into the Boer hospital—it was a German 
ambulance hospital—and there I was nursed again and 
kept there for a day and night, and then sent on to 
Modder River the next day. 


1822. In an ambulance ?—No, in a buck-wagon again. 
As we were going to Modder River it came on to rain and 
rained the whole night. I was lying there with only one 
blanket, and I was wet, through—soaked. Then when I 
got to Modder River they had not any canvas. There 
was a lot of canvas, but they were filled up. Then we 
were put into tents on the wet ground, just left lying 
there with a wet blanket. i 


1823. You had no waterproof %—No, just one wet 
blanket. I lay there till the next day, and then came 
down by the ambulance train from Cape Town to Wyn- 
berg. 

1824, Nobody could help its being wet weather ?—No. 
Modder River had been a camp for three months. You 
would have thought they would have made provision for 
us coming in. 


1825. Were not. they pretty well filled up ?—They had 
the canvas there, but it was not pitched till we got there: 
They were pitching it when we got in. 
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1826. Then you went down to Cape Town in the am- 
bulance train ?—Yes. 


1827. Where did you go to?—To N o. 1 General Hos- 
pital at Wynberg. 


1828. Were you pretty comfortable there ?—Oh, yes ; 
it could not have ‘been better. We had everything we 
wanted. 


1829. During all that time you were chiefly looked after 
by orderlies ?—We had to look after ourselves ; I do not 
know about orderlies. 


1850. I mean you were attended by orderlies, not 
nurses /—Yes, not women nurses. 


1831. Did the orderlies, as far as they were able, treat Lance-Corpl. 
you well, or do you think they took any of your food ?}— 7. J. Smart. 
Oh, no, I do not think that. es 

27 July 1900. 


1832. (Mr. Harrison.) How long do you think it was 
between the time you got wounded and when you 
got on to ‘the ambulance train to go down to the Cape? 
—I should think it was nearly a week. I got wounded 
on the 18th February, and I got into Wynberg Hospital 
on the 28th February. 





Private McDonna ; Examined. 


1833. (Chairman.) What campaigns have you been 
through ?—I have ‘been through the Indian Mutiny, the 
China War, and the Abyssinian War. 


1834. You are an old soldier, and have seen a deal of 
service /—Yes. 

1835. What capacity were you in in South Africa?—I 
went as a volunteer from New Zealand. I paid my fare 
to South Africa to join the local volunteers. I served up 
to the time that I was crippled. 


1836. Were you wounded or sick ?—Wounded. 
1837. Where ?—In the spine. 


1838. You have seen a good deal of service ?—Yes, I 
have. 


1839. You know the object of our coming down to-day ? 
—I have heard something about it. 


1840. You know that if you do not desire, we will not 
give your name ?’—You can give my name and welcome. 
There are many officers well up in the service who will 
know when they hear my name that I know what I am 
talking about. ~ 


1841. Have you anything that you can tell us that hap- 
pened to you that ought not to have happened to you? 
—Tell me what you want to know. 


1842. Were you as comfortable as circumstances would 
permit after you were wounded?—I will just tell you. 
I dare say that any man who knows anything about cam- 
paigning will bear me out in this. I never was more 
surprised in my life than when I went down to the 
field hospital to find the amount of comfort and provision 
that was made for the sick and wounded. I never was 
more surprised. Anyone who knows anything about 
campaigning knows it is utterly impossible for a command- 


ing officer to be at the front and carry a lot of bed-cots Pte 
with him. It is absurd the things that I have read in yo ponna 
the newspapers about carrying no bed-cots. A man is 
lucky to get a tent to cover him and a blanket to lie on. 
That is my experience. 





1843. I would like to ask you one or two questions, 
because you are an old and experienced and most 
valuable man. Did you ever see better medical pre- 
cautions and preparations made in any of your other 
campaigns than in this?—Never anything equal to it; 
I was thoroughly surprised. When I went down to the 
field hospital I was thoroughly surprised. It was fully 
equal to this, though they were only tents. I have in 
my red bag a photograph of the field hospital, and some 
other photographs. (Shown to the Commissioners.) 


1844. When you were on the transport did you have 
anything to complain of ?—Not a single thing. 
1845. Nor here ?—Nor here. 


1846. In fact, you think that although you were un- 
lucky enough to get wounded, under the circumstances 
everything has been done for you that could have been 
done /—Kverything that mortal man could do under the 
circumstances. I will tell you another.thing. There is 
only one in a hundred, we will say 1 per cent., who 
made any kind of complaint, and those are fellows who. 
ought to take their mothers with them wherever they 
go. 

1847. Where were you wounded ?—At Paardeberg. 


1848. (Mr. Harrison.) Who took these photographs ? 
—They were taken by a half-caste in Cape Town. 

(Chairman.) I am really very proud to have had the 
opportunity of seeing a man who has served his country 
so well as you have. 


' 


Private G. W. Garrarpd; Hxamined. 


1849. (Chairman.) Were you wounded, or sick ?— 
Sick. 

1850. Where did you fall sick ?—At Eland’s Laagte, 
just after the relief of Ladysmith. 

1851. Was it dysentery, or fever ?—Hnteric fever. 

1852. That is how it began?—Yes, it began with 
enteric fever. Then they sent me from Hland’s Laagte 
down to Chieveley Hospital on the 4th April. 

1853. Were you pretty comfortable at Chieveley ?— 
Yes, they did what they could for us. Of course, they 
could not do the same there as they could at home; 
they had not the convenience. From Chieveley I went 
to Mooi River. I was there with dysentery. 


1854. Did you get better of your enteric fever ?—Yes, 


I was better of the enteric fever on the Ist May, and they py, Gg. W. 
sent me down to Mooi River Convalescent Oanapy to) “Gayreyd 
get up my strength before I went to the front again. 8) 
During the journey down dysentery came on. And then, 

before I got to the convalescent camp, I was taken 

straight to the hospital. 


1855. You have been bad ever since ?—I have been 
bad ever since. 


1856. Have you anything to complain of at all?—No. 
1857. Nor on your journey home ?—No. 


1858. Did the orderlies treat you pretty well ?—They 
treated me pretty fairly, sir. 


1859. You have no complaint of their having taken 
your wine or your food or anything ?—No. 


Private T. Payne, Ist Oxfordshire Light Infantry ; Examined. 


1860. (Chairman.) Have you been sick or wounded 4 
—Wounded. . 


1861. Where ?—At Paardeberg. 


1862. Can you tell us something about it ?—I can say 
I was well looked after. 


1863. What time in the day were you wounded ?— 
On the 9th February at 5 o’clock in the morning. 


1864. When did the bearers pick you up ?—About 12. Pte. 


1865. Did you go back in a buck-wagon?—No, in an J. Payne. 
oX-wagon. SFr 


1866. To Modder River ?—Yes. 


1867. Of course, it was very unlucky that you should 
be knocked over; but since that you have not had any- 
thing to complain of, either on the way home or at Cape 
‘own ?—No. 


A Privats; Examined. 


1868. (Chairman.) Would you like to tell us any 


3892. 


thing ?—I have nothing to complain ot. ‘A -Priteds 


— 





A Private. 
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A Privats; Examined. 


1869. (Chairman.) Where were you wounded ?~—At 
Pieter’s Hill. I was shot in the left hip. 


1870. Have you anything to complain of in the way 
you were treated at first ?—No, I have nothing to comi- 
plain of. 

1871. We want to know everything ; don’t be reticent 


if there is anything you think could have been done 
better for you under the circumstances. Of course, 


men in a campaign are not like men here ?—That is 
right enough, sir. I have only one thing to say, and 
that is, I got wounded at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and I was not taken away till the next morning. The 
stretcher bearers could not come up; I think the fire 
was too heavy. 

1872. You yourself did not think you were wilfully 
neglected ?—Oh no, and otherwise I was all right with 
the orderlies and everyone. 


- 


Private Henry Duprzy, Rifle Brigade ; Examined. 


1873. (Chairman.) Can you tell us anything about 
your case ?—I was wounded on the 23rd February, and 
taken to the field hospital. 

1874. What engagement were you in?—At Pieter’s 
Hill. I was taken down to the camp hospital on the 
24th, and I was treated at that hospital better than I 
am treated here, as regards medical treatment. 


1875. Have you anything to complain of?—No, 
nothing. I have no cause to complain. 


1876. Have you any complaint of the authorities in 


the hospital that you were first taken to?—Nothing. I 
was treated there better than I am treated here as re- 
gards medical treatment. ; 
1877. And with regard to other things?—And with 
regard to everything. At the Mooi River we had 3 or 
4 orderlies, and they were constantly in the tent, from 
6 in the morning to 8 o’clock at night, whereas I do 


not think at the present time there is an orderly here. | 


He was always there if we wanted anything, 


1878. And the orderlies looked well after you ?—The 


orderlies at Mlooi River looked well after me. 


Private Bratz, 2nd Kast Surrey Regiment; Examined. 


1879. (Chairman.) Where were you wounded ?-—At 
Pieter’s Hill. I was wounded in the thigh ; I had a frac- 
tured thigh. The only thing I have to say is that it was 
two months before they found out it was fractured. 

1880. It is sometimes a difficult thing to find out. How 
did they find it out; did they use the Réntgen rays upon 
you ?—No, they did not find it out till I got here. 

1881. They did not neglect you; they did what they 
could?—Yes ; they healed the wound, and the treatment 
was all right. 

1882. You are not a doctor, and possibly the thigh was 
not broken, but gave way afterwards?—No ; it was two 
inches short. I could not put it on the ground. It was 


swinging about. I showed the doctor at Modder River, — 


and he said it was a strain. 


1883. Was not your thigh done up in any way in South 


Africa ?—It was after it was healed up. | 
1884. After the wound was healed up?—Yes. 
1885. But still they did not neglect you?—No. 
1886. Did the orderlies look well after you ?—Yes. 
1887. And did not take your grub ?—No. 


1888. We have been told that the men sometimes took 


the grub of those who could not help themselves ?—No. 
1889. They did not take yours ?—No. 


A Private; Examined. 
1890. (Chairman.) You have heard what I have asked the last witness ?—Yes. 


1891. Have you anything to tell us?—No. 


Private Hraty, Royal Munster Fusiliers; Examined. 


1892. (Chairman.) Have you been wounded or sick? 
—A bad leg—an abscess. 


1893. Where did you get it?—-At Orange River— 
Graspan. I had to go to the Orange River Hospital. 


1894. That was pretty nearly the first engagement there ? 
—Yes. 


1895. Did they pick you up as soon as they could ?— 
They did. There was no doctor there. I could not get to 
the hospital till the doctor came to see me. 


1896. When you were wounded, you were picked up in 
the field, and taken to the field hospital, were you not? 
—Yes. 


1897. They dressed you there ?—Yes, it was an abscess, 


Private SaptER, 1st Royal Dublin Fusiliers ; Examined. 


1902. (Chairman.) Have you anything to tell us?—I had every consideration in South Africa. 


anything about it ; I was treated with every consideration. 
1903. And on your way home ?—Yes. 


A PrivatE; Examined (wn camera), 


1904. (Chairman.) Have you anything to tell us?--. 
Yes, I have to complain of the orderlies. It did not 
matter how bad a man was, if he made any complaint he 
was given a black look. 


1905. Where were you?—At Heilbron in the Orange 
Free State. ; 


1906. Do you know whether they were Army orderlies 
or Ambulance me» *—They were Army orderlies. 


a swelling of the knee. They treated me for a different 
abscess from what it was. ; 

1898. You were looked after pretty well, although they 
were not able to find out quite what the disease was at 
first? You have nothing to complain of in the way of 


neglect ?—I was treated for the wrong disease; they 


treated me for a disease I never had. 


1899. It is a difficult matter to find out what is the 
matter with a person sometimes, especially if he has an 


abscess in the knee, but, apart from their not being right — 
about the nature of the disease, you have nothing to — 


complain of ?—No. 


1900. (Mr. Harrison.) Did they do what they thought 
was right ?—Yes. 


1901. And you got good food, and so on ?—Yes. 


1907. At what hospital were you in at Heilbron ?—At 
the field hospital—I could not tell you whether it was 


the Ist or 2nd ; but there is only one hospital there. ji 
1908. Were you moved from there?—Yes, to Lindley. 

We were moved from there by road to Railhead—we had 

to go by wagon. Then we went by rail to Kroonstad. 
1909. (Mr, Harrison.) On whatd 

On the 28h May ) On what day were you wounded ? 


I cannot say — 


| 


q 
a 


| 


f 
q 
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1910. (Chatrman.) Do you remember what hospital 
you were in at Kroonstad ?—It was the Field Hospital. 
Ido not know the number of it, but there was only one 
hospital there. 9 

1911. Were the orderlies as bad at Kroonstad as at 
Heilbron ?—Yes ; they were the same all the way down. 
They did not seem to care about doing anything at all if 
aman wastbad. The patients passed remarks about it. 

1912. Then afterwards you went down to the Cape ?— 
I got a train from Kroonstad right to the Cape. 


1915. Then did you go to Woodstock, or where ?—I 
went to Woodstock and got under treatment. 


‘ 


1914. You were put under treatment there ?—Yes. A Private. 


1915. At Woodstock you do not think they bagged any 7 
of your: grub or wine?—Not at Woodstock. It is done ~’ 
on the field. I know, because the rations were sent over 
to me and all I got was a biscuit. 


1916. That was in the field hospital ?—Yes. 
1917. (Mr. Harrison.) At Heilbron ?—At Heilbron. 


1918. What was the matter with you?—I was wounded 
in my arm. 


1919. It is getting all right now ?—Yes. 
1920. You have nothing to complain of here ?—No. 


July. 1900. 


Private Forp, 135th Hussars; Examined. 


1921. (Chairman.) Have you anything to tell us?— 
I do not think I have anything to tell you. 
1922. Were you sick ?—Yes, 


: from dysentery, about 
25 miles from Ladysmith. 


1923. Where did you go to?—I went to Estcourt, .and Pte. Ford. 


from there to Moci River. 


1924. You have no complaint to make? You were 


treated as well under the circumstances as you could 
be ?—Yes. 





A Privars; Examined (in camera). 


1925. (Chatrman,) Where were you wounded;?—At 
Karee Siding. The medical staff did a nasty trick to 
my regiment. : 

1926. What was that?—There were 16 men sent 
to the hospital I was in, and the stretcher bearers came 
and stole a lot of rations. We had nothing at all that 
day. I was sent away to Bloemfontein. 

1927. When you were sent back to Bloemfontein what 
hospital were you sent to?—Grey’s College. 


_ 1928. Were you pretty comfortable at Grey’s College? 
—Yes. It was after we had been there a fortnight. 
They had just newly opened it. We were all put in a 
ward like this, and we had to lie down on the floor. 

1929. You had no. beds ?—No. 

1930. But still you cannot always have beds in a cam- 
paign?—No, we do not expect it. 

1951. Under the circumstances, except for these or- 
derlies having taken the food, you think you were as well 


treated as you could be?—Yes, I had very little to do 4 Private. 


with them afterwards in Bloemfontein. 


1932. You were sent back to the Cape?—I was ten 
weeks in Bloemfontein. 





1955. What was the nature of the wound; were you 
shot in the arm ?—~Yes. 


1934. Had you fever as well?—No. There was a 
little neglect in not taking the bullet out of my arm. 


1935. (Mr. Harrison.) Do you remember the date 
you got to Bloemfontein ?—I think it was about the 10th 
of March. 


1936. And you were there ten weeks?—I came back 
from Karee Siding on the 31st March. 


1957. It was at Karee Siding they took your food ?— 


_Yes. 


1938. Then you were at Bloemfontein from the 31st 
‘March till when ?—Till the 11th June. 


Private Coppins, 2nd East Kent Regiment; Hxamined. 


1939. (Chairman.) Were you wounded or sick ?~— 
Wounded. 


1940. Where ?—At Driefontein on the 10th of March. 


1941. Could you tell us about it. Were you left long 
on' the field or not ?—No, I was not long on the field— 
about an hour and a half, I think. There was nothing to 
complain of because there were so many of us. 


1942. You were lucky, and got away soon after ?— 
Yes. 


1943. Then you were taken to the field hospital ?— 
Yes. 


1944. And your wound dressed ?—Yes, dressed the © 


same night. 


1945. And then you were sent back to the rear, I 
suppose ?—No, we remained there till Lord Roberts’s 
forces marched into Bloemfontein, and then they sent 
.a convoy back for me. 


1946. You were taken on .to Bloemfontein ?—Yes. 
_- 1947. Can you tell us something about it—had you a 
‘very rough time of it?7—No. Of course, I was in the field 
hospital waiting for a convoy to come. 

1948. Were you crowded ?—No, there were six in our 
tent. 


1949. Was it a bell-tent?—Yes, two of them were 
stretcher cases, and the other four, like myself, were 
laid on the ground. 


1950. You cannot expect to carry a bed with you on a Pye, Coppins. 
forced march ?—No. 


1951. When you got to Bloemfontein, where did you 
go to?—New South Wales Field Hospital; they occu- 
pied the building there that had been a barracks before 
the war broke out. 


1952. They made you very comfortable, did they not? 
—Yes; in every way that you could expect. 


1955. Have you anything that you have to complain 
of in your passage home from Bloemfontein to the Cape, 
and from the Cape here ?—No, I have no room for com- 
plaint at all. 


1954. Did you experience in your own case, or did you 
see. any of the orderlies taking the men’s rations, or 
wine, or anything of that sort?—Yes, I did see that on 
the road from Driefontein into Bloemfontein; it was 
the Cape Town Volunteer Stretcher Company. 

1955. They took some of the grub you thought you 
ought to have had ?—Yes, they did; it was talked of in 
the convoy for a long time that these Volunteer Stretcher 
Bearer Companies did take some of the rations, some of 
the biscuits. Of course, there was no bread; it was 
out of the question getting bread altogether then. 

1956. Then the New South Wales people made you 
very comfortable /—Yes. 

1957. You have no complaint of your voyage home 7— 


No; we were very comfortable on the ‘‘ Canada,” which 
we came home en, 


Private Greaty, Scots Fusiliers; Hxamined. 


1958. (Chairman.) Where were 
here since March. ~ 


1959. When did you 
February. . 
1960. Were you sick or wounded ?—Wounded. 
1961. Where ?—At Colenso. 
- 8892. 


you?—I have been 


leave South Africa ?—In 


1962. And where did you go back to?—-Maritzberg. Pte. Grealy. 


1963. And then to Durban ?—Yes. 


1964. Have you any complaints of the way you were 
looked after ?—No, I have no complaints. 

1965. You think you were pretty well looked after — 
Yes. 
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Private Cramp, 1st Mounted Infantry; Examined. 


1966. (Chairman.) Have you anything to tell us?— 
No, I was very well looked after. 

1967. Where were you wounded ?—At Sanna’s Post, 
the other side of Bloemfontein Waterworks. 


1968. You were taken back into Bloemfontein ?—I was < 


taken by the Boers themselves, and the Boers handed 
me over. 


1969. Did they treat you well?’—Yes, they treated me 





very well. I was very well treated by my own men. 
Then I went to the hospital and I was there for three 
days, and was very well looked after. 


1970. And then were did you go to?—Tio Wynberg. 
1971. Have you any complaint to make No. 


1972-3. Did you hear of such a thing as orderlies 
taking any of your grub ?—No, I was very lucky. 





The following evidence was taken by Section B. in therooms of the Hospital, the witnesses being well enough 
to appear before the Commissioners. 


A Private in the Northumberland Fusiliers, called ; and Examined. 


1973. (Chairman.) You know what we have come 
about ?—Yes, I have heard about it. 


1974. I can tell you that you can speak quite freely 
to us, because if you do not wish us to mention your name 
we need not do so; we can keep that private ; and we 
can also keep private anything that you say ?*—I have 
not the slightest objection to your using my name, or 
publishing it. 

1975. If you or any of your mates have, let us know, 
because we will keep the whole thing between ourselves, 
and the military and regimental authorities would not 
know who said what ?—I understand that, sir. 


1976. Where did you get wounded ?—At Reddersberg. 


1977. That was a ‘bad business altogether ; have you 
anything you can tell us about it ?—I do not know exactly 
what you would like to know. 

1978. (Mr. Harrison.) We want to know how you 
were attended to when you were wounded, whether they 
gave you food and water, whether they nursed you well, 
and so on?—I was taken from Reddersberg to Bloem- 
fontein. I was sent into St. Michael’s Home, and I was 
treated very well indeed by the nursing sisters. But we. 
have a lot of enteric cases, and they sent me from there 
tq No. 9 General Hospital. 


1979. Albout what date?—I went to the General Hos- 
pital about the 6th May. I was putin a tent there. I 
was bruised ali round the back and sides through being 
thrown down a kopje by a shot. I was told I had to 
sleep on the floor, and I objected to that at once. I said 
i was too sore to do that. They then gave me a stretcher 
to lie upon, which they took away after one day, and I 
had to lie on the floor after that. Having both jaws 
broken I could not eat solid food, and the 
doctors ordered me some food. I had one tin of 
condensed milk, which was supposed to last me a day 
and a half. { asked the doctor about soup and that, 
and he told me he did not know how he was going to get 
it for me. The men were continually complaining about 
the rations not being enough for them. It was not cooked 
at all, not nearly so well as the hospital orderlies could 
have done it. They were very slack indeed ; they were 
not looked after well enough. 


1980. (Chairman.) The only thing you have to gay 
—and that is quite a proper thing to tell us—is that 
you do not think the hospital orderlies made things 
as comfortable for you as they might have done?—I 
know they did not, unless you paid for it independently 
from your own pocket for every little thing you had 
done. 


1981. You had to pay them yourself?—Yes. If I 
wanted hot water for my milk, I had to pay 2d. for it. 
I am not sure whether there were two or three doctors, 
but the hospital was full of patients. I forget the name 
of a place, but it would be south-west of Bloemfontein 
itself. ; 


1982. It was in No. 9 General MHospital?—Yes. 
Coming away from there, instead of putting us into 
decent carriages where a man could lie down, we were 
stuck in third-class compartments, six and eight in a 
compartment. 


1983. That was very disagreeable, but it may have 
been unavoidable ?—There were other carriages on the 
train running empty. It was only done because there 
was no one there to see the thing was carried out pro- 
perly. That is how it was. The orderlies and the food 
are all I complain of. 


1984. Were those orderlies Army Medical Service 
men or St. John’s Ambulance men?—Mixed up. ‘The 
man we had looking after our row of tents was an Army 
Medical Corps man—a reserve man. I suppose there 
were eight tents, with an average of five or six patients 
in each tent. There were youngsters there from the St 
John’s Ambulance, and, of course, we did not expect 
so much from them as we did from the others. The 
blankets were covered with vermin—thick with them. 


1985. (Mr. Harrison.) But it was fine weather ?—Yes, 
at that time. Then I was sent away \to N aauwpocrt. 


1986. (Chairman.) Were you comfortable at Naauw- 
poort ?—Yes. 


1987. And comfortable on your way home ?—Yes. 


1988. (Mr. Harrison.) How long were you there 
altogether ?—About a week. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private Cocxapay, Inniskilling Dragoons, called ; and Examined. 


1989. Where were 
brand. 


1990. Can you tell us anything you had to undergo 
that you think you ought not to have undergone?—I 
have read a lot about tthe discomforts we have been 
getting out there, but I do not see what any man ought 
to complain for. 


you?—At Bloemfontein—Lady- 


1991. You have had no discomforts yourself except 
what you think was unavoidable in war?—That is so. 
There were a lot of things which might have been done 
better, but under the circumstances 


1992. What sort of things?—There were no beds. 


1993. But you cannot carry beds?—No, but I mean 
for the men who were suffering with fever. 


1994. You were wounded?—Yes. Taking all things 
into consideration, I thought every man ought to be 
satisfied with what he got. 


1995. (Mr. Harrison.) Where were you?—In the field 
x tents. 





1995. (Chairman.) Were 
bell-tent?’—In a bell-tent. 


1997. How many were in the tent with you?—There 


were five of us. I was very well treated at De Aar and 
at Wynberg. 


1998. (Mr. Harrison.) Did you get proper rations 
whilst you were in the tent ’—Yes, pretty fair rations; 
we got as much as they could give us. 


1999. (Chairman.) Did you think the orderlies treated 


you well?—They could have been much better than they 
were. 


you in a marquee or in a 
f 


2000. In what way ?—If you asked them to do anything 
they would do it in their own time. : 


2001. Had you to pay them extra if you wanted a drop 
of hot water ?—Yes, on some occasions. 

2002. (Mr. Harrison.) How did they get the money 
out of you ?—Most of the men had some money with them. 


2003. Had you?—No, we had not got much pay with 
‘us. 





* Norr.—A similar statement to this was aiade to eae of ie 


subsequent witnesses examined by Section B. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


2004. You did not pay them ?—I have had no pay this 
ryear yet. 


2005. I mean you yourself did not pay them to give 
you those things?—No, I would sooner have thumped 
_ them. 


2006. You never had to pay them ?—No. 
2007. But you heard that had to be done ?—Yes. 
-2008. Did they get the pay out of the men themselves, 
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or did they make them pay when they drew their pay ?— 
No, they had money with them. 


2009. (Chairman.) To put it commonly, you had to 9 
give the man a tip?—Yes. If he satisfied me I would not 
me giving anybody anything, but not to do his own 

uty. 


2010. On the way home you were all right ?—Yes. 
2011. You were well treated on board ship ?—Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private H. Provrx, Royal Canadian Regiment, called; and Examined. 


‘2012. (Chairman.) Where did you get your wound 7— 
-At Paardeberg. 


2013. What time of the day did you get it?—I got 
~wounded about 2.50 in the morning, and I got into the 
hospital about 5.30 or 6 in the morning. There were not 
enough orderlies there, and the orderly had to wait day 
and night. I remember at one time asking him for some- 
thing I wanted during the night, and the orderly was 
sleeping alongside me.) I know he heard me, but I 
shouted for nearly two hours. Then at last he said, 
“What do you want?” I told him what I wanted. Then 
he said, “I am not going to stop all night; I cannot 
work all night and all day. I won’t stand it.” TI said, 
“Please will you give me what I want?” and he gave 
at me. 


2014. You wanted a bed-pan or something of that sort? 
—Yes. There were not enough orderlies there. I was in 
‘Paardeberg at the hospital for three days, and then they 
put us into some bullock-wagons. They were not fit for 
travelling in. They should have had a few more ambu- 
lance wagons to put the cases on. It was all right for 
those slightly wounded. 


2015. You would rather be brought back in a wagon, 
than not at all ?—Well, it was better than nothing. I got 
as far back as Jacobsdal, and in Jacobsdal I told the Major 
of the Medical Corps that I was not able to go any further, 
“*becauss every time that the wagon came up and down on 
the rocks it was paining me too much. I said: “I may as 
-yell die here as on the road.” So they put me on an ambu- 
‘lance wagon. 

2016. And you liked that better ?—Oh. yes, it was far 
“better. 

2017. I asked you that, because sometimes the wounded 
‘seem to like a wagon better than an ambulance ?—I ‘do 
not believe those bullock-wagons were very fit for very 
bad cases. When I was in Paardeberg they wanted to 
take my arm off, and I had fever when I got into the 
‘hospital. 

2018. You had fever as well?—Yes ; I was just starting 
to have fever, when I got into hospital that morning. I 
‘lost a lot of blood. Ido not know what was the cause of 
it, but that wagon was not quite fit for me. Still it was 

“better to come down in that than not to come down at all. 
‘Then we got to Modder River, and I had to undergo an 
-operation there again. 

2019. Do you remember what hospital you went into at 
“Modder River; what the number of it was?—No, I do 
not. I was on a stretcher there. They took me off the 
-gtretcher, and laid me on the sand. That night we had a 
“big storm, and all the tent went down. We were only 
three inside that tent. 


2020. The medical men could not help the storm ?— 


Of course not ; but we were nearly three hours there before 
we had an orderly come up to dress the tent for us. 


2021. (Mr. Harrison.) The tents were up when you 
got there?—Yes, but that night there was a big storm 
which blew the tent down. All those who were not very 
badly wounded were able to fix the tent up, but in my 
tent we were only three men, and all bad cases, so there 
was no one to put the tent up. It was nearly three hours 
before we had help. Then we went on the train, and on 
the train it was very good. 

2022. (Chairman.) Did you go to Wynberg ?—Yes. 
Wynberg Hospital, as far as I can tell, was very good. 

2023. You had no idea that any of the Wynberg 
orderlies bagged your grub or wine or money ?—No, but 
I got the idea for myself that they took 30s. out of my 
pocket book, and a couple of badges—everything. There 
was another fellow at the side of me, who had something 
taken ofi—some kit. 

2024. That was what you heard?—Yes. I have not any 
proof for myself, that the orderly took it from me, but 
the proof of it is when he went out, the orderly said: “Tf 
you do not complain about it, I will give you a shirt for 
it.” 

2025. (Mr. Harrison.) Is your mate here ?—No, he has 
gone ; I do not know where he has gone. 


2026. It is only what he told you ?—I have seen it just 
the same as I see you, sir. 


2027. They did not offer you a shirt —No, because the 
morning I went away they only told me I was to come 
here a couple of hours before, so I did not have time 
to make any complaint. 

2028. (Chairman.) Have you any complaint 10 make 
of the ship?—I cannot say that we had very good 
board on the ship, because it was bad. 


2029. (Mr. Harrison.) What boat was it? The 
“ Aurania.”” The food was bad, and the crew were bad. 
The orderly who had to dress us did not know anything 
about it. 


2030. (Chairman.) There was a surgeon about ?— 
Two surgeons about. One drank enough all the way 
across so that he died 3 days ‘before he got here, so there 
were 610 men on board, and it was too much for the one 
doctor left. It was not the doctor’s fault. He was not 
able to do it any better because there were too many 
for him. 


2031. You do not think there were enough orderlies 
about either ?—There might have been some good order- 
lies, but one was there who was no good. 


2032. You have been all right since you have been 
here ’—Yes, sir. 


2033. Have you anything else you wish to tell us ?— 
No, I think I have told you nearly everything. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private Grey, “Q” Battery, Royal Horse Artillery, called ; and Examined. 


2034. (Chairman.) Where did you get your wound t— 
‘At Sanna’s Post. 

2035. Do you remember the date ?—The Slst March, 

2036. When you were wounded, were you taken off 
at once to the field hospital ?—No, they could not get 
us away at once. 

2037. How long was it before you were able to be 
dressed 2—I was shifted into a tin hut for the night, 
-and shifted away the next night. 

2038. I suppose somebody attended to you a bit in 
“the tin hut ?—Oh, yes. 

2039. You get what they call “first aid” !—Yes. They 
took me to Bloemfontein on the 2nd April. 


2040. What hospital did you go to there ?—Grey’s 
College. 


2041. Did they make you pretty comfortable ?—Yes, 
very comfortable. 


2042. Had they beds there ?—Yes. 


2043. Whilst you were there, had you anything to 
complain of; did they feed you pretty well?—Yes, I 
had everything I wanted there. 


2044. How did you get on afterwards; were you 
sent from Bloemfontein ?—Yes, to Wynberg. 


2045. Did you go all the way by rail ?~-Yes. 
2046. Did they treat you well at Wynberg ?—-Yes. 


| Pte. 
Cockaduy. 


7 July 1900 


Pte. 
H. Proulax. 


Pte. Grey. 


Pte. Grey. 
27 July: 1900. 





Corpl. Brown. 


Pie. Collins. 





Pte. Walker 
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2047. What ship did you come home on ?—The “ Kil- 
donan Castle.” 


2048. Did they treat you well on board her ?—Yes. 


2049. Have you anything to tell us about that you think 
could have been better managed ?—No, I.do not think 
so. 


2050. Did the orderlies attend to you pretty well, or 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


not ?—Oh, yes, we had Grenadier Guardsmen as order- 
‘lies. 

2051. (Mr. Harrison.) How long were you in Grey’s. 
College ?—Ten weeks. 

2052. From April 2nd ?—Yes. 

2053. (Chairman.) Really you think you were very 
well looked after on the whole?—Yes. 

2054. Have you any other remarks to make ?—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Corporal Brown, Essex Regiment, called ; and Examine:l 


2055. (Mr. Harrison.) When were you wounded ?— 
At Paardeberg, on the 18th February. We were going 
from Modder River to Naauwpoort. We had no medical 
attendance, and no one to wait upon us, and I lay there 
with my leg in a splint, and couldn’t get anybody to do 
anything for me, and I could do nothing for myself. 

2056. You mean you wanted your bowels relieved ?— 
Yes. 


2057. And you could not get up ?—I could not move. 


2058. Among you all, had they no attendant to look 
after you’—No attendant whatever. , 

2059. And no convenience of any sort?—No. I was 
put into a high stretcher and could not move, and the 
other men could not move. The pan was stinking—one 
of those round stools—it was enough to kill you. 


2060. In the carriage ?—-Yes. When they lifted it up 
it was enough to kill you with the smell. 


2061. What day did you move down from Modder 
River?—On the 29th February. I got to Naauwwpoort 
on the 1st March. 


2061. On what day did you move down from Modder 
27th or 28th February ; I know it was the latter part of 
the month. 

2063. (Chairman.) When you got to Naauwpoort were 
you pretty comfortable?—Yes, but it was rather sharp. 
We were treated very well. I asked the major one day 


for a bottle of beer as I was not strong. He said, “1 
do not see any reason why you should drink beer if I do 
not have it myself.” He was giving it to other patients. 

2064. (Mr. Harrison.) The medical man knew what 
would do you most good. What did you have to drink? 
—Nothing. 

2065. Did not he give you a dose of medicine?—No. I 
had a broken leg. ° 

2066. (Chairman.) Have you anything to complain of 
on the way home ?—No, I was treated very well on the 
way home and at Cape Town. 


2067. What ship did you come in?—The “ Cymric.” 


2068. (Mr. Harrison.) You are not quite clear as to the 
exact date you left Modder River ?—No. 


2069. Do you remember the exact date you got to 
Naauwpoort?—The 1st of March. That night I was 
supposed to have beef-tea, because it was raining. We 
did not have anything on the train, and I did not get 
any. It was taken round to some tents, but I did not 
get any. 

2070. How many hours were you on the journey to 
Naauwpoort ?—We started at night and stopped at De 
Aar. 


2071. You were all one night, and all one day 7—Yes. 
2072. Twenty-four hours ?—Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private Conrins, 2nd Somersetshire Light Infantry, called ; and Examined. 


2073. (Chairman.) Where were you wounded ?—At 
Globler’s Kloof, on the 21st February. 

2074. Where is that ?—Colenso. 

2075. You were in the force trying to relieve Lady- 
smith ?-—Yes. I was taken to No. 1 Field Hospital, and 
I was there two days, and then sent to Mooi River. 

2076. Do you think all was done for you that could 
have been done at the field hospital?—Yes, I was 
treated very well. Of course, you could not expect to 
get better treatment in a field hospital. 

2077. And at Mooi River ?—There I was treated very 
well. Ihad a pint of beer a day—a bottle of stout. 


2078. Did the orderlies attend on you?—Yes. 


2079. You do not think they took any of your food ?— 
I do not think so. Of course, I could not say that. I 
had quite enough. | 

2080. Where did you go to from Mooi River ?—To 
Durban. I stopped a month there on the ship “Simla.” 

2081. Were you well treated ?—Yes. 

2082. You had nothing to complain of ?—No. 

2083. Nor on the voyage home ?—No. . ec 

2084. What ship did you come home on?—The 
“Simla.” 

2085. There was nothing which you think was wrong ? 


ae not since I was wounded. I got through all 
right. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private WALKER, 2nd Lancashire Fusiliers, called; and Examined. 


2086. Where were you wounded ?—At Spion Kop. 


2087. Were you wounded on your way up, or on the 
top of the hill?—On the top of the hill, on the 24th of 
January. 


2088. You had a rough time of it coming down, I take 
it ?—I came down between three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon, when we got the reinforcements. There was 
only our regiment, the 4th King’s, and the Thorney- 
croft Mounted Infantry. 


2089. When you got down to the field hospital at the 
bottom of the hill did they attend to you promptly 7— 
Yes, they attended to us as well as they could. They 
could not have attended to us any better, although they 
had a lot of work. They could not do go all in a very 
short time ; we had to wait three or four hours outside 


_the tents while they were dressing the men’s wounas. 


We had to take our turns to go in, but after that they 
made us comfortable enough in the tents as well as they 
could. ; 

2090. After you left the field hospital, where did you 
go to?—I went from Spearmax’s Farm to Frere in a 
bullock-wagon. 


2091. There you were well treated -you had nothing 


- to complain of ?—Nothing at all. 


2092. Did the orderlies treat you well? You do not. 
think they took any of your rations ?—N o, they could not, 
because till we got to Frere we got nothing to eat—we- 
could not get any bread until we got to Frere. 


2093. Neither there nor on the voyage home do you. 
think the orderlies took any of your rations?—No; we. 
got very well treated at Mooi River, and then we got. 


treated very well, as weld) as th : bee 
River down to Durban. ey could do it, from Mooi. 


2094. What 


, ship did you come home on?—The- 
Oratava.” ; 


2095. You got as much as you expected to eat and. 
drink ?—Yes, we got plenty. : 


2096. At Mooi River ’—Yes; 
we wanted. 


2097. They did not tell you, “We have not got it, and 
you cannot have it” 2—No. As soon as we got there they 
gave us what there was, and for our rations they gave us. 
plenty to eat and drink. 


we could have anything: 


oe Really you have not anything to complain of 
0, sir. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 
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Private Dayoan, East Surrey Regiment, called; and Examined. 


2099. (Chairman.) Where did you lose your leg? 
—At Eland’s Laagte. 

- 2100. If you have anything to tell us you can tell us 
quite freely.—I have no fault at all to find. I was looked 
after pretty well. We could not expect to be looked after 
as we would be at home, on field rations and all that. 
They looked after me pretty well. . 


2101. (Mr. Harrison.) Did they tell you they were 
‘short of stuff?—Yes, they said.so at Chieveley. 

2102. What was it they were short of ?—As regards 
food. They gave us bread and that when they could get 
it, and biscuit. 

, 2103. Did the orderlies attend to you pretty well?— 
‘Yes. 

2104. You have no complaint to make of them ?—No. 
2105. You do not think they took any of your food ?— 
Now 

2106. (Mr. Harrison.) Do you think the orderlies 
could get food when you could not?—I think they had 
pretty nearly the same as we had. 


2107. Share and share alike ?—Yes. 


2108. (Chairman.) Did you go down to Durban ?— 
Yes, on the boat, and I was looked after well on the ship— 
good food and everything. 

2109. And on the way home?—Yes. 

2110. What ship was it ?—The “ Avoca.” 


2111. Were you picked up soon after you were 
wounded ?—I was knocked down by a shell of one of the 
Boers’ big guns, which blew my leg right off. I was 
picked up ten minutes afterwards. They operated upon 
me at the hospital there and then. Of course; the doctor 
had a very nasty time of it; the shells were coming over 
the hospital. The Boers had been very nasty, firing on 
the hospital. I belonged to the 2nd Brigade. I got this 
down in the camp one morning on the 10th April. The 
Boers bombarded the camp when we were having break- 
fast. 

2112. Of course, war is a rough time, but I gather you 
think everything was done for you that could have been 
done ?—Yes, everything that could have been done. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Lance-Corporal Rorrr, Royal Fusiliers, called ; and Kxamined. 


2113. (Chairman.) You are another unfortunate man 
who has lost his leg ?—~Yes, 

2114. Where did you lose it ?—At Pieter’s Hill, in the 
last attempt for the relief of Ladysmith. I have nothing 
to say as to the faults of the hospital. I was carried on 
‘a stretcher four miles, but when I got to the hospital 
I was looked after as well as I could possibly expect, 
and I had everything to eat they could possibly get. 

2115. (Mr. Harrison.) How long was it before they 
picked you up ?—A matter of two hours. I was taken to 
the field hospital. I was shifted the next day to 
‘Chieveley Hospital. 

2116. (Chairman.) Did you have your leg removed at 
once ?—No, they tried to save my leg for five weeks. 

2117. It was removed at Chieveley?—No, I was 
moved to Mooi River, and they amputated my leg there. 

2118. Were they in hopes of saving it?—Yes; but 
there was no possible way, and so I had to have the 
leg amputated from the hip. 

2119. Did the orderlies look after you well ?— 
Yes; I was looked after excellently after I was 
shifted from Mooi River. Everything I could pos- 


sibly want to have I had brought to me immediately, 
and I had a very. good doctor. Major Frere was the 
doctor in charge, and Colonel Frere, who I believe is a 
general now. Everything I wanted brought to me I had 


2120. And at Chieveley ?—And at Chieveley. I had 
everything.in the hospital. 

2121. You were rather short of food at Chieveley at 
times, were you not?—Yes, but not much, nothing to 
make a complaint about. We had to have the ordinary 
field rations till they could get the convoys off. I was 
at Chieveley ten days, and was looked after excellently 
I never had any fault to find with the Sisters or doctors, 
or anything. ! 

2122. Is your wound still discharging ?—There is a 
small stitch in now, but it is nearly healed—it will be 
healed in about a week. 


2123. From your own experience, would you say that 
you suffered no unnecessary hardship /—Yes. 


2124. (Mr. Harrison.) You do not think that those 
who were well were doing better than you were with 
regard to food. ?—No, I had everything I asked for, and 
everybody else, as far as I saw. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private Nicnorts, called; and Examined. 


2125. (Chairman.) Were you wounded, or sick ?— 
Sick. 

2126. Where did you fall sick?—At Cape Town— 
Woodstock Hospital. 

2127. You have never got further than Cape Town?— 
No. E: 

2128. You were at Woodstock Hospital ?—I went there 
on the 12th of March with empyema, brought on by 
“pneumonia. 

2129. You had pneumonia on the voyage out 2—Yes ; 
I lost part of my rib. ~ 

2130. They removed part of your rib to let the matter 
_ out 2—Yes. 

2131. Is that healed yet ?—No. 

2132. Will you tell us about Woodstock Hospital I 
do not know much about it. For one thing, they had 
the operations in the ward—afl operations were done in 
he ‘ward. There were three done while I was there 
‘The milk we had was condensed. I was on milk for 
about a month, and most of it was condensed, but it 

was not drinkable. 

2133. Why not ?—It was sweet. 

_ 2134. Condensed milk is generally sweet?—But for 
a man who is sick and has nothing else but milk—— 
9135. You would rather have had fresh milk?—Yes. 

2136. (Mr. Harrison.) Were others getting fresh 

‘milk?—Very few of them. Of course, we made a com- 


plaint about it, and they said they were doing the best 
they could. 

2137. You got some fresh milk?—Yes; some days 
there was fresh milk. 

2138. (Chairman.) Did the orderlies treat you well 
at the Woodstck Hospital ?—Yes. 


2139. You do not think they drank the fresh milk 
and gave you condensed ?—Oh, no; that is impossible. 


Pte, Dayman. 
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2140. What ship did you come heme on?—On the » 


“ Aurania.” 

2141. Were you treated well?—No, I cannot say I 
was. 

2142. We want to know about it. We ask each man 
that, and we have found out that apparently some ships 
did not treat the men as well as the others. What was 
there amiss with yours?’—When I went on the boat I 
had to draw my own bedding, and I could hardly walk. 

2143. Did the doctor see you on board the “ Aurania” ? 
—Yes, on the second day. 


2144. Did he look after you pretty well on the 
voyage ?—No, I cannot say he did. 

2145. Did he come home with you?—No, not right 
home; he died on the voyage. 

2146. Then he could not look after you?—He died 
three days before we arrived. 


2147, Why could you not have told me that strmght 
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off? We want to know. Besides the doctors being in- 
sufficient on the “Aurania,” is there anything else you 
had to complain of ?—No. 

2148. Do you think you might have been more com- 
fortable?—Of course, the food was different to what 
a sick man ought to have had. 


2149. That very likely was the fault of the doctor ; 
he ought to have ordered you special diet ?—Yes. 
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2150. Do you think you did not get the diet he 
ordered ?—I do not say that. 

2151. (Mr. Harrison.) You do not think the orderlies 
stopped it?—I do not think he made a special diet at 
all, sir, except to men in special bunks. 

2152. (Chairman.) You were on convalescent diet }-- 
Yes. 
2153. Have you anything else to tell us?—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private R. C. Suerzer, 2nd Buffs, called ; and Examined. 


2154. (Chairman.) Where did you get your wound ?— 
I got wounded at Driefontein on the 10th March. 


2155. How long was it before the bearers picked you 
up ?—I was wounded about five o’clock in the evening 
—about dusk, and I was picked up about ten that same 
evening. 

2156. You had not to be out all night?—No, I was 
taken to the bottom of the kopje. There were some 
ambulances, but not enough, so I was taken to my 
regiment and laid down there, and the bearers came 
round the next morning and shifted us—about eight 
o'clock in the morning. 

2157. But you were attended to by somebody? Some- 
body looked at your wound and did something to it when 
you were brought to the bottom of the kopje?—When I 
was wounded I asked another fellow to bandage me 
up with field dressing, and my own’ regimental doctor 
came round and asked us if we were bandaged up. 


2158. And the next morning you got to the field hos- 
pital?—Yes, the field dressing station. 


2159. Did they look after you there?—Pretty fair, 
sir. A doctor of the Guards was there in charge. He 
gave an order to mix some milk and water for the men, 
but just as he said that, a Volunteer doctor came up 
and relieved him; he had to go back to his brigade, and 
we were left there scorching in the sun and without 
water, till Lord Roberts came by with his staff. They 
gave us water out of their own bottles. 


2160. Where was that?—That was in the dressing 


station. 


2161. Were you very much in want of water there ?— 
Yes, we were in the scorching sun. 

2162. Lord Roberts and his staff gave you their own 
water 7—Yes ; tea and water. 

2163. Perhaps, there was no way of getting water be- 
fore ?—They could have got water. Lord Roberts sent for 
it. 

2164. What field hospital did you go to?—The 13th 
Brigade. 

2165. And you were moved on into Bloemfontein ?— 
Yes. I lay at Driefontein ten days. 

2166. What was the number of the hospital at Bloem- 
fontein 7—I was not in one of our hospitals, I was in the 


New South Wales Contingent’s Hospital—in the State 
Artillery Barracks. 

2167. Did they look after you well there ?—The doctors 
did their best. 

2168. They looked after 
much as they could. 


2169. Did the orderlies look after you well?—Yes.. 


2170. Better than the men in the field hospitals ?—A, lot: 
better. 


2171. Of course they had not so much to do? They 
were not under as much pressure as in the field hospital ?! 
—It is all the same. There are some men in the Medical: 
Staff Corps who, if you asked them to do anything, won’t 
do anything ; it is no good asking them. Many and many- 
a man has asked. 

2172. Are they Army Medical Service men, or St. John’s 
Ambulance men?—Army Medical Service men. 


2175. I suppose the New South Wales men transferred 
you to one of our hospitals at once ?—I went straight from. 
there to Wynberg. 

2174. Were you comfortable there ?—Yes. 

2175. You have no complaint to make there ?—No.. 

2176. Nor on the way down ?—No. 

2177. What ship did you come home in ?—The ‘“‘Pem:. 
broke Castle.” 

2178. Were you looked after pretty well there ?—Yes. 

2179. Do you think anything more could have been done: 
for you than was done; because it seems to: me that. 
there was nothing except that you were-short of water,. 
but the whole of the men were short of water there 7—At: 
Driefontein the doctors did not give us much attendance;, 
because they were worked hard. There were not many 


doctors there. Most of them were civil surgeons; they 
did the best they could. 


2180. How often did they see you? You were there-ten 
days ?—Yes, and I was dressed once from the 10th to the 
18th, and operated upon on the 18th, and then I was: 
shifted to Bloemfontein. 

2181. What was the operation? Did they take some. 
bones away ?—Yes. 


you well?—Yes, they did as. 


2182. Have you dead bone coming away still?—Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private Tuony, Connaught Rangers, called; and Examined. 


2183. (Mr. Harrison.) We want to know how you were 
treated 7—I was treated all right. 


2184. Where were you wounded ?—At Pieter’s Hill, 
on the 23rd February. 


2185. How long was it before they picked you up ?— 
I was wounded on Friday night, and I was not taken away 
till Saturday evening. 


2186. Then what did they do with you ?—They took me 
to the 4th Brigade Field Hospital. 


2187. Did they attend to you whilst there ?—Yes. 

2188. And fed you properly ?—Yes. 

2189. How long were you there?—Three days, and 
then I was sent to Chieveley. 

2190. Did they treat you well at Chieveley ?7—Yes. 


2191. Did the orderlies attend to you?~—Yes—the 
Sisters ; they came from Malta. 


2192. (Chairman.) Did they attend to you pretty well 2 
—Yes. One of the nurses was going round to the other 


men, and I told her I had not had anything to eat for- 
three days, and she said, “Oh, any Trshe can live: 
without eating! ” i 

2193. When you say you had not had any solid food. 
for three days, you mean you had only beef tea or milk, 


or something of that sort?—Yes,. I h 
was not able to eat it. 5: pete geese 


lee Where did you go from Chieveley ?—To Mooi 


2195. Were you looked’ after there 7—Yes, 


meen Is there anything else you would'like to tell us? 


nl We only want to know how you fellows did get 
on. Do you think you were treated well altogether, ex- 
cept with regard to this nurse 1—Yes: 


9198. ‘ ; wht 
ie oa! She did not like Irish people ?—I do not suppose: 


2199. What ship did you come home in ?—The “Simla ” 
2200. You were all right on board her ?—Yes 


(The witness withdrew.) 


ae 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Private Topp, Rifle Brigade, called ; and Examined. 


2201. (Chairman.) What happened to you?—I rup- 
tured my stomach. 


2202. Where was that?—Sign Post Ridge, the other 
side of Ladysmith. 

2203. What date was that?—I could not tell you the 
exact date. 5 

2204. Before the relief or after ?—After the relief. 


2205. Were you in the hospital?—Yes, the field hos- 
pital at Sign Post Ridge. 


2206. Did you get well attended to?—Yes, as well as I 
could expect, according to the situation there. 

2207. The -orderlies treated you well?—Yes. It was 
the native contingent from India I had there in that 
hospital. 

2208. Did you get your rations all right /—Yes. 

9209. Is there anything you think you did not get 
right /—No. 

2210. Considering the war and all that was going on? 
—The only thing I did not like was when we advanced 


during the relief, seeing the wounded at Kruger’s Kloof Pre. Todd. 
and no stretcher bearers to take them away. They had to 
lie there as well as ourselves. That is the only thing I 27 July 1900. 
desire to say. i 

2211. You were under fire all the time ?—Yes. 


2212. The bearers might have been unable to get to 
them ?—We could not have expected them to come. 


2215. What ship did you come home in?—The 
“ Britannic.” 


2214. (Mr. Harrison.) Were you well treated ?—Yes. 


2215. Is there anything else you would like to tell us ?— 
There is is one thing. We left our kits at Maritzberg 
when we went on to Ladysmith, and those kits got looted. 


2216. Do youthink they got looted by any of the troops, 
or by the rough rabble of the place ?—By the troops. We 
lost anything valuable we had in our kits. I had two or 
three presents which my wife gave me before I went out, 
and I lost them, and I know several other people lost 
their things. Of course, we cannot get private property 
back again—only regimental things. 








(The witness withdrew.) 


Private McConxay, Inniskilling Fusiliers, called ; and Examined. 


2217. (Mr. Harrison.) Where were you?—I was in 
Ladysmitn Hospital, on the 15th Apil. I was treated 
well. 

2218. Were you sick, or wounded ?—Sick. I had fever. 

2219. Did they treat you well in the hospital ?—It 
was very comfortable and clean, and I got the best of 
everything. 

2220. Do you think the orderlies got anything better 
than you ‘did?—There were no orderlies there. | There 
were only the’civilian orderlies. I could not say what 


they got. 


2221. They did not deprive you of anything!—No, 
they attended to me very well. : 
2222. What ship did you 


come home in?—The 


“Simla.” 


(The witness withdrew.) 


2223. How did you get on there ?—Very well. 


2224. (Chairman.) You have not really any com- 
plaint?—No, I have no complaint at all. I speak very 
highly of the way we were treated. 


2225. (Mr. Harrison.) Do you think any of the other 
men would not tell us if they had a complaint to make 7— 
Some of them grumble; there is bound to be somebody 


Pte. 
McConkay. 


— 


‘who will grumble. 


2226. Do you think there would be any fear on their 
part to tell us anything ?—I do not ‘suppose there would 
be. ; 


9927. You men talk among yourselves. Do you think 
any of them say, “I am not going to tell anything” ?—_No, 
they would tell the truth. LY NAL PM 


4 


Private Cox, 8th Hussars, called ; and Examined. 


9298, (Mr. Harrison.) Where were you?—I was in 
No. 8 General Hospital at Bloemfontein. 
on the 22nd, and went to the hospital on the 23rd (7%). 


I was wounded 


/ 2229. What action were you wounded in?’—Near the 
Waterworks at Bloemfontein. I was wounded on the 
22nd, and was in the hospital on the 23rd. I was treated 
well there, but, on account of the numbers: coming 
down with enteric and dysentery, they could not make 
room for me. ; 


2230. How long were you there ?—About three weeks. Pie. Cox. 
. 2251, Were you well treated ?—Yes, very well treated. 
2232. And the food was good ?—Yes. se ge 


2235. Then you went away to No. 2 General Hospital 
at Wynberg ?—Yes. I was treated all right, .and coming 
home I had the best of everything. 

2254. What ship did you come home in?—The 
“ Orataya.” < 


(The witness withdrew.) — 


Te | "Adjourned until Monday, 30th July, at Burlington House, London, at 10 a.m. 


Col. Steevens. 


30 July 1900. 





Capt. F. J. 
Cousens. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


FOURTH DAY. 


BURLINGTON HOUSE, LONDON. 





Monday, 30th July, 1900. 





PRESENT : 
The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). 


Dr. W. S. CHURCH. 


Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. 


| 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Colonel SrrEvens, recalled ; and further Examined.* 


2235. (President.) I think you desire to amend or 
alter some of the statements you made in your last evi- 
dence /—Yes. 


2236. Will you tell us what those are ?—I was twice 
asked, in questions 300 and 301, whether I had any know- 
ledge of any hospital equipment having been urged from 
South Africa, and I said I could not at the time call any 
to mind. Since then I have been going through docu- 
ments, and I find that with regard to the 400 Abercrombie 
beds, which I referred to later in my evidence as having 
been delayed, there was a telegram from South Africa 
asking if they had been shipped, and if not, to ship them, 
because they were urgently needed. 


2257. How long after that were the beds sent out ?— 


The telegram from South Africa was dated the 5th March, 
and they left on the 16th March, in a vessel. Then in 
questions 526 to 551 I was asked if there were any delay 
in sending out stores, and I cited those particular beds. 
Hospital marquees and ambulance wagons, which were 
demanded, we did not get off as quickly as we should 
have done, I think, because, of course, we had to 
purchase ; we could not get supplies in from the trade. 


2238. Ambulance wagons and hospital marquees ?— 
Yes. 


2259. Can you give us any idea of what the delay in this 


case was ?—A month or six weeks after the demand. 


2240. About what was the date of the demand in those 
cases /—January, I should think. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Captain F. J. Couszns, called ; and Examined. 


2241. (President.) I believe you went to South Africa? 
Yes. 


2242. In what capacity /—I was a captain in the City 
Imperial Volunteers. 


2243. When did you arrive in South Africa?—On 
February 16th. 


2244. Did you see anything of the hospitals at Cape 
Town before you went to the front ?—I did not inspect ; 
I walked through Woodstock Hospital, because we had to 
bury a man who died there. 


2245. Did you converse with many of the men 
in those hospitals?—Yes; you see they came from 
the hospitals to our camp at Green Point—all the men 
that were sick came into my camp at Green Point 
Common. 


2246. Did you talk to the men about their experiences ? 
—Yes; I never had the slightest complaint about the 
treatment at all. 


2247. You did not?—Not the slightest. 


2248. Then you noticed nothing to complain of in the 
hospitals at that time ?—Nothing at all. 


2249. When did you go to the front ?To Bloemfon- 
tein, do you mean? 


2250. Yes?—We arrived at Bloemfontein on April 
lst. 


2251. You went straight from the Cape to Bloemfon- 
tein?—No; I went to Orange River and various places. 
We marched up the country. 


2252. Perhaps you had better tell us as shortly as you 
can the facts—your experiences as to the care of the sick 
and wounded over there ?—TI fell sick just before Kden- 
berg, and was told to go to the station with six men of 
my regiment who were sick, and told to get on the first 


train. Fortunately an empty hospital train came through’ 


the station going back to Bloemfontein, and the officer 
in charge took us on board, and every attention was 
given us there. The men and all were put on stretchers, 
those that were sufficiently ill, and he wired to Bloem- 
fontein, and when we arriv2d there the ambulance 
wagons fetched us, and took us all to the Portland 
Hospital. I was in the Portland Hospital for eight days, 
and I saw those men of my regiment who were also there. 
Everything was done for them possible—there was rot 


the slightest complaint. There was plenty of food, aud 
beds were clean, and everything of the sort possible. 


2255. You saw no cause of complaint in that hospital 
at that time?—No, not the slightest—good food, and 
plenty of it, and every attention. 


2254, When did you leave that hospital ?—I left there 
on the d0th April, and I stayed at Bloemfontein at an 
hotel for six weeks, and visited one of our men at No. 9 
General Hospital. I saw not the slightest cause of com- 
plaint there. He never made any complaint to me; in 
fact I went once or twice to No. 9 General Hospital in 
Bloemfontein while I was there. Of course, I saw all 
sorts of men, men of my own regiment and other regi- 
ments, and I am sure they would have made some com- 
plaint if there had been any cause for it. 


2255. What are the dates approximately of your visit to 
No. 9 General Hospital ?—When I went to see this man 
he was a patient there, that would be about the beginning 
of May. Then I went a second time to see another man 
about a week after that, I think. 

2256. Did you see anything that called for comment 
during those visits?—-Nothing at all; in fact, I think 
they were very comfortable indeed. I asked this man 
how he was being treated, and he said, “ Very well; 
no complaint at ell.” 

2257. After you left Bloemfontein you went down to 
Wynberg ?—Yes, I was sent down to Wynberg to the 
hospital there, preparatory to being invalided home. 

2258. You saw the hospital at Wynberg ?—It was very 
nice indeed. 

2259. Very good?—Very good 
General Hospital was excellent. 

2260. (Dr. Church.) Did you go into any of the field 
hospitals at Bloemfontein ?—No. I do not know whether 
you call No. 9 a field hospital. 

2261. No. 9 was a general hospital?—Then I did not 
see any field hospital. 

2262. The overflow 2—No 
hospital. f 

2263. (President.) Was No. 9 in 
marquees under the kopje. 

2264. And bell-tents, 2—No; marquees. 


2265. Marquees only ?—I think there wefe a few bell- 
tents, but principally marquees. 


indeed; No. Lt 


I did not go into any field 


a building ?—Oh, no ; 





* NoTe.— This witness was first examined on the 24th July 1900 ( 


vide page 15). 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


2266. Were the bell-tents overcrowded at all while you 
were there /—Not while I was there ; in fact, the hospital 
was not during the six weeks I was at Bloemfontein. I 
saw a good many men of all sorts of regiments, and they 
had no complaint to make at all. 


2267. What were you suffering from when you were 
taken to Portland Hospital /—Heart disease and debility. 


2268. (Professor Cunningham.) How many men were 
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in the tent that you visited in No. 9 General Hospital? 
It was not at all crowded. I think it was made for 
eight. I am not sure. 


2269. Was it overcrowded?—It was not at all 
crowded. As a matter of fact, I do not think all the 
beds were occupied. I am not sure, but I do not think 
so. The man I went to see had plenty of room and there 
were fans and everything going. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. Murray Guturisz, M.P., called ; and Examined. 


2270. (President.) You went to South Africa ?—Yes. 


2271. In what capacity ?—I went out as secretary to 
the American Hospital, which was a field hospital 
originally. 

2272. What time did you go out there?—At the be- 
ginning of February. 


2273. Where did you go first?—-I went to Kimberley 
first, and I left the hospital there and went across to 
Bloemfontein. 


2274. Did you see anything at Kimberley with regard 
to hospital work ?—No, nothing at all. 


2275. You went straight on to Bloemfontein ?—Yes. 


2276. What time did you arrive there ?—About four 
days after Lord Roberts reached there. My tirss expe- 
rience of the hospital that I saw in working crder was 
at Driefontein after the battle, where there were about 
430 cases, I think, in the field hospital when I saw it. 


2277. Chiefly wounded, I suppose?—Yes, nearly all 
wounded, but there were some fever cases. 


2278. That was a field hospital ?—Yes, under the com- 
mand of Major Pike. There is a letter in the “Times” 
this morning describing it, by the chaplain. 

2279. Will you give us your description of it and your ex- 
periences of it ?—I think the doctors did everything they 
possibly could. They seemed to me rather short of sup- 
plies, but that was only natural. There were about thirty 
or forty stretchers, and all the rest of the men were lying 
on the ground. I donot think there was any grumbling. 
I spoke to a great many men and they realised it was 
quite impossible for things to be otherwise there. The 
worst cases were on stretchers, and the remainder, Boers 
and English, were lying out against the wheels of the 
wagons and against the walls of the farmhouses. 


2280. That was almost immediately after the battle ?— 
Yes, a few days. The battle was on the 10th, and that 
would have been on the 14th or 15th. I did not come 
to-day to give evidence really. I came to ask what the 
procedure would be, because I should like to have pre- 
pared a statement in advance. 

2281. Do you mind giving your evidence ?—No ; but it 
will not be very consecutive. 

2282. If you deal with it chronologically then it will 
recall it to your mind probably ?7—Yes. 


2283. You remember going to Driefontein at any rate? 
—Yes. 


2284. And you remember seeing the wounded there 
from the battle ?—Yes, and they were very short of every- 
thing bar meat. Tlhey were very short of spirits and of 
everything, but it was quite unavoidable. It was at the 
end of March, and there was no grumbling and no com- 
plaints at all. One of the doctors to my knowledge was 
working for 13 hours one day at operations, and they all 
worked like slaves. There were a very few doctors and 
@ great many patients. The doctors certainly had no 
better food than the patients ; they had no luxuries them- 
selves, because I messed with them. I stayed the night 
and dined with them; we had the ordinary rations and 
that was all. 

2285. How long were you there?—Only a night. I 
arrived about four o’clock, and went away the following 
morning. 

2286. In what particulars do you think they were 
short of medical supplies ?—I think they were more or 
less short of everything, but a field hospital is not sup- 
posed to have 430 cases; I think that was about the num- 
ber, but you will be able to get that from the books of the 
hospital. They were naturally short of everything ; 
they were short of doctors, of orderlies, of stretchers 
and tents, but it was quite unavoidable. 


2287. The large number of wounded was somewhat un- 
expected ?—That again is merely a matter of transport, 
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becuuse they did not provide sufficient transport by way 
of ambulances, and the transport was short all round— 
they could not carry more stuff. 


2288. Were the wounded sent off when you got there? 


—No. If you refer to the “Times” of to-day you will 
see when the wounded left. I saw the convoy leaving 
Bloemfontein. To the best of my recollection there 


were 15 ambulance wagons and some 30 or 40 bullock- 
wagons, and the distance was 430 miles over extremely 
rough road. The weather was very hot, and I remember 
thinking that they would have a terrible journey. If 
it had been possible to send ambulance wagons it 
would have been better. 


22884. Somebody suggested that the ox-wagons had 
some advantages on a rough country, because they do 
not jolt so much: can you give us any information about 
that?—No. I have been in both. Both are extremely 
uncomfortable. I do not see myself any advantage in 
an ambulance wagon except that it has a cover on. It 
takes ten mules to pull it. It is certainly strong, but it 
only holds two cases lying down. 


2289. You have tried both ?~Yes. 


2290. In your opinion, is there much difference as re- 
gards comfort to the patient between the two?—Yes, 
because an ambulance wagon is covered up. It is a 
tremendous difference in the sun. 


2291. It gives protection from the heat ?—Yes, there is 
a tremendous difference, and it is more comfortable, there 
is no doubt about it. There are not so many ridges. If 
a man is lying down in an ambulance wagon he is lying 
on a flat surface like this table; but on an ox-wagon 
there are all sorts of ridges here and there, bolts and 
nuts sticking out, and bits of timber; there is no doubt 
that an ambulance wagon is more comfortable than a 
bullock-wagon—not the slightest doubt, 


2292. Did the doctors there make any complaint at all? 
—No; they said they had been very hard worked, but 
they were perfectly cheerful. They did their best, and 
made no complaints as far as I recollect now. They were 
only wishing to be taken away; they wanted to be re- 
moved into Bloemfontein; that is one thing they were 
dying for. 

2293. To get the wounded down there ?—Yes. 


2294. I suppose it was a question of transport ?— 
Absolutely. If there had been sufficient transport those 
wounded would never have been left there, of course ; 
they would have gone straight in. 


2295. That was, 


of course, the advance fighting 
column ?—Yes. 


2296. Transport is to a certain extent a question of 
“military exigencies ?—Yes, I should say entirely so on 
that march. The horses were half dead. 


2297. In fact, the ordinary ambulance wagons were 
not sent up—not the due proportion 7—No, I think they 
were reduced, but you will have evidence about that— 
I think they were reduced by four-fifths. 


2298. ‘Two per cent. instead of ten per cent ?—Yes. 


2299. Did you hear any complaint about the bearers 
not being sufficient?—Some of the wounded were not 
brought in after the battle of Driefontein for some time, 
I believe. My informant on that point was Mr. Black- 
bourne, who was in the bearer company as chaplain. 
He writes to the “Times” to day. 


2300. Were the proper proportion of bearer companies 
sent up with that advance column?—That I do not 
know. 


2301. After you left Driefontein you went to Bloem- 
fontein ?—Yes, the next day. I arrived in Bloemfontein 
the following day. When I got to Bloemfontein I was 
offered another appointment, so I resigned my appoirt- 
ment as secretary of the American Field Hospital. I ae 
not know how to describe my position, but I believe it 
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was called in the Army Orders “Distributor of Miltary 
Comforts.” My business was to receive and arrange for 
the transport of goods that had been sent out from Kng- 
land to the men at Bloemfontein. 


2302. Was that under» Government?—Yes.. Lord 
Roberts gave me an appointment when I got there. I 
went to see him. 

2303. To devote yourself to the transport up to the 
front from the base /—Yes, any goods there were there. 


2304. With regard to medical matters?—No; any- 
thing—presents which had been sent out from England 
to the troops. 

2305. Comforts for the sick and wounded, and for the 
healthy ?—Yes. That entailed my being at the rail- 
way station all day long. I had an office there, and I 
had a goods-yard. I also had a military staff—soldiers. 
I used to be at the station generally before six in the 
morning, and I was there certainly till six o'clock at 
night, with intervals for meals. I think I was at the 
railway station probably more than anyone else, except 
the railway staff officer and the railway officials. 


2306. We will come to that in a moment. When you 
were at Bloemfontein did you see much of the hospitals 
yourself there ?—Yes, I did, because by-and-by things 
got slack in my office, and I suppose I saw every hospital 
in Bloemfontein. 


2307. Can you give us the dates between which yout 
experience of the hospital there lies?/—Yes. The first 
visit took place at the end of March, but I may have gone 
merely to see a friend. I was not particularly interested 
in the hospitals, and I went casually over to see the 
doctor, who happened to be a friend of mine, and on 
another occasion I remember I went to see a patient. 
But towards the end of April and the beginning of May 
I took special pains to visit, I do not say all, but nearly 
all—I_ can tell you the ones I visited—because I had 
heard a good deal about what was going on in the hos- 
pitals, and as I had originally come out in connection 
with one, I thought it would be interesting to see for 
myself what was going on. I may say the first hospital 
I saw was the Yeomanry Hospital, which was at Deel- 
fontein, down the line. That is managed by the Com- 
manding Officer, a man called Colonel Sloggett, of the 
R.A.M.C., and though it was not in perfect order then, 
because it had not been established long, one could see 
that it would be the finest hospital in South Africa. 
One was almost shocked at the money that 
was spent there. The wine glasses had the Prince 
of Wales’s feathers in gold engraved on them, and all 
the basins had the same, and the jugs, and everything. 
That is a small matter, but the thing was absolutely 
perfect; it was just like Guy’s Hospital put down in 
the middle of the veldt. I stayed there with Colonel 
Sloggett as his guest. 

2308. We will pass from that, because there is no 
cause for complaint there?—I think there is an infer- 
ence to be drawn that if a private hospital can be per- 
fect another one can be. 


(President.) We will draw what inferences we can. 


(Witness.) Also a great many people say there is no 
organising power in the R.A.M.C., that the training 
of the men there does not allow them to become ex- 
perienced, but Colonel Sloggeti’s organisation was 
perfect. 


2309. What was the name of that hospital?—The Im- 
perial Yeomanry Hospital at Deelfontein. ‘Then fer- 
haps the hospital that struck me most was No. 8 General 
Hospital at Bloemfontein. I visited that, and I was 
shown round the first time by the Nursing Superinten- 
dent. I think her name was Sister Holland. She 
asked me to go round her hospital. She was telling me 
rather gruesome stories of what was going on—how they 
were so frightfully crowded. I think at that time they 
had between 1,500 and 1,400 cases in the hospital. ° 


2510. What building was that in?—It was a general 
hospital under canvas, situated about a mile from the town 
—No. 8 General. She told me some rather terrible stories. 


2511. It would be more valuable if possible, to get your 
own experience /—She asked me to see it, and I went ; she 
took me round herself. I said to her: “‘I do not see any- 
thing very bad here.” We were then in the marquees, 
and they were certainly rather crowded, perhaps, one or 
two beds too many, but it was nothing. She said that they 
would be better without it, and added: “Wait a 
moment.” Then we went to the tents. I cannot give 
you the exact figures of how many men there were in the 
tents, or how many marquees, but you can take it that 
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the marquees were goul—everything was good there that 
I could see. Then when we got to the tents we found the 
men lying on the ground in those bell-tents, very crowded- 
I said to her: “They look in rather a bad state”; or 
words to that effect, and she said: ‘‘Yes, it is absolutely 
impossible for us to attempt to nurse those men; we do 
not go near them.” 

2312. They were attended to by the orderlies ?—They 
were supposed to be attended to by the orderliess We 
stopped in front of one tent, and I said to one man: 
“What is the matter with you?” I forget what he said, 
bat he said to the Sister : “Cannot Ihave my medicine ?’” 
She said: “Of course you can ; what is the matter with 
you?” He said: ‘Oh, I feel sure I shou'd be better if I 
could only get my medicine,” She said: “When was it 
ordered?” I had had tea, and it- must have been about 
half past four or five in the afternoon. He said: “The 
doctor ordered it when he saw me this morning.” (He again | 
repeated that he had great confidence in his medicine. She 
said: “I will try and get it for you.” We hunted for the 
orderly, and at last we came across him. I forget how. 
many men he had to attend to, but he was working. He 
was perfectly willing, and was doing his best. I was con- 
vinced that it was absolutely impossible for the orderly 
to get through the work he had to do. I should be sorzy 
to say how many cases he had to attend to. I was shown 
at the time, but I did not make a note of it, but he had so 
many tents, each containing so many men, and he had to 
do everything for those men. He had to get them their 
food, and their diet sheets if they were dieted. A lot of 
them were not even diagnosed, and none of them were un- 

ressed. There were enteric cases, and dysentery cases, 
and they wereylying in their clothes, and in a most filthy 
state. They had been for days with enteric and dysentery 
in their clothes, some of them too dll to get up. 


2513. How long had those men been in those tents ?— 
Some of them had been there forty-eight hours, because © 
I asked the question. But I did not go there with any 
idea of making any complaints, or anything ; I did not 
take any notes, but certainly they had been there forty- 
eight hours. I think if you would make a note to ask 
particularly for the evidence of the Sister Superinten-. 
dent who took me round on that occasion, she would be 
able to give you the information much better. iy 

2314. Will you give us her name?—I think it was 
Sister Holland ; she was the head of the nurses at No. 8. 
Oertainly the men were in a pitiable condition. ~ I 


2515. Were the men in the Dedl-tents imtended. to. 
be there only temporarily /—They had not got enough 
marquees to put them into. The way it was done was 
this. As soon as there was a vacancy ina marquee, the 
worst case would be taken away from the bell-tents and 
put into it. Then the men would be undressed, and 
washed, properly nursed, and dieted, and. everything. 
These men were lying on the ground, and the nurses were 
very few in the hospital. They had not even got enough 
for the marquees, to say nothing of the hundreds of men 
who were in the bell-tents. As soon as there was room 
in the marquees they were shifted from the bell-tents to 
the marquees. 


2516. There were men who were kept permanently in — 
the marquees ?—The idea was to keep them there till they — 
were convalescent and well enough to be sent down to 
the base. They used to go off train-load by train-load- 
I saw them going every day. If the hospitals had not 
been so crowded, undoubtedly they would have been kept 
longer in the general hospitals at Bloemfontein, but they — 
had to clear them out to make room for others. Many of — 
them were certainly not in a condition to travel. 


2517. The theory was that the men should be brought in 
the first instance into the bell-tents, and then as soon as 


Ponstel to remove the more setious cases to the marquees > 
—1es. 


2318. So that the bell-tents would not be occupied for 
long ?—So as to get them removed as quickly as possible. 
There was no neglect. I cannot speak highly enough of 
what the R.A.M.C. and the nurses and doctors and order- 
hes did. I have seen them, I suppose more than any-— 
body else out there in the hospitals, and though I suppose 
there are black sheep, I never came across one ; I never 
met one who shirked his work. : 


2519. Your evidence agrees with some other evidence 
that we have received as to the marquees being well looked 
after ?—They were, but short of orderlies and nurses. 
Hearsay evidence is not good, of course—— 2m 


2320. It is more important to get direct evidence, if 
we can?—If you were taken ‘round’ the marquees, you 
would say: “This is very excellent and very perfect.” I 
can bring forward no proof that it avas not, and, therefore, — 
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one must admit it was good : at all events, there is nothing 
to complain about. 


2521. Did you hear of any complaints of the men while 
you were in the marquees /—None in the marquees. I 
asked them all. There were absolutely no complaints, 
except one man, who said he had no tobacco. I think 
that was the only complaint I heard. In the bell-tents 
there was hardly a man that I asked who did not com- 
plain. 

2522. Keeping to the marquees for the moment, go far as 
your experience is concerned, or knowledge, although you 
think they were short-handed, was there any absence of 


_ medical equipment or comforts ?—Not to my knowledge. 


2525. Now, going back to the bell-tents, did you en- 
quire very much of the men in the tents ?—~Yes. 


2524. There you had grave complaints?—Yes, very 
bad complaints. 

23525. Had any of them been there more than forty- 
eight hours?—No, not to my knowledge, but many of 
them were slight cases, so that it was immaterial where 
they were—a bellstent was really quite good enough for 
them. It was only a question of danger when a bad case 
was left there. 


2326. Were most of the cases in the bell-tents of a com- 
paratively slight character 7—It is impossible to say. When 
& man has never been undressed from the time he was 
brought into the hospital, it is a little difficult, even for a 
doctor, to diagnose his case if he is lying on the ground. 


2327. Did you go into the tents ?—Yes. 


2528. Were they overcrowded?—They were over- 
crowded for comfort, certainly. 


- 2529. About how many were there in a tent on an aver- 
age /—I would not like to say. 


2530. (Dr. Church.) With regard to the Yeomanry Hos- 
pital that you found was so good, do you know what was 
the proportion of nurses in it /—Yes, it was a hospital of 
520 beds, and when they left London they started with 
40 nurses as against the smaller number they were 
allowed in general hospitals. 

2551. These were women nurses /—Yes, nursing sisters, 
chiefly drawn from Guy’s Hospital, I think—all civil 
nurses. 

2552. You do not know the number of crderlies ?— 
Yes, fewer orderlies and more nurses. That was the 
particular point that was made by the Yeomanry 
Hospital; they insisted on having more Sisters. I had 
a long talk on the subject with the doctor there. 


23535. You cannot give me the number of orderlies ?— 
No, but you can easily get them. 


2554. With regard to these bell-tents in connection 
with N». 8 General Hospital, do you know if many deaths 
occurred in them?—I do not. I have heard all sorts of 
stories when I was there, but from my own personal 
knowledge I cannot tell you. 


2355. We only want your own personal knowledge ?— 
I have heard stcries up there, but I paid no attention to 
them. 


2536. (President.) I am afraid that is no use to us. 
Our very object is to enquire into that. But you did 
hear complaints of the men ?—Certainly, a great many. 

2557. (Dr. Church.) The complaints that you heard 
were of inattention rather than anything else, were they 
not ?—If I said that, I would be blaming the orderlies. 


2338. (President.) Never thind whom you blame ?— 
They were not to blame, because they were not inatten- 
tive. I do not know whether you call it inattention ; if 
& man is engaged on one piece of work, he cannot be 
doing another. 


2339. (Dr Church.) The patients did not get enough 
attention ?—That is so. 

2340. What is your impression of the men in the tents ; 
were most of them able to get up?—No. 

2341. Not able to get up?—Certainly not. Some of 
them were semi-conscious. With regard to one or two 
cases I remember seeing, I am not a doctor, and I can- 
not tell you whether they were semi-conscious, but they 
were certainly very ill indeed—some of them. In one 
case I remember the Sister saying to me: “ We must 

get that boy moved in to-morrow morning ; he is bad,” 
or words to that effect. 

2342. I mean it is very unusual for a man with dysen- 
tery or with enteric fever to be unable to get up?—lf a 
man with enteric fever gets up it is dangerous ; perfora- 
tion ensues. 
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2343. We will not go into medical questions —~I mean 
I think I differ from you there. 


23544. We will not go into medical questions, because 


on the one side I dare say there is not too much know- 20 July 1900. - 


ledge, and on the other perhaps less. But, as a matter 
of fact, a vast number of people go through with enteric 
fever doing their business ?—Yes. 

_ 2345. They seemed to you to be very ill—those men 
in the- bell-tents ?—Yes, some of them. 


2546. That is what I want to know. A great many of 
them did not seem to you to be so very ill?—No, a 
great many of them were certainly not very ill at all. | 

2347. During the day-time, do you know whether the 
sides of the tents were looped up so that they had 
plenty of air?—If would rather not answer that. I do 
not know if you can loop up a bell-tent or not, 


2548. (Professor Cunningham.) You can do se ?—TPhey 
were looped up a short distance from the ground. 

2349. (President.) Did you see any other hospital }— 
Yes, I saw every hospital in Bloemfontein. I saw the 
Dame’s Institute, Grey’s College, No. 9, the Irish, the 
Langman, St. Michael’s Home, the Raadzaal, and one 
or two more. 


2550. A great many of those were in buildings }—A. 
good many of those that I mentioned were. 


2351. As to any of those in buildings, did you find 
any cause of complaint in your visits ?—Yes. 

2562. Can you specify which ?—Yes. In the Dame's 
Institute several men complained to me—one or two 
officers complained to me that their diet was not good, 
and there was no fresh milk. I remember one officer 
telling me—I think I could let you have his name, anié 
you can ask him yourself—that he had had ‘‘no fresh 
milk, and gov no eggs, and nothing.” That was his ex- 
pression. He was complaining about the food there. I 
think there was cause for complaint about the milk 
supply in Bloemfontein. I was there a considerable 
time. At first I always used to have my meals at the 


club. I do not recollect on more than one or two occa-.. 


sions being without fresh milk for my porridge in the 
morning. Not only at the club, but at the three or four 
large hotels in the town, I understand from enquiries I 
made, that fresh milk was always available for the 
people staying in the hotels, not only for their tea but 
for their porridge, and presumably for cooking, but that 
I do not know. To my mind there ought to have been 
a proclamation issued that no private individual should 
be allowed to buy milk. It could easily have beenen- 
forced, because, after all, there were these four or five 
big consumers of milk every day; probably they con- 
sumed 20 or 25 bottles a day each. At all events that 
milk would have been valuable to the typhoid and en, 
teric cases. I know that at none of the hospitals had, 


they sufficient fresh milk, and some of them had: ng, 


fresh milk. 

9353. There was an insufficiency of fresh milk, and 
you suggest ?—That proper steps were not taken 
to secure it. 

2354. It might have been got in the town?—Yes, I. 
know it for a fact. 

2355. You are telling us about these hospitals in 
buildings; was there any other cause for complaint, 
there?—No, I do not think so. I frequently went te’ 
the Raadzaal Hospital, which was the finest in Bloem- 
fontein. That was in the building where Parliament 
used to sit. A great many of my friends passed through 
it who were ill, and I visited it fairly often. I lived 
almost opposite. There were no complaints. The only 
complaint that I recollect hearing was in an article de- 
scriptive of the convalescents being sent away to the 
railway station—an article written by Mr. Batsby, of 
the “Morning Post,” and signed by him. It described 
the despatch of these men on a pouring wet day,, when 
thev were all drenched to the skin. 

2356. Did you see that yourself?—You can get it 
from Mr. Batsby. He is in England now, and he has 
told me of it. He would give you an account of it. 

2357. Was that an isolated case, as far as you are 
aware, of convalescents not being looked after during 
the journey ?—I did not see anybody else who saw the 
same thing repeated, but the convalescents were not 
well looked after on their journeys. I can give you a 
good many instances of it. 

2358. In what respects?—Perhaps I had better give 
you an instance, or several instances if you like. On 
one: occasion I had gone down to Norval’s Pont, and I 
was there late. I had to go on to Naauwpoort the same 
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night. I boarded the train which passed at 10 o'clock 
at night, which had left Bloemfontein at 10.30 in the 
morning. It was.called the 10.30 Convalescent Train. 
There were about 260 patients in charge of one doctor, 
with whom I travelled; I got into his carriage. There 
was not a single orderly on board the train. To my 
knowledge there was one case of acute dysentery, be- 
cause the man was carried on a stretcher from the 
station through which the mail train passed on which 
I had been travelling earlier in the morning. The mail 
train could not take him, and the Locomotive Superin- 
tendent, who was travelling with me, wired back to the 
sick train to stop at the station and pick the man up. 
‘She man was in charge of a medical officer, and he said 
it was a case of acute dysentery; and certainly the 
man was groaning and appeared to be in great pain. 
He was one of the inmates of this train on which I 
travelled later im the day. They were going down te 
Cape Town. To my mind there ought to have beer 
orderlies with them, 

2559. That case was one which ought not to have 
been sent down at all?—He ought not to have been 
sent on the train af all. 

2360. Was that your point with regard to that man? 
—No. I mean there was no hospital where that man 
was; it was at some wayside station; some little camp 
guarding a ibridge. They could not keep him. That 
is the point I wish to make, that those things were 
liable to occur. Some of those 260 men were not really 
convalescent; they were not what would be called 
To my mind, they ought not to 
have gone by that train without any orderlies with 
them. The stink was so appalling in our corridor car- 
riage—we had one compartment and the rest were full 
of invalids—that in the middle of the night we had 
to get up and get a nigger to wash the place out. That 
was in the best carriage of the lot, a lavatory carriage ; 
the rest were not lavatory carriages; they were second 
-er third class carriages. 


2361. (Dr. Church.) On this 10.30 Convalescent Train 


-€rom Bloemfontein to Cape Town there was one doctor 7— 


Yes. 
2362. No orderlies at all?—-No orderlies at all. 


2563. And the convalescents were at such an early stage 
of their convalescence that they could not help one 
another ?—Oh no, I would not say that; I did not say 
that. I said some of them would not have been considered 
convalescents here in England. It is very difficult for me 
to make a particular statement like that. 


_ 2364. With regard to these men, it appears to me that 
im a campaign like this, when you send a train full of men 
—of course, I am not saying whether there should or 
should not be orderlies—one man would help another to 
some extent?—Yes; they would, undoubtedly; but my 
point would be this. There was no difficulty in finding 
accommodation to send people down the line. The empty 
trucks and carriages had to be sent down, and space was 
not valuable going down. 

2365. Was this train overcrowded as well?—It is 
dificult to say. No, I would not say that. The car- 
riages were full, certainly, but I would not say they 
were overcrowded, but space was of no value there 
going down the line; there was nothing to carry, there 
was no merchandise going south. 

2566. (A[r. -Harrison.) Do you mean by “space” 
that the line was not fully occupied ?—I mean that there 
was nothing to send down south except the men. 


2367. I did not follow the meaning that you attached to 
the word “space?’—A great many empty trucks went 
-down. The reason why no orderly was sent was because 
there were not enough. 


2568. (Dr. Church.) None to spare ?—That is so. 


2569. That is why I asked you whether some of the 
convalescents were not in a condition to help the others ?— 
—Oh, certainly, they could; and undoubtedly they did. 
But it would have been better if there had been a suf- 
ficient number of orderlies to send one or two down in the 
train. - 

2370. Were there no vessels of any sort or kind that 
these fellows could use in the carriages ?—Vessels were 
enly provided after it was suggested by Dr. Conan Doyle 
to Surgeon-General Wilson. I think Dr. Conan Doyle 
told me that he suggested it. Then buckets were placed 
in the trains. 

2371. (Pirresident.) Was ‘that’ the reason of the bad 
smell ?—The bad smell was rather a proof that they were 
not convalescent. 
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2372. The dysentery patients and so forth ?—Yes. 


2573. So far as the hospitals in buildings are concerned, 
you think there was not very much to complain of except 
the want of fresh milk ?—Yes. 

2374. Was there any other cause of complaint with 
regard to the hospitals in buildings in Bloemfontein ?— 
No, I do not think so ; I never heard any material com- 
plaint at all. L think you may take it that the buildings 
that were occupied by hospitals were quite as good as you 
could expect. In fact, they were good. 


2375. There was proper care shown to the sick and 
wounded in these buildings at any rate ?—Oh, I think so. 


2376. You have told us about one hospital which was 
not in a building at Bloemfontein; did you visit any of 
the other hospitals at Bloemfontein that were not in 
buildings ?#~Yes. No. 9 was not in a building. f 
only went to No. 9 once, and it presented the same 
aspect to my mind. I cannot say that I looked into it 
very closely: : 

2377. You did not inspect it with sufficient care to be 
able to help us?—No. I can tell you that the Langman, 
which was under canvas, was excellent. 


9378. That ‘was under canvas?—Yes; partly under 
canvas and partly in a theatre there—it was half and half. 


2379. Were they bell-tents or marquees ?—I think they 
were tortoise-tents ; some of them were. It was very good 
indeed. Then the Irish Hospital is as near perfection as 
you could find. I have not the slightest doubt that if you 
went into the figures you would find that the death-rate 
percentage was much lower in the private hospitals than 
in the military hospitals. The reason why the private 
hospitals were so much better was that they had the right 
to refuse to take more patients than they could deal with 
properly, and they did refuse. They were never over- 
crowded. ‘They used to take in a few more than they 
originally intended to take. For instance, in the Lang- 
man, which had 100 beds, they had 150 or 160 
patients, but they never overcrowded themselves 
to such a degree that their staff could not look after the 
patients. They refused to take any more patients and, 
therefore, the patients had to be sent to the generai 
hospitals—the army hospitals—who had to take whoever 
was sent, naturally. 


2380. Substantially No. 8 was the hospital which struck 
you as bad ?—That is the one which I know most of, but 
I think No. 9 was probably the worst. 


2381. You said you had not much personal experience 
as to No. 9?—That is so; the worst that I saw was No. 8. 

2381. (Dr. Church.) Did you visit Grey’s Hospital 7— 
Yes, I went there. 

2383. About what period 2—Sometime at the beginning 
of May, but I do not know much about it ; I went there 
to look for somebody. 


2384. At the time you went there you had no com- 
plaints from the men?—I did not speak to any of the 
men. 


2385. Had they beds, or were they on the floor?—I do 
not think I saw that at all ; I went to look for somebody, 
and I do not know anything about it. 

2586. ((President.) You have now given us all the in- 
formation you can as to the hospitals in Bloemfontein ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

2387. (Professor Cunningham.) Will you go back to 
the time when you first saw the wounded at Driefontein ? 
The wounded at Driefontein were kept for four days be- 
fore they were taken to Bleemfontein?—If you would 
refer to the books you would see how many days—I think 
it was more like seyen days, but I am not quite sure. 

2588. The weather was perfectly fine, was it not?— 
Very fine and hot. 


2389. So that they underwent no hardship by sleeping 
out?—No, none ; it was rather pleasanter to sleep out 
than in under the circumstances. 


_ 2390. With regard to the bell-tents being overcrowded 
in No. 8 what have you to say /—I did not speak of them 
as being so overcrowded. I was asked the question if I 
considered them overcrowded, and I said they were over- 
crowded for comfort. I did not say what numbers there 
were in the tents. I did not bring forward that charge. 

2591. I think you meant t6 imply that the men were 
there only temporarily, until room was found for them 
in the marquees ?—Certainly, the worst cases. 

2592. Probably they did not remain there more than 
a few days?—It is impossible for me to say. You will 
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get evidence of that from the Sister Superintendent and 
the Officer in charge. 


2393. You have had some experience of hospital work, 
and know what can be done under certain emergencies 4 
—Yes ; I have in South Africa. 


2594. Do you think that with the resources at their 
command the R.A.M.C. in Bloemfontein did everything 
that possibly could have been done for the welfare of the 
soldiers /—There is not the slightest doubt about that— 
the doctors and the rank and file. I am speaking now of 
the medical officers in charge of the hospital, and the 
orderlies and Sisters. Ihave not the slightest hesitation 
in saying that they did everything in their power to make 
the patients comtortable—everytning in their power, but 
I think things might have been done to make them more 
comfortable by the higher medical authorities, aud I will 
tell you how, if you will allow me. I arrived in Bloem- 
fontein about three days after Lord Roberts arrived there. 
I had ridden across, and was very short of stutt otryself— 
I had nothing, in fact—and I went round to the shops. 


. I had nothing to do for two or three days, and ! saw a 
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good deal of the town. There was a fair quantity of stuff 
that ought to have been bought immediately by the 
medical authorities, things like blankets. I have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that you could have made 
a contract in Bloemfontein for the delivery of from 
tweaty-five to thirty mattresses a day, stuffed, as they are 
stuffed in that country very frequently, with dried grass, 
which was there in great abundance in that neighbour-~ 
hood. If the ticking had run short you could easily 
bring it up from Cape Town, because that takes no space. 
You could certainly have had twenty-five or thirty mat- 
tresses turned out every day ; that would have been of 
great assistance, and made a material difference to the 
comfort of a great many of the sick. Blankets I know, 
for a fact, were bought by private individuals and given 
to the hospitals in Bloemfontein. I considered that it 
was not the duty of private people to buy those things. 
Every blanket should have been bought. I am not for 
a moment saying that the best was not done under the 
circumstances, and I quite admit that the railway trans- 
port difficulty was one which could not be overcome. 


2595. Do you not think the P.M.O. should have made 
an effort in that way ?—I do. 

2596. With ‘regard to clothing, blankets, and so on, 
and also with regard to milk?—Yes, it is his duty. I 
excepted him when I spoke of the R.A.M.C.. I par- 
ticularly except the P.M.O. at Bloemfontein, Colonel 
Stevenson. 

2397. You think he might have made an effort ?—I 
think he ought to have done it. He ought to have 
requisitioned every sing’e thing in every single shop in 
Bloemfontein that would have been good for the hospitals 
in the town. I am perfectly certain that he could have 
got a good deal of stuff. Not only that, but he could 
have requisitioned from the hotels. There were three 
big hotels there, and there was a club, which was a very 
fine modern building. There were several very large 
stores, good iron buildings, and these could all have been 
converted with the greatest ease into hospitals. With 
regard to the hotels, it would not have inconvenienced 
the civil population—lI believe there was some idea that 
the civil population should not be inconvenienced. in the 
least—it would not have inconvenienced them, because 
the hotels were full of officers. Those officers could have 
slept either in their camps or in lodgings. There were 
scores of empty houses in Bloemfontein. And the same 
may be said with regard to the club—it would have 
made avery good hospital indeed. Also, there were a 
good many stores. All the hotels had beds, linen, and 
blankets, and they ought to have been requisitioned. 


2598. With these exceptions, do you think that every- 
thing that possibly could have been done was done !— 
No; I do not even stop there. I told you that I spent 
a great deal of my time at the railway station. I saw 
the arrival and the dispatch of most of the trains con- 
veying the sick and wounded. On one occasion I was 
at my office on the platform at about six o’clock in the 
morning, and I was expecting some trucks in. I walked 
down the line to see if they had arrived, and I came 
across an open truck. I have a written statement 
about that, with all the details and names of the men, 
but I did not bring it with me. J think there were 
fifteen men inside it. I looked at them, and passed on, 
and went about my business. It was a very common 
sight. I went up to breakfast about eight o’clock, and 
just before my breakfast they were moved up to the 
platform where my siding was. I had a goods siding 
of my own. I thought they were going to be moved 
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out, but when I came back from my breakfast, about 
nine or half-past nine, the truck was still there. At 
half-past ten { said to the railway staff ofticer, “ Are not 
these men going to be moved ou}? They have been 
here since six to my own knowledge.” He said, “That 
is not my business.” It was not his business. I said, 
“No one has come here, and they have no one to fetch 
them ; it is rather a shame. (Cannot we get them moved 
out?’ He said, “All right, we will get some men.” 
We took up some men who were loafing about the 
station, and moved the men out of the truck and ar- 


seed them on the platform on the ground against the 
wall. 


2599. (Professor Cunningham.) What were they suf- 
fering from ?—Some of them were suffering from enteric. 
and Some were not diagnosed. I think out of the 
fifteen, eight were lying down—stretcher cases they 
ought to have been. At about half-past eleven no one 
had come for these men, and one of the men had his 
lips absolutely black and swollen. I asked one of them 
who was not bad the history of their journey, and he 
gave, 1t to me roughly. I suppose they had been about 
forty-eight hours coming down to Bloemfontein, some of 
them in ox-wagons, 


2400. (Dr. Church.) From Kroonstad or where /— 
From different places. I cannot tell you where. 


2401. But from the north ’—Certainly from the north. 


2402. (Prafessor Cunningham.) We are very glad to 
hear what you have to say about this, because we have 
heard something to the same effect before 2 I have all 
the men’s regimental numbers and so on, so that you 
could call them. 


2403. (President.) Whose fault do you suggest that 
was !—May I tell you the Story, and then I will explain 
it afterwards.  ‘I‘hese eight cases were certainly bad 
ones, and I gathered from the man who had been put 
in charge of them, who was not a hospital orderly but 
a patient who was not very ill—some slight case—that 
they had been on an ayerage about forty-eight hours 
on their journey. They had had between them—he- 
tween eight men—two tins of condensed milk only during 
the forty-eight hours. I asked them to explain how that 
was, why they had not been given proper food at start- 
ing, and he said, “I was told that I should get it at the 
next station, and when I got to the next station and 
asked for it they said they had not got it.” In fact, 
they never got it. They were given two tins and that 
was all. Certainly the fact remained—it was perfectly 
obvious—that they had nothing since the night before, 
and it was then eleven o’clock. I broke open a case of 
somebody’s milk out of my store, and got my orderlies 
to cook some Bovril and milk. I gave the convalescenis 
some Bovril and the others some milk, because I. did 
not like to give them anything else, and they had a good 
deal of that. I said to the staff officer, “You must send 
up and have these men fetched away,” and he promised 
me that he would do so, and I believe he did. At all 
events I went to luncheon at one o'clock, and when I 
came back the men were still on the platform. I said, 
“Has no doctor been?” No, no doctor had been. No- 
body had been there at all, and not the slightest atten- 
tion had been paid to the men. This was in May, not 
at the beginning of the campaign. 





2404. (Professor Cunningham.) When the pressure 
was off?—The pressure was not off; there was perhaps 
more sickness then than at any other time, but there 
had been time to make better arrangements. I got on 
my pony and rode up to the P.M.O. I went in and 
said: “It is a scandalous thing that these men shculd 
be lying here; will you send for them at once?” The 
P.M.O. was Surgeon-General Wilson. He‘had only just 
arrived, and it was not his fault. He had only arrived 
two days before from Cape Town. He was P.M.O. at 
the base. He quite agreed that it was very shocking. He 
said: ‘You know it is not my fault ; we were never ad- 
vised that these men were coming.” I said: “ But, surely, 
that is the fault of your organisation?” He said: 
“No, I have given repeated instructions that whenever 
a convoy of sick are dispatched from any particular place 
the doctor dispatching them should advise me or my 
office.” I said: “Were you not advised?” He said: 
“No; the civil doctors constantly neglect to advise the 
dispatch of sick; the whole thing is due first of all 
to our having our transport cut down, and secondly to 
you”—I had only been in Parliament myself a very 
short time then, and I was not complaining, but he 
said, “It is the fault of you and your friends for cutting 
down the votes for the R.A.M.C.” He said: “Mine is 
not a bed of roses, and I would willingly give it up io 
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Tt was not his fault in the 
particular case I am quoting. He had only been in 
Bloemfontein a couple of days. It was the fault of the 
P.M.O. who had been at Bloemfontein previously, and 
who ought to have made arrangements. Then I went 
to the station, and the men were fetched away at ten 
minutes to three. ‘ 
2405. (President.) Did you see any other case like 
that?—Constantly ; it was not at all an uncommon case. 
Barely a day passed that you did not see these men. 


2406. Men arriving at the station and being delayed 
there and not being moved ?—Certainly ; most common. 


2407. (Dr. Church.) Had no message been taken by 
anybody from the station up to any of the general hos- 
pitals that these men were waiting 21% was nobody's 
business to send a message up to the general hospital. 
The railway staff officer has the traffic to look after ; 
he has not a man at his disposal to send up to Bloem- 
fontein. ‘There were nine or ten hospitals. 


2408. Do you mean it was impossible to get hold of 
someone to act as a messenger to go up from the statior 
where these men were on the siding to the general hos- 
pital?—It was nobody’s business. 

2409. It was anybody's business—even your business ? 
—No, certainly not. It occurred every day. It was 
a common occurrence. I could not be riding round to 
nine or ten hospitals. It would have taken me 
the whole of my time. It was nobody’s business; that 
is what I complain of. 


2410. (Mr. Harrison.) I understand there was a 
railway staff officer in charge at the station ?—Yes. 

2411. It is his duty to regulate the traffic 7—Yes, more 
or less. I do not know exactly what his duties were. 
I will tell you more or less. His duty was to see to 
the dispatch of trains and to work with the traftic 
manager. There was a traffic manager as well. It was 
rather curious. It was worked both by the civil and 
military authorities, and nobody was quite clear what 
the duties. of the staff officer were. He had to work 
with the traffic manager. He was the go-between 
between the civil authorities and the higher military 
authorities. 


anybody ; it is terrible.” 


2412. He was the medium of communication as to 
what was required by the military authorities and by 
the railway staff ?—Yes. 


2413. But for military purposes in connection with the 
railway there was an officer in charge of the station ?— 


‘Certainly. 


2414. Do you suggest that he should do nothing when 


:a vehicle arrives either with stores or patients or troops, 


-or firee instances. 


t dispose of them ?—I do not think he would have had 
time to do anything. 


2415. You can judge better than we can ?—It was not 
his duty. 

2416. (President.) Suppose goods had come and re- 
mained undisposed of. Do you mean to say it would not 
have been his duty to communicate with those to whom 
they belonged ?—No private goods arrived except in two 
There was no goods business or 
military stores. 


9417. Suppose munitions of war arrived and were not 
elaimed ; would not you think it was his duty to inform 
somebody ?—Whenever trucks were consigned to me I 
was advised by telegram of the number of the truck, and 
I took care to have a watch sent, a man sent round the 
goods yards every morning to see if my goods had arrived. 
If I did not do so I should never have got them. On one 
occasion my man missed a truck and the truck was sent 

back full. You had to look after your own things. 


2418. Was there not somebody in charge to whom com- 
munications could have been addressed?—I believe the 
proper course would have been for the medical officer 
sending those men to advise their departure. 


2419. (Professor Cunningham.) That was not done ?— 
In this case, Surgeon-General Wilson told me that no 
advice had been received that those men were coming. 


9420. (President.) That was really the cause ?—Yes ; 
the second cause was this. I got the staff officer to send 
up to him. He said that he immediately sent to get the 
men away ; to get transport. He said, “The difficulty I 
have in getting transport is phenomenal ; I cannot get it.” 
I have no doubt that is true. Eventually the men were 
taken away by private wagons of the Irish Hospital at 

en minutes to three, after nine hours waiting. 
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2421. (Professor Cunningham.) They had their own 
transport /—Yes, it was perfectly exceilent. 


2422. And the R.A.M.C. have not their own transport? 
—wNo. 


2423. They have to look to the Army Service Corps © 
for their transport ?—I believe it was done by the local 
transport office. I would particularly draw attention to 
the fact that this was not an isolated case, but it is the 
only case of which I happened to make a report. One 
of the men was exceedingly ill ; I believe he was a Cana- 
dian. I happened to see the Canadian chaplain on the 
railway station and I showed him my report and asked ~ 
him if he thought I had overstated it. He said, “I 
think you have understated it.” I could give you his | 
name. He saw the same thing as I did. 


2424. (Dr. Church.) You mean unless proper official 
information was sent from any place in the north there 
was no possibility of getting a message from the railway 
terminus to the permanent medical otficer /—I do not say 
there was no possibility of getting a message. 


2425. (President.) Was it not any human being’s busi- 
ness, when they saw the men’s condition, to do what 
humanity dictated and send a message up to the Princi- 
pal Medical Officer ?—Might I instead of answering your 
question ask, was it not the duty of the P.M.O. to keep 
an orderly on permanent duty at the railway station in a 
tent in which he could have made Bovril and condensed 
milk? There was a terrible rush of work. Hverybody 
was up to his eyes in work. ‘The staff officer had to begin 
his morning’s work very early. The mail train used to 
leave at 8.40, and at a quarter past eight they stopped 
giving passes. ° Before that hour he had to have his 
breakfast, and before that he used to have to write out 
the passes for every individual who went by train. They 
had to have a pass written by the railway staff officer 
personally. That entailed’ a tremendous lot of work. 
Then he had to see to the dispatch of the mail train. 
After that he had to read his letters and answerthem. ~+ 


2426. I have no doubt there was a good deal of work 
everywhere. So nobody was sent from the station ?—On 
that occasion there was, because asked the railway staff 
officer to send up, but it would have been perfectly easy 
to avoid that and I suggested it to Surgeon-General Wil- 
son, and he said he would think it over. I said, “I hope 
you will give the order at once that one orderly should be 
on duty at night and another in the day in a bell-tent or 
a room in the station with a small stock of condensed milk 
or Bovril to give to the patients who arrive.” 


2427. Do you know whether that was adopted ?—I saw 
General Kelly-Kenny on the way down. He said there 
was an order, given—it was General Kelly-Kenny’s own 
order I believe. He told me that no train ever arrived 
in Bloemfontein or went out without each man being 
imspected by a doctor. I only left Pretoria three weeks 
ago last Friday. > ~ ibys Sia, 

2428. Is there anything else you have to communicate 
to us?—I have a good deal more. I could tell you about 
the arrangements at Pretoria. 


2429. (Dr. Church.) But before we leave Bloemfontein 
—1I.am very interested indeed about this fresh milk. I 
have seen it stated in the papers that there were hundreds 
of cows which were not milked ; can you say whether 
that is true?—I have not the remotest conception. 


2430. Where did the fresh milk come from ?—From the 
farms. I believe there was an order for a central milk 
depot to be formed where the milk was brought in and 
despatched to the different hospitals. 1 think it was 
done by the Army Service Corps, but you will get the full 
particulars of them from Colonel Ward. — 


2431. You said a short time ago that you thought there 
might have been mote fresh milk obtained?—Yes. I 
know it because I used to get it myself at the club. Every- 


body had porridge there ey Tht on 
not think ve e every morning. I know it; Ido 


2432. You were distributing medical comforts ?—No— 
comforts, not medical comforts. ; 3 


2433. Food, or only clothing ’—KEvery conceivable thing. 
I may say that the “Times” newspaper used to occupy 
rather valuable train accommodation by sending up old 
copies of the “Times” to be distributed among the soldiers. 
There were tons of them. I tried to sell them as waste 
paper, but I had to burn them—tons of back numbers. 


2434. You think that as far as you can see in most of the 
hospitals, and especially in the field hospitals, the men 


Shest set such things as beef-tea in sufficient quantities ? 
—— CS. 
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2435. Did you ,yourself distribute much Boyril?—No, 
there wwas.no necessity to do so. Bovril was supplied by 
the Army Service Corps. The Army Service Corps never 
. broke down in anything. They always had ample of every- 
. thing. ; 
2436.. Ample food ?—Yes. 


2437. I mean food that sick people could eat?2—Yes. I 
have seen them epening Bovril and Liebig by hundreds 
and hundreds of tins to make soup for 1,400 or 1,500 men. 
_I have seen a mountain of Bovril supplied by the Army 
Service Corps, which.was a perfectly admirable institution. 
They always had enough spirits and enough wine forthe 
hospitals. They were admirable in the arrangements. 
There was no scaneity of food. 


2438. (President.) Are you a Member of Parliament 
- still ?—Yes. ‘ 


2439. Then you went on to Pretoria ?—Yes. 


2440. Can you tell us your experience there, bearing in 
mind what our Inquiry is?—Yes. I was attached to 
General Hamilton’s column, and marched into Pretoria 
with him the same day as Lord Roberts. I was attached 
as Assistant Divisional Supply Officer. When I got to 
Pretoria I was sent down as witness in a vase to Johanneés- 
_berg,.and therefore missed..going on with the column after 
Pretoria. I had nothing much to do in Pretoria. I was 
waiting for it to come back. I made friends with Sir 
William Thomson, who is.head of the Irish Hospital and 
President of the College of Surgeons of Ireland. In the 
course, of. conversation he .said: ‘“‘We are in a very bad 
State in our hospital ; we are very short of things.” That 
was on the 13th of Jume, and we entered Pretoria on the 
Sth June. He said: *‘We have got fifty men lying on 
the ground, and it is impossible for us to look after them 
-properly. You cannot doetor a man when he is down 
there ; he must be raised up.” I said: “ But, cannot you 
-eet your mattresses?” ‘He said “TI have tried, but I have 
_had no ansaver. I have requisitioned for them, but I have 
had no answer.” I said: “There is not the slightest diffi- 
eculty ; I will get them for you to-day, if you like.” He 
»said: “I will be much obliged if you would.” I thought 
it rather extraordinary that the Irish Hospital, which was 
ithe most perfect movable hospital in South, Africa, should 
want for anything. What must ibe the condition of the 
others? So I,went to see Colonel Stevenson, and I said 
‘I would like to visit the hospitals, and asked him for an 
order to enable me to make enquiries in order that I 
might enquire into the state of things. He gave me a 
written order that my questions were to be answered, and 
on th 14th I visited them. I have my notes at home. I 
think sthere were.seven hospitals then in Pretoria, and I 
‘found that they were very short of everything. They were 
Short of drugs, and short of blankets; none of them 
‘had sheets; a few had a few pillows, and 
a few in the buildings had beds. But they were 
‘Short of everything, short of appliamces: such things 
as bed-pams did not.exist, they were an unknown luxury. 
‘T asked a friend of mine who was manager of the Natal 
‘Bank there if he wovld be willing to form :a committee to 
purchase material for the hospitals, provided I could get 
the sanction of the ‘@ommander-in-Chief. I asked this 
man because I was a stranger in the town, and neither 
‘knew Johannesberg nor Pretoria, and he would know 
where to lay his hands on things. He said ‘the would be 
delighted to do it, so the same afternoon I went to see 
the military secretary, @olonel Cowan, and I said that 
this gentleman was willing to form the committee, and 
would he ask Lord Roberts to authorise it. The answer 
immediately came, “Certainly.” I asked him to put it 
in writing, and he did so, ane I have a copy of the letter. 
Lord Roberts accepted Mr. Wood’s offer to form the 
committee most gratefully. I went and told’ Mr. Wood, 
and he asked me to join it, which I did, and he asked 
Sir William Thomson to join it, and he did so also. We 
then proceeded to send round to every shop in the town, 
and bought up everything that was likely to be of use for 
blankets, stuff like this tablecloth for instance. We 
bought hundreds of tablecloths. We bought towels, 
slippers, shirts, night-shirts, pyjamas, bed-pans, and 
drugs, everything you could conceive that was likely to be 
of use. Then I thought we were spending a great deal of 
money, so I thought I would go down and ask to see 
Lord Roberts again about it. I went down and saw Lord 
Roberts, and I said to him, “We are spending a great 
deal of money on this thing,” and he gave me ¢o understand 
that money was no object whatever. He said he we 
sure that it was an excellent thing, and we were given 
carte blanche to spend what we liked. On hearing that, 
I sent off men to Johannesberg, and we bought up bed- 
steads, and everything that we wanted—a trainload of 
stuff. We then asked leave to have the Palace of Justice 
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as a hospital, and as a store. The Palace of Justice 
there is a fine building; it holds about 500 patients. I 
understand this building had been refused before by the 
medical authorities, as not fitted for a hospital. 

2441. (Dr. Church.) Why was it refused ?—As not suit- 
able, but no building was more suitable or better. 

2442. You do not know that as a fact?—No, I only 
understand that, but I would like you to enquire if tha: 
was the case, if you would ask the Governor of Pretoria, 
General Maxwell, who told me so. 

2443. (President.) There was a delay in getting it in 
consequence ?—I should particularly like you to find out 
about that, because I believe it was refused. 

2444. (Professor Cunningham.) What do you mean 
when you say it was refused by the military authorities ?— 


- By the P.M.O. 


2445. (President.) I suppose he had some reason. It 
was a question of opinion, was it not. You cannot 
imagine his holding that opinion ?—No. 

2446. However, is it very important?—I think it 
is, considering there was no other place to put these 
people. 

2447. Were there many sick and wounded?—On the 
14th May, according to my figures—I would rather not 
give the figures—there were about a thousand. I 
have the details of every hospital on that date. 


2448. Were they mostly wounded, or sick?—There 
were hardly any wounded. Many of them were diag- 
nosed as slow continuous fever. That is the common 
diagnosis. 

2449. Was there any increase soon after?—The fol- 
lowing week there was an extra 500. They go on in- 
creasing. 

2450. There was a considerable increase of sickness 
about that period in the Army, was not there ?—It was. 
not nearly as bad as the first week in May in Bloem- 
fontein,' but it was on the increase. 


2451. Did you see the wounded and sick in Pretoria 
at that time ?—Yes, every single hospital. 

2452. Were there any complaints at that time as to 
their treatment ?—I did not ask any of the men—I only 
asked the doctors. My idea was not to receive com- 
plaints, but to see what could be done, and I saw in 
each case the principal medical officer, and went round 
the hospital with him. He told me what he was short 
of, and what he urgently required, and made a list of 
what he required. 

2455. Then he got the things he wanted?—We sent 
round a circular to say that if they would requisition 
for anything—drugs, or anything else—we would en- 
deavour to supply them, and I believe we did. We 
furnished the nurses’ houses when they came up, and 
supplied everything they required, I believe, with the 
exception, perhaps, of a few things like slippers. 

2454. By the time you got those comforts, they must 
have been but a very short time in the hospital ?—It 
was on the 14th when I went round, and we arrived in 
Pretoria on the 5th June. No steps whatever had been 
taken to buy anything either in Pretoria or Johannes- 
herg for any of those hospitals. Jt was left to private 
enterprise. 

2455. But there were field hospitals going up with 
the force, were not there?—Yes, but they immediately 
converted buildings into hospitals. Vhe hospitals in 
Pretoria consisted of No. 1 and No. 2, which occupied 
a boys’ and girls’ school, which was a very good public 
building indeed. They had beds. 

2456. What made me ask was that hitherto we have 
not heard much of any complaint as to the hospitals in 
Pretoria ?—I do not think you will hear any complaint. 

2457. We have to enquire into it?—I do not think 
there is anything to complain of now. 

2458. But I mean at the time. Are you aware that 
any of them were not properly attended to at that 
period ?—They had not enough blankets, and you must 
remember that the thermometer at night was generally 
below freezing point. It would be an exception for a 
man in a hospital to have more than one blanket, sleep- 
ing in a tent, and in some cases they had not got a 
PMeeket at all. 

2459. You gather they had not sufficient blankets, 
from the requisitions that were made?—No, from direct 
enquiry of the P.M.O. of each hospital. I have the 
details of the number of blankets that each hospital 
had on that particular date, and that information was 
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acquired in each case from the P.M.O., or under the 
authority of the P.M.O. 


2460. Was there any other matter that they were 
lacking in at Pretoria besides blankets, so far as you 
are aware ?—Practically everything. 


2461. (Professor Cunningham.) Do you think that 
these deticiences could have been met?—I have not the 
slightest doubt about it. They were met as soon as 
anyone took the thing in hand. It was not done at 
Bloemfontein nor at Pretoria. If, immediately on 
entering a town, the medical authorities, instead of 
waiting for things to come up from Cape Town, which 
would have taken weeks and weeks, and did take weeks 
ard weeks, had broken through their rule that they 
must requisition for this and for that from the base 
P.M.0., and got what they wanted in the town, it 
would have been better. 

2462. (President.) Whom would they requisition ?—The 
process of getting things in a hospital is too complicated 
for me to tell you. 

2462. (President.) Whom would they requisition /—The 
question arises, why did not they do so; whom do you 
suggest they should apply to?—I have not the slightest 
joubt they would not have got it. 


2464. If they had gone to Lord Roberts they would 
aave got it?—I was in an independent position. I am in 
a very different position to a man who is under the 
P.M.O. A general officer cannot go direct to Lord 
Roberts and say, “I want 100 blankets; may I buy 
them ?” 

2465. Who is the head at Pretoria at this time ?—The 
same man, Colonel Stevenson. 


2466. (Professor Cunningham.) He had free access to 
Lord Roberts ?—Yes, every day, of course. 


2467. Do you know if these complaints reached the 
P.M.O. from the junior medical officers?—That I cannot 
answer, of course. 


2468. (Mr. Harrison.) Do you say the P.M.O. had to 
get authority from Lord Roberts or anybody, to do what- 
ever he wanted to dio ?—I cannot say. 


2469. Could he not have done it on his own responsi- 
bility ?—I do not know. I have not the slightest doubt 
that he could have got anything he had asked for. If it 
were given to me, surely it would have been given to the 
P.M.O. 


2470. I did not know whether you had ascertained by 
being in company with him whether he had not full 
discretionary power to do anything he considered neces- 
sary without going to Lord Roberts or to any superior 
officer ?—That I do not know. 

2471. (President.) Perhaps before we leave for South 
Africa you would send in to the Commission the list of 
the witnesses you suggest we might usefully call?—I will 
do so, certainly. 

2472. So that we might enquire of them ?—I would like 
you to examine our books in Pretoria when you get there. 
I will write out to them so that they shall immediately 
put themselves in communication with you and you will 
tbe able to see then what we have supplied to each hospi- 
tal, what they requisitioned for. That will give you some 
idea of what they wanted. We have got everything down 
in our books, and I think you will be able to get the ful- 
lest information from the books. 


2475. Perhaps you will be able to communicate with 
our Secretary before we start for South Africa, say, not 
later than Friday on these points, and any other points 
which occur to you which will assist us in our Inquiry 
over there ?—Certainly. 


2474. Speaking from your own information, is there any 
thing else you desire to tell us before you go of your own 
personal experience as to the care of the sick and 
wounded ?—No. I want to impress particularly upon you 
that I consider the doctors, nurses, and orderlies worked 
extremely well, and no blame attaches to them whatever. 
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I cannot impress that too much. I have seen them in 
Pretoria for instance. I was living in this hospital—I 
was there all day long at the Palace of Justice Hospital, 
and they worked like slaves. There may have been black 
sheep, but I never came across them. I have no doubt 
there were some, but I never saw them. 


2475. (Dr. Church.) Should I be wrong in saying that 
the evidence you have given to-day suggests that if the 
heads of the various military hospitals had. a little freer 
hand, and had been able to act independently, they might 
have obtained a good many things more quickly than they 
did obtain them ?—Yes ; there are two courses. Hither 
you should give the heads of the hospitals more freedom, 
or you should have at the head of the whole thing some- 
body who is trained, something more like the Medical 
Service men are trained. You cannot have a better ex- 
ample of how things are done than the Army Service 
Corps out there. They were never short of anything. - 
Their principle was whenever they went into a town—I 
was attached to them for a time, so I know—to buy up 
everything. They go to a man with forage, and say, 
“Tt is not to be sold ; it is for the Government.” They 
buy up everything, even though it should bea waste. It 
was the business of the R.A.M.C. The R.A.M.C. were 
in a position to do it, but they did not do it ; they never 
attempted to do it. 


2476. I rather understood from you that they could 
not have done it without getting higher authority ?—It 
is merely a question of walking across the road to ask for it, 
aven if they have not got the power themselves. Tam not 
prepared to say whether they have got the power or not. 

2477. (Professor Cunningham.) With regard to the lish 
Hospital ; you made a remark which surprised me. You 
said it was in the same difficulty with regard to equip- 
ment ?—No; I think you misunderstood me. — 

2478. I thought you said Sir Wiliam Thomson com- 
plained of a want of beds?—He complained that he had 
only fifty, and one hundred patients ; but the reason was 


that he had only half his hospital. He was only equipped | 


for fifty ; but out of good nature he took in an extra fifty 
cases, because the hospitals were crowded. He brought 
up an equipment for fifty. 


2479. Was that hospital dependent on the R.A.M.C. | 


for its equipment ?—No. 


2480. It was a hospital with very large resources and 


magnificently equipped ?—Exactly. It was equipped by 
Lord Iveagh with one hundred beds, and half the staff 
was left at Bloemfontein. It arrived at Pretoria with 
fifty stretchers—they do not have beds in a field hospital 
—with fifty stretchers and mattresses. Out of good 
nature, and because of the demand for hospital accommo-. 
dation, Sir William: Thomson, took in one hundred 
patients into his fifty bed hospital, so naturally he was 
short himself. 

2481. Had Sir William Thomson the power to deal 
with a deficiency of this kind?—That is a question be- 
tween him and Lord Iveagh. Tt was on a most magni- 
ficent scale. When a man has equipped a hospital with 
fifty beds, and is asked to take another fifty, I hardly 
think you ought to look to the private individual to go on 
spending more. 

2482. It was merely a parallel between the Irish and 
Military Hospitals that I wished to draw ?—It was short 
of fifty mattresses, that is all. But in every other respect 
the Irish Hospital was fully equipped. They had their 
bed-pans, sheets, and pillows, and everything they wanted 
for their fifty cases that they were equipped for, but the 
R.A.M.C. people shoved in another fifty cases. 


2483. You infer then that both the frish and the Military 
Hospitals were under similar conditions in this respect? 
—I do not think that is a parallel that ought to be drawn, 
or discussed even. 
think it should be discussed whether they had the power 
or not. There is not the slightest doubt that private 
hospitals, as a rule, were a thousand per cent. better than 
the army hospitals. If you wanted to see what a good 
hospital was, you had to go to a private hospital. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Lavupsr, called ; and Examined. 


2484. (President.) You have been over to South Africa? 
—Yes. 


2485. In what capacity /—As civil surgeon. 

2486. When did you get there 7—On the 20th January. 

2487. What were you attached to?—I went cut in 
charge of the Southampton Hospital Corps. 


2488. About what time did you land there ?—On the 
20th January. 


2489. Where did you go first?—We were camped at 


Green Point Camp. We were attached to No. 5 General 
Hospital. 


2490. That was at Cape Town ?—We went out with it, 
and we had a storage at Cape Town. We were camped at 
Green Point pending the time it was being decided where 
this hospital was to go to. I did duty at Woodstock 


Hospital while I was waiting there, and on the 1st Feb- — 


ruary we were sent to Orange River. 
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2491. (Dr. Church.) That was a stationary hospital ?— 
They were tents. 

2492. The Orange River Hospital was what was called a 
_ stationary hospital?’—Yes, it was. 

2496. (President.) Will-you give us your experience at 
the Orange River?—My experience was that everything 
was done there that was possible—everything that was 
necessary. 

2494. Did you hear of any complaints at all there 7— 
No, I did not hear any murmur of complaint at Orange 
River. 

2495. Was yours a private hospital ?—No. 


2496. (Dr. Church.) It was the Southampton Ambulance 
Corps you went out with ?—Yes ; we were attached to a 
hospital. Surgeon-Major Knaggs was in charge of it at 
Orange Hospital. It was an R.A.M.C. Hospital. 

2497. One of the stationary hospitals on the line of 
communication ?—Yes. 


2498. It was not No. 5 General Hospital ?—No. 


2499. You left No. 5 General Hospital, and went to 
Orange River ?—The staff of No. 5 General Hospital was 
broken up. 

2500. (President.) You acted in the stationary hospital ? 
Yes. 

2501. Were’ there any deficiencies there of material, 
medical equipments, or anything ?—No. 


2502. Or any deficiency in the number of doctors or 
orderlies ?’—There was only one complaint there about 
the doctors, and that was the shifting of them. 


2503. So that the same men were not in the same 
hospital long enough ?—Yes. 

2504. Was there a complaint of the orderlies being 
shifted, too /—No. 

2505. So far as your own experience is concerned you 
saw nothing at the Orange River which would afford a 
cause of complaint ?—No. 

2506. Where did you go to from there ?—I was sent with 
the mounted troops from there to Kimberley. 

2507. Was that during the advance ?—Yes. 

2508. Did you go with the bearers ?—No, with the regi- 
ment. 

2509. Have you anything to tell us in the way vf inicr- 
mation during that portion of your stay, bearing in mind 
that our Inquiry is as to the careof the sick and wounded ? 
—At Jacobsdal we had fighting, but I do not think I have 
anything to say. I do not know exactly what you want. 


2510. We are enquiring into the care of the sick and 
wounded in South Africa, and we want particularly to 
find out if there was any cause of complaint, and if so, how 
to remedy it ?—That is a very broad question. 


2511. Keep yourself, if you will, to the cause of com- 
plaint ; did you see any cause of complaint ?—No. 


2512. In no respect ?—Everything was not as desirable 
as we would wish, or as we should find it in the civil hes- 
pital, but if you want to go into it you have to take into 
consideration the transport,’ and the difficulties of getting 
everything up. If you ask me whether everything at our 
command was utilised, and everything done, I say yes. 

2513. But there was in the front, not unnaturally, 
perhaps, deficiency in the hospitals. Was there any cause 
of complaint before you got to Bloemfontein ?—No, nor 
there. 

2514. When did you get to Bloemfontein?—On the 
16th March. I thought at first myself there was cause 
of complaint until I realised the difficulties of getting 
things up and doing the work there. 

2515. In what respects did you think there was cause 
of complaint ?— saw enteric fever patients in bell-tents, 
for instance. J did not see beds there. We brought out 
betweer 500 and 600 beds in our hospital, and I thought 
every nian was to have a bed and a bedstead. 

2516. There were no beds?—None. We had no beds. 

2517. You could not transport them ?—We could not 
get food wp. Practically you could get nothing in the 
country. It is not a densely populated country like this, 
where you can get everything you want by sending 
round the corner for it. 

2518. Could you not get things at Bloemfontein ?— 
Practically nothing. There was great difficulty in getting 
milk even, although it is a pastoral country. 

2519. It has been suggested that milk was being sold 
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in Bloemfontein shortly after it was occupied by us ?— 
I could not buy it. We were on outpost duty about five 
or six miles outside the town. We used to try and get 
it from carts going in. As a rule we were always fur- 
nished with orderles from the hospital to bring the milk 
from the hospital. We could not get fresh milk there. 


2920. You were not in the town itself?—No, unless I 
went in with some of the sick. I often went in with 
patients to the hospital. 


2521. You tried to get milk where you were, and you 
could not get it?—No; we often tried to get milk, but 
if we wanted it we had to send four or five miles for it 
to some farmhouse. There are no such things as milch 
cows in the vicinity cf Bloemfontein. 

2522. Which hospital were you chiefly attached to in 
Bloemfontein ?—None, I was with the regiment. 


2925. Did you see anything much of the management 
of the hospitals at Bloemfontein ?—Yes; I went with a 
lot of patients, and I also used to go down to get drugs. 
I think it was No. 6 Brigade Hospital where we used to 
send most of our sick, and I brought a lot into No. 10 
General Hospital. 


2524. Were those hospitals in buildings?—Yes. I do 
not know how many buildings No. 10 was scattered 
over. 


2525. But they were all in buildings ?—Yes. 


2526. Did you see anything while you were in Bloem- 
fontein of the hospitals in the tents ?—Yes. 


2527, Which did you see?—I think it was No. 6 
Brigade Field Hospital. I saw most of that hospital. I 
also saw the Highland Hospital. 


2528. How were they managed, well or ill, when you 
saw them. Was there any cause of complaint so far as 
you could see?—The cause of complaint was overcrowd- 
ing. 

2529. Were they overcrowded ?—You could not call it 
a complaint if they could not help it. The cases came 
up, and they could not send them back again. 


2550. Were bell-tents used in the hospital ?—Yes. 


2051. Were they crowded ?—At times they were very 
crowded. At one hospital they had to make extra 
shelters by using covers to keep the men sheltered from 
the heat of the sun by day and the dew and cold at night. 


2532. There was a deficiency of covering. Was there 
a deficiency of mattresses or anything to he upon, or 
blankets ?—Every man was supposed to bring his oil- 
sheet and blankets when he was going to hospital. 


2545. The bell-tents were intended only to be used 
temporarily ’/—They came with us into Bloemfontein, 
and when we arrived there I suppose we could fill them 
all in a couple of hours with sick, there was such a large 
amount of sickness in the columns when we came up. 
The columns came into Bloemfontein full of typhoid or 
enteric, and, of course, the field hospitals were rushed 
on the spot. They were overcrowded, and they could 
not send them away, and so they had to do something 
with them. 


2534. Did you see either No. 8 or No. 9 Field Hos- 
pitals?—No. 9 was near the railway, and I did not 
see it. I had no connection with it. I only went to 
hospitals when I went with patients. 

2535. So far as your experience is concerned, you 
have nothing to tell us except that there wis pressure 
—what we know—at the front, and great pressure of 
sick and wounded who had to be accommodated as best 
they could ?—That is it. 

2536. (Dr. Church.) Did your patients that you sent 
in from the outposts go into the bell-tents or into 
the marquees, or into buildings?—Most of them into 
ibell-tents. 


2537. And some of them were seriously ill ?—Yes. 


2538. You sent down, I suppose, information with 
them ?—I also sent a list of the patients and what was 
wrong with them. We had no regular form. 


9539. Do you think they all went through the bell- 
tents before they got into the marquees?—No. Those 
who went to the bell-tents went through them first, of 
course, but many could get into buildings in the town. 

2540. Did your serious cases go straight into the mar- 
quees or had they first to go into the bell-tents 1—As soon 
as they were diagnosed they would be sent to hospital. 
They might develop very badly sometimes in twenty- 
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four or forty-eight hours. They would not be very bad 
when we got rid of them. 

2541. I suppose you sometimes had a man who was. 
very bad before you got him moved down to Bloemfon- 
tein ?—If a man was not fit for duty and showed symptoms 
at all, he was moved. 

2542. (President.) As a matter of fact they were not 
very serious at the time they left you?—No. 


2543. (Professor Cunningham.) Is. it your. opimion. 
that everything that was possible was: dene to. see that. 


the sick and wounded were properly cared for in Bloem- 
fontein ?—Yes. 


2544. Even in the midst of that great emergency ?— 
The R.A.M.C. men worked like slaves during that, 
emergency. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. W. Russett, called; and Examined. 


2545. (President.) You went to South Africa?—I an 
resident in South Africa, and have been there over three 
years. 

2546. Were you attached as a doctor to any hospital or 
any society?—I am the Senior House-Surgeon at Kim- 
berley Hospital. 

2547: How long were you at Kimberley Hospital in 
that capacity ?—I have been there about two years. 


2548. When did you leave ?—I left there three months 
ago on sick-leave. 


2549. ‘Is your experience that you can give us as to the 
care of the sick and wounded in South Africa chiefly con- 
fined to Kimberley ?—It is almost entirely confined to 
Kimberley. 

2550. (Dr. Church.) You were through the siege all the 
time (—Yes. 

2551. (President.) Of course, during the siege you had 
to do what you could for the sick and wounded ; had you 
many sick and wounded during the siege ?—Yes, we had 
a good number. 

2552. Were they fairly well cared for under the circum- 
stances ?—They were. The only thing we found was that 
towards the end we had some difficulty in getting milk, 
but that was really the only serious drawback. We had 
plenty of drugs and surgical dressings, and everything 
appertaining to a hospital. We had always a good supply. 


2553. Your only trouble during the siege was want of 
milk ’—Yes, and that was only towards the end. 


2554. Will you tell us your experience in Kimberley 
of the hospitals there after the siege was raised and the 
town relieved ?—Of course, it was found necessary when 
the siege was raised to open up several buildings as 
temporary hospitals. The Civil Hospital in Kimberley 
was not able to accommodate all the sick and wounded, 
and I think there were about half-a-dozen buildings 
selected for the purpose, and those were filled fairly 
rapidly, principally with cases of enteric fever and so- 
called dysentery. Of course, at first there was a little 
trouble. Immediately after the siege we ran rather short 
of certain provisions, such as medical comforts, wine, 
stimulants, and calves’ foot jelly, and such like; but, 
fortunately, the Red Cross Society sent up in the first 
train that reached Kimberley a fairly large supply, and 
that was distributed to the hospitals throughout the town. 
IT understand there was some complaint made that a man 
at first had to lie upon the floor. Well, it is true the men 
had to lie on the floor, but there were blankets on the 
floor, and mattresses were on the floor in many instances, 
and that could hardly be considered much of a hardship. 
Colonel Kekewich had issued orders that all the beds 
that could possibly be provided in the towns were to be 
sent to those temporary hospitals, and a large number 
of beds were offered, but they were unsuitable. Many 
could not be taken into the hospitals as they were too 
large, and so on; so one of the Red Cross Commissioners 
went round, and De Beers Company fitted up a number 
of beds, so that within a few days all the men were pre- 
vided with beds in the temporary hospitals. There 
was some little difficulty for some time in getting milk, 
but that did not last for very long. There was a fair 
supply of condensed milk sent up. 


2555. Did you after a time get fresh milk ?—Yes, pro- 
bably about a week after the siege. We were able to 
get any amount of fresh milk. One or two complained 
about not getting eggs. Well, of course, it is very diffi- 
cult to get eggs. 


2596. (Dr. Church.) Had you personal acquaintance 
of the working of any of any of the temporary hospitals 
or only of the Civil Hospital to which you were house- 
surgeon ?—T was really attachéd only to the Civil Hos- 
pital, but when the relief column came in there was only 
one Army doctor in Kimberley during the time, and 


Colonel Kekewich had deputed me to see to any arrange-- 
ments that might be required. Really my experience: 
is more confined to the Civil Hospital than to the tem-.- 
porary or emergency hospitals. 

2557. (President.) You did see something of the other: 
hospitals ’—I was there very frequently. 

2558. Was there any deficiency in any respect in the: 
hospitals in Kimberley after the siege that you can 
specify ?—Nothing. Of course, they were not provided 
with everything like an ordinary hospital. But, taking 
all things into consideration, I do not think there. is 
much to complain of. Some of the men did complain 
because they did not get sufficient food ; well, the nature 
of the disease, enteric fever, precludes then from getting 
food they had expected. 

2559. (Dr. Church.) So fax as you could see, in your 
visits to the other hospitals—I am not speaking of yours 
—was the attendance on the patients satisfactory /— 
There were too few nurses at first. 

2560. Do you mean the erderlies?—No, I am re- 
ferring to nurses—women nurses. They had a fair 
number of orderlies, and some of the orderlies were 
fairly good, but some were rather poor, I must admit. 
I do not think, taking it all round, the orderlies were. 
very intelligent. 

2561. You think they did want at Kimberley more 


attendants in the hospitals, both of nurses and order- 


lies?—At first that was certainly wanted, but that was 
provided for after about ten days. 


2562. There was a large convalescent hospital near 
Kimberley—did you go down and visit that?—The 
sanatorium—that is not a convalescent hospital ; it is 
really a private hospital. 


2563. I do not mean that. The men were sent back 
from Bloemfontein and Jacobsdal to it before they were 
sent down the line?—There was really no convalescent 
hospital there. 


2064. It was an emergency hospital, a military station, 
a place built of marquees, a little south of Kimberley, 
was it not?—I do not know. . 

2565. (Mr. Harrison.) There was a hotel converted at 
Modder River?—That was converted into a temporary 
hospital. 

2566. (President.) You did not see it?—I was at 
Modder River. 

2567. Was there any cause of complaint at Modder 
River? I want to gather from you whether there was 
any grave cause of complaint, and, if so, in what re- 
spect /—I cannot say much about Modder River. I went 
down to see the arrangements and I went through the 
camp, and I was particularly interested in the enteric 
fever patients. I think possibly Modder River was the 
focus of enteric fever for Kimberley, Paardeberg, Bloem- 
fontein, and other places. ; 


2568. You are not able to give us much information 
about that?—I can give no information concerning the 
treatment of the men at all. 


2569. Speaking of your own place, Kimberley, so far — 


as you are aware, was there no want of care for the 


sick and wounded—no deficiency in their care?—No, I 
saw none. 


2570. No real or grave cause of complaint ?—No real 
cause of complaint. ¥, 

2571. (Dr. Church.) I think I now Know the hospital 
I meant. It was Newton Camp ?—There was a field 
hospital there. 


2572. Did you visit it?—I wae there. 


2975. I Suppose you do not know’ enough about it to 
tell us whether you thought the orderlies were good 
or bad there?—No, I cannot give any information about 


that. I only saw the orderlies attached to the other 
emergency hospitals. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. Freprrick Treves, called; and Examined. 


2574. (President.) When did you commence your 
work in South Africa?—I commenced with General 
Buller. I left Frere when he left, and kept with the 
column until it reached Ladysmith, a period of three 
months. 


2575. Krom when ?—From December 11th until about 
the 2nd, 3rd, or 5th of March. 


2576. Then did you move with the column ?—Yes. 


2577. The cases you saw, of course, were surgical 
cases'—No, we had practically all the wounded and 
nearly all the sick through our field hospital—that is to 
say, we were in the position of an advanced field hospital, 
and the sick that could go down by train went down, but 
practically the bulk came through our field hospital. 


2578. How did you find the field hospital work ?—1I 
thought it worked admirably. 


2579. Did you find you had enough orderlies?—We | 


had enough orderlies for any but too great_emergencies— 
for instance, the battle of Colenso and the battle of Spion 
Kop. Then, of course, there was_an immense rush, 
and five times the number of orderlies would hardly 
have met it. 


2580. Did you find that the quality of the orderlies was 
good ?—Well, as far as you could expect work from an 
orderly, I think it was reasonable. These are men who 
have to unload wagons, pitch tents, dig trenches, and then 
nurse the sick. We had some exceedingly good orderlies, 
and we had some indifferent ones, but so far as the 
position of the orderly is a possible one, I think they did 
very well. 


2581. So far as you are concerned, in that advance, you 
saw nothing that you could suggest wanted improve- 
ment ?—There are many things that want improvement, 
of course. 


2582. I know that, but perhaps you can guess what I 
mean; was there marked deficiency anywhere ?/—No. 
‘The difficulty, of course, was that of transport. For one 
month we were twenty-six miles from any railway, and 
‘such difficulties as presented themselves came from the 
question of transport. 


2583. Did you find that the Medical Department suf- 
fered at all from not having their own transport ?/—We did 
have our own transport. We were a fieid hospital origi- 
nally, equipped for 500 patients, and we ultimately had 
‘to take in 800. But from Frere to Potgieter’s Drift and 
back to Chieveley, we had our own transport. 


2584. That is unusual, is it not ?—Yes. 


2585. How did that come about ?—The difficulty of find- 
ing any kind of provision for the wounded out in the 
-open made it compulsory that a big hospital should follow 
the column, and, therefore, we had given us our own 
transport, which consisted, roughly speaking, of 260 oxen, 
.and about 60 mules. 


2586. Did that work well?—It worked admirably. 


2987. You did not find it conflict with the strictly 
‘military part of the column ?—Not in the least. They 
took away our transport when we reached Potgieter’s 
‘Drift, but the moment we were ordered to retreat, we 
‘had it again. 

2588. So there was no waste of power in having the 


‘transport of the Medical Department /—Not the least. It 


took us up to Spearman’s Camp by Potgieter’s Drift. We 


-were there a month, and we had to retreat almost at a 
few hours’ notice, certainly at a night’s notice, and we 


got an equivalent transport or the same transport again. 
2589. (Mr. Harrison.) Was this transport a detail from 


the Army Service Corps?—Yes. It was not supplied to 
ae ' 


2590. They used a portion of their own transport /— 
‘Yes. 


2591. To attend specially to the hospital ?—We asked 


-for so many wagons, and so many oxen, and so many 


mules, and we got them. 


2592. (President.) How were you off for medical equip 
ment ?—Very well. The supplies were admirable. 


2595. In fact you are not aware of any serious cause of 


complaint in the course of the campaign ?—We met with 
“none. Of course we were short at times ; short of food, 


for instance, at Spearman’s, of bread. It was nothing 


-unreasonable. But at Chieveley we were very well off 
‘for food. 


2594, When did you leave the front /—I left the front 


some days after the relief of Ladysmith. The hospital I F. Trervws. 


was with then ceased to be a mobile hospital, and remained 
at Chieveley. 

2595. Did you stop at Chieveley ?—I stopped at Chieve- 
ley, and ultimately after a long wait, it was moved on to 
Newcastle by railway. Our experience of cross-country 
transport ended with the journey from Frere to Spear- 
man’s Camp and back from Spearman’s Camp to Chieveley. 
That covered every engagement up to the relief of Lady- 
smith. . 


2596. Have you any information to offer as to your 
work over there for our guidance, bearing in mind what 
our Inquiry is—the care of the sick and wounded in 
South Africa?—Of course, the nursing problem is the 
most serious of all. 

2597. With the columns in front you cannot have 
women nurses, but is there any objection to nurses, 
as far as you could see, when the hospital becomes at 
all stationary /—No; female nurses are most desirable. 
As a matter of fact, with the special permission of 
General Buller, my two nurses accompanied this hospital 
from the beginning to the end. But I quite acknow- 
ledge that it is impossible or impracticable to have 
women in the field hospitals. It was possible on this 
oceasion, because I had my own transport, which I 
never left from the time I reached Frere. The War 
Office gave me sixteen mules, and a wagon, a Scotch 
cart, four Kaffir boys, a conductor, a couple of horses, 
and a groom; and the stipulation was that if anything 
occurred these nurses could retreat at a moment’s 
notice. That was on the condition that it should not 
be used as any kind of precedent, and I distinctly think 
that nurses are impossible in a field hospital. 


2598. But at a stationary hospital they could be used? 
—They would be of the greatest possible service. Of 
course, in a field hospital you can put eight orderlies 
in one tent, but you cannot put eight nurses in one 
tent. Our field hospital was peculiar in this respect, 
that we carried bedsteads. The bedsteads were given 
us by a Colonial gentleman, and we were the only field 
hospital with bedsteads. 


2599. I thought there would be a great difficulty in 
the field hospital carrying bedsteads about?—It is im- 
possible, unless you have marquees. We took these 
beds up to Potgieter’s Drift, and brought them back 
again. It added most enormously to our transport, 
but still it was possible, and it was done. In a field 
hospital beds are impossible; it means marquees. All 
our men slept on stretchers, as I did, and everybody else 
did. 


2600. I gather you have no remarks to offer beyond 
what you have given us with regard to the work until 
you came back from the front. You have told us all 
that occurs to you to tell us about your work while you 
were at the front?—Yes. Another point would be the 
question of more efficient nursing. It cannot 
be done by the orderlies. Having stretchers 


with legs like our portable operating tables would have . 


got over all the difficulties of the beds. Sheets and 
pillow cases are not only not wanted, but they are im- 
possible. In the first place, the soldier has no love 
for sheets and pillow cases; he thinks they give him 
rheumatism ; and in the next place, I do not know how 
they could be washed. Jf we had water we had not got 
fuel. There is no better sleeping accommodation than 
is provided by a stretcher with a blanket sack. If those 
stretchers were provided, as our ordinary operating 
tables are, with short legs, it would get over the diffi- 
culty, because you can put five stretchers in a bell tent, 
but you can barely put more than one bedstead in. 


2601. Is it possible to furnish the ordinary stretcher. 
in that way ?—It is the simplest thing in the world. It 
is scarcely possible to attend to a wounded man on a 
stretcher ; you have to crawl about on your knees. If 
the stretcher could be raised 25 feet on short legs it 
would meet-the difficulty largely. 


2602. Did you ever find any difficulty about the matier 
of latrines for the wounded and sick? There has been 
a complaint of utensils lacking?/—There is no doubt 
whatever we were very short of utensils. 

2603. They could be easily transported, could not 
they? If you have a series of tin things you can put 
one inside another ?—In our particular case I think it 
was more a question of oversight—they did not come 
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up. We were very short in that respect, lamentably 
short. 

2604. Was there anything else you were short of /—We 
were short of food at times, but not in a way that could be 
said in the least to be detrimental, but we ran short occa- 
sionally of things. It is impossible when anything leaves 
a depot to know where it will get to. It is tumbled 
about amongst a lot of condugtors, and gets into one 
transport and another. 

2605. Did you ever come across any serious 
case of neglect of any of the sick and wounded? 
—No, none; I can say that most emphatically. 
Nobody could have seen more of it than r 
did during that time, and I cannot imagine a bona- 
fide basis for real complaint. One has to realise that 
war is war, and we had enormous difficulties to meet. 


2606. Did you see anything of the business of sending 
the wounded and sick down to the base /—Yes, that we had 
to do every day. ‘ 

2607. Did you see what care was taken to look after them 
during the journey 2—In our column there was every care 
taken. For instance, when we had to retreat from Pot- 
gieter’s Drift to Frere we had 150 very ‘bad cases left be- 
hind, so bad that it was open to the officers to stop there 
and be handed over to the Boers, or go down 
with us, and all those men were taken down 
twenty-six miles through a blazing sun by hand. We could 
do that eight to a stretcher with Europeans and twelve 
with coolies, and they all went down by hand. We sent 
on men to a place called Pretorius Farm, just half way. 
to see that there was a supply of water, of bedsteads, and 
perhaps some other articles of food. The transport of 
our wounded from Spion Kop or Spearman’s down to 
Frere I think was very well done. 

2608. Did you hear of any case of the wounded being 
left at the stations uncared for or untended in the train? 
—No, it is unknown to me, and I was on that train myself 
at all times. Ofcourse I acknowledge that our ambulances 
are not suited for the country, but the ox-wagons are very 
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comfortable. A soldier would take great pains to avoid. 
an ambulance if he could get an ox-wagon. 


2609. Why would he prefer the ox-wagon?—The ox- 
wagon is made for the country, and it rolls over these 
great irregularities of the roads. There is probably a. 
considerable amount of grass on the top of the road, and 
it is a very pleasant way of progressing. 


2610. One of the complaints is that it requires cover— 
ing ?—Some of the ox-wagons have headings over half of 
them. The ambulance of course being on springs, and 
being a narrow cart, is unpleasant. The Boer ambulances. 
were very good. They were on the basis of the spider 
cart. i 

2611. When you came down to the base, where did you. 


. 
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go ?—Our immediate base was Pietermaritzberg, and there: — 


there was accommodation for a very large number of sick 
and wounded. The final base was Durban. 


2612. Did you go over the hospitals at Pietermaritz- 
berg ?—Yes, all the hospitals. . 

2613. Did you find any cause of complaint ?—None, no- 
reasonable cause of complaint. There was a sudden dump-- 
ing down of 1,100 wounded men in one small town, and 
it was admirably met. 

2614. Then you went to the base at Durban, and 6o- 
home ?—That is so. 

2615. Does what you have said about Pietermaritaberg. 
apply to what you observed at Durban ?—There were very 
small hospital arrangements at Durban. They were 
nearly all hospital ships, and the few shore hospitals were- 
very small. 

2616. (Professor Cunningham.) Did you go to Intombi?’ 
—No; we had to pay a very hurried visit to Ladysmith 
and out again. There were no doubt legitimate com- 
plaints about Intombi. 

2617. Did you have any personal knowledge of them ? 
—No, except from what has been said by the men who 
were there. ; 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. CHarLes CHAPMELL, called ; and Examined. 


2618. (President.) In what capacity did you go out to 
South Africa ?—As a Superintendent for the Red Cross 
Society for Natal. ; 

2619. Were you in Natal the whole of your time?—I 
was there from the 16th January onwards. 


2620. Until you left to come back to England ?—Yes. 


2621. So that your experience is confined to Natal ?— 
—Entiuely to Natal. 


2622. About what time did you arrive in Durban ?—On 
the 16th January. 


2623. What work did you do there ?—I organised our 
arrangements for Natal, and supplied what I was requisi- 
tioned to supply by the Army Medical Department. 

2624. Yours was a voluntary society /—Yes. 


2625. In connection with the army Medical Depart- 
ment, is not it?—I was working for the Central British 
Red Cross Committee, which is a Central Committee com- 
prising nominees from the following:—Voluntary Aid 
Society, Princess Christian Nursing Fund, St. John’s Am- 
bulance Association, the National Aid Society, and four 
members appointed by the Secretary of State of War, one 
being the mobilisation officer, and three officers of the 
Army Medical Department. 


2626. What is the object of the Society ?—The object 
of the Central Committee was to organise and bring into 
Iine all attempts by voluntary aid, in order to prevent 
overlapping and consequent waste of charitable funds. 


2627. Both to assist soldiers on duty in the front, and 
also the sick and wounded—but not confined to the sick 
and wounded /—Yes, confined to the sick and wounded, 
or at all events to them and to their attendants. We have 
on Tare occasions, after specially hard work, given things 
in the ‘way of games, for instance, to some of the men of 
the Army Medical Corps. 


2628. The principal object was to supply comforts te 
the sick and wounded ?—Essentially the object was to 
supply extra comforts, the comforts not supplied by regu- 
lations. It is also stated in our rules that if for any rea- 
son {there was a dearth of what normally would be supplied 
by the Army Medical Department, if we could get it by 
purchase or otherwise, we were to supply it. 


2629. That would refer to medical equipment, beds, 


and things like that ’—I supplied several hundred beds in. 
emergencies at critical times. 


2650. Where did you superintend your work in South. 
Africa’—My first post was at Maritzberg for .the 
first three months, and the second three months at Dur- 
ban. Then I started an advance depot at Ladysmith. I 
took a house at Ladysmith, put a manager there and two- 
men with him. 


2631. Was that immediately after the siege ?—That was. 
on the 2nd April, about a month after the siege. At that 
time there were a large number of camps around Lady- 
smith. Since then of course they have all gone forward, 
therefore we have advanced further up now. 


2652. Did you take things with you, or rely upon 
getting them there ?—I had a large number of comforts. 
sent to me, but also I spent considerable sums of money, 
both Red Cross money and other money, sent to me by 
people in England. 


2635. In buying things?—Yes. Lord Rothschild and. 
his brother sent me £2,000, £1,000 for Ladysmith. 


26354. How did you do your work when you were at. 
Pietermaritzberg?—I then had two stores. Through 
the kindness of the Custom House authorities I had. 
stores given to me at the landing stage—it was the old 
gauging room of the Custom House, with an office 
attached, and the Collector of Customs gave me the use 
of this little building free. Then the African Boating 
Company, who are the recognised landing agents there, 
undertook to do our work also gratis, and they landed’ 
everything for us and put it into the store, because my 
space at Maritzberg was limited. As I wanted 
things the African Boating Company would forward those 
things on to us from my depédt there, 


2635. As you called for them from Maritzberg ?—Yes. 
I got the advance depét, and if they applied for things I 
had not got at Maritzberg it was just as easy, or easier 
perhaps, to send them directly from Durban. We had 
every facility from the railway company. 


2636. Who let you know from time to time what things: 
wore urgently needed ?—I was daily in receipt of requist- 
tions. é 


2637. From whom ?—¥rom various medical officers. T 
never supplied except on the requisition of a medicai 
officer, and I never supplied anything in large quantities: 
except on the requisition of a P.M.O. 
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2658. I suppese the communication was by telegram? 
-—Yes, a great inany were made |by telegram. 

2639. Did you get urgent telegrams from medical 
officers, not principal medical officers—what I want to 
now is, did all your communications practically come 
from principal medical officers?—I cannot say they all 
came from them. I think they possibly did at the 
beginning, but afterwards I was in receipt of direct com- 
munications, after a circular was sent out by Colonel 
Gallwey, the P.M.O. of Natal. 


2640. Sent out to the general medical officers ?—He 
issued a circular to all medical officers, advising them, 
“when necessary or advisable, to apply to me for any extra 
comforts they needed. 


2641. When was that done?—Some time in February, 
I believe. 


2642. And after that you got more communications 
-direct, of course, from the ordinary medical officers ?— 
I got more from a distance, more from those I had not 
up to then had an opportunity of seeing personally, or 
-coming into contact with. 


2645. Did you receive many demands for assistance ?— 
A large number. 


2644. All the time you were there ?—Towards the end 
-of the time they certainly began to slacken. 


2645. When was the time at which most demand was 
made upon you?—I should say from the middle of Feb- 
-ruary to the end of April. 

2646. What were the principal things you were asked 
-to supply ?—I think almost every possible thing. Valen- 
tine’s Meat Juice, brandy, and occasionally beds and bed- 
steads. Those I only supplied to principal medical 
officers. 

2647. Were you ever asked to supply bed-pans for the 
use of the men?—Yes; they were almost non-procurable 
there. In February I bought up all I could obtain in 
the colony, and I got about eight dozen in bond at Port 
Elizabeth. Of course, I had to send out of Natal to get 
‘these things, very often. 

2648. Were you able to comply with the full demand 
for these pans?—During a certain part of the time I 
was haying applications, I may say, daily for bed-pans, 
-and was entirely unable to supply them. After Lady- 
smith I was quite unable to get them at all. 


2649. Was there any other article or class of goods 
that you were asked specially to supply that you could 
not fully comply with ?—Bed-pans, urinals, and spit 
-cups—expectoration cups; those are the things that 
strike me at the present moment as being most asked 
for. WValentine’s Meat Juice and Horlick’s Malted Milk, 
-and two or three things a little outside the ordinary run 
of medical comforts. 

2650. Otherwise you were able to supply the demands 
made upon you?—Yes, those which I happened to con- 
-sider proper and justifiable. I refused to supply artificial 
teeth, for instance, and a typewriter. There are certain 
things you are asked for in a iong list that you must really 
-cut out, otherwise it would become very expensive. 

2651. Did you yourself see anything of the manage- 
ment of the sick and wounded ?—Yes, I saw a great deal. 

2652. Where?—I visited the field hospitals at 
Chieveley, and about there, and I saw a great deal of 
‘Ladysmith. I got into Ladysmith early on the drd 
March, and, of course, I saw the hospitals there. I went 
-at once to the hospital in Intombi Camp. 

2653. We had better take these hospitals in their turn, 
and you can tell us your experience of them ?—Maritz- 
‘berg is the first hospital I saw. It is composed really 
of four separate hospitals all under one Principal Medical 
Officer, as I understand it, Fort Napier being the most 
important one ; that is where the read hospital is. After 
the first battle of Colenso, a large number of sick and 
wounded were seni. down, and it was found to be neces- 
ssary to increase the actommodation, and, therefore, the 
local House of Representatives gave up their Legislative 
Assembly Rooms, and it became a hospital under the 
‘P.M.O. at Fort Napier. The Natal College also gave up 
their building, and the land round it, so that there was 
a very large hospital established there. Then the 
Government hired half of Gray’s Hospital, which is the 
“permanent civil hospital. 

2654. Was there sufficient accommodation for the men 
who came in requiring attention?—Yes, Fort Napier, 
‘besides the hospital, had a large number of empty 
-ordinary barracks, and these were in turn gradually con- 
“verted into hospital wards as needed. 
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2659. Was there anything to complain of in the manage- 
ment of those hospitals ?—Not to my knowledge. 


2656. No reasonable cause of complaint so far as you 
are aware?—No. The only complaint that I ever heard 
of at Fort Napier was one published in the paper about 
an officer having to eat a cold chop with a three-pronged 
fork. That was made a serious point of, and there were 
leaders in the paper. 


2697. (Dr. Church.) How was the nursing managed in 
these hospitals? Were the bulk of the nurses orderlies 
or women nurses ?—Mostly orderlies. A nurse in the 
Army does not do really so much of the nursing as the 
superintending of the men orderlies. 


2658. These were still worked under the Army regula- 
tions ?—Yes, so I understood. I remember one ward in 
which they had some volunteer nurses. I do not remem- 
ber seeing any orderlies there, but they were nurses 
belonging to some charitable society, called the Sisters 
of St. John, I think. 


2659. But they were all under the Army regulations 
so far as nursing went /—Yes. 


2660. (President.) Did you hear any complaint as to 
the orderlies there ?—No, I have heard of occasional com- 
plaints for stupidity, but I have never heard any com- 
plaints regarding conduct or anything of that_sort. 


2661. I think we may pass on now to your next hos- 
pital?’—Mooi River would be the-next ‘hat was an 
admirable hospital, entirely under canvas, except the 
officers’ quarters, which were in an hotel which had been 
hired, separate from the men. Mooi Hotel was an 
admirable hospital, beautifully situated. 


2662. Not overcrowded ?—Being under canvas it was 
quite elastic, and they could increase it. I have slept 
there once or twice, and I was never there at any time 
when it was overcrowded. 


2665. And so far as you are aware, that hospital was 
well conducted in every way ?—It was very well conducted. 


2064. Then I think we may pass on from that?—I 
came home on the hospital ship ‘‘ Nubia,” a few days 
ago, and, of course, I had an opportunity of hearing a 
good many of the ideas of the men who had been in these 
hospitals. 

2665. You have not heard complaints of these 
hospitals ?—Not at all. 


2666. Where did you go to after Mooi River?—Est- 
court. 

2667. Did you find that practically the same as the 
Mooi River?—Yes, a part of the hospital was in the 
convent. Some of the patients were in a chapel, which 
was partially cut off, so as to allow chapel room for the 
nuns. It was cut off by a partition, and they may have 
been possibly a little cvercrowded. I do not know what 
the original idea was. I fancy the chapel was meant 
to be taken as a whole, and then the beds were put in. 


2668. Did it strike you as being at all seriously over- 
crowded when you were there?—I thought that in the 
chapel at Estcourt there were more beds than neces- 
sary. 

2069. Beds occupied, you mean’—I could not say 
that, because it was during the afternoon. Two or 
three of them were occupied. Whether they were all 
occupied I do not know. 

2670. I suppose you could pass between the beds ?— 
Yes. When I say too many, of course the whole area 
was not very large. Personally I should have taken out 
a couple of beds, at all events. 

2671. Was there any cause of complaint at that 
hospital as far as you are aware’/—No, I never heard 
of any. There were two hospitals at Estcourt. 

2672. (Dr. Church.) Were either of them what would 
be called in military phraseology ‘stationary hospitals ” ? 
—Yeos.~ One of them referred to was called a stationary 
hospital. 

2675. I suppose the nuns took no part in the nursing? 
—Yes, their services were included. 

2674. And they were short of utensils That I do 
not know. 

2675. You think they were?—Yes. I had applica- 
tions from almost everybody, either verbally or written. 
Of course, I have not got records of all the things I was 
asked for, because some of them were just put down 
on a slip of paper when applied for. 

2676. (President.) ‘Absence of utensils of that kind, 
bed-pans, strikes one as causing a great deal of discom- 
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fort?—Great discomfort. Of course, nearly all those 
locally procurable were made of earthenware or china 
of some sort, and were very easily broken. 


9577. But you could get tin bed-pans?—I bought up 
those I referred to, all the japanned bed-pans and 
urinals that could be got in the town. 


2678. The transport of these would not take much bese 
No, you can let them fall and cannot hurt them. The 
worst you can do is to chip the enamel off. 


2679. What other hospitals can you speak of ?—Then 
I was in a stationary hospital at Frere. 

2680. What have you to say about that?—That was 
in a very peculiar position—it was liable to be over- 
crowded almost at any moment. 

2681. Because of being so near to the front?—It was 
near to the front, and at the time that fighting was 
going on to the west of the line, Spion Kop, and cases 
which were intended to go back to one of the general 
hospitals would go there to pass the night or wait for 
the next train. I do not know exactly what its capacity 
was supposed to be, but it was lable to be overcrowded 
temporarily. 


2682. Were the men sent down as speedily as 
they could be?—Yes. It was necessary to send them 
down as speedily as they could be. Frere is a place 
with a railway station and nothing else but this hospital. 


2683. There was no serious delay there, or the men 
were not kept there overcrowded long/—No. The only 
cases I have ever heard of being retained in hospitals 
not meant for serious cases have been those cases in 
which it would have probably proved fatal to move them. 
If a field hospital is a mile from a station, or even half- 
a-mile, and you have to move a man in some sort of im- 
provised way, you may kill him in getting him to the 
station ; therefore he must be left ; you can bring com- 
forts to him if possible. 


2684. (Dr. Church.) Frere Hospital was really used as a 
receiving hospital /—It was simply a receiving place, where 
patients came. It was a place to break the journey for a 
patient in order that he might not have to be put down 
on the railway platform to wait for the next train. 


2685. (President.) Tents, of course ?—Entirely under 
canvas. Major Daly, in charge of it, had a little platform 
built specially on the line, so that patients had not to come 
the quarter of a mile or go from the station to the hospital. 
but had their own little platform. The inconvenience and 
possible risk to the patients in being unloaded was mini- 
mised to the greatest possible extent. I do not suppose 
they had to go fifty yards. 


2686. There was no complaint of any want of attention 
or care there?—I never heard of any. They were ex- 
tremely unfortunate there with one or two of their medical 
officers, who died or fell sick. 


2687. Where did you go to after that ?—I went up to 
Unieveley and Colenso, and there I saw field hospitals for 
the first time. 


2688. There was no complaint of any want of attention 
this time, but you can tell us as to these particular hos- 
pitals ?—I think they are a very great anxiety to the gentle- 
men in charge of them, because a field hospital has to keep 
as near as possible to the fighting line, and it has got the 
full amount of equipment allowed it that it can take in 
order to keep up with the troops, and that, of course, is 
not a very large quantity. Therefore they do not carry a 
large supply of anything. They have not got a stretcher 
for every man, for instance. In the field hospital that I 
am thinking of at the present moment, all the enteric 
patients were upon stretchers, and I think I counted six 
stretchers ; but their accommodation in every way is 
necessarily limited—canvas accommodation. is 


_ 2689. But, bearing in mind the exigencies of the posi- 
tion, was there anything that could reasonably be found 
fault with up there in those field hospitals?—No. I have 
never yet seen a field hospital that was kept long enough 
in one position to make it insanitary. Of course the 
nature of a field hospital is that it is very movable ; that 
18 the only thing I could imagine that would make it dan- 
gerous tothe patient—being kept too long in one position, 
: sae Do es personally know of any case in which a 

eld hospital was placed carelessly in an unhealthy nos}- 
tion ?—No, I do not. i hearin 

2691. After vou saw those field hospitals at work, what 
did you do?—I then returned to. superintend my men at 
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Maritzberg. I paid continual visits up and down to dif- 
ferent piaces. 

2692. Did you find any difficulty in forwarding the com- 
forts you wanted for the sick?—Most of the things that I 
had were first forwarded without sending a man with them, 
and if they had to go a good distance they generally got 
shunted somewhere. I frequently had to send a man after 
them. Therefore I generally adopted the policy of send- 
ing a man with them always, or going with them myself 
if they were anything of considerable value. It is a single 
line of railway, and they shunt things sometimes on to 
sidings that will hold eighteen to twenty cars. The maxi- 
mum train is eight cars. So that it would take more than 
a couple of free engines somewhere up the line to unload 
them. If a truck got right at the end, it is quite con- 
ceivable it might stop there for some time. 


2693. (Dr. Church.) You said that you were often asked 
for Valentine's Meat Juice, which you supplied. Were 
you asked much for Liebeg’s or Bovril, or did they have a 
good supply ?—I was not asked particularly for those. 1 
had Bovril on my hands for some time. I kept Bovril, 
but they seemed to want not so much articles of food as 
specially medicated food. 


2694. Valentine’s they asked for as a stimulant ?—Yes. 


2695. You were not asked for foods ?—I was very rarely 
asked for foods. I have been asked for chicken. We had. 
a good deal of boiled chicken and calves’-foot jelly, and 
people to whom I supplied those have asked for another 
supply, but I think the demand was suggested by the initial. 
supply. 


2696. So that as far as your own observations went, or 
the applications made to you went, you would say that 
probably in the hospitals they had a liberal supply of beef-. 
tea and soups of that sort ?—I should think so. We were: 
not applied to for food stuffs. I had in my hands for a. 
long time a good deal of oatmeal, rice, and barley, I think 
for three months, and I was rather in doubt how to dispose: 
of at. 


2697. So that you inferred from that that they were 
not in need of food-stuffs ?—Certainly. But I did not 
request to be supplied with any more. 


2698. (Professor Cunningham.) I think you said you. 
have visited Intombi?—Yes. 


2699. Will you describe to us the hospital arrange-- 
ments there?—On one side of the line there was a col- 
lection of both field and stationary hospitals—at all 
events there were one or two stationary hospitals. They 
all ‘had the appearance of being the same hospitals, be- 
cause they were all pitched together, but there were- 
certain lines of demarcation between them which I did 
not understand myself, so that I could not tell exactly 
who was in charge of each portion. It was apparently 
to the eye one hospital. I went into several tents, and- 
there appeared to me to be plenty of nurses and order-- 
lies. Hverybody was being attended to. There was no 
tush for the stores brought in, but they seemed to be 
very glad of them. I took ina good deal of champagne - 
and Valentine’s Meat Juice, and various things especially 
for enteric fever. 


_ 2700. Did you see any evidence of overcrowding ?— - 
No, I cannot say I did. 


2701. So you think the arrangements were tolerably 
good ?—Yes, under the conditions. This was three days 
after the relief. They were better than I had been led ° 
to expect. I will say that. On the opposite side of the 
railway—and this rather influenced my judgment about. 
it, being an independent statement—was a civilian 
hospital kept up by the civilians of Ladysmith. I gave 
them a few things there, and the man in charge told © 
me that they would have done very baflly if it had not 
been for loans received from across the way ; they had © 
alwavs been accommodated. 


2702. And you thought there was a sufficient ~ 


number of nurses and orderlies?—I saw a good 
many, but of course I have seen a good many 
who were | sick. In the portion I went in 


I saw plenty of people going about. I was there, I 
should think, about their dinner-hour, from half-past. 
twelve to one, and there were a good many people - 
moving about, and patients being fed. 


2703. (President. Have you any other information 


you think would be useful ¢ i iry : 
think not, sir. . i ie sd tiin Lng irae ¥ 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Nursing Sister M. S. Barwetn, called ; and Examined. 


2704. (President.) You went out to South Africa ?— 
I did. 


2705. In what capacity?—As an Army nurse, called 
up for duty from the Army Nursing Reserve. 


2706. When you arrived in South Africa where were 
you sent to?—Virst of all to No. 2 General Hospital at 
Wynberg. 

2707. That is near Cape Town?—Yes. 


2708. How long were you there?—From the 10th of 
March until the 19th. 


_ 2709. Was there anything particular that struck you 
in that hospital?—Nothing, except that everyone was 
comfortable. 


2710. There was no complaint there that you were 
aware of /—No, nothing of any sort or kind. 


2711. From Wynberg, where did you go?—Straight 
to Bloemfontein. 


2712. What time did you get there?—The 24th of 
March, at six in the morning. 

2715. Will you tell us, in your own way, your experi- 
ences at Bloemfontein, describing the hospitals you 
visited, and what you saw there ’—When I first went 
up I went with the other nursing sisters to Grey's 
College, which is the Free Siate College for burghers’ 
sons. It is a large brick and stone building two 
storeys high. We went straight to the boys’ cubicles, 
which were to be our bedrooms, and the twenty 


nursing sisters who went up were divided amongst 


four different hospitals. One party of four went 
to the Industrial Home; four or six—I cannot re- 
member which—went to the Dame’s Institute, that 
was the Free State School for girls; and I think we 
had eight left at Grey’s College besides the Sister 
Superintendent. I and two other Sisters were sent to 
St. Michael’s Home on night duty that same night. Part 
of St. Michael’s Home was a cottage hospital nursed by 
the Anglican nursing sisters. It was a hospital for 
officers, and I was night sister there from the 26th of 
March until the 14th April. The other part of St. 
Michael’s Home was a school. It was in a separate build- 
ing. It was a school for little orphan girls. It was con- 
verted into a hospital for the men. There were two 
wards, I think, in it, but I only went into one, as my 
duty was not there. We were somewhat overcrowded 
at St. Michael’s Home, because it was only originally 
meant for a cottage hospital for eleven patients, and we 
had at one time twenty-two officers sick and wounded. 
Occasionally we were rather short of sheets, but other- 
wise there was nothing whatever to complain of. The 
patients had everything they wanted. On the 2nd of 
April I was to have been recalled from duty to Grey’s 
College, because they were expecting a good many 
wounded in, and about eighty came in from Sanna’s 
Post fight on the 2nd of April. A fresh part of the 
hospital, consisting of class-rooms, two upstairs and two 
downstairs, was opened for them, and there was abso- 
lutely nothing in the class rooms, no beds or anything 
at all for patients. Downstairs there were two iron beds. 
No patients were on the floor at all; they were either 
on stretchers or on these beds. I know great efforts were 
made to get these men beds the next day. We offered 
to give up ours, but they would not hear of that, because 
twelve beds were not much good amongst so many men. 
I saw in a copy of the “Bloemfontein Post” about that 
date, an advertisement asking private people to lend beds 
for the use of the troops until the hospital equipment 
could come up. We were simply nurses who came in 
advance of our hospital, and there was no equipment or 
anything. The hospital was in charge of Captain Ander- 
son and Mr. Fairbank, who, I think, belonged to the 6th 
Division. They were not hospitals attached to a general 
hospital, and none of the hospital things were in this one. 
Then, |General French came round the hospital after 
these wounded men had been brought in, on April 5th, 
three days after, and I think by that time they had all 
got beds. As I was not on duty there, and only went 
through the wards to fetch some dressing things I had 
lent, I am not certain about that. Lord Roberts came 
round the hospital on the 26th, two days after we had 
got up, and he seemed very pleased with it. General 
French came over on the 5th, and Lord Roberts came 
on the 26th, and sent this letter—(exhibiting letter to 
the Commissioners)—to Captain Anderson, describing the 
hospital. I came off duty on the 14th from the officers’ 
hospital, as I was not very well, and it was thought I 
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had had enough of night duty. I went on day duty at 


Grey’s College. I had first of all a ward of wounded men ,; 


who were practically convalescent. The next day I was 
asked to take another ward of typhoid next door. In a 
very short time the few vacant beds there were in my 30 
surgical ward were filled up with enteric fever patients 
and dysentery patients who poured in from the different 
field hospitals. I nursed there from the 16th of April 
to the 1st of May, and then I went off duty at three o’clock 
with high temperature, and the next day I was taken to 
the Dame’s Institute with enteric fever. I was taken in 
an ambulance wagon, and on the 4th of June all the 
nursing sisters who were sick there were removed to 
Bishop's Lodge, which was fitted up as a hospital for 
them. In the Dame’s Institute there was a large garden 
or rough piece of ground, and a row of buildings at the 
top and another at the bottom. The top ones were two 
storeys high ; the bottom ones were hospitals for men, 
and in the top one the lower floor was a hospital for 
officers and the top for the nurses. The first nurses who 
were sick were nursed there. It was not considered very 
good to have them mixed up with the Sisters who were 
living there, and so Bishop’s Lodge was obtained for us, 
and we were moved there again in an ambulance wagon. 
I went down on the 19th to Wynberg, and arrived on the 
22nd; and on the 4th of July I left Cape Town for 
Englamd. 


2714. Going back to that hospital where you could 
not give some of the men beds for some time, were 
they attended to in all other respects?—Yes. These 
day nurses stopped on duty and helped to dress the wounds 
with some doctors and a friend, some other doctor who 
came in. They were all hard at work dressing wounds, 
and we got every man a blanket, folded it, and put it under 
him lengthwise, put his boots into his helmet to make 
a pillow, and rolled a rug round it. 


2715. Was it cold at night?—No. 


2716. Was there much hardship to the men from not 
having beds ?—No, a good many of the wounds were very 
slight. One man had to be operated upon at once. The 
worst cases were on stretchers. We had some shot per- 
haps in the elbow, or through the hand, or some slight 
wound, and these were on the floor, and also some sick 
with the beginning of typhoid, fever, and ague, and those 
kind of things. . There was certainly no cold then ; I was 
on night duty, and could tell what it was lke. 


2717. I gather from what you say that there was not 
much real cause of complaint in that hospital at all ?—Cer- 
tainly not ; the complaints one did hear were that nearly all 
the patients stated they were very much overcrowded in the 
field hospitals, and many of them had to lie on the floor, 
and the doctors were so busy that they got very little seen 
to. That was in the field hospitals in the fightng line, 
but not in the base hospitals in the town. I never heard 
any complaints. They stated that as a fact, but they did 
not complain of anything. 

2718. (Dr. Church.) How long was it before you got 
beds at Grey’s Hospital ?—I think when General French 
came round three days after the Sanna’s Post fight, they 
were all on beds. 

2719. Before that Grey’s Hospital had been used as a 
hospital ?—-Yes. They all had beds. There were fresh 
class rooms opened for a large influx of wounded. They 
all had cocoa: when they arrived, which the regimental 
cook made for them. 


2720. Did the men who came in from the field hos- 
pitals want dressing very badly ’—No ; they were prin- 
cipally 2nteric cases, very few wounds. The wounded were 
only kept the shortest time in the field hospitals, and then 
were sent on to the other hospitals, and very quickly ; in- 
deed, they were able to travel down to the base by 
ambulance train. 

2721. (Dr. Church.) Did the enteric cases come in in 
bad condition ?—Some of them were very bad. 

2722. Were there any cases with bed-sores?—I never 
saw one. 

2723. But they were very dirty ?—Oh, yes. 

2724. Had you, at Grey’s, plenty of utensils for thet 
use, or not /—No, we had no hospital equipment. 

2725. You were badly off ?—Yes, we were badly off. 

2726. But you had none of those who were sent in frore 
the field hospitals, that you saw yourself, who had serious 
bed-sores ?—I never saw one with a bed-sore at all sent 
in to Grey’s. 
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2727. (Professor Cunningham). Had you any experience 
of the hospital orderly /—Oh, yes. 


2728. You had a certain number ander you?—~Yes. 


2729. Did you find that they were intelligent men ie 
Yes, we had a great mixture ; we had men of uhe R. A.M.C. 
principally at Wynberg, and they were highly trained 
men, and then St. John’s Ambulance men were there, 
who also were very clever in their work ; and then we had 
regimental orderlies, who were simply private soldiers. 
I had, at Grey’s, three Guards’ orderlies, who were 
simply privates ; they were the best workers I think I 
have ever seen. 


2730. (President.) The orderlies?—Simply crdinary 
privates drafted in. Of course I did the nursing ; I had 
the washing of the bad cases ; I cold-sponged them, and 
cleaned their mouths. ‘The orderlies gave them their 
drinks regularly. They had a little cup, in whicn they 
measured the exact amount they had to give. 


2731. (Professor Cunningham.) You think the ordcrlies 
did their duty ?—Yes, they did their duty splendidly, I 
never came across a bad one. 


2732. (Dr. Church.) You were very much iroubled with 
flies ?—Fearfully. 


2735. Were you able to protect the men at ali with mus- 
lin ?—We put a mosquito net over the patients. 


2754. (Dr. Church.) Only a few were needed /—We had 
a few strips to lay over the fac2 of the patient. One had to 
clear the flies out of the patient’s mouth. Sometimes 
the patients would move about, and then the flies would 
get under the netting. And again in drinking, you wouid 
have to cover your hand over the cup ; and when eating 
you would have to put your hand over the food. 


2735. (Dr. Church.) Were the cases that came in 
very much infested with vermin?—I remember one 
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very badly so, but a good many of them were, More 
or less. 

2736. Everybody camping out, more or less ?—Yes, one 
of the Sisters told me that at Modder River—— 


2737. You saw no surgical cases in which antiseptics 
had failed 7—No. 


2738. And there were vermin and mosquitoes in the 
dressing, were there ?—Nothing of the kind ; in fact thu 
wound seemed to close up of itself. The wound made with 
the Mauser rifle is so small. 

2739. (President.) Is there anything else which you 
would like to tell us which would be of assistance to us in 
our Inquiry ?—I cannot think of anything. The field 
hospitals are the only matters I can think of, where they 
certainly had a good deal of hardship, from what all the 
men said. 


2740. Hardship there, and also coming down from 
the field hospital ?—Yes, in those ambulances, and in 
the wagons. I was as much shaken in bullock~+arts as 
in ambulance wagons. 


2741. You have never had an opportunity of visiting a 
field hospital yourself ?—Oh no. I never was in one at 
all, but nearly every patient, I think, passed through 
them, because they were taken there first. I do not 
think there is anything else. You, of course, know all 
the buildings which were used—the Raadzaal (the Houses 
of Parliament) among them—which were opened two 
days afterwards for hospital buildings, and they were 
very large buildings, indeed. 

2742-6. (Dr. Church.) The Raadzaal?—Yes. And 
also the Residency, where Lady Roberts was. There 
they opened wards for wounded people, houses where 
the people were living. No. 9 General Hospital came 
out, and was established first in the camp. I do not 
think there is anything more which would be of 
service. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Conan Doyts, called ; and Examined. 


2744. (President.) We know you went over to Soutt. 
Africa /—Yes, sir. 

2745. And you saw a good deal of the hospitals over 
there ?—Yes, I saw a good deal in Bloemfontein. 

2746. Chiefly at Bloemfontein ?—Entirely at Bloem- 
fontein. 

2747. Will you tell us of your experience there, re- 
citing when you arrived, and stating exactly what you 
saw yourseli—giving your own experience /—I arrived at 
Bloemfontein on the 2nd April, and I was there until 
the 5th July, just over three months, with the exception 
of a few days, when I went up with the Army, just for 
During that time I was in a private hospital, the 
Langman Hospital, and we were all civilian surgeons, 
at any rate with the exception of the head man, who was 
just the connecting link between us and the Army 
organisation. We had an Army Major, but the rest were 
entirely civilian, and our orderlies were drawn from the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association, also civilians. So 
that I think what apples to our hospital does not apply 
to the general Army Medical Department. In our 
hospital, on account of pressure, we had to take a 


- greater number of patients than we were equipped for— 


we were equipped for 100 and we had 150 men. We 
could not turn away sick men. We had neither beds nor 
utensils enough to treat such a number properly ; still, 
we did the best we could; and I am convinced that no 
patient was ever the worse for wanting any necessary 
thing. We managed it somehow. But from what I 
saw of the Army Medical establishments it seemed to 
me that the pinch with them was greater than with us, 
because as civilians, we could refuse men, and say “ We 
will not take any more.” But they could not. If their 
superior officer sent the men in, they had to take them. 
.And in that way I think the pressure was extreme. As 
far as I could see, if we felt the pressure it must have 
been infinitely greater for them. 


2748. Did you see anything of those Army Medical 
hospitals at Bloemfontein?—We were so busy our- 
selves that we had very little time. When we did get 
out of our hospital, visiting another hospital was the 
last thing we should dream of doing. But I heard a 
good deal about it, and occasionally met with a man 
who complained of the extreme stress under which they 
were suffering. I discussed it with many people—Mr. 
Rurdett-Coutts and others. I saw some things that I 


thought might be improved, but I saw nothing which 
shocked me at all, or which I thought was due to any 
deliberate neglect on the part of the authorities. I saw 
a few things which might have been improved if a little 
thought and decision or strength of character had been 
exercised. 


2749. Will you tell us what those were?—I thought 
at the beginning of the occupation of Bloemfontein—it 
might have been for political reasons—that we showed 
i290 much attention to the wishes of the Orange Free 
Staters and not enough respect or care for the wants of 
our soldiers. I thought the houses should be com- 
mandeered and turned into private hospitals, instead of 
leaving men on the veldt. I think the wishes of the 
medical officers were over-ridden by the political authori- 
ties, who wished to make a good impression among the 
Free Staters, and that was the reason which I heard 
generally given at the time there. I thought also that 
a “rest camp” might have been formed earlier; but 
that was a matter of opinion. When the hospitals were 
packed with cases, some of them very severe, others not 
SO severe, a rest camp might have been formed for the 
less severe cases; so that there might be more room 
for the ones which really needed careful treatment. But 
I certainly thought the devotion of the medical men, as 
far as I could see it, was very great indeed. The mor- 
tality among them was also very high. 

2750. How about the orderlies 2—As to the orderlies, 
our men, who were entirely civilians from the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association, worked splendidly. I could not 
imagine greater devotion than they showed. T think 
among the orderlies themselves 65 per cent. got enteric ; 
they were steeped in it. As they went over, we got in 
soldiers who knew nothing about it, but we did our -est 
to drill them. There were sixteen orderlies originally, 
and we picked up four there, making twenty, and emong 


those twenty orderlies there were fourteen or fiftcen cases 
of enteric. 


2751. Except in the matters which you have mentioned 
you saw no cause of complaint yourself, personally ?--I once 
had occasion to write to Surgeon-General Wilson about a 
small matter which might have been improved upen. 
He received the suggestion in the kindest and best spirit, 
and he wrote and thanked me, instead of taking umbrage 
as a younger commanding officer might, and when T went 
down there, I found that the matter had been set ‘right. 
I think if other men who have made critwisms had, in- 
stead of criticising, gone to the responsible head of 
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department and made their suggestion of what was wrong, 
they would have found that it would have been set right. 
-Surgeon-General Wilson seemed most willing to listen to 
any suggestion, although he was worked off his legs. 

2752. (Dr. Church.) Where did your patients come 
from ?—The first lot were almost entirely from Paarde- 
berg, and they came in with that very virulent enteric 
which the men brought from there. 


2753. Did they come in through the field hospitals or 
straight to you?—The wounded came from the field hos- 
pitals. The sick came straight to us in nearly every 
case. A few sick came through the field ‘hospitals, but 
they were for the most part sent straight to us. Many of 
the cases of sickness had developed their illness in Bloem- 
fcntein. 

2754. Did you visit any of the field hospitals yourself? 
—No. I did not enter any there. I did in Pretoria. 


2755. Not at Bloemfontein ?—No. 


2756. You did not see any of those crowded bel-tents? 
—No. 


2757. You say you think we could have got hold of 
more buildings in the town ?—There is no question at all 
about that. ‘They would have been private buildings— 
a large number of private houses were shut up, the occu- 
pants being against us, fighting in the field. Those 
houses might have been employed for our soldiers. 

2758. We have been told that one of the reasons they 
were not employed was that it would have necessitated 
a greater number of attendants than you could get hold 
of; that the houses were small, villas standing in their 
own grounds, and, therefore, if you had _ half-a-dozen 
soldiers in this house and half-a-dozen in that, it would 
have greatly increased the number necessary to look after 
them ?—It would, certainly,but I thought it would have 
been better than letting the men lie on the veldt, as I 
understand they did at one time. _There was a good 
deal of rain ; the weather was very broken at that time. 

2759. Of course, the great pressure amovared to your 
not being able to get sufficient attendants ?—Yes, exactly 
so; that was it, certainly. 


2760. (Professor Ounningham.) You speak well of 
your own orderlies; have you any experience of the 
orderlies of the Army Medical Corps ?—No, I have abso- 
lutely none at all. 


2761. (President.) You have nothing else, Dr. Doyle, 
to tell us, have you, that may be useful to this Inquiry? 
—I do not think so; nothing occurs to me beyond the 
general fact of the extreme pressure there was, and the 
difficulty of getting up any sort of supplies, which made 
it hard to do anything which one would wish to do. I 
think the condition of things was often deplorable. It 
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depended upon our being in a state of war and having 
only a single line of railway. I felt that if there were a 
sutticient number of civilian surgeons in Cape Town— 
and I think there were a fair number—they might have 
been sent up, as it is easier to move personnel than stores. 
We were certainly short handed. One improvement I 
should have liked to have seen was to have had a medical 
man always at a railway station, because the sick men 
came at different hours of the day and night. A train 
would arrive with sick and wounded, and sometimes there 
was someone to meet them, but sometimes not. I think 
it would have been an improvement if a medical man 
had been stationed there, his business being to keep 
supplies of milk and other necessaries for the sick when 
they arrived. That is the only thing I suggest. I know 
every man was worked off his legs, and it is easy to be 
wise after the event; in fact, it is only after the event 
that the suggestion occurs to me. 


2762. (Mr. Harrison.) What was the suggestion you 
referred to which you made to Surgeon-General Wil- 
son? Do you think it would be of interest to us 
in this Inquiry to know? —I heard that in a train 
consisting of  third-class carriages going down, 
there was no lavatory provision at all, and I 
suggested to Surgeon-General Wilson that if lavatory 
contrivances could not be found, and it was necessary to 
use third-class carriages, some sort of bucket should be 
put in each carriage or compartment in order to avoid 
painful scenes. Surgeon-General Wilson agreed to that, 
and I saw afterwards when I went down that buckets 
had been put there. 


2763. (Dr. Church.) How:did you keep your returns in 
the hospital, the statement of your admissions and dis- 
charges ; of what was the matter with the patients, and 
what regiments they belonged to?—They went through a 
military medical man ; that was his sole duty. 


2764. (President.) He kept the War Office forms ?— 
Yes ; that is just what he had to do; he never went into 
the wards; he did what he called “the administrative 
work,” he filled in the returns and forms. 


2765. (Dr. Church.) He kept them according to the 
proper regulation orders /—Exactly, yes. 


2766. (President.) Did you happen to look at them your- 
self ?—We made out our own diagnosis ; he only copied 
our diagnosis on to the army form. 

2767. (Dr. Church.) I mean the identification of the 


man and the disease?—No, we each had our own work, 
and we could not well look into each other’s. 


2768. As a matter of fact, you did not look at the 
matter suficiently to express an opinion?—No, I could 
not do that. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned until to-morrow at 10.30 a.m. 
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Mr. Burpsrr-Covurts, M.P., called; and Examined. 


2769. (President.) I think most of us have read your 
letters in the “Times,’* and your speech in the House 
of Commons,t and it would clear the way if I say, if I 
am right in saying so, that till you went up to Bloem- 
fentein you saw no cause of complaint in respect of the 
hospitals you visited except that you complained of 
Woodstock. Is that right?—Yes. I think that is right. 
Of course I found several things to criticise in the 
system, which criticisms will be found in my earlier 
articles in the “Times,” but they may not be pertinent 
to the Inquiry. 

2770. As to what you observed ; it was only Wood- 


JI should lke to distinguish with regard to Woodstock— 


Dros 
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stock that you found fault with, or rather that you yy. pyndete- 


complained of as a site badly chosen; also as being 
full of vermin, I think you said in your speech ?—Yes, 


its condition at first and its condition when i came back 
to Cape Town. 


2771. I am at present only speaking of its condition 
before. you went up to Bloemfontein. I am trying to 
clear the way ?—I think I may say that up to that time 
Surgeon-General Wilson himself told me that he was 
altogether dissatisfied with the hospital, that he did 
not think it was a proper place for a hospital. 











* * Vide Appendia—Burdett-Coutts 1, 2, and-3, for Letters Nos. I1., VILL, and IX. respectively. 
+ Vide Appendix—Burdett-Coutts 4. 
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2772. Not well chosen?—No. He did not think the 
building and the condition of the building were suitable 
for a hospital, that they had had to take it on, and that 
it was not, so to speak, a hospital of their creation ; so 
rather believing that it was a temporary expedient I 
abstained from mentioning it in my articles to the 
“Times,” because 1 thought it would be fairer to the 
Army Medical Department not to. When I got back 
to Cape sown the. hospital was very much improved, 
tents had been put up around it. It had been very 
much enlarged. What I complained of was that this 
improper place should be taken as the nucleus of a 
large general hospital with such a site—the conditions 
of its site were very unfavorable I think—that it should 
be taken as the nucleus for enlargement when there was 
an unlimited extent of fine land in the suburbs of Cape 
Town. 

9773. Yes, I follow that. Perhaps, having regard 
to the large scope of our Inquiry, you do not think it 
would be worth our while to investigate the condition 
of Woodstock very narrowly, as to its condition when 
vou first saw it. I mean was there any want of due 
care of the sick and wounded in the hospital while 
you were there, when you saw it?—No, I thought it was 
a very miserable hospital generally. 

2774. Yes, I gather that?—I may say I do not know 
how far you wish me to speak of facts which I have 
on authority that I believe to be good and on authority 
which I can suggest to you to call, or only facts which I 
haye myself seen. 

2775. I think, on the present occasion, it would be 
better if as far as possible you would confine yourself 
to your own personal experiences, giving us apart from 
that such information as you think would be valuable to 
us when we go over there as to calling witnesses and so 
forth, who can speak from their personal knowledge. 
I wish to pass on. I wanted to clear the way. Do you 
think there was anything in the way in which Wood- 
stock was carried on at the time you saw it which calls 
for any special enquiry in the way of the care of the 
sick and wounded?—1I do not think it ought to have 
been a hospital at all. 

9776. But except that? I mean, were the sick and. 
wounded badly attended to when you were there 1—The 
whole condition of the inmates of Woodstock was in no 
way comparable to that of the three general hospitals. 


2777. You have nothing special to call our attention 
to in regard to the way they were looked after in Wood- 
stock ?—There comes in the question I put to you as to 
whether you confine me to personal observations. 


2778. Not entirely. But I want in the first place at 
any rate to get your personal experiences ?—Then I have 
no further personal experiences of Woodstock to mention. 

2779. Would you give us the dates of your first arrival 
at Bloemfontein? I do not know whether this appears in 
your letters. I am not quite sure whether they do, but 
we had better get them on our notes ?—The 7th of April. 

2780. Then when did you leave for Kroonstad ?—On 
the 1st May. 

2781. And when did you come back to Bloemfontein ? 
—On the 21st May, I think. If you will allow me to 
correct that last date on looking at my diary. 

2782. Certainly. I want to get the dates into my mind. 
Now, when you arrived at Bloemfontein on the 7th April, 
in the first place would you specify to us what hospitals 
you found there. I think you said there were eight ?— 
Yes, I can give you a list. In the first place there was 
St. Michael’s Home, which was an Anglican Sisterhood 
with 100 beds, then there was the convent of Green Hill, 
which was a Roman Catholic institution with 60 beds ; 
these had the Sisters as nurses resident in them. There 
was the Dame’s Institute with 100 beds. There was the 
There was Grey’s College 
with 100 beds, subsequently enlarged to 140 ; there were 
the barracks with 96, the Raadzaal, the Parliament House 
of the Free State, with 100 beds, subsequently en- 
larged, I think, to about 150. In the Raadzaal, I may 
mention that there was the staff of a stationary hospital 
which carried on that hospital. I forget the number of 
the stationary hospital. Then there was one more hos- 
pital, it was called the Volks’ Hospital, the people’s 
hospital. That was an established hospital at Bloemfon- 
tein, and had been used for the Boer prisoners. That 
also was nursed by Sisters who were there when we en- 
tered, with a Miss Young as/the matron, a very able and 
efficient woman. Those were the town hospitals. I have 
no lish of the field hospitals. 
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2783. There were two field hospitals, were not there? 
—There were more than that. 

2784. There were three besides special hospitals of 
regiments ?—But the field hospitals are the special hos- 
pitals of regiments. 

2785. Yes, some of them. When you first arrived 
there was No. 8 General Hospital, and No. 9 and No. 
10?—Those are general hospitals. 


2786. But they were hospitals which were practically 
in tents and not in buildings?—Oh, yes, but there is a 
very marked distinction between what is technically 
known as field hospitals and a general hospital. 


2787. But they were used as general hospitals with 
tents, and they are not field hospitals in the ordinary 
sense ?—When I arrived there there were no general 
hospitals. ; 

2788. These hospitals were all there when you ar- 
rived ?—Yes, except the general hospitals. 


2789. Wiil you give me a list of the field hospitals? 
—I have no list of those. May f clear up this point — 
with regard to field hospitals and general hospitals. In the 
first place the town hospitals were extemporised before 1 
got there, when the troops arrived from the forced march 
from Paardeberg. They, of course, were in buildings, 
and I heard a good many things with regard to their 
imperfections for some time previously, but as they had 
been the outcome of a forced march, and established 
before the railway was open, or before it was running 
freely, I did not think it right or fair to criticise those 
hospitals in any way. With regard to the field hospi- 
tals, which also came in a more or less mutilated and 
imperfect form on the march, I give as an evidence of the 
same spirit the facts with regard to the field hospital 
which I describe in my article. I visited it first on the 
9th April, and I found it in what I considered a very 
bad condition, but I did not think it right to men- 
tion that, to describe it at that time, because it was 
more or less the outcome of a forced march. It was 
not till the railway had been running freely for 
nearly a month that I considered it fair to criticise the 
medical arrangements there. Now with regard to the 
general hospitals, the general hospital No. 9. Only its 
tents arrived at Bloemfontein on the 8th April—tI can- 
not say they arrived on 8th April—they were erected 
on the 8th April to accommodate about 800 patients. 
There was nothing in them and as far as I know the 
staff was not there. It was not until a fortnight later 
that the equipment for these tents and the staff came 
up. Icannot say about the staff—I withdraw the word 
staff—that the equipment came up, and that it was 
possible to put patients into them. My critizism was and 
is that it would have been better to have sent up the tents 
and equipment for 400 patients than to have sent up 
the tents for 800, which were useless. In all these 
matters, if I might make a general remark, these first 
two, three, or four weeks appear to me to be of vitai 
importance: that is the timerwhen accommodation is 
most needed, when the field hospitals are being evacu- 
ated into general hospitals and town hospitals, and that 
is the time when, if there are signs of an epidemic, there 
is more opportunity of checking it than when it has 
spread. That is a general remark which I think you 
will find as I go on applies both to Bloemfontein and to 
Kroonstad. 


2790. Having told us the general position of the 
hospitals, would you now in your own way inform us, so 
far as it is relevant to this Inquiry, your personal ex- 
perience at Bloemfontein in the first instance, so far as it 
is important for us to know it, if it is convenient for you 
to deal with it in that way ?—I do not think I can do 
betiter than refer you to my Article 9 in the “Times.”* 
It would be a mere repetition. If there are any ques- 
tions which you wish to ask me upon that Article, 
possibly other things might come out. 


2791. Perhaps I might take in the first place your letter 
of the 29th May*—that is the letter you refer to—and 
deal with some of the observations there. In the early part 
of that letter you use an expression about “Men dying 
like flies for want of adequate attention.” What were you 
referring to when you made that statement, and what were 
your grounds for the statement ?—It is a question really 
of numbers of staff, and of want of equipment. if you 
will turn a little further on to the article where I de 
scribe it in the paragraph beginning, “More than a 
fortnight later another visit disclosed the following 
state of things.” It is the same article, about 
a column and a half further on. I give there 
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the numbers on the staff on two occasions; one was on 
April 28th, and the other was on May 25th. Both 
those sets of numbers I may say were given to me by 
the medical officer commanding the hospital, from his 
books, and taken down by me on the spot. 


_2792. Were you speaking there of any particular hos- 
pital?—Yes, I was speaking of this field nospital which 
I have described. 


2793. What is it known as?—It was the field hospital 
of the 12th Brigade, I am not certain of its number. 


2794. A field hospital at Bloemfontein?——-The field 
hospital which I have devoted myself to describing. 


2795. Before the general hospitals came up ?—On the 
28th April there were two general hospitals at Bloem- 
fontein, and the condition of this field hospital existed 
while these general hospitals were at Bloemfontein. 


2796. Then you were referring there to this field hos- 
pital ?—Yes. 


2797. You cannot identify it to us in any other way ?— 
‘There is no question about the field hospital. It was 
the field hospital of the 12th Brigade. It was first under, 
I think, Major Daly, and secondly when I went back 
to Bloemfontein, under Major Hamilton, both of them 
able and efficient officers, both doing their best under great 
difficulties. When I say it is a question of numbers, I 
‘got the numbers of the staff from these gentlemen. I 
founded my description partly upon these numbers, and 
partly from the impressions I derived from several visits 
to these hospitals. If you have 496 patients, most of 
them enterics, with three doctors, 25 absolutely untrained 
orderlies, and no nurses, and if those patients have 
amongsy them only 42 stretchers and no beds, the rest 
of the patients being on the ground, and if they are 
<rowded in many cases to the extent of 10 in a bell-tent, 
I say that they are at any rate not as likely to recover as 
if they were under better conditions and with more 
attention. 


2798. Did you ascertain the number of deaths in that 
hospital?—No. It was not always easy for me to get 
statistics of that kind, but of course there were deaths 
every day in Bloemfontein, on some occasions as many 
as 50 a day; so I was told by the medical officers—of 
course I could not count them. 


2799. (Sir David Richmond.) Did you see with your 
own eyes at this hospital 274 patients lying on the ground 
without any stretchers and no beds—‘“ With no beds 
or mattresses, and only 42 stretchers in the whole hos- 
pital” ?—Yes. I saw the great majority of the patients 
dying on the ground. If you ask me whether I counted 
them I say no, because the figures that there were only 
42 stretchers in the hospital were given to me by the 
P.M.O. of the hospital. 


2800. Did you see the men who were lying on the 
‘ground? You say there were no mattresses under them 
and no beds ?—Of course not ; there was not a bed in the 
whole field hospital. There never is a bed in a field 
hospital. 

2801. You used the word bed yourself—that is the 
Teason why I asked’ the question ?—Except where, as in 
this ease, a field hospital is stopped at a place like 
Bloemfontein, and is destined to play the part of a 
‘stationary hospital, say for a month, or for two months, 
or for ten weeks, as was the case with this field hospital ; 
then I believe it is an axiom almost tkat every endeavour 
should be made to get beds into that field hospital. 
Colonel Stevenson, who has written a book which is 
considered an authoritative work on these subjects, states 
that. I quote his words here: “That wherever a field 
hospital is to be used for any length of time, every effort 
should be made to raise the patients from the ground.” 

2802. (President.) You did not mind my calling your 
attention to certain phrases in that letter?*—No, not in 
the least. 


2803. Which, no doubt, have had considerable atten- 
tion paid to them. In the very early part of it you spoke 
of the growing scenes of neglect and inhumanity—what 
were you referring to?—That word has been taken hold 
of and used in a sense which I never intended to use it. 


2804. I thought I would give you an opportunity to 
correct it ?—Thank you. What I meant was inhumanity 
arising from the medical deficiencies. I had never the 
slightest intention of making any reflection upon the 
personnel of the R.A.M.C. I consider their work has 
been magnificent, and performed under superhuman diffi- 
culties, but at the same time difficulties which they never 
should have had to encounter. 





2805. Then there is an expression in that letter* about Mr. Burdets- 


thousands of men being unnursed. By unnursed, do 
you mean the want of female nurses, or not nursed at 
all by orderlies or anybody? It is about the 15th line 31 
of that letter, “which left thousands of stricken men 
unnursed.” It is only a preliminary statement of yours, 
and one wants, before going into details, to deal with 
this, if it is convenient to you. You do not suggest 
there were thousands of men absolutely left unattended 
to at all by female or male nurses?—No, I did not 8ay 
unattended, I said unnursed, and by that I mean in the 
first place that there were no female nurses, and in the 
second place that there was an extremely small percent- 
age of trained orderlies, and therefore, that they were 
left, either to convalescents, men who were themselves 
ill and who could not do the work, or they were left to 
the ordinary private soldier who was got in from the 
regiment, and had no experience of nursing or treatment 
of the sick of any kind. 


2806. Then we come to the instance which you gave 
there of the night of Saturday, 28th April. It seems to 
refer to some particular hospital; was that the case ?— 
It refers to this field hospital TI also know that there 
were several other field hospitals that were not so bad, 
but were in very much the same condition as this. 


_ 2807. From your own knowledge?—From my own 
inspection. In my speech,t I carefully stated that this 
was the worst one that I saw. 


2808. (Dr. Church.) Then you would think from whas 
you saw on the 28th April, that the military returns 
that have been given to us are not complete, because the 
total number of patients in the military hospitals in 
Bloemfontein on the 27th April, were 2,291, 873 of 
them being returned as enteric fever?—Can you give 
me the distribution of them ?. 


2809. I cannot give you the distribution of the 
patients, I can give you the number of returns and the 
number of enteric patients?—On the 9th April 


2810. Your paragraph is headed the 28th April ?— 
What is the point? 


2811. “On that night (Saturday, the 28th of April), 
hundreds of men to my knowledge were lying in the 
worst stage of typhoid, with only a blanket and a thin 
waterproof sheet (not even the latter for many of them) 
between their aching bodies and the hard ground.” I 
want to know if your impression was that the military 
returns for that night are not complete. They gave 
the total number of the patients in the whole of 
the military hospitals in Bloemfontein as 2,291, and 
they gave the total number of enteric patients 
for that same night as 873, and they gave the 
total number of the patients in the field hospital of 
the Brigade of Guards, the Highland Brigade, the left 
half of the Srd Cavalry Brigade, and the right half of 
the Left Cavalry Brigade, and number 19 (I think that 
also belongs to the 3rd Cavalry Brigade), the total num- 
ber of enterics as 285?—This field hospital was none of 
those that you have mentioned. It was the field hospital 
of the 12th Brigade, which was a part of the 6th Division. 
Of course, I have not got the official returns ; you have 
mentioned them to me now. I may say generally that 
on the 9th April a principal medical officer gave me the 
numbers of the sick and wounded as 2,200. That is on 
the 9th April, and I imagine everybody knows that there 
was a large increase between the 9th and the 28th. 


_ 9312. That was all I wanted. You think those figures 
are understated. Probably they are not complete ?—I 
should think they were very far from complete. 

2813. (President.) It is this hospital, is it not, that 
you chiefly complain of 9—It was this hospital to which 
I chiefly devoted my attention. 

9814. Who were the doctors at that time looking after 
it?—I was told the name of the civil doctor, but I do 
not remember it. The medical officer commanding it 
was a Major Daly, I believe. A very distinguished 
officer. He subsequently, while I was away with the 
troops, went on, and after I returned I found a Major 
Hamilton, another very well-known officer, in charge of 
it. Those two gentlemen gave me the number of their 
staffs which I took down at the time. 


9815. You went into the tents yourself f—Yes, 
thoroughly. I paid more than the visits that I men- 
tioned here, to that hospital. I happened to have a rela- 
tive who was in the 6th Division. I may say it was 
generally my practice to make one visit. sometimes not 
that, to the medical officer and then when I liked, to 
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wander into the hospital. Of course, they were out in 
the field. There were no exact limits to them. 


2816. I suppose this hospital was only intended to be 
for the temporary accommodation of patients No, 
because when I first visited it, Major Daly told me that 
it wis going to be a stationary hospital which I thought 
pointed to the propriety of giving it a better equipment, 
and, as a matter of fact, it did remain long after the 
other field hospitals were moved on. It did not move 
on with the general advance of Lord Roberts on the 1st 
of May. It was still there at the end of May. 


2817. Ithad both bell-tents and marquees, had it not? 
—Yes, I think there were two marquees. Iam not sare 
whether on the last occasion I saw it, there were any 
more marquees; but there were two marquees on the 
28th April. 


9818. Were the worst cases supposed to be put in the 
marquees ?—I do not think so. 

2819. Was there no selection as’ far as you could 
ascertain, no selection made of the patients classed 
according to the severity of disease or of wounds ?—No, 
none at all. That was one of my great complaints 
against the whole of the hospital system at the front. 
There was no selection. 

2820. How long did a patient remain in a bell-tent ; 
did you ascertain that; did you ascertain what the 
average stay there was, as a rule ?—No. 


2821. Can you say whether they tried to separate the 
bad cases of typhoid, for example, from the other 
patients, by putting them in marquees or otherwise 2 
[T am not aware ; all I know is that I saw a great many 
bad cases of typhoid mixed up with men who were not 
ill, I mean, not bad. 


2822. You speak of the men only having blankets 
and waterproof sheets, and I think we have had the 
same from other witnesses. Had the men their over- 
coats? I thiuk some cf the witnesses have told us they 
had, but I am not sure. Perhaps you do not remem- 
per?—Not as a rule, I think. They had no change of 
clothing of any kind ; they were in their khaki suits as 
they came in, and had laid in them unchanged. I know 
of cases where they had laid for a couple of weeks in 
them unchanged—enteric cases. 


2823. (Dr. Church.) In this particular hospital ?— 
Yes—well, I cannot say I absolutely know of this parti- 
cular hospital, but it may be assumed because there 
they were in their khaki clothes. 

(Dr. Church.) I am afraid we cannot assume it. 

2824. (President.) Would you mind temporarily keep- 
ing to this particular hospital, which seems to be by 
far the worst so far as I can ascertain ?—There was no 
hospital clothing there. 


2825. Apart from what the men wore there was no 
change of clothing ?—That is so. 


2826. You say there was no milk; was not there any 
condensed milk? Do you mean there was no fresh milk, 
or no milk of any kind?—There was certainly no fresh 
milk at that time. I do not know the quantities of con- 
densed miik they had. 

2827. Did you enquire at all of the doctors as to why 
they did not get milk?—Generally in Bloemfontein 
there did not seem to be any great effort to get milk for 
the hospitals. At any rate, the hospitals did not get 
milk while other places did. I know several places that 
got milk, not hospitals. 

2828. (Dr. Church.) Fresh milk ?—Yes. 

2829. (President.) What you were referring to in 
your letter was fresh milk?—It was, I presume. Of 


course they had some condensed milk, and it was the 
only thing they could live on. 


2830. You saw the doctors who were superintending 
that field hospital, did you?—One doctor on each occa- 
sion; I saw Major Daly and Major Hamilton. 


2831. Did you complain in respect of these matters 
referred to in your letter?—They both agreed that the 
conditions were. extremely painful. 


2332. Did they state how it happened, or why they 
could not do more?—No, I think it was because they 
did: not have either the men or the material. ‘ 


2853. It is common ground that in the field hos- 
pitals there are no nurses?—I do not admit that, be- 
cause at the Modder River and the Orange River both 
those were field hospitals, and both had nurses, but they 
were field hospitals made into stationary hospitals, 
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2834. I want your opinion in this matter from what 
you saw in your experience. Would not it be a difficulty 
where it is'a tent hospital in getting female nurses to 
attend ?—No, because general hospitals) have nurses— 
they are all in tents. 

2855. I can understand where there are marquees in 
sufficient numbers, but where men are in bell-tents, is. 
there not a difficulty? I think it has been. suggested 
that there is, as to accommodation and so forth ?—I can- 
not understand why there should be a diffieulty. For 
instance, in these two general hospitals which at the 
same time were at Bloemfontein, one of them was: 
further from the town than this field hospital, and was 
largely composed of bell-tents, but nobody thought of 
excluding nurses from general hospitals on that account. 

2856. But I suppose there were some places where the 
nurses could be lodged, and where they could go and visit. 
the bell-tents ?—No, they have their own tents always. 

2857. You suggest they could have had tents. There 
is no reason why they should not have had tents there 
and the nurses lodged there ?—Not the slightest reaso 
that I could see. 


2838. How many patients were there in this parti- 
cular field hospital at that time ; 350, I think, you said 
with three doctors? I do not know whether you were: 
referring to that particular time?—I would prefer to 
take the actual detailed account in the same Article* of 
the two dates that I visited, where I give the exact 
numbers of the staff. That paragraph beginning, ‘‘ More 
than a fortnight later.” That refers to my visit on April! 
28th, and it runs, “More than a fortnight later another: 
visit disclosed the fotlowing state of things. With no: 
further equipment than two marquees and .a few bell 
tents, no addition of, staff, or anything else, there 
were 516 patients”—I have the exact numbers—and 
42. stretchers. 


2859. (Dr. Church.) Half of those 316 being typhoid ¥ 
—Yes, I could not count the typhoids—E got those from: 
the me.lical officer commanding—and 17 orderlies. 

2840. (President.) That does refer to the same field. 
hospital ?—Yes. 


2841. Then we can take what you say later on about: 
that field hospital at once. For example, later on im that 
letter in regard to the same field hospital you speak of 
its being for ten weeks without any beds or mattresses 
—Yes, 

2842. They had, as you say, under them blankets, and 
oceasionally, not always, I think you said, a waterproof 
sheet ?—There were some cases: without waterproof 
sheets. 


2843. Were there many ?—The rule was a blanket and 
a waterproof sheet. za 
2844. Do you suggest they could have got beds and 
mattresses up to that hospital at that time?—Yes, to 
that hospital. May I make a general answer here with 
regard to those stationary hospitals? I do not think 
that they have studied the question of stationary hospitals: 
or that they have a sufficiently light equipment, whieh 
they might put either into houses that they take for 
purposes of stationary hospitals, or into the tents of field 
hospitals which they turn into stationary hospitals. 
For instance, there is a bed which at any rate: 
will raise the patients from the ground; it can 
be easily extemporised by an ordinary carpenter 
out of a couple of crosspieces, the one at the 
head, and one at the foot, and three or four ordinary 
inch ‘boards laid from one crosspiece to the other. The 
natural spring of the boards makes a very easy bed, par- 
ticularly if you can put on it some sort of a palliasse,. 
some sort of a mattress. Now a mattress can be made, 
of course, out of a mere bag, of which you can take up: 
thousands ; they occupy very small space, and they cam 
be stuffed with anything on the spot. It.can be stuffed 
with straw, if there is any ; it can be stuffed with any 
amount of what is really almost hay cut from the veldt, 
and in that way I think if there had been the necessary 
initiative and energy with regard to those things, beds: 
might have been extemporised in two or three days for 
a very large number of patients. : ; 
2845. From the town ?—Yes; getting men to make 
those things. Of course the engineers have carpenters. 
; ue not know that they had much else to do in Bloem- 
ontein. 


2846.. Except when the weather was wet do you think 


it was much hardship for the men to be lying on the 
ground ?—f think the ground is very hard for an enteric: 





patient when he is aching and suffering physically. It 
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is no hardship to bivouac on the ground when you are 
well, none at all. 

2847. At least soldiers would not complain?—No. I 
am not qualified to say anything about the sanitary bene- 
fits, but I have always understood that it is better fora 
sick patient to be raised off the ground than to be on it. 


2848. This hospital is the one you are speaking of 
about having only half an equipment ?—Yes. 

2849. Where do you get your numbers from? You 
say on April 9th it had 215 in tents, 90 with typhoid. 
Did you get that from the doctor ?—Yes. 


2850. (Dr. Church.) You think then that many of 
those men who had typhoid fever in those tents passed 
through their whole illness there ?—Yes. 


2851. That the serious cases of typhoid fever were not 
sent cm inte the town?—Oh, no ; because the town was 
crowded, and I do not think they pursued the plan of 
evacuating the patients from the town hospitals very 
much. I think when a patient got into a town hospital 
the was kept there until he was convalescent. 


2852. We had it from one of the nurses in one of the 
town hospitals that they used to receive them from field 
hosp tals—whether from this special one I do not know, 
because she could not identify this ?—Of course they must 
receive them from sumewhere, and the field hospitals 
would be the natural places for them to come from ; 
there would be no other source of patients ; but the town 
hospitals were crowded at the same time that the field 
hospitals were also crowded. 

28535. Did you recognise any of the men that you saw 
between your two visits as being the same patients ?— 
No, I cannot say that I did. The real fact of the matter 
was that the pressure at Bloemfontein was so great that 
evacuating from one part of Bloemfontein into another 
ander the great pressure was not much done. 


2824. (Sir David Richmond.) As beds were vacated in 
the town hospitals. Was it not the case that the most 
serious cases were taken out of the field hospitals and 
into the town hospitals?—I daresay an effort was made 
‘to do that, but there was no room. 


2855. So far as they had! room was not it the case that 
they took the serious eases into the other hospital as 
the beds became vacant?—Certainly. They did not keep 
the town hospitals empty. 

2856. (Dr. Church.) I should like to be clear on this 
point, because it has been stated to us that few serious 
eases cf typhoid fever were in the field hospitals for more 
than 48 hours ?—I should be very much inclined to doubt 
that. 


2857. But you do not of your own knowledge know 
that serious cases remained there for a fortnight ?—I can- 
not speak of any particular cases that did. I think that 
the matter might be somewhat cleared up by looking at 
the deaths that occurred in this field hospital. 


(Dr. Church.) Quite so. 


2858. (Sir David Richmond.) Is it your opinion that a 
man taken into these hospitals was kept there till he 
died or recovered, and never was taken to another hos- 
pital where there were better conditions ?—I do not say 
it was never done, but I say in my opinion the majority 
of the patients were kept. 

2859. (Dr. Church.) But the majority would not be 
serious patients ?—Of course these are facts with regard 
to which I have not made a specific and close examina- 
tion; having no idea that I should be swhbjected to 
examination of this sort, I did not take details of them, 
but they are matters which I think can be cleared up by 
looking at the returns of the hospitals. The admission 
and discharge books of these hospitals are very carefully 
kept. 

2860. (President.) We can see them from the medical 
man in charge ?—Yes. 


2861. You speak of the chief medical officer there. 
You praised him in your letter. Would you therefore 
mind giving me his name ?—It was Major Daly, and sub- 
sequently Major Hamilton. 

2862. (Professor Cunningham.) You complained of a 
want of initiative, who was to blame for that ?—I have en- 
deavoured to avoid locating any blame on individuals ; 
I think I should prefer not answering that question. 


2863. (President.)\I see you mention some marquees. 
You do not, I think, in your letter complain of those 
as having been overcrowded at all, do you?—Crowding 
was not so obvious in the marquees, because they are of 


a different shape. 
so overcrowded. 


2864. Then I suppose it is always referring to this 
same hospital. You gave some painful instances ?—Yes. 


2865. You speak of one man dying against a con- 
valescent: are you saying that from what you are in- 
formed or from what you saw yourself?—From what I 
saw myself. I saw those men in a bell-tent. I was 
with a doctor, and he pointed to the last man, and he 
said, “That man is dying.” 

2866. (Sir David Richmond.) They were lying there 
close together /—Yes. 


2867. (Dr. Church.) Were these tents occupied both 
day and night by these people ; these very crowded tents ? 
—I suppose so. The patients could not all go out at night. 
They did wander out; that was rather a common occur- 
rence. 


2868. We do not know whether we have had any in- 
formation as regards this hospital, but we have been 
told that the men in the bell-tents attached to the 
stationary hospitals were many of them men unfit for 
duty, and who were really up during part of the day, so 
that the tents were not so crowded all day, although at 
night they were very crowded ?—I only once visited this 
hospital at night. It was in the daytime that I saw 
them so crowded always. In this hospital there were a 
certain number of bell-tents which contained what you 
would call convalscents, and probably those would be 
wandering about. They would probably be set apart. 
They were not sick men, and those men would be out 
during the day. That was the case also in No. 9 
General Hospital. 


_ 2869. Then you spoke of persons half naked wandering 
in the cold. Did you see that?—No, but the doctor 
himself told me. It could not be prevented. 


2870. From delirium ?—Yes. 


2871. How many men escaped ?—I cannot tell you, but 
it was a very common occurrence, not only at that hos- 
pital, but at other hospitals. I think you will prehably 
have plenty of evidence on that. 

2872. (President.) It was the doctor who gave you the 
Dundas of a number of orderlies and attendants ?—~ 

es. 


2875. Youdeal with the same matter in your speech 
in the House of Commons.* Have you a copy of your 
speech ?—Yes. 

2874. Will you kindly look at it Yes. 


2875. You say that after the railway was opened one 
of the hospitals containing typhoid patients had no dis- 
infectants of any kind. Which hospital was that ?—That 
was one of the town hospitals. I have not the name of 
it, but I have no doubt I could supply it. 


2876. I suppose that was from information supplied 
to you? Can you teil us who gave you that information ? 
I mean it must have been from information supplied ?— 
Yes. Here I come to a difficulty, because I am not sure 
that I am permitted to mention his name. He was an 
officer, an inmate of the hospital. I will find out whether 
he will allow me to give his name. 


2877. While I am about it, you may as well finish that 
passage, because you speak of another, about a corpse 
being found in the lavatory ?—Yes, I had that from a 
general officer who was an inmate of the hospital at the 
time. I should also have to ask his permission to give 
his name. 


2878. (Dr. Church.) May I ask you also to find out 
whether the patient died there. I cannot imagine why 
a patient should have been stuffed into the lavatory 
unless he died there ?—I cannot imagine why. It was 
not the suggestion that he died in the lavatory. 


2879. (Sir David Richmond.) What is the suggestion 
when you say the corpse was stuffed into the lavatory ; 
do you think it was put there to get the corpse out of 
the way ?—Yes. Because probably they had no other 
place to put it. 

(Dr. Church.) You do not mean that the lavatory 
would be used as a mortuary ? 

2880. (President.) You are speaking of a particular 
incident, but you do not suggest that was a common 
occurrence *—No, all I suggest is that that corpse was 
put there. I think those irregularities were sometimes 
happening. : 

2881. (Sir David Richmond.) But you did not see this 
yourself ?—No. I was not in the hospita. 
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2882. (President.) Later on in your speech* you 
correct what you had said in one of your letters. You 
said the field hospital was not an illustration. That 
was the field hospital you had been describing ?—Yes. 


2883. And further on, where you speak about that 
particular field hospital, and quote from Colonel 
Stevenson’s general opinion as to field hospitals, you are 
still referring to the same hospital /—Yes. 


2884. And again you are referring a little later 
to the same hospital, because there are the same 
numbers ?—Yes, I may say I stuck to that hospital be- 
cause it was the only one of which I had got absolutely 
authoritative figures from the medical officer. 


2885. You can understand our object is to try and 
sift to see what further enquiries we have to make. In 
the same column you speak of 20 patients who ought 
never to have been moved who were moved; you gave 
a number of instances at the close; is that the same 
hospital ?7—~Yes, the hospital at the end of May was 
under orders to move on. 


2886. Were you there when it was done, or is that 
from information supplied ?—That was from informa- 
tion supplied. 

2887. By the doctor ?—By the doctor at the receiving 
hospital. 

2888. Do you know to what hospital they were sent? 
—To the Portland. 

2889. All that is from information supplied to you 
by the doctor at the Portland Hospital; you speak 
about four men dying, and so forth?—Yes. I have seen 
that in a letter from a doctor at the Portland Hospital. 


2890. Perhaps you can give us the name so that we 
may make enquiries over there. You need not give the 
name publicly ?—1 will endeavour to supply the name. 


2891. I think we have already dealt with that matter. 
Speaking of delirious patients, you made a rather sweep- 
ing statement. You say “From many other hospitals 
night aftr night,” etc. ; you did not see a single case 
yourself of it?-No. Because I was not there at night, 
but I heard of it at No. 9 General Hospital, and even at 
the hospita] at Naauwpcort. 

2892. You heard of it at Naauwpoort?—Yes, of its 
having occurred, in fact I do not think it was a very un- 
common thing. If you are going to No. 9 General Hos- 
pital, I will reserve any remarks about that. 


2893. Going back to your lettert, I find some other 
matters to ask about. With regard to the field 
hospital; you speak of visiting it in a heavy rain, and 
you say they were lying in three inches of mud ?—Yes. 

2894. Were there any trenches round ?—Yes, but there 
was an extremely heavy rain for two days, a torrential 
rain there, I think it was about the third week in 
April, ai the end of the second or beginning of the third 
week in April. This hospital was under a kopje, and 
the water poured down, and overflowed the trenches in 
many of the tents. It was a somewhat unusual occur- 
rence ; it is unusual to have such rain there at all, I 
think. 


2895. That was a temporary occurrence, so to speak ? 
—Yes, quite so. I desired to illustrate the advantage it 
would have been to raise the patients from’ the ground. 


2896. As a matter of fact, did you go into any tents? 
—Yes. 

2897. Had the water penetrated any of the tents ?— 
Yes, the floor, so to speak, the ground of the tent was 
sopping. 

2898. Your last visit to that hospital was on the 25th 
May. This appears in your letter when you speak of 
the chief medical officer being changed ?—Yes. 


2399. You have given us his name?—Yes. At that 
time the hospital was nearly empty. Io not describe 
anything on that date if you notice; 11 -rely give the 
numbers which he had given me. 

2900. You simply spoke of 496 and 300 phoid; from 
which officer did you get that information? From Major 
Eramilton. 

2901. You speak of the trained orderlies being re- 
moved; did you get that from Major Hamilton also ?— 
Yes, he told me. 

2302. Was there any reason stated why they were re- 
moved ?—I think they wanted them up at the front—the 
‘sexs had moved on. 

2y05. You did not see whether the mea who replaced 
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them were doing their work—did the doctors say any- 
thing as to the men who replaced them being efficient or 
non-efficient?—No; I have seen those untrained. 
orderlies in large numbers all] over. 


2904. While we are upon it, you speak of convales- 
cents being employed. Of course, it depends upon what. 
state the convalescent is in. If he is weak, of course, it 
would be wrong, no doubt to put him to work. But 
I suppose there are many convalescents who might 
usefully be used in connection with that work— 
how does that strike you?—It strikes me it is. 
a wrong plan altogether, that it is wasteful of the 
convalescent and wasteful of the patient. The convales- 
cent requires a different atmosphere, different food, and. 
I think the patient requires better treatment than he 
can receive from a convalescent. 

2905. (Sir David Richmond.) Have you had any experi-— 
ence of battlefields formerly; have you ever seen the 
hospitals following any other battles except those im 
South Africa, and seen how the sick anu wounded were: 
treated there?—I saw a large portion of the Turco 
Russian War. 

2906. And how did the attention paid to the sick and. 
wounded at ‘that time compare with this?—I am bound 
to say that I saw very much the same things in Turkey 
that I saw at the front in South Africa. I saw convoys: 
of wounded and sick also in Turkey without any medicai 
officer. 

2907. Do you think the condition of things in South 
Africa was worse or better than your former experience ? 
—Betier than I found it 20 years ago in Turkey ? 


2908. Yes, whatever experience you have had pre- 
viously ?—It is very difficult to make a comparison be- 
tween the South African War and a war which. was @. 
barbarous war with practically no medical service on the 
Turkish side. 

2909. I am speaking with regard to the attention giver 
to the sick and wounded, which is the object of our 
Inquiry ?—I think everybody tried to do their best, but 
I do not think one man could do the work of 50 
satisfactorily. 

2910. I presume you would admit that at a special 
time there was a very severe strain put upon the medical 
requirements with regard to hospital accommodation /—- 
Yes. 

2911. Unexampled ?—Upon the hospital aecommoda- 
tion that existed. 

2912. (President.) With regard to your letter of the 
29th May,t I think we have practically disposed cf 
the field hospital, but I am not quite sure ; it may be 
that some of your other observations particularly referred. 
to that hospital. But, going back to the letter, you 
speak on the 28th April of a convoy of wounded being 
sent in ox-wagons over 40 miles?—Yes. 


2913. That was during the rapid advance of the troops, 
was it not? I am only putting to you what has been 
suggested to us?—No, there was no advance taking: 
place. 

2914. Where were those wounded coming from ?—I 
think they came from the Glen Field Hospital. I caw 
correct it if [ am wrong. 

2915. Where were they being taken to?—They were 
brought into Bloemfontein, and some of the:n-——I am not 
sure that all of them were—were taken to the Ivisls 
Hospital. 

2916. You got that from information, I presumre !—Yes, 
from. information of the doctors residing in the Irish 
Hospital. “ ( 

2917. Perhaps I need not repeat it, because I think I 
have already mentioned it to you, but we shall be much 
chliged if, before we leave for Soutn Africa, you will 
intimate to us the names of the witnesses whom you think 
would give us useful information on the subject of this: 
Inquiry. I will not repeat that, because 1 wul apply to 
all those matters where you are not speaking of your own. 
knowledge, but are speaking from information ?—i have 
no doubt that any facts that I have stated in my publica- 
tions I shall be able to give you witnesses for. With re- 
gard to other witnesses I shall have something to say ; I 
am quite willing to say it now if you wish. 

2918. Certainly?—The greater part of the evidence 
which I have received, or the statements which I have re- 
ceived, have been accompanied by a request which involves 
a promise on my part not to give the names. I have ina 
few cases written to some of my correspondents and 
pointed out the protection ‘or precautions referred to in 
your opening statement, and left it to them, if they are 
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satisfied with those precautions, to give evidence of their 
own volition. The evidence comes from various classes 
of people, all of whom appear to be convinced that it would 
injure their present and their future if they came forward. 


2919. They will not be injured, because we shall pro- 
tect them fully and amply ; therefore if you know of any 
such, and communicate with us privately, I have no 
doubt we shall be able to communicate with them, if you 
are able, without any breach of faith, to mention names 
to us ?—May I ask you how you would protect an ofticer, 
for instance, who considers that his future would be in- 
jured ? 

2920. By not giving his name and not allowing his name 
to appear, and by taking care that his evidence was printed 
in such a manner that he shall not be capable of being 
identified 7—By anybody ? 

(President.) By anybody. Of course, we shall have to 
bear in mind the weight attached to his evidence, but 
that is always the case. Of course, you will be able to 
give us the names of many of the witnesses, and we shall 
be able to call them over there. We hope to be able to 
get a sufficiency. 

2921. (Sir David Richmond.) You have addressed some 
of your correspondents who gave you this information 
calling their attention to the statement of the President 
made at the beginning of this Inquiry. Have you asked 
them if they would give their names?—No, I have not 
asked them to give their names. 

2922. Although you said you had communicated with 
them 2?—T said I had communicated with them and told 
them that if they were willing to give evidence they 
should write to the Commission of their own free will. 


2923. (President.) In that same letter* you speak of 
the De Aar Stationary Hospital and the Orange River 
Stationary Hospital—I assume you only suggest that 
they are matters to be enquired into ; you do not speak 
of your own knowledge about that ?—No; I have heara 
a great deal about that. 


2924. Does the same remark apply to the suggestion 
as to what took place at Queenstown after the Stormberg 
disaster 7—Yes, that is a well known fact, I think. 


2925. You cannot speak of your own knowledge ?—No, 
I was not there. 


2926. Then you speak of the medical services at Jacobs- 
dal and Paardeberg, about there being shortcomings in 
the medical equipment ; that again is not from your own 
knowledge ?—I was not there, but it is notorious. 

9927. You suggested that at a certain date, the date 
of that letter,* there were 20,000 sick and wounded, 
half typhoid 7—Yes. 


2928. How did you arrive at that?—Greatly to my 
astonishment. in the House of Commons, Mr. Wyndham 
said that there were 11.903 sick and wounded on the 18th 
May in South Africa. On the 22nd or 23rd May, Colonel 
Exham, the then P.M.O. at Bloemfonte'n, to:d me in his 
own words what I believe was very well known, that in 
the previous fortnight he had sent down from Bloemfon- 
tein 5,000 men, which left another 5,000 at Bloemfontein. 


2929. You got that from Colonel Exham?—Yes ; now 
we will leave those 5,000 at Bloemfontein, and we will 
follow those other 5,000. On the lines from the front to 
the base all the hospital accommodation was practically 
full. That consisted of General Hospital No. 4, at 
Springfontein, which is the first chief station south of 
Bloemfontein, 700; Norval’s Pont, 1.000 ; Naauwpoort, 
700. I believe the Edinburgh Hospital was somewhere 
between Norval’s Pont and Naauwpoort, but I leave 1t 
out because I am not certain—De Aar, 400 ; Deelfon- 
tein, 700 ; those make 3,500. I am taking this 18th May 
as the date referred to by Mr. Wyndham of the highest 
pressure. At Cape Town there were 4,000 ;_ that makes 
7,500, and, with the 5,000 left at Bloemfontein. the total 
comes to 12,500. ‘That goes above the figures given by 
the Government of 11,903. Then, in add'tion to those, 
there was Kroonstad, Kimberley, Aliwal, Mafeteng (in 
Basutoland). where there were about 500 patients, Queens- 
town, Port Elizabeth, East London, and many other 
places I do not know. There were all the field hospitals, 
many of which had patients in them, and, in addition to 
all that, there were at least 6,000 in Natal. Therefore I 
bring the figures up to considerably over 20,000. I may 
say that I put a question to authorities with regard to that 
estimate, and one said he thought quite that, snd the 
other thought considerably more. I do not in the least 
understand the figures of 11,903 at that late, becatise 
what was sent down from Bloemfontein, and from Bloem- 
fontein alone, with what was left in it, accounts for about 


&9 


10,000 at the time. There is another very serious criti- 
cism I have to make with regard to the hospital accom- 
modation in South Africa. I do not know whether you 
are coming to that point—I mean the amount of it? 


2930. You mean altogether ?—Yes, on a particular date 
with regard to which I have some authoritative informa- 
tion. 

2951. Perhaps those general observations might come 
at the end. I wanted in the first instance to go through 
your letters and your speech. Would you look at 
your speech again.t You point out that they mivht 
have taken over buildings in Bloemfontein for the 
accommodation of the sick and wounded ?—Yes. 


2952. Do you know why they did not take those 
houses?—I gave the kindest reason I could, that they 
had nothing to put in them and nobody to staff them 
with. 

2933. I think it has been suggested that for political 
reasons they did not want to take the private houses of 
the Free State citizens ?—I made an observation the mean- 
ing of which was very much misinterpreted on this ques- 
tion—that they did take private houses. 

2954. For the military authorities?—Yes. I myself 
nad a house at Bloemfontein for a short time, more to 
put my things in than anything else, which would I 
think have made an admirabie small hospital for 40 or 
50 patients. 


2955. Who was the principal medical officer at Bloem- 
fontein at this period ?—Colonel Stevenson, who after- 
wards went on with the troops. Then there were three 
large hotels, a magnificent Dutch Church—the Dutch 
Church was taken at Kroonstad—there was an English 
Church and a Roman Catholic Church, and there were 
large stores ; I should say altogether there was a very 
large amount of accommodation that might have been 
taken. 

2956. Did you see Colonel Stevenson while you were 
there ?—Yes.’ 

2937. Did you mention this subject to him?—No. I 
got my first numbers from him of the 2,200 sick on the 
9th April. Generally speaking, I cannot say I was 
quite in a position to make suggestions to P.M.O.’s or 
Field Marshals. 


2938. Again in your speecht—you are speaking of 


what happened a few days after the road to 
Bloemfontein was clear and the troops’ were 
coming up. You say it would have been pos- 
sible to send up doctors and __ orderlies. che 


also say it would have been possible to send up 
nurses.” What makes you say that? Was it from 
what you state in the paragraph that you knew that troops 
and supplies were coming up—was it an inference ?— 
I went up myself on the 5th April in the mail train, and 
that carriage in which I travelled, which was a first- 
class carriage with sleeping accommodation, was very far 
from full. There was no reason that it should not have 
contained doctors. Whem I arrived at Bloemfontein 
I found a great want of doctors. Again all that time 
there were train-loads of troops coming up in open 
trucks. Over and over again a truck was only half full 
or perhaps had a half-dozen soldiers in it. I could see no 
reason why those trucks should not have been filled up 
with trained orderlies. When I arrived at Bloemfontein 
the great want was trained orderlies. That is why I say 
they might have come up. 


2959. I gather from what you stated that you felt a 
delicacy in speaking to Colonel Stevenson on these sub- 
jects ?—Yes. 


2940. As a matter of fact you did not, I suppose ?— 
No. 

2941. That was your reason?—Yes; that was my 
reason. 


2942. Further on you say, “As far as I can 
make out there was no provision for the hospitals. 
coming up from Bloemfontein at that time.” Did you- 
make any inquiry as to that at the time, or is it simply 
that you are not aware of that? I only want to find’ 
out whether during all this period any efforts had been 
made to send up equipment?—I do not say no efforts: 
were being made, but I do not think it came up. No. 
10 General Hospital arrived in Bloemfontein from Kast 
London on the 11th April. but it arrived with only its: 
staff; it had no tents and no equipment of any kind. 
With regard to No. 9 General Hospital, as I have already 
stated, its tents arrived on the 8th April, but its staff 
did not arrive, or its equipment did not arrive till the 
22nd. Ido not know whether you have these as official 
figures—I suppose they are founded on official figures— 
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but it was stated by Mr. Wyndham that there were six 
general hospitals in Bloemfontein. That is stated in 
the same column of the Hansard report,* towards the 
bottom—on the 27th April— On the 27th April there 
were at Bloemfontein six fully equipped general hos- 
pitals.” I know of no general hospitals that were at 
Bloemfontein except three—Nos. 8, 9, and 10. 


2943. (Dr. Church.) There is what they call No. 5 
Stationary ?7—Yes ; a stationary hospital is a different 
thing to a general hospital. 

2344. (President.) It is said there was also the Lang- 
man, the Portland, and the Irish ?—Those are private. 


2945, And No. 5 Stationary ’—I think No. 5 Stationary 
was the one which was in the Raadzaal. I mentioned 
amongst the town hospitals the Raadzaal, and I said it 
was staffed by a stationary hospital. I think it was 
No. 5. But there were never six general hospitals at 
Bloemfontein, not up to that time; there were only 
three, and of those the personnel of one azrived without 
its equipment, and the tents of another arrived without 
any equipment, and there seems to have been a very 
great want of organ‘sation, I thought. 

2946. You do not know why in that case No. 9 came 
up in sections ?—No. 

2947. Why the personnel came up after the tents ¢+— 
No, I do not know why, but at the time that it was 
stated that there were three general hospitals at Bloem- 
fontein there were the staffs of those general hospitals 
only. 

2948. In the course of the speech* now, we have 
come to No. 9 Hospital ?—Yes. 

2949. How often were you at No, 9?—Three times— 
I think more than that. 


2950. Can you give us approximately about the dates? 
—I have not the dates here. 


2951. About the time?—I visited No. 9 on the 25th 
May, the chief time that there had been a very great 
pressure there. 

2952. Who were the officials in charge?—The com- 
manding officer was not there at the time I visited it, 
but his second in command was Major Hosie, another 
very able officer, who certainly did a great deal there, 
and had very little to do it with. You can easily get 
the commanding officer’s name. I think he was per- 
manently there. 


2955. You speak of that as being ‘a tented city of 
pestilence,” but I gather from the context what you 
meant was overcrowding ?—Yes, of course. Those 
general hospitals which are rightly limited to 520 beds 
—TI say rightly, because I believe that is considered the 
limit of the number of the patients that it is wise to 
put in—those two general hospitals were extended, the 
one to 2,000 beds, and the other to 1,700 beds. 


2954. You say there was no attempt at classification ? 
-—No, I was very much struck by that. 


_ 2955. No. 9 had both bell-tents and marquees, had 
it not?—Yes, it was a large place. 


2956. The marquees were not overcrowded, were they? 
I have an impression that we have had evidence to that 
effect ’—The conditions of crowding in this No. 9 hospi- 
tal were nothing like so bad as those in the field 
hospital, but there were a great number of patients to 
go to what I considered, and what other people con- 
sidered, a very unhealthy spot. The position of this 
hospital was very low. The great remount compound 
was close to it and drained into it, and both night and 
morning there were mists around it, which was not 
common in other parts of Bloemfontein. 


2957. Did you make enquiry at that No. 9, to see if 
there was any classification?—No. I observed that 
from looking at the sheets in each marquee, and from 
talking to the patients. I found dysentery and typhoid 
an ordinary simple continuous fever, and so on, all 
mixed up together. Even in the town hospitals, if I 
may venture to go away from No. 9 for the moment, 
there was no attempt at classification. Inthe Raadzaal 
the enteric patients and the wounded were side by side, 
and in St. Michael’s Home. ; 


2958. There need not be a classification according to . 


disease or wounds; but there micht be according to 
severity of cases ?—That, of course, I could not say. 
The ordinary course, when you went into these mar- 
tyuees would be this : You would see a typhoid patient ; 
vou winid 100k at his chart, if he had one. As a rule. 
¥ do not think there was a chart for each patient in 
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No. 9, but you would gee the disease running its 
ordinary course, severe, and getting better, and you 
would find that man nex¢ to a wounded patient. 


2959. That you have .2en yourself ?—Yes, constantly. 


2960. (Dr. Church.) Do you suggest that is not right? 
—I suggest that, to my inexperienced mind, it would be 
better to separate the typhoid from the wounded 
patient. Certainly, a wounded man always dislikes 
the groaning of a typhoid patient beside him. 

2961. (President.) Where you speak of 20 nurses to 
1,700 patients—I think it is clear there you are speak- 
ing of only female nurses ?—Yes, 


2962. There were, of course, orderlies ?—Yes. 
number of orderlies I did not get, but I have a state- 
ment here from a gentleman who, I think, will be will- 
ing to giving his name, that there was one Sister to 
six marquees. I also have that from the nurse herself, 
who, I think, is willing to be called. She is in South 
Africa—one Sister to 6 marquees of 48 patients. 


2963. Would you give those names among the others 
you are going to give+—Yes. 
for the six marquees—48 patients, That was during the 
day, and there were two Sisters for 1,600 patients at 
night, and a dozen orderlies. 


2964. (Dr. Church.) The duties of the two Sisters 
were to superintend and not to nurse?—Yes, ther could 
not nurse that number of patients. 


2965. I mean there are only two night superine 
tendents at civil hospitals which contain 600 and 700 
beds?—Yes, but the utmost number of nurses that this 
hospital had was 20 for 1,700 patients. 


2966. That is a different question, but I mean those 
two nurses, the Sisters that you speak of, were really 
superintendents ?—Yes, I suppose so, they themselves 
naturally could not nurse if there were only two of 
them. 

2967. Later on you pass to the hospitals where 
the liniskillings and Scots Greys were cut up by the use 
of the white flag—the action took place at nine in the 
morning, anil nopody came near the wouuded till half- 
past four in the afternoon ?—Yes. 


2968. I presume that with the Inniskillings and Scots 
Greys there was a doctor on the field? I want to know 
whether there was or not, I assume there was, because 
I think doctors always accompany the troops, do not 
they ?—I may tell you that those details were given to 
me two or three nights afterwards by an officer who was 
wounded on that occasion. He was seriously wounded 
but perfectly conscious. He told me there was no 
doctor, and it was a matter of great surprise to them 
that no ambulance or doctor came up, because they 
were only four miles from their brigade. They had 
been sent to occupy this position, and the firing must 
have been heard, ‘but it was not till half past four in the 
afternoon that Major Hames, who was always cruising 
about, anywhere where he heard firing, came up with the 
New South Wales Ambulance. He came up at half past 
four and buried the men who were dead, and took others 
off to this tin house where he established a hospital. 

2569. (President.) From information you received 
you think there was no doctor with them, no surgeon? 
—Certainly not. Of course I was not there. 


2970. After that you mention what happened a 
little later on with regard to the wounded men there. 
Then with regard to the removal, three officers were 
sept, but the men were moved away in ox-wagons /— 

es. 

2971. Was any reason given, so far as you are aware, 
why that was done?—The order came to evacuate the 
hospital, and the men were sent away. 


2972. Do you know where the order came from ?—No. 


2973. I think that brings us up to Kroonstad. You 
might want to supplement what you stated in your letters 
and speech. Cn you tell us that shortly ?—I will tell 
you generally what happened. 


2974, I think it would be advisable to tell us what 
you saw at Kroonstad when vou were there ’—We arrived 
there on the Saturday, and the field hospitals had a great, 
many sick in them. They were camped round the town. 
We supposed we were going on immediately. We arrived 
on the 12th, but I do not think they moved on till a 
fortnight later. Four days after we had arrived there 
they commandeered a large hotel to turn into a hospital. 
They put 200 sick and wounded into it, and it was not 
equal to containing 200 sick and wounded. They com- 
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mandeered the Dutch Church, and they started at once 
to turn that into a hospital. The field hospital of the 
18th Brigade was utilised—that is to say, the staff was 
utilised—to run these two hospitals. Now the condition 
to which this field hospital and its bearer company had 
already been reduced was this. A bearer company 
should have three medical officers ; this only had one. A 
field hospital should have four medical officers, and this 
had three. Its non-commissioned officers and orderlies 
had been reduced from 36, the normal staff, to 18. Con- 
sequently two field hospital officers—this was while the 
field hospital was on the march, so to speak—had to oo 
with the bearer company by day and return and do the 
field hospital work at night. What became of the patients 
of the hospital during the day, or how those medical 
officers could stand this work by night after a day on the 
veldt are questions which need only be put to be 
answered, but taking the staff of this field hospital, 
transporting it into the town to do the service of this 
hotel and the church, left the 18th Brigade Field Hospital 
with one medical officer and 60 patients in those tents, 
and the brigade consequently had to go forward without 
any field hospital at all, and with a bearer company con- 
ducted by one medical officer. Now we come into the 
town. ‘The staff that came into the town was three 
medical officers, and in the hotel six nursing orderlies, 
and in the church four untrained orderlies ; three doctors, 
and rather over 300 patients in the two. There was 
nothing to put in those places. There were the three 
doctors, there was this small modicum of orderlies, but 
there were no medical comforts, there were no beds, 
there was none of the equipment of a hospital at all. 


2975. Could not he have got them from the town itself? 
—A certain number of beds and a certain number of 
mattresses were afterwards got hold of. When the sick 
and wounded were brought into church—I saw them 
brought in—they were put down on the stone floor ; they 
had hardly anything to put them on. 


2976. Were they laid on the stone floor in their uni- 
forms ?—Yes, with possibly a blanket underneath. After- 
wards they managed to get some beds—I cannot 
tell you ‘how many—and gradually they equipped 
both the hotel and the church with mattresses. But 
the great thing was the deficiency of personnel. Prac- 
tically when those 500 patients were in the church and 
the hotel, there were only two doctors to attend to them, 
because one doctor had to be running about all the time 
trying to get things, and to organise the place and so 
on. There were hardly any orderlies; they were ex- 
tremely insufficient. What I felt about a case of that 
sort was that we could have taken up on the march sufli- 
cient orderlies and sufficient doctors, and a light equip- 
ment, which would have obviated that first 10 days 
of difficulty and pressure at Kroonstad. More doc- 
tors, orderlies, and nurses did not arrive until 
the second Friday after we arrived at Kroonstad. 
Therefore nearly a fortnight elapsed during which there 
was this great deficiency of doctors and attendants. 
Now, I want to go back for a moment to my starting 
from Bloemfontein. I bought a wagon, as most corre- 
spondents do, and four mules. There were at that 
time four other wagons in Bloemfontein from which I 
could have had a choice. The man who sold me the mules 
told me he had 70. He offered to reserve me another 
four, or to sell me asmanyasI wanted. Now, my point 
is this, that if I could buy a wagon and mules, the 
authorities could have bought the other four wagons 
and mules, and could have filled them with doctors and 
orderlies, and light medical equipment, and so on, and 
could have taken them on the march if a proper 
system of light equipment of stationary hospitals on. a 
march like that which passed through towns was really 
recognised as a necessary thing. The great evilthat has 
resulted from not haying suchasystem is that this con- 
stant evacuation of sick and wounded in a serious con- 
dition has had to take place in conditions when it is 
extremely dangerous. No doubt medical gentlemen 
know that better than I do, that it is dangerous to 
move jenteric cases, or to move serious wounded cases. 
There was an absence of any satisfactory system of 
stationary hospitals and equipping stationary hospitals 
and manning them in the various towns. When the 
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to be guarded. TI think that the absence of some such 
system has resulted in very great suffering and great 
disaster. 

2977. (President.) In Kroonstad, I suppose, at this 
time it was in the very front ?—Yes. 

2978. Do you think you might have got more wagons 
for the medical department?—Yes. I have given a 


particular instance which came under my notice, andI yy, 


think the addition to that enormous baggage train of 
I do not know how many hundred wagons of half a 


dozen ox-wagons would have saved the whole situation. 31 July 1900, 


2979.. (Dr. Church.) When you say there was a total 
absence of medical equipment, I suppose there was no 
deficiency of the amount of dressings reyuired, and 
that sort of thing ?—One of the doctors told me he only 
had for all those people the medical equipment of his 
field hospital. 


2980. That is all you had in a rapid march, I sup- 
pose?—My argument has been that you might have 
more, because these field hospitals cannot be looked 
upon as stationary hospitals on the march, and they 
have to be evacuated in every place. I should like to 
put the case even more strongly. When we left Bloem- 
forntein all the available hospital accommodation was 
crowded. There were between Bloemfontein and Kroon- 
stad three possible lines of defence for the Boers, three 
lines of defence which it was expected they would hold. 
Now, sapposing that they had held those three lines 
successively, aud there had been a big engagement at 
each of them. What would have been done with the 
wounded? They would have been put into the field 
hospitals, but before they advanced to the next line the 
field hospitals would have had to be evacuated. Thare 
was no place toevacuate themto, and if these three lines 
of defence had been held and three successive battles 
had resulted, culminating, we will say, in a final but 
costly victory, Heaven only knows where the wounded 
would have been. There would have been no place to 
put them, because with each engagement the field hos. 
pitals would have had to ‘be evacuated in order to allow 
them to move forward. That is an instance of want of 
preparation, want of provision, which the case appears: 
to me to illustrate very strongly. 


2981. I suppose in war the general does the best he: 
can to see what the engagements are likely to be, and 
the possible loss, and to prepare accordingly 2—I do: 
Aa think there was sufficient preparation at Bloem- 
ontein. 


2982. (Sir David Richmond.) Who was the senior: 
medical officer in Kroonstad at this time ?—Colonel 
Stevenson had moved up there. 


2983. (President.) He moved with the headquarters,. 
did not he?~Yes. 


2984. You think they might have made more provi- 
sion than they did. Is it your view that the transport: 
difficulty could have been overcome ?—Yes, I think my 
remarks on this subject have been somewhat misunder- 
stood or misrepresented. I carefully took the period for 
my description of Bloemfontein when the railway was 
running freely, when they were bringing up, according: 
to Mr. Wyndham, 1,000 tons a day. 


2985. While we are about it I may as well ask you 
about the tortoise-tents?—That is another illustration. 
of the want of intelligent prevision on the part of 
somebody. The tortoise-tent is, I think, generally 
recognised by the Army medical officers themselves as 
being very much superior to the marquee. Many of 
them have told me so themselves. Of course, the people: 
who have the tortoise-tents, the private hospitals that: 
use them, are very strongly in their favour, and many 
Army medical officers have told me that they like 
them better for the purposes of the patients. Now, 
they hold two more patients than a marquee, and they 
weigh half as much as a marquee. 


2986. Have you heard any suggestion as to their 
being any extra advantages in the marquee ?—I dis- 
cussed the point myself in one of my articles. 


2987. Perhaps it is going a little outside ?~Yes, but 
the question is extremely pertinent when we are on 
the subject of transport, because if they have a tent 
which is better than a marquee, and which weighs half 
as much, it is obviously an advantage. I believe when: 
you look into the question of the weights you will find! 
that the weight of the tents is a good deal more than 
half the weight of a whole hospital. If they stick to the: 
marquee style of tent, which weighs double as much as 
a tent need, it seems to me to be a very unwise thing to 
do in cases where they know that the transport will be a: 
creat difficulty. 

2988. (Professor Cunningham.) I think all the private 
hospitals had tortoise-tents?—Yes, almost the whole of 
them. 

2989. (President.) Towards the end of your speech*— 
I think you are dealing with Kroonstad—you say: 
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of 150 men in various stages of illness, 
and many wounded men, put into these ox-wagons and 
sent a journey three days and nights, over the veldt, 
with its burning heat at mid-day and its freezing cold 
at night, without any pretence of medical comforts, with- 
out any medical man, without any trained orderlies to 
accompany them.” Do you mean one convoy 1—I 
actually saw a convoy of 150 and a convoy of 90. 


2990. Put into ox-wagons and sent ?—Yes. 


2991. Had any of those convoys a medical man ?—_No, 
nor any medical orderly. 

2992. How did they come to be moved? Did you find 
out where they were being sent?—From Kroonstad 
down to the Railhead. The Railhead was then up to 
Zand River. 


2993. Were not the majority of them serious cases ?— 
I thought some of them very ill. . 

2994, What was the object of sending them down, be- 
cause of the want of accommodation at Kroonstad ?—Yes. 


9995. Is it not usual to send a doctor with a convoy ?— 
I believe it is invariable. 

2996. How did they come to be sent ?—I do not know. 

2997. You are sure of it Quite certain. 

2998. By whose order were those men sent down with- 
out a doctor ?—I do not know. I have already stated 


that I do not think there was a doctor to be spared. At 
that time there were only these three doctors. 


2999. Perhaps that may be the reason?—I think it 
was the reason ; in fact, I am pretty sure of it. 


3000. You say “without any trained orderlies.” There 
were orderlies then ?—Yes. In one case there was a ser- 
geant and in another there was a private soldier. I think 
he was a lance-corporal, but they knew nothing about 
sick, and they had no medicines and soon. They simply 
had the lists. 


3001. You say “without any extra clothing.” I sup- 
pose they had their great coats?—Yes, but I do not call 
that extra clothing. 


3002. About what days were those that you saw those 
two convoys ?—It would be the 19th and 20th May. 


3003. Which Railhead did they go to ?—I presume they 
went to Zand River. 


3004. Was that the station at which you say you saw 
one of those convoys stopping and the conversation took 
place?—No. That was at Ventersberg Road, where I 
passed them. That is between Kroonstad and Zand 
River. 


3005. Not on the railway ?—No; these men were on 
the veldt. 


3006. Then, further on again, there was a case you re- 
ferred to about the men who had enteric fever. When 
did that occur?—That occurred at Ventersberg Road, 
the same place where I saw this convoy. 

3007. Did the doctor see him there ?—Yes. 


3008. What did the doctor say about the case ?—I do 
not know. The man died. TI believe the doctor was 
furious. 


3009. (Dr. Church.) I should like to know a little about 
this case. He must have been discharged by a medical 
officer as convalescent ?—Yes. 

5010. And then he was sent to join his regiment ?—Yes. 

3011. Therefore the initial fault was when he was dis- 
charged as convalescent ?—I think so, and I think that 
fault was constantly repeated. I think there was great 
carelessness with regard to sending men back to their 


_ regiments in states in which they were unable to endure 


the great strain of that peculiar method of travelling and 
absence of food, and so on. 


5012. Had he been sent back to do full regimental 
duty ?—He would not be sent to the front if he was not 
intended to do full regimental duty. He would be kept 
to do garrison duty or something of that sort at Bloem- 
fontein. 

35015. He was sent “ with a detail” ; I do not know what 
that means +—It is only a number of men; it is a general 
phrase for a number of men who go together. 

5014. What I wanted to know was whether the was 
one of the convalescents in charge of the sick or not ?— 
Oh, no; he had nothing todo with that. He was going 
to the front. All along that journey back, trekking back 
from Kroonstad to Zand River, there were constantly 
meu lying on the veldt who were very ill. I do not know 
what became of them. I gave them now and then what I 
hal, Sut there did not seem anybody to look after them 
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or to sweep them up. They were men who had fallen 
out, some of them very sick with dysentery, diarrhoea, 
and so on. 

3015. (President.) It was a very rapid advance, I sup- 
pose ?—I rather want to differentiate, because I am the 
last person to say that things that are impossible ought 
to be done. Iam the last person also not to put military 
exigencies above everything else, but the troops then had 
arrived at Kroonstad—the army had arrived at Kroon- 
stad—and the places where I saw those men lying one 
after the other on the veldt were on the lines of commu- 
nication between Kroonstad and Bloemfontein, or the 
Railhead at Zand River, and those lines were considered 
perfectly safe. Constant ox-wagons and supplies and all 
that sort of thing were moved backwards and forwards. 
There did not seem to me to be anybody whose duty it 
was to look after a sick man, even if he was a dying man, 
lying on the veldt on those lines. 


3016. Do you suggest these men had fallen out of their 
regiments on the march?—I think so, and I think the 


equipment of the field hospitals and the bearer companies © 


was probably insufficient, although I cannot state that 
from personal knowledge. They were left there in the 
hope that somebody would pick them up coming along. 


5017. That road was not upon the Zand River ?—Yes, 
it was to the Zand River, but they took a long way mak- 
ing a railway deviation over Zand River. 


5018. Then you gave that instance about that lament- 
able case where the men were kept on the platform at 
Bloemfontein, after you came down from Kroonstad ?— 
Yes. 


5019. Before we go to that have you anything further 
to state as to what happened at Kroonstad besides what 
you have already referred to?—I think I should like to 
state one thing. On the day that I went into this hotel 
it was the day it was being equipped as a hospital, and 
there were a certain number of patients in it—it was 
full of patients, in fact—I saw the medical officer, and 
he was then making up his diets, making his requisitions 
for what he wanted. I asked him if he had any milk, 
because I was having milk myself, and he laughed at 
the idea of having any fresh milk. I told him that I 
thought he could get some, and he said, “ Well, we have 
had no milk here and we do not get any, and I doubt 
whether we have enough condensed milk for to-morrow.” 
On that evening I wrote to Colonel Cowan, who was Lord 
Roberts’s Military Secretary, calling his attention to the 
fact that this hospital had no fresh milk and to several 
other difficulties that I saw, that I thought wanted atten- 
tion. I received from him the next morning a letter 
stating that Lord Roberts had visited that hospital in 
company with his Principal Medical Officer on the same 
day, and two hours before I had visited it, and that his 
Principal Medical Officer had told him that they were 
getting a large and increasing supply of fresh milk. You 
see the point. The medical officer of the hospital, speak- 
ing quite naturally to me, without wishing to make a com- 
plaint or putting it in the way of a complaint, a man who 
was actually engaged in drawing up his diets, told me that 
there was no fresh milk, and the Principal Medical 


Officer who accompanied Lord Roberts told him that 


they had a large supply of fresh milk, and a constantly 
increasing supply. My own opinion is that the medical 
officer who was drawing up the diets knew most about 
it. I think those are difficulties which you will have 
some trouble in guarding against. 


5020. Why did the medical officer in that hospital 
refrain from telling Lord Roberts what the facts were ?— 
I think that one of the great difficulties of the whole of 
this case has been that the medical officers have not been 
resolute enough in asking for what they required. I do 
not say they would have got it if they had asked, but I 
think there has been rather a tendency not to be trouble- 
some, not to make difficulties, and soon. Iam afraid so. 


5021. We shall be able to find out; you, perhaps, do 


not like to mention the name of the medical officer ?—I 
would rather not. 


3022. We shall be able to find out the hospital ?—Yes. 

5023. (Mr. Harrison.) You, I understand, had milk 
for your own consumption that day ?-Yes. 

6024. At the hotel?—No, I was camped out in & 
garden attached to a house. 

3025. Was it brought to you in the ordinary course 
of supply ?—My servant got it, I do not Know how. The 
same thing occurred at Bloemfontein. wre 

5026. (President.) Is there anything else you have 


to tell us about your experiences ?—Aibout Kroonstad. 
No, I have not. 


—— 
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5027. Then we come back to Bloemfontein and there 
occurred that painful incident about men being left at 
the station ?—Yes. 

0028. I think that is the same incident we have had 
evidence of before. I do not know whether you have 
read the evidence which has been printed ?—I have not 
read anything about it. There were other pecple who 
saw it. 

5029. Later in your speech* you say: “The railway 
staff officer telegraphed at eleven o'clock to the Principal 
Medical Officer in the town.” Was Mr. Guthrie the 
railway staff officer you refer to?—No. 

5050. We have had Mr. Guthrie’s evidence ?—He was 
engaged on the railway station. He had a very large 
opportunity of seeing everything that happened, because 
he was always at the railway station, but he was not 
the railway staff officer. There were two railway staff 
officers. I forget their names—they could easily be 
found. Did Mr. Guthrie give a case of this sort? 


5031. Yes ?’—He was the gentleman who was with me ; 
he saw it; so it is the same case. 

3032. He was the gentleman who informed you, was 
not he? You say: “On the 23rd May I was informed” ? 
—I forget who informed me. Somebody came up to my 
house and told me. I do not remember whether it was 
Mr. Guthrie or not, possibly it was. They were in a very 
bad case. 

3033. It probably was Mr. Guthrie, because it was 
he who told us?—Yes. I daresay, but I cannot say that 
he told me. Ido not remember who it was. 


3034. But he might have done so?—Yes . 


3035. You only know that from information conveyed 
to you?—No. I went down to the station, and spent 
an hour with them myself. 


3036. Oh, yes, I see you say so. As I put it to Mr. 
Guthrie, why could not anybody at this station, when 
they saw those wounded, have informed the Principal 
Medical Officer there ?—The railway staff officer said he 
telegraphed at eleven o'clock to the P.M.O. I do not 
know, perhaps the P.M.O. was very busy, but I may 
say, generally, that this sort of thing is not an ex- 
ceptional incident. It was perhaps more painful and 
more striking than any other incident that I saw, but 
all down the line these men were left in sidings. 


3037. You say there were delays at the station ?—They 
‘were left in sidings for 10 and 12 hours in open trucks 
without any attention—without any food. 

5038. Is that from information received—not from 
your own knowledge?—You may put it so if you like, 
‘but you will find plenty of witnesses. 


3039. One ‘has to test these things; as you are aware, 
you say you have heard of other cases?/—I came down 
from Zand River with a trainload of sick and wounded 
in open trucks who had nothing but one orderly with 
them. I cannot say how many there were. There 
were probably between 100 and 150. They had nothing 
but one orderly with them, and these men took 20 hours 
to get to Bloemfontein, and the whole of them, irre- 
spective of their complaints, had a ration of bully beef 
given to them, and a little very much watered condensed 
milk. That is one instance. Then I know of two other 
instances of men being sent down the whole of the way 
—men extremely ill with dysentery, and another man 
very ill with enteric—-being sent down the whole of the 
way to Cape Town with nothing but bully beef and 
biscuits. ; 

5040. (Sir David Richmond.) Was that man sent down 
by medical instruction ?—Yes. 

3041. And no provision made for them?—All along 
the line there was practically no provision. It seemed so 
easy to do. If they had had one orderly, and even 
those ordinary rations, granted they could not get any- 
thing else—one single orderly at the station with a boil- 
ing pot—who could have made beef tea and fed the men 
at the different stations, it would have made all the diffe- 
rence, but as far as I could see there was no attempt to 
do it. 

3042. (President.) Did not the trains contain it ?—No, 
they contained nothing. A man in an open truck even 
could have done it. Those men lay over and over again 
for 24 hours, sometimes 36 hours, in the truck without 
getting out. I never saw any attempt at providing a 
portable stove or cooking pot, or anything of that sort 
on the train. 

3043. Did they have rations for the whole journey, or 
were they fed at the stations on the way?—I think 
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partly one and partly the other. I think they took a 
certain amount of rations with them. 


5044. Who provided the food at the stations ?—There 
may have been two stations between De Aar and Bloem- 
fontein, where there were refreshment rooms ; whether 
the military authorities had them or not I cannot say. 


5045. You are not aware of there being any military 
arrangements for feeding these men?—No, there may 
have been at two of the stations down—there may nave 
been one at Norval’s Pont, and there may have been 
one, ‘but I doubt it, at Naauwpoort. There was a large 
hospital at Naauwpoort, and possibly they may have 
got food from there, but I believe those are the only 
two. My own opinion is that an orderly with them, 
with a portable cooking arrangement—considering that 
they never knew when these trains svere going to be 
shoved into sidings, in isolated places, and left all night, 
with no resources of any kind—could have relieved the 
suffering a great deal. 

5046. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you think that was of 
common occurrence /—Yes, very. i Save a great many 
accounts of that from people—I do not know whether 
they will give their names or not. 


_ 5047. (President.) After your return to Bloemfontein, 
is that all you have to tell us? I think we have from 
you your experiences on your return to Bloemfontein, 
have not we, unless there is anything else you would 
hike to state; I mean before we pass on. I have not 
noticed anything else in your speeches ?—But there is « 
uew question I should like to introduce with just one 
remark, and that is the so-called low percentage of deaths 
on enteric cases, compared with other campaigns, which 
has been made a considerable use of in the discussions. 
I should like you to find out when you get there what was 
the percentage of deaths on enteric cases in the private 
hospitals at Bloemfontein, and also the Volks Hospital. 
My claim is that the patients ought to have been treated, 
and might have been treated, as well as they were in the 
private hospitals. Putting aside all the extra luxuries 
which these hospitals contained, not insisting on those, 
I think you will find rather a remarkable difference in 
the percentage of deaths of enteric cases in the private 
hospitals and in the field and general hospitals. 


5048. (Dr. Church.) I think that is a more d‘fficult 
subject than you imagine. I do not know whether you 
have taken into consideration that in arriving at any- 
thing which gives yeu information on a subject like that, 
you must have similar cases to compare, and although 
you seem to think that is not the case, there seems to 
have been a certain amount of selection in the cases, 
according to their severity ?—I should imagine that the 
severe cases would naturally gravitate to the private hospi- 
tals—the serious cases. If a convoy came with a lot of 
serious cases, they would like to get the serious cases into 
the private hospital if they could. I offer this as a sug- 
gestion without any knowledge at all. I have no know- 
ledge of what this percentage is in any private hospital. 
It appears to me that it would be a difficult thing to draw 
any trustworthy conclusions except by comparing the 
percentage of enteric deaths in private hospitals with the 
percentage of such deaths in other than private hospitals. 


5049. (President.) I fear it would be a matter of great 
difficulty to try and get that. As Dr. Church has pointed 
out, so much would depend wpon whether they were 
selected or not in the different hospitals ?—I must say 
I do not quite see the difficulty. My point is this, that 
there were a certain number, a large mumber, of enteric 
cases that were treated in a certain way, with certain ad- 
vantages, namely, those in the private hospitals. There 
were a large number of enteric cases which were treated 
without those advantages. I want you tv compare the 
percentage of deaths of enteric cases in the private hos- 
pitals with your other percentage. I argue from that 
that if a better accommodation could have been provided 
—I am not prejudging the case whether it could or not— 
but if better accommodation could have been provided, 
equal, not in luxury, but in necessities and attendance, 
and that sort of thing, to what was provided in the 
private hospitals, we should have saved a great many 
lives. 

3050. You think in other words that if a return could 
be satisfactorily obtained we should fizid the death rate 
in the private hospitals less than the death rate in the 
others ?—I offer it as a suggestior. that you will find it 
so. I do not say it is a fact. 

3051. Now I think we bring you back to the base, do 
not we, unless there is anything else you have to tell us 
of your stay at Bloemfontein ?—I should like to say one 
word with regard to the question of taking more butldinga 
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That would nut be my ideal remedy for that state of 
things. 1 think it would have been better if they could 
have had a proper supply of general hospitals 
limited to their normal limit of 500 beds, and planted 
them about outside of the town. 


5052. In tents, you mean?— Yes. General hospitals 
are always in tents—outside the town. Those would be 
massed together, these small town hospitals, all in a 
congested area, so to speak. But it is denied that it was 
possible to get a sufficient number of general hospitals 
upon account of the difficulties of the railway. Then + 
say the next best thing would have been to have taken 
these buildings if there could have been eqmpment to 
put in. I do not want to miss the poiré that there 
might be objections to greatly multiply tae nospitals in a 
town ; but they did neither. 

3053. (Mr. Harrison.) I rather gather that you do not 
think the difficulties of the railway were real, and pre- 
vented ihat being done?—My general opinion is that a 
great deal more ought to have come up than did, 
and might have come up than did, and that when 
they speak—I think it is Mr. Wyndham again— 
when he speaks of the ordinary demands of the 
different parts of the army being co-ordinated, I say 
that the demands for the sick and wounded were put 
behind all, and not co-ordinated. 


3054. When yeu returned from Bloemfontein to the 
base you saw some hospitals there again ?-—Yes. 


3055. And particularly you went to Wynberg, and the 
Convalescent Home at Maitland Camp ?—Yes. 


3056. I think you have told us your experience of this 
in your speech ?*—Yes. There was this Yeomanry Hos- 
pital; that has nothing to do with that great Yeomanry 
Hospital at Deelfontein. That Yeomanry Hospital at 
Maitland Camp was very bad and had been much worse. 
The Convalescent Home at Maitland Camp I cannot say 
more about than that I have given very clear details of 
it in my speech.* 

3057. You have nothing further to add to what you have 
said in your speech* about that 7—No, but I shall be able 
to give you the name of a man who is willing to be called 
to state that in the Woodstock Hospital the operations 
were done in the presence of the patients on the table 
which they ate off, that the vessels that they used for 
operations were subsequently used for, feeding patients and 
that blood was found on the edge of them, that after an 
operation a man’s leg and four of his fingers were thrown 
on the dust heap outside and lay there for hours. I may 
say the man was extremely unwilling to come 
forward jbecause he had been very well treated 
by the orderlies, and he was afraid the might get 
someone int a row. Then I should like also to say I 
think I can give you the name of a witness who will state 
that at the Convalescent Camp at Green Point, which was 
always there as a convalescent camp, or what is called 
a non-dieted thospital, on the 9th of May this person 
went to Green Point, and instead of finding only con- 
valescents there, several dangerous cases of enteric 
were found. They could not eat the rations of hard 
biscuit and bully beef, and there was nothing else in 
the hospital for them to eat, neither cornflour, arrowroot, 
bovril, or anything ; and these Sisters there—there were 
two Sisters there—said they did not know what to do 
unless they bought some out of their own pockets. That 
is another case similar to the one at Maitland Camp, 
where in a convalescent camp, or home, if you like to call 
it so, which is supposed to have only convalescents who 
are able, more or less, to take care of themselves, you will 
find serious cases of illness without proper diets for them 
and without proper attendance. 


5058. But Maitland was supposed to be the convales- 
cent hospital?—There was a convalescent camp in Mait- 
land, but this one I have spoken of at Green Point was 
also a convalescent camp. 





5059. It is information conveyed to you?—Yes, but 
{ have no doubt I can give you it. 


3060. (Dr. Church.) These were ordinary cases of re- 
lapses, were not they?—Possibly they were, but they 
ought to have been taken to a hospital. 


5061. But they might have been quite fit to go there 
before their relapse began?—My point is, they ought 
to be taken to the hospital. f 


5062. Yes, but they are as soon as they are found to 
be relapsed 7—At Maitland Convalescent Camp there was 
no one to see whether a man had relapsed or not. 


5063. Not even seen by a doctor?—No; I tell the 
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story here of the whole of those convalesccats having, 
been in charge 

3064. (President.) Near the end of your speech ?*—Yes.. 
The whole of the convalescents being in charge of an 
untrained sergeant, who did not know when a man was 
ill or when he was not. Of course, a man might get 
very ill and remain very ill. 


3065. Did not the visiting doctor come from some of 
the other hospitals ?—Not unless he was called by this: 
untrained sergeant. 


3036. (Dr. Church.) That is what I was going to ask. 
There were arrangements by which the man, if the man 
seemed ill, a doctor was sent for’—Yes, but I think this: 
is an important point. Do you consider it satisfactory 
that the judgment as to whether a man is ill or not 
should be left to a man wha has absolutely no experi- 
ence of sickness at all? 


3067. Certainly not ?—And you must remember those- 
places are at Cape Town. 


068. (Sir David Richmond.) On the other hand, what. 
do you do in private life. If you fall ill you send for 
a doctor. If they felt ill they would say so to the ser-- 
geant, and he would send for a doctor, would he not ?— 
No; I do not think he would. That particular mar I 
found was very ill, the sergeant toid me he had been 
as bad as that for two days, and he did not go for th 
doctor. ; 


5069. But you found out there was a visiting doctor 
who went there when called ?—Yes; there was a doctor: 
at the other end of the camp, who had to do the Yeo- 
manry Hospital. 

3070. (President.) I think that finishes your evidence, 
so far as concerns the hospitals, does it not, substantially, 
unless there is anything additional you have to tedl us ?—I. 
think not. I do not think I have anything more to say. 


5071. Then there are some other matters which we 
have noted, but I do not know that we need trouble 
you about them now—for example, your suggestion as 
to the official work the doctors’ staff has to perform—the 
amount of clerical work, and so forth. I do not think 
there is anything in addition you want to add to what 
is stated in your letters to the “'Times ” ?+—Not on that. 
point, but I should like, if I might be permitted, to say 
a general word about what I have very strongly advo- 
cated with regard to the Army Medical Department, 
and that is an improved elasticity. I think there is no 
elasticity in it; there has been no satisfactory system: 
of reserves at home. I grant that you cannot keep in 
peace time a medical service which is equal to the strain 
of a great war; it would be wasteful; but it is all the 
more necessary, it seems to me, that you should have 
readv at hand a system of immediate expansion, where 
you can put your hands upon the best service, both ia 
the way of doctors and in the way of nurses. 


3072. I follow that, but have you sketched out in your: 
mind thow you would do that?—Yes, but I think that 
would detain you too long. I only want to give one illus- 
tration of it which I think you will quite understand in 
a moment. There is, I believe a traditional objection in 
the Army Medical Department in the first place to female 
nursing, and in the second place to the civil element alto- 
gether. Now if you will take these three base hospitals 
that I found at Cape Town when I arrived there, 
those were all very well as long as there was no pressure. 
My contention is that if you had a sufficiently elastic 
system, when the pressure came the whole of those 
three general hospitals could have been turned into civil 
institutions at once, and the whole of the staff of those 
hospitals could have been freed to go up to the front, their 
proper place. You could leave possibly the Principal Med- 
ical Officer, not to have any control over the treatment of 
the patients, or an Army Service Corps man, or what you — 
like, to look after the supplies, and to keep up the: 
discipline, to look after the status of a patient as a soldier: 
in the Army, but not to have anything to do with the 
treatment of patients. If you had sent out a civil staff 
with civil doctors, with a sufficiently eminent surgeon to: 
take the head of the surgical division, and a good doctor 
to take the head of the medical division they could have 
had junior doctors under them. You could have supplied - 
the place of your trained orderlies by efficient nurses ; 
you could thave had the heavy work done by the batmen 
—there are 21 of them. And the whole of this trained’ 
staff, who are military men, and are suited to the per- 
formance of duties at the front, could have been sent 
forward to the front, and you could have put in their 
place a staff quite as suited, if not better able to perform, 
the duties required in a base hospital. I only give this 
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as an illustration of the great advantage that would 
have arisen from the acceptance of an elastic system. 
Instead of doing that, the Army Medical Depart- 
ament—perhaps excusably—has so to speak hung on to 
every institution ; it is undermanned, and its personnel 
has been utterly incapable of meeting the demand placed 
upon it, and it had no real system whereby the deficiency 
of personnel could be satisfactorily supplied. I do not 
-call merely getting out so many civil doctors, in hundreds 
it may be, without having a system really to receive 
them—lI do not call that elasticity, and I do not cal! the 
using of untrained men, and convalescent men, as nurses, 
medical arrangements. I think it is only housing the 
men and looking after them as if they were in a hotel 
and as if they were not sick. Generally speaking, if you 
have no more questions to ask me, I should like to say 
that what I think is this—that every other class in the 
«country with regard to every other condition they find 
themselves in, has during the last 50 years enormously 
advanced, with the exception, I believe, of the British 
<soldier in a great war. I believe that his lot, under those 
circumstances, has not advanced. He does not know 
what medical treatment is—what it might be, or what it 
ought to be. If you were to put him on a gridiron and 
roast him, and tell him that was the way to kill the 
enteric germ, he would believe it. He is very 
brave, and he thinks bravery consists of standing 
any hardships, just as much as it does in fight- 
ing. My point is we have no right to trade upon this 
ignorance on the one hand, or upon this fine bravery on 
the other, and that we should save many lives and greatly 
improve his condition if we recognised that a great deal 
more could be done in war time than has been done in 
this war. JI desire to add this. It has been claimed, 
and it is too important a matter to pass over, that the 
provision in this war has been coequal to a demand of 
10-per cent. Mr. Wyndham claimed that he has always 
had 10 per cent. hospital accommodation. Now I do 
not know how many troops there were in Cape Colony 
on the 1st of March, but if you happen to have those 
figures I could illustrate the point a little more clearly 
—the figures at the time of Paardeberg. 


(President.) We are going to have returns. but we 
have not got them. 


(Witness.) Then I can only give you the other side of 
the question, that is the hospital accommodation . On the 
28th February—that is why I take the 1st March—I re- 
ceived from Surgeon-General Wilson a table giving hos- 

ital accommodation at the various places. That is pub- 
lished at the end of my second article in the “Times.’””* 
You see, he makes up the hospital accommodation in Cape 
Colony—this is in his own handwriting—to 5,167 beds. 
My opinion is you will find that there were over 70,000 
troops in Cape Colony at that time ; and that, therefore, 
instead of being a 10 per cent. accommodation, it was less 
than a 5 per cent. accommodation. 


3073. (Dr. Church.) There is one other question. 
Throughout your letters, or, at all events, throughout 
letter 9+, you seem to imply that sufficient provision was 
not taken by the Army Service Corps with regard to fore- 
seeing the amount of enteric fever that might be likely 
to take place. What do you form that opinion upon 7—I 
think the most striking evidence of it is the incident I 
have just given you, namely, that it is accepted—I am 
not quoting the authorities, but there are many—that 
a 10 per cent. accommodation ought to be made. 


3074. But you say here: “Typhoid is the known 
scourge of South Africa. The danger was always there. 
Was it no one’s duty to think, warn, and prepare ?” Do 
you mean that no one thought, warned, or prepared ?— 
There was no material evidence of their having done so. 
Whereas a 10 per cent. accommodation is the normal 
one which is considered necessary, I do not believe 
there was a 10 per cent. accommodation ready at the 
time. 

3075. That is another question. Do you think there 
was a greater amount of typhoid fever than might have 
‘been expected ?—I do not think so. 


3076. You are of opinion that the accidents of the 
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campaign had nothing to do with the attack of typhoid 
fever /—If they had had a 10 per cent. provision at the 
right place and at the right time it would have covered 
the epidemic. 


6077. You think that the outbreak of the epidemic 
which occurred between Paardeberg and Bloemfontein 
ought to have been foreseen ?—Yes. 

6078. You do not consider yourself, as a layman, that 
the fact of our having to invest Cronje’s army had any- 
thing to do with it?—No, L would not say that. 

3079. That was, an incident which could not be fore- 
seen ?—I would not say that, but IL would say that I think 
in a campaign involving 200,000 troops on the march in 
South Africa that typhoid is sufficiently habitual there 
to be likely to occur without a special cause. 


5080. (President.) There is no reason to doubt, is 
there, that there was a very sudden outbreak of typhoid 
after Paardeberg ?—Oh, no; but I think there is eviaence 
that there was a very large outbreak of the epidemic in 
Natal, where they had no Paardeberg. 


5081. I should have thought it was not so sudden i-- 
Possibly not. 

5082. (Dr. Church.) Whatl really wanted to ask you was 
—I have my answer to a certain extent—whether you do 
not think that the numbers were exceptional with regard 
to the attacks of enteric fever?—I cannot answer that ; 
all I can say is that if there had been 22,000 beds. which 
is a provision which ought to be made irrespective of any 
epidemic, I think it would have covered what are called 
the sudden accidental demands of the epidemic. I have 
carefully excluded the town hospitals of Bloemfontein 
from any criticisms. I do not think I have suggested 
any criticism of affairs at Bloemfontein until the railway 
was running and had been running for nearly a month. y 


3083. (Mr. Harrison.) You put it that you consider 
there has been no improvement with regard to attend- 
ance on the sick and wourded soldiers during 50 years. 
Do you put it seriously as high as that?—No, I think 
you mistook me rather. No doubt there has been a 
great increase in the skill and attendance and the care 
taken of the soldier, but I say that the result of under- 
manning, insufficient attendance, and inefficient equip- 
ment, has produced a state of things which leaves the 
great majority of the sick and wounded in a campaign 
now little better off than they would have been in a cam- 
paign 50 years ago. 

3084. That is what I understood ?—I did not mean for 
a moment to suggest there had not been great advance- 
ment in the scientifie skill. 

3085. (Sir David Richmond.) Is it your opinion—and I 
think it is from your evidence—that enteric fever or 
typhoid fever at certain seasons of the year in South 
Africa becomes epidemic, and that the medical autho- 
rities might have expected it to come at the particular 
time it did come, and that they should have made greater 
preparations?—I think I would rather you put that 
question to a more scientific person than myself. 


3086. You accuse them of not having sufficient accom- 
modation provided and arrangements made, and it is on 
that assumption, I presume?—No, my statement that 
they had not sufficient accommodation provided is abso- 
lutely independent—and that is what I have been trying 
to explain in my answers to Dr. Church—of any question 
of an epidemic. I say they ought to have had at the 
right time and the right place 10 per cent. hospital ac- 
commodation; that would have been 22,000 beds, and 
that would have covered as a matter of fact the outbreak 
of this epidemic. 

3087. (Professor Cunningham.) Do you think that this 
breakdown of the Army Medical Service, which you 
describe, could in any way have been obviated by the 
service having had control of its own transport 1—I can 
only answer that by stating that the two units, the New 
South Wales Ambulance and the Irish Hospital, which 
had their own transport, were multiplied in their eft- 
ciency ten times over by having it. They were utilised 
everywhere by reason of having it. 
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Private Harotp Mrapmorgp, called ; and Examined. 


3088. (President.) You were in South Africa 1—Yes. 
3089, In what capacity ?—I was a private soldier. 
3090. What regiment ?—The Royal Horse Artillery. 
3091. You were in the Bloemfontein Hospital on the 
20th April ?—Yes. 
3092. Suffering 


3093. Can you tell us your experience of that hospital ? 
It was the 20th Field Hospital?—Yes ; the hospital 
appeared to be very much overcrowded. There was too 
much work to do for the small staff. One orderly had, 
I think he told me, 87 patients to look after—I know it 
was between 80 and90. One doctor appeared to be doing 
the whole work of the hospital. 


3094. How many were in the hospital altogether so 
far as you can remember ?—I think there would be about 
250, perhaps a few more. 

3095. Will you tell us your experience there ?—About 
eight of us were in a large tent, lying on the ground. 
Those of us who brought our own blankets had. what- 
ever we brought with us; others were given, I think, 
one blanket by the hospital authorities. They lay on the 
ground in their waterproof sheets. After I first went 
there I believe two marquees were put up, in which the 
worst cases were put in beds, ‘but I am not sure whether 
they were in beds. 

3096. Did the doctor visit you?—Yes, twice a day. 

3097. And how did the orderlies behave ?—The 
orderlies did the best they could, but they had too much 
work to do. One got one’s meals, such as they were, 
at any time of the day, and perhaps the last meal would 
be at 7 or 8 o'clock at night. 

3098. You were in one of the bell-tents?—Yes ; the 
hospital was all bell-tents, except the two marquees put 
up afterwards for the very worst cases. 


from chronic diarrhoea ?7—Yes. 


3099. Were the men moved down from these tents to 
the base hospitals or stationary hospitals?—I do not 
think anyone was moved whilst I was there. We were 
all moved on the same date, April d0th, to No. 8 General 
Hospital, which was about half a mile away. 


5100. In what were you moved ?—Some of them were 
lucky enough to get into the ambulance; but there was 
not very much room in the ambulance, and' most of us 
had to walk or get there as we could. 


3101. I suppose it was according to the severity of the 
iliness?—Those who were absolutely unable to get off 
the ground, I think, were all moved in the ambulances. 


3102. What time did you arrive at No. 8 General Hos- 
pital ?—About 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 


5103. Were you taken in at once?—We remained 
sitting about till 8 o’clock, or between 8 and 9 o'clock, 
at night. I am certain it was almost dark at the time. 

5104. That is, those that could sit about. Were 
those in the ambulances taken in?—I believe they were 
carried straight into the tents. 


5105. What have you to say about No. 8 General 
Hospital ?—It seemed to be undermanned almost to as 
great an extent as the field hospiial was, and the doctor 
did not seem nearly so attentive there as the doctor in 
the field hospital. Ido not think we were visited by a 
doctor at all for the first two days, but I was very ill 
at the time, and I could not be quite certain. But I 
think for the first two days not at all. If the doctor 
did visit us he did not examine us at all. He simply 
‘nid the orderly to put us on a milk diet. After that 
there was a doctor told over to our lines, and I think 


ee 80 patients to look after. He came round once 
a day. 


5106. Do you know the names of the two doctors ?— 


(The witness 


Sir Winr1am MacCormao, 


5126. (President.) I think you ave prepared a stato- 
ment of your evidence ?—I wrote down some few notes, 
which I thought if I read might perhaps help the Com- 
mission, and then they can ask me any questions after- 
wards. I think if I read remarks on what I have seen. 
and the grounds upon which J form my conclusions, it 
might perhaps help the Comatission a little. T first ar- 
rived in Cape Town on November 20th, and stayed some 
days there before proceeding to Natal, where I followed 
General Buller some two or three days afterwards. Tt 


I think the first doctor who saw us was a Captain 
Mostyn; the second doctor I do not know—he was & 
civilian. 

3107. How about your meals?—We got them at any 
time in the day. 


3108. What were you suffering from?—I had been 
marked enteric fever after my admission into the field 
hospital, but no papers were sent with us to the general 
hospital apparently, and the doctor there asked me what 
was the matter, and I told him it was diarrhoea and. 
headaches, and I think he put me down as diarrhoea. 
When I was moved to another part of the hospital the 
doctor examined me and marked me as enteric fever. 


3109. You had to complain about the food you re- 
ceived and the time of receiving it?—Yes. It was 
generally cold, except in the middle of the day. In the 
middle of the day the milk was warm, but in the early 
morning and late at night it was almost icily cold; it 
was really impossible to drink it at night without bring- 
ing on pains in the stomach and diarrheea. 

5110. Did you complain to the doctor ?—Yes. 

3111. What did he say ?—He said he could not help it. 

3112. Was there no orderly officer 7—No. 


3113. When did you leave that hospital?—The end of 
May. I could not be quite certain of the date. 


3114. Did you go down to Cape Town ?—Yes. 


3115. How was the journey managed down to Cape 
Town ?—There was an order given out at the hospital 
that certain men were to go down lying on beds or 
couches. When we got to the train there were no am- 
bulance compartments, and the doctor had no list ap- 
parently of the men he had with him. He did not know 
who had to go into the lying down part of the train, or 
who were supposed to be able to sit up. We managed 
to get in somehow or other, and were given rations: of 
bread and meat for the journey—corned beef. 


5116. Was that all the food you had?—That was all 
the food we were given by the hospital authorities. - 


5117. What else did you get?—On the way down 
there were several Red Cross Societies at different 
stopping places, and they gave us milk and tea, and at 
one place milk puddings, I think. 

5118. How long were you going down?—Three days. 

5119. Did you personally suffer much inconvenience on 
that journey ?—Yes, I did. I had to go without any- 
thing to eat, except what was given fo us at the different 
stopping places. | Sometimes we did not stop at all 
during the day, and perhaps once in the night. 


5120. What hospital did you go to at Cape Town?— 
No. 2 General Hospital at Wynberg. 


5121. What do you say about the hospital and your 
treatment there ?—It seemed a good deal better at first 
than the general hospital at Bloemfontein, but after- 
wards the staff of No. 2 General Hospital moved up to 
the front, and the staff of No. 1 General Hospital took 
over the work. They seemed to wish, or the doctors 
seemed to wish, to spare themselves as much as possible. 


5122. You are complaining of the attention paid to 
you at Wynberg?’—Yes, and of the fact that the doctors 
who had been there had marked as necessary for many 
of the men milk puddings and such comforts as that, 
but the doctors who came afterwards from No. 1 General 
Hospital told the men they must not have these extras, 
because it was too much work for the cooks. 


6125. I believe in January you went into No. 3 
General Hospital at Rondesbosch ?—Yes.. 


fi oe How were you treated there?—Very well in- 
eed. 


6125. Then you came to England ?—Yes. 


withdrew.) 


called; and Examined 


was then thought that the chief operations would be 
there, and I was anxious to be present at them. I re 
turned subsequently on two occasions to Cape Colony, 
and I three times visited Natal. ‘The idea I had was that. 
I could best serve the purposes I had in view if T saw as 
much as possible of the working of the hospitals througb- 
out both Colonies, and the hospital ships and trains, and 
in doing this I saw three field hospitals in action at 
Colenso on the 15th December. TI visited the hospital 
trains repeatedly, and travelled in them on several occa- 
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sions, and I inspected the hospital ships, the “Princess of its promptitude. The whole of the wounded men 9: len Fj 

Wales,” the “ Maine,” and the “Trojan,” which formed the tield of Colenso—I heard Major Stuart Wortley tft Be 
a sort of base hospital for General Gatacre, the “Nubia,” self report—had been removed from the field about three if ; 
the “Lismore Castle,” and the “Orcana.” JI visited o'clock in the afternoon of the battle. I do not think 31 July 1900. 








also the General Hospitals. No. 1 and No. 2 on many 
occasions. 


5127. Where were they /—They were both at Wynberg. 
No. 5 was at Rondebosch in Cape Town, and the Port- 
land Hospital was also there. I spent from January 
28th to February 13th in the General Hospital at Mooi 
River. I have to lay before you, sir, the experience of 
a patient there, because I was not only inspecting, but 
I was actually a patient at Mooi River. I spent a good 
deal of time in the general hospital at Maritzberg, called 
the Fort Hospital. When I went there it was sur- 
rounded by wire entanglements, entrenchments, and guns, 
in anticipation at that time, or shortly before the time J 
visited it, of an attack by the Boers. I visited the 
TIntombi Hospital, in the neutral ground at Ladysmith. 
I also visited the base hospital at Hast London, and the 
hospital at Port Elizabeth, and I spent some time 
in the stationary field hospital at Frere under Major 
Daly, where I found the most excellent arrangements 
possible, I think, for enteric fever cases, and which I 
have given in some detail in a paper to the “Lancet” 
of March 17th. I was, as I have already said, working 
in the three field hospitals at Colenso during the battl 
there, and I saw the two field hospitals at Naauwpoort, 
the field hospital at Rensberg, and the field hospitals at 
Frere and Chieveley. I saw also the field hospital with 
a few cases in it at Jacobsdal, and a very interesting 
German ambulance at Jacobsdal, just before Lord 
Roberts made his advance on Paardeberg and Bloem- 
fontein. I saw also at Jacobsdal a church, which I may 
Say is a most unsuitable place for sick or wounded 
persons, which was full of enteric fever cases. It was a 
portion of the German Hospital. I was also at Kim- 
berley, where I saw the Civilian Hospital, which is an 
admirable place. During the siege it was full of wounded 
men. I also visited some hospitals there, under the 
charge of the military officers, in the School House, and 
in a convent taken charge of by the Sisters of 
Nazareth. I went round that myself, and also with Lord 
Methuen, and both he and I were quite charmed with 
the equipment of that hospital, with the care of these 
good Sisters, and since I came here I have received a 
very appreciative letter from the Mother Superior in 
gratitude for what I had said about them. I was also 
at Estcourt, where there was a hospital exceedingly good, 
under the charge of the Sisterhood of the St. Augustine 
Community. At Maritzberg, besides the Fort Hospital, 
there was a very good hospital in the Legislative Assembly 
Building, which is a very fine building, and which con- 
tained a number of sick and wounded. 

3128. Where was this?—The Parliament House at 
Maritzberg. There was a hospital there also in the 
Public School ‘buildings, which was exceedingly good, 
and there was a civilian hospital, called the Gray's Hos- 
pital, of some considerable standing, in which very good 
work was done. At Modder River there was a building 
for enteric cases, but there were very few patients at the 
time I was there. Finally, having seen all these places, 
and travelled over 6,000 miles, I returned to England on. 
March 10th last. Well, sir, the general impression T 
received from my seeing all these places was that the 
arrangements in general were simply admirable, and I 
think would compare—and I speak not without ex- 
perience—favourably with any previous campaign con. 
ducted by any country, or in any part of the world. . At 
Colenso where I had an opportunity of seeing the work- 
ing of three hospitals in the field, the pressure of course 
was very great. I also speak from experience when I 
‘say that that pressure is absolutely inevitable. It is 
quite impossibie beforehand to provide for all the cases 
that may flow in after an engagement. One 
‘does not know beforehand the importance of the engage- 
ment, the extent to which it will be carried on, or the 
number of wounded that may follow upon it. Therefore, 
T say,| the pressure was exceedingly great. But that 
pressure I consider was met as well as it could possibly 
be. There were three field hospitals on the field itself. 
‘The surgeons in connection with them were in active 
work from three or four o’clock in the morning, imme- 
diately after the engagement began, until three or four 
‘o'clock the following morning. There were on this field 
of battle, three operating tent arrangements in connection 
with each field hospital, and six operating tables, and 
the work was going on continuously. The way in which 
the wounded were removed from the field on that occasion 
I think deserves special notice. It was remarkable for 
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such a thing has ever happened before in war. I will also 
say that this provision was made for the wounded with re- 
markable foresight. The principal medical officer, Colonel 
Gallwey, with the knowledge that previous experience 
had given him, devised a pian whereby the services of 
some 1,200 stretcher bearers could be secured, recruited 
from the refugees in Durban. They were the only 
material available, and some of them perhaps were not 
the most eligible members of society, but these men 
worked exceedingly well. They exposed themselves to 
dangers and risks of all kinds. Some of them were 
killed; many of them were wounded; and they worked 
for a wage of 5s. a day each. These men brought the 
wounded off the field on stretchers, and they brought 
them with a minimum of suffering. The wounded in a 
slighter degree were removed by ambulance wagons. 
An ambulance wagon is a terrible means of transport 
over a country such as South Africa, where there are no 
roads, but many stones. I have travelled in these 
wagons myself, and for a person with sound bones they 
are exceedingly inconvenient and trying. For a person 
with a broken bone they are a cause of much suffering. 
The hand carriage, such as was developed on this occa- 
sion, is, of course, an ideal mode of transport, especially 
in such a country as I have described. How far it can 
be carried out on other occasions of course depends upon 
the circumstances ; but I should like to emphasise very 
strongly the fact that the Principal Medical Officer of 
Natal availed himself of the opportunities that were 
offered to him, and organised, under the authority of 
General Buller, this ideal mode of transport, which proved 
of the greatest solace and comfort, and, I should also say, 
saving of life, to.the wounded men on that occasion. 
There was another feature about the Battle of Colenso 
which I should like to mention, namely, that on the field 
itself a hospital train was brought by the Medical Officer 
in charge. His name was Major Brazier-Creagh, and a 
man more fitted for his work I never met. He 
brought this hospital train on to the field. It was 
under fire. Within an hour’s time this train was 
filled with wounded, and brought down to one 
of the stationary hospitals along the line. There 
was another matter, too, which I saw myself, which 
will interest you, I think, and that is, that in 
spite of the stress and trial of the day these operations 
in the field hospital tents were conducted with every 
care, with the assistance of every modern appliance, with 
the same precautions that one would adopt at home, and 
really I think credit and praise of no unstinted kind 
should devolve upon those men who did this duty on 
that day. The wounded men came into these field hos- 
pitals ticketed with their numbers, and their names, 
and the nature of their injury. They were laid downon 
stretchers at the hospital tent door, rows and rows of 
them. I need not explain to you how much the work 
of the surgeons in the field hospital is facilitated by know- 
ing what they have to deal with. The mild cases were 
put on one side, and the serious cases were dealt with 
at once. With regard to the way in which the service 
of the hospital trains was conducted on that and sub- 
sequent days, I might mention that these trains were 
equipped with every possible luxury, as I know from 
travelling in them. The first train left immediately after 
the engagement, at 3 p.m. on. the 15th of December. 
The second train left equally filled with wounded, some 
100 or more, at 8 o’clock on the morning of the 16th. 
At 2 o’clock in the afternoon of the 16th another train 
went down from the field of Colenso, and at daylight on 
the 17th a fourth train went, and at 8 a.m. on tne 17th 
another train. In fact, the result of this rapid evacuation 
of the field hospitals was that on the 17th, two days after 
the engagement, all the wounded men had been sent 
down to the stationary hospitals and to the base hospitals 
—some of them wenteven as far as the ships at Durban. 
That is a contrast to what I have seen before. At Sedan 
there were men I know who lay on the field of battle 
for three days, and some of them four days, before they 
got any succour of any kind whatever. I have elsewhere 
called attention to the skilful and efficient wey in which 
the serious major operations were performed cn the same 
day as the battle, under considerable pressure, by the 
medical officers in the field hospitals. There were 800 
wounded brought in very suddenly. In a Metropolitan 
hospital one would think a great deal of three or four 


' people seriously wounded in a street injury or accident ; 


but there were actually 800 brought within a very’ brief 
period into these hospitals. I think there can be no 
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doubt in the minds of those who watched the proceedings 
at the front that in the very trying emergency the medical 
officers have met the duties imposed upon them unde 
circumstances of extreme tension with very complete 
success. I know that the officers in the Army and the 
men, as far as I have conversed with them, have the 
greatest confidence in their Medical Corps, and they 
feel that everything that was possible was done for them. 
In all the field hospitals I visited there were stretchers, 
rubber sheets, and blankets for each of the men, and 
of course, although after an action the number always 
exceeds the accommodation provided, still I am unable 
to see how that is to be always avoided. I think war 
consists in the unforeseen very largely, and all that one 
can do is the best that our judgment enables us to do. 
With regard to the question of stretchers on the ground, 
I think the stretcher is about the most comfortable bed 
one can possibly lie upon. I ‘have tried it myself, and 
I would not wish any better. I know that many men 
very much prefer to lie upon the ground itself. They can 
toss about as they cannot do onastretcher. There 1s con- 
siderable difficulty in turning on a stretcher, but one 
can tumble about on the ground, and many of the soldiers 
prefer it on that account. Another very serious com- 
plaint I have heard mentioned was the prevalence of 
vermin in the hospitals. I can only say that in any 
wooden building in which soldiers congregate I defy any 
person to prevent vermin in hot countries. They 
were prevalent in the wooden buildings in South 
Africa. They are the pest of the hospitals and 
other buildings in India. The medical officers 
there and elsewhere do their very best to exter- 
minate them, but there is only one way of dealing with 
vermin in wooden buildings, and that is to do what the 
Chinaman did by way of roasting the pig—burn the 
building down. I think that my experience shows that 
bugs are not unknown in the hotels in Cape Town ; they 
are very common there and in other places of resort 
throughout the Colonies. I remember very well in the 
hospital bed that I occupied during the time I was in 
Sedan, in the Franco-German war, I had not only to 
endure the presence of bugs, but that worse vermin, 
lice ; and it was the same in the Russian War. the 
would be very nice if they could be done away with, but 
{ think it is difficult. At Modder River, at Naauwpoort, 
and Rensberg, and at other places, there were dense 
dust storms for four or five hours every day, and we 
were obliged to breathe the dust. It was mixed up with 
the excreta of the camp, and it caused a good deal of 
sickness. Everywhere the water was exceedingly bad, 
and no doubt the drinking of it was the cause of a great 
deal of sickness. The temperature was exceedingly high, 
and I do not think that any sanitary precautions or orders 
would prevent a thirsty soldier after a long march drink- 
ing the first water he came across. I was at Jacobs- 
dal, when Lord Roberts started on that great march 
of his to Bloemfontein, and the medical equipment there 
was very seriously reduced. The soldiers went out 
without their tents or blankets or covering or anything 
else, and as the result of that there was suffering. But 
we all know by very serious experience how mobile the 
enemy is, and if we want to catch him we must be as 
mobiie or nearly as mobile as he is. 


5129. Were you consulted at that time at all as to the 
forwarding of the ambulance wagons ?—No, I was not. 
Of course war is a very cruel thing, and the incidents of 
war are exceedingly cruel ; but I submit, what you know 
as well as I do, that the object of war is not the care 
of the sick and wounded, but the winning of battles. 
And if I may be permitted, I should like, if you will 
permit me, to quote from the report made at the time 
and published in the ‘“‘ Lancet” on March 17th on the 
condition of a hospital at Frere on the 9th February. 
It runs in this manner: “Major Daly’—he was 
the officer in charge—“‘had a number of marquees in 
which serious cases were accommodated. They were 
equipped with spring bedsteads, with sheets, quilts, 
blankets, mosquito curtains, fans, tarpaulins on the floor, 
everything so far as I could see which could be thought 
of to lessen the sufferings of the wounded, who must of 
necessity remain for a long time in this thot, dusty, and 
fly-stricken place. A night-stool was placed outside each 
marquee for serious cases, and the trivially wounded were 
provided with ‘latrine pits outside the hospital lines. 
Enteric stools were carried away by the Indian natives, 
who disinfected the contents with perchloride of mercury, 
and then buried them. The drinking water, which was 
vptained from a small stream near at hand, was pumped 
up by a pumping engine, and put into precipitating tanks. 
Tt was very muddy and unpleasant at the best, but the 
hospital wes equipped with ice, and that was kept 
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from melting in ice pits for a considerable time, 
some seven or eight days. Bed-pans were also 
provided for serious cases.” I would like also to 
draw special attention to some general remarks I 
made in a letter published in the “Lancet” on the 
28th April, but written in March, in which 
I sum up my opinions of the medical conduct 
of the campaign under the following headings: the 
Medical Corps and the junior civilian surgeons, the con- 
sulting surgeons, the nursing sisters, and the critics. I 
would only like to quote a word or two from the remarks 
under the last head which are to this effect, that “it 
appeared to me astonishing that many of the criticisms 


of the hospitals, some appearing in influential papers, — 


should receive the attention that has been given to them, 
considering the want of knowledge and the inexperience 
plainly shown ‘by the critics, whose letters prove, by 


internal evidence in many instances, that they are un- | 


worthy of serious attention.” 
peared before the recent criticisms that have been mainly 


These remarks, sir, ap-— 


instrumental in calling into existence this Commission, — 
but I think they apply largely to what has since oc- — 


curred. 
withdraw, nothing to. modify in the opmions I have 


As far as I am concerned I have nothing to 


already affirmed. I think that the medical conduct of © 


this campaign, subject to the drawbacks that have existed, 
and that I think must exist in time of war, has been 
exceedingly good. I am sure, in fact, that it will com- 
pare most favourably with the medical treatment of the 


sick and wounded in war in any previous campaign. I~ 


have only in conclusion to say that if you, sir, or any 
members of the Commission, have any questions te ask 


which I am able to answer I shall be very glad to give © 


any further information to the members. 


3130. Your experience, I think, was chiefly in Natal? ; 


—I visited Natal three separate times, and Cape Colony 
three separate times ; so that I saw a good deal in both 
Colonies. 


5131. You were at Jacobsdal ?—Yes. 
5142. You did not go further on?—No. 


3133. You say you did not see the state of things after 
Paardeberg ’—No. 

3144. Did you notice, so far as you could see at Jacobs- 
dal, whether there was any difference between the two- 


sides, Natal and Cape Colony ?—At Jacobsdal there was ° 


really little opportunity of judging. Jacobsdal is a 
most pestilential and horrible place, but there were 
comparatively very few sick and wounded there, and: 
the majority of those who were there were under th 
charge of the German ambulance. anh 


none. 


3136. Neither in Natal nor Cape Colony ?—Absolutely 
none. 


3135. Did you hear of any complaints ?—Absolutely 


5137. (Sir David Richmond.) You mentioned Sedan, 


which indicates to me that you were, of course, in the 
Franco-German War ?—Yes. 


3138. Did you see much of that war?—I was at Metz 


and I was at Sedan. 


I remained at Sedan until I had | 


dealt with all the sick and wounded that came under — 


my care. 


5149. You must have had a good deal of experience 
there. Have you had experience in any other war ?— 
I was in the Turco-Servian War. 


5140. How did the care of the sick and wounded in our 
Army in South Africa compare with the attention paid 
in other wars?—I can only say that there is no com- 
parison possible. 

5141, It was so very much better in the South African 
War ?—Yes. 

5142. You mentioned about the trains being sent down. 
so systematically and quickly ; can you tell us anything 
about the provision made for feeding these sick and 
wounded in the trains ?—My reference to the trains, let 
it be understood, was to those in Natal. You know quite 
well that the line of communication there is very short 
compared to Cape Colony; but in the trains that went 
down from the front in Natal there was simply everything 


that was needed. There was nothing wanted of any sort 
or kind in those trains. 


3143. It has been said outside that some of those 
men were sent down without proper provision 


for cleaning ?—That may be in Cape Colony or at a later 
period—I do not knony. 


3144. Did you see any evidence of friction between 
the R.A.M.C, and the civilian medical side ?—_None what- 
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ever. I was for some three weeks, I think, in the Mooi 
River General Hospital, and there there were a large 
number of comparatively young civilian surgeons, and 
they were really simply a happy family. As for friction, 
there was not the slightest trace of it. 

5145. Can you tell us anything about this Woodstock 
Hospital at Cape Town ; was it suitable for the purpose? 
=I really do not know. I believe it has been there for 
a4 long time, and I do not think it ever was thought a 
very suitable place, ‘but it is not a new institution at all. 

3146. Did you visit it yourself?—I do not recollect 
visiting it ; Ido not think I did. 

3147. (Dr. Church.) Can you tell us what was the per- 
centage of hospital accommodation for the izoops in 
Natal?—I_ cannot. 

5148. You do not know what provision had been made ? 
—I know there were 1,500 beds in Maritzberg, and there 
was this Mooi River hospital of 550 beds, and there were 
the ‘hospital ships in Durban. ‘There were also the 
various stationary hospitals along the line. But what 
the exact accommodation is I could not tell you. 


5149. You do not know whether there was the regula- 
tion number ?—No. | 


3150. (Sir David Richmond.) So far as your observa- 
tions went, the men were well tended by their ofticers ?— 
I think that greater devotion could not be shown than 
was shown by the medical officers. They showed in 
this devotion, that they were utterly regardless of risk 
to life, or the much greater risk of sickness—a much 
greater risk than the risk of bullets. 

3151. (Professor Cunningham.) Did all the orderlies 
show an, equal amount of training ?—That I cannot tell 
you. The general opinion was that the number of orderlies 
was not sufficient, and I think it is no less true of the 


number of medical officers. These men were cruelly 
overworked. They strove to rise to the occasion, but it 
was very, very cruel upon them. They were shot, and 
they died. That insufticiency of ‘ 
R.A.M.C. has existed for a very long time. Of course, 
at certain times it was supplemented by civilian aid, 
which, I suppose, always must be’more or less the case. 

6152. (Sir David Richmond.) We may take it, as a 
whole, that you thought the Army was not sufficiently 
supplied with medical men ?—There is no doubt what- 
ever that the R.A.M.C. is exceedingly ander-manned. 
There is not a sufficient number, and has not been for 
many years. 

5153. And did the wounded in this war suffer on that 
account ?—I do not think that, because the deficiencies 
were supplemented by civilian medical officers. They 
were called in to supplement deficiencies. ; 

5154. Was the deficiency sufficiently made up by the 
extra employment of civilian medical men?—So far as I 
saw before I left the country I think it was. 

5155. (Professor Cunningham.) I think you said you 
visited Intombi ?—Yes, 

5156. Can you tell us anything about it?—When I 
went there it was after the siege, which had just ter- 
minated, and they were working double tides there. 
The staff was very under-manned, and a large number 
of them were also sick. At the same time they did as 
well as it was possible under the circumstances. But 
they also were very cruelly tried. 

5157. Was there a great deal of overcrowding ?—There 
was not so much overcrowding then; there was no over- 
crowding when I visited the place. 

6158. But there was hardship there ’—Undoubtedly 


there must have been, because the staff was only about 
half what it ought to have been. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Captain Apam, called ; and Examined. 


3159. (President.) You were in South Africa ?—Yes. 
. $160. In what capacity ?—I was Aide-de-Camp to the 
General commanding the Infantry Brigade which came 
from India. His name was General Ewell. I arrived on 
October 5th at Durban. 


3161. What experience had you in the way of looking 
after the sick and wounded, or seeing the arrangements 
made for their care ?—I was wounded at the first fight we 
had at Talana Hill, near Dundee, on the 20th October. 


5162. Where were you taken to?—A doctor came to 
me within half-an-hour after my being shot, on the field, 
and he looked at my wound. I did not quite know where 
it was myself. I was shot through the lung. He left 
me wrapped in my coat, and the Indian dhoolie bearers 
took me off about five hours later. I was taken to the 
dressing station in Dundee. 

6163. (Sir David Richmond.) Pardon my curiosity, but 
were you shot right through the body?—Yes, right 
through. The bullet went in my breast and came out 
at the back, about an inch from my spine. I was all 
right in a very short time. 


5164. (President.) You were then taken to the dress- 
ing station ?—Yes, in Dundee, and after that to the field 
hospital in the camp, and I was left there. Nothing 
could be better than the attention that was given me by 
the medical officers there, Major Carey and Major Dona- 
ghan. 

5165. How long were you there?—The column 
marched away, and left all the wounded behind at 
Dundee. I was in the Boers’ hands, as it were, for 
twelve days, but they never had anything to do with us. 
We were looked after by our medical officer. 

- 6166. Then you were sent to Ladysmith ?~Yes. 

5167. Where did you go then ?—I was one night in 
the Congregational Church in Ladysmith, and was pretty 
well looked after there. Then they formed this Intombi 
Camp, and I went there. 

$168. You were in Intombi Camp for how long ?—During 

the whole siege. They did not allow us back. We were 
supposed to be on parole, and so we were never allowed 
into Ladysmith. 

5169. Give us your experience of Intombi ?—There were 
a great number of difficulties to contend with. 

3170. You were still an invalid there ?—yYes,_ it 
was only thirteen days after I was wounded. I 
managed to crawl about, but I had to go back to bed for 
another fortnight. 
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5171. What way were the sick and wounded looked 
after at Intombi?—It rather varied. There were two or 
three hospitals there. Intombi Camp was made up of the 
stationary hospital, and the Volunteers had a big hos- 
pital there, and there was a small field hospital. 


3172. Which were you in ?—At first in the stationary 
hospital, under Major Bruce. I think it suffered a cer- 
tain amount from the senior non-commissioned officer 
there, who got into trouble afterwards. There was a 
certain amount of difficulty there in the attendance and 
nursing. 


0173. What was his name ?—Staff-Sergeant Norris. 
He was tried by court martial afterwards. 

5174. What was the complaint about him ?—He used 
to look after his own interests more than the interests of 
the sick. I think I remember noticing that he had plenty 
of food for his breakfast when a great many of the 
patients were suffering. That was only in one section 
of the hospital. 

3175. (Sir David Richmond.) He was tried by a court 
saartial? Was he found guilty ?—I could not say. I 
fancv he was. because he was sent in to Ladysmith. He 
was tried by court martial for losing the money and 
other valuables entrusted to him. 


3176. He had charge of the patients’ money and 
valuables, and they disappeared ?—Yes. 


3177. (President.) Was there any want of care ?—I 
should say none. We had a most excellent doctor, who 
was certainly kindness itself, a civilian called Balfour. 


5178. So far as your experience was concerned, the sick 
and wounded were well looked after in Intombi?—There 
was not quite sufficient nursing staff afterwards. Being 
in a besieged town the sick kept on increasing, and they 
could not increase the nursing staff. Of course, food 
ran short. Towards the end I lived on horse-flesh and 
nothing else, practically. 

3179. Was that soon set right after Ladysmith was 
relieved ?—I came in the day that Ladysmith was relieved. 
I was quite fit, and went straight into Ladysmith. 

3180. Then you came down after that?—Yes; I re- 
mained about ten days in Ladysmith, and I f und I was 
supposed to be on parole, and I was not allowed to fight 
again. 

3181. That is the only experience you have of the care 
of the sick and wounded in South Africa ?—~Yes. 


3182. Did you hear of any complaints generally of the 
care of the sick and wounded in Intombi?—There was a 
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certain amount, because there was a tremendous number 
of sick there. It was‘only meant for a few hundreds, and 
towards the end there were 2,500, I think. The tents 
were enormously crowded. I think in the stationary hos- 
pital there was carelessness in looking after the hospital 
orderlies. When a storm came on, as it used to come on 
very severely sometimes, the big tents were blown down, 
and some of the patients who were fit tried to put them 
right, and the orderlies were not to be seen until the 
storm got better. But there was no lack of care on the 
part of the doctors at all. 

3183. (Dr. Church.) How long was it before you were 
right again ?—A bout two months. 

3184. You were right before Christmas?—Yes ; I was 
wounded on the 20th October, and I was right on the 
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20th November. I was shifted to Major Kerrin’s convales- 
cent Hospital, also in Intombi, where the cases were taken 
that had got almost well, but could not get im. They took 
the greatest care of us there. 

3185. Were not the convalescents allowed to help in the 
hospital work ?—Yes, they did. All the men were put on 
various jobs, looking after the sick, a sort of patrol work, 
and that sort of thing. It was a peculiar case; there was. 
no Army Service Corps, no commissariat, or any autho- 
rity of that kind. It was run entirely by the medical 
officers, and they had their hands very full. . 

3186. (President.) I gather from what you say that 
there was no serious cause of complaint, so far as you 
could see, as to the care of the sick and wounded in Natal 
while you were there ?—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Lieutenant OsBorN», ealled ; and Exanunea. 


3187. (President.) I think you are a Leutenant tL. 
Yes. Iwas with the Australians, and then I was attached 
to the 16th Lancers. 

3188. What is your experience in South Africa so far 
as it bears on the care of the sick and wounded there /— 
I think everything was done as far as it was possible. 


3189. I want to know first where you were and how you 
became acquainted with the management of the sick and 
wounded ?—I had enteric fever about the lst May, 
and I went into hospital at Bloemfontein, the Lang- 
man Hospital. ‘ ‘ 

3190. Where were you taken sick ?—TI fell sick in Bloem- 
fontein. 

3191. And went straight into the Langman Hospital ? 
—Nic ; I went on the march to Smaildeel, and I was senit 
back from there. 

3192. How were you brought back ?—I drove back to 
the train in a Cape cart, and then I came on by train, the 
first train that arrived there, and everything was done that 
was possible. 

3193. When you got to the Langman Hospital, how 
long were you there ?—About six weeks. 

5194. Will you tell us what your experience was as to 
the management of that hospital, so far as the care of the 
sick and wounded is concerned !—I think there were only 
very few wounded there. They were mostly enteric and 
dysentery patients, so far as I could hear. I was in two 
wards ; I was moved from one to the other. They did as 
much as possible, I think, for everybody. I know they 
fooked after me awfully well, both-the nurses and the 
orderlies. They lost a lot of orderlies through death, and 
my servant looked after me more than anyone. 

3195. (Sir David Richmond.) Did he die also ?—No. 

5196. (President.) Did the orderlies die of illness con- 
tracted there?—Yes, enteric fever. I would not be 
certain about the number, but I think there were six 
nurses there ; but there was only one there for a fort- 
night to do the whole of the hospital work, because the 
nurses had all got enteric fever. 
baa How many were in that hospital 7—I think about 


5198. Were the patients sufficiently attended, taking 
it all through ?—Yes, I think so. 

5199. Did they get sufficient milk and food ?—Yes. 
The milk used occasionally to get sour because of the 
hot weather. 

5200. Did they get fresh milk?—I think so. 
always, because they could not get it. 
my servant for fresh milk every day. 
to the hospital arrangements. 


Not 
I used to send 
I did not trust 


5201. So far as you are concerned did you notice any 

cause for complaint in the management of the hospital ? 
—No, I do not think so. 
_ 5202. Did you hear of any complaints from other men 
in the hospital /—No, not from anybody in the hospital. 
I heard from someone out of the hospital that somebody 
had run down the hospital to them, but so far as I am 
concerned I have nothing at all to complain of. 


5203. You heard no complaints from those actually in 
the hospital ?—No. i 


5204. Only from persons outside ?—Yes, 


5205. When you left that lospital where did you go 
to?—-To Wvnberg at Cape Town. 


3206. Did you go down in the train?—I think the train 


was full. 
wounded. 


5207. How were they looked after on that occasion ?— 
Very well; only a truck went off the line. They put 
seme empty trucks on the end of the train, and they ran 
off the line, and we were two hours trying to get these 
trucks on again. h 

3208. (Dr. Church.) You have had phlebitis, have you 
not ?—Yes. ' 

5209. It came on after you got to Wynberg?—No, I 
had it before. They had to shunt the whole of the train- 
They could not take off the trucks in which the sick 
and wounded were, and they had to shunt the whole 
train. 


It was a hospital train carrying sick and 


5210. Could your servant get you fresh milk every 
day ?7—Yes ; he used to go to a farm to get it, about two 
miles away. 


3211. Did he pay much for it?—No, I do not think 
so. I think the milk was somewhat adulterated, but. 
still it was much better than condensed milk. 


$212. He could always get it for you?—Yes. — 


5213. Were the orderlies Army Medical Service men 
or St. John’s Ambulance men?—St. John’s Ambulance,. 
I think. I did not have much to do with the orderlies. 
Lhe doctors said) my servant was about the best nursing 
orderly there was in the hospital. , 


3214. (President.) Did anyone look after the men in. 
the train during the passage down?’—Yes; there were 
two nurses, two doctors, and some orderlies. I think 
there were about 40 officers and three orderlies to look 
after them. 


3215. They were well looked after in the train ?—Yes. 
We were not allowed to bring our servants down in the 
same train. 


3216. (Dr. Church.) Were they all officers in this. 
train ?—Officers and men. 

5217. (President.) What hospital did you go into at 
Cape Town ?—No. 2 at Wynberg, I think. I only stayed, 
there for two or three days. | 

5218. Did you ‘see enough of it to be able to state 
whether it was well conducted or not /—Yes, I think it 
was well conducted ; only in one case the officers’ servants: 
were absolutely starved there. 

5219, They were not sick?—No, but they had to go to: 
the canteen to buy all the food. “We complained of it 
twice when we were there. 

5220. (Dr. Church.) I suppose you are not allowed to: 
have a servant when in'hospital?—Yes ; they said I had 
to bring a servant with me. All officers are supposed 
to take their servants there. 


5221. (Sir David Richmond.) A soldier servant “or 
the servant taken out with you?—A soldier servant: | 
I got him when I went out there. 

5222. Tt was a man paid by yourself ?—Yes, and partly 
by the service. I had a private servant, but they would’ 


. not let me take him with me. 


5223. (President.) From Wynberg you came to Eng- 
land ?—I went to stay at Mr. Rhodes’s for three or four 
days. Then I came to England by the “Kildonan: 
Castle.” ‘\ Y 

(6224, So far as your experience is concerned, on. the 
whole you have nothing to complain of ?—Nothing at all.’ 


. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Lady CuHampion Ds Crespieny, called; and Examined, 


3225. (President.) I think you went up from Cape me permission to stay there, otherwise I should have had Lad: 
Town to Kimberley on the 8th of March ?—Yes. to have gone to a common dirty inn. Chater de 
6226. And was it there that your hospital experience 6255. You went on to Bloemfontein ?—Yes. Crespigny. 





in South Africa commenced ?—Yes. 


$254. You got there on the 21st March ?7—Yes. 31 July 1900. 


$227. You arrived at Kimberley on the 10th, I believe? 
—Yes. 


5228. What hospital did you visit there ?—Chiefly the: 


civil hospital. 
5229. The civil hospital ?—Yes. 


5230. Were there soldiers there ?—They~had about 200 
and more soldiers, and a lot of officers. 


5251. Well, were they well looked after?—Very well. 
They had everything they could want. 

3252. Everything they could want?—Yes. 
_ 6233. There was nothing, in your opinion, that you 
could complain of with regard to that hospital ?—Nothing 
at all. . 
6234. Did you go to see any of the other military 
hospitals in the town?—I did not go over them; I did 
not know anybody in them. But I went with a lady 
who was stopping there, and I stayed outside. I saw 
a lot of the men on the ground outside, all lying about. 
Some of them had tents over them. Some were lying 
on the ground. They were awfully crowded. 


5235. You did not go into the hospitals?—No, they 
were on the ground. The lady who was with me went 
in. 


5256. So far as you were concerned, I mean?—I only 
saw them outside. I saw the soldiers lying in the grounds 
outside the hospital. The hospital was so full-that the 
men lay all over the place. 


_ 6287. Did you talk to them?—I spoke to the order- 
lies, and asked how they were getting on. He replied 
that they were dying terribly. 

5258. What did the orderly say ?—He said they were 
dying every day, that ten or twelve were carried out 
every day. You could see most of them were dying. 

5239. Did you talk to any of the men, the patients 
themselves ?—I did not see any of the really ill ones, but 
one asked about them, and they said_ they wanted every- 
thing inside. Two of them were soldiers’ servanis. It 
was a civil hospital, and one of the men came round and 
said, “ We are fed on rations, we do not get any comforts 
of any kind.” 

3240. That was the only means you had of making 
‘acquaintance with the military hospitals?—Yes, except 
that this lady went in and said they were terribly over- 
worked and were short of everything. 

3241. You only got heard information?—Yes, but I 
will tell you who can tell you, a man I met up there. 

3242. Is he over there now ?—No, I think he is in 
England now. 

3243. So far as your friend is concerned, she told you 
there was a complaint of want of food ?—Yes, you could 
see it; you could see them lying outside. Why should 
they be put on the ground outside when there was a big 
sanatorium of health? It would have held hundreds. 

3244. A sanatorium ?—Where I was staying. I believe 
people go there for their health. 

3245. (Mr. Harrison.) From my own personal know- 
ledge it is a hotel where one boards and lodges, in the 
same way as in any other hotel. The name is the 
Sanatorium ?—Well, it was empty when I was there. 

3246. But it is not a health resort? , 


3247. (President.) It is a fine building, which might 
have been used, you mean ?—Yes. 

3248. You don’t know why it was not used ?—They say 
Mr. Rhodes— 

3249. Ah! “they say” ?—Well, the secretary of 
the club had something to do with it—the secretary of the 
Kimberley Club. 

3250. I think we had better not have gossip /—But he 

gave me permission to stay there; he had full contret of 
ct Agge at ah . 
3251. Who was that?—Captain “Something ”’—don’t 
you know him? He is the secretary of the ‘Kimberley 
Club ;-that is enough. 

7252. (Mr. Harrison.) I do not know him ?—He gave 








6255. I think you were there nearly three weeks ?—Yer. 
5256. What hospitals did you visit?—I was at the 
Victoria Hospital every day. Then I.went to the Con- 
vent Hospital three or four times, and then I went to 
asmall hospital, I do not know what its name was, up 
- the Citadel. I really do not know what they call 
at. 


5257. Which did you see most of +The Victoria. 


5258. How many patients were there, about, at that 
time /—I think about 20 officers and over 200 men. 


3259. Were you there often ?—Hvery day. 


5260. Then will you tell us your experience of the 
way they were looked after in that hospital?—They were 
given what they could get, but there was nothing to give 
them; they wanted everything. They had a small 
allowance; the Sister showed me one loaf of bread and 
said it was for five patients ; five men had one loaf of 
bread between them. 

6261. Who told you that?—The Sister who ran the 
show. 

6262. What was ther name?—Sister Mary, or Sister 
Alice, I forget which ; Sister ‘Alice, I think they called 
her. 

5265. You don’t know her full name?—No. ‘There 
were three nun Sisters. The nurse showed me the list 
of allowances, and as I say there was to be one loaf be- 
tween five men. She could only give them a wineglass 
of milk each, and ‘the enteric patients had to have their 
milk watered. The quantities were written over. 

5264. What do you mean by “written over” ?—Why, 
there was a list written showing ‘the quantities. 

5265. That was the dietary ?—Yes, that is all she could 
get for them. 

5266. How do you know ?—She told me so; she came 
to ask me to try and get them food if I could. I used 
to scour the place for it. 

5267. What was the place?—It had been turned into 
a hospital; it was a child’s training school. It was 
managed by three Sisters, under doctors, of course. 
There was Dr. Stevenson there every d&y, and Dr. 
Watson Cheyne came every day ; and then there was 
Surgeon Ferguson. 

3268. Dr. Watson Cheyne was there ?—Yes. 

3269. (Dr. Church.) Was it part of the Dame’s In- 
stitute? That is a new building to us ?—It was a little 
cottage hospital with the word “ Victoria” written over 
the front of the door. There was a big building at the 
site where all the soldiers were. 

3270. Your experience is that there was complaint of 
want of sufficient food by the men?—By the officers 
mostly ; certainly, yes. They used to ask me to get 
them things, and the poor Sisters would ask me to let. 
my boy servant go and buy goods. 

3271. (Professor Cunningham.) Were they typhoid 
patients ?—All kinds. 

3272. Were they typhoid patients?—Yes, some had 
enteric, and some were wounded, in the head, and in the 
feet, and so on. 

3273. Were the typhoid patients very hungry /—The 
typhoid patients were supposed to have milk, and the 
Sister could not get it for them. I had my son there, 
and that is why I went there so often. The doctor said, 
“Give him port wine and brandy.” 

3274. Was your son suffering from enteric ?—No, he was 
wounded. I got what was wanted ; it was to be got. I 
thought they ought to have got it for the other people ; 
they certainly did want it. There was no wine in hospital 
of any kind, nora scrap of milk. 

3275. (President.) The nursing was good, you think ?— 
Yes ; it was only want of food. 

3276. I gather from what you say that there was 
tinned milk ?—No, they were then short of tinned milk, 
you could not: buy tinned milk in the town; they were 
ghort of everything. My. boy was to be fed on slops, but 
they had nothing to give him but soup,and he got tiret 
of that, of course. They could not get an egg either. 
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3277. You got things for them, you say 1—Yes, 1 knew 
various oflicers, and I asked them to send me things. One 
sent me an egg, one sent a turkey, and another would. send 
a chicken. 

3278. Do you suggest it was money which was scarce 
there, and that they could not buy. things in the town :— 
No, you could not get things in the town, but they could 
have made the hotels give up things. The hotels had 
plenty. Then they could have gone to the clubs and 
made them give up their wine. Why should the people in 
the hotels have everything they wat, when these patients 
had to go without? The hotels had everything and there 
was wine to be had if you paid for it ; you could get it. 


3279. (Sir David Richmond.) Who had charge of the 
medical comforts, the brandy and port wine ?2—The 
doctor. 

3280. Was it the Sisters or the orderlies’—The doctor 
prescribed it, but he said: “I cannot give it to you, 
because I have not got it.” Hither the patients bought it 
themselves, or they went without. If they were able to 
afford it, they bought it. 

3281. (Dr. Church.) Who was in charge of this hospital ? 
—The doctor ; he was there always, Surgeon-Major Fer- 
guson; and Dr. Stevenson is what I think you call the 
P.M.O., who used to come round with Dr. Watson Cheyne 
and Surgeon Ferguson behind hin. 


3282. (President.) Did you speak to Surgeon-Major 
Ferguson ?—Every day, yes. He told me to get the 
wine for my son. I said: “ Where is it to come from tgs 
He said: “ You must provide it ; I have none, I cannot get 
it for anybody.” My boy said: “I am not going to buy 
it, I must be cured at the Government expense.” I said: 
“Well, if you won't buy it, I must.” It was not my own 
boy only ; all wanted everything. 


3283. You were there nearly three weeks ?—Yes. 


3284. Did this kind of thing last all the time you were 
there ?—Yes, it did; they never got any more food at 
the hospital. But I think the doctors should have had 
the power to go to the hotels or clubs to say wine is 
wanted. But they were evidently unwilling to risk 
anything, and if they ordered or obtained anything with- 
out authority they were afraid they might have to pay 
for it out of their own pockets. 

3285. Did you see the Convent near the Citadel? 
Did you go into that?—Yes. Three times I went to 
the Convent. 


3286. Were there many patients there ?—Oh, over 200, 
quite. 


3287. How did that strike you?—Hverything was 
very nice—clean and all that sort of thing. But the 
Sister Superior—I don’t know what her name was—told 
me she wanted everything; she did not know how to 
feed them. 


3288. Did you talk with any of the patients ?—Yes, 
I knew all the officers. They had all got enteric, so they 
only wanted milk. I talked to some of the soldiers, and 
they said they were only too pleased to be inside there, 
and not on the veldt. 


5289. It was the same thing as at the Victoria ?—It 
was want of necessaries; you could not blame any- 
body ; they had not the necessaries. If somebody had 
had the power to take these things they would have 
been had for the sick, in preference to anybody else in 
the town. At the hotel I stayed at there were 100 
officers to lunch, officers who were passing through on 
business, and they got everything they wanted if they 
paid for it; they got beer, wine, brandy, and every- 
thing they hked. If they paid the price for these goods 
they had them; but those things should have been at 
the hospital. 


5290. Did you suggest that to the doctors at the hos- 
pitals?—I told the sick nurses and told Dr. Ferguson. 
I brought some wine back with me. 

3291. What did he say ?—He said, ‘‘Yes, but who is 
to pay for it? I am not going to.” 

35292. Does the same observation apply to the small 
hospital near the Citadel?—I did not talk to them 
much. Hverything looked comfortable. They said, 
‘“‘We want sundries, like everybody else.” I went out 
to a place called “The Glen,” 15 miles outside. They 
had 200 enteric patients, and only two nurses; they 
were short of everything. Qne of the officers told me 
that. I did not go over the place, because they were 
in tents. It was 15 to 20 miles outside Bloemfontein, 
where the waterworks were blown up. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS : 


3293. (Sir David Richmond.) Did you go into the 
hospital ?—It was not a hospital ; people were lying 
in the tents; there were no real hospital. 


3294. It was not a general hospital ?—It was not a big 
tent. ‘The men were in their various tents with enteric. 


3295. Did you gu into any of them ?—No. 


3296. Did any of tne men complain to you?—No, I 
never spoke to any of the men; it was only the officers 
who told me. They were there. and they wanted things. 


3297. The officers told you that the men were not 
getting comforts?—Yes. One officer told me they had 
only two nurses, and they had &00 patients. 


3298. (Dr. Church.) You have nothing to suggest as to 
how they could have got more /—Nurses ? 


3299. Yes ?—There were plenty of nurses down at Cape 
Town. 


3300. You were at Bloemfontein ?—Yes, they could get 
them from Cape Town. I came home on board a troop- 
ship. There were several officers on it who were 
wounded, in the feet. They said when they were being 
carried about the orderlies carried them very badly ; they 
had not been trained to carry stretchers. They shook 
them so, and all that sort of thing, and that wants look- 
ing into. I saw my son carried about in a stretcher, and 
they seemed to almost jerk his life out of him. That is 
a question of want of training. I went with the 
ambulance, and I know how they shook him; they shook 
him to pieces nearly. 


3501. (Sir David Richmond.) How was he brought 


down ?—He was brought down from Osfontein to 
Bloemfontein in an ambulance wagon. 


3502. Did he suffer very much ?—He was very bad at 
the time, so I think he did suffer a great deal. 
3303. Have you tried an ox wagon yourself as well 


as an ambulance wagon ?—The one I went in was drawn 
by mules, I think. 


3304. I suppose neither of them are very good for 


travelling ?—No, I should not think so. 
carry so few people. 

5505. (President.) Then you came down after the end 
of the three weeks to Cape Town? I think you have 
some experiences to tell us about your journey down ?— 
Yes. There was nobody to look after the patients. 
Nobody at all. They were not given any food or any- 
thing at all. There were 25 wounded men, and nobody 
to look after them whatever. 


5506. They were all wounded men ?—Yes, all wounded. 


5507. There were 25 in the train?—Yes, and nine 
wounded officers. The colonel in charge was wounded in 
the foot, and he could not move. 


3308. Was there any orderly at all ?—Not one ; not a 
single one. 


3509. Nor any officers’ servants I_No, nobody. 





Besides, they 


3310. How did they get their food on the way down 


then ?—They did not get any. I gave them some tea at 
one station and milk at another. 


5511. Had you to buy it?—Yes, I had. 


3512. (Sir David Richmond.) There was no provision 
at these stations for the coming of these men? There was 
no food for them ?—No, at those stations there was a small 
table and a little tea and some cakes on it. Some of them 
were Boer prisoners, and there were a few people going 
to Cape Town. The Boer prisoners were allowed to get 
out, and they had what they wanted, so that the pro- 


visions were eaten up immediately. 

5318 You say that there were 25 wounded men. 
Were the whole of the 25 wounded being moved ?—There 
was not one who could get out without help. They 
were badly wounded. Four or five had to be lifted 
out of the train and then lifted back again. 


5314. The others could get in and out themselves ?— 
Most of them, such as those who had the arms wounded ; 
they would want a little help. 


5515. Were there no convalescents going down with 
them ?—No, nobody else, but those 25. 


5316. They were all wounded, then ?—Yes, they were 
all wounded ; there were no enteric patients. 


5317. How long did the journey back occupy ?—We 


left Bloemfontein at eight and we got to Naauwpoort at 
two o'clock next morning. f 


5518. Did you start at eight in the evening ?—No, in 
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the morning, and arrived at two o’clock a.m. The men 
had no food except what I got them. Then I told 
General Brabazon this when I got to Naauwpoort. I told 
him immediately, and he said I shouJd write to Lord 
Koberts, and that it was disgraceful. On thinking the 
matter over we came to the conclusion that it would be 
wrong to bother Lord Roberts on the matter, as he had 
already so much to think of, but still it ought not te 
have been allowed ; somebody was certainly to blame 
for it. 


3319. I think at Norval’s Pont there was some delay? 
—Yes, my cousin, Major Gordon, gave the men some 
stuff. He would not have them go ou without it. 
he would not have known about it if I had not told him. 
He compelled the train to stop a quarter of an hour 
while he gave the men some food. Then at Naauwpoort, 
where they cught to have been fed, the transport officer 
would not give the order. 


3520. What provision was at the station?—I suppose 
if they had cared to open the refreshment room, which 
was locked, they could have got the refreshment. 


3321. There was no sort of camp arrangement pro- 
vided ?—There was refreshment in the refreshment 
room, but the door was locked. 


3322. (President.) Was the transport officer stopping 
at the station ?—Yes. 


3523. When you applied to him for food and said 
that it was for the wounded, what did he say ?—He 
said I could not have it before 8 o'clock. It was then 
6 o'clock, and I told him the men had been travelling 
and they had had practically nothing to eat. 


3524. Did he say why ?—He said, “The rule is not 
to open the refreshment room until 8 o'clock.” Then 
I took him to the colonel. As he said he could not 
afford to give it I said I would pay for it. The colonel 
wrote out an order for food, and said the men were to 
have it, but as a matter of fact they did not get it. I 
went back to see, and they had not got it. 


3325. Do you know his name?—No, I do not. I 
cannot tell you. I could find out though. 


3526. What was the date of that? Do you know the 
exact date /—It was some time in April, I think. 


5527. It would be about three weeks after the 21st 
of March that you got to Bloemfontein. Therefore it 
would be on the 11th of April that you left ?-Some- 
where about that. 


_ 3328. So it would be the 10th, 11th, or 12th ?—I could, 


find out exactly. 


3529. (Sir David Lichmond.) It was about that time ’— 
It would be about the first week in April. I got back 
to Cape Town the 7th or 9th of April. I am not sure 
of the exact date, but it was somewhere about then. I 
have it in my diary. 


3350. You could give it us exactly ?--Yes, I could 
tell you the exact date. Those people were neglected, 
there is no mistake about it; whatever the people here 
like to think they were very much neglected. 


3351. (President.) When you got to Cape Town did 
you see anything of the Woodstock Hospital yourself? 
—Yes., I went there three times. 


3332. Did you notice anything from your own ex- 
perience there ?—It was a terrible place. 


3333. In what respects ?—Oh, it looked cheerless and 
bare. I should say they wanted everything there. I: 
was in such a terrible position. There was no chance 
for people to get better there. The railway trains were 
as close as this. There was the constant shrieking of 
the engines, and from the trains you could look into the 
wards. How could the men get ‘better with the trains 
running every day and making a great noise? 


3334. (Sir David Richmond.) Was there anything else 
you objected to besides the railway there %—I do not 


But © 


place to do it, not mine. 
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think the men had any comforts. There was a Mrs. 
Bracebridge—she was the wife of the junior partner of 
a bank. She said when the first train came down with 
patients for Woodstock Hospital she went and bought 
the pillows and mattresses and blankets for the men, 
because there was nothing provided but simply the iron 
bedsteads, or camp beds, whichever you call them. In 
five days she had been to Cape Town and bought all the 
things, and the doctors had not got them. She said to 
me that she is quite willing to prove that any day by the 
bills she paid. I do not know why the doctors did not 
ask for these things. I suppose they are not allowed 
to ask for more than a certain quantity of things. I do 
not know what the reasons could have been. But these 
ladies bought the mattresses, pillows, and various other 
things. They wanted every comfort in that hospital. 


35355. Did you hear any complaint as to the food in 
Woodstock ?—No. You can get all sorts of food at 
Cape Town. 


3536. Was it provided at the hospital?—Yes, I think 
they had food there, but it was not well taken care of. 


5557. (President.) You say the position of the place 
was bad?—The position was terrible. I do not 
see how any person could have got better there. The 
P.M.O. said he was nearly off his mind with the noise 
and the racket. It was a most trying place to be in to 
do ‘this work with the shrieking of the trains all day. 


5558. There was some diffewlty in Cape Town in 
getting comforts sent up, was there not?—I think that 
was the management. There were cartloads of things 
waiting at Cape Town at the quay. Everything you 
could want was waiting there. Then, again, I could 
have got a lot of things sent up, but they weuld not 
let me send them, 


3539. Who would not let you send them ?—The 
manager and Sir John and Lady Furley. They managed 
the Red Cross business. I asked them to let me have 
100 shirts. I said a man was going up and he could take 
50 or something like that, a man named Nelson. They 
said: “No, they were to distribute the goods—it was 
not for me to do it.” 


3340. Who were “they” ?—Sir John 
Furley, of the Red Cross Society there. They had a 
lot of people working under them. I used to work 
under them, and help them to sort their goods for the 
sick and wounded, but they would not let me send any- 
thing up. 


and Lady 


3341. Did they say why?—They said it was their 
I wanted them to send a box 
and a case to the civil hospital at Kimberley, because 
the cold weather had come on and the people’s clothes 
there were worn out, but they would not let me. 


3042. (Sir David Richmond.) Was it clothing for the 
patients #—The soldiers. They wanted clothing as 
everything was worn out. There was everything at 
this Red Cross place, but they would not give it, and 
they would not let the doctor either. They said it was 
not a military hospital, but our military men were 
in it. The same.reason was given at the Victoria Hos- 
pital. They said it was a private arrangement and 
not a military hospital, but it was full of soldiers. I 
was politely told not to interfere. They said I might 
help them to unpack and sort, but I was not to help 
in distributing the goods. I spent all my mornings 
at this place, and I know what went on perfectly well. 


3243. (President.) Is there any other statement you 
would like to make ?—No; only I think you should see 
that the doctors have enough power to order things 
which are required. 


3344. You think the doctors should have the power 
to do this?—They should have more power to say, 
“You shall have this, and I will provide it,” and not 
have to bother about paying for it. They seem to 
think that if they order a thing which is not authorised 
they will have to pay for it themselves out of their 
own pockets. They have sometimes to wait for days 
hefera they get what they order. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS : 


Major Brivess, called ; and Examined. 


3345. (President.) You were in the Australian 
Artillery ?~Yes. 

3346. And you were in South Africa and fell ill?— 
Yes, sir. 

3347. Up to that time you 
pitals?—I knew nothing about them beyond 
heard. 

3348. Where did you fall ill?—At Bloemfontem. 

3349. That was with enteric, was it not ?—Yes. 


3350, On what date?—On the 6th April I was ad- 
mitted to the Raadzaal Hospital. 

3351. Will you tell me your.experiences in that hos 
pital 7—Well, 1 could not say tov much for the kindness 
T received, both from the doctors and the nurses, anid 
the orderlies. I never heard anybody else say any- 
thing but that they had received the most extreme kind 
ness and attention. 


3352. Was it well managed ?—I was sick. As far as 
my own personal experience went, nothing could have 
been kinder. If I had been in London I could not 
have been treated better than I was there. The only 
thing I complaived of was the amount of champagne 
they made me take. 

3353. You heard no cause of complaint ?—Until I 
came to London I had never heard anything but good 
spoken of the R.A.M.C. and the nurses and the 
erderlies, as far as that was concerned. 

3554. How long were you at the Raadzaal?—I was 
discharged on the 26th April to Wynberg, and I came 
home on the 17th May. 


3355. And how about Wynberg?—It was very good, 
there was no complaint to be made at all. 


knew nothing about hos- 
what I had 


3356. Were you convalescent when you were sent to 
Wynberg ?—I was sent down in an ambulance train. 


3357. Were there many patients coming down ?— 
Yes; it was so full that they had to put some of the men 
in the officers’ compartment. It was supposed to take 
100, and there were in it 99; or else it would hold 101 
and there were 100, I forget which. It was quite fall. 

3538. Who looked after it?—There was Surgeon-Major 
Flemming, and two nurses. 

3359. Were they sufficient for the purpose ?—As far 
as I could see, they were; but I was lying down all the 
time. There was nothing I wanted that I did not get. I 
never heard anybody else say anything against it. 

3060. There was no complaint during that time ?—No. 

3361. (Dr. Church.) Did you get fresh milk at the 


_windows shut, and others liked them open. 


Baadzaal ?—Yes, I believe so. When we did not get fresh 
milk we got “Ideal” milk. They told me they had com- 
mandeered the milk for us. I certainly got a lot of fresh 
milk. 

3362. (Professor Cunningham.) How long did the, 
journey take ?—Two days. 

3363. How were you fed?—We were fed very well. | 
Personally I was only allowed bread and butter and beef- 
tea, but the others ate a lot of things which I should have 
liked to have had. 

3364. But you got bread and butter for tea%—Yes, I 
got as much as was good for me. 

3365. And you think everybody else on that train got 
sufficient rations ?—Yes. I did not hear any complaint. 
People are ready to complain when they have a cause for 
it. 

3366. You were two days and two nights coming down ? 
—Yes. We left about noon on Thursday, and I was in 
Wynberg at 5 o'clock on Saturday afternoon. 

3367. (Sir David Richmond.) Night and day you got 
what food was required ?—We were fed three times a 
day, at stated hours. 

3368. As an invalid, if you had required extra attention, 
do you think you would have got it?—I should say so. 

3369. (Dr. Church.) Which general hospital did you go 
to at Wynberg ?—No. 1 

3370. And that was all comfortable?—Very comfort- 
able. 

3371. (Sir David Richmond.) How long were you in 
it 2—I was there from 26th April to 17th May, I think ; 
something like that. 


3372. You were invalided home ?—Yes, then I was in- 
valided here. 


3373. (Dr. Church.) You were ill for some time ¢ —Yen. 
3074. Three weeks ?—About that time. 


4375. You were convalescent then ?—I was not allowed 
out of bed until I had been there a week. 


3376. You were still too weak to go about the hospital ? 
Se the end of the time I cowd walk about to the other 
wards. 


5377. (President.) Did you talk to the men ?—I had no 
conversation with the men, hut with some of the other 
officers I did. 

3578. Were their accounts the same? —I never heard 
anybody complain of anything. Some people liked the 


That was 
the only complaint I ever heard. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
Adjourned until to-morrow at 10.30 a.m. 
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PRESENT : 
The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). 


Dr. W.S. Caurcn. 


(President.) There appears to exist in some quarters 
the idea that this Commission is conducting its investiga- 
tions in private. That is a complete misapprehension. 
Subject to what follows, from the first the whole of the 
evidence has been taken in the presence of shorthand 
writers and made public, and this practice will be con- 
tinued, and the evidence taken will be printed and pub- 
lished, But it has been stated to us that some witnesses 
who could give useful evidence might be deterred by fear 
of consequences from coming forward and giving informa- 
tion. The Commissioners felt some difficulty with regard 
to this subject, but they were determined that informa- 
tion should not be withheld from them on any such 
ground, And on consideration they came to the conclu- 
sion, as the best course to adopt under the circumstances, 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


with regard to witnesses who informed the Commission 
that they felt apprehension as to giving evidence and 
desired that course to be adopted, that their names, or 
the particulars by which they could be identified, should 
not be printed or published, though subject to this their 
evidence should be communicated to the Press at the time 
it is made, and be printed and published in the usual way. 
This course they have hitherto adopted, and intend to 
adopt in the future, though from their experience up 
to the present time the Commissioners believe that there 
will be but very few witnesses who desire to withhold 
their names. I need scarcely say that the Commission 
will take care that witnesses shall not be permitted to 
use the withholding of their names as a cloak for making 
personal attacks upon individuals. 
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Mr. Roperr O’Catnacuan, F.R.C.S.1., called; and Examined. 


3379. (President.) I believe you went to South Africa ; 
in what capacity did you go’—l went as Surgeon-in 
Chief of the Langman Private Hospital. 

3580. Is that a stationary hospital ?—Yes. 


35381. Where did you join it?—We joined on board 
ship at the docks—the P. and O. 


3382. You went out with the hospital ?—Yes. 


3383. When did you arrive ’—We arrived on, I think, 
the 22nd or 25rd of March. 


3584. What was done with you when you landed ?—We 
did not land; we were kept there for three or four days ; 
we were immediately ordered to Bloemfontein, as there 
was a great stress for hospitals there at the time, but the 
railway being crowded at Norval’s Pont, the authorities 
sent us round by East London, thinking we would get 
much quicker that way, as there was a very urgent call 
by the P.M.O., ‘Surgeon-General Wilson at that time, 
for hospitals from Bloemfontein. 

3385. And you went that way ?—Yes. 


3586. What time did you arrive at Bloemfontein /—We 
arrived at Bloemfontein on the 2nd of April. 


3387. Will you tell us what you did on arrival?—I 
should like to say that while at Cape Town I took ad- 
vantage of visiting the base hospitals at Wynberg, where 
everything was absolutely as perfect as one could expect 
or wish. 

3388. While you were at Cape Town, did you see the 
Woodstuck Hospital ?—No, I did not. 


_ 3389. Did you see any other hospital at Cape Town 
besides those at Wynberg?—No. 1 went to the base 
hospitals, because I wanted to see the work there, 
and thow things were done, and some of the wounded 
that had come down from the front. Then we went on 
from there practically labelled “urgent” to get to Bloem- 
fontein as quickly as possible. We got to Kast London, 
I think, on the 26th March, and we _ were 
sent ashore. All the time we were urging that 
our stores should be taken on shore. The mili- 
tary authorities seemed to be thwarting the ad- 
vance of ail the medical stores from the very start. I 
should like to give you this instance. The staff urged, 
and everyone of us, that we were required at Bloem- 
fontein. Notwithstanding that fact. the military autho- 
rities at Hast London did not disembark us until the 
day after we got there. In the meantime they disem- 
barked everything else, such as amamunition, what they 
call emergency rations, and so on. To show the rail- 
way authorities knew of our being urgently needed at 
Bloemfontein they had a special train for the Langman 
Hospital to take it forward. Despite that fact all our 
stores were not disembarked, and the other stuff which 
was absolutely useless was disembarked, so that we had 
to go on minus two of our trucks, and most of our urgent 
stores. 


3390. Whom did you apply to?—To the disembarka- 
tion officer and the transport officer at East London. 


3591. Could you give us their names?—No; but they 
could easily be found. We were some 34 days getting 
to Bloemfontein, and all that time we had to sit upon 
our three trucks of stores, or they would have been put 
on sidings. At Bethulie Station they absolutely re- 
fused to take our stores. I told the Staff Officer that if 
he did not send our stores we would not go on. 
He said: “These troops must go forward and these mili- 
tary stores.” I said: ‘“‘We have urgent orders to get 
to Bloemfontein, everyone on the line has orders that 
we are to go on. If you leave our stores be- 
hind you leave us behind. Therefore you will have to 
give me a letter to that effect, or else let us go on.” All 
along the line they were trying to throw aside our stores. 

5392. In favour of what?—In favour of military stores 
and different things along the line. I want to point out 
this particularly because when we got to Bloemfontein 
we were absolutely useless for four days until our other 
stores came up, which had been left behind through pure 
Supineness, nothing else. There is no word strong enough 
to use for the dilatory fashion in which our stores were 
taken out. On the first day they could have unloaded 
every one of them, because all our stores were parti- 
cularly placed in one hold. I mention all this to show 
you what difficulties the Army Medical Department had 
simply put in their way from time to time by the mili- 
tary authorities, although they knew absolutely that the 
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cry from Bloemfontein for hospitals was as urgent 


| MR: 


almost as the Legation’s cry from China at present. 0’Callaghan. 


That was the condition of things. I do not know 
whether I am allowed to offer an opinion at all on the 
subject as regards the bringing up of these stores. I 
feel perfectly certain that if the same condition of 
things had not gone on—if the military authorities at 
Cape Town had run say one train per day of those medical 
stores up to Bloemfontein—we would never have heard a 
word of all this miserable condition of things at Bloem- 
fontein. 


3393. You do not from your own personal experience 
know how matters were managed at Cape Town with 
regard to sending up to the front ?—I know the Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer jat Cape Town, Surgeon-General 
Wilson, was worried to death sending his stores up to the 
front. He was constantly urging. that they should be 
sent up. He was being cabled to from Colonel Steven- 
son and from Lord Roberts, saying that they wanted 
military stores and comforts. 


3394, Did you get that information from him ?/—From 
Major Bedford in the office. 


5595. Going back to your personal experience, will 
you tell us what you did at Bloemfontein when you got 
your stores up?—At Bloemfontein we took over the 
Rambler’s Club and cricket ground, and there we 
pitched our hospital. We took over the Rambler's 
Hall, which is a hall larger than this. We went out, 
originally, as a stationary hospital for 100 beds. We took 
over this, but there was such a rush of cases, and so 
many sick, that we took over 50 more beds. 


5596. 150 beds in all ?—But before taking over those 
I made it, as it were, a sine qua non, that we should 
have beds and utensils and nurses to help us. 


3597. What was the staff that went out ?—There were 
four surgeons and the Army Medical major in command, 
and the field personnel of a stationary hospital. 

3598. (Dr. Church.) Of 100 beds?—Yes. I should like 
to mention that we tried to get nurses out, and they 
would not have them: they would not let us take out 
nurses. 

5399. (President.) To whom did you apply ?—To the 
Director-General. Mr. Langman was perfectly prepared 
to send out five or six nurses, but they were absolutely 
refused, because I believe it is in the regulations that 
they do not go on the stationary hospitals. But they 
would have been of infinite service had we had them, 
there is no doubt about that. When we got there on 
those conditions they gave us nurses. 


3400. Female nurses?—Yes, to make our personnel. 


3401. At Bloemfontein ?—At Bloemfontein. We could 
not get the utensils and those sort of things, but fortu- 
nately Mr. Langman was with us, and he himself bought 
all extra buckets and cans and things out of his own 
pocket, which I thought. at the time was very hard lines 
considering we were in an enemy’s country, and the 
shops and places were openly selling these at an enor- 
mous profit at the time. However, things went on per- 
fectly well as regards our hospital; everything was per- 
fect, because the hospital went out perfect and complete. 

3402. Then when you once started everything went 
on well?—Yes, as regards our hospital everything was 
perfect. 

3403. So far as you are aware, was there any ground 
for complaint as to the management of that hospital at 
all ?—None. 

3404. In what condition did you find the men as they 
came to the hospital’—Very worn out, tired, and very 
ill; dirty, and so.ill, some of them, that they died in 
forty-eight hours. 

3405. What were they chiefly suffering from ?—Dysen- 
tery and typhoid. We got thirty cases of wounded down 
from Karee Siding, and, I think, Koorn Spruit, but these 
were nearly all convalescents who had been attended t< 
and dressed, and any operations necessary had been 
done in the field hospitals at the front. 

3406. They were all right ?—Perfect. 

3407. Did you have any officers ?/—Yes. 

3408. Did you find any difficulty in that hospital in 
getting milk ?7—A great deal of difficulty ; we never could 
get. enough milk. 

3409. What efforts did you make to try and get it’— 
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We could only get anything like that from the commis- 
sariat. 

3410. Did you try to get it in the town ?—~Yes ; we in- 
dented for ten times the amount. We could only get 
80 to 100 pints. 

3411. I mean did you try to buy it in the town?—We 
had nothing to do with the buying. All our rations were 
supplied to us by the authorities. Of course we bought 
milk for ourselves. 


3412. Except as regards milk, was there any difficulty 
in procuring necessities for the patients /—The first week 
or so there was, but after that some trains came through 
the Red Cross Society, and there was plenty of nourish- 
ment of all kinds. 


6413. Were your staff orderlies the ordinary men ?— 
They were St. John’s Ambulance men entirely. 


6414. How did they do their work ?—They did wonder- 
fully well, but, of course, they were untrained ; and what 
those poor tired fellows, fever cases, wanted, was nursing. 


6415. When did you first get female nurses /—About 
the 9th April. We got those in this way: The staff of 
No. 8 General Hospital, or No, 9, I forget. which, had 
come up to Bloemfontein without their forces or anything, 
so that they were practically in Bloemfontein doing 
nothing. They sent us some of their nurses, and 
scattered the rest of them over the different hospitals in 
Bloemfontein. 


3416. How many nurses did you get then ?—Four. 

3417. Did you have those for the remainder of the 
time ?—I left the hospital at the end of April; I think 
they had them all the time. 

3418. And no more—only those four?—Only those 
four. 


3419. Was four enough’?—TI should say we could have 
done with a few more. 


3420. Then you left at the end of April ?—Yes. 
5421. What did you do then ?—I came home. 


3422. Is there any other information you. can give 
us useful to our Inquiry ?—The only thing is that the 
condition of things in the stationary field hospitals was 
exactly as described. 
about that ; and if these hospital stores and general hospi- 
tals had been got up at the urgent request of the medical 
officer in Cape Town and Bloemfontein, the condition of 
things in Bloemfontein, as far as 1 can see, would have 
been avoided absolutely. 

5425. I suppose you were too busy in your own hos- 
pital to visit the other hospitals ?—No, I was not, because 
I was surgeon to the hospital, and I had practically little 
or nothing to do with the medical cases. 

5424, What other hospitals in Bloemfontein did you 
see /—I saw the Irish Hospital. 


0425. How was that ?—Perfect. 


5426. Any other hospital ?—I saw the Portland, which 
was at Bloemfontein—I saw it at Cape Town. The organi- 
sation there, of course, was absolutely perfect. 

6427. Any other?—Only those two field hospitals—I 
saw two field hospitals. 


5428. What are the numbers ?—I could not tell you the 
numbers. 


5429. You mean that they were field hospitals turned 
into stationary hospitals ?—Yes. 

5430. Whereabouts were they stationed 2—On a kopje 
to the left of our hospital. 


3451. In Bloemfontein 1—Yes, about a mile from us. 
5452. Outside the town ?—Yes. 


5453. (Dr. Church.) Do you remember whether it was 
the 12th Brigade ?—I think one was the 12th Brigade, 
and the other the 9th. The major in command of one of 
them was a personal friend of mine. 


3434, What was his name ’—Major Pike. 


3455. (President.) Was Major Daly at that hospital ? 
—No. Not at this hospital that I Know of. As far as 
the Army Medical officer is concerned I know him well, 
and how he could stand the strain of work he went 
through I cannot imagine. 

54356. Were you there once, or more than once 1—Only 

saw him constantly, and I know him well. 

34357. Did you go over it?—No, I just went outside. T 
saw quite enough of the condition of things, I mean the 
overcrowding, the undermanning of the staff, and all 
that miserable condition of things which is described 
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There is no doubt in the world, 
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perhaps too vividly, but there is no doubt in the world! 
that that condition did exist. 

3438. Overcrowding ?— Overcrowding, undermanning,. 
and the want of nursing—absolutely no means of nursing. 

3439. Did you go into the tents at all?—They were 
turned up; you could see into them, all the edges were 
turned up. There were some bell-tents and two or three. 
marquees. No one in the world could have worked harder 
than the major in command of those hospitals. 


3440. (Dr. Church.) Where did your sick patients come- 
from ?—They came from the field hospitals at Karee most 
of them, emptying those that were at Karee Siding and 
Glen. 

3441. They did not come in from the field hospitals in 
Bloemfontein /—I do not think so. They may have done- 
later. The first cases that we saw ill came in from Glen 
and Karee Siding. 

3442. Had any of them bed-sores when they came in?” 
—Some of them—veldt sores we call them. 


3445. From chafing /—Yes, a veldt-sor. spreads very 
rapidly, and is very sore:it is probably caused by the- 
bite of some insects, and then the chafing of the sand and. 
khaki. 

5444. The patients you saw had not been lying so long 
badly nursed that they had ordinary bed-sores /—They 
had been lying for a long time out on the veldt. 


5445. But they had not ordinary bed-sores?—No. 


5446. (Professor Cunningham.) You say you got sup-- 


plies from the military authorities ?—Yes. 
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0447, Had you any difficulty in getting proper sup- 


plies?—At first we had to worry them pretty often ; 
there was a great deal of difficulty and worry at first. 


5448. Was the milk they supplied chiefly condensed. . 


milk?—Yes ; we had plenty of condensed milk, but we 
were short of fresh milk. 


5449. Did they make any effort to supply you with 


fresh milk ?—They gave us all they possibly could, as. 


far as we could make out. 


5450. Do you think they made every effort they could. 
to obtain fresh milk ?—Yes. 


6451. But fresh milk was not to be had?—As far 
as I know; but I could not give an opinion. We were 
short of it, and we could not get it, and it had entirely” 
to do with the commissariat, not with us. We indented 
for it, and they had to supply it. We had any amount 
of things—there was a staff there for all those general 
hospitals doing nothing—we had any amount of beds in 
the town. We had large buildings which might have- 
been taken over which were not, and it was all put down. 
to an extraordinary leniencey—I should say a culpable. 
leniency—towards the Free Staters. If they had all these 
men in from the stationary field hospitals in the town it 
would have been much better, because there was little. 
or no complaint about any of the hospitals in the town. 
I forgot to mention that I yisited the Raadzaal. That- 
was a stationary hospital, No. 5, in charge of Colonel 
Kenny. From an absolutely bare room, in a week or 
ten days, he had a perfect hospital there ; he simply had 
to go and collect and get his things all together, but 
there they were under his eye. Although a lot of men 
were lying alone in a hall one at the side of another, it 


was absolutely better than having them in bell-tents. If 


they had had marquees it would have been all right, and 
if those general hospitals had been Kept up it would have 
been all right. But here we had the Cathedral at Bloem- 
fontein, which ‘ili 
Dutch Reform Church, a magnificent building, and the 
Town Hall, and we had the staff of these general hospitals: 
doing nothing waiting for their stores and marquees to: 
come up. . 
3452. I think 
We got some. 


5453. Where did they come from?—I 
were commandeered beds. 


you said you obtained some extra beds 7—- 


3454, You had no difficulty in getting them ?—We had’ 
great difficulty in getting anything at first until things. 
got into working order 


5455. (Dr. Church.) The 


re were many empty houses 
were there not?—There were any numba empty 
villas; that is, empty of people, but full of beds and’ 
utensils which could have been carted out and put into 
a large building. 

3456. Do you know 


what +1 ee as ese 
FE AEA ALG at those villas held ?—1 do not 


ould have been at all suitalile, unless: 


* 


might have been itilised. We had the 


think that they — 
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-one or two large ones which might have been turned into 
san officer’s hospital, or a convalescent one. 


5457. But there would have been difficulty dividing the 
-attendants ?—Exactly. You would have divided up 
the already under-manned staff of orderlies and nurses. 


3458. It would have unduly increased the labour: of 
attendance ?—Yes. 


5459. (President.) But your point is that there were 
large public buildings which might have been utilised: ?— 
Absolutely. I say it would have been far better than 
to have had those men out eight and ten in a bell-tent. 


3460. (Dr. Church.) We have been told there were 
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storehouses which could have been utilised?—I do not 
know anything about the storehouses. I did not go into 
anything of the sort. I never thought of anything of the 
sort ; mine was personal observation of buildings: which 
would have made perfect hospitals. I think the 
Cathedral would have made the most perfect one in 
Bloemfontein, and the Dutch Reform Church ; and, as 
I say, we knew there were hotels full of any amount of 
beds, and the shops were full of them. We were in an 
enemy’s country, and we could not touch them. Of 
ee as regards responsibility for that I have nothing 
say. 


5461. Is there any other information you have to give 
us ?—I do not know of anything else. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Lieutenant C. A, Lex, called; and Examined. 


3462. (President.) In what capacity did you go out to 
‘South Africa?—I went out in the New South Wales 
Mounted Rifles as an officer. I might say I first of all 
went out as a private, but I subsequently got my com- 
mission back again. 


54635. When did your hospital experience commence 
-over there /—Towards the end of April, I should say. 


35464. Did you fall ill, or were you wounded ?—I 


~fell ill. . i 

3465. What from ?—Enteric fever. 

3466. What date did you fall ill?—I think about the 
“20th April as far as I can remember. 

3467. Where ?—At Karee. 

5468. How far is that from Bloemfontein ?—I dare 


say it is about thirty miles, but I went into a field 
_hospital before I reached Bloemfontein. 


3469. A field hospital at Karee?—No, at the Glen, 
-close by. 

3470. How were you looked after there ?—Remark- 
.ably well, I should say. 


3471. As far as you could ascertain, was there any 
-eause of complaint in the way that hospital was 
managed ?—No, no cause of complaint whatever. 


5472. How long were you there before you were sent 


-down to Bloemfontein ?—Three days. 
5475. How were you sent down ?—By train. 


3474. Was there any cause of complaint during that 


journey by train?—It took us about ten hours to go 
twenty-three miles, but that could not be helped. 


3475. So far as being looked after ?—No, there was 
“no cause of complaint. 


5476. Then, when you reached Bloemfontein where 
were you put?—Into the Raadzaal. 


3477. What have you to say about that hospital ?— 


_I have to thank them for being here. 


3478. You were well looked after, I suppose ?—Excep- 
tionally well. 


3479. No cause of complaint in the management of 
-that hospital ?—No, none whatever. 


3480. How long were you there ?—About six weeks. 
3481. You became convalescent ?—Yes. 
3482. And were sent down ?—Yes, to Wynberg. 


5485. What was your experience in the passage down 
from Bloemfontein by train ?—That was very good. 


5484. Were you well looked after ?~Yes, very well 
looked after. 3 


5485. Any cause of complaint?—No. 
5486. Then you went to Wynberg ?—Yes. 


5487. What have you to say about that hospital }~ 
That was at the base, and of course, it was better in 
a way than some of the others. 


5488. At any rate, there was no cause of complaint 
about it ?—No. 


3489. Then you came to England ?—~Yes. 


5490. (Dr. Church.) Did you get fresh milk at the 
Raadzaal?’—We got fresh milk as long as we were in 
the bad ward, and then it could not be bought for love 
or money, and after we got into the next ward we had 
condensed milk. 


5491. (President.) The bad cases got the fresh milk ?— 
Yes. When we were convalescent and went into the 
second ward we were put on condensed milk, because 
you could not buy the milk. It was not there. 


Neer (Dr. Church.) You could not get sufficient ?— 
0. 


5493. Were the orderlies attentive to you ?—Yes, 
they were the St. John’s Ambulance men there. They 
were very attentive from my experience of them. 


5494. You were pretty bad, as you were six weeks at 
the hospital ?—Yes, I got a relapse. That is what kept 
me there, really. 


5495. You were not so bad but what you remember 
all that happened to you?—No; about a fortnight I 
cannot recollect. 


5496. (Professor Cunningham.) How were you fed on 
your journey from Bloemfontein to Wynberg ?—We 
were under charge of a doctor, of course, in the train. 
We fed ourselves in a way; we were allowed to get out 
at the refreshment-rooms. 


3497. Were all the patients able to get out ?—Oh, no, 
only officers. 

35498. But every one was well looked after, you 
think ?—Yes; they seemed to be looking after them 
splendidly. At every station there was something 
mixed for them—tea or Bovril, or something or other. 

3499. So that there was no hardship on that journey ? 
—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Captain R. R. THompson, called ; and Examined. 


3500. (President.) I believe you were in the 1st Aus- 
tralian Florse ?—Yes. 

3501. Did you fall sick, or were you wounded in South 
. Africa ?—I fell sick. 

3502. With what ?—Dysentery and enteric. 


3503. When ?—In May—I forget the exact date now 
—between Kroonstad and Johannesberg. I was sent 
back sick to Kroonstad. 
3504. On the advance ?—Yes. 
3505. On that advance when you fell ill how were you 
dealt with ?—The regimental surgeon (Major Russell, 
-of the Army Medical Corps) did all he possibly could ; 
he was particularly attentive. On account of the rapid 
_ advance of General French he had not the appliances he 
would have had if he were at the base hospital, but he 
- put himself out a good deal not only by using up his own 


medicine chest, ‘but he also went round amongst the 
officers of the 1st Cavalry ‘Brigade to get any remedies 
that he possibly could, and frequently remained with me 
for an hour or two. 


3506. I do not quite gather what experience befell 
you there. Did you fall out of the column ?—No. I par- 
ticularly wished to go on to Pretoria, and the doctor was 
in hopes he would be able to stop the dysentery, and I 
marched from day to day. The advance had been so rapid 
there was really no hospital in the strict sense of the 
word to go to, and we were fighting occasionally, and it 
was really better to go on and try to get better. 

3507. Did you ultimately break down ?—We expected 
an engagement the following day, and there was an order 
that all who were unfit for duty were to be sent back br 
‘convoy, and Major Russell ordered me back then to 
Kroonstad. a3 
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3508. How did you get back ?—In a Scotch cart. It is 
a cart that is used in South Africa by the doctors for 
carrying the ambulances and so on, and I was put in that 
Scotch cart with another officer who had been injured. 


3509. How long did it take you to get down ?—About 
two and a half days. 


. 3510. To Kroonstad ?—To Kroonstad. 


3511. When you got to Kroonstad what was done with 
you 7—We found a good many sick as our brigade was in 
the advance. We found the hospitals full, and we occu- 
pied an hotel which had been taken as a hospital with 100 
odd officers in the hotel and two surgeons, two trained 
orderlies, and, I think, some convalescent men of the 
regiments were also used who had not been trained. 


3512. Were those convalescents able to attend ?—They 
did their best. As a matter of fact no one anticipated 
when we marched from Bloemfontein that there would be 
the large number of enterics and cases of dysentery at 
Kroonstad. Besides, the line was broken down between 
Bloemfontein and Kroonstad,and No.3 Hospital(I think 
it was) was detained in consequence. Iam speaking from 
memory, and I am not certain about that. 


3513. You were nursed in this hotel?—Yes, which had 
been converted into a hospital. 


3914. About how many patients were there  alto- 
gether? — One hundred odd. I remember’ one 
incident. One civil surgeon and a Major of 
the Army Medical Corps said they had this 
officers’ hospital and also a Dutch church which 
was full of men, and Lord Roberts was coming round the 
ward, and he remarked to the civil surgeon: ‘“ Are you 
with this, too?” He said, ‘Yes, sir; our hospital is 
detained at Bloemfontein and cannot goon.” It appears 
this surgeon had gone round the other hospital with Lord 
Roberts and also round our hospital. He was responsible 
for them both. But, as a matter of fact, we got all the care 
and attention one could reasonably expect: under those 
conditions, and I heard no complaints. We got milk when- 
ever it was possible to get it ; always preserved milk, and 
sometimes fresh milk. 

3515. How long were you there ?—Thirty odd days. 


_ 3516. All the time in the same hospital ?—No, I went 
into another hotel which was used as a hospital. I forget 
the name of it now. 


5517. Were you equally well looked after there ?—Yes. 
In the meantime, I think it was the Scotch hospital came 
up, and some physicians with it and we got a good deal 
of attention then. 


3518. How did the orderlies and convalescents do theiz 
work /—The convalescents improved every day. They 
got better as they went on, and the orderlies as far as I 
saw were particularly obliging and attentive. In one 
case that came under my notice—it was the talk in Kroon- 
stad—the Catholic church one day was occupied by a lot 
of men who only had great-coats and blankets. They 
had just come down from the front in a train and eonvoy, 
and a day or so afterwards I happened to go into this 
hospital. There were only three nurses there, and every 
man had a bed and clean linen. I inquired how it was 
done, and I found the three nurses had asked the com- 
manding officer for a fatigue party, and they went round 
the empty houses and collected the spare beds and com- 
pelled the other people who had spare beds, if they were 
not using them—the men who were fighting against us— 
to sell them, and every man had a bed and clean linen, 
and drinking cups, and these nurses were uiilising two 
orderlies, I think, besides themselves, inside the church, 
and the convalescents were used for the men outside in 
the tents. 


5519. So that in Kroonstad they did avail themselves 
of the necessaries and bedding of the inhabitants 7—Yes, 
in that particular instance I know about it. I know the 
Scotch Hospital only had provision for 130 men, and they 
wer? treating 400 or 500. I understood from the doctor 
who attended me that that obtained in most cases. It 
‘vas all through the difficulty of transport, the line being 
cut, and all that kind of thing. 

5520. Were vlie men as well looked after as could be ex- 
pected unde. une vircumstances?—Yes. We would have 
liked to have better if pczsible. They were all anxious to 
get well and get to the front. 

3521. Were all the men in, houses in Kroonstad ?— 
Hither in buildings or tents. * 

5522. Did you visit the tents at all?—No, I did not 
see the tents. I enquired why the church windows were 
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broken, and it appears that the nurses found—of course, 
it was occupied by wounded men, and men with enteric 
and dysentery in different stages—that the ventilation 
was not very good, and the doctors or the nurses—I do 
not know who the doctor was—went inside and broke 
the windows, and got venttjlation in jthat way. The 
windows were very high up. Matters were improved in 
awfully quick time. Iwas there in the forenoon on one 
day and the day afterwards all this had been done. 


3623. How long were you in Kroonstad altogether /— 
About thirty odd days. I cannot remember exactly, 
about thirty-four or thirty-five days. 

3524. Were you convalescent by that time?—I was 
trying to get back. 

3525. Where were you sent to then ?—When the Boers 
surrounded the town, Surgeon-General Wilson happened. 
to be there and he ordered all who could be moved to be 
sent at once to another hospital, and all the wounded 
and sick who were able to move were sent down to 
Bloemfontein and thence to Cape Town. 


5526. That is because the Boers were making a counter 
attack ?—Within ten miles of the town. It was about 
the time that Colonel Spragge and the Yeomanry were 
captured at Lindley. Lord Methuen passed through 
Kroonstad while I was there. I cannot remember the 


exact date without looking it up. 


3527. How did you get down to Bloemfontein /—There ~ 
was only one train going that afternoon and I went in a 
kind of guard’s van; but fortunately there was an in- 
spector on board, and he had a bed in this van that he 
used in travelling about, and he gave up this bed to: 
the officers. I think the men went in trucks with 
blankets. 

3528. Did any doctor accompany them, or any person 
to look after them ?—I do not remember, but there was 
one doctor who had been wounded and fairly convalescent. 
He was in the same truck that I was in. He went out 
several times and looked at the men. ' 


3529. How long did it take to get by train from Kroon- 
stad to Bloemfontein ?—From about five o’clock on one 
afternoon until daybreak the next morning. 


3530. Was there anybody to look after the men during 
that time?—I think there was an orderly. I do not 
know whether he was a hospital orderly, because every- 
body was in khaki. 

5931. Did you hear of any complaint as to that journey 
at all?—None. 


5552. When you reached Bloemfontein, where did you 
go /—I was sent to the Cape. 


3535. Straight to the Cape?—Yes. I was met at the 
station in order to go on to the Cape, and I went to 
Claremont Hospital there. . 


3534. Was that good or bad ?—Excellent, everything 
that one could want one got. It was supposed to be a 
convalescent hospital. There were three Army nurses 
and two doctors, and I think a sergeant and two men 
of the Army Medical Corps. 


5535. There is no cause of complaint in that hospital ? 
—Absolutely none. Anything you wished for in the 
way of diet and drinking was there—champagne if you 
wanted it. 


5936. Did you come straight from that hospital to 


England ?—Yes. 
5957. Is there any other information you can give us 
bearing on the subject of our Inquiry, anything you 
desire to call our attention to?—The only thing that 
struck me was how much work the doctors got through. . 
I am speaking of the regimental surgeons and of field. 
hospital surgeons. I know frequently that many of these 
regimental surgeons, especially after an engagement, 
were out all night with the wounded, and then the fcllow- 
ing day they had their batch of sick. I was in command 
of a squadron of cavalry attached to General French's. 
column, and all I had to complain of was that I thought 
the doctors were too solicitous for the men’s health. 
When a man was sick he was sent off somewhere, and. 
that reduced our commands. 


5558. You thought they ought to hold on ?—TI think so, 
and the men wanted to hold on. I thought they were 
too particular about temperatures, and so on, That is all 
I had to complain of—that they were rather too particular. 
At Bloemfontein before we had advanced, Major Russell. 
came to me and asked me if\ there was any man that I 
knew who was unfit to go to the front, as he only wanted 
healthy men. ; 
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5559. Care was taken on that advance to only take those 
persons who were in a perfect state of health?—Yes. A 
special inspection was ordered by Major Russell. Major 
Russell in addition to being medical officer ‘in charge of 
the Scots Greys, to which regiment I was attached, was 
also Brigade-surgeon for a short time, and was responsible 
for the medical charge of the whole of the brigade con- 
sisting of three regiments. Naturally, frequent changes 
took place amongst the surgeons, and he had, I know, on 
some occasions three regiments to look after, with the 
assistance intermittently of junior medical officers. 


5540. I suppose seeing the rapidity necessary for ad- 
vance and the difficulties of transport, the authorities, as 
far as possible, tried only to take the perfectly healthy 
men ?—Quite so, and Major Russell (I only speak of the 
officer that I was personally connected with) not only 
did that, but he gave me two or three days’ notice, and 
asked me to see the men and find out before the parade, 
and point out to him, any men I thought were unfit to go 
to the front. I think that has a good dieall to do with the 
small provision that was available at Kroonstad when 
we got there, because, having made these inspections, the 
numbers of enterics, and the number of cases of dysentery 
were quite unexpected. Hence, we did not have No. 3 
Hospital, and the railway communication. was broken 
round on the Zand River, and the Boers did not allow us 
to finish quite as quickly as we wanted to. 


5541. Is there any other observation you would like to 
make?—No. I think the care of the sick and wounded, 
too, was excellent. I know that many officers, whether in 
action or not, did everything they possibly could for the 
poor men who were wounded, and other men who were 
suffering from dysentery and fever. I knew of doctors 
that went specially into Kroonstad to see if they could 
not purchase certain medicines for the men. 


5542. (Dr. Church.) How long were you at Bloemfon- 
tein before you went on ?—We arrived at Bloemfontein on 
‘the 13th March, and we left Bloemfontein about the end 
of April, but in the meantime we had had several jaunts 
out to Karee Siding way. 

3545. You did not see anything yourself of the hospitals 
there —Yes ; I went to see one of my men who was ill 
with enteric. He was then recovering. 
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5544. Do you remember where he was?—He was in 
the hospital on the hill—Hospital Hill, I think they call 
it. I tnink the Australians had it—near the cemetery. 

5545, Your own men looked after him ?—I believe so : 
I am not certain. 


5846. (President.) It was not in a tent at any rate ?— 
No ; I saw no men in tents in Bloemfontein after the first 
week. The first week the men were in tents. 


3547. (Dr. Church.) You did not of your own personal 
Anowledge see much of the hospitals at Bloemfontein ?—I 
only visited them two or three times. 


6948. And that was this one hospital ?—I visited what 
is called the Volks Hospital. It was filled with officers, 
and special cases of men, and I think there were eight 
or nine nursing sisters and two doctors. 


3549. And did they seem pretty comfortable ?—Very 
comfortable. One of our officers that I know was taken 
prisoner earlier in the campaign, and through the kindness 
of the nurses he recovered, and they were able to take 
him away from there when they i¢ft Bloemfontein. He 
spoke in the highest terms of them, so much so that he, 
and a few other officers when he left, made a presentation 
to the matron for her kindness. Those are the only two 
hospitals I visited in Bloemfontein. We were camped 
eight or nine miles sometimes north and sometimes east 
of Bloemfontein. We were seldom in the town except 
when we came in specially, so I would not understand 
anything about the other hospitals, 

5550. (Professor Cunningham.) Do you know how 
many sick and wounded were sent back from the front to 
Kroonstad with your convoy ?—I did not go with the 
convoy. I came with the cart. I was sent on separ- 
ately—I believe from memory with thirty or forty from 
the Cavalry Brigade, that is, the Scots Greys, the 
Australian Horse and Inniskillings, and the Carbineers. 

5551. They did not come with you?—They came ou 
afterwards. 


5552. You did not see them ?—No ; I believe they came, 
because I heard they were in hospital. I think there 
were thirty or forty with us. 


ee. You cannot tell us what attention they got ?— 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. Ruvyarp Kirring, called ; and Examined. 


5554. (President.) You went out to South Africa in a 
private capacity, I believe?—Yes. 

6555. Would you tell us your experiences there as far 
as they bear upon our Inquiry—perhaps it would be con- 
venient if you would take them chronologically /—I landed 
in Cape Town about the Sth February. From the 5th to 
the end of the month 1 was generaly in and out of the 
Cape Town hospitals—my experiences now are confined 
entirely to the Uape Town hospitals—Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
not counting the hospital by the drain, the Woodstock 
Hospital I think it is called—there is a hospital down 
among the drains. I did ‘not go there. 1 talked par- 


ticularly with the official doctors in charge of the hospitals, — 


and we discussed all sorts of inditferent matters. I asked 
incidentally whether they had everything that they 
wanted. This was in February ; there was then no strain. 
They said there was no particular strain on the hospitals. 
The hospitals were by no means full. They had every- 
thing. ‘They did not need anything at all. So I went 
to the nurses, and I asked a nurse, ‘“‘ What do you want 
particularly?” and I told her, “I can get things out of the 
Absent Minded Beggar Corps if you want anything, 
and there may be a few odds and ends.” One of 
the nurses said, “We want pyjamas very badly, only 
do not bring them to the Store Issue Department, 
because they will never come out. Bring them to 

e back door.” So on one particular occasion I 
got 98 pairs of pyjamas, loaded them into a Cape cart, 
and went to the back entrance of the ‘hospital, and 
gave them over quietly to the nurses, and they were 
all taken. Then [ went to another hospital, and asked 
the same question, and received practically the same 
answer, that it was not any good taking them to the 
officials, but that if I would quietly bring them to the 
back door they could take them—pyjamas and pillow slips 
—because the nurses said there was a difficulty in getting 
either pillow slips or pyjamas. I also put the same ques- 
tion, and received the same answer from the nurses of 
the hospital train} and I sent down a lot of pyjamas to 
them. Those were the hospitals in February, before 
there was any strain, and the doctors gave me to under- 
stand that there was nothing that they needed at all. 
They were exceedingly wel. pleased with themselves. 


‘it was Maitland Hospital. 


Then later than February—I think in March, about the 
time the Yeomanry were coming over—there was a camp 
a few miles out of Cape Town. It was reported to me 
indirectly again, because I had something to do with the 
A.M.B. Corps, that in that hospital camp were a large 
number of unsalted men who were coming in from 
Fngland: there wasno medicine at the time the report 
was made to me, except a little boracic acid, and some 
quinine pills. This was within four miles of Cape Town. 


5556. (Dr. Church.) What hospital was that ?—I think 
I went to the druggists, after 
consultation with a professional man. 1 asked what 
sort of medicines they wanted in a base camp, and the 
proportion of them. I sent over from the A.M.B. Fund 
a few pounds’ worth of medicines. This was late in 
February or early in March, because I went up north 
after that. I think that is about all in February and 
March. They were willing to take things privately. I 
must tell you that the drugs sent over to Maitland were 
also sent privately ; there was no acknowledgment, and 
none was desired, of course. The general impression was 
that things were better managed if they were given 
privately to the people who would distribute them. 


3557. Did you give the drugs to the nurses?—No, to 
the doctors who wanted them. The pyjamas and pillow 
slips were given to the nurses, and the drugs to the 
doctors. 


3558. Were they given to one of the medical staff of 
Maitland ?—I asked no questions. We were told that 
there were no drugs in Maitland Camp, and I handed the 
things over. 


35559. You got that information that there were no 
drugs from the nurses?—No, from another woman who 
knew. It was given to me as the complaint of a doctor, 
but it came to me through the mouth of a lady. I had 
no time to go over to Maitland to see for myself. 


3560. Do you mean one of the doctors who was in 
attendance {—Yes, at the hospital—there was nothing at 
the hospital. 
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3561. Was the doctor there ?—He was supposed to be 
looking after the hospital, but there were no drugs there. 


3562. He was to a certain extent in medical charge ?— 
To a certain extent he might have been temporarily in 
medical charge. I do not know, but I sent the things 
over, 


3563. (Professor Cunningham.) If you had given the 
things openly into the stores what would have happened ? 
—I should have got the people into trouble, I think. 


3564. Under the control of what Service were those 
stores?—I suppose they were R.A.M.C. stores. They 
put them in big go-downs. 


3565. Were they Army Service Corps stores or 
R.A.M.C. stores ?—I do not remember at that time. The 
system is about the same. It is no good to make com- 
plaints. 

SL66. (Dr. Church.) I do not quite understand, if this 
medical man was in any way in charge of the hospital, 
why he should object to the stores going through ?—You 
are talking now of the Maitland Hospital? 


3567. Yes?—They say down there it would take for 
ever to get the stores. It is a question of issue. When 
a man is sick you want stores; you do not want to go 
through a tremendous amount of routine work to get 
at them. 


5568. (President.) Your suggestion is that it saved the 
time of communicating with the officials ?—It saved the 
time of working the system right through to get the 
stores. I do net say the stores were not there, they 
probably were. I was told explicitly that they were 
there, but the thing was they could not be got at. 


5969. Was the object of sending pyjamas to the nurses 
he same ?—Absolutely the same thing. 


3570. They got them more quickly?—They got to the 
patients at once, where they were wanted. 


3571. After that what did you do?—I went up in the 
hospital train, and I saw the wounded come down. That 
was all right ; there was nothing bad there. Everybody 
was working very hard in the hospital train. Then I 
went up to Bloemfontein. All that I wanted to give was 
my testimony about these base hospitals at Cape Town, 
where the system was slow and cumbrous, and it paid 
a man to hand in the drugs directly, sooner than go 
through the form when a man’s life was at stake. 


3572. You did go up to Bloemfontein ?—Yes. 
3575. What time did you get there?—From the 23rd 


March to the 4th April. It was before they cut the 
waterworks, before there was any epidemic. — 


3574. Did you see the hospitals there?—I went to 
four or five of them. 


3575. What condition did you find them in at that 
time ?—They were very good considering ; they were all 
under cover. Those were public buildings. I did not | 
go to any of the canvas ones. As far as I remember 
there were not any big tent hospitals fhen; they were © 
shifting all the men into schools and public buildings. © 
Enteric was beginning there, and there was an advertise- 
ment in the paper I had the honour to be connected — 
with inviting people to give beds and bedsteads and 
blankets. 

3576. At the time?~Yes. The hospitals were 
pretty fairly clean. The Dutch had been using them 
before us, and they smelt a little bit, but there was 
nothing wrong there that I saw, but that was before 
the heavy strain had come. 


3577. How long did you stop there ?—About ten or ~ 
eleven days. 


3578. You left before there was this strain ?—Yes, 
before the big epidemic; but there was not in the early 
stage of the war any enthusiasm about nursing typhoid 
cases; they preferred the wounded. You could feel 
that. Enterics were long and troublesome cases, and 
not as interesting as the wounded. There was not so 
much heroism in it. 


3579. Then, where did you go to from Bloemfon- 
tein ?—I went back again to the Cape, and went over 
the hospitals again. They were filling up then; there 
was more and more enteric. 

3580. How did you find them then /—~They were per- 
fectly clean, and all the doctors and everybody were 
working very hard. But there was always this quiet 
complaint about the excessive slowness of getting at 
anything if you wanted anything. 

3081. That was continued?—That was the note 
throughout. 

3582. How long did you stop at the Cape that time? 
-—Till the end of April, when I went away. 

3583. You came to England ?—Yes, I was there from 
February to May. . 

5084. (Dr. Church.) You did not go to the Woodstock 
hespital did you?—No, I did not. It was simply un- 
speakable there. It stank. You could smell it from the 
train. I+ was a foul place to look at externally. ‘The 
drains went out there, and the place smelt. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Colonel Muucany, called; and Exaniane 


3985. (President.) Did you go over to South Africa? 
—No. Iam in charge of the Royal Army Clothing De- 
partment, and, under the Director-General of Ordnance 
I am responsible for the supply of clothing to the Army, 
I have come before you with a view of showing what 
supplies of hospital clothing have been sent to South 
Africa. I have here some statements which I think 
will make plain to you what demands have been re- 
ceived from South Africa, and what supplies we have 
sent. I will hand them to the Secretary. 


3586. Are those contained in these tables +~Yes. 
Vide Appendizx—Mulcahy, 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


5987. We shall be able to study these on our voyage ? 
—Yes, I think you will find them fairly satisfactory. 
The first, which I have marked “1,” is simply a 
detail of the clothing which forms the equipment of 
various kinds of hospitals—the stationary hospital and 
the general hospital. On the list marked “2” is the 
clothing for a hospital ship. Statement “3” shows 
the amount of hospital clothing in South Africa 
on the 31st March, 1899. That is the last date to 
which we have accounts from that country. The im- 
portant statement is statement “4,” a long statement. 
This shows the issues of hospital clothing to South 
Africa since the 1st April 1899, including the whole 
of the war period. I have no observation to make on 
this statement, except that as regards the stationary 
and general hospitals there was shipped in every case 
with the hospital 50 per cent. reserve in addition to its 
equipment to keep them going. If the complement of 
our for a stationary hospital is 100 we put 150 on 
board. 

5588. To whose denartment would it fall to supply 
bed-pans ?—They would be supplied by the Principal 


Ordnance Officer at Woolwich, Colonel Steevens, who, 
I think, has appeared before you. 


5589. (Professor Cunningham.) As soon as this mate- 
rial reaches the Cape your responsibility ends ?—Yes, in 
fact it ends when I hand it over to the officer in charge 
of the hospital who is going out with it. | 

_5590. You have nothing to do with the distribution ?— 


No. 2 
‘ 


5591. (President.) Are there any summaries or coaciu- 
sions you ask us to draw from these tables?—No, but I 
thought you would like to see that ample clothing had 
been sent out—that if it turns out it was not on the spot, 
that it had gone out from England. 


5592. The tables show the requisitions you had, and 
the dates when they were complied with ?—Yes. 


5593. Of course, I cannot now go through these tables, 
I must do that later oh, bub will you tell me if there was - 
any considerable delay in any case in answering a requi- 
sition ?—The only case where it might appear there was 
a delay is a wire from the Cape received on the 25th 
March. You will see that certain shirts were not sent 
out. A portion of the demand was not sent out tiJl the 
21st July. But I would explain that that simply means 
that the particular pattern of shirt used in a hospital was 
not sent out; that there were other shirts sent out for 
general supply, to the amount of half a million, from 
which the hospital requirements could be met; but they 
were not hospital pattern shirts, they were shirts which © 
could be used on an emergency, | 


3594. Practically as useful?—Yes, but they did not 


happen to be white shirts, they were grey shirts. 
5595. Taking it generally, were the requisitions quickly 
answered 7—Yes. they were quickly answered. Where 
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we could not supply the exact article, we substituted 
other items. For instance, with regard to some of the 
gowns, there were a certain number of gowns whch 
could not be supplied, but I sent waistcoats instead. The 
article is called a waistcoat, but it is really a jacket. I 
think in every case the supplies were sent promptly, and 
in sufficient quantity. 

3596. (Dr. Church.) Has the waistcoat sleeves /—Yes, 
if is really a jacket; but the technical name is waistcoat. 
It is really more useful than a gown, I should think. 


3597. (President.) Did you find any cause of delay in 
answering a requisition arising from the fact that you had 
to go into the market and buy the things?—No; some 
of our serge makers were behind with a particular kind 
of serge, but that was only because we were pressing 
them for other kinds of serge which we had to clothe 
the Army in. I do not think there was any delay in 
any important item that I can see. In many of these 
cases the exact article was in a hospital, such as 
drawers ; we sent out 21,000 pairs of drawers specially 
for hospitals, but we have sent out also 588,000 pairs 
of drawers for the troops, which would answer equally 
well on an emergency. 

3598. (Dr. Church.) When you say you sent out those 
numbers, I suppose they would be the same quality—T. 
mean you have been asked for different kinds of clothing 


Lil 


for different periods of the 


year /—Not as regards hospi- 
tals. 


5599. Did it fall within your province to send cut 
pyjamas at all?—Pyjamas are not a recognised article for 
military hospitals. The military authorities would decide 
that point, as to whether pyjamas were necessary or not. 

5600. What is the ordinary hospital equipment— 
drawers and jacket?—A flannel shirt and a pair of 
drawers, which could be used either as pyjamas or for 
walking about in. 


5601. As far as you are aware, was there any deficiency 
in the supply of those articles to the hospitals ?—None 
whatever. Ample supplies were sent out, both of drawers 
and shirts. 


5602. (Professor Cunningham.) Did you receive any 
requisitions for pyjamas ?—No, we have received no re- 
quisitions for pyjamas ; they are not a recognised article. 
They have never been approved by the medical authori- 


_ ties, 


5603. What they have is shirt, drawers, and jacket 7— 
They wore a shirt and a pair of drawers in the place of 
pyjamas. The class from which soldiers are drawn is 
not accustomed to wearing pyjamas, as a rule. 


5604. Is there any other information you have to give 
us ?’—No, I think that is all. 


(Lhe witness withdrew.) 


Lieutenant J. A. Morrison, M.P., called; and Examined. 


3605. (President.) When did you go over to South 
Africa ?—I left England on October 28th last. 

3606. In what capacity did you go?—On speciatz 
service connected with the raising and equipping of 
Colonial Volunteers. 

3607. When did your first experience of hospital work 
or the care of the sick and wounded arise ?—I think the 
first time I really was in any hospital was when I was 
admitted myself, which was about the end of January. 
That was about the time I really saw anything I could 
speak to. 

5608. Where was that?—At Modder River. 


3609. Will you tell us your experience there ?—I went 
into hospital about the end of January, the Brigade of 
Guards Field Hospital. I was there for about five weeks, 
and personally I think that everything that could be done 
was done for us. We had every comfort we could require. 
When we had fever we had ice nearly every day. We 
were the last field hospital, I think, to get the ice; it 
went to the field hospitals on the other side of the river 
before it came to us. Champagne and such things were 
provided, if you wanted them. 


5610. There was no want of care of the sick and 
wounded ?—Not tomy knowledge. Even after the battle 
of Koedoeberg, when a great rush of wounded came in, 
the only result was they shad to pitch tents ; and I think 
people were looked after just as well then. The field 
hospital had a great many more than it was calculated to 
hold. 


35611. Was there any insufficiency in the number of 
attendants or orderlies /—One could always get an orderly 
when he was required. They were hard worked, but you 
could always get one. 

0612. As far as you know, was there any want of 
medical or hospital equipment?—Not that I know of 
then. 

36124. Or want of milk or things of that sort ?—You 
could not get fresh milk. We used often to get a certain 
amount, but that entirely depended on the supply of cows 
round Modder River. It would not keep to bring up. 
There was always plenty of tinned milk, ‘but that was not 
so good. 

5613. What was your next experience?—I went to 
Wynberg Hospital. 

3614. What time did you get there ?—Five weeks after 


I went to hospital at Modder River ; that would be about 
the middle of February. 


5615. Did you notice anything to complain of there ?— 
No. There was nothing one could complain of. 


6616. After that?—I came home on the “Cheshire,” 
which was ‘bringing home the invalids. 


5617. How were the men looked after during that 
voyage /—Very—very well. I took the trouble to ask a 
great many of them how they were looked after, and they 
all agreed they were looked after very well. 


5618. Was that during the whole time?—Yes. They 
spoke of the whole'time, from when they were taken sick 
until they got home. 


5619. Did you hear any complaints of the care taken 
of the sick and wounded ?—I never heard any complaints 
as to care, but T:heard one or two complaints as to the lack 
of small hospital equipment, like feeding crockery, and 
things that had been out there which had been broken and 
not replaced. There was sometimes a lack of cups and 
saucers, but nothing more than that. 


2620. Is that your only experience of hospital work 
over there ?—All I can really speak to. I was in several 
parts of Wynberg Hospital, and five weeks in the field 
hospital, and certainly there was nothing one could com- 
plain of. 
come home and I have heard no complaints from any of 
them. 


3621. (Dr. Church.) Even when you were there they 
were rather short of hospital utensils, feeding pots, and 
things of that sort ?—They were a little short at Wynberg. 
I heard they had ‘been short before I came down, but of 
course I cannot speak to that from personal knowledge. 
They were only the small details of hospital equipment. 


3622. What have you been seeing lately ?—I have been 
seeing Grenadiers from my regiment. We have two 
battalions out there, one in the south and the other right 
up north, beyond Pretoria. I have seen each draft of 
wounded men that have come home, and have asked one 
or two of them as to whether they have been looked after. 
They all said that considering it was war time they had 
been looked after quite as well as they could expect. 


5623. (President.) What is 
Grenadiers. 


your regiment ?—The 


3624. And yssur rank ?—Lieutenant. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. G. L. Creatte, called; and Examined. 


3625. (President.) I believe you went to South Africa. 


as a surgeon 7—As consulting surgeon. 

5626. Where did you go to when you arrived first ?— 
Modder River. 

3627. What time of the year was it ?—I arrived there 
on the d1st January. 

5628. I suppose there were field hospitals at Modder 
River ?—Yes, and a hospital for enteric cases, and build- 
ings round about the station. 


3629. You were chiefly attending to the surgical cases 
were you not /—Entirely. 


3630. You did not see the enteric cases ’—Occasionally 
I went to see the doubtful cases, where there was some 
complication, or which had some surgical bearing. 

3631. What is your opinion as to the state and con- 
dition of the hospitals there at that time ?—I was attached 
to the Guards’ Brigade Field Hospital, and everything 
was working perfectly then. The enteric hospital was 
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certainly crowded, and it got more crowded as time went 
on at Modder River, but I did not see any people lying 
on the floor or without beds. 


3632. So far as you could see were the patients well 
looked after ?—Most certainly. 

3633. How long were you there?—I was there alto- 
gether very nearly two months, because Lord Roberts 
put the hospital in my hands with the object of treating 
cases that were too severely wounded to travel down by 
train to the base hospitals. So that really I saw the 
wounded that came from Paardeberg. 


3634. They were sent on from Paardeberg?—Yes, we 
had 779 cases arriving in one day from Paardeberg. 


3635. Were you able to house them ?—They were put 
in tents. Some were sent down by train, and the most 
severe cases I took into this hospital. In my own hospital 
we had two civilian nurses, one on day duty and one on 
night duty, and twenty-four orderlies. They were not 
trained orderlies when we had them. 


3636. Were they able to do their duty fairly well?— 
We had to train them. We trained them to nurse par- 
ticular cases. They were really very good, and we could 
really rely on them. Of course, they knew nothing about 
it before they were trained. 


3637. Was there any deficiency there of necessaries for 
the care of the sick and wounded?—I had no trouble 
whatever. We had a little difficulty in the first twenty- 
four hours, but I went out and sent out to buy things, 
and we fed our men in that way, but we got everything 
we wanted. They did not want for anything. 


3638. Was that the case during the whole of the two 
months you went there?—We were rationed regularly 
from the Divisional Hospital. It was only in the first 
twenty-four hours that we had a little difficulty in supply- 
ing the men. 


3639. May I take it that during the whole of that time 
so far as you could see, the sick and wounded were 
efficiently looked after?—I can speak more definitely 
about the wounded, and they certainly were. 


3640. Where did you go to after you left Modder 
River /—Kimber‘ey. 

3641. How long were you there?—I was not officially 
employed there until Lord Methuen moved up to Boshof. 
There was not much for me to do there except to go 
for consultations to Orange River and Jacobsdal. I 
saw the hospital there. 


5642. Did you see the hospitals while you were at 
Bloemfontein ?—I was attached to the 11th Division just 
before it went down to Dewetsdorp, and consequently J 
only got there when the Division started. I had ne 
opportunity of seeing the enteric cases there. But I saw 
the Guards’ Brigade Field Hospital, and that certainly 
was in a very crowded condition—there were over 400 
‘cases there. The Guards’ Brigade is attached to the 11th 
Division. 

3643. Can you give us your experience of that Guards’ 
Hospital at Bloemfontein?—There were a mixed lot of 
cases of enteric and dysentery, and no wounded at all 
when I got there. They were all housed in bell-tents 
and marquees. There were some iron buildings up. All 
the tents were entrenched, and the men were lying on 
macintoshes. They had their blankets, and some of 
the cases were actually in red pyjamas, and some were 
in their khaki clothes. 


5644. Did you ascertain whether there was any defect 
in that hospital?—Yes, they complained very much of 
she overcrowding. 

3645. Were they able to get milk?— They had the 
“Tdeal” milk, not fresh milk. 

eiagt Did they get any fresh milk ?—Not that I know 
Of, 
5647. Was there any other complaint_besides their 


poe overcrowded in that hospital?— That was all I 
heard. 


5648. Were there sufficient nurses and doctors ?—Suf- 
ficient orderlies and certainly sufficient doctors. But 
they complained of the amount of work. 


3649. Did you see any other hospital at Bloemfontein? 


—I went over the Portland Hospital, but that was just - 


being fixed up, and they were not in working order. 
3550. Did you see any other hospital except those 
two at Bloemfontein ?—No. 
3651. Where did you go after you left Bloemfontein ? 
—To Dewetsdorp, under General Pole-Carew. 
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3652. Whereabouts is that?—On the road towards 
Thabanchu, in the Orange Free State. There, when 
men were wounded, I had to stop behind in the Boer 
hospital and attend to them. 

3653. Then, you were practically with the army at 
the front?—Yes. I remember on one occasion I was in 


a Boer’s house and we wanted a eivilian doctor and 


nurses to take my place while I went on. General 


Pole-Carew telegraphed for a nurse and doctor, and — 


they both came along. Pe 
3654. Where did they come from /—Bloemfontein. 
3655. During that advance were the wounded fairly 


well attended to considering the circamstances /—They 
had everything they wanted. 


3656. Was there any difficulty, as far as you could — 


see, with the sick, apart from the wounded ?—No, but 


I cannot speak definitely on this part, as I had nothing 


to do with them. 


3657. How long were you with that advance column? 
That went down to Dewetsdorp and back again, and 
we only got in in time to start with Lord Roberts on 
the next day, when he marched towards Pretoria, so 
that really I had not very much opportunity of seein 


ev 


these Bloemfontein hospitals. 


3658. How long were you with the advance towards 
Pretoria ?—All the time. 


3659. Did you go into Pretoria ?—Yes. 


3660. You passed through Kroonstad ?—Yes. Kroon- 
stad is a small place with a small church and an 
hotel that we were trying to get made into a hospital 
when we left. 

3661. There were some public buildings, were there 
not, at Kroonstad ?—Yes, and a church, and a place 
called the Grand Hotel, which was not then being used 
as a hospital. There was also a Dutch hospital exist- 





ing when we got into the place, and there were a lot 


of men there. 


3662. Was there much difficalty in getting rooms — 


there to turn into hospitals ?—Yes, certainly. 


35663. Were there any buildings there that you 


thought were fit for the purpose which were not taken ? 
—There was a base hospital which we were trying to 
get when we went away, which certainly would have 
been a very good place. I believe it was afterwards 
used as a hospital, but I cannot be certain about that. 


5664. Was there much crowding at Kroonstad of the 
sick and wounded ?—Not in the Guards’ Brigade Field 
Hospital. There were convoys going through from 
Kroonstad to Zand River while we were there. On the 
day we were ordered off we had to empty the Guards’ 
Brigade Field Hospital, and there was some crowding 
at the Grand Hotel. 


5665. At Kroonstad were they able to get neces- 
saries ?—Yes, as far as I could see. . 


5666. How long did you stay at Kroonstad ?—Ten 
days or a fortnight. 


sey Then you went on with the advance to Pretoria ? 
—Yes. 


5668. Tell us your experiences, from the point of 
view of this Commission, from Kroonstad to Pretoria, 
as to the care of the sick and wounded ?—The care of 
the wounded is all that I can speak with any definite- 
ness about. I cannot speak about the dysentery or 
typhoid cases. As far as the treatment of the wounded 
was concerned, we always had everything we wanted— 


plenty of dressings, and I never heard any complaint | 


whatever. 


5669. Did you have sufficient orderlies?—We were 


able to leave behind at different places a doctor and 
his orderlies. At De Wet River we left a little hospital 


behind, and at other places we left a little hospital on 
our way up. : 


5670. Had the stationary hospitals any female 
nurses /—The field hospitals had no nurses, and I did 


not see any in the stationary hospital at Kroonstad at 
that time. 


5671. How long were you in Pretoria 2—Two or thras 


ede just outside Pretoria; then we went on to Stander- 
on. 


5672. From there where did you go?—To the battle of 
Diamond Hill, and then back again. There I simply 
saw some of the wounded we had in a Boer house. Lord 


Roberts came out to seé them, and we took them back 
afterwards into Pretoria. 
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3675. Where did you go from Pretoria?—I came 
home. 

3674. Were you at all hampered by the want of 
medical equipment in any way ?—Not at all. 


3675. (Dr. Church.) You say the fever hospitals at 
Modder River were crowded ?—Yes. 


0676. What time was that—when you first got up 
there in January /—They complained of being crowded 
then. 


3677. And they became worse afterwards ?—Yes. 


5678. And were these untrained orderlies that you 
had to train Army Medical Service men ?~Privates 
of the Northampton Regiment. We often had some 
privates from the Militia regiments who took their 
place—the North Staffordshire. 


5679. You were so little yourself at Bloemfontein 
that.you did not go into any of the other hospitals than 
those you have mentioned ?—No. 

5680. You just saw the Portland Hospital?—Yes. 


5681. You did not even go to see the Raadzaal or any 
of those in the town ?—I did not go there at all. Iam 
not sure whether the Raadzaal was occupied as a hos- 
pital then. 

5682. (Professor Cunningham.) You told us you had 
a large number of wounded from Paardeberg ?—A great 
many. 

35683. How did they come to you?—In_bullock- 
wagons. 

3684. In what condition did they arrive?—Do you 
mean whether the bullock-wagons were good vehicles 
for them to come in? 
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5685. Yes ?—They are. very bad vehicles, 


5686. Did they arrive in a very exhausted state ?_No, 
the men who were slightly wounded were able to get out 
and even walk to the different stations for dressing. 
Of course, in between Paardeberg and Modder River 
they were dressed by the Guards’ Brigade Field Hos- 
pital that was at Klip River. They had to dress 779 
cases during the whole day, and they fed them, of 
course. 


56864. So you really think they did not undergo great 
hardship there ?—I think they underwent great hardship. 


3687. But they arrived in fairly good conditizn ?—The 
cases that suffered most were the spinal cases, because 
they could not move. They passed their urine and 
pens where they lay, and, of course, they suffered 
most. 


5688. I daresay that from these wounded men you 
could judge of the treatment they had received up to the 
time they came into your hands ?~Yes. 


5689. Were you satisfied with that ?—Quite satisfied 
from the surgical point of view, the personal point of 
view. 


5690. They had received every attention?—~Yes, that 
they possibly could. 


5691. Every attention that skill could give them ?— 
Yes. 


3692. In this hospital were you able to carry out to the 
full extent the antiseptic treatment ?—Yes, I would not 
have done it if I could not. Flies did not bother us at 
all. I think the carbolic acid vapour kept them away. 
We used a lot of carbolic acid. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Lieutenant-Colonel F. Epwarp Barrow, called; and Examined. 


5695. (President.) You are on the Army Medical Staff ? 
—Late Army Medical Staff. 

5694. And you were Principal Medical Officer of 
No. 9 General Hospital ?—I was. 


5695. Did you go out with that hospital to South Africa ? 
-—From the Albert Docks to Bloemfontein direct. 


5696. What time did you arrive at Bloemfontein /— 
About April 6th or 7th—say the 7th. 


5697. Will you tell us your experience with regard to 
that hospital /—The hospital was equipped at the dock- 
yard for 500 rank and file, and 20 officers. Within afew 
days of our opening the hospital, there was some delay 
owing to a block on the railway, which affected every 
branch of the service. We had practically ten or twelve 
days’ waiting for our hospital to arrive. We had the 
hospital on board the ship with us, but they did not 
discharge it the day that we disembarked. They said 
they would forward it later on from Port Elizabeth, but 
it never came for ten or twelve days, and then it came 
in driblets, owing, as I said, to a block on the railway. 
We heard that food must come up first, after the ammu- 
nition, and after that medical equipment, which is 
reasonable. When we did start, we started with one 
officer and one rank and file. 

5698. About what time did you start?—About April 
20th. We practically did nothing for a fortnight, waiting 


for the hospital to arrive. When it did arrive, itarrived | 


in fragments—three trucks one day, two trucks another 
—simply owing to the block on the railway, which could 
not be prevented. We opened about April 20th, and 
within ten days we had 1,500 and even 1,800 sick, aud we 
were only equipped for 520. 


5699. What did you do?—I went to the Ordnance and 
Tequisitioned for more hospital marquees. We had &8 
of our own, and we requisitioned for 25 more, and we 
thus erected 113. We had a surplus of mild cases which 
had to be treated in bell-tents, and we requisitioned for 

bell-tents and got them at once. In those bell-tents 
we put two or three sick, but any cases if they became 
Serious were transferred at the first opportunity tv the 
marquees. That was done every afternoon ; transferring 
cases which subsequently drifted into enteric, from the 
bell-tents to the marquees. The hospital was very fully 
equipped. In fact, I have been on service three or four 
times, and I have mever seen a more perfect or complete 
hospital. We got native beds made locally, and on those 
we put mattresses in the bell-tents. All the marquees had 
Proper hospital beds with spring mattresses, but in thé 
bell-tents we had to improvise a local pattern of bed with a 
local mattress, which answered the purpose very well for 
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mild cases. Our water supply was very inadequate owing 
to the breakdown at the waterworks, caused by the 
enemy removing some slide valves. We were entitled to 
something like 60,000 gallons of water a day, and we ked 
a difficulty in getting 6,000 delivered from two wells. 
We were told to boil that water from the wells, but as we 
had no firewood or coals, we could not boil it : there were 
no trees to cut down. Three weeks after we started coals 
and wood arrived by rail from the base. Naturally, we 
ran short of the regular Army Nursing staff, and we had 
to requisition for regimental orderlies, who were not 
trained, but who did their very best to assist us, and were 
very willing workers. I went round that hospital mern- 
ing, noon, and night, dodging into tents here and there, 
asking for any complaints, and I never heard one. I heard 
one when General Kelly-Kenny came round the hospital. 
He asked one patient in a bell-tent how he was getting 
on, and he said he had had nothing to eat since he had 
been in—eight days. I sent for his diet sheet to see what 
he meant by nothing to eat. He had had eleven pints of 
liquids every day, and he called that nothing to eat, be- 
cause it was not solid food, and solid food was not indi- 
cated in his case. That is the only complaint I have 
heard. I used myself, personally, to go into the mar- 
quees and bell-tents, and tell the men that if there was 
anything they wanted and did not get it, it was their own 
fault. It was all there. I read in the papers that we had 
no fresh milk. I personally stopped the supply of fresh 
milk. You know what a dairy is in England. It is 
always liable to contamination. Well, what will a dairy 
be in South Africa, with Kaffir boys doing all the work ¢ 
They have not the remotest idea of modern sanitary 
devices. I prefer the “Ideal” condensed unsweetened 
milk; it is impossible to contaminate it. 

3700. Did you have a sufficiency of condensed milk ?— 
I had any amount—a surplus. I had tons of it. I used 
to expend something like 2,000 or 3,000 tins a day of 
condensed milk. As for the men’s rations in the shape 
of field rations—frozen mutton and fresh beef—I very 
often had to bury it, because, although the ration had 
been drawn, the patient was unable to eat it, as it was 
not suitable diet. There was certainly waste in that 
direction ; war means waste. Later on I issued orders 
that we should not draw the full rations we were entitled 
to. We were supplementing and replacing those rations 


by milk, Bovril, Liebig’s, and medical comforts 
generally. 
3701. How about the men in the tents: were they 


much overcrowded ?—We shad no overcrowding at any 
time in No. 9. I never saw a thing more splendidly 
done by the Government, and goodness only knows what 
the Dill will be when it comes in. It will be a big one. 
P 
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The officers and the rank and file had exactly the same 


7. E. Barrow, treatment, and the same extras and medical comforts. 


3702. (Professor Cunningham.) How many men were 
in the bell-tents?—Sometimes two, sometimes three, 
sometimes four, and sometimes five, if there was next 
to nothing the matter with them. Lots of patients 
arrived with absolutely nothing the matter with them, 
and they lay on the ground with a waterproof sheet and 
two blankets. 


3703. How many orderlies had you?—I had 150, and 
requisitioned for 150 more, making 300. : 


3704. And to the bell-tents?—I should not like to 
say; I should say one orderly to three tents. If there 
was very little the matter with the men, that was amply 
sufficient. 

5705. (President.) Did you ever hear of any patients 
in delirium going about from the tents unattended ?— 
On one occasion a man left his tent for a certain pur- 
pose, and did not return. There was a hue-and-cry, and 
fT reported his absence to the Provost-Marshal and the 
P.M.O. He was traced afterwards as having wandered 
about, and was picked up by some field hospital. That 
was the only case I heard of, and that might happen in 
a London hospital. 


5706. There was some wet weather, was not there, 
during that time?—We had three very heavy days in 
the shape of rain. 

3707. Did the rain get into the tents?—I never saw 
any in the tents. 


5708. ‘And you were in the tents?—I lived in a bell- 
tent myself. I was every day in the tents, day and 
night. My last visit in the mornings was sometimes 
about half-past four, going round seeing that the order- 
a were at their work and the patients being looked 

after. 


3709. You did not see any wet inside the tent?—I 
never saw any wet inside the tent. It could not get in 
ai the tent were properly trenched, and all my tents were 
trenched. 


5710. (Professor Cunningham.) Could it not overflow 
the trenches in very heavy rain?—No. It was on sloping 
* ground, and it could not lodge in the tent, but it would 
run away by the trench and then onward. If there had 
been any water in any of the tents I should have seen it. 
No. 8 was on a level plateau. 


S711. (President.) Do you think you had sufficient 
men to attend to the patients?—I had sufficient men, 
but I had not sufficient trained men. No one antici- 
pated such a rush of sick. We had allowed an ample 
margin for an ordinary campaign, but this exceeded 
that margin. 


3712, Did you fall short at all of necessities ?—I had 
more than enough of everything. Directly I arrived ai 
Bloemfontein I requisitioned on the commissariat for a 
great deal more than I really wanted, and I got it. They 
were only too glad to get it away from the stores to re- 
plenish with others. I never ran short of anything. I 
am now only talking of No. 9, cf which I have had per- 
sonal knowledge. 

5715. Did you see some of the other hospitals, or not? 
—Yes. I was around the hospitals frequentiy. 


5714. Did you see No. 8?—Frequently. 


5715. What have you to say about that?—I would 
rather say nothing. I know No. 9, and I do not know 
No. 8, except from riding through. the lines and seeing 
that they were very nicely placed. 

5716. You did not see it sufficiently to be able to re- 
por upon it ?—Certainly not. 

3717. How long were you at this hospital ?—Until June 
4th, when I went down to Cape Town, and was ordered 
home in the “Kildonan Castle.” 


5718. Was Mr. Burdett-Coutts visiting No. 9 while 
you were there ?—Not to my knowledge. I never saw 
him, and if he did visit, he ought to have had a pass 
never signed a pass for Mr. Burdet+-Coutts. 


3719. (Dr. Church.) I understood you to say that the 
men in the bell-tents were gone over every day, and the 
serious ones removed ?—They were very carefully gone 
over every day by a senior officer, who selected the cases 
he thought were suitable for transfer, and we could 
generally provide accommeédation for those transfers, 
having sent men down country from the marquees 
in the ambulance train. The ambulance train, by a 
diversion of the railway, came right in amongst “my 
marquees, so that we saved a lot of transport ; 
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3720. Had you any deaths in the bell-tents?—Very 
few indeed, one or two, I should say. Men often arrived 
in convoys that you could say directly you saw whem were 
moribund. It was nothing to do with Bloemfontein, 

3721. You can say that in No. 9 General Hospital no 
man remained in a bell-tent for ten days or a fortnight 
and then died ?—Certainly not. It was impossible, con-_ 
sidering that they were all gone through carefully every 
day by an officer, Major Barrett, R.A.M.C. ‘ 


3722. So that in No. 9, except people just sent into 
the hospital, it was impossible that a man should be 
dying from peritonitis —I know that for a fact. I state 
that from my own knowledge. 


3723. I suppose many of the patients in the bell 
tents were able to be up part of the day?—They were 
nearly all up, and able to draw their own rations. 


3724. So that it would only be at night that they — 
would be crowded ?—If a train came in in the middle of 
the night, and it was very dark, there might be more 
cases put into bell-tents. If we were able to have 
catechised the man, he would probably have been put 
into a marquee at once. 


3725. He would be removed the next day or the day 
after ?7—The next morning. I think there has been great 
confusion in the Press between a field hospital and a 
general hospital. There is no doubt the field hos-— 
pitals were very crowded. You could not help it. You 
cannot arrange before a battle how many you shall have 
wounded and killed and sick with the opposing General. — 
You have to take your chance. 


3726. But I suppose in the thick of it at Bloemfontein ~ 
the adjuncts of the general hospitals did get very 
crowded at times ?—They were, no doubt, overcrowded. 


3727. Did you go about much in the town? Did you ~ 
think that other buildings could have been taken as — 
hospitals besides those that were taken ?—I think when 
the history of the war is written you will find those 
buildings were pest-houses, and it was far better to be 
treated in a marquee on the open veldt, with the 
desert air all round you, than to be treated in a town 
where there is a lack of every sanitary rule or law. Tf 
you ask me whether I would rather be treated in a — 
marquee on the open veldt or in an insanitary building 
in the town, I would say, “Let me have the marquee on — 
the veldt.” There was no doubt those houses were all 
insanitary. The bucket system as carried out in Africa 
is disgraceful. The bucket system as carried out in ~ 
China is perfect. The Kaffir boy will not pay atten- — 
tion to detail. 


3728. The Cathedral; was that unsuited ?—We never 
took the Cathedral. : 


5729. Was it an unsuitable place to haye?—We did 
not take it, so I could not tell you. We took the Raad-— 
zaal, the Parliament House; that was very good indeed. 


5730. You were saying the buildings would be in- 

















sanitary /—They were old. and dilapidated. 

3751. You do not know whether the Cathedral and 
Dutch Church were rejected as being insanitary ?—No; 
I could not say that. We did not wish to interfere 
with them—the Dutch Reform Church or the Oathedral. — 


5732. Were there no store-houses that could be taken ? 
—Well, some of the officers lived in some of the private 
houses, and I was very glad I did not live in them; 
they were such fearful places. The P.M.O. lived in- 
one, where I would not put cattle—a dreadful house. 


5753. The hospitals which were extemporised in that 
way were rather short of equipment, were they not? 
—That I could not tell you, not having had experience, 
of my own knowledge ; but I know that the floors were 
old and dilapidated, and it was impossible to keep them 
clean. The walls were dirty. They were institutes 
and schools and mansion-houses ; not houses you would. 
select for hospitals unless you were driven to it. 

3754. It was No. 8 Hospital, you say, that was on 
the flat ground ?—Yes, near the wells. 


5755. Therefore, it is possible that the tents might 
have been flooded there all night ?—Quite possible there, 
but I have no experience cf 3t, ten 


3735. The Portland Hospital, I happen to know, wes’ 
flooded at night ?—That was next ieee to it; that was 
level ground; it ran over my ground at once down 
towards the railway—what, they call the spoor way. 

5757. Did the men that came in from the outskirts 
arrive m your hands in very bad condition—the sick ?— 
Many arrived moribund ; you could say at once: “That 
man will not live.” They had come long distances from 
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Thabanchu in country carts drawn by trek oxen. They 
came that way because there is no rail—they had to 
come across country. 

3748. And no available- ambulances?—Some were in 
ambulances and some in country carts. 

3739. Could you express any opinion “as to the rela- 
tive comforts of the two?—Undoubtedly the ambulance 
is the proper thing; the country cart is not at all 
adapted for the transport of the sick. 

' 3740. We have heard that sometimes the wounded 
preferred the country cart to the ambulance /—Yes, the 
wounded can be eccentric. 
rather have an ambulance, far and away. 

3741. (President.) You had, of course, no female 
nurses ?—Yes, I had a large staff of lady nurses. 
~ $742. For the marquees?—For the marquees only, 
‘because they were not required in the bell-tents. 

3743. Why not /—Because they were mild cases there ; 
as soon as a case became serious it was transferred to 
a marquee. 

3744. (Dr. Church.) You really stopped using what 
was called fresh milk, because you thought it was 


dangerous ’—Yes, certainly I did; from what I knew 


of the dirty habits of the Kaffir boys I would not use 
that milk so long as I could get the “Ideal” unsweet- 
ened milk; there was nothing better; I have never 
used anything else. 

3745. Had you enough hospital utensils of different 
sorts /—Naturally when I expanded from 520 beds to 
1,800 we had not enough utensils. 

3746. And you could not get any ?—Not in that country. 

3747. (President.) How did you manage ?—We simply 
had to do the best we could, instead of having one utensil 
to one tent we had to make one do for two. 

3748. (Dr. Church.) Of course, you were equally short 
of blankets?—No; blankets I could get thousands of— 
as many as J wanted, I requisitioned for 2,000 one day 
and got them at once. au 
_ 8749. (President.) There were some bed utensils for 


the bell-tents, were there not?—Yes; we took them 


from the marquees, where we had more than sufficient, 
but when you expand from 520 to 1,800, naturally the 
same equipment will be insufficient. 


5750. Bed utensils are part of the equipment of the 
hospital, are they not?—There is a scale laid down. 


- 8751. (Dr. Church.) I suppose during the time you 
were waiting for the equipment of the hospital the nurses 
that had gone up with you were made use of in other 
cases /—Yes, the whole time. 


5752. And your own medical staff, I daresay, were made 
‘use of also?—They were employed on duties outside the 
hospital, such as meeting trains and escorting the sick. 
_ 6755. We have had it stated that No. 9 Hospital was 
badly situated ?—Yes—who states it? 


_ 6754. I mean in your opinion was that so?— I was 
perfectly satisfied with the site. I would far rather have 
that site than any site I saw. I rode all over the place, 
and it was a site selected by a board of army officers. 


_ 9755. We have also had it suggested that medical 
officers did not much like asking for things. Had you 
ever any hesitation in asking?’—If I did not get what I 
wanted there was a row, and I soon got it. 


5756. You had no hesitation in asking ?—No. I never 
wanted for anything. 4% asked for a transport. Thev 
said it was utterly impossible, but I asked for it, and 1 
-very soon got it. I said, “Unless you let me have it 
you shall have a requisition for a transport every half 
hour for 24 hours, and you had far better give me a 
transport of my own.” It saved a lot of worry. 


6757. What is your view as to the Army Medical 
Department having their own transport ?—I think they 
will never be complete until they do have their own 
transport. It is absurd to think an officer who requires 
transport should have to send in a requisition for that 
transport. That requisition has to be countersigned and 
passed, and you may lose three hours over it. ‘It will 
certainly take three or four hours. I had to send an 
orderly three miles to the transport place to get the 
transport, and that took sometime. Perhaps they would 
say they had no transport available, and they would see 
if they could assist us on the morrow. That is not 
business. That is not the way to earry on the duties 
of a hospital. I had to send over to the different stores 
three or four times a day ; bread at one hour, and meat at 


3892. 


If you ask me, I would 
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another hour. You must have your own transport, and 
I got that transport after two days’ delay, but only 
through a personal interview, and explaining the diffi- 
culties. 

5758. Is there much delay as a rule in getting things 
supplied on requisition?—I found none whatever, 
because I had my own transport, and got what I wanted. 
You might go for your bread at eight in the morning 
and be told it would not be ready until ten. 

5759. There are a great many returns to be filled up 
from a general hospital, are there not ?—I neglected most 
of those returns. I simply used to write on a memo. 
form, and ask for what I wanted. 


5760. I mean as to the returns you have to fill up with 
regard to the number of wounded ?—Statistics. I 
neglected those, too. I think the sick should come first. 
I had urgent telegrams from Cape Town: “Where. are 
your returns?” and I took no notice of them. 


5761. In your view are those returns unnecessarily 
cumbrous, some of them?—I cannot say that in this 
campaign we had returns which were unnecessary ; they 
were necessary, but it was very difficult to furnish them 
when you are working at high pressure. A return due 
from my hospital every Saturday very often did not 
go in until ten days afterwards. My clerks could not 
get through the work. 


5762. Apart from extraordinary pressure have you any 
view as to the returns being at all unnecessarily cum- 
brous ?—Not the statistical returns, but there are many, 
forms that could easily be done away with. 


5763. Can you specify in what respects /—I would 
rather not without referring to my notes, and I have not. 


Iny notes with me. 


5764. What would be the average number of patients: 


in these bell-tents of yours ?~Anything from five to two. 
5765. It would be exceptional to have ten?—I never 

saw ten, and I used to go round morning, noon, and 

night, and sometimes at half-past four in the morning. 


3766. (President.) Were you in every bell-tent there ?: 


—It was utterly impossible ; I could not do it with my 
other duties. I used to dodge in here and there, and I 
rode round them frequently during the day looking after 
sanitary matters. 


5767. Might a tent not be visited by ‘you for any 


fength of time?—There may have been ten in a tent. 


without my knowledge, through a train unloading at 
nal{-past three in the morning, and’ there being no time 
to sort the men. 


5768. How: long was it possible that might have. 


occurred without your knowledge /—Until daylight. 

5769. Not longer ?—Certainly not. 

57694. Did the medical officers with you report from 
time to time ?—There was no necessity to report to me. 
I knew everything what was going on. , 

5770. Would a complaint, if made by any patient, 
be forwarded to you?—Of course, it would be for- 
warded to me. If a man had a complaint to make, and 


made it to the ordinary medical officer, I would, of 


course, hear of it, but if he only made it.to another 
orderly or to the sergeant, and the sergeant did not 
report it to the medical officer, I should not hear of it. 
The ordinary medical officer went around three times. 
The officer on duty has to put questions at every tent, 
and the first question always is, ‘Any complaints?” 
Of course, if there are no complaints heard one con- 
cludes there are none. 


5771. It is part of their duty to ask ?—Yes, it is part: 
of their duty to go to every tent and shout out, “Any 
complaints?” If a man does not say there is a com- 
plaint we conclude there are none. I have read in 
the Press that complaints were made, but if the com- 
plaint was not heard that is the men’s look-out; it is 
the look-out of those who make it. 

3772. (Dr. Church.) From what you know of the men, 
do you think they were afraid to make complaints ~~ 
No, certainly not; they are too anxious to make them 
as a rule if they can find any complaints to make. Y¥ 
tell you the only complaint I have ever heard was from 
a man who said he had nothing to eat for six or seven 
days. I found he had eleven pints a day of liquids, 
such as milk, beef-tea, lemonade, and that sort of 
thing. 

3773. Do you know just the number of enteric cases 
you had at any time ?—It is impossible to say, because 
so many cases were returned “not yst diagnosed.” TI 
really cannot tell you. 
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5774. But about the diagnosed cases ?—Of the diag- 
nosed I daresay there were 400 or 500 shown. 


0775. At one time ?—Yes, at one time. 


3776. I ask because numbers have been given us ?— 
They are unreliable; they are most unreliable, because 
you do not know what that case is going to turn out to 
be. A man comes in suffering from dysentery, has it a 
week, and then the case drifts into enteric fever. 


3777. Did you notice any difference in the cases that 
came in at first after the Paardeberg march and the 
later cases?—None whatever. ‘ 

5778. You thought they were ordinary enteric ?—Yes, 
we proved it in the case of those who died, because I 
erdered post-mortem examinations to be made. 

5779. A medical witness who has been before us has 
suggested that a great deal of the fever was not enteric 
and the cases with it did not die. That was one of his 
remarks. That was about three weeks after the army 
was in Bloemfontein?—Yes. All I can say is that I 
saw no difference; those who did die and those who 
did not die had exactly the same symptoms, 
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3780. Ordinary enteric ?—Yes. 


3781. The principal pressure began directly the army 
got to Bloemfontein?—No, about three weeks or a 
month afterwards. Once the excitement of fighting was 
over the men were standing about in the camps when 
they had no duties to perform; it would have been 
much better for them if they had had plenty of work; 
they would not then have sickened as they did. If 
there had been war in the locality, and they had been 
at it again, there would not have been so much sickness. 


3782. You would not think a large number of men 
contracted the fever at Paardeberg ?—I would say that 
about the earlier cases, but not of the later ones. I 
think that rainstorm which we had had a great deal to 
do with the causation of the later cases. Men were 
washed out of their tents and were puddling about in 
mud four inches thick, the alluvial mud. By that 
means all these poisons were let loose. It was exceed- 
ingly unfortunate, as those three days of very heavy 
tropical rain converted the whole country into a swamp. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Captain Duncan Stewart, called; and Examined. 


3785. (President.) In what capacity did you go out 
to South Africa?—As captain in the Royal Canadian 
Regiment; commander of one of the companies, a foot 
regiment. 

5784. Where did you commence your hospital ex- 
periences ?—I was ill at Pretoria. 

3785. About what date?—I went into a hospital on 
the 5th of June, the day we marched in. 

5786. The day you marched into Pretoria ?—Yes, sir. 

5787. What were you suffering from 4—Malarial 
fever. 

3788. Had you to go into a hospital at once ?—Yes3 
I had been ill a few days before, but we were pushing 
on very fast, I was able to go on fora time; I rode ina 
wagon part of the time, and some days I marched; but 
that morning I was unable to march, and I got a Cape 
cart and rode in it, following along with the regiment. 
When I got to the town I went to a hospital, because I 
was feeling rather poorly. 

3789. What hospital did you go to ?~It was called the 
“ Race-track” or else the “ Race-course” Hospital. 

3790. Were there many there ?—Yes, there was one 


large room, a room where agricultural shows were held ; 


“prisoners. 


Br. Intéle. 


a large room or hall. I am afraid that my evidence will 
not be of very much use, because the hospital I was in 
was a Boer hospital, and this one ‘contained English 
There was a doctor or two there. I only 
saw one of them. He was an English doctor—I mean 
an Indian doctor. The English doctor had been very 
ill, I think, up to that time. I was there.only two days. 
It had been controlled by the Boer Government. The 
physicians were English and the orderlies were English— 
they were taken from among the prisoners. After I had 
been there two days I was taken to what is called the 
Bourke Hospital, in the centre of the town, and that 
was purely a Boer affair. Dr. Heal was a Boer burgher, 
a Transvaal burgher, and the nursing sisters were all 
Boers. 


Dr. Lirrzs, called ; and Examined. 


5799. (President.) You have been out to South Africa? 
—Yes, I went out there on my own instigation—not in 
the public service. 

5800. What date did you get over there?—I was in 
Bloemfontein in May—the beginning of May. 

5801. You went straight up to Bloemfontein ?—I was 
for some time at the coast, at Port Elizabeth ; I could 
not get up, that is the fact. 

5802. Were there any hospitals for the sick and 
wounded at Port Elizabeth?—No, there was only a 
hospital for soldiers that were left on the way up—men 
who got drunk on landing. 

5803. At what date did you get to Bloemfontein ?— 
in the beginning of May. 

5804. What did you do when you got there ?—I offered 
my services to the Principal’ Medical Officer. 

3805. Did he accept them ?—At that time Surgeon- 
General Wilson was not there—he was the medical 
officer for the whole of South Africa—and Surgeon- 


(The witness withdrew.) 


5791. How were you attended to out there ?—Oh, ex- 
tremely well; I could not speak too highly of the atten-— 
tion I received there at the hands of the doctors and 
Sisters. I could not have been better treated. 


5792. Where did they get their supplies from—from 
the Hnglish supplies /—I suppose they did ; I do not know - 
really. . 


0795. You do not know ?—No. 


5794. How long were you there at that hospital ?—~ 
I was there about three weeks in Pretoria in all. a 


3795. What happened then?—I was sent down. The 
English took over the control of the hospital, and the 
P.M.O. for Pretoria ordered me down to Cape Town. 
I left there about the 22nd, I think, and from there I 
went to Kroonstad. We had rather a difficult time at 
Kroonstad; there was nobody to blame. The track 
had been broken by De Wet at Roodeval the day we 
left Pretoria. We were four days getting to Kroonstad, 
and we were rather short of food. 

























3796. Were there many sick in that train, or were they 
chiefly convalescents?—They were all convalescents. I 
do not know whether there were any sick men or not 3 
there were seven or eight medical officers, and I think 
there may have been some sick men. 


5797. Was there anybody in charge?—I do not know 
whether there were any sick men or not—there were no ‘ 
sick men that I know of; there may have been con-— 
valescent men, but I do not know whether there was 
anyone in charge. There was no one in charge of us. 
The other occupants were stronger than I was. I was 
able with my servant to take care of myself. % 


5798. The fact is, I am afraid you cannot give us 
very much information on your own knowledge per- 
tinent to this Inquiry ?—I know I cannot give you very 
much ; I am sorry. , 


General Stevenson, who was there, said: “You had 
better wait until Surgeon-General Wilson arrives.” I 
therefore employed my time in visiting the different 
hospitals. . 
3806. Which hospitals did you visit?—No. 8 General 
Hospital, No. 9, the Portland Hospital, the Langman, 
and the Irish Hospital. 
_ 9807. (Dr. Church.) Any of the hospitals in the town 
itself '—Yes, the Raadzaal, that is the Parliament House. 
5808. Did you visit any others ?—Yes, the Convent ; I 
was in that, too. 
5809. Grey’s Hospital ?—No, I was not there. 


5810. Did you go to the Victoria ?—N 0, I do not think 


So. . 


3811. Did you go to the Dame’s Institute?—No. I 
think that is part of No. 8 Hospital. . 


5812. Yes?—No. 8 was next to the Portland Hospital. 


5815. (President.) Tell us your experience of those 
hospitals. I mean what you noticed, commencing with 
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No. 8/—Going as a visitor, everything impressed me 
very favourably. When I came to live in the hospital 
and work in one, I found that one learned a great deal 
more about it. But still, 1 cannot say anything definite 
against it. I think everything appeared in good order 
and well conducted. 

3814. That was in No. 8?—Yes. The Portland Hos- 
pital was a private hospital, and the private hospitals 
have a great pull over the military hospitals. 

3815. Was the Portland Hospital crowded when you 
were there?—No. That was a general hospital. No. 8 
is a military hospital. 

5816. Was No. 8 crowded ?—Yes. 

5817. Were the men in tents?—I should say that the 
men were not as crowded in No.*8 asin No. 9. 

3818. You think not?—No. 9 had a railway siding, 
and was more convenient to get at. Many patients could 
be sent there more easily, especially if they came in from 
Kroonstad. 

35819. You went over No. 9, too?—I lived there for 
three weeks. 

5820. At No.9 Hospital ?—Yes. 


3821. We will come to that?—When Surgeon-General 
Wilson came up, he said I could work there if I liked. 


6822. You went to work at N o. 9, then ?—I did. 


5823. And it was there your principal experience was ? 
—TI had charge of ten marquees there. 

5824, Can you tell us anything useful about the other 
hospitals, information pertinent to this Inquiry? I 
mean other hospitals before you went to No. 9, so far 
as you can tell us?—I think everything appeared satis- 
factory. ‘ 

5825. You found from your visits that nothing struck 
you as requiring special attention ?—Kverything appeared 
to me satisfactory. 

5826. Did you see the bell-tents in No. 8?—No, notin 
No. 8. I do not know whether there were patients in 
them. I do not know, and I do not know now. 

’ 3827. You did not visit them ?—No, I was not in them 
at all. e 

5828. When did you commence your work at No. 9?— 
i think it was the 20th May. 

3829. In the first place, what do you say as to the site 
of No. 9? Was it, in your opinion, a good site or a bad 
one /—I do not think there is much choice. It is out- 
side the town. 

3830. Was it on a sloping ground?—It was a very 
gentle slope. There was a big hill to the north of it—a 
kopje, or mountain—and it was just beyond the town. 

3831. Was it a good site?—Oh yes, I should say so. 
I think there was not much choice. There was no 
choice of site really. 

5832. (Dr. Church.) We have just heard that No. 8 
was lower down than No. 9?—It was on the other side of 
the town. 

5855. But on flatter ground than No. 9?-Yes, I 
suppose it would be, a little. 


5854. (President.) It did not strike you that No. 9 was: 


on a site unsuited for a hospital ?—No. 

5835. First tell me, when you joined No. 9, whether it 
was overcrowded or not?—It was overcrowded. 

3836. Which parts of it were most crowded /—The 
marquees were full. They could only hold their number 
of beds. They could not be overcrowded. All the beds 
were full, and you could not put more beds in them. 

3837. Were the bell-tents individually overcrowded ? 
—The bell-tents were, i 

3838. What was the average number of men in each 
bell-tent?—I had none of the bell-tents under my 
charge. 

5859. But you visited them ?—I visited them. I saw 
them and went inside them. 

3840. What should you say at that time was the average 
number of men inside each bell-tent?—Hight or ten. I 
think eight. I would not say positively. 

5841. Why cannot you say positively ?—Because I had 
nothing to do with them officially. 

5842. But you:saw them ?—Yes. 

3843. I only want to know what you saw ?—Sometimes 
some of them were not crowded ; I cannot say how many 
were sleeping, because at the time I saw the place some 
of the men were out. 
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5844, But are you not able to say? . 
o say? How long were 
you at No. 9 Hospital ?—I was living there three rae 


3845. But cannot you give us some idea as to the 
came eo aoe ao the day-time who were in the bell. 
ents ‘—No ; I had enough to do with < 
had little to do with those at all. RAs irc. 


5846. Did you not go into the bell-tents ’—Yes, I 
did, but they were not in my charge, any of them. 


5847. I do not quite follow. Do you . 
noticed them so little that you eee para 
men were there on an average ?—I think about eight, but 
I do not attach any value to that opinion, because some of 
them may have been walking about ; some of the patients 
may have been about when I was there. Of course the 
most severe cases were put into marquees as soon as there 
was room for them. 


5848. (Dr. Church.) With regard to the bell-tents, 
when a train arrived the men were first of all put into 
bell tents ?—Yes. 


5849. So why you hesitated in giving an average was 
that at one time they might have had eight or ten, and at 
another time a smaller number ?—Yes, it might be. I do 
not want to speak from hearsay about the matter. 


5850. Your duties did not take you into those bell- 
tents at night?—No, and I only heard other members 
of the staff talking about the matter; we messed 
together, but I do not know of my own knowledge. 


5851. They were used as a sort of reception tent?—Ag 
I understand, the hospital was equipped for 500 patients, 
and we had at one time 1,740. 

5852. But the cases admitted into the marquees under 
your own superintendence were patients removed from 
bell-tents ?—As a rule. 


5855. Except officers?—Yes, and they were not so 
crowded ; the officers’ tent was not crowded. 


0854. Therefore these bell-tents were used as the 
place where the patients could be sorted ?—Yes. 


5855. (President.) Were they not used fry any 
other purpose than for sorting patients 7—Yes, they were 
sometimes kept there for many days because there was 
not room for them elsewhere. There is no doubt about 
that. 

3856. (Dr. Church.) You had, of course, in the 
marquee some very serious cases ?—Nearly all of thein 
were serious cases, except some of-the officers. 


3857. How long do you think that any of your serious 
cases were kept in these bell-tents before they were 
moved ?/—Some of them more than a week, I am sure. 


5858. (President.) You were chiefly in the marquees 4 
—I was entirely. [I had no patients in the bell-tents, 
none at all. I left because I got ill myself. 


5859. From enteric ?—No, I did not have enteric ; I got 
some bowel complaint, some dysenteric complaint. 


5860. Speaking from your own experience, did you find 
any want of medical equipment in the marquees ?/—Oh, 
the want of bed-pans was a very serious matter indeed. 
There is no doubt about that. We considered many of 
the patients probably lost their lives from the want of 
bed-pans. 

3861. Do you know if any attempt was made to try and 
get them ?—Well, of course, I had no authority to get 
them, but we spoke about it tothe P.M.O. There was a 
change in the medical officer whilst I was there. Colonel 
Barrow went away, and there was an interregnum, and I 
tried to get the bed-pans. We talked about it together. 
We spoke of getting some made there, but the major in 
command said it was impossible to get them. He said he 
had no orders to get them, and they could not procure any 
from Cape Town. 

3862. You did try to get them to order the bed-pans in 
the town?—Well, I may tell you there was an engineer 
there connected with the railway, and he suggested trying 
to make some in the railway workshops, but they would 
not let me get them done—they would not give me the 
order. 

3863. Who do you mean by “they” ?—I mean the 
P.M.O. of the hospital. The engineer said he- thought 
he could get them made in the workshops of the railway. 


3864-5. (Dr. Church.) Had any of the serious cases 
which came in by way of bell-tents to your marquees 


any bed-sores?—No; we had no bed-sores, I think. 


Well, I think I had one case of bed-sore, and that 
was in a man who had a relapse of enteric. 


Dr. Little. 
1 Aug. 1900. 
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3866. (President.) That to you, as a medical man, 
means something, does it not?—Yes, I think it does. 


3867. Will you tell us what that is, so that we may 
get it on the notes?—It showed they had been fairly 
well looked after, or that they had not been severe 
cases. But they were severe cases. 


3868. Was there any other thing that you thought 
was deficient besides the matter of bed-pans?—Oh, the 
food, certainly. The milk was very bad; the condensed 
milk was very poor. There was no fresh milk; there 
ought to have been fresh milk, but there was none. 


3869. You prefer fresh milk yourself?—Very much. 


3870. It has been suggested to us by Colonel Barrow, 
I think, that fresh milk there is liable to contamination 
by the Kaftirs?—The water that they mixed the con- 
densed milk with was liable to contamination. The milk 
was mixed in a big bath, one of the baths supplied to 
the hospital, and was served round in buckets. It was 
therefore open to all sorts of contamination. There 
were, of course, millions of flies. 

3871. Personally, then, you prefer fresh milk ?/—When 
I got back to Port Elizabeth I was so impressed about 
the milk that I enquired of responsible people there, 
and they offered to supply 1,000 bottles of sterilised 
milk a day to the hospital. I wrote up to the authori- 
ties communicating that offer, but I never had any 
answer. 

3872. You sent that offer up?—I said: “Responsible 
people here will guarantee you 1,000 bottles of sterilised 
fresh milk a day.” 

5873. You heard nothing more about that offer ?—I 
had no answer. There was no answer, I know. I know 
it was not accepted, at any rate, for two or three weeks. 
I do not know what happened afterwards. 


5874. Was there anything besides want of milk that 
struck you at the time ?—There was want of attendants. 


3875. There were not sufficient attendants ?—Not suffi- 
cient, certainly. There were not sufficient trained 
orderlies. Of course, the hospital was overcrowded. 


5876. How were the trained orderlies supplemented— 
was it by ordinary privates. from the regiments, or how? 
—They were not supplemented ; there were not enough, 
so far as my experience goes. 


5877. Not enough of them ?—No. 


3878. How about their efficiency? ‘What about the 
men who were there?—Some of them deserve great 
praise, more than anybody else out there. Many of 
them were medical students who went out to see some- 
thing of surgery, and all they had to do was to empty 
the bed-pans and clean the typhoid patients. They were 
doing that for weeks and months, and I think they 
deserve more credit than the doctors or anybody else. 

3879. Did anything else strike you?—I think they 
ought to have put some of the patients in buildings 
in the towns rather than in bell-tents. 


3880. Were there buildings there that could have 
been. so used?—I think they might have used the 
President's house. That was given to Lady Roberts, 
but they might have given her some smaller villa or 
house. The house I mean is a considerable sized one. 


5881. Were there any other houses?—There were 
plenty of empty houses. 

5882. Were there big buildings?—There were not 
many big buildings, most of the big buildings were 
occupied.. Most of the buildings were used by the 
military authorities: The Parliament buildings were 
used as a hospital. Bloemfontein has always had a re- 
putation for being very bad in the matter of enteric. 
It has had that reputation for years, that is the reason 
why many were against sending the sick there. A. 
resident medical man told me so, and it is well known. 
Dr. Kohne, the Mayor, and Dr. Savage, residents there, 
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say that the inhabitants suffer a great deal from enteric 
at all times, every year. ‘ 

3883. (Dr. Church.) Do you think that the Cathedral 
would have made a good hospital?—Oh, it is not very 
large. ; 3 

3884. Nor the Dutch Church ?—I did not go into that ; 
it was not very large, certainly. + «4 si: 

3885. (President.) How many men would the Cathedral 
have held?—It is difficult to say, although I did go 
there to a service. It was two or three times the size 
of this place. | 

3886. Well, that will give us some idea. It would 
hold a good many beds?—Yes; I was trying to think 
how many. 

3887. (Dr. Church.) Were you aware that the Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer of No. 9 Hospital had ordered that. 
there should not be fresh milk?—-No. I understood they 
could. not get it; I understood from Major Hosie that 
we could not get fresh milk. pee 

5888. He did not consult with you or the other medical 
officers before he stopped it?—There was no fresh milk 
while I was there. We had no fresh milk in our mess, 
or in the hospital. : 

3889. We have had it from him that he thought the 
fresh milk was so likely to be contaminated that he 
stopped it?—Everybody wanted fresh milk, and I think 
they got it in some of the hospitals, particularly the 
private hospitals, and we might have got some, I am 
certain. They had just got 100 cows at Norval’s Pont 
ready for the Edinburgh Hospital. I paused there, 
staying there a day or two, and Sir James Clark had 
milk, and there was no reason why we should not have 
had cows. : 

3890. (President.) Are there any other matters which 
occur to you to tell us relating to what you saw there ; 
any information which you can usefully supply us with? 
—I do not think sufficient efforts were made to get 
things up from the sea coast which were wanted. 


5891. What makes you think that ?—I think,.as other 
peovle could get things up, that the military hospitals: 
ought to have been able to do so. vie 

3892. You think the hospitals should have 
—Certainly, not behind the others. 


5895. Is there any other point you can help us with 
from your experience ?—I do not think 80. 

3894. Did you hear of any complaint made as to the 
conduct of the orderlies?—The officers complained a 
great deal. Rte? 

5895. They did complain?—Yes, but I do not think 
their complaints were justifiable, considering that most 
of them had got their own servants with them. 

3896. The wounded officers had?—Sick: or wounded 
officers. I am speaking of patients ; I had three or four 
tents of officers, and they complained of everything ; I 
think they complained quite unnecessarily. No doubt 
the food was bad, but they could help themselves, to a 
great extent, as they had their servants, and they had 
means to send for things that they wanted. 


5897. You did not hear complaints from the privates ? 


come first ? 


“—No, very seldom. In a general hospital, which is more 


or less to be compared with a general hospital in 
London, such a one as I have been connected with many 
years, I think the administration ought to be quite in- 
dependent of the staff. The medical staff should have 
nothing to do but treat the patients. A soldier does not 
want to be treated all the time by a superior officer. 
The doctor would get on better and do far more good 
if he were more of a civilian, in my opinion. I think 
es doctor should not so much be the men’s superior 
omcer. | . 


3898. After you left No. 9 you had no further hospital 
experience which you can relate to us?—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


5899. (President.) In what capacity did you go out to 
South Africa?—I went out in charge of a company, and 
I have been in the hospital since. I was in hospital at 
Bloemfontein, in a hospital train, and in the Wynberg 
Hospital too. I was not in charge of any hospital ar- 
rangements. I was simply with a command as a patient 
in the hospital. 


3900. Where did you fall’ sick?—At Bloemfontein, 
about nine days after we got there, the 21st of March. 


3901. Were you ill with enteric?—No, I had peri- 





Captain Tryon, called ; and Examined. 


pheral neuritis. With that you cannot, stand, or. walk, 
or move much; it is practically a paralysis. 


4902. (Dr. Church.) You say the 9th of March ?—Th 
21st of March I got i, ova of March ?—-The 


59035. (President.) What hospital did you go into ?—I 


was in a field hospital four days. I was very ill at that 
.time, and then I was moved into St. Michael’s Home, a 


small permanent hospital, which was used for the 
troops. 


5904. What do you say about the field hospital ?—It 


ee 
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was very rough, but we had been there only eight or 
nine days in the town since we marched in. They did 
all they could for us. 


8905. You had only just arrived ?—Yes, eight or nine 
days previously. 

5906. Were you fairly well looked after under the cir- 
cumstances in those tents?—Yes, I think I was. 


5907. Regarding St. Michael’s Home, how long were 
you there?—Thirteen days. 


5908. Can you tell us how it was conducted ?—Very 
well. They took a great deal of trouble with us, and there 
was a great deal of personal attention. 


_ 6909. So far as you can see, there was nothing to com- 
plain of in the management ?—No, nothing. 


5910. There was no deficiency ?—Nothing that I saw of 
that I know of. 


5911. (Dr. Church.) Were you nursed there by order- 
lies 7—Both by nurses and orderlies. 


3912. How came you to leave that hospital?—I was 
sent down in the hospital train to Wynberg. 


35915. Were there many passengers in the train going 
down, sick and wounded ?—I think it was full. Yes, it 
was quite full. 


5914. Were they mostly convalescents or not ?—No, 
mostly sick. 

3915. About how many went down, should you say ?— 
I am not certain. I was helpless. I was on a stretcher. 
I could not get about. I think the train holds 90. I 
do not know exactly for the purposes of evidence. 


5916. Who went down with you to look after you ?— 
There was a doctor of the R.A.M.C. and nurses in the 
train, and orderlies. 


5917. Were you well looked after during that time ?— 
Yes, and there were a good many comforts from the Red 
Cross Society. They gave one pyjamas, sponges, and a 
little outfit of clothes as we got into the train. 


6918. From what you observed would you say the men 
were well looked after during that journey to the base? 
—Yes, they were. - 


3919. You then went to Wynberg ?—Yes. 


35920. Have you anything to say about that ?—TI think 
personally there seemed to be a hitch about handing over 
a patient when he arrived there. There was not a good 
arrangement for handing a patient from one hospital to 
another. There seemed to me to be no sign of any paper 
sent with a patient to say what was the matter with him. 
Then when we changed doctors—I had many doctors 
during the time I was there—there would be a fresh 
diagnosis. In the case of no patient did I see any record 
of the illness. According to these doctors, as they 
changed, I had one illness and then another. I think 
if there had been some kind of paper sent with the 
patient it would have been better. 

5921. (President.) Is not that done in the case of 
privates ?—I do not know ; I was helpless, but I know we 
had a new diagnosis at intervals whenever there was a 
new doctor, and I imagine it is the same with everybody. 


5922. Is there anything else that struck you about that 
hospital ?—Well, I do not know whether it bears on the 
sase, but I do not think they found out what was the 
matter with me at all. I do not know how far that 
interests the Commission. It may be outside the scope 
of their Inquiry. ’ 

3925. I am afraid) an individual case like that is some- 
what—— 


3924. (Dr. Church.) You may find other people have 
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a difficulty in finding out what isthe matter with you be- Capt. Tryon. 


sides military doctors ?—Yes. 





5925. (President.) What about the general care of | *Us- 1900. 


the sick and wounded at that hospital? While you were 
in the hospital it was good on the whole ?—There was:a 
great deal done by outside effort. I think most of the 
comforts came from outside, such as books and cushions. 
Anything approaching a luxury came from outside. Per- 
haps that is unavoidable in war. 


5926. Did you come straight from Wynberg to 
England ?—Yes. 


6927. Is there anything else which occurs to you which 
you can tell us?’—Well, the embarkation did not strike 
me as welldone. I mean the embarkation from Wynberg 
Hospital into the transport. We were got down to the 
platform in vans, the usual ambulances, and they started 
us from the station at nine o'clock approximately, and we 
were five and a quarter hours before we were on board. 
the transport. I think the distance is about ten miles ; 
that is from Wynberg railway station to alongside the 
docks. During most of that five and a quarter hours we 
were lying alongside the transport in the open, and, of 


_ course, as I was very seriously ill at the time, I felt that 


delay. There seemed to be no preliminary arrangement 
for getting us on ‘board. We were left alongside the ship 
for a long time, and then hurried on board after all that 
long delay. 


5928. Do you know what the delay arose from ?—No, 
I do not. The ship was visible out of the door of the 
train. There was no difficulty about getting to that 
point. There seemed to be no foresight or previous 
arrangement. Otherwise we should not have been left 
all that time. Ido not think we were expected on board, 
because there was a big luncheon going on at one o'clock, 
and we could not get anything until that was over we 
were told. 


3929. They were passengers, I suppose ?—There were 
no passengers except a few privileged passengers, a few 
ladies. I do not know who they were. When I got 
into my cabin the steward told me he would see what 
could be got. He said there had been a big luncheon 
on board. He did get me plenty of food, and it was 
very good on board; but I do not think the arrange- 
ments for embarkation were good at all..:They: tried to 
get us up the companion ladder on stretchers when they 
might have taken us up the saloon staircase, a winding 
staircase. That would have been much nearer. They 
tried to get all the lying-down cases up the companion, 
with the result that they nearly dropped one., When 
they got me up they did not put me in a cabin, but on 
a bench. 


3930. Is there anything else ?—No. 


3931. (Dr. Church.) You said you were suffering from 
peripheral neuritis ?—Yes. 


3932. What was it supposed by the doctors to ba 
secondary to?—Sometimes they said it was neuritis 
simply without any definition. Sometimes it was in- 
fantile paralysis. ay 

3933. It was not supposed to have been in conse- 
quence of any other illness which you had out there, I 
suppose ’—That I do not know. ; 

3934. I am only asking you that for my own informa- 
tion?—I do not know the reason. ; 

3935. Did you have sore throat out there ?—No. 

3036. (Professor Cunningham.) Had you influenza ?— 
No, but I had been sleeping out in the cold, and they 
treated me with alcohol and massage; but the massage 
made me much worse, so I got them to stop ib. 

3937. (Dr. Church.) You are getting better now ?— 
Oh, yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Lieutenant-Colonel Coorsr, called; and Examined. 


5938. (President.) You are now, I believe, Léieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the First Battalion of the Irish 
Guards ?—Yes, sir. I have written a short statement 
which may be of use. It more or less sums up the 
period that I was there. 


_ 5959. You went out as major of the Grenadier Guards 
in the Army, when Lord Roberts entered Bloemfon- 
tein ?—Yes, sir. 

5940. And you were then appointed a railway station 
staff officer, about the 20th March, and you occupied 
that post until the 20th April?—About that, sir. 


3941. What were your duties ?—To see that the trains 


came in; to see who came on the trains; to inform 
the Ordnance and the Army Service Corps, and the 
yarious branches; to see about the trucks coming for 
them, and maintain a strict discipline over everything ; 
and, in fact, to have. power over the whole of the 
railway station. One of the most particular duties at 
the beginning and all through was to supervise civilians 
and officers going down south. They were not allowed 


to go down south except armed with a pass signed by | 


headquarters, and that gave us a good deal of work. 

3942. You, of course, had nothing to do with the 
order in which goods were sent up from the hase 7--No, 
sir. 


Lieut.-Col. 
Cooper. 
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3043. It was some time after you commenced your 
duties before through traffic to the Cape was re-estab- 
lished ?—Yes, sir. 

3944. Would you tell us your experience of that time 
as to the difficulties of obtaining stores from the base, 
or getting stores at all?—The difficulties were principally 
that the material could only be brought over by 
hand from Norvyal’s Pont, the Fewlay Ridge not being 
opened at all, and they came up truck by truck. It 
was absolutely necessary to move over first of all the 
supplies to feed the men who were actually there. That 
was the first consideration. Almost at once then the 
communications became threatened, and that compli- 
cated still further what we had to do. In the first 
period it was slow business, and we were bringing a ton 
at a time—I am telling you of what I learned after- 
wards. At the same time there were troops moving to 
Springfontein who wanted feeding. Really at that 
time it was a hand-to-mouth existence. 


3945. Had you to look after the men at all who were 
sent down sick and wounded to the base ?—They requi- 
sitioned for accommodation for the men first of all in 
that first period, only for walking cases—cases who 
would have to walk between a mile and a mile and a half 
from the north to the south bank at Norval’s Pont. 


3946. That is, if a man was sufficiently strong to do 
that he was included ?—Yes. 


5947. Those were the men requisitioned for ?—Yes, 
and that began causing a congestion first of all in the 
hospitals at Bloemfontein, because you could only 
actually send practically well patients down at all. 


5948. So, owing to the condition of the rail, you could 
not send at all ordinary sick and wounded?—You could 
not send lying-down sick men—only the men who were 
capable of walking 15 miles. 


5949-50. How long did that period last?—As I do not 
keep a diary, my dates are bad’, but all dates about 
when the lines are open are in the Director of Railways’ 
wrders, and they are all filed. 


6951. Tell us roughly ?—I should put it at about ten 
days after I was there, sir; I would not be certain. 


3952. As to the second period after that, when com- 
munication was established, what was the position of 
matters as to traffic?—Norval’s Pont and Naauwpoort 
were blocked with every sort of supply, partly waiting 
to come up from Cape Town, and partly a mass of 
baggage of all descriptions, hospital things which had 
been left behind at Modder, which had come round and 
were waiting. That referred particularly to Norval’s Pont 
south. It was the duty of the officers down there to 
look after that. The senior officer was appointed to 
shift whatever was most important. Of course, every- 
body wanted that which affected them most. 
stringent orders had accordingly to be given. The first 
things, of course, were the supplies which the men 
needed, supplies to keep them going. 


3953. You mean actual food to enable them to live 7— 
Yes ; and then hospital things, which everybody pushed 
forward, which the Field-Marshal pushed forward, and 
gave orders should go quickly. Then the commanding 
officers were anxious about it. The brigadiers were very 
keen to get their tents and greatcoats for their men, 
who had been without them for a considerable time 
during this forced march to Bloemfontein. The Ord- 
nance had to be got up there, so the difficulties of giving 
everybody a little bit of something was very great 
owing to this enormous block. For a certain time the 
line was rendered almost impassable. 


3954. You also had to send troops south to maintain 
the communications ?—Yes, and that blocked us tre- 
mendously. It was a single line. 


5955. Were orders given, as far as you know, that 
medical comforts should be sent as soon as possible ?— 
I have that belief, sir. It was one of the first things 
we were called upon to see to. 


3956. Did you receive notice from the Principal 
Medical Officer to provide accommodation for con- 
valescent officers and men going south ?—I did, sir. It 
did not happen every day, but generally there were 
thirty to forty a day who used to come to me through 
the P.M.0O.’s secretary. 

3957. Were you able to send them off ?— 
when we got due notice. 


5958. Without keeping the men unduly at the station ? 
—That part of it worked perfectly, I think. As I have 
salu in my written statement, we were not satisfied with 


Always, sir, 
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the way they came in, in driblets, and I applied to the 
P.M.O. or his secretary, asking that some system should 
be started by which he should send a medical officer 
with a list to see that all the men were properly in the 
ivain. I was responsible that the train service should go 
punctually from Bloemfontein as far as possible. That 
was one of my first orders from the Director of Railways. 


3959. You were able to arrange that the men should 
come there just in time to get them into the train and 
get them off without undue delay?—I think the orders: 
were that they should be there twenty minutes before 
the train was got away with them. 


3960. There was no keeping the wounded unduly at 
the station?—No, not going south. 

3961. Who looked after the accommodation for them, 
or who looked after the men and superintended them 
during the journey down?—I should say, sir, that there 
was generally a medical officer there, but the orders 
were that those men who were sufficiently well should 
always have their rations and should take them with 
them. 


3962. And how about the sick and wounded who could 
not attend to themselves ?—Those only went down by 
the ambulance trains. I am talking in the first instance 
of the ordinary passenger train delay. 


3963. Did you have to look after the ambulance 
trains?—Only so far as placing the trains at any of 
the sidings for them to be loaded with the men a suffi- 
cient time before starting. 


3964. You saw them being sent down?—I saw them, 
but I had to put them on the goods siding so as to be 
out of the way of the traffic. 


3965. Was there any undue delay in putting the sick 
and wounded into the train?—No, in the first instance 
I rather wanted them to start off quicker than they 
were ready to, and the P.M.O.’s secretary asked that in 
the next case and in future the train might be at the 
siding a considerable time ‘before wanted, pointing out 
that it took such a long time to load up the sick fronr 
the various hospitals outside. I think I may say that 
on a good many occasions the train was in position and 
was started away at four, so as to allow lots of time for 
the hospitals to get their men in. At first I wanted 
to bustle them away, because every time the trains failed 
to start punctually delay was created right through. 


3966. You do not know, perhaps, on your own know- 
ledge, whether the sick and wounded who were sent 
down in the ambulance train had ordinary nurses to 
look after them; JI mean ambulance trains ?—The 
ambulance trains came in and went down practically 
under the command of some medical officer. I could 
not say any more than that, sir. 

5967. Did you ever hear any complaint of the 
ambulance trains ?—No, ‘sir. ee 


3968. Did you have any experience yourself of the 
hospitals? I suppose not?—No, sir. I went to see 
friends in them, ‘but I was perfectly well the whole 
time, and I did not have any particular experience of 
the hospitals. 

5969. You could not 
on that, then ?—No. 


5970. Is there any other information you can give 
us ?—With regard to the second period in that state- 
ment I have handed to you, where it turns upon the sick 
coming down from Glen, from the north, and the sick 
coming up from the south, that was a point which I 
did notice a little. I was always informed by the 
P.M.O. that these sick were coming down and asking 
what accommodation I could get. It has to be borne 
in mind that the Glen section was treated purely as a 
military section; it might have been a tramway, it did 
not interfere with the ordinary traffic coming up. The 
part running down did. The trains were very irregular, 
and very often the ambulances were waiting a long time 
for them. These were men who were coming from a 
field hospital or were wounded men coming:from an 


engagement from field hospitals to a general hospital at 
Bloemfontein. 


5971. That was from the south?—From the north— 
from Glen and from Karee Siding. 


5972. You received due notice of them?—I think I 
may say always, because it was only a small section, and 
there was very little work on the telegraph in connec- 
tion with them. From the south the lines of communi- 
cation being threatened, regiments had to be send 
down. That is to say, a brigade I am interested in 


give us any useful information 
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myse.f. The field hospital was more or less at Bloem- 
fontein, because all the other battalions were scattered 
down the line, as far as Kaffir Bridge. They used to 
send their men up, perhaps six, with an orderly. They 
would perhaps be in the first stages of fever or dysentery. 
The ambulances for them were not always punctual. I 
raised the question about them, and used always to 
send the orderly who came up or telephoned up to com- 
municate about them, and then thes ambulances came, 
but there was delay, and to a person who did not under- 
stand the difficulties I think it might have appeared an 
unpleasant delay. I do not know the length of time, 
but I should put it at from two to four hours. It is a 
thing I should hhave liked not to have happened, ‘but 
I treated it as a difficulty due to a great extent to the 
telegraph communication being very much blocked. 


5973. You were not informed of the coming of these 
men, and you think it was possibly due to the difficulties 
in telegraph communication ’—There was a tremendous 
block on the telegraph line, and the traffic down and up 
was heavy, and the ambulances at command were insufli- 
cient. The question was raised between ourselves and 
the P.M.O. whether one could do anything in the way of 
ambulances. It did not seem quite feasible at that time. 
Tt would be taking valuable men away, I think, for ‘solated 
cases. These did not come up every day, and in the 
second place the ambulances would have been wanted for 
something else. I had the case of a man who was very 

ill who came up at night. Wecould not get him into any 
hospital as they were all full. We put him under the ser- 
geant of the guard in the waiting room, and he was told 
to see that the man was properly looked after, and he was 
made to report on the matter the next day. When I was 
informed about them, urgent cases like that were sent to 
the hospital half a mile up the line, I think a civilian one. 
Every time that T really had reason to consult with the 
P.M.O. through the secretary, we were met with fairness, 
although, as I say, there were certain things which were 
not satisfactory in that way. 


3974. You did not see any cases of men lying about in 
the sun unattended 2—No, sir, because the cases in the 
station who had to lie waiting for conveyances were all 
under cover, under a station like any of our London 
stations, at least to some extent. 


3975. (Dr. Church.) It appears that on one occasion 
there was a truck or trucks full of men from Karee Siding 
who were outside the station from five or six in the movn- 
ing to three in the afternoon. Were vou aware of that ?— 
I read that, sir, in the paper, but I have no recollection 
of the case ; I do not know the date. 


3976. You were not responsible ?—I do not know, sir, I 


do not know the date. 

3977. You do not know the date?—No ; Karee Siding 
was only open a short time before I went away. 

3978. But such a thing you would say during your time 
was except‘onal, at all events, if it ever happened ?— 
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From that part decidedly so, and unlikely to have 


occurred, I think, from the fact that the distance of line 
was so short. 


5979. What we want to know is, do you remember any 
such case as that occurring ?—Not that length of time, 
sir, not men left in a wuck. I have seen men tying 
uown, but I think they were from the south entirely. 
They were in the station waiting for ambulances, but I 
have no recollection of any case of that during my hours, 
or in that direction. 


3980. What is the longest time you have seen them 
waiting, to the best of your remembrance ?—It is a very 
difficult thing to answer that, because one might ask if 
this man has been notified to his hospital. I would then 
be going a mile away on some other matter, and when I 
came back I might see him there still or I might not. I 
shovld say that on an average about three hours would 
be my idea of the length of time they had to wait. 


5981. (Professor Cunningham.) Were those delays 
due to the difficulty that the P.M.O. had in getting trans- 
port?—I think in the cases of the men from the south 
they were difficulties resulting from the field hospital 
being without transport at a distance from the station. I 
think the cases of men coming from a field hospital to a 
general hospital would ‘be due to notification not being 
sent in in sufficient time, or to the fuct that all the am- 
bulances and the transport were required out un some 
expedition. 

5892. If notification did not come it would take a 
considerable time to arrange transport ?—It would. 


5985. What would be the cause of that difficulty ?— 
Well, the whole of the camps and places were around the 
town, at the furthest distance from the station. They 
were to the south and south-west of the station, and the 
station was at an apex here, and it took a long time to 
communicate any orders from one place to another in that 
way. 


3984. That difficulty would not have occurred, you 
think, if the Army Medical Department had control of 
their own transport?—I think it would have been 
avoided. 


3985. Do you think this was a difficulty which arose 
through the Army Medical Department not having control 
of its transport ?—I think a good many difficulties cer- 
tainly resulted in that sort of way. I saw the advantage 
of the centralisation of transport very much at the 
Modder, where I was at one time. There I for one got 
the advantage of the experience, because I had the call 
on 20 wagons if I wanted them at any time. That was 
because they were centralised under one head for the con- 
veyance of baggage from one place to another. At Bloem- 
fontein I had none under me at all, and it is a very diffi- 
cult question to think out how the thing is best for a big 
movement. I could not now give you an opinion upon 
it. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Colonel Carrwricut, Canadian Mulitia, called; and Examined. 


3086. (President.) When did you go to South Africa ?/— 
I arrived in Cape Town the last day of November. 


3987. What were your duties /—Until the 15th of Feb- 
ruary I was occasionally staff officer at Orange River. 


3988. When did you say you arzived ?—On the last day 
of November. . 


3989. What were the duties you had to do there? 
—The first month I built all the sidings, and_ did 
’ work of that sort, and during that time I was at Mag- 
ersfontein on the day of the battle once or twice putting 
the engines on the track, and things of that sort. 

3990. The evidence you can give us is about the trans- 
port, is it not?—I have not the slightest idea of the 
questions you are going to ask me. I do not know why I 
was called. I can give evidence about everything which 
came under my view. 


3991. I will clear the ground for you. Did you see 
anything yourself in connection with hospital manage- 
ment while you were over there ?—Of course, I had a 
certain amount to do with it in this way, that I was con- 
tinually having men sent from different points down to 
me; sometimes I had naturally to provide empty cars, 
and to look after the men when they were in them, and 
see that they got into the hospitals. I continually saw 
them as they were coming and going between stations. 


3992. That is what I call transport. You did not visit 
any of the hospitals, or have anything to do with hos- 
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pitals ?—Nothing officially. I have been in them, but had 
nothing to do with them officially in any shape or way. 
5995. What hospitals did you visit unofficially 7—The 
three we had we called Nos. 1, 2, and 4, at Orange River. 
I went in to see friends occasionally. 
3994. Did you hear of any complaint as to this ?—At 
Orange River, during that time do you mean? 
3995. Yes?—No, everything was praise. 
3996. What did you do after you left Orange River ?— 
I joined Nisbet’s Horse, not as an officer, but as a scout. 
35997. You were on active service for how long ?—I was 
with them until the 7th of April—with Lord Roberts’s 
Column. ¢ 
3998. What happened on the 7th of April ?—I ‘joined 
General Hutton’s force. I went on his staff at his: 
request. ; 
3999. Still on active service, still fighting ?—Yes. 
4000. Until what time ?—I left Pretoria the day after 
Baden-Powell got away. It was about the 18th. 
4001. You came straight to England ?’—Then I went to 
the Cape. 
— 4002. Did you see the hospitals there ?—I saw Wood- 
stock Hospital. 
4003. You saw the Woodstock Hospital?—Yes, for 
about an hour; I was only in it about an hour. 
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4004. Tell us about it?—I did not visit it. I went 
there to undergo an examination before the Medical 
Board with reference to whether I would stay there. or 
not. 

4005. Did you see it enough to be able to give us 
information which will assist us in knowing its con- 
dition ?—I was for about an hour walking about waiting 
for the Board. I did not know of this trouble in any 
way, but I thought that the hospital in itself was rather 
close to the sea. At the same time I did not notice 
anything against it. I thought it was a beautifully 
fresh place. I liked the look of the piace. The men 
seemed happy, and I asked them several questions. I 
saw one or two of our own men there, and I asked them 
if they were suffering in the way the papers said. They 
said no; everything was very nice there. 

4006. Did you notice any bad smell there at that 
time?—There was nothing at that time, although the 
tide water was within 75 or 100 yards of the hospital, 
and the water was only a very few feet below it. 

4007. Was that the only hospital you saw at that 
time ?—That was the only one. 

4008. And then you came to England?—I came to 
England straight from there. 


4009. You have seen a great deal of active service, 
but very little hospital work?—Of course, I saw the 
field hospitals. 


4010. Not as a patient ?—Well, I was three days with 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Major Brexxinsor, Royal Army Medical Corps, called; and Examined. 


4019. (Prvsident.) You have been out to South Africa, 
I believe ?—I have just returned from there. 


4020. In what capacity did you go out there 7-Witl 
the 20th Field Hospital. 

4021 Where did you go to first?—We were at Green 
Point Column, waiting for some time, but we first did 
duty outside Bloemfontein at a place called Donker’s 
Hoek. 

4022. You went out well equipped for a hospital ?— 
Fully equipped as a hospital, and extra stuff which we 
-got through Lady Audrey Buller. 

4023. What date did you reach Bloemfontein ?—Harly 
in April, sir; I cannot give you the exact date. 

A024. What did you do there?—I was there for a 
month in medical charge of half of this field hospital, 
with the 4th Cavalry Brigade, at a place called Donker’s. 
Hoek, six or seven miles from Bloemfontein on. the line 
north. 

4025. Were you there as a field hospital with the 
forcee?—Yes, as a field hospital, but we eveniualy 
became a stationary hospital. 

4026. At that spot?—Yes, at that spot. 

4027. What is the name of it?—It was the left half 
of No. 20 Field Hospital at Donker’s Hoek with the 4th 
Cavalry Brigade. I do not think you have heard of it 
before. je 

4028. How do you spell that?—Donker’s Hoek—it 
means “dark corner” in Dutch. 

4029. Practically you were half a field hospital turned 
into a stationary hospital?—For the time being, yes. 

4030. What kind of patients did you get?—Mostly 
enteric and dysentery; more enteric than any other 
~utlass of case. : 


4031. How many patients did you have?—When I 
evacuated the hospital I had 106 cases, more than half 
of whom were either enteric or were under observation. 
for it. 


4032. When was it you did leave?—In the middle 
of May, sir; I have not my diary. 


4033. When did you commence ?—Harly in April. 


4034. How many had you when you first got there? 
—QOh, they gradually collected to that number; the 
Cavalry Brigade only marched out when we arrived. 


4035. You had no wounded there ?—We had only two 
wounded cases there. 


4056. How were the sick and wounded looked after 
there ?—Well, we had some extremely serious cases of 
enteric fever, and I think they were well looked after. 
We only lost one case of enteric fever during the whole 
of the time we were there, and he died of the effects of 
double pneumonia which he developed after the first 
disease left him ; that was the only case we lost. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


the Australians in a longa, and I heard a gcod deal 
from them, but it was ouly hearsay. 


4011. You had no personal experience of your own? 
—None whatever of my own. 


4012. So you could only tell us what people told you 
about ?—I went through the Kroonstad hospitals look- 
ing for a friend whom I could not find, and visiting 
other friends, : 


4013. But that would not enable you to give us much 
information about this hospital. We want to know?— 
It was very bad at that time. 


4014. At what time ?—About the 10th May. 


4015. It was during the advance, was it not?—Just 
about the middle, yes. The military were not there; 
nothing was up there in the way of transport. 


4016. We know about that time fairly well, I think. 
There was great pressure there, I believe. Is there 
anything in particular which you can tell us 7—I am not 
anxious to give evidence. 


4017. But we are anxious to hear it?—I have hearsay 
to impart to you, but what I actually saw myself was 
merely at the Kroonstad hospitals, and they, as a whole, 
were very bad. , Affairs at the Woodstock Hospital, as 
far as I could see, were fairly good. 


4018. I am afraid that does not assist us very much. 
We are much obliged to you. 


4037. What was the number of your staff who were 
there to look after these ?—One civil surgeon, a sergeant- 
major, and two corporals of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, a non-commissioned officer, a St. John’s Ambu- 
lance Brigade and 12 men actually doing duty. 


4038. That was your staff at the end of the time ?—Yes. 


4039. Were you able to attend properly to these 106 
cases /—Yes, they were all well looked after, and they did 
well. They all got their food. 

4040. What did you do in the matter of milk ?—Well, 
I had some difficulty at first, when my cases began to in- 
crease in number ; so I got the commanding officer of the 
camp to put the neighbour‘ng farms out of bounds for the 
troops, because so much of the milk was going by private 
purchase. Then I gave the farmers to understand that 
uf they did not supply the hospital with milk I would ~ 
commandeer their cows and have them milked by the 
Army Service Corps, and send the farmers themselves 
into Bloemfontein as prisoners. After that I had no more 
difficulty. 

4041. After that you got sufficient ?—I got as much as 
they could supply me with. I gave my patients three 
pints a day either fresh or condensed. 


4042. Did they run short of medical necessities ?—One 
day we had to give the men arrowroot made with water 
rather than with milk. I mean the men who were on a 
milk diet. That was when we could get no milk, but it — 
was before the measures were taken which I spoke of 
with regard to the farmers. 


4043. That was the only other case ?—Yes, that was the 


only case ; they got their three pints just the same as they 
would had they been in any European hospital. 


4044. In your opinion the men were well attended to? 
—Well, several men who were seriously ill asked to be 
allowed to stay with us when the hospital had to be 
broken up. Of course it was impossible, because the 
hospital was ‘becoming mobile. 

4045. At the end of May you became mobile?—Yes, — 
and I should like to say in evidence that there was one 
complaint made to me by a man who said he had lost 
money in the hospital, and he came to me with a definite 
complaint that it had been taken by the orderlies. I in- 
vestigated the complaint carefully and found he had no 
evidence ; he did not know whether it was taken by the | 
orderlies or taken by other patients in the hospital. The 
patients were constantly changed from one tent to 
another, and men were going in and out. I pointed out 
to the man that he had committed a crime by bringing 
money into the hospital. I explained thatto him. There — 
have been many loose statements made in this way, and 
in those cases the money might just as well have been 
taken by the patients and not by our orderlies. This 
man came to me with a definite statement, but it trans- — 
sp-red that he had absolutely nothing to substantiate it. 


4046. When your hospital became stationary, how 
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class of case that might come in. 
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were the men brought from the front to you?—I was at 
the headquarter camp of the brigade, and the men really 
had not to be conveyed any considerable distance to my 
hospital at all. There was no trouble about conveyance. 
They simply came in the ordinary way as sick out of the 
brigade camp. 


4047. Did you from time to time send your cases into 
Bloemfontein?—Only when I finally, evacuated the 
hospital. 


4048. How did you send them down?—Partly by ox- 
wagon, and the serious cases by train. 


4049. Have you any reason to suppose that they were 
not carefully looked after?7—No. I sent in a civil sur- 
geon, who was working with me, and he attended to the 
men on the ox-wagons. 


4050. Of course, you had tents ?—Yes. 


4051. Did you have to crowd them in the tents ?—I 
got some extra tents from the regimental authorities, be- 
cause they had a certain number of their men sick in hos- 
pital, and I made them give me tents for hospital equiva- 
lent to the number of tents that would have been rendered 
vacant by their reported sick, and, of course, there was 
inevitable overcrowding in some cases. Of the serious 
cases, however, I never got more than four or five in a 
bell-tent. I selected the serious cases, and kept them 
from being overcrowded. I divided the hospital into two 
halves. One half was entirely given up to enteric 
patients, and the other half was given up to any other 
All the serious cases 
in the hospital were provided with mosquito nets to keep 
the flies off during the whole time we were out. The 
men had a tremendous lot of work to do, because there 
were so many serious cases to look after. I got stretchers 
for most of the serious cases, because I borrowed ther 
from the bearers. 

4052. You felt no lack of necessities?—No, abso- 
lutely no lack of necessities whatever. 


4053. And you then became mobile, and were with . 


the field hospital?—Yes. I went into Bloemfontein with 
my half field hospital and joined the right half field ‘hos- 
pital; there and then we went by forced marches to 
Lindley to catch the 21st Brigade, to which we were 
attached. But I got ill after that, and did not see 
much of the actual fighting in the field. 


4054. Did you have to go into hospital?—I came down 
with the sick convoy to Railhead and from Railhead to 
Kroonstad, and then by ordinary train from Kroonstad 
to Norval’s Pont, aud in a hospital train to the Hdin- 
burgh hospital. I was down with West African malarial 
fever and dysentery. 


4055. How were xou looked after during that long 
railway journey?—In the hospital train I was looked 
after extremely well. It was No. 2 Hosnital Train. Of 
course, we had a hard time coming down in the ox- 
wagons; also coming down by the ordinary train, but 
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4056. Was there anything not done which you thought 
m‘ght have been done for your comfort in the cireum- 
stances ?—Coming down, do you mean ? 

4057. Yes?—Well, I think that it would be a good 
thing if the sick convoys were provided with a specially 
made-up box of medical comforts. There is such a thing 
made, but we could not get them at the front. It should 
be a box for sick convoys, each box made up to last so 
many men for so long. There was no fault with the 
people who brought me down. They gave me condensed 
milk made with water, but the water with which they 
mixed it was so muddy that I could not drink it. But 
we could not take the filters from the men at the front. 
I think it would be a good scheme if something in the 
way of jellies and other comforts and necessaries were 
made up, consisting of such things as Brand’s Essence. 


4058. Is there any other useful information you could 
give us?—I do not know whether it quite comes within 
the scope of this Inquiry, but there is one thing which I 
think will have to be done in future, and that is that the 
bearer companies and field hospitals will have to be one 
unit, because, as worked at present, it leads to unneces- 
sary sending about to borrow men from bearer com- 
panies for a field hospital. Another thing is that the 
men of the bearer companies, except those actually in 
action, are more or less idle. You have to send a request 
for them to get them, and I think it is waste of material. 


4059. What do you propose?—That the field hospital 
and bearer company should, as I believe is the case in 
India, be one unit, and the officers commanding a field hos- 
pital. should also have command of the men of the 
R.A.M.C. who belong tothe bearer company. J think that 
would save some waste of material, because a bearer com- 
pany is kept for its own special duties, and is not, except 
when one borrows the men, available for the men in the 


field hospital. I got men from the bearer company to 
help me. 


4060. (Professor Cunningham.) In other words, the 
bearers could not be turned into orderlies ?—The officer 


commanding the field hospital has not command of these 
men. 


4061. So you cannot make use of them?—You can 
through the officer commanding the bearer company, but 
I think that should be unnecessary. 


4062. What do you think of having the control 
of your own transport?—I think if it could 
arranged it would be an excellent scheme, because 


it has been our bugbear throughout the campaign, 
our having to borrow transport from other people. 


I certainly think we ought to have had that 
were practicable. That is the trouble. It would be a 
very great convenience. Our units are at present ccllected 
together ; they are not like a company of Engineers. We 
are collected together from the ends of the earth. 
get to know each other eventually, and after a time learn 
the separate men’s capabilities. But then our transport 
is constantly changing, and one does not know his trans- 
port riders, or what they are worth. 


if it 


(Lhe witness withdrew.) 


Mr. A. K. Bury, called ; and Examined. 


4063. (President.) You have been to South Airica?— 
Yes, sir. 

4064. In what capacity ?—I was a private of the C.I.V., 
a mounted infantry private. 

4065. Were you wounded or did you fall sick ?—I had 
enteric fever. ‘ 

4066. Where were you taken bad ?—At Karee Siding. 

4067. At what date?—The 13th April about. 

4068. What was done with you when you fell sick ?—1 
was left with Kitchener’s Horse, a Colonial troop out 
there, and then taken to a field hospital. | 

4069. What field hospital?—It was one which was 
organised on the spur of the moment ; there was not any 
regular one there at all. 

4070. How long did you stop with that ?—A fortnight. 

4071. How were you attended whilst you were there 


with that ?—There was a good dea] of work for the men 
to do. We did not have very much attention, and they 


were not trained orderlies. They were stretcher bearers. 


- quite at the front. 


4072. That was quite in the front at that time ?—Yes, 
There had been an action there the 
day before. 


4073. Were you as well attended as you could expect 


{ under the circumstances?—I think there were several 


things which might have been improved. 
3892. 


4074. Tell us in what respect ?—There were no bed- 
pans. I think there was one in the whole camp, and we 
had to get out of our camp and walk to the latrine, and at 
the beginning I had a good deal of diarrhoea, and there- 
fore, had to be out eight or nine times a day, and walk 
the 100 to 200 yards to the latrine and back. It was very 
cold at nights, and the walk, especially when one was: 
so weak, was very hard to do. They explained that there 
was only one bed-pan in the camp, but I think the latrine 
might have been much nearer. 


4075. Is there any other matter?—The thermometers 
were never washed before passing to another patient from 
the last. Some of the cases were diagnosed as enteric 
and others were not. We had the thermometer passed 
from one to another without even wiping. That was the 
orderlies’ fault, of course. 


4076. (Professor Cunningham.) Was the temperature 
taken in the armpit ?—No, in the mouth. 


4077. Had you milk?—Yes. Some of it was not good. 
Even some of the condensed milk was not good. It did 
not seem to stand the climate. 


4078. Are there any other matters which struck you ?— 
Of course, we could not undress, but I can quite under- 
stand that at the front. 

4079. How long were you there/—I was a fortnight 
there. We were shifted about a good deal. We started 
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under wagons with tilts stretched across. There was a 
good deal of moving about. 

4080-1. You had to be moved about from place to 
lace ?—No, the hospital jas at the same place, but we 
got shifted about into different tents, or shifted from 
the wagons into different tents. 


4082. Had you any cause of complaint beyond what you 
have mentioned?—No, sir. They did their best for us. 
Hverybody there worked very hard indeed. 

4083. Where did you go to from there To Bloem- 
fontein. 

4084. To what hospital?—The Langman a private 
hospital. : 

4085. Have you anything to say about your journey 
there ?—We were very uncomfortable; we went In ox- 
wagons from Karee Siding, six miles, in the hottest part 
of the day. We had another journey to Glen. There 
the train was waiting for us; although we were ill we 
had to sit up all the time, and that was .very hard. At 
Bloemfontein we had a long wait before the ambulance 
was tetched. We waited there one-and-a-half to two 
hours. 

AQLS. What have you to say about the Langman 
Hospital?—It was excellently conducted, 


4087. You stopped there until you were convalescent ? 
—I was sent to Wynberg ; I had not been up at all till 
then. 


4088. And what have you to say about Wynberg?— 
I very strongly objected to the way they mixed up the 
cases there. I was sent down with fever, and was in a 
very low condition. I weighed four stone less than when 
Y went out, and we were put in a ward there—B6 Ward 
--and were mixed up with the venereal cases. There 
were nine in the ward that I was in, mixed up with some 
other enteric patients. The baths were common to us 
all. The washing and the feeding utensils were common 
to all. Some of the venereal cases were very bad in- 
deed ; they came from Kimberley, where they could not 


There was no isolation latrine. 
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et proper attention. The next ward was in the same 
Tae to ours. There were two wards divided by 
lavatories. In the next ward there were nine fellows 
with venereal disease and others with fever. We 
thought the cases might have been divided up, so that 
all the venereals could be put into one ward. It was 
rather an unpleasant feeling to be with them all the 
time. When one is ill and in a low condition it makes 
one feel nervous. : 

4089. Was there any other cause of complaint ?—No. 
Otherwise we were well off. We were very well fed at 
Wynberg. I was marked as soon as I was brought there. 
I might have been shifted off if I had complained. Then 


I came on the transport, and the same state of things 


existed there. The cases are very badly mixed. At 
the Herbert Hospital we were divided—the venereal 
cases, of which there were thirty, were put together. 
Everything was common 
to all on board ; we dined in the same messes, and, of 
course, it was very bad to have the feeding utensils all 
mixed. The venereal cases had to take their turn in 


acting as orderlies, and in handling and cleaning the 


utensils. In the matter of blankets also there was 
mixing up. You would return your blanket into a rack, 
but you never knew whether you would get your own 
blanket again or somebody else’s; as a matter of fact, 
we disobeyed orders and did not return them, so as to 
save getting other people’s. The vessel we came home 
in was not fitted for a transport ; it was a boat with iron 
decks, and got almost red-hot when crossing the line. 
It had very small port holes, was a cargo boat, and, 
though a lot of us were convalescents, we had to go to 
work on it, to do our ordinary work, and do some 
nursing of the cases which could not get up. That is 
very trying when one is weak, and when one has to be 
up at night for two or three hours waiting on men who 
are very bad. The smell, of course, was very bad, and 
when you are feeling weak it is very unpleasant, and 
tends to break you up. 

4090. What was the name 


‘ of the vessel ?—The 
American.” 


(The witness w'thdrew.) 


Adjourned to Cape Town sine die. 
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PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. Lorp JustickE Romer (Preszdent). 


Sir Davin RicHMonp. 
Dr. W. 8. Cuurcn. 


(President.) As this is our first meeting in South 
Africa, I desire, on Lehalf of the Commission, to repeat 
a statement which was made by me in London before 
we left. There appears to exist in certain quarters the 
idea that this Commission is conducting its investiga- 
tions in private. That is a complete misapprehension. 
Subject t owhat follows, from the first, the whole of the 
evidence has been taken in the presence of shorthand- 
writers and made public, and this practice will be 
continued, and the evidence taken will be printed and 
published. It has been stated to us that some witnesses 
who could give useful evidence might be deterred by 
fear of consequences from coming forward and 
giving information. The Commissioners felt some diffi- 
culty with regard to this swbject, but they were deter- 
mined that information should not be withheld from 
them on any such ground. And on consideration they 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. Freprertck Harrison. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


came to the conclusion as the best course to adopt, under 
the circumstances, with regard to witnesses who informed 
the Commission that they felt apprehension as to giving 
evidence, and desired that course to be adopted, that 
their names, or the particulars by which they could 


be identified, should not be printed or published, 
though, subject to this, their evidence should be com- 


municated to the Press at the time it is made and be 
printed and published in the usual way. This course 
they have hitherto adopted, and intend to adopt in the 
future, though from their experience up to the present 
time the Commissioners believe that there will be but 
very few witnesses who desire to withhold their names. 
I need scarcely say that the Commission will take care 
that witnesses shall not be permitted to use the with- 


holding of their names as a cloak for making personal 
attacks upon individuals. 
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Major MacMuny, called; and Examined. 


4091. (President.) What position have you held in 


South Africa ?—I came out as a medical officer in con-- 


nection with No. 10 General Hospital. I am not a 

member of the R.A.M.C., but I am merely attached to 

it. At home I am a physician of the Wolverhampton 

General Hospital, and a volunteer and Surgeon-Major 

in the Army Medical Reserve, and in the Staffordshire 

Volunteer Infantry Brigade, and I came down here 
with No. 10 General Hospital. 


4092. When did you arrive?—I arrived at Kasi 
London early in April. 


4093. Did you stay there ?—No, we were ordered up 
to Bloemfontein at once. There was a telegram re- 
ceived from the Commander-in-Chief saying the hospital 
was to be sent up at once. 

4094. Did you go up with the hospital ’—Yes, I went 
up with the hospital. There was no delay on the road 
till we came to Bethulie, where the railway bridge had 
been blown up, and the train had to ibe sent across one 
wagon at a time over the bridge. There was a delay of 
about three hours in getting the train over one wagon 
at a time. 

4095. You went up with all tents and equipment ?— 
We left the tents at Hast London because we were told 
tents were not required—we were told that we shouid 
occupy buildings at Bloemfontein. 


4096. But the rest of your equipment was with you? 
—Yes. 

4097. When did you arrive at Bloemfontein ?—About 
two days and a half after leaving Hast London—about 
the third day. 

4098. How long was it after your arrival before 
you became established as a hospital? — Albout 
a week. We were sent to the Rest Camp until arrange- 
ments were made for the distribution to the different 
buildings which were at that time in the occupation of 
other medical officers. The hospital was then divided 
up among the public buildings in the town. A portion 
of it was sent to the Industrial Home, and a portion to 
St. Michael’s Home with the attached Officers’ Hospital 
—the Cottage Hospital as it is called. 


4099. Was that attached to St. Michael’s Home ?— 


Yes, and another portion to Grey’s College, and another 
portion to New St. Andrew’s. 


4100. Were those separate buildings ?—Separate 
buildings. Another portion to the Convent, another 
portion to the Upper Dame’s and Lower Dame’s Insti- 
tute. 

4101. Were they separate ?—Yes. Those were all the 
sections into which No. 10 General Hospital was 
divided. 


4102. Did the hospital then cease to be a general hospi- 
_ tal under one control?—No. We were a general hosp_tal 
divided up into sections, but under the control of the 
same commanding officer, and under the same secretary 
and registrar. 


4103. The buildings were sufficiently near to enable 
that to be done ?—Yes. 


4104. Were you attached to any particular section? 
—I was attached to St. Michael’s Home with the Officers 
Hospital attached at first ; after that another officers’ 
hospital was added on which was put into the Land- 
rost’s house, and subsequently I was given another ward 
to look after at the Residency, wh‘ch was formerly a 
ballroom belonging to President Steyn. It was turned 
into a hospital ward by Lady Roberts, and fitted up for 
36 wounded soldiers. 

4105. Were you chiefly looking after officers ?—I was 
looking after men as well. I had two civil surgeons 
with me who mainly looked after the men in St. 
Michael’s Home. I had control of the whole four 
hospital wards, with two civil surgeons under me. 

4106. And you visited them constantly /—Yes, night 
and morning; sometimes two or three times a day, 
according to the severity of the cases. 

4107. About what date in April did you absolutely 
commence work there?—I think it would be about the 
15th. S : 

4108. How many men had you to look after ?—I had 
about 70 men at St. Michael’s Home and 30 officers. 


4109. 30 officers beyond the 70 men?—Yes, and 
about 33 wounded men at the Residency Ward. 


4110. Were the officers and men you had to look after 
all wounded ’—No, they were mainly suffering from 
enteric; some had dysentery, but the bulk were suffer- 
ing from enteric. 


4111. Did you have sufficient medical officers for those 
patients ?—Yes, we had everything we wanted. 


4112. You had no difficulty in supplying the medical 
necessaries and comforts ’—No difficulty whatever. 
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4113. You had beds, of course ?—We had abundance 


of beds. The beds belonging to the St. Michael’s Home 
were commandeered before we came up. ‘There was a 
medical officer in charge of St. Michael’s Home who 
had got all the beds from the Sisterhood of St. Michael’s 
Home, and the Cottage Hospital had been already pro- 
vided as it belonged to the town, and the bedding for 
No. 2 Hospital, the Landrost’s house, was supplied 
by No. 10 Hospital, and the bedding for ths Residency 
Ward was also supplied by that hospitat. 

4114. You had ample bedding ?—Yes. 

4115. Did you ever run short of necessaries —No. 


4116. How about milk ?—Sometimes the milk went 
sour, but we had abundance of tinned milk .when that 
took place. Whenever a complaint was made it did nou 
take place again for nine or ten days. Sometimes the 
milk went bad in an unaccountable way. 

4117. It was bad weather ?—Yes, and we had tinned 
milk to fall back upon. 


4118. When you had no fresh milk ?—Yes. 
4119. Were you overcrowded at all ?—No. 


4120. Did you hear any complaints of any sort made? 
—No. Of course when we went up there first there was 
a tremendous rush, and it was not easy to distribute all 
the patients equally amongst the hospitals. Practi- 
cally Nos. 8, 9, and 10 arrived at Bloemfontein at the 
same time, and there was a little difficulty at first in 
distributing the patients evenly among them, but I 
heard no complaints of overcrowding. 


4121. How long were 
altogether. 


4122. Attending to the same hospital ‘—Yes. 


4123. And during the whole of that period did things 
work satisfactorily?—Very. I heard no complaints. 
Over and over again I have spoken to officers and asked 
them if they had any complaints to make, and they 
said “No.” 

4124. And the same with the men?—Yes. I alse 
spoke about the working of the field hospital and 
bearer companies, and they all said invariably, “ What- 
ever else may have broken down during the war, 
the Medical Department has not broken down.” Over 
and over again they made the same statement, that the 
medical arrangements were very satisfactory. There 
was an exception in Paardeberg; there was said to he 
some difficulty there in getting the wounded in. That 
was the only statement I heard made to the contrary. 
There was little difficulty in Paardeberg in getting the 
wounded collected quickly. 

4125. When did you leave there ?—Harly in July. 

4126. Where did you go then ?—I went up to Pretoria 
and was put on the Bourke Hospital in Pretoria. The 
Major in charge was Major Power. 

4127. Before you left Bloemfontein did you see any 
other hospital ?—Yes, I was brought in contact with the 
medical officers of most of the hospitals, and occasion- 
ally I visited the other sections of No. 10 Hospital and 
sometimes Nos. 8 and 9. 

4128. (Dr. Church.) How was No. 10 Hospital 
nursed ?—It was nursed by Army Reserve Nursing 
Sisters and by orderlies. The orderlies were members 
of the R.A.M.C., volunteers, and St. John’s Ambulance 
men. 

4129. What number of women nurses were there ?— 
Forty-eight in No. 10. That was for the week ending 
May 25th. 

4130. That is for all those different buildings 7—Yes. 

4131. (Sir David Richmond.) Those hospitals were 
all in buildings ; none in tents ?—That is so. 


4132. (Dr. Church.) The women were really superin- 
tendents ; they rather overlooked the nursing, and were 
not able to do much nursing themselves ?—I should 


months 


you there ?—Three 
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think we had one nurse to about 15 or16 men. That is 
merely a guess, but I think that would be about the 
average. 

4133. (President.) They did more than superintending 
then 2—Yes, they did nursing and gave instructions to 
the orderlies. 

4134. (Dr. Church.) There would only be about four 
in each of these places; you had eleven different places 
and 48 nurses?—In No. 10 General Hospitai for the 
week ending May 25th, there were 758 beds, and if you 
divide that by 48 you get the figure. 


4135. (President.) The general allowance is one nurse 
to 30 patients ?—Yes. 


4136. You were well within that?—Yes. 
4137. Was there any difficulty about the sanitary 


arrangements /—No. 

4138. Had you bed-pans?—Yes, abundance of bed- 
pans. 

4139. What kind?—The usual Army kind. 

4140. What are they made of +I think it is pewter. 
Some were made of earthenware, but there were a ‘ot 
of pewter pans used. 

4141. Which are the best?—I think the earthenware 
are more easily cleaned than pewter, but they are 
heavier. 

4142. Could they be used for field hospitals?—No. 
They would only be broken in being carried. A field 
hospital has to hurry up after the fighting body. 

4143. But the other pans can be carried ?/—Yes. 

4144. Did you visit the other hospitals that you saw 
sufficiently often to be able to tell us anything useful as 
to their condition?—If there had been anything radically 
wrong with the hospitals I should have heard of it. 

4145. Did you notice anything wrong?’—No. Being 
brought in contact with medical officers of the different 
hospitals I should have heard if there had been any- 
thing wrong. 

4146. Who was the principal medical officer in Bloem- 
fontein at that time ?—First, it was Colonel Stevenson, 
and he was changed for Colonel Exham. 

4147, Then you went to Pretoria 1—Yes. 

4148. You went direct, I believe? You did not stay 
at any place:n the meantime /—WNo. 

4149. What time dd you get to Pretoria?—About the 
4th July. 

4150. What position did you occupy at Pretoria ?—I 
was attached as medical officer to the Bourke Hospital, 
which was a hospital for officers. 


4151. How 
weeks. . 


long were you there?—About three 

4152. What have you to say as to the condition of 
that hospttal?—I think it was run upon exactly the 
same lines as the ome at Bloemfontein’ The officers 
were very well taken care of. They had an abundance 
of good food and drugs, and there was abundance of 
officers to look after them. I think there were between 
4Q and 50 patients. 

4153. Were there sufficient orderlies ?—Yes. 

4154. And sufficient nurses?—Yes; the nurses were 
Boer nurses, but they had all been previously trained 
by nursing Boers before we occupied Pretoria. 


4155. Were they able to discharge their duties effi- 
ciently 7—Yes, they all knew their work. 
4156. Had you a sufficient number of them ?—Yes. 


4157. So far as you are aware, was there any- cause 
of complaint in that hospital in Pretoria?—I never 
heard any. On the contrary, the officers spoke very 
highly of the way they had been taken care of in the 
hospital. 

4158. Then you suffered from no want of necessaries 
or beds?—No, we had abundance of everything. 

4159, Fresh milk?—Yles, supplied every morning, 
and in the evening as well. 

4169. Did you see any other hospitals at Pretoria 
when you were there?—I did; I saw all the hospitals 
there. 

4161. Sufficiently to be able to give us information as 
to their condition ?—Yes. I think I was able to form 
a fair opinion of the management. 


4162. What have you to say as to those?—I did not 
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see anything wrong. I inspected all the hospitals there, 
and I found everything quite correct. 

4163. You heard no complaints?/—None whatever- 
At the Artillery Barracks I thought it was not a good 
plan to have the hospital in the lower part of the 
building, and the men’s quarters above it, but with that 
exception I did not see anything that could be objected 
to. I believe that has been changed. ; 

4164. When you left Pretoria where did you go?— 
I went from Pretoria to Johannesberg, and I went over 
the hospitals, military and civilian. 

4165. How long were you there ?—About three days. 

4166. How did the hospitals strike you as beimg con- 
ducted there?—They seemed all right. I did not see 
anything wrong. I spoke to the medical officer in charge 
of each hospital and enquired into the disinfection of 
the enteric stools, and the sanitation of the hospitals 
generally, and I heard no complaints, and could find 
nothing wrong. 

4167. Where did you go after that?—I went from 
Johannesberg to Kroonstad. 

4168. About what date did you arrive at Kroonstad? 
—TI arrived at Kroonstad on the 29th July, and then 
went over the buildings which had been previously used 
for hospitals wheia the troops occupied Kroonstad, and 
I found some of them had been emptied as there was no 
longer any necessity for keeping them open. 

4169. Patients had been sent down?—Yes. The 
buildings had been evacuated because they were no 
longer required ; the patients had been sent down. 

4170. Did you see the buildings in which these hos- 
pitais had been put ?~Yes; I examined each separately. 

4171. Were they fit buildings?—One was the Grand 
Hotel, which was then occupied by a few officers, and 
another was the Kroonstad Hotel, which was then empty. 
Another was the Dutch Church, which then contamed 
70 patients, and the next was the Town Hall, then empty. 


Then there was a place called the Russian-Dutch Am- 


bulance, which was a house that had been occupied by 
the Russian-Dutch Red Cross Society. That was empty ; 
at least, it only contained a few Boer prisoners. I then 
went to see the Scottish Hospital, which was in huts, 
and No. 3 General Hospital, which was made up of 
hospital marquees. The Scottish Hospital was in per- 
fect order. 

4172. (Sir David Richmond.) Was it complete ?— 
Absolutely. There was a difficulty in getting up the full 
equipment for the Scottish Hospital at first, but whe 
I saw it on July 29th it was well equipped. ~ 


41735. Can you tell me how it was the equipment was 
long in being taken up?—I did ask Professor Clark, 
who was there, about it, and he said it was owing to 
other equipment having to be got up with the troops ; 
and it was impossible to get the hospital equipment up. 
Shall I read the history of it, that is to say the notes 
which I made of what Professor Clark told me about 
tit, because you will examine him when you get to 
Kroonstad ? 

(President.) I think we had better get it from him. — 


(Witness.) He explained why the equipment could not | 
come up, ‘but they got it up very quickly under the cir- 
cumstances. : 

4174. Is he there still ?—Yes. 


4175. Was he the head of the huspital?—He was one 
of the Principal Medical Officers. The Medical Officer ' 
in Charge is Colonel Cayley, but he is in charge of the 
surgical division of the hospital, andhe knowsabout it. 

4176. (Sir David Richmond.) When you saw the hos- 
pital, was it in complete working order ?—Yes. 

4177. (President.) And things were betng conducted 
satisfactorily when you saw it?—It was a macnificent 
hospital. I never saw anything better. They had every- 
thing they wanted, the X-ray apparatus and everything 

“ 


in perfect i i 
cg working order, and a beautiful operating 


4178. Is ‘that @ voluntar ite Vie 
hospital. untary hospital ?—Yes, a private 


4179. Have you seen much of th : 
in South Africa ?—I have seen most of Hie: ek 


ie How do ihey compare with the regular hospitals? — 
a aE had more extras than the regular hospitals ;_ 
they had more things that regular hospitals would not 
take up with them in ithe way of furniture, perhaps. 
better beds—better looking beds—but I do not think 
any more useful than at a military hosp‘tal, 
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4181. How are they able to get those—their equip- 
ment must have been heavyy?—Yes. The Director of 
_ Railways toid me that a civil general hospital takes eight 
times more tonmage than-a correspond:ng military hos- 
pital. 

4182. Hight times more tonnage ?—Yes, they bring up 
an enormous lot of unnecessary material. 

4183. (Sir David Richmond.) Is that comparing huts 
with tents?—I do not think so. 

4184. The Scottish Hospital was in tents?—It was in 
papier maché huts. 

4185. (President.) How were the civil hospitals able 
togetup|theirequipment and supp igs?—They got them 
up ‘by instalments; they got enough for tthe immediate 
exigencies of the case, and afterwards they got up more 
equipment as the line became clear. It had to be taken 
up on a single line—it is only a single line of railway. 

4186. When you were at Kroonstad did you find any 
subject of complaint, any matter to be observed upon in 
any of the hospitals ’—No, there was nothing whatever. 
I was told by the civil surgeon there when the Army came 
in that at first there was considerable pressure; they 
could not find beds at once, but they commandeered all 
the beds in the place. They got together all the bed- 
ding they could get in the piace as quickly as possible 
until the General Hospital came up. Then the Scottish 
Hospital came up very soon after, and No. 5 General 
Hospital. 

4187. Where did you go to from Kroonstad ?—I went 
on to Bloemfontein. 

4188. (Dr. Church.) Did ‘you ask how long it was 
before they were able to get beds, or stretcher beds, for 
the Dutch Church at Kroonstad?—I found out all that 
from Professor Clark. He said on the 2oth the 
patients in the Grand Hotel had not been provided with 
beds, but in a very short time they were. 

4189. What date did they arrive?—The Scottish Hos- 
pital arrived on the 25th May, and No. 5 General Hos- 
pital arrived also on the 25th May. The sick began to 
come in very quickly. 

4190. Soon after the arrival of the hospitals ?—Yes. 


4191. I have not got in my mind the exact length of 
time, but for a considerable time those in the Dutch 
Church had only their greatcoats and perhaps blankets as 
bedding ’—I have a note here that the want of beds in the 
town hospital was supplied by No. 4 General as soon as 
they were unpacked, so that by June 5th every man was 
supphed with a bed. No. 3 had 800 beds. 

4192. Is that at Kroonstad ?—Yes. 


4193. What was the date the Scottish Hospital came 
up ?—May 25th. 

4194. So that it was not till after the Scottish Hospital 
came up that the whole of the beds were supplied ?— 
They had requisitioned every bed in the town and got 
all they could get thold of. Some of the men had not 
bedsteads, but they had blankets. They were lying on 
wooden floors. 


4195. You did not hear how those were obtained ?— 
I have a letter here from the Principal Medical Officer to 
Major Reade in which he says a bill has come in for 
£74 11s. for bedding and bedsteads. 

4196. ‘There was a Committee, of which Mr. Woods 
was the head, who appear to have been able to get 
bedding for the men when there was this difficulty ?— 
I did not hear about that while I was there, but they 
told me the beds required were supplied by the General 
Hospital when it came up. There was not a sufficiency 
of bedsteads, but the patients were covered up. I do 
not remember hearing about the Committee; I may 
have done, but it has escaped my memory. 

4197. Can you give us any information as to the com- 
position of the Committee? Mr. Woods was a banker at 
Kroonstad, and he was applied to by Mr. Guthrie 
whether they could not do something, and they got leave 
to spend money, and it was by Mr. Woods’ action, as we 
understood, that they were able, not to commandeer, 
but to buy a large number ?—I think the medical officers 
were given a free hand by Surgeon-General Wilson to 
buy what they wanted until their equipment was un- 
packed. That is what I understood. They were allowed 
to buy anything they required, and they did buy up 
everything in the town. Kroonstad is a small place ; 
it is only a village. 

4198, (President.) Did you ever see Mr. Guthrie—did 
you know Mr. Guthrie, M.P.?—I did not meet him ; I 


La 


heard of him ; I think he went away early in the course 
of the war. 


41984. In his evidence Mr. Guthrie says—I am going 
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several men complained to him; one or two officers 
complained to him that their diet was not good, and 
there was no fresh milk. He says: “T remember one 
officer telling me—I think I could let you have his 
hame, and you can ask him yourself—that he had had 
‘no fresh milk, and got no eggs, and nothing.’ That 
was his expression” ?—I expect in that case, probably, 
as in the case of other hospitals, the milk may have 
gone sour that morning. Sometimes they had tinned 
milk, and they used to grumble about it. 

4199. But you feel sure the rule was fresh muk, and 
tinned milk was only the exception?—We had 200 pints 
of fresh milk ordered for the hospital, and I think about 
three times while I was at St. Michael’s Home it went 
sour. 


4200. Was there any want of eggs; did you ever hear 
any complaint of not getting eggs?—I never did. We 
had abundance of fresh eggs given us. 


4201. (Dr. Church.) Was that Committee an indepen- 
pendent one ?--I never heard of it. If they had done much 
I should have heard of it when I went to Kroonstad. T 
know the medical officers were given a free hand to buy 
anything they wanted. 

(Professor Cunningham.) It was at Pretoria that the 
Committee was formed. 


(Dr. Church.) Yes, you are right ; that is so. 


4202. (President.) Do you remember on what date Pre- 
toria was occupied ?—I think it was early in June. 


4203. It was the 5th June. With regard to the hos- 
pitals at Pretoria, Mr. Guthrie states this as to their con- 
dition on the 14th June: “I think there were seven hos- 
pitals then in Pretoria, and I found that they were very 
short of everything. They were short of drugs, and short 
of blankets ; none of them had sheets ; a few had a few 
pillows, and a few in the bu‘ldings had beds. But they 
were |short of everything, short of appliances: such 
things as bed-pens did not exist, they were an unknown 
luxury” ?—I heard nothing about that. 


4204. That was not the condition of affairs at any 
tate when you came up?—The hospitals when I came up 
were all fully equipped—all that I saw, and I saw the 
whole I believe. 

4205. Bed-pens, beds, blankets, and drugs ?—Yes, 
everythyng. 


4206. Did you hear when you were_up in Pretoria 
of there being a condition of affa‘rs prior to your going 
there such as Mr. Guthrie describes ?—I did not. 

4207. (Sir David Richmond.) When did you arrive in 
Pretoria?—On the 4th July. 


4208. And this refers to a fortnight before ?—Yes, 


4209. You would have heard it if it had taken place 
only a fortnight before?—Yes, I should say so. 

4210. (President.) Going back to Bloemfontein for a 
moment; at St. Michael's Home, was there any distinc- 
tion made between the wounded and enteric patients ?— 
We separated them as much as possible. We kept en- 
terics as much as possible in wards by themselves. 
Sometimes we could not do it, but we did so as much as 
possible. When the pressure was relieved we did it 
altogether, of course, but at first when the pressure 
was: great we could not do it. 

4211. Mr. Burdett-Coutts says when he went up to 
Bloemfontein, in April, “In the Raadzaal the enteric 
patients and the wounded were side by side, and in 
St. Michael’s Home?”—We had very few wounded 
indeed at St. Michael’s Home—I do not think more 
than six among the men, and three or four among the 
officers when I took over the hospital. 

4212. You did endeavour to keep them as separate 
as you could?—Yes; we did keep them as separate as 
we could. 

4213. Passing once’ more to Kroonstad, was the 
condition of the hospitals when you were there satis- 
factory, in your opinion ?—~Yes. 

4214. In every respect ?—Yes. 

4215. Well supplied ?—Yes, I asked the question if 
there was abundance of supplies—I asked the question 
at each hospital I went to. 


4216. They had beds, bed-pans, and fresh milk ?7— 





Yes, and abundance of drugs and surgical instruments. 
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4217. From Kroonstad did you go back to Bloem- 
fontein 2—I went from Kroonstad to Bloemfontein, and 
from Bloemfontein to Norval’s Pont. 


4218. Did you see anything more of the hospitals 


after you left Kroonstad?—At Norval’s Pont, yes. I | 


went to see the hospitals there and inspected the 
Edinburgh Hospital and the Convalescent Camp at- 
tached to the Convalescent Hospital, close to the Edin- 
burgh Hospital. 


4219. In what condition did you find it?The 
Edinburgh Hospital was simply perfect. 


4220. That is a voluntary hospital ?—Yes. 


4221. How about the other?—The other was very 
good; there was nothing to.complain of. The patients 
were in marquees. 


4222. Were there any bell-tents at that time ?—No. 


42923. Were there female nurses at that time ?— 
They had two Army Reserve Nursing Sisters and one 
private nurse. There were in the hospital only 103 
patients. That was at the Convalescent Hospital at- 
tached to the Convalescent Camp. 


4224. You found no cause of complaint at any time 
there at Norval’s Pont ?—No. 


49925. Then where did you go?—We went from Nor- 
val’s Pont to Deelfontein. 


4226. Were there any hospitals there ?—The Imperial 
Yeomanry Hospital was the only one. 


4227. Have you any observation to make about that? 
—No, it seemed all right. The arrangements were 
very perfect, too. They had everything they possibly 
wanted. The hospital was mostly in huts, as in the 
case of the Edinburgh Hospital. 


4228. Does that complete your list ?—No, I went to 
Kimberley and examined the hospitals there. 


4229. What time were you there?—I arrived on the 
6th August. I found the only hospital used there at 
that time for military purposes was No. 11 General 
Hospital. 


4250. That was the only one?—Yes; there were a 
few officers left in the town in the Civil Hospital, but 
all the men had been transferred to No. 11 General 
Hospital. 


4251. The Newton Camp Hospital had been given up 
at that time ?—Yes. 


4232. What condition was the hospital in at Kim- 
berley ’—Excellent. 
There were 864 men in the hospital then, with 277 
enterics in No, 11 General Hospital. All the patients 
were in marquees ; no bell-tents were used. 


42355. Was there a sufficiency of orderlies ?—An 
abundance of orderlies and 22 nursing sisters, all 
trained, including a superintendent who was an army 
nurse. The orderlies were made up of R.A.M.C. men, 
one sergeant-major, six sergeants, 93 trained orderlies, 
and 61 St. John’s Ambulance men. : 


4234. (Sir David Richmond.) This was after the ex- 
treme pressure was over?—Yes, it was on the 6th 
August. There was not very much pressure I think— 
it was when the pressure was over, 


4235. (President.) That brings us up to date ?—Yes. 


4256. There are one or two general questions I 
should like to ask you. Have you had much experience 
as to field hospitals ?—No, I have not seen any: field 


hospitals here, but, of course, I know what a field 
hospital is. 


4237. Have you sufficient knowledge to be able to 
give any opinion as to whether they should have their 
own means of transport, that is, their own means of 
carrying their tents and equipments ?—I think it would 


be ee better if they had their own means of trans- 
port. 


4238. (Sir David Richmond.) Is that a theoretical 
expression of opinion, or from your own experience ?— 
I have heard it over and over again that the Medical 


Department would get on much better if they had their 
own transport. 


4239. (Mr. Harrison.) The field hospitals ?~Yes. 


4240. (President.) Take a general hospital; when 
you want more medical stores what do you do?—We 
requisition for them. : 

4241. Who requisitions for them?—In my own 

. ‘ . ca 
had to requisition to the officer conimahiia ee 
requisitioned on the Advanced Depdt of Medical Stores 
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at the head section. The stores were not there, and 
they were requisitioned from the Advanced Depdt of 
Medical Stores. 
4242. I suppose in moving a general hospital up-country 
from the base you carry your medical stores with you ?— 
Certainly. 
4243. And your general equipment ?—Certainly. 


4244. Sufticiently for what time? Is there any rule 
as to that ?—It depends upon whether the store can be 
replenished or not; if you are not likely to replenish 
it it should be stored for at least a month. 


4245. Have you found any difficulty in getting the 
equipment or stores by the system of having to requisi- 
tion ?—I never found it so at Bloemfontein. Some- 
times a drug had run short, but we had another equally 
good to replace it. Sometimes in the treatment of 
patients we could not get enough salol, but we supplied 
another drug until there was more salol. There was — 
a huge run on salol, and sometimes it did run short. 


4246. Is the allowance of orderlies for a general 
hospital sufficient ?—I think it is. We had sufficient. 


4247. There are 520 beds in a general hospital, I 
think ?—Yes, > 


4248. Did you find that there was a sufficient number 
of orderlies for them ?—At first when I started I found 
the orderlies were not trained’ as well as I could wish. 
The St. John’s Ambulance men are not trained as 
well as the R.A.M.C., nor are the volunteers, but in 
a few days they took up the work fairly well, especially 
with a nursing sister to instruct them. In a week ~ 
IT had very little trouble with the orderlies. 


4249. What happens if the orderlies fall sick 7—We 
get regimental orderlies, of other trained orderlies to — 
replace them if we can; if we cannot get trained 
orderlies we get men from the Rest Camp. 


4250. Is it your opinion that the allowance of order- 
lies for a general hospital is sufficient to make allow- 
ance for possible sickness and casualties of any sort 
among the orderlies?-If regimental orderlies could 
not be got to replace them I should say not, but with © 
regimental orderlies I should think co. 


4251. You think you can supply them in sufficient — 
time?—We have done so until the other trained 
orderlies have come out. 


' 4252. In stationary hospitals, general hospitals, and 
base hosp‘tals, do you think it might be advisable to 
use more female nurses than orderlies?—I think so. — 

4253. Have you found yourself at all hampered at 
times by the returns you have to make in times of war? | 
—Yes; I think that a great deal of that book-work 
ought to be delegated. to clerks. I do not think it~ 
suitable work to make returns which have nothing to — 
do with professional work. 

4254. Da you think the forms might be reduced 
in time of peace ?—Yes. 

4255. And especially in time of war?—Yes; I 
they are a perfect nuisance. 

4256. I understand that the time of the principal 
medical officer of a base hospital and a stationary 


hospital is almost wholly taken up by administration ? 
—That is so. 


think 
} 


4257. Can you suggest any means by which that could - 
be avoided ’—I think one ought to have the advantage 
gained by the experience of a senior medical officer, 
and I think if they had a clerk appointed for the 
purpose it would be much better, but the difficulty is” 
to train a man to make the returns properly. 


4258. Do you think it is practicable to get a clerk 
to do the returns in a proper and efficient form and 
at the same time leave the medical officer free to do 
his medical duties ?—I think if the clerk were properly 
trained it would be quite possible; I do not see why 
he could not do it. 


4259. Who fixes on the site, in ordinary cases, of a 
hospital? Your experience does not enable you to speak 
about field hospitals, but take general hospitals 7— 


The principal medical officer fixes on the site for a 
field hospital, : 


4260. It is not the military commander, but the 
medical officer ?—Yes, the medical officer ought to do 
£0 In consultation with the military officer. 


4261. Have you heard of any complaints in South 
Africa at the commencement of this war as to proper 
sites not having been chosen?—No, I have not. 


~~ 
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4262. (Sir David Richmond.) As far as you have seen, 
have the sites been admirable ?—I have not seen any 
field hospitals here. There are only one or two field 
hospitals outside of Bloemfontein, and I cannot speak 
from personal observation, but I have not heard any 
complaints about the fixing of the site. 


4263. (Professor Cunningham.) Did you see the site of 
No. 9 General Hospital at Bloemfontein ?—Yes. 


4264. Was it a good site?—I did not see anything 
wrong with it. 


- 4265. Was it not damp in the morning and evening, 
with mists hanging about it?—All] the country round 


about is so, late in the evening and early in the morn- 
ing. It was on as high ground as any other hospital. 
There was no water lying about during the three 
months I was there. 


4266. We were told the drainage from the remount 
place passed into it?—That was not so, I am quite 
sure. It was between the kopje and the remount 
place, I believe, but I do not believe the drainage from 
the remount place could get to it. You get very severe 
thunderstorms there sometimes, and the water may 
have lain there during the night for a few hours, but 
it very soon soaked into the ground. It is by no means 
a marshy place. ed 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Professor James Dunzop, called ; and Examined. 


4267. (President.) What are your qualifications ?—I 
am an M.D, of Glasgow University, and am in my 
68th year. I have been Professor of Surgery in Ander- 
son’s College Medical School, and for a like period T 
was surgeon in the Glasgow Royal Infirmary. 


4268. In what capacity did you come over to South 
Africa?—I came out firstly on a holiday, leaving home 
in the beginning of January of this year to get rid of 
our Glasgow winter. Finding myself perfectly well 
and fit I offered my services as a surgeon to the P.M.O. 
at the base in Cape Town. 


4269. Who was that?—Surgeon-General Wilson. I 
offered to do anything, from poultices upwards. 


4270. He accepted your services /—At once. 


4271. When was that?—I began first on the 7th 
February. These services were gratuitously rendered, 
the Government not paying a penny either for my 
coming out or for my going home, or for my keep while 
I have been in South Africa, so that { am an indepen- 
dent voluntary civil surgeon. I have been attached 
to the huts at Wynberg No. 1 General Hospital since the 
7th February till last Thursday. 


4272. In fact you have been at Wynberg the whole 
time ?—I have been at Wynberg mostly the whole time 
except for a short time when I was invalided with 
boils. The African air does not quite suit me at my 
time of life, and possibly the work had something to 
do with it, especially when typhoid became so 
prevalent. 


4273. So that your experiences are confined to Wyn- 
berg ?—That is so; as a surgeon they are purely con- 
fined to Wynberg. I visited the other hospitals, but 
not to speak authoritatively of their condition. I know 
Woodstock, for example, but I can only speak with 
confidence and something like authority of what Wyn- 
berg had been at the beginning, and what it is now. 


4274. Then perhaps in your own way you will tell 
us about that hospital, what its ccndition was, and 
what its condition has been?—When I arrived on the 
7th February, and had wards allotted to me my wards 
were full of wounded soldiers from the front. I see Sir 
Dayid Richmond present, who is: Chairman of the 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary, and he will believe me when 
I say that the soldiers at Wynberg were as well treated 
as any patient I ever had in the hospital of which he 
is chairman—the Glasgow Royal Infirmary. There was 
no want of anything that money could buy, only there 
was a little delay on account of “red-tape”—there was 
too much “red-tape.” We had a little difficulty in get- 
ting things. We had to wait for a considerable time 
to get things because the Queen’s Regulations which 
bind down the Army Medical Department were like 
tight bands, which the Army Medical Department could 
not very well break from. As a civil surgeon In 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary I know that if we wanted a 
splint for any particular case that splint was in our 
possession within twenty-four hours if it was in the 
City of Glasgow, and if it was in London it was down 
by the first train, because it would be wired for. Not 
so with the Army Medical Department. However 
willing the men were, however willing the divisional 
surgeons were and the P.M.O.’s., they were bound down 
by so much “red-tapeism” that sometimes the whole 
thing was forgotten before the reply came. That was a 
weakness not on the part of any medical man, but on the 
part of the military system of our country. I thought 
so from my notions as a civil surgeon in Glasgow. We 
had to do with the transport system of Cape Town, and 
I may mention that at Cape Town there 1s only one 
man. If I wanted anything transported up to my 
wards from the pier there was either an affirmative or 
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a negative at once; there was no going round for a 
fortnight. We would get the thing up in a couple of 
hours by the first train, such was the perfection of the 
transport system as wrought by the Naval Department 
at Cape Town. 

4275. What was the system when you ran out of 
things or wanted things at Wynberg?) How did you 
get those things? To whom did the P.M.O. apply ?— 
In order that you may understand it, perhaps 1 might 
explain that the civil surgeon started his work in the 
morning at 9.15. His first duty on entering his hut 
was to read over carefully the reports of night nurses 
and the orderlies regarding the patients, regarding their 


condition during the night, and he initialed those after 


reading them. And if from the report of a Sister there 
was one patient in that bed that needed special care, 
everything else was left aside, and the surgeon went 
across and sat down by that sick man to give him the 
first care. That being over, the first question that 
presented itself was the dieting of the patients. Now 
the dieting is a great matter for the Queen’s Army 
Regulations. My patients were divided into three sets : 
“Ups” and “ beds,” and the “ ups” were sub-divided into 
men who could be up for a few hours and then have to go 
back to bed—such as a man with a bullet through his 
chest—and the men who could be up all day. The men 
who could be up all day came before me one after the 
other with a diet sheet. I knew what a man had 
yesterday ; I knew what he was to have that day, and 
I asked him how he was and what kind of a night he 
had, and about his food; if he would like something 
else, I filled up the diet sheet and handed him the 
paper, and he passed on. In that way I went on, and 
in a few minutes I had seen perhaps ten or twelve 
“ups.” Then there were the ‘“‘beds”—the broken legs, 
the amputations and the operation cases ; I required to go 
to them with the diet sheet and sit down by them and 
ask them about themselves, and how the food I had 
ordered had agreed with them, and I considered 
whether I would change it or not, or add thereto. Tren 
came the question of the medicine, of the splints. I 
wanted Thomas’s splint for a man; I was not quite 
sure whether I should take off his limb or not, but I 
wished to try and save it, and I might try it by means 
of Thomas’s splint. We have about fifty Thomas’s 
splints in Glasgow Royal Infirmary; I could have got 
one in a quarter of an hour. But here I could not get 
one for weeks. The Army Medical Department is not 
sufficiently advanced in the line of modern surgery to 
have what one’ would call modern appliances, that Pro- 
fessor Chiene will tell you we have in Edinburgh, and 
what we have in the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, and in 
the Western and in the Victoria. They are not up to 
date as we are. The reason why they are not up to 
date is this. The Army doctor has no opportunity of 
seeing medical practice in civil life. He does not get 
study-leave for six or eight months to attach himself in 
Glasgow to the Royal Infirmary, and to see modern 
surgery, to see operations in the head, to see the bullets 
looked for in the spinal canal and taken out after they 
have been located by the X-rays. That is beyond them. 
They are not advanced enough, simply because, owing 
to the Queen’s Regulations and the system, they have 
not had an opportunity. I think if our Army Medical 
Department had an opportunity of studying for five or 
six months at many hospitals, in Edinburgh Hospital 
or Glasgow Hospital, or some of the finer practical hos- 
pitals in London, these men would be abreast of the 
times. But it would be idle for me to say that the 
surgery that I saw performed by the Army doctor was 
such that any surgeon of experience would approve. 
No! A surgeon is born, and his _ hands become 
educated by experience, and his brains by common 
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sense and skill. But these men had no experience, 
and not only had they no experience—I do not speak 
of the whole range, because there are some very fine 
men doing very fine work—but the majority of them are 
not abreast of the times simply because they have had 
no opportunity for making themselves abreast of the 
times. And while they know the Queen’s Regulations, 
and know what they are not to do, they are not familiar 
with getting up at night and getting a man out of his 
bed and put under chloroform, and cutting down a 
strangulated hernia. Waiting till daylight means that 
the man will die. That is the kind of work with which 
we are familiar as civil surgeons. 'The Army Medical 
man has not had the same experience, and therefore 
has not had the same opportunity. If our Army 
Medical Department is ever to be of any use these men 
should have an opportunity of studying at such schools 
as those in Edinburgh, or Glasgow, or London. I have 
not answered your question yet. Coming to the ques- 
tion of what we do in going round a ward, seeing this 
man and that man, I may say there is an orderly with 
a book and pen and ink, and after I examine a man’s 
chest and ascertain exactly his condition I write in this 
book, probably the recipe for medicine or a splint, or 
plaster, or something, and at the end of my visit that 
book goes to the dispenser and is brought back with 
the material that I ordered at 12 o’clock. Nothing 
could be more perfect than that part of it. It was as 
perfect as anything I have ever seen in Glasgow, but 
it was when we came a little out of the line ef 
ordinary work that we found that the Army Medical 
Department was not quite on a level with such a hos- 
pital as the Glasgow Royal Infirmary. 


4276. Do I gather as the result of what you have 
stated that in the first place you are of opinion that 
the Army Medical surgeons are not quite up to the 
highest level of modern surgeons in the big London 
hospitals ?—That is so. 


4277. Secondly, you say that the ordinary military 
hospitals have not the most recent appliances for per- 
forming surgical operations ?—That is so. 


4278. And lastly, do you say, or do you not say, 
that there is a difficulty in getting any special surgical 
appliance that does not happen to fall within the 
general category of appliances ordinarily supplied to 
hospitals ?—That is so. 

4279. Those are the three heads ?—Yes. 


4280. Let us take the first. Can you offer any sug- 
gestion of improvement? How would you alter that ?— 
I would raise the status of the Army medical man by 
insisting upon him having study-leave. 


4281. To go into some general hospitals and see the 
most recent surgical work ?—That is so, and send him 
down not to fritter away his time but to have himself 
and his work reported upon by the Professor of Surgery 
of the University, so that the military authorities would 
exactly know that that man has been taking full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities that the country has given 
him to bring himself on a level with the ordinary civil 
surgeon. If he had not brought himself on a level 
with them off that man would go. I would not keep 
him an hour afterwards. 


4282. That is the remedy you suggest for that ?—Yes. 


4283. Now I pass on to the second head. Do you 
suggest that for ordinary hospitals, for the ordinary 
rough-and-tumble work of war, you would expect every 
hospital to be furnished with the best possible appli- 
ances that you would expect to get in a London hos- 
pital?—At Wynberg we have beautiful operating 
theatres, two of them equal to anything now. I think 
that they were uncommonly good, but field hospitals 
in the line of fire or behind do not require these fine 
appliances. 

4284. You suggest these finer appliances might be 
supplied at the base hospitals?—Yes. What the sur- 
geon has to do at the front is to save life. 


4285. You do not suggest their being in the field 
hospitals ?—Not at all. : 


4286. You suggest their being at the base hospitals ? 
—Yes, where you would have the highest skill and the 
greatest care. 


4287. At Wynberg, for example, you do mot com- 
plain of there not being the srdinary surgical means at 
hand, but of their not being able to get some special 
means ?—That is so. Professor Chiene, of Edinburgh, 
will bear me out when I say that he has seen, and I 
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have seen, surgery which we have not seen excelied in 
Scotland or anywhere else—we saw it performed at 
Wynberg; and I have no doubt the same might be 
said with regard to Professor Chiene’s own operations 
at the front. ae 
. 4288. Your suggestion on this head comes to this, 
that you think they might have a greater supply of sur- 
gical appliances ?—Yes, of everything. 7 

4289. Was there any want at Wynberg of proper 
necessaries—good milk, beds, bed-pans, drugs, and so 
forth ?—Well, they are a little behind the age. You 
see we have advanced immensely of late years. Ger- 
many has come so much to the front with its alkaloids 
and things, and those are very much prescribed in private 
practice. The Army has not reached that point yet. 
You get the laudanum and the calomel, and the ordinary 
kind of things which our forefathers used in the early 
days of the last century. You get many new things as 
well, but the armamentarium of a physician in London 
nowadays is beautiful. Hypodermics and all sorts of 
things are used, so that a man in five or six minutes” 
can be relieved of acute suffering, whereas under the 
old system he had to wait for hours until a solution of 
morphia could be absorbed. We have that at Wynberg, 
but still the fine polished steel, and the fine keen-edged — 
knife which are used now were not used till recently, 
and did not form a part of the armamentarium of the 
Army Medical Department. ia 


4290. Putting it in a concrete form, you think that 
Wynberg was somewhat deficient in the higher appl-— 
ances, both surgical and medical?—Only to a limited — 
extent with regard to the surgical appliances. J wij] | 
say that when we came to be tackled with typhoid, 
ulcers, perforations, and men dying, we wanted various 
things to try and stem the current; we had always in 
the operating theatre beautiful knives and appliances. 
In the operating theatre at Wynberg we could perform 
any operation which could be performed in Edinburgh — 
or Glasgow, but when you wanted a special splint for a_ 
club-foot or something which is not in the Regulations 
you would have a difficulty. : 

4291. Explain to us the difficulty you had?—We ap-_ 
pued in the first place to the dispensary, and the dis- 
pensary man writes: “This can be supplied, but we 
have not got it.” 


4292. Could you not get authority to come into Cape 
Town and see if it could not be obtained under any cir- 
cumstances ?—That has been done within the last fort- — 
night. They went to the P.M.O. and the P.M.O. sent ~ 
to somebody else, and at last it was a question of am- 
putating a man’s leg in the middle of the thigh and 
getting this splint. I said that if they amputated the 
limb at that time he would very likely die on their 
hands, and I said, “Let him get this splint, and go about — 
and enjoy the fine air of Wynberg, and if it does not 
succeed, then amputate the limb; but let us try the | 
splint first.” i 


te That was rather a special case, was it nob?—_ 
es. ; : 


4294. Were there many cases like that, or are you 
only speaking of a few cases—I am tallang, of course, — 
of hospitals as a whole ?—I think that those were only — 
special cases. It was only special cases that we had. 
A man shot through the chest has simply to be watched — 
and prevented from getting himself injured, and he will — 
recover without any special splint. It was only occa- 
sionally when we wanted anything yery special that we 
had any difficulty in getting it. ; 

4295. Taking the ordinary run of surgical and medical | 
work in the hospital, was there any want of necessities, — 
or any delay in getting them?—That is not my opinion. | 
I am perfectly satisfied with the management of the — 
Wynberg Hospital. I can go home feeling satisfied that — 
the patients in Wynberg Hospital received as good care 


as ever they obtained from me in the Glasgow Royal 
Infirmary. s 


4296. (Dr. Church.) Am I to understand that you 
could not get Thomas’s splint at Wynberg?—Yes. A 
man was obtained within the last week to come out to 
the hespital to measure patients. 

_ 4297. You mean that the splints are not kept in stock 
in the Army Service ?—That is so ; it is a special splint 
that fixes the hip, or the kmee, or the ankle. T merely | 
mention Thomas’s splint ag illustrative of a system. 
There is little difference where there is a long purse. 
In the Glasgow Royal Infirmary we have long purses, 
and if we want a certain splint and the kind of splint ~as 
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not just in the store room it would be wired for to 
London, and it would be sent back by the night mail, 
and on our visit next morning to the Infirmary the splint 
would be there. But we cannot get that in a military 
hospital. ‘ 
— 4298. (Professor Cunningham.) There is one point you 
mentioned which I think is apt to give rise to a false im- 
pression. Have you ever known an Army Medical sur- 
geon to lie in his bed when he should be operating on a 
strangulated hernia?—Never. On the contrary, the 
Army Medical men at Wynberg were men who were 
there morning, noon, and night. They would be there 
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wandering through the wards, looking on this one and on 
that one, and I should be very sorry if the impression 
was conveyed that any man llay in his bed. It is the want 


Professor 
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and a special skill for a man to get out of his sleep to 
operate upon a strangulated hernia, where a slip of his 
knife may lead to a fatal result. I have written out a 
memorandum which, with the permission of the Commis- 
sion, I will hand in, as there are in it a number of little 
po-nts which have not been touched upon. 


Vide Appendix—Dunlop. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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4299. (President.) I believe you are interested in the 
Stellenbosch Cottage Hospital 7—Yes. 

4500. Where is that?—About 35 miles from here, on 
a branch line. 

4301. How were you connected with that hospital ?— 
I went to Stellenbosch early in April, because my hus- 
band is in the 18th Battalion Imperial Yeomanry. 
went to stay at Stellenbosch to be near the regiment, 


and when there, there were so many sick Yeoman unpro- 


vided for with adequate accommodation that I took a 
small house and engaged two nurses, and took in as 
many of my friends among the Yeomanry as I could, 
my husband’s friends first of all; and then other people 
came and asked me to take them in. Colonel Burn, of 
the Scottish Yeomanry, asked me to take in some of 
his men. Professor Chiene knows about it. 

4302. Do you wish to tell us anything about your 
private patients, officers who stayed with you at your 
own house ?—This is my house. 

4505. Had the Government anything to do with this? 

—Nothing; it was my own private place. took a 
small house at Stellenbosch, rented it myself, engaged 
two nurses, and took in these Yeomen, because they 
were near to me—first of all my .husband’s friends. 
Then Colonel Burn asked me to take in some of his 
Yeomanry, simply because the accommodation at Stellen- 
bosch was so poor that they would not consent to go 
there. It was simply a tent where there were ten very 
uncomfortable beds. The fact is they did not expect so 
many Yeomanry there, and there was no accommoda- 
tion for them. 
- 4304. Did you visit the hospitals at Stellenbosch ?—I 
can hardly say “hospitals,” because there was only one. 
So far as I remember at that time there was only one 
tent with ten beds; a tent capable of taking ten 
patients. 

4505. Was it a Government hospital?—You could 
hardly call it a hospital. I think they call it a non- 
dieted or field hospital. 

4306. How many men were quartered there ?—I do not 
know how many Yeomanry, but I should think hundreds. 

4307. It was a hospital attached to a force which was 
quartered at Stellenbosch ?—No, there is no particular 
force. There is a remount camp at Stellenbosch, and 
this small tent was, I suppose, for the accommodation of 
those who would be sent there. 

4508. It was simply for the accommodation of those 
amongst the force present who happened to be ill ?—That 
1S so. 

4309. It was a small tent for how many men ?—So far 
as I remember it was about ten beds. 

4510. You did not go to see it ?—I did. 

4311. Did you go inside it ?—Yes. 

4312. How many men were there ?—I should think ten 
men. I could not be certain—ten or twelve, but it cer- 
tainly was not more. 

_ 4313. (Mr. Harrison.) I understand that Stellenbosch 
is a remount depdt /—Yes. 

4514. And this I take it was a barrack hospital ?—I 
think they call it a field hospital, but I am not sure. 

4315. (President.) Did you see anything wrong, or 
hear of any complaints in regard to that?—No, none at 
all, except that there was not room for the large number 
of people. 

43516. The point is that there were more patients ill 
and requiring attention than the ten beds could accom- 
modate !—Certainly. 

4317. And you took them in ?—Yes, temporarily. 
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4518. It was very good of you. What cause of com- 
plaint was there that you have to bring before us ?—I 
did not know that I was complaining atall. Aga matter 
of fact, I think the R.A.M.C. ought to have known, 
when so many Yeomanry were going to camp at Stellen- 
bosch, that accommodation should be provided for the 
men. There were thirty or forty of the Scottish Yeo- 
manry, I saw myself one Saturday, lying in a small tem- 
porary shelter, which the officers had made. They were 
covered: with flies, and it was certatnly not a comfortable 
place for them. 

4319. Who was the medical officer in charge ?—At 
the time I first went there there was no medical officer. 
A surgeon came from the village, a man called Dr. 
McPherson, who afterwards came to me. 

4320. Was there no medical officer at all?—Not then ; 
there is now. 


4521. When you went there perhaps there were no 
sick ?—Yes, there were. 

4522. Who was attending them?—Dr. McPherson. 
He used to drive in every day from the village. 

4323. (Sir David Richmond.) Was he a civil doctor ? 
—Yes. Why I want to complain is this: The local 
people at Stellenbosch, when the war began, offered to 
the R.A.M.C. the Rhenish Hall, a very fine building, 
capable of containing 55 beds. The doctors in the 
village, Drs. McPherson and Thursfield, offered their 
services free of charge. The ladies of the Red Cross 
offered comforts and bedding and everything they could, 
and said, “This is going to be a large camp, and you 
will have a lot of sick people, and we offer you this.” 
They refusedét. Mr. Rhodes offered a farm, Friedenberg, 
through his manager, Mr. Pixiton—a place capabie of 
containing 50 beds. I went to Colonel Supple and I 
wrote to one or two people in Cape Town, and told them 
about this. That also was refused. Then I offered them 
my little cottage which only takes ten, but whtch might, 
I thought, be useful for officers, and they refused that 
also on the ground that they had sufficient accommoda- 
tion at Wynberg, and Rondebosch. 

4324. (President.) To whom did you apply?—I went 
to Colonel Supple, who is P.M.O. for the base lines of 
communication. They refused these offers, which I 
think, if you will add them up, come to nearly 100 beds, 
on the ground that they had sufficcent accommodation at 
Wynberg, Rondebosch and Woodstock. Now, I can prove 
that they did not have sufficient accommodation, and that 
is the reason why I want to give evidence. The Sec- 
retary of the Red Cross Society, Mr. Hoop, is a man who 
knows the country very well, and he said enteric was 
bound to be very bad, and that more accommodation 
and more beds should be provided, and he asked them 
to take the accommodation, but they said, “ No.” The 
consequence was that on June Ist, several patients were 
sent from Stellenbosch to Wynberg, but Wynberg was 
so full that they could not be taken in and they were 
sent to a place called McKenzie’s Farm at Maitland’s 
Base, where I saw them in very great discomfort ; four 
of them lying on the ground without beds—ground  re- 
cently flooded. There were several deaths. This was 
on June 1st. The men had no nurses. They had order- 
lies, certainly. I should like to call the P.M.O. who was 
in cherge on June Ist, and Sergeant Yetts, if I am 
allowed to call witnesses, in proof of this. 

4325. (Dr. Church.) Could you give me a date when 
the Government refused to take, or the Army Medical 
Service refused to take, this accommodation that was 
offered—the Hall and Mr. Rhodes’s farm ?—I could if I 
had known that I was going to “give evidence. I have 
the letters and I could give you the dates on Friday. 

4326. If you could send us those dates we should be 
obliged ?—I will. So far as I remember they refused i’ 
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twice. I think it would be the middle or the end of 
May. 

4327. (Sir David Richmond.) Could you send us a 
copy of the ‘letter offering the accommodation, and of 
the letter in which it was refused ?—I will. 


4328. (President.) If you will send it to us it will 
answer our purpose ?—I will send it to you. In support 
of my statement of their not having sufticient beds on 
June 1st, I can show you the receipt in which you will 
see that I sent beds to them on that date, because i 
saw men lying on mattresses and damp flooded ground. 

4329. (Sir David Richmond.) Were you able to pur- 
chase beds in the district ?—I purchased those beds. 


4330. They were to be hadi?—Yes, the beds were to be 
had. I took them out myself, because I was so particular 
that they should have them on that date. Sin John 
Furley told me about it on the Thursday. He said there 
might be Yeomen lying on the ground without bedsteads, 
and asked me if I could spare any. I said I would go 
into Cape Town and get some, and I did so. 


4331. Did they have covering as well—tents ?—Yes, 
the men were in tents, but they had no sheets on their 
beds. 

4332. Had they blankets ?—Yes. 


4333. (Professor Cunningham.) Had they  water- 
proofs ?—I do not know. The whole ground was under 
water. When Sir John Furley went there three days 
before me he had to be carried to get to the place; but 
luckily when I went it was drying up. Those conditions 
are not good for sick people ; they are not good for healthy 
people. While I was talking to the medical officer in 
charge he was called away to a dying man. This, you 
understand, is in a non-dieted hospital where they are - 
not supposed to take serious cases. I naturally said to 
the medical officer in charge, “ Why, if these men are 
so ill, are they not at Wynberg, Rondebosch, or Wood- 
stock?” He said, ‘‘There is no room for them there.” 
I therefore proved that the R.A.M.C. refused to take 
these beds they were offered at Stellenbosch, and that 
Stellenbosch men were sent from Stellenbosch to this 
place I have described to you, and put into places under 
these miserable conditions, when they could have been 
kept in comfort at Stellenbosch but for the “red-tape” 
—TI suppose that would be the word to use. 

4334. (President.) Who was the medical man in 
charge, when there was a medical man in charge? Some- 
body came up untimately to look after these men, some- 
body from the Army Medical Service at Stellenbosch 2— 
Yes; Dr. Green. He is now in charge of the hospital 
at Stellenbosch, and it is in the most excellent condition 
ab present. 

4355. When did he come up?—I should think about 
the middle of April. 

4355. Then he was there during the time you are 
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4545. (President.) In what capacity did you com- 
mence your hospital work over here ?—As Consulting 
Surgeon to the Forces. 

4546. When did you land?—I left on the 24th 
March, and landed on the 10th April. 


4547. Where did you first go to?—I went and re. 
ported myself to the P.M.O.—Surgeon-General Wilson 
—and he sent me to take charge—to act as consulting 
surgeon—at Wynberg and Rondebosch, in the Cape 
Town district. 

4548. Did you go to the Wynberg Hospital 1—Yes; I 
spent some weeks there. 

4349, Will you tell us its condition 
excellent hospital in my opinion. 

4350. There was nothing to complain of there ?—No. 

4351. Not,in any way ?—There was one operation for 
which there were not the necessary instruments. It 
was opening the mastoid antrum. They were not the 
best instruments. That is. the only thing. Otherwise 
T had no complaint to make of the instruments. 


4552. Was that a special operation?—It is not an 
operation that is often performed in military work ; 
but the opening of ‘the mastoid is undoubtedly a 
common operation now. é 


1—It was a very 


4253 Does the operation require 
struments ?—Yes. 


special surgical in. 
The instruments required were not 
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speaking of Yes. He and J are great friends, and he 
complains that he is never allowed to keep a patient 
there. His orders are that directly a patient develops ; 
anything serious he is immediately put into a train 
and sent to Cape Town. He could more easily keep — 
these men in comfort at Stellenbosch than put.them — 
in trains in charge of an orderly and send them to 
Cape Town. They do not get any better on the ~ 
journey; it takes an hour and a half in the train ; 
there is the transport between the hospital and train at_ 
both ends which makes the journey two hours. The 
R.A.M.C. now have a fairly good hospital at Stellen- — 
bosch Camp, which they built afterwards. The only 
fault is that there are no patients in it. When the 
Yeomanry come down country they will be quartered — 
there again, and then if they have nurses at the camp 
hospital the men can be kept there in comfort instead of — 
being sent to Cape Town, which will be a great boon. 
4337. As I understand it, the authorities did not want 
to establish a permanent hospital at Stellenbosch at all. 
I gather from you that they thought they could send 
their patients down to the base at Wynberg?—That is 
so. , 
4338. (Sir David Richmond.) But ultimately they did — 
establish a decent hospital, and now they do not require 
it ?—It is not a fully-equipped hospital; it is what they — 
call a non-dieted hospital. ae 
4359. I thought you said that now it is a very admir-— 
able hospital ?—But it is still non-dieted. a 
4340. And it is not required—there is nobody in it?— 
Not now. When it was required it was not there, and — 
now it is there there are no Yeomanry there. They — 
will come down probably later on. ‘ 
4341. Do you not draw the inference that the autho- — 
rities did not intend to establish a hospital there, know- — 
ing that it would not be ultimately required ?—I do not 
think you can use the word “ultimately,” because I P 
think ultimately it will be required. : 
4542. (President.) As I gather, these Yeomanry were 
only temporarily stationed there ?—That is so. 
4343. Do you suggest that when any regiment is 
stationed at any place temporarily there must be an 
army hospital established there permanently ?—If there | 
is room in Cape Town, send them down; but they had | 
not enough room. These men, I think,’ were there for 
three or four months. There is always a certain amount 
of sick there, and it is far better to keep the sick men 4 
there than to send them to Cape Town to fill up the — 
Wynberg Hospital. I was there on Sunday week. : 
_ 4344. There are certain difficulties if you try to estab- 
lish @ separate hospital with every regiment?—I do not 
suggest that at all. I say that Stellenbosch is a place 
that would be very useful if they had a hospital there; _ 
it would relieve an undoubted pressure in the hospital — 
at Cape Town. oa 
withdrew.) 
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there. I had to take my own instruments up to the @ 
hospital to perform the operation. 7a 
4354. 


Are those the kind of instruments you would 
expect to see in an army hospital in time of war?—I did _ 
not expect that these operations would be performed in | 
time of war. 


4555. With that exception 
complain of at Wynberg ?—Nothing. 


4556. Did’ you look after any other hospital except 3 
hi breeds '—The two hospitals in Wynberg and Ronde- | 
Vosen, > 


4357. How about Rondebosch 2—I 
complain of there. 


4358. Were the men well cared for?—Yes. There _ 
were all the necessary supplies. 


_ 109. (Sir David Richmond.) Had you any difficulty 
in getting anything special when you asked for it?—I 
will give you my experience. There was a man at | 
Wynberg suffering from urinary fistula, and an india. — 
rubber drainage tube was necessary. It did not fit, and 
I did. what I should have done at home. I sent 
to an instrument maker at Cape Town and ordered a 
proper tube. It was sent up, and I was rebuked for it. 
As far as I know, the rebuke did not come from the 
medical authorities at Wynberg; but some officer 


you noticed nothing to — 


saw nothing to a 
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enough in future to order instruments through the 
proper channels.” I wrote and apologised. 


4360. Who was that officer ?—Colonel Grier will have 
_ that letter. 


4361. Do you not remember his name 1—No; I do 
not. It did not make much impression upon me; I 
had got the tube. 


4362. What was your next change ?—TI visited Stellen- 
~ bosch. 


4363. (Dr. Church.) Was it really impossible to get a 
*Thomas’s splint at Wynberg?—I never wanted one. I 
¢annot tell you. A Thomas’s splint is a splint which 
‘requires to be specially measured and fitted. It is like 
_ a ready-made pair of trousers—a ready-made Thomas's 
splint is a most uncomfortable thing. 


4364. We know, of course, that it has to be fitted ?— 
Yes. I must be fitted for each individual patient ; and 
it takes a considerable time to get it. 


4365. (President.). When were you at Stellenbosch ?— 
_ I went to Stellenbosch on Saturday, April 21st. 


4366. What hospital was there?—There are no hos- 
pitals there except a tent, which I may tell you I did 
not visit. Mrs. Wakefield has just been speaking 
_. about that, and perhaps I may be allowed to explain 
matters. She got a little confused. There is a re- 
mount camp at Stellenbosch. There was also a camp 
for the Yeomanry. Stellenbosch was one of the stages 
-on the march up to the front. In the remount camp 
I believe there was a tent with ten beds, as she said. 
~I went to the camp on the opposite side of the valley, 
where I found the Scottish Yeomanry. I was specially 
interested in the Scottish Yeomanry, and I saw Colonel 
“Burn. J was ashamed of the condition of affairs. 


4367. Will you tell us what the condition was?—I 
‘think there were 40 sick under Colonel Burn at the 
time. 520 men form a squadron, and there were 40 
sick, suffering mainly from dysenteric diarrhoea. The 
camp was in a very bad state, and the food was covered 
with flies. The men were lying in their tents, with the 
-exception of a few of them, who were in a litle hut, 
which was formed of wattles and fir trees and bits of 
-corrugated iron with sacking at the sides. I asked why 
these men were in this condition, and I was told that 
they had applied to be sent down to Cape Town, and 
that there was no room there for them. 


4568. Was there no medical officer in charge of them? 
-—Yes; Captain Nasmyth, of Ayr. 

4369. The men were not properly attended to ?—Cap- 
tain Nasmyth was doing all he could for them, but 
there was no proper hospital accommodation for them. 
‘The difficulty was that there was a block. As far as I 

understood, they could not get back to Cape Town 
because there was no room for them there at that time. 


4370. They could have been sent by the railway, but 
there was no room for them?—The railway was all 
-right. I went back to Cape Town on the Sunday to 
-make enquiries. I went to Maitland Camp, and I made 
enquiries as to why this state of affairs was going on. 
Maitland Camp was the camp where the Yeomanry 
»were. I was told by Colonel Gray, the Commandant, 
: and Major Manders, who is a medical man, and Cap- 
tain Lea, that there was practically little or no accom- 
-modation there for them; and they complained that 
. there was no such accommodation for their Yeomanry. 
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4371. Captain Nasmyth was the doctor in command 
-at Stellenbosch ?-Yes ; he was the surgeon in connec- 
tion with Colonel Burn’s detachment of the Yeomanry. 
‘I think it is No. 20; it is the Scottish contingent. 


4372. (Sir David Richmond.) Is he a civil surgeon ?— 
_ He was a volunteer. : 


4575. (President.) He accompanied that company of 
_ Yeomanry ?—Yes. 


4374. (Mr. Harrison.) This company was on the 
-march?—Yes. They stopped at Stellenbosch the 
second day after leaving Cape Town. The Scottish 
Yeomanry, as far as I recollect, had been for some 
weeks in that camp. This one company had been 
blocked; they had not got on. They left on the 
‘Sunday, and a company of English Yeomanry followed. 
~I warned this English Yeomanry on no account to go 
and settle in that camp because it was in such a dis- 
» graceful state. They chose a camp at a lower level; 
and when I met them in Pretoria they personally 
~thanked me for what I had done for them. I sent a 
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note to Colonel Burn at Wellington, which is the next 
stage, to say that the health of the Scottish Yeomanry 
was such that on no account were they to be put on an 
old piece of camping ground. I never heard from 
Colonel Burn. I missed him at Lydenberg by a day, 
and I missed him by two or three days at Pretoria ; 
but whether he got a new camping ground for his 
Yeomanry at Wellington I cannot tell. Colonel Burn 
however, can tell you. 


4375. (President.) Were these men at Stellenbosch in 
tents ?—Yes ; they were in bell-tents. 
4376. Were they overcrowded?—There were 14 in 


each bell-tent. These are the tents they lie in as healthy 
men. 


4377. Were the sick put in them?—The sick were 
lying amongst their friends. 


4378. There was no special tent for the sick ?—There 
was just this wattle hut. 


4379. Was the hut crowded with sick ?—I think there 
were five or six sick men suffering from dysenteric 
diarrhoea, and there was a man with a scalp wound, as 
well as a man who was suffering from the kick of a 
horse. Colonel Burn drew a sketch of that hut for me. 
I have it at Wynberg. 


_ 4380. What do you suggest ought to have been done 
in that case?—There should have been room, or there 
should have been some attempt to make room for these 
men at Cape Town. 


4381. (Sir David Richmond.) Or proper hospitals 
should have been sent up to them in the form of mar- 
quees /—There could not be hospitals as the men were 
on the march. 


4382. (President.) These men were on the march to 
the front ?—They ‘should have been sent back. 


4383. (Mr. Harrison.) If they were to be sent back 
from Stellenbosch to the base, would they also be sent 
back from Wellington to the base, and also from the 
further points to the base? Is not a regiment on the 
march supposed to carry its own necessary medical 
equipment for the sick?—They were temporarily de- 
layed on account of previous corps not moving forward. 


(Sir David Richmond.) If these men could not be 
sent down surely some covering should have been sent 
up for them. That is how it appears to me. 


4384. (President.) Had Dr. Nasmyth communicated 
with the P.M.O. at Cape Town ?—He said he had done 
everything he could to get the sick men down, and he 
put as many as he could in Mrs. Wakefield’s home. 

4385. Passing on to your next experience, what have 
you to say?—1 also visited Simon’s Town on the 28th 
April. 

4386. Have you anything to say about that ?—I thought 
everything was being done. Great improvements, I under- 
stood, had taken place, and the Boers were very com- 
fortable. 

4387. You found nothing to observe there /—Nothing. 
On the 29th April I visited Claremont Sanatorium. There 
is nothing there. It is a place for officers. 

4388 HKverything was satisfactory there?—Yes. Then 
I went to Green Point. I was told there was no surgical 
work to do there. With regard to Woodstock, I have a 
note that Colonel Williamson was most kind and capabte, 
and that the buildings, tents, and huts were all right. 


4389. Woodstock has been complained of. As far as 
your could see, was it a good site for a hospital ?—My at- 
tention was attracted at once to the open sewers. There 
is one sewer which passes out three or four hundred yards 
into the Bay ; the other opens out at high water level to 
take away the surface water. But I could discover no 
smell or anything to lead me to think that harm could 
come from it. I am informed that there is a strong 
current running in Table Bay which carries all the sewage 
matter towards the Station and Cape 'Town, and does not 
land it on the beach? : 


4390. You noticed no bad smells or anything to affect 
the hospitals?—Nothing. I may mention that there 
have been some of the most excellent surgical results at 
Woodstock. The patients are still there, and you can 
see them. 


4391. Where did you go then?—On the 25th May I 
was ordered to Kimberley. I visited No. 11 Hospital, 
and I visited the hospitals in the town as well. 1 sent 
in a full report to the Surgeen-Genera]l. I am very sorry 
that the copy I made was lost on my way to Mateking ; 
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but Surgeon-General Wilson has a full report from me on 
the condition of Kimberley at that date. The report 
wag written immediately after I had visited the hospitals. 
My copy is lost, and I cannot lay my hands upon it. 
I may say that I found everything in a very satisfactory 
condition. There were either six or seven buildings in 
the town, and there was No. 11 Hospital. Everything 
had been done by the De Beers Company to assist in the 
pbuilding of that hospital. Everything was in proper order 
—the electric light and everything. 

4392. Where did you go to next?—I then went to 
Mafeking, arriving there on the 1st June. 


4393. (Sir David Richmond.) How soon was that after 
the relief ?—The town was relieved on the 18th of May. 
I was the first man in from the South ; at least that was 
what they told me when I arrived. 


4304. (President.) In what condition did you find Mafe- 
king ?—It was in a very broken-down condition. There 
was only a civil hospital in Mafeking. Major Anderson 
was in charge of it. It was not all one could desire ; but 
great allowances must be made under such circumstances. 


4395. At that time it would have been very difficult 
to get anything up to Mafeking ?—There was no railway. 


4396. So that practically it was in the position in 
which it was immediately after the siege was raised /— 
Except for any little food having been got down from 
Bulawayo. 

4397. (Professor Cunningham.) Was the place clean? 
—It looked dirty ; but I made every allowance. Major 
Anderson was far from well ; but he did not like anyone 
to think he was not well. He was through the whole of 
the siege. There were some patients at that time in 
private houses in Mafeking as well as in the hospital. 
There were two special patients I took an interest in, 
both of whom could give evidence about these matters— 
Major Mullins, who I am sorry to say is confined to his 
bed in Graham’s Town, and Mr. Hands, a well-known 
correspondent, who, I think, is still at Deelfontein. They 
were both at Deelfontein until yesterday, but I heard that 
Major Mullins had gone to stay with his father, Canon 
Mullins, at Graham’s Town. 

4398. (President.) Where did you go after that ?—I 
then went to Lichtenberg. I saw the sick, but it was to 
see General Hunter that I went specially. I saw the 
sick in some houses. The troops were on the march. 
There was nothing there to complain of. I then returned 
to Mafeking. I waited in Mafeking until we could get 
a train to take the wounded down to Deelfontein. The 
train, came up, I think, on the 12th of June, in charge 
of Dr. Burton. There was a nurse, and there was also 
a lady who was helping We left Mafeking on the 15th 
of June, and we arrived at Deelfontein on Friday, 15th 
June, at 9 a.m. 

4399. Were there any hospitals there ?—I may say that 
on my way south I was detained two hours at Orange 
River. I made a surprise visit in the middle of the night 
to the hospital, and I found everything in excellent order. 
I then came to Deelfontein. I have nothing whatever 
to say about Deelfontein, except that I thought it was a 
very excellent hospital. On the 16th I arrived at the 
Edinburgh Hospital, where I stayed for a few days. 
While there I visited Springfontein, which is north of 
Norval’s Point where the Edinburgh Hospital lies. 

4400. (Sir David Richmond.) Is there a large hospital 
at Springfontein?—The half of the hospital which was 
previously at Rondebosch was there, then under Colonel 
Keogh. Everything was in order. Besides that there 
was the Welsh Hospital. By this time No. 3 had been 
sent up from Rondebosch here, half at Springfontein and 
the other half at Kroonstad. The Welsh Hospital was 
then getting into order. They had a very sad time of it, 
and a namber of deaths, but they were then getting into 
order. I may say that I have visited Springfontein since, 
and that other hospital, half of No. 3, and both hospitals 
were working well. They have been shifted now to Pre- 
toria. I left the Edinburgh Hospital on Monday,2nd July 
for Bloemfontein, and I arrived there on the Tuesday. I 
visited the Bloemfontein Hospitals upon the Tuesday and 
the Wednesday, the 3rd and 4th of July. I wish you 
to remember that there is a tremendous gap between that 
date and the date upon which Lord Roberts entered. and 
that my evidence only deals with that date. I found 
No. 10 General Hospital in buildings in the town. 


4401. If there was any cause of complai i 
piaint or anythin 
you noticed that you would ite to make special a dre 
upon, will you tell us ; but if you found everything satis- 
factory it will be sufficient to say which hospitals you 
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visited, and which you found satisfactory, and then men- 
tion anything that you did not find satisfactory /—The 
Langman Hospital was just closing. It was packed 
up hoping to go to Pretoria, but it did not get to Pretoria, 
and I believe it has gone home. There had been two 
attacks of erysipelas from overcrowding in it. The day 
on which I was there was a dry day, ‘but there had been 
a tremendous night of rain before, and the place where 
the tents were was very wet. The Langman Hospital 
was partly tents and partly a house called the Ramblers’ 
Club. The Raadzaal contained 76 patients, che Volks” 
Hospital 65, the Industrial Home 95, and St. Michael’s. 
Home 65. St. Michael’s Home, in my opinion, was some- 
what crowded. In the Upper Dame’s there were 13. 
officers, and in the Lower Dame’s 102 patients. I thought. 
that the Lower Dame’s was to a certain extent unsuitable 
from the smallness of the rooms. The Convent seemed. 
to me to be the best wards in Bloemfontein, and the ball- 
room in the Residency had been opened for two months. 
This ball-room was opened by Lady Roberts, I believe: 
for patients who were not suffering from enteric fever 
but who were wounded. The Convent was originally for 
wounded principally, but the pressure became so gress: 
that enteric fever patients were put into the Convent. 
With regard to all these buildings, they seemed to me, 
speaking generally, to be very good for the purpose. I 
may say that it was only just before I went into Bloes. 

fontein that I heard the charges that have been made 
about the Army Medical Department. ‘Before that time 
I had been looking upon myself simply as a consulting 
surgeon, but I looked at Bloemfontein with a most critical 
eye. Up to that time I was not thinking that there was: 
anything that I should be called upon to speak about. 
The criticism was made to me that the churches were 
not used in Bloemfontein. I believe that the churches: 
were not used out of regard to the susceptibilities of the 
people. My experience is that churches, next to tents, 
make the best hospitals. 


4402. (President.) They are used in most wars?—I do: 
net know. I was never in a war before. 

4405. I am only judging from what I have read ?—The- 
best ward in Kroonstad was a church, which was large. 
and open If you only break some of the top windows. 
you get plenty of ventilation. Hotels were not used, 
and that was said to be a wrong thing. I think hotels 
-re most unsuitable places for patients, because the rooms. 
are so small. They may do for officers, but I would not 
put Tommy in a hotel. I would rather have him in a 
big church. It was said to me that the railway buildings. 
should have been used. You can judge for yourself 
whether they would be good for a hospital or not. They 
seemed to me rather too near the road and too noisy. 
It appeared to me that if you took the railway buildings: 
you might be interfering with the railway administration, 
whica has been the great difficulty on this side. The- 
Government Offices in Bloemfontein were also pointed! 
out to me as places that might be used. They were im- 
posstble for a hospital, and if you will kindly look at the- 
Government Offices you will be satisfied yourselves that 
ib was impossible to get a patient on an ambulance up to. 
the principal flat at all in consequence of the narrowness 
of the stairs. I then visited the two general hospitals: 
at Bloemfontein, No. 8 and No. 9. Alongside of No. 8 
was the Portland Hospital, and from the visit I made 
there I think there was nothing wrong with that or with 
the No. 8. I was interested to note one point, that Dr. 
Bruce was employed as special sanitary officer at No. 8, 
and he gave in a written report every day to Colonel 
Beamish. It was the first time I had noticed a special: 
sanitary officer. 

4404. (Sir David Richmond.) How long had they been. 
working at that?—I have no note of that. Colonel 
Beamish can tell you. I was also informed that the aver-- 
age death-rate up to the 13th Jume for everyone had been: 


ony 5.53, which struck me as a very remarkable death- 
rate. 


4405. (President.) Is it very low ?—Yes. 


4406. (Sir David Richmond.) As a medical man were- 
you impressed with the lowness of the death-rate 7—I was. 
The objection to the hospital was its distance from the- 
trains, but it seemed to me a most excellent site. At. 
one time there were 1,600 patients in that general 
hospital, which contained 520 beds. You can easily — 
understand the tremendous strain upon the administration 
in such circumstances. At the time of my visit on the: 
4th July there were only 600 patients in the hospital. 
The Portland Hospital was next to No. 8 on the same- 
hill. Major Kilkelly will be able to tell you more about: 
it than I can, but he had an arrangement for giving the: 
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orderlies rest at night. ‘The orderlies often worked day 
and night, and he had a method by which he gave them 
rest, dividing the night into two parts. I may say that 
in Natal, the other day, I found the night was divided 
into three parts in order to give the orderlies rest. You 


will understand by this time I began to look into matters - 


of this sort which had not been previously brought under 
my observation. I then visited No. 9 General Hospital. 
It had been a very wet night before, and it was undoubt- 
edly damp and low-lying, but everything seemed to be 
_ otherwise. satisfactory. 


4407. Was it possible for the wet to get inside those 
tents’—I do not think so. There are trenches round 
them. The water does not get in. 


4408. Was it possible for the floor of these tents to get 
into a muddy condition ?—No, except with mud carried 
in by the feet. It is very difficult to prevent that. 

4409. (Professor Cunningham.) Was it a site you 
would have chosen yourself?—The great advantage of 
the site was its nearness to the railway. From what I 
saw that day I would not have chosen it if there were 
to be days like that in Bloemfontein, but I was told it 
was the worst rain they had had in that place for a long 
time. The rain came down in buckets full, and I was 
soaked to the skin in trying to walk a very short distance. 
I never saw such rain in England. 


4410. Did you see No. 8 General Hospital under the 
‘same conditions ?—Yes, I saw No. 8 on the forenoon of 
the same day on which I saw No. 9. The rain was on 
the previous night. 

4411. How were the tents with regard to rain ?—It is 
a very dry place. It is on a slope, and quite a different 
thing altogether. It is far away from the railway to 
carry the men. ‘the other is near the railway. Then 
on the Sth July I went to Kroonstad. At Kroonstad 
there were officers in the Grand Hotel, and there were 
soldiers under Major Gray in the Dutch Church. Every- 
thing was very good. You will see the broken windows 
there yet, I chink. The Town Hall was closed by the 
time I arrived. It had been used as a hospital. The 
KXroonstad Hotel was also closed, and the Russo-Dutch 
Hospital was also closed. There were practically only 
two buildings with sick in them when I arrived at Kroon- 
stad. I visited No. 3 General Hospital under Colonel 
Wood. There were 600 beds, and I found everything 
there in good order. I also visited the Scottish Red Cross 
Hospital under Dr. Clark, and everything was in per- 
fect order. They have tortoise-tents, which are certainly 
in my opinion preferable to the Army tent. 

4412. (President.) Lighter ?—They are a different thing 
altogether. I do not know whether the tortoise-tent is 
better than what they call the ‘EK. P.” tent which the 
Indian contingent brought to Natal, but on this side the 
tortoise-tent seemed to me the best military tent for the 
sick. 

4413. (Sir David Richmond.) The Scottish Hospital had 
also a series of papier maché huts ?—I saw one put up 
in a day. 

4414. Were they satisfactory ?—I cannot say. The 
first one was being put up, but I was very much struck 
with the rapidity with which they were put up, more 
especially as the huts at the military hospital had taken 
six weeks. Dr, Clark will be able to tell you fully about 
these papier maché huts. I arrived at Johannesberg on 
the 9th of July, and when I got there there were 719 
men and 40 officers sick and wounded in the buildings in 
the town. The Victoria Hotel was not altogether satis- 
factory. There was a certain amount of frictions between 
the civil surgeons and the military, and I believe it was 
mainly due to the Military Commandant at J ohannesberg 
appointing medical men without consultation with the 
medical authorities, but that can be enquired into. That 
was the impression I had. One has to be careful in 
Africa as to one’s impressions, but that was the impression 
I had—that there had been some friction in consequence 
of such appointments. 

4415. (Sir David Richmond.) Was that the only place 
where you found friction between the Army Medical De- 
partment and the civil surgeons ?—Yes, the only place— 
in Johannesberg. 

4416. (Dr. Church.) You mean by “ civil” the surgeons 
resident at Johannesberg?—No ; I mean the civil sur- 
geons who had come out for a year’s service. 

4417. (President.) Not the regular members of the 
Army ?—I do not mean the practitioners in Johannesberg. 
There were some practitioners in Johannesberg who had 
been there all the time of the war, and there were some 
who had come up with the Army. No. 6 General Hos- 
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pital was on its way from 
arrived when I was in J ohannesberg. No. 2 Stationary 
Hospital was also coming from Kast London, and I was 
informed it had been six weeks on its way. 
get other information about that from Major James, who 
was head of that hospital. I was informed that they 
could bring up the whole of the equipment for that -hos- 
pital in four trucks, and I wondered why four. trucks 
were not available. There was a convalescent camp at 
Elandsfontein by the time I left J ohannesberg. I went 
up to Pretoria on the 12th July, and when T got there 
I found 1,224 patients in buildings in the town. You 
will get the names of these places from the P.M.O. The 
buildings on the Racecourse seemed to me most unsuit- 
able for patients, but fortunately there were only 150 
patients there. The latrine arrangements at the Model 
School were most disgraceful in my opinion. 


4418. In what respect?—They were overflowing. I 
did not like the whole condition of the Model School as 
regards its latrine arrangements. I remarked upon it, 
but I forget what was said. There was a difficulty as re- 
gards the moving of the excreta. 


4419. (Professor Cunningham.) Who was in charge of 
that hospital ?—I cannot give you the name, but I think 
it was Major Power. I came back to J ohannesberg to 
go on with my work there amongst the wounded, and I 
stayed until the 28th July, when I was asked to visit 
Natal. I could not get to Natal by the railway as the 
line was cut, but I had to come down to East London and 
make my way to Durban, so that I did not get to Natal 
until the 4th August. I regret extremely the delay, be- 
cause I wished to be back here in time to go on to St. 
Helena. I had only from the 4th until the 12th August 
in Natal. But thanks to the kindness of the military and 
medical authorities everything was done for me, and I 
have a fairly good idea of Natal. I just wish to say of 
Natal that everything seemed to me almost perfect there. 

4420. (President.) It was ?—Yes. They had a smaller 
number of men to feed. They had an uninterrupted 
line and a shorter line, and the Natal experiences, to 
my mind, are altogether different from the difficulties 
on this side. Instead of 180 miles to Ladysmith, it is 
1,000 miles from Pretoria to Cape Town. 


4421. Are there any general observations you think 
might be useful to us besides what you have already 
said ?—There is one point I should like to remark upon. 
A hospital ship is to be here on the 24th of this month 
on her way home, and I think the Commission should 
visit that ship. It is leaving Durban to-day. You will 
see there a hospital ship in full working order on its 
way home. In Natal I was much pleased with the in- 
cineration of all the excreta, and with the scientific 
work that was being done in two of the hospitals. I 
would especially direct the attention of the Commission 
to the scientific work done in Estcourt. I was greatly 
interested in the arrangements made at the time by 
Colonel Gallwey in reference to the bearer companies 
which he inaugurated, consisting of 1,200 Kuropeans 
and 1,200 Indians. I read of it at home before I came 
to Africa, and I heard from his own mouth how it was 
done, getting competent officers who could not get into 
their own regiments at Ladysmith to lead these men. 
They carried back the sick, and they emptied the field, 
I think, at Colenso. They had 800 wounded back, I 
think, in one night. I would refer you for the exact 
figures to Colonel Gallwey. The hospital trains, which 
I have not referred to, on this side are most excellent. 
I have travelled with them, and I have visited them all. 
But I should like you to know that on the Natal side 
the only corridor train is the Princess Christian Train. 
There are no corridor trains in Natal, and therefore 
you must not criticise too severely the other two trains ; 
you must look upon them as being the very best pos- 
sible, although the patients had to be put in at the 
side. The Princess Christian Train was an excellent 
train of corridor carriages. I would also ask you to 
consider the excellent arangements that have been 
made for hospital ships, and how Colonel Gallwey 
Iccks upon hospital ships as his base hospital. He has 
a ship always lying in harbour, and he puts his 
patients in her and gets them away. I would also re- 
mnind you that these ships were fitted up in Natal. 
There are three men in Durban, Captains Holland and 
Lacey, and Major McCormack, who can give you full 
information on these points. The “Simla,” which is 
to be here on Friday, the 24th, is one 2f these ships 
fitted up by these men in Durban. She is an old ied 
and O. boat, but a splendid ship. I would als» direct 
your attention to the ambulance stretchers in Natal, 
the McCormack-Brook Stretcher, a stretcher fitted 
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upon two jinrickshaws. I did not see a single ambu- 
lance wagon in use in Natal. At the side of the hos- 
pitals you will see 30, or 40, or 50 of these beautiful 
stretchers. They can put a patient on one and run him 
along. You must, of course, have a good road for them. 


4422. (Dr. Church.) Could you give us any in- 
formation with regard to the trains bringing the sick 
and wounded down from Bloemfontein here ?—The 
trains are everything that could be desired, but a great 
many sick and wounded have to be put in ordinary 
trains. I thank you, sir, for reminding me of this 
point; it is one of the points I am strong about, and 
one of the things I desired to mention. I noticed at 
Wynberg the feebleness of the men, who had often to 
travel for hours without food in the ordinary trains. 


4423. That brings me to the point I want to know, 
and that is, whether you think sufficient care was taken 
in sending these trains down in having attendants who 
might have prepared food for the patients on the way ? 
—There were no means, so far as I could find out from 
the men who came down. I lived at Wynberg for some 
weeks, and saw a great many come in, and was sorry 
for the weary, worn, and sad look of the men, and 
these wen attributed it to the want of food. I wish in 
future that there should be some portable stove in 
every one of these trains It should be part of the 
Army equipment, and that is the suggestion that I 
have to make. 
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4424. I asked that, because we have had a good deak 
of evidence from the men themselves that they suffered — 
in the trains ?—I did not know that; of course, I know — 
nothing of the evidence. : 

4425. (Sir David Richmond.) Can you corroborate: 
what the men say ?—Certainly. It is one of the things 
that I am strongest about—one of the minor sugges- . 
tions I would make. I was talking it over with a 
friend only yesterday, as to what would be the best 
form of portable stove which could be fitted into a — 
third-class compartment, in order that hbeef-tea could — 
be given to the men. You cannot trust the food at the — 
stations. | 


4426. (Dr. Church.) Did you think that there were 
enough orderlies sent with them ?—I cannot speak to 
that; I was not on these trains. It was want of food 
the men complained to me about. 


4427. There was no possible way in many of the trains 
for the men to relieve themselves, was there ?—That 
would happen, of course. They would empty their 
bladders without much difficulty, but the other act - 
would be different. 

4428. That was got over after a time, because we are 
informed they had buckets ?—Yes. 

4429. (President.) That could be  easilly remedied, 
largely by the ‘use of buckets?—There was no complaint 
made to me with regard to that. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Nursing Sister Ricrarpson, called; and Examined. 


4430. (President.) You are a nurse in the Army Nur- 
sing Reserve?—Yes ; I am one of the Reserve Sisters 
I do not belong to the regular Army Nurses. 

4431. You were at Bloemfontein, I believe ?—I was 
for a short time untid I became iil. 


44352. When did you get there ?—On the 14th May. 
4433. What hospital did you go to?-—No. 9. 


4454, How long were you there before you fell all ?— 
Five weeks. 

4435. Acting as nurse ?—Yes. 

4436. Will you tell us your experience of that. hospital, 
as to its condition and the care of the sick and wounded ? 
—It is rather difficult from a civilian pointof view. When 
I got up there things seemed rather in a muddle com- 
paring it with a civilian hospital, but one could not ex- 
pect it to be exactly on the same lines, so that I do not 
know quite what to say. 

4437. You attended to the marquees?—Yes ; there 
were no Sisters in the bell-tents. 

4438. They did not visit the bell-tents?—No ; not at 
all. 


4439. Did you do the nursing or superintending in the 
marquees, or both ?—T had 40 patients, and I did as much 
nursing as I could, but if you have 40 enteric cases you 
have to do the best you can. There were orderlies in 
each tent. 

4440. Was there a sufficiency of orderlies for the men 
there ?—Neot at one time. 

444]. At what time?’—When I first got up it seemed 
to me there was not a sufficiency. They were only regi- 
mental men, not trained ; but, I think, considering they 
were only taken from the various regiments, they did 
their ‘best. They were hard-worked ; at one time they 
were overworked ; therefore I do not consider the nur- 
sing was satisfactory. 

4442. Were the orderlies sufficient ‘n number ?—I had 
an orderly to each eight patients, and I had five tents. 
I could not be in all the five tents at once, and with the 
untrained men I felt that untess I did thines mvself T 
could not ‘be sure they were done. TI think ‘they did in 
many cases the best they could. 

4445. Was there any deficiency of necessaries 7—Ves : 
a great deficiency. 

4444, Can you specify what things ?—Ordinary utensils 
that one requires in sickness. : 

4445. Bed utensils ?—There were hardly any, and 
matients got out of bed that had no right to get out. of 
bed at all. That happened frequently, and it could not 
bo prevented. 


4446. That was owing to the want of these utensils ?— 


Yes ; and also sometimes to there being no one there: 
to give them to the patients. The same orderly who thad 
charge of eight enteric cases would have to draw the- 
stores, take away the linen, fetch fresh linen, and all 
that time, as a general rute, the tent would be left or 
would be dependent on the orderly in the next tent, who- 
might lock in or not as the mood took him. 


4447. Was there any deficiency in food /—Onty of fresh. — 
milk. J think we had a fair supply of everything—I 
mean plenty of stimulants and drugs—but there was no- 
fresh milk to be had, and I do not think that could be- 
helped. 


4448. Who was in command of No. 9 at that time ?—- 
When I first went up Colonel Barrow was in charge ; 
afterwards Colonel Burns came up. 


4449. Did matters improve after Colonel Burns came- 
yp /—Greatly. There was a very great difference both 
in the order and the amount of things we were able to 
get. But everything was more plentiful at the end of 
the time I was there. We could get all sorts of things. 
that could not be obtained at first. 


4450. Did the medical officers im Colonel Barrow’s— 
time visit the patients frequently ?—Yes; I think 
they visited the patients quite rightly the whole time. 


4451. There was nothing to complain of so far as- 
the visits of the medical officers were concerned — 
There was nothing to complain of with regard to the 
medical officers themselves, but the frequent change of 
the medical officers was a great difficulty from the Sisters’ 
point of view. I think I had seven surgeons for my line- 
in about ten days. They were always moving on. 


4452. They were changing the surgeons ?—Yes. 


4453. ‘So that they did not become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the patients’ condition?—Not at that 
time. Afterwards things seemed to settle down a little 
better, and we had one surgeon who stuck to his line. 


4454. Was there much complaint from the men?—- 
Hardly any at all. They very rarely complained. I 
think things would have to be very bad indeed before 
the men complained. We all have found them most 
patient. 


4455. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you ascribe that to- 
any fear of after results of the men complaining, or 
purely to the loyalty of the men?—I think very largely 
to the long-suffering of the men. I never met such 
patient patients anywhere. If you asked them whether 
they were comfortable they invariably said they were so 
comfortable that they could not realise it. They had 
beds, and they had been doing long forced marches. 
without beds or anything, so that in comparison they 
found themselves very comfortable. 


4456. (Dr. Church.) Did your patients come in from 
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the bell-tents to your marquees?—Yes; sometimes. 
We used to turn out the convalescents at the beginning. 


4457. And the serious cases were brought in from 
the bell-tents ?—Yes. 


4458. Did you have any of them brought in with 
bed-sores ?—I cannot remember. 


4459. Not very many, at all events ?—There were bed- 
sores. There is no doubt about it. But I personally 
did not have very many patients with them. When I 
got to my line I think there were two or three. 


4460. What I want to know is whether you could re- 

member if they came from the bell-tents with bed- 
- gores?—I cannot remember having one in, but they 
used to come in in a very bad condition. I have had a 
patient come in from the bell-tent and die within an 
hour. I remember distinctly one patient being admitted 
and dying within an hour, and he had been in the bell- 
tent all the time. 


4461. Do you know how long he had been in the bell- 
tent before he came to you/—I am afraid I cannot 
mention those details. F 


4462. In No. 9 they were constantly receiving fresh 
patients, and all the fresh arrivals, until they were 
sorted, were put into the bell-tents?—I think if they 
were bad and there was room in the marquees they came 
straight into the marquees; but supposing we were 
full up they had to wait for a day or two until we 
had some convalescents. The best were put into the 
bell-tents until they could be brought in. 


4463. (President.) When you fell sick where did you 
go to?—I had enteric fever and they moved me to 
the bishop’s lodge in Bloemfontein, a house which was 
taken for the sick Sisters. 

4464. Were you properly attended to?—Very well 
attended to in every respect. 

4465. In coming down were you well attended to /— 
We came down in an ordinary train. We were fit to lie 
down the whole time. Another Sister and I came down. 


4466. Was that really the whole of your experience ? 
—Yes; in Bloemfontein. I have been out since Sep- 
tember, but I was working in Wynberg No. 1 until I 
went up to Bloemfontein. 


4467. Have you anything to say about .Wynberg ?—I 
do not want to say anything about Wynberg. 


4468. Was there any cause of complaint at that 
hospital?—I do not think so, except that when I first 
went out in December, being quite fresh to Army nurs- 
ing, it struck me that we were very short-handed. Yor 
instance I had a bad surgical ward of 30 cases when I 
first got out. I did not consider [I could really very 
thoroughly attend to them. JI did the best I could. 
We had orderlies, but from a civilian point of view it 
seemed to me that the nursing staff might be better. 
The orderlies sometimes are very good indeed—ex- 
cellent—but sometimes they are not; and if they are 
not you cannot do anything with them. There does not 
seem to be any special redress. 
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4469. Do not the men complain of a bad orderly ?— 
I do not think they know what to expect. They are not 
used to orderlies, and if their backs get sore and they are 
not attended to, they take it all as a thing that happens 
when you are ill. The men would not know. 


4470. Would it be part of a nurse’s duty to complain 
of an orderly ?—On one or two occasions I reported an 
orderly if I really thought he neglected the patients 
purp sely—if the man was lazy, as sometimes occurred, 
and would not attend to the patients. Such a man I 
should report, and he would be probably removed to 
another ward or something of that kind. If it was a 
very crying instance he might be removed altogether. 
But I never remember one being taken right off duty ; 
they were so short-handed. 


4471. (Professor Cunningham.) You had _ different 


kinds of orderlies ?—Yes ; first-class, second-class, and, 


I believe, there are third-class. 


4472. And they are drawn from different classes; 
the Army Medical, St. John’s, and the volunteers ?— 
I do not think they were always volunteers up at Bloem- 
fontein. I think they used to take some of the conva- 
lescents who were not fit for marching and that sort of 
thing. 

4473. You had experience of them all?—I think so. 
I have worked with them all for nearly a year. 


4474. Did you notice if they were all equal in skill 
and attention?—Some of the R.A.M.C. men are ex- 
cellent. Where a man is apt to learn he certainly can 
render great service, but the point is whether men are 
cut out to make very good nurses. 


4475. What about the St. John’s Ambulance men ?— 
I did not find them ‘very good. 


4476. In what way?’—Want of training and want of 
discipline. They have not much idea of discipline. 
Regimental orderlies I think were as good as any. In 
many cases they did not like the work, but they worked 
thoroughly well, and you could teach them. I had 
several regimental orderlies who worked admirably, 
men who had done nothing of the sort before. I think 
I would rather have those than anyone else. They 
have the sense of discipline, and will do what they are 
told. 

4477. (Sir David Richmond.) Because of the dis- 
cipline you think you get better work out of them ?— 
They are used to cleaning, which is a large part of 
their work, and they are used to doing what they are 
told. They know that they do not know, whereas some 
of the orderlies think they know when they do not. 


4478. (President.) Have you any other information 
which you think would be useful to us?—I do not 
think I have, because it would be so difficult to tell. 
You could not possibly work an army hospital like an 
ordinary civilian hospital, and I had been used to civilian 
hospitals all my life. Therefore it is difficult to criticise. 
I had a sort of feeling sometimes that the men did not get 
the best they could have got, because, do what you will, 
you cannot thoroughly look after 40 patients, unless 
you have skilled help under you. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned until to-morrow ie Woodstock Hospital, Cape Town. 


Nursing 
Sister 
Richardson. 
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EIGHTH DAY. 


WOODSTOCK HOSPITAL, CAPE TOWN. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 





Wednesday Morning, 22nd August, 1900. 





SECTION A. 


PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). 


Sir Davrp RICHMOND. 
Dr. W. 8S. CHURCH. 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. F. Wittramson, called; and Examined. 


4479, (President.) I believe you have been here since 
March last ?—Yes. ; 

4480. This hospital had been established for a long 
time before you came?—Yes. * 

4481. Did you come out with a general hospital ?— 
In charge of the personnel of 54 General. 


4482. Woodstock Hospital has been observed upon by 
some witnesses as insanitary, and as to there being bad 
smells here. Can you tell us your experience as to that? 
—My experience dates back to the 23rd March, when 
I took over the charge of the hospital. Occasionally 
there are smells from the shore. The place is 
not an ideal spot, but it was a necessary one, and both 
medical and surgical cases have done exceptionally well. 
‘The mortality is low and the results are very favourable. 


4483. In your opinion has there been any incon- 
venience suffered by the patients from any bad smells 
here /—No inconvenience. 

4484. Have you found the health of the patients good? 
—We have had very good results. 


4485. The hospital has been complained of, I believe, 





also with regard to insects—vermin. How have you 


found it in that respect ?—Undoubtedly there were, and 
still are, certain imsects, bugs chiefly. They are in- 
digenous to the Colony and require constant fighting 
against. They are well under control, and since I have 
taken over charge there have been hardly any complaints. 
It has been a constant effort on the part of the whcle 
of my staff to make the place clean and keep it clean. 
But undoubtedly there were a very large number of 
bugs, and they could be found now in the ceilings and 
other parts of the old buildings. 


Seay But you have been able to keep them under ?— 
es. 

4487. You do not as a rule perform operations in thig 
hospital?—No. At the commencement it was not sup- 


oS to be a likely hospital for surgical cases to come 
0. 


4488. Occasionally you have had to perform surgical 
operations ?—Yes. 


4489. You have no operating theatre?—I have now. 


4490. When did you first get it?-It was completed 
about a week ago. 


4491. Prior to that where did you do such opera- 


tions as were necessary?—I did them in the surgical 
ward. 


4492. When performing the operatio did 
screens round the isha eevee ns did you have 


4495. In every case?—In every case. Any patients 
that were able to be moved were moved out of the 
ward as quickly as possible, so that nothing could 
shock anyone’s susceptibilities. 7 

4494. There was some particular cas 
tioned, where it was said yéu had to 
ton on the dining table 7—Yes. 


e especially men- 
perform an opera- 


(The witness withdrew.) 


4495. Can you explain anything about that ?—Two 
instances I can give you. he first was a Kaffir boy 
in Government employment. He was run over by a 
heavy wagon immediately behind the hospital, and was 
brought in here by the police in a dying state. ‘ 
was a hurried consultation, and we decided that im- 
mediate operation was the only chance of saving his 
life. Every moment lessened his chance of hfe. We 
put him on the dining table, which forms an excellent 
operating table, and saved his lie. 
to be lost; it was a case of the utmost urgency. 


4496. (Professor Cunningham.) What was the nature 
of that operation?—Abdominal section. There were 
severely crushed injuries of the intestines. It was per- 
formed by the medical officer on duty, a civil surgeon. 
There was another instance. One foggy morning, a 


little more than two months ago, there was a railway col- — 
lision within a hundred yards of this hospital. 


The 
engine-driver and stoker were carried in by the crowd 





There was no time — 


‘ 


There © 


| 
. 
j 


that gathered and some police, and taken straight into — 
the ward in which you saw them. The man was in a 


frightful state of )pain, the legs being fearfully lace- 
rated, and immediate operation was the only chance. 
There was no time. If we had had the best operating 
theatre in South Africa there was no time to take him 
there. It had to be done before he recovered from his 
primary shock. The operation was done by the medical 
officer on duty there and then, screens bemg used and 
precautions taken to move the patients out of the way. 
lt was an amputation through the middle third of both 
thighs. dt ea 


4497. And the patient recovered?—Yes. He is out - 
every day. There are no bad symptoms. 


4498. (President.) I think it has been suggested that 
this hospital was at times very short of utensils ?—Not 
since I have been here. 


4499. You know of no case where utensils have been | 


used for surgical operations and then used later on with- 
out being properly cleaned ?—Certainly not. 


4500. Have you heard any complaints from the patients — 


at all in regard to the hospital, as to bad smells coming 
ue eh ’—No one has ever complained of that, I 
think, a 


4501. (Professor Ounninghan.) When these limbs. 


were amputated, how did you dispose of them ?—Taking — 


the engine-driver, who had both legs taken off, the first 
leg was put into a bucket under the table. The second 
leg, as soon as it was off, was put in the same bucket, 
and the bucket was then removed and the legs buried — 
in a churchyard near here. 


4502. What time intervened between the taking off 
the limbs and their burial?—I should say perhaps an 
hour. There was necessarily a large amount of clearing 


up to be done. You do not perform double amputa- 
tion without a great deal of mess. . 


4503. Was this bucket left in view of the other 
patients?—No; it was not. 
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Superintendent Nursing Sister M. 


4504. (President.) You are the Matron of this hos- 


_ pital?—I am the Superintendent of Nurses. 


4505. How long have you been here?—I came on 


February 1st, and have been here ever since. 


4506. Have you noticed any inconvenience arising 
from bad smells or drainage here ?~We have noticed bad 


smells occasionally. 


4507. At any time in particular?—In ihe evening 
sometimes, and also in the early morning. 


4508. Have you any idea what the smells arise from? 


—I should say from the beach. 


4509. Were they so great at times as to cause any 
ill-effect to the patients?—None whatever. We have 
occasionally noticed bad smells, but that is all. 

4510: And that only occasionally ?—Only occasionally. 

4511. (Sir David Richmond.) Would they be suffi- 
cient to cause nausea’—No. It was during the hot 
weather chiefly. 

4512. (Dr. Church.) The slop-water in hot weather 


‘stands in the drains from the buildings, does it not?— 


No. 
- 4513. Do you think bad smells might arise from 
that?—No. I am quite sure they do not. 

4514. Not from the slop water of the different wards? 
—No. I am quite sure the smells we have had have 
been from the beach. 

4515. What was the nature of the smell: was it a 
smell from decaying seaweed'?—Yes ; seaweed. 

4516. Not from a sewer ?—No. . 

4517. That was during the time the tide was low? 
—Yes. 

4518. And only then?—Only then. 

4519. (Sir David Richmond.) On a hot, still day 
possibly ?—Yes. 

4520. Have you found that the patients do well?— 
Decidedly so. 

4521. You have found patients do well?—Very well 
indeed. 

4522. Have you ‘heard any complaints as to the 
hospital being insanitary in any way?—I have never 


heard of any. 


4523. In your opinion is it a good hospital ?— 
Certainly. 

4524. And a healthy one?—Very healthy. 

4525. In your opinion is it satisfactory as a hospital? 
—Yes; I should say so, certainly. We have had no sick- 
ness among the Sisters, who have been here for some 
months. They have been all perfectly well. Some of 
the orderlies have had fever, but perhaps from a little 
carelessness on their own part. Most of them who have 


had it are very young. 
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THomas, called ; and Examined. 


4526. (Dr. Church.) How is your supply of linen? 
—Very good. 

4527. You have had plenty ?—Quite sufficient. 

4528. And beds?—Yes, since No. 54 General Hospital 
has settled here, certainly. Before that there was a 
great rush of sick at times from the ships, and we were 
short of bedsteads, but we always had sufficient beds. 


4529. What do you do with the beds of enteric pa- 
tients when they get well?—They are disinfected. 


_ 4550. Are they sent away to be disinfected ?—There 
is a machine here. 


4541. That, of course, is not your department?—No ; 
it is not. But I know the linen is disinfected here. 


4552. You sare sure the beds are never used without 
being disinfected ?—No ; I think not. 


4533. Have you had plenty of linen for sheets and 
all that sort of thing ?—Quite sufficient. 


4554. (President.) In fact, there has been no defi- 
ciency of any materials?—At, first, perhaps, for a 
very short time we were rather short of night-stools, 
but only for a very short time indeed. There was an 
unexpected rush of sick during February, and we were 
rather short then, but not to cause any great incop- 
venience. 

4535. (Dr. Church.) I see that in the wards the 
various utensils are somewhat mixed. Some are the 
ordinary Army Medical Service pattern and some look 
like crockery which has been obtained on the spot?— 
Yes. Things were bought as soon as possible. Hvery- 
thing was got that was applied for. 

4536. (President.) Did you find any delay in getting 


the extra utensils that were required ?—Certainly not, | 


here. 
4537. (Professor Cunningham.) Do you sterilise the 
milk there?—Yes. It is done in the cookhouse. 


4538. You have sterilisers?—Large sterilisers. 


4539. And there is no milk given except what is. 


sterilised ?—-No ; I believe not. 

4540. (Mr. Harrison.) I understand that there was 
some pressure at one time due to the arrival of sick from 
the ships?—Yes; there was; I think during February. 

4541. Not from men coming down from the front ?— 
No; from the ships from home chiefly. 

4542. (Dr. Church.) And from Durban?—Yes ; but 
that was later. We had a great many bad cases landed 
here from the ships from home. 

4543. (President.) Were they enteric cases !—Pneu- 
monia chiefly. 

4544. Did you find enteric cases coming from home? 
—I do not remember any case. Very few, if any. 
We may have had one or two. YV 
monia cases, very bad ones indeed. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private F. Loneianps, called; and Examined. 


4545. (President.) What is your regiment /—The 
Royal Artillery. 

4546. Were you wounded or taken ill 1—I was taken 
into the hospital with dysentery and fever. 

4547. Which hospital did you go into first 1—The 13th 
Brigade at Bloemfontein. 

4548. How long were you there?—A month. 

4549. How were you taken down to that hospital from 
the front ?—We were stopping there and I went straight 
in. 

4550. How were you treated in that hospital 1—I was 
treated very well; as well as I could expect. 

4551. Was there any cause of complaint 2—No, none. 

4552. Were the orderlies attentive ?/—Yes. 

4553. Were there sufficient of them ?—Yes. 

4554. Was there any overcrowding ?—No. 

4555. Did you get proper food ?7~Yes, as much as I 
wanted. 

4556. When were you sent down to the base from 
Bloemfontein?—I came down from Bloemfontein on 


the 19th May. 


3892. 


4557. In what train did you come?—In a hospital 
train. 

4558. Did many of you come by that train ?—I should 
think there were about 200 of us. 

4559. Was anybody in charge?—Yes, there was a 
doctor who came down in charge of us. 

4560. You were looked after during the journey 
down ?—Yes. 

4561. Did you suffer any inconvenience in coming 
down in the train?—No. 

4562. Did you get your food ?—Yes. 

4563. And were you looked after ?—Yes. 

4564. And in your opinion there is nothing really 
to complain of ?—No. 

4565. (Professor Cunningham.) In what kind of a 
tent were you placed—was it a bell-tent?—Yes. 

4566. How many were in ¢h:: bell-tent?—Hight in 
a tent. 

4567. Is that when you were first taken ill?—Yes. 

4568. What did you lie upon?—We lay -xpopr 
blankets. 

$2 


We ihad several pneu- 
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M. Thomas. 
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little more butter allowed us. 
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4569. Had you a bed?—No; there were no beds in 
the hospital. 


4570. It was a field hospital ?—Yes. 
4571. And you were there a month ?—Yes. 


4572. (President.) Did you suffer any inconvenience 
from there being no beds?—No; not more than I had 
done before. 


4573. (Sir David Richmond.) Had you any distance 
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to go when you wanted to relieve yourself ?—As near as 
I can say about 50 yards. y 


4574. And when you were not able to go there, were 
the orderlies attentive in bringing you a utensil ?—Yes. 


4575. You did not think it was too far to be re- 
quired to walk for such a purpose ?—No. 


4576. (President.) Were there many men in your 
tent not able to walk that distance ?—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) . 


Private Wirt1am Epwarp Porrsr, called; and Examined. 


4577. (President.) What is your regiment ?—The Cape 
Medical Staff Corps. 


4578. Where were 
about the 23rd April. 


4579. What hospital did you go into?—The Barrack 
Hospital, No. 10 General. 
4580. How long were you there?—About five weeks. 


4581. Were you well looked after during that time? 
—Yes, I was very well.looked after. 


you taken ill?—Bloemfontein, 


4582. Was there anything you can observe upon or 
complain of, do you think, in that hospital?—The 
cooking was rather bad—that was the only thing. 


4583. Were the orderlies attentive ?/—Yes. 
4584. What were you suffering from ?—EHnteric fever. 


4585. Then I suppose you were chiefly fed on milk? 
—Yes, for a month. 


4586. It was after that that you complain vf the 
cooking ?—Yes, when I got on to diet again, before £ 
was sent dewn country. 


4587. The cooking was not very gcod?—No. 
4588. But there was a sufficiency of food ?—Yes. 


4589. Was there any other cause of complaint in your 
opinion in that hospital?—No; I saw no other cause 
at all. 


4590. Were you in a building?—Yes; it is the old 
Free State Artillery Barracks. 


4591. (Dr. Church.) What was amiss with the cook- 
ing?’—It was not done properly. They had no cooks, 
but only men who had volunteered for the work, and 
they had no idea of cooking at all. The rice was not 
a quarter cooked, and in the morning the milk was 
burned, and there was dust upon it. I always had — 
to skim it off, and very often could not drink it. 


4592. The food itself was good?—If it had been 
properly cooked it would have been all right. 

4593. (President.) And there was sufficient of it?— 
Yes. 

4594. Was there any overcrowding there?—No, not 
overcrowding ; the wards were always full. 

4595. Were the patients in your opinion well looked 
after 7—Yes, I think they were. 

4596. (Dr. Church.) Before you were in the old bar- 
racks were you in a field hospital for any time?—No. 

4597. You went straight in ?—Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


A Private in the Cape Medical Staff Corps, called ; and Examined. 


4598. (President.) What did you suffer from ?—In the 
first place I served in the Diamond Field Horse, and 
was suffering from dysentery, and went into Boshof Hos- 
pital, in the Free State. 

4599. Were you at Boshof itself when you went into 
hospital ?—Yes. 


4600. You went into the field hospital?—Yes, at 
Boshof. 
4601. In tents ?—Yes. 


4602. About what date ?—The middle of April. 


4603. Will you tell us your experience as to that?— 
Those in the Boshof Hospital on milk diet had condensed 
milk mixed with water and gruel—light diet. Several 
days after that we were moved by meal wagons. We had 
to lie on the meal-bags and were driven into Kimberley, 
two days’ ride. The only covering we had was our great- 
coats, although we were sick and wounded men. We 
stayed there two days and I was discharged as medically 
unfit. I came in here and joined the Cape Medical Staff 
Corps and was sent to Bulawayo. There I shad a touch 
of malarial fever and also a slight rupture, and I was 
sent down here, and have ‘been here ever since. 

4604. When did you come into this hospital ?—A fort- 
night ago to-day. 

4605. Have you anything to say about this hospital ?— 
The only thing I have to say is that there might be a 


We are only allowed one 
ounce of ‘butter and no pudding at dinner-time. In the 


-convalescent ward we cannot get any. tobacco or cigarettes 


-or things like that. 


4606. Is there any other matter about this hospital ?7— 
No. 


4607. Going back to your field hospital, how many 


were in your tent ?—There were four men in our tent at 
the time I was in hospital. 


4608. Were you properly looked after?—We had one 
orderly to one row of 12 tents. We were visited by the 
doctor. 

4609. Were you able to get your medicines in proper 
time ?—Yes. 

4610. The orderly was able to look after you ’—Yes ; 
he was able to look after us fairly well. He had a lot 
of work to attend to. ; 


4611. Where was the latrine?—About 500 yards from 
the hospital. ; 


4612. Had you to walk to it?—No; we had pans put 
outside the door of the tent. 
4613. You did not suffer any inconvenience ?—No, ex- 


cept from cold. We could not do anything to prevent q 
the cold. 


4614. There was a sufficiency of bed-pans ?—Yes. 


4615. Was there any cause of complaint, in your 
opinion, as to that field hospital at alll when you were 
there ?—Only the transfer down to Kimberley. 

4616. You complain of suffering while going in the 
car /—Yes ; I was in a bullock-wagon for two days. Kim- — 
berley Hospital was the worst I have ever been in. 

4617. I suppose there were no ambulances that you 


could go in?—There were several ambulances, but they — 
were full up. 


4618. So that they had to use the ordinary wagons — 
Yes ; and they sent down stores at the same time, 
- 4619. You were two days on the journey ?—Yes. 

4620. Did anybody accompany you to look after you ?7— 
One lance-corporal of the Medical Staff Corps. 

4621. Were you attended to while going down ?—Yes ; 
ae as he could do it. He had about 60 men to look. 
after. : 


4622. Then you went to Kimberley ?—Yes. 
4623. Which hospital ?—The field hospital. 
4624. Is there only one field hospital there ?—Yes. 
There was the Civilian Hospital, in which there were a 
lot of soldiers. / 


; ibe You were in the field hospital?—Yes, in a bell- 
ent. 


4626. How many were in your tent ?/—Twelve men. 


4627. What is your experience while you were in thas 
‘ent?—-We were not properly looked after unless we 
begged for it, and we only saw the doctor in the tenta _ 
about once every two or three days. In the marquees — 
they used to see the doctor, ae 1 

4628. Were you in the bell-tent the whole time ?—Yes. 

4629. Do you know if 


: 4 there was any discrimination 
in selecting the patients s 


0 as to put the severe cases in 
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the marquees ?—The severe cases were supposed to be 
in the marquees. 


4630. Were there any bad cases in your tent or any 
of the bell-tents’—Yes ; two of us were down with dy- 
eentery. 


4631. Did you have far to go to the latrine there !— 
Yes. 


4632. How far off ?—About 30 yards. 


4635. Did you find any inconvenience from that ?—No. 


4634, Were there any of them who were not able to 4 Private, 
walk ?—No, they could all walk in our tent. Cape Medical 
4635. Did you get your medicine very regularly }— !af Corps. 
Fairly regularly. 22 Aus. 1900 

4636. How abous milk and things like that?—Con- —— 
densed milk was the only thing we got. 





4637. Is there any cause of complaint except the in- 
Sufficiency of the attention ?—That is the only cause of 
complaint. 


4658. There were not enough omerlies ?—No. 


' (Lhe witness withdrew.) 


Corporal Warts, Inniskilling Dragoons, called; and Examined. 


4639. (President.) Have you suffered from a wound 
or from sickness ?—From dysentery. 

4640. Where did you fall ill?—Colesberg Junction. 

4641. At what date?—In March. 

4642. Where were you when you first fell ill?—At 
Colesberg. ; 

4643. Did you go into the hospital there ?—-No; there 
‘was no hospital there then. It was just the time when 
we occupied the place. 

4644. What hospital did you go into?—We went on to 
Achtertang. ' 

4645. Were you able to walk there?—No, I was 
carried there. 

4646. In what?—On a stretcher to the train, and 
then went down by train. 

4647. Did you suffer any inconvenience in getting 
down to the hospital?—None at all. 

4648. What hospital did you go into?—I think we 
stopped there two days, and then we were sent on to 
Naauwpoort. 

4649. You were two days at this place you have men- 
tioned 1—Yes. 

4650. Was there any hospital there?—No, only just 
a few tents in case one fell ‘sick. They had their 
stores there. 

4651. There was no regular hospital there ?—No. 

4652. Were you well looked after while you were 
there?—Very well. 

4653. You went on by train?—Yes, to Naauwpoort. 

4654. You were well looked after on that train jour- 
ney /—Yes. ' 

_ 4655. When did you get to Naauwpoort?—About six 
o'clock in the morning. 

4656. Where were you taken then?—To a marquee, 
and put to bed. 

4657. What is the number or name of the hospital? 
—It was the only hospital there was there. 


4658.. Were you kept long before you got into the 
hospital from the time of your arrival /—No. 


4659. You were taken direct ?—Yes. Corpl. Watts. 


4660. Did you go into a bell-tent?—Into an ordinary Tees 
hospital marquee. 


4661. How long were you there?—Until the 25th 
(March. 


4662. What is your experience as to that hospital 
during that time?—While I was there I received very 
good treatment. 

4663. Have you anything to complain of ?—Nothing 
whatever. 

4664. Was there a sufficiency of bed-pams?—Yes, 
everything. 

4665. Were you well attended to?—Yes. 

4666. You have nothing to complain of?—I have 
nothing to complain of. 

4667. Where did you go after that?—I was trans- 
ferred to the Imperial Yeomanry Hospital at Deel- 
fontein. 


4668. How were you transferred?—By rail, in an 
ambulance train. 


4669. Were you well looked after ?—Yes. 
4670. Then you got to Deelfontein ?—Yes. 


4671. Did you go into the hospital there ?—Yes, the 
Imperial Yeomanry Hospital. 


4672. How long were you there?—From the 26th 
March up to the 3rd August. 


4673. What have you to say about that hospital ?— 
HKverything there was splendid—as wedl as anyone could 
ever expect—attendance and everything. 

4674. There was nothing in your opinion to complain 
of at all?--Nothing whatever. 


4675. From there you came here?—Yes. On account 
of my long stay there I was employed as an orderly, 
and during that time I contracted enteric fever. 


4676. It was while you were acting as orderly that 
you contracted enteric fever in that hospital ?—Yes. 

4677. Did you suffer any inconvenience coming 
down from that hospital to here?—None whatever. 
We had plenty of accommodation. 


Private Sranrorp, 9th Lancers, called ; and Examined. 


4678. (President.) Did you fall il?—Yes, before I 
reached Johannesberg. 

4679. On Lord Roberts’ advance?—Yes, about the 
ist May. I went into hespital at Johannesberg. 

4680. Were you at Johannesberg when ryou fell ill? 
—No, about 10 miles before we got in. 

4681. Were you able to ride on?—No, I had to be 
taken in the ambulance. 

4682. Was there any inconvenience from the ambu- 
lance—were you able to bear the journey fairly well? 
—It was a bit rocky, that is all. 


4683. Then where did you go?—The head hospital 
at Johannesberg. 


4684. How long were you there?—Just for three 
weeks and two days. ' 

4685. How were you treated at that hospital?—I 
went sick with ague and fever, and they kept me out 
on the verandah with one blanket for two days. 


' 4686. Before you got a bed?—Yes; with one blanket 
on a stone. 


4687. Did the doctor come and see you directly you 
arrived ?—No. 


4688. How long after you arrived did he first come _ Pte. 
and see you?—About three days afterwards. Stanford. 


4689. Who visited you in the meantime ?—The nurse 
brought me some milk, 


4690. Were there many patients left in the verandah ? 
—Yes, about 50 all along the verandah. 





4691. Were many of them bad cases?—Yes, several 
of them had enteric fever. 


4692. Do you know the reason why they were not 
taken in?—I do not know at all. 


4693. Was the interior of the hospital crowded ?—1l 
think it was pretty well full up. 


4694. Probably that was the reason ?—I do not think 
that was the reason, because when I did get int) 
hospital I got into a bed, and they put me out and 
pul one of the wounded Boers in, and sent me out 
on the verandah again. . 


4695. Are you sure no doctor visited you for three 
days after you got on the verandah?—I am/‘sure of 
it. 

4696. Do you know the name of the doctor there? 
—No, they were all German doctors. 


Pte. 
Stanford. 
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4697. Do you mean a Boer doctor?—I think he had 
been with the Boers, but I do not know whether he 
had been there all the time or not. 


4698. Were there Boers in that hospital ?—Yes, akout 
30 altogether, wounded. 

4699. It may possibly have been a Boer hospital 
before you arrived ?—Yes ; I think they had been look- 
ing after them there before we got into Johannesberg. 

4700. Was there much rush of wounded cases at 
that time?—No; there were no wounded coming in 
at all—only sick. 

4701. Were there many ?—There were about 15 when 
I went there. 

4702. Who came to look after you when you were on 
I had very little attention 
from her. 

4703. Were you able to walk /—No. 
ague. 

4704. When you got inside the hospital how were 
you looked after II was put into bed and had some 
milk, and went on two or three days like that. 

4705. Were you fairly well looked after or not?—I 
should say not. 

4706. Did the doctor go round?—He did not come 
round every morning for the first three days. He came 
round on the fourth morning, and then about every other 
morning. 

4707. How many doctors were there there?—I only 
saw one in our ward. 

4708. Were there many nurses there?—Yes; there 
was one looking after the block of buildings. 


4709. Only one ?—Yes. 

4710. How many persons were in that block ?7—About 
16. 

4711. How many orderlies were looking after you in 
addition to the nurses?—I only had a night orderly. 

4712. Was the 
nurses /—Yes. 


I had fever and 


nursing done entirely by female 
4714. Were the nurses able to look after you pro- 
perly ?—Yes, but they looked after these Boers more 
than they did after us. They hardly took any notice 
of us at all. 
4714. Were they Boer nurses ?—Yes. 


4715. So that they preferred the Boer wounded to 
the British sick ?—Yes. 

4716. Were there no Englishmen coming into the 
hospital to look after you 1—Yes, after we got into the 
place. About five days after I got in there: they sent 
in some of our orderlies and night orderlies, 

4717. Did they not make any alteration ?—Very little. 


4718. But they asked the men whether they had any 
cause of complaint ?—No. 

4719. Did the doctor rever ask you if you had any 
cause of complaint ?/—No. 

4720. Nor the nurses ?—No. 

4721. Were they all able to speak English ?—Yes, the 
majority of them. 

4722. How long were you in that hospital altogether ? 
—A month all but four days. 

4725. Did you get better while you were there 2—No ; 
as soon as pa tients came in they marked me out. 


4724. I do not quite follow you?—It did not matter 
whether you were better or not. If there were patients 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private C. McCattoven, Royal Canadians, called; and Examined. Fe ee 


4750. (President.) You fedl sick at the front ?—Yes, af 
fistula. 


4751. Where were you?—North of Thabanchu. 

4752. What date ?—Some time in March, I think. 

4753. Were you near the hospital when you fell ill ?— 
There was a temporary hospital established at Thaban- 
chu, a small one, so that they could put the men up there. 

4754. Did you god into that?—-Yes. 

4755. How did you get theve?—The camp was not far 
from it—not more than. half-a-mile. 


4756. How long were you in that hospital at Tha- 
banchu ?—About a day and a half. 5 
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coming in wanting beds they turned you out and too! c 
them in. ] 
4725. Where did they turn you out to }—You were 


4726. Were you sent back to your duty from thal 
hospétal ?—No ; I went down to Kroonstad and oa 
hospital there. . 

4727. You were supposed to be convalescent, were 
you?—No; I was supposed to be marked out for duty 
when the doctor marked me out. ; 

4728. This German doctor ?—Yes. 


4729. He thought you were sufficiently recovered ~ 
be able to attend duty ?—Yes. | 
4730. And then you went to Kroonstad?—Yes ; and 
went sick again, there. 5 ae 
4731. What hospital did you go to 1—No. 9 Pili 
Hospital. 
4732. When you were first at Kroonstad did you BO 
to assist as an orderly?—I was not billeted into hos- 
pital there. I went and attended hospital about a week 
as a sick patient. ie 
4735. An out-patient, you mean?—Yes; and then E 
was sent to the Rest Camp—the Convalescent Camp. ~ 
4734. You were not in the hospital at Kroonstad ?- - 
No. 
4755. Then you fell ill?—I was getting better then 
and. they sent me to a convalescent camp at Kroon- | 
stad. 
4736. What name ?—TI think they called it Kroonstad 
Convalescent Camp. 
4757. What is your experience of that?—I was looked 
after very well there, much better than I was in Johan= 
nesberg. Another complaint I have to make about 
Johannesberg is that when I came out of hospital 
could not find any clothes whatever. I had to take 
somebody else’s. There was nobody to look after our 
Its or anything. 
4738. Who brought the sick to Soanneee Our 
ambulance wagon. a 
4759. Was there not anybody in mucae 1—Yes ; a ser- | 
geant. ry 
4740. Did he not look after you? Did he leave you | 
on the verandah and go away?—The doctor tock us in” 
the front entrance and they dismissed the sergeant and — 
put us under the verandah. a 


4741. In your opinion it was the fault of this Ger 
man doctor?—Yes, and nothing but his fault. . 


4742, And you think it was his not attending to 
British patients properly that was the cause of your 


suffering /—Yes, and a good many others besides me 
did. 


4743. (Professor Cunningham.) Of « course the adocem 
saw you before you were nut into the ambulance — 
He saw us and he asked us what was the matter. Wee 
told hrm and he sent us round to the verandah. — 


4744. But when you were first taken ill, ten miles’ from } 
Johannesberg, a doctor saw you ?—Yes. | 


4745. And ordered you into the ambulance ?—Yes. 


4746. Did he give you any medicine?—yYes, some | 
quinine tablets. 


4747. What you have to complain of chiefly és shed 
treatment you received in the Boer hospital?—Yes. 


4748. (President.) Subject to that you have oben 
wise not much to complain of 2—No. 1 


4749. That hospital is in J ohannesberg ?—Yes. 


* 


4757. Was it a tent I—No, it was an old school-house. ; 


4758. Were you operated on there ’—No, I have never 
been operated on. 


4759. Were you treated t—No, there was no treat 
ment. All I do is to keep a pad in the rectum. 


4760. Were you able to whik about ?—Yes, - could 
walk some distance. 


4761. Have you any observation to make about- the | 
hospital ?—No. 


4762. Where did you go to from dire 2—No. 9 Generel z) 
at Bloemfontein, 


4763. How did you get down ?—In an ox-cart. 


ie oe 


{ 


_ 4704. Were there many in the cart?—I do not think it 


was overcrowded. 


4765. Was there anybody looking after you as you went 
down ?/—Yees, two doctors. ~ 


4766. They looked after you very well?—Yes ; every- 


thing was quite satisfactory. 


; 


4767. Then you got to No. 9 General Hospital, Bloem- 


 fontein ?—Yes. 


“ 


4768. What time was that about?—I think the datter 


end of March. 


‘ 
k , 
= 


‘ 


eet ee ee a See 
. 


4769. Did you go into the bell-tents there ?—Yes. 
4770. What is your experience of those bell-tents ?— 
I think they were rather unhandy for hospital patients. 

4771. Were they overcrowded ’—No ; 
mine was, 


4772. Were they: pee light cases in the bell-tents or 
were there any severe cases’—There were some fever 
patients—two fever patients in the tent I was in. 


47735. Were they able to move about?—yYes; 
could get about a tittle bit. 


4774. How long were you there in the bell-tents ?— 
About two weeks. 


4775. Who attended you there ?—Orderlies. 


4776. Did they attend toe you properly ?—Yes ; every- 
thing was satisfactory to me. 


I cannot say 


they 


’ 4777. You noticed no cause of complaint in those bel!- 
tents?—No. I heard complaints from the orderlies there, 
but they were the only men I heard complain up there. 

4778. The patients did not complain ?—No. 
(The witness 


Gunner GrorcE Hatrzs, 87th Royal 

4795. (President.) Did you fall ill?—Yes, at the 
Waterworks, the other side of Bloemfontein. 

4796. During Lord Roberts’ advance?—Before Lord 
Roberts’ advance. 

4797. On what date?—I went sick on the 29th April. 
They started me back into Bloemfontein on the d0th. 
4798. What were you suffering from ?—Dysentery. 

4799. How did you get into Bloemfontein?—With a 
convoy. 

4800. An ambulance or a wagon?—The convoy was 
going, and they sent me in that. 

4801. Did you march or did you go in a wagon ?— 
On the wagon. 

4802. What is your experience of the wagon ?—The 


road was rather rough, but the treatment was all mght 


during the journey. 
4803. Were you properly looked after ?—Yes. 
4804. What hospital did you go into at Bloemfon- 


tein ?—The Dame’s Institute—it had been a school. 


4805. There are two Dame’s Institutes, are there not, 


“the Upper and the Lower ?—I do not know. 


4806. How long were you there?—A fortnight. 
- 4807. How were you looked after?—Very well. 
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4779. Where did you go to from there ?—Naauwpoort. 

4780. How did you get down there ?—By train. 

4781. Were you well looked after dur'ng the 
—Yes, properly. 

4782. Did you go into hospital at Naauwpoort /—Yes. 

4785. There is only one hospital there?—Yes, that I 
know of. 

4784. How were you treated there?—Very well. 

4785. Nothing to complain of —Nothing to complain 
of. 

4786. How long were you there?—About ten days. 

4787. Where did you go to from there?—T'o Bloem- 
fontein. 

4788. Did you go into hospital again?—No. I went 
back to Bloemfontein and tried to go to the front from 
there,-and the doctor would not let me go and my own 
officer would not let me go, and I stayed there two or three 
weeks, and then came down here with my own officer. 

4789. Have you any cause of complaint here ?—None. 

4790. (Professor Cunningham.) You say there were 
two cases of fever in your bell-tent /—Yes. 

4791. Were those severe cases?—One was slow con- 
tinuous fever and the other was, I think, a very mild 
attack of enteric. 

4792. Did they remain in the tent all the time you 
were there ?—Until I left. 

4795. (President.) They remained mild cases until the 
end ?/—Until I left. 

4794. (Professor Cunningham.) They were mild all the 
time you were there ?—Yes. 

withdrew.) 


Field Artillery, called; and Examined. 
4808. Nothing to complain of?—No. 


4809. So far as you could see, was there any cause 
of complaint in that hospital ?—No. 

4810. Proper food, medicines, and so forth ?—Yes. 
was very well looked after there. 
at all about that place. 


4811. Where did you go after that?—I got trans- 
ferred down to Wynberg. I was there four days, and 
then I went up to Maitland. 


4812. Was there anything to complain about at 
Wynberg ?—No. 


4814. You were properly looked after there ?—Yes. 

4814. Then you went to Maitland. What have you 
to say about Maitland ?—I saw the doctor up there and 
I was soon well again. They had a hospital bungalow 
up there, and I was very weil looked after. 


4815. You have been well looked after all through- 
out, have you not?—Yes. 


I 
I have no complaint 


4816. Is there anything you have to complain of? 
—No. 


4817. (Mr. Harrison.) Had you a good journey down 
to Wynberg ?—Yes. 


4818. (President.) Were you properly looked after 
during that journey /—Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private AnTHUR Hinzs, drd South Notts, called ; 


4819. Priaont ) Where did you fall ill?—At Botha’s 
Ville, from enteric fever. 


4820. Where did you go into hospital?—At Botha’s 
Ville. 


4821. Where about is Botha’s Ville tit is between 
Hoopstad and Kroonstad. 


4822. What was the date of that?—The Queen’s 
Birthday, the 24th May. 


4823. How did you get into that hospital ?—They 
made the schools into a hospital. 


4824. Were you able to walk there?—I walked into 
the hospital—{ was put into a bullock-wagon. 


4825. You went down in a bullock-wagon ?—Yes. 


4826. Were you well looked after ?—Yes, pretty fair, 
considering the difficulties. 


4827. How long were you in that see alae there ?7— 
Six weeks. 


and Hxamined. 

4828. What is the name of the hospital?—It was a 
schoolroom turned into a hospital. 

4829. It was one of the military hospitals, was it 
not ?~Yes; it was used as a military hospital. 

4830. What kind of hospital was it?—I do not expect 
there are many patients in it now; as they got well 
they sent them to Kroonstad convalescent. 

4831. How were you looked after there /—Pretty fair. 
I was sent convalescent to Kroonstad. 

4832. Were the doctors attentive ?—Yes. 

4833. Were there any nurses there?—Yes; a Sister 
was sent from Kroonstad, and a Miss Callingham, a 
native of the village, looked after us very well. 

4834. So that you got two nurses in that way ?—Yes. 

4835. Was there a sufficient number of orderlies ?— 
Yes. 

4836. Did they do their duty very well?—Yes, very 
well 


Ptex. 
McCallough. 
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4837. You had sufficient comforts, medicines, and 
things /—Yes, everything was all right. 

4838. In your opinion was there anything to com- 
plain of in that hospital 1—No, nothing to complain of. 

4839. Where did you go after that?—The Convales- 
cent Camp, Kroonstad. 

4840. About what time was that?—I could not tell 
you the time. 

4841. About a month after you first fell ill?—I was 
a fortnight before I went to Kroonstad, and then we 
were sent in the bullock-wagons there, about two days 
and a-half march. 

4842. How were you looked after during that march 
to Kroonstad in a bullock-wagon?—We did better than 
what I expected. We got into farmhouses at night. 

4843. You have nothing to complain of in the re- 
moval to Kroonstad ?—No. - 

4844. When you got to Kroonstad where did you go? 
—To the Convalescent Camp. : 

4845. How were you looked after there?—It was a 
regular soldiers’ place, rough and good. 


4846. It was rough, but you think it was good 1— 
Yes, it was all right. 

4847. Fairly well looked after ?—Yes. 

4848. Do you think there was anything you ought to” 
complain of /—No; there was no complaint to be made 
about Kroonstad Convalescent Camp. I was sent over 
from the Convalescent Camp to the Yeomanry Rest 
Camp. 

4849. What have you to say about that?—That was 
all right. R? 

4850. And after that?—I went down to Deelfontein. 

4851, How about that?—That was very good, 


4852. How long were you there ?—About three weeks, 
and then I had a relapse and went to bed again. 

4853. You stopped at Deelfontein Hospital?—Yes, 

4854. And you were well looked after there?—Very — 
well, and I was sent to Woodstock. -q 


4855. Any complaints there?—No; it is a good | 
place. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Corporal Gar, 9th Field Company, Royal Engineers, ealled ; and Examined. 


4856. (President.) You fell ill at the front ?—Yes ; MN 
fell ill at the Vaal River just before getting there. E 
was ill some days before, but they would not let me in 
the hospital, or anything of that sort. 

4857. What was the matter with you ?—Enteric fever. 


4858. What was the date?—About the 17th or 18th 
May. 

4859. What were you doing when you fell ill?—i 
was on the march. 

4860. Did you see the doctor ?—Yes; I saw him on 
several occasions during the march. b 

4861. What did he say to you?—He simply returned 
me to my duty—that was all. 

4862. He thought you could hold on?—Yes; that is 
the sort of thing. He made no examination of me. 
The proper thing to do is to take a man’s temperature. 


4863. Did he not take your temperature?—No. I 
took it into my own hands to fall out. 


4864. Do you know what doctor it was ?—It was a civil 
doctor, and [I think his name was Davis. 


4865. What hospital was he attached to?—I could not 
say. He was attached to the company. When we left 
Bloemfontein there was a change in the command. We 
were then appointed as Corps troops. Up to that time 
we belonged to the 7th Division, but from Bloemfontein 
we were Corps troops following the army. 


4866. You saw this doctor and you say he did not 
take your temperature, but told you you could go on 
tes your duty, and then you fell out of your own accord ? 
—Yes. 


4867. What happened then?—We halted at the Vaal. 


River. He said I was to come in and see him again when 


we got in; and so I saw him, and he took my temperature 
and sent me to hospital. 


4868. On the first occasion he did not take your tem- 
perature. I suppose you were not near any hospital ; 
even if he had found out you were suffering from enteric 
fever he could not have done anything at that place, 
could he?—He could have given me permission to ride, 
at least. 

4869. You had to walk ?—Yes. 


4870. When you halted he told you to come again and 
you went, and then he took your temperature ?—Yes. 


ieee What did he say?—He sent me to the hospital 
en. 


4872. Which hospital?—The Irish Hospital. 


. 4873. How long were you in that hospital ?—About five 
ays. 


4874. What kind of hospital was it?—We simply rode 
on the march. They still continued on the tect 


4875. It was a field hospital ?—Yes. 


_ 4876. In tents?—No; they rigged up a sort of tent 
in the wagons when we came in, and we lay on stretchers 
on one occasion in the hospital they made, or slept in 
the wagons all night. We had been travelling all day 
six or seven men in the wagons, and we could not stretch 


our legs out; we were in that position all day, and had 
to sleep at night in the same way. 

4877. This was during the march ?—Yes. 

4878. What do you think they might have done ?— 
They might have done as they did in other places, put 
tents up. 

4879. Had they tents ?—Yes. 


4880. Do you know why they did not put them up ?— 

tT could not say in the least. : 
4881. Had the ordinary soldiers who were healthy and — 

well any tents ?—No. 

4882. Was there a sufficiency of tents for all the sick 
and wounded ?—That is a thing I could not say. 

4883. It might be, might it not, that they had no 
tents sufficient for the purpose /—I should say they had 
sufficient tents. 

4884. Did you see any tents lying idle and not used ? 

—I could not walk about to see. 
_ 4885. You were left in the wagon all night and not put 
in the tents, and you think they might have done better? 
—I think they: might have done the same there as any- 
where else; it was night when we arrived there, but 
night or day they could have done the same thing. 


4836. How long was it before you got into a proper 
tent hospital?—The day after Johannesberg fell, I think. 


4887. How long were you in these wagons before you 
got into a proper hospital ?—About a fortnight. 


__4888. You were being moved about in the wagons ?—- 
No, with the company and field hospital. 


_ 4889. During the whole of that time were you never 
in a tent?—No, I was not in a tent with the company. 


4890. But during the fortnight til ‘ 
Johannesberg 0 Five days. mght, until you. got to 


hes And during that time you were in a wagon ?— 
res. 


4892. And not in a tent at all?—No. 


4895. Were you attended to while you were in the 
wagons’—No; I had nothing to eat or anything else. 
I was with the company. The doctor did not pay us any 
attention. 

4894. Do 
at all. 

4895. For five days ?—Except biscuit: Lot 
eat that sort of thing, of coer pie 


4896. Water and biscuits for five days! 
that ?—More than five days—ten aaa ka 


4897. Nothing to eat except biscuits! 
that That is all. Ph 


you mean to say you got no food ?—No food 


Do you mean 


4898. Are you positive about that; ten days with 
nothing to eat except biscuits ’—Yes, biscuits and meat. 


4899. Did you have anything else to eat?—No, I had 
nothing else. \ : 


4900. Do you mean to tell us you w. . 
nothing but biscuits supplied to aoe el days ei 
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4901. (Professor Cunningham.) You were suffering 
from enteric fever?—Yes. I did not know that. The 
doctor said, ‘‘ You had better march until the sun gets up, 
and then you can get on to the wagon.” 

4902. Had you any milk ?—There was no milk with the 
company. They did not take milk. 

4903. (President.) No condensed milk ?—Nothing but 
biscuit and meat. 

4904. Did you pound it up with the water?—No, 
you could drink milk, but you could not eat the biscuits. 


4905. Did you have no condensed milk at all?—No. 
4906. Are you sure?—I am quite sure of that. 


4907. (Professor Cunningham.) What time are you 
speaking of ?—Before entering the Irish Hospital. 


4908. (President.) How many days was it before you 
got into the Irish Hospital ?—Hight or nine days. 

4909. You got into the Irish Hospital at Johannesberg ? 
—No, at the Vaal River. 

4910. You have rather mixed it up. You are speaking 
of the time when you got no food before you got into the 
Trish Hospital ?—Exactly. 

4911. There were ten days during that advance when 
you were on the march ?—Yes. 


4912. From the time you got into the Irish Hospital 
were you well looked after?—As well as they could do 
it, I suppose. 

4913. Was there anything to complain of while you 
were in the Irish Hospital ?—No, I think that would be 
all right there. 

4914. You went on with the Irish Hospital until you 
got into Johannesberg ?—Yes. 

4915. Did you keep in the Irish Hospital while at 
Johannesberg /—No ; they put us into the civilian hospi- 
tal then; the Barnato Ward was the one I was in. 

4916. What was the name of the building ?—I do not 
know there is any particular name given to it. 


4917. How were you looked after ?—Very well indeed. 
The military had nothing to do with it at all there. I 
never saw any military officers or anything of the sort. 

4918. How long were you there ?—A month. 

4919. And you were well looked after ?—Yes. 


4920. Where did you go to from there ?—Bloemfontein. 
They were so overcrowded with sick and wounded that 
they sent us down. We were really out of bed before 
we should have been. 


4921. How did they send you down 1—By train. 


1 How many of you at a time ?/—Well, I daresay 


4925. Were you well looked after?—-No; very badly 
indeed. 


4924. Was there anybody to look after you’—The 
fact is that in the hospital they took such great care 
of you, giving you milk and such-like, and when we 
were started we were not actually off milk food, and we 
got into this train and had biscuits and the Maconochie 
rations again. 
ae Were you not supposed to be convalescent ?— 

0. 

4926. Was any doctor in charge?—Yes, there was a 
doctor in charge of the tent, Major Wilson. 


4927. (Professor ‘Cunningham.) Do you know what 


your temperature was before you started ?—103.8. 

4928. When you started on this journey?—No; my 
temperature was down then. I had been out of bed five 
days when they started me down country. 

4929. I suppose you had been getting some solid food 
before you started, in the hospital ?—Very little. 

4930. You had been getting solid food ?—Yes. 


_ 4981. (President.) How long were you on the railway 
journey /—About two days. 

_ 4932. Have you anything to complain of during that 
journey except that you did not get the food?—I think 
the food is the chief thing. 

4955. Is there any other cause of complaint?—You 
could not get a drink of water—you had to get water 
from the various places you stopped at and chance whether 
it was good or bad. » 

4934. I suppose there is no good water to be found 
very often in those parts?—A man cannot tell that 
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4935. You had to use such water as you could ?—Yes. Corpl. Gale. 


There were no arrangements for cooking on the train. 
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put before him. That is quite evident. 


4936. When you got to Bloemfontein what hospital did 
you go into there !—We were detrained at Bloemfontein. 
Originally we were to be sent to the Cape direct, but 
they stopped us at Bloemfontein and we remained in 
the train all night. In the morning they took us out in 
the pouring rain with the whole of our kits lying outside 
the train getting wet through. Then they moved us into 
bell-tents at No. 9, the ordinary bell service tent. These 
tents had been turned up at the bottom so much that 
the water had fairly deluged them underneath ; our 
blankets and everything else were wet through. 

4937. Your blankets fad got wet at the railway 
station ?—Yes. 

4938. Were the tents dry under foot when you got 
into them?—No, they were not; they were not fit to 
put anyone into. 

4939. What was the date when you were in these bell- 
tents at Bloemfontein ?—That would be the first week in 
July. 

4940. How were yow looked after in those bell-tents ?— 
We were moved again a day after and sent to No. 8. 


4941. You were there only temporarily ’—Yes. 
4942. How long were you at No. 8?—A fortnight. 


4943. What have you to say about No. 8?—I think the 
arrangements there were very good. 

4944. Were you 
marquee. 

4945. Where did you go after that ?—I came from there 
to Wynberg by train.: 

4946. Were you properly looked after in the train {— 
Yes, we had everything. Of course, we were getting 
strong and could put up with things, and would not 
notice anything. 

4947. Have you anything to say about Wynberg?—I 
was only there two or three days. 

4948. Where did you go from there?—From there I 
went to the Convalescent Camp at Rondebosch. 

4949. How long were 
altogether. 

4950. Have you anything to say about that?—No, ex- 
cept the confinement ; but, of course, that is necessary. 

4951. You did not tike being in hospital at all you 
mean ?—No. 

4952. There is nothing else to complain of there?— 
No. 

4953. Then you came here?—I was returned to duty 
from there. 

4954. How was it you came into this hospital ?—This 
is our base for details. ‘There were a certain number of 
prisoners taken by De Wet, and after he released them 
they were sent down here. They were sent up last week 
again. 

4955. You have not been in hospital here in the 
ordinary way?—No. I did not feel well enough myself 
to go up to the front, and I went sick again, and was re 
turned sick here. 

4956. You returned yourself sick ?—I came to see the 
doctor. 

4957. Have you anything to say about this hospital {— 
No, I think this is very good ; you get everything you 
want here. 

4958. (Professor Cunningham.) I should like to ask 
one or two questions about the Irish Hospital. You com- 
plain that the tents were not put up at night ?—On thir 
particular night. 

4959. That was only one night ?—Yes. 

4960. And how long did you halt that night ?—I think 
we halted the whole night. 

4961. Was it customary for them to put up tents for 
the patients each night as they halted 1—Hitherto it had 
been. Whether they had instruction about going on or 
anything I could. not say. 

4962. But that is the only complaint you have ¢- mas~ 
in connection with that hospital /—Yes. 


in a bell-tent there?—No; ina 


you there?—Three weeks 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS 


WOODSTOCK HOSPITAL, CAPE TOWN. 





Wednesday Morning, 22nd August, 1900. 





SECTION B. 





PRESENT : 


Dr. W. 8. CaurcH (in the Chair). 


Private HENMAN, 
4963. (Chairman.) in} 
7th Dragoon Guards. 

4964. Where were you taken ill?—At Donker’s Hoek. 
Donker’s Hoek is about ten miles from Bloemfontein. 

4965. When were you taken ill?+-On the 19th April. 

4966. What was the matter with you ?—Dysentery. 

4967. Can you tell us what happened to you? Were 
you taken to a field hospital first ?—Yes. 

4968. How long were you in the field hospital ?—From 
the 19th April until about the 2nd May. 

4969. Where did you go to then?—To No. 8 General 
Hespital. 

4970. Were you first of all in a bell-tent or a mar- 
quee {—In a bell-tent. 

4971. Was that overcrowded ?—Not particularly. 

4972. (Sir David Richmond.) How many were in 
it%--There were three when I first went in, and it was 
made up to six. 

4973. (Chairman.) Were you in a bell-tent all the 
time?—Yes ; until I left Bloemfontein. 

4974. Have you anything to tell us about No. 8? 
Were you pretty .comfortable?—Yes; everything was 
very comfortable, considering the great number of 
patients we had there. They had great difficulties to 
contend with. Taking that into consideration, I think 
everytlung was done that could possibly be done. 

4975. You were not so ill that you had to lie down: 
you could get up and help yourself to a certain extent? 
—I could not help myself for some time. 

4976. Were you pretty well attended to by the order- 


What regiment are you 


Sir Davip RICHMOND. 


called ; and Examined. 


The orderlies had a great deal to do as 
They were rather 


lies ?—Yes. 
tlere were so many patients there. 
short of orderlies at the time. . 
4977. Was the orderly able to bring you a bed-pan 
when you wanted it, and all that sort of thing ?—Yes. ~ 
4978. Did you get pretty good milk?—Yes. 
4979. (Sir David Richmond.) Did you get fresh or 
tinned milk?—Tinned milk. 


4980. (Chairman.) Did you come here from. there? 4 


—No. From there I went to De Aar No. 3 Hospital. 


4981. How long did it take you to get to De Aar ; 


frem Bloemfontein ?—Two days. 


Yes. 
4983. There was someone ta attend to you 1-2¥eu. 


4984. How long were you at De Aar?—I left there 
I came into this hospital on the 26th er. 


on the 24th June. 
June. 


4985. Were you comfortable at De Aar 1Yes, very a 


comfortable. 
4986. And are you comfortable here ?—Yes. 


4987. Have you anything to complain of TI here) 


nothing to complain of—here especially. 


4688. Has the butter been rather short?—Not here ; =n 


it was up-country. 


4989. Is there anything else you would like to tell 


us’—No. I can speak for myself and a great many 


More. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Bugler J. Crawiey, called; and Examined. 


4990. (Chairman.) What regiment are you in?—The 
2nd Battalion of the Scottish Rifles. 

4991. Where were you taken ill?—The first time at 
Karee, where I had my foot smashed. 

4992. Were you in the Glen Field Hospital ?—Yes, 
at first. 


4995. How long were you there?—Only a week. 
4994. Then you were sent to Bloemfontein ?—Yes. 


4995. How did you get to Bloemfontein?—By train 
—on account of my foot. 


4996. (Sir David Richmond.) You were not sick, but 
your foot was hurt ?—Yes, I was thrown from my horse, 
and my foot was smashed. 


4997. (Chairman.) Where did you go when you 
got to Bloemfontein ?—To No.9 General Hospital. 


4998. Were you in bell-tents?—We were in mar- 
quees. 


4999. Were you well looked after ?—Yes, until a lot 
more wounded came down. I could walk on my foot 
then, but I could not put my boot on. I was very 
nearly cured. 


5000. Then you were sent down here?/—No; I was 
sent to the bell-tents. I volunteered to go there, so 
as to let some of the other pounded go in the mar- 
quees. 


5001. Were oyu rare ne 
No. 


in your bell-tents ?— 
There were about eight in each bell-tent. 


5002. Do you remember about what date it was that — 
you went to the bell-tent?—I could not say. 1 was — 


in a bell-tent about three weeks. 


5003. Was it in May or June?—I think it was in 
May. 
most crowded?—Yes; the hospital was very crowded 
then. 


very good food. 

5006. You, having a crushed foot, 
food 7—Yes. 

5007. (Sir David Richmond.) What sort of bed had — 
you?—I had a good bed in the marquee. 


5008. (Chairman.) Were you lying on the grep in 
the bell-tent ?—Yes. 


5009. (Sir David Richmond.) You had a Soa a 
and mattress’—I had a waterproof, but no mattress, — 


Some had mattresses—the worst cases. 


5010. (Chairman.) Was it ever very wet in your — 
The fatigue party came round and dug a 


tent ?—No. 
trench. 


5011. You never had the bottom of the tent very. 
wet 1—No. 


5012. No mud ?—No. 


4682. Were you well looked after on the journey 7 


I know they are wonderfully well satisfied as 4 
regards the treatment they have had here and elsewhere. — 


5004. That was the time when the hospitals were — 


5005. Have you anything to say about the food at — 
No. 9 Hospital ?—Whilst I was in the marquees I got : 


could eat your . 





5013. How did you get down?—I was sent to the 
Convalescent Camp. From there I was sent to Norval’s 
Pont. I had pains in my head. I was sent down to 
Norval’s Pont with debility. I had enteric also. I 
volunteered to go to the Rest Camp at Norval’s Pont 
to join my regiment. I wanted to join my regiment 
again. I was taken bad with enteric. 


5014. Were you very comfortable in the hospital be- 
Tonging to the Convalescent Camp!—Yes, pretty fair. 
I de not remember much. 


5015. You were so ill that you do not remember 
much ?—That is so. I was supposed to go to Spring- 
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fontein, but I was unfitted to travel Iw 

down to the Edinburgh Hospital. ie alt EP 
5016. Where is that /—Down at the bottom there. 
9017. (Sir David Richmond.) Were you well attended 

to there?—It was a very good hospital. 


5018. In every way?—Yes. I was taken down there. 
I was not expected to live through the night. 


5019. Are you pretty comfortable here ?—Yes, so far. 
I have only been down here about three days. 

5020. Is there anything else you would like to tel] 
us?—I should like to speak very highly of the Edin- 
burgh Hospital. It is a very good hospital indeed. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Sergeant J. Avery, called; and Examined. 


5021. (Chairman.) What regiment are you in}—“O” 
Battery, Royal Horse (Artillery. 

5022. Where did you fall sick?—I got my hand 
etushed in the battle between Zand River and Kroon- 
stad. 


5023. Did you go to the field hospital first or the 


collecting station?—I was sent to the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade Field Hospital. I was there four days on the 
veldt. I was left there after the battle with the re- 
mainder of the other sick and wounded. 


5024. Without any tents’—We had the Ist Cavalry 
Brigade tents—about six bell-tents. 


5025. (Sir David Richmond.) You were in a tent?— 
Yes; there were six in each tent. 


5026. (Chairman.) You were sent back from there ?— 
We were sent in bullock-wagons. They ran short of 
food. We had to send for it. The medical staff had 
to go without food. They supplied the sick with their 
own food. There were about twenty-five in the field 
hospital. We were sent by bullock-wagons from the 
native kraals and forwarded on to Kroonstad—a dis- 
tance of about twenty-five miles. 


5027. It was rather a rough journey having an in- 
jured hand ?—Yes, we halted at every farm, and had 
things cooked. 

5028. Was there an orderly to look after you?}— 
There were six orderlies, a major on the. Medical Staff 
and a sergeant on the Medical Staff. 


5029. How many sick and wounded were there alto- 
gether ?’—There were three officers down with fever— 
one was a doctor—and the remainder were wounded. 
Six were severely wounded in the stomach. 


5030. How many were there altogether ?—There were 
twenty-five in all. 


5031. You say there were six orderlies with those 
twenty-five men?—Yes. ‘ 


5032. What did you do when you got to Kroonstad ? 
—We remained in the field hospital. We pitched 
tents and remained till morning. Then we had to 
wait till night-time beforé they shifted us to Bloem- 
fontein. 

5033. You had to go by bullock-wagon to where ?— 
To Zand River Siding, where we caught the train. 

5034. Were you pretty well looked after on the way 
down ?—No, we had no doctor with us, only an orderly. 


5035. How many of you were there /—Twenty-three. 


5036. I suppose some of those twenty-three were 
able to help the others?—Yes; we had to help one 
another. Rations were sent to the bad cases, but 
the men who were not badly wounded helped the 
others. 


5037. (Sir David Richmond.) Were there many who 
could help the others ?—I assisted. My hand was done 
up and I had to make the best of it. When we got 
to the railway siding there was the ordinary train, but 
there was no doctor to attend to us. My hand was 


only dressed once—the day we were in the field hos- 
pital. It was the only time it was dressed. 


5038. (Chatrman.) You say there was no hospital train : 
did you come down in carriages or in trucks ?—We came 
in carriages to Bloemfontein. We got there at night- 
tame, and we had to remain in the carriages on the siding 
till the next morning. 


5039. Do you remember what time you got to Bloem- 
fontein?—We got there about half-past nine or ten 
o'clock at night. 


5040. What was the date of the month?—It was the 
15th May. The wounded cavalrymen were picked out 
for Lady Roberts's Residency Hospital. We were very 
well treated. By the time I had got there my hand was 
all festered up. The skin had to be pulled off. It was 
puffed up with matter. It was in a very rotten state 
It was six days before I was attended to. 


5041. What sort of injury was it?—The gun trail fell 
on my hand. The man holding the trail along with me 
got wounded, and the trail fell across my hand eutting 
my finger open. All the back of my hand was smashed. 
The flesh was protruding, and there was a blister under- 
neath. It was ail rotten. 


5042. They were very short-handed then, were they 
not? Do you think they could have spared men to go 
down with you’—I do not think, with Lord Roberts’s 
advance going on, that they could have spared more men. 
There were several wounded besides myself. Perhaps 
they might have managed to let a doctor come with vs. 
Every man was wounded, and there was not a single 
doctor there. I was frightened’ of losing my hand, il was 
in such an awful state. It was remarked by the medical 
man in the hospital that my hand was in an awful state. 
It was dressed nice and comfortably at Lady Roberts's 
ward, and it got better. I was there a month and I got 
better. , 

5043. Did you come down here from Bloemfontein ?— 
No. I was sent to the Convalescent Camp at Bloemfon- 
tein, where I remained for about a week. I was told that 
it would be allong time before my finger got better. They 
were short-handed of gunners at Kaffir River Bridge, and 
I was sent down there to take charge of the guns. I was 
there about four days. General Knox came to inspect 
the guns, and I reported my hand to him. It was begin- 
ning to get worse, and I could not bend it at all. He 
advised me to go to Edinburgh Hospital at Norval’s Pont, 
and I went down the next day by the mail train. There 
I was put under chloroform and had my finger put right. 
I can bend it now. 

5044. What brought you on here ?—At Norval’s Pont 
every patient was thoroughly inspected, and it was found 
that I was suffering from varicocele. I had never com- 


plained of it. I was advised to undergo 
an operation for it as the only thing to 
be done. I was operated upon at the LKdin- 


burgh Hospital, Norval’s Pont. I have been here for 
four days. I have been very well treated here—in fact, 
I could not have been better treated. Every arrange- 
ment is made for the sick men. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private Lumon, called; and Examined. 


5045. (Chairman.) What regiment are you in?—The 
2nd Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

5046. Where were you taken ill?—I was taken ill with 
dysentery at Bloemfontein. 

5047. Where ?—I was first taken sick at Paardeberg. 
I could not see a doctor when on the march, but I saw 
one when I got to Bloemfontein. 

5048. How did you get from Paardeberg to Bloemfon- 
tein 7—I marched it. 

5892. oe 


5049. You were able to march ?—Yes, as best I coutd ; 
but I was in a bad way. 

5050. Where did you go when you got to Bloemfon- 
tein ?—I saw my own doctor. He attended me for about 
a fortnight, but I did not get any better. 

5051. In what hospital was that?—That was in the 
Regimental Hospital ; it was my own camp. I was sent 
from there because the doctor had not got the proper 


stuff to give me. I was sent to the 18th Brigade Field 
T 2 
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Hospital at Bloemfontein, where I remained three weeks. 
I got a little better, and I was sent down country to 
Deelfontein. 

5052. Before getting to Deedfontein, were you pretty 
well looked after at Bloemfontein ?—Very well, consider- 
ing the circumstances. 


5053. You have no complaints to make ?—No. 


5054. At Deelfontein did you go to the Yeomanry Hos- 
pital ?—The Imperial Yeomanry Hospital. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


5055. Did you get everything there that was wanted? 
—Yes, everything. 

5056. How did you come here ?—I got another dose of 
dysentery at Deelfontein. After getting over that I was 
dropped down again with pleurisy. I was sent down to 
the Victoria Rest Convalescent Camp when I got better. 
But I was taken with dysentery again, and then I was 
sent down here. 

5057. Is there anything that you have to complain of 
inany of these places ?—No. Iwasvery well looked after. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Trooper GREENAWAY, 


5058. (Chairman.) What regiment are you in?— 
The Imperial Yeomanry. 


5059. Where did you fall sick?—At Kroonstad. 


5060. What did you suffer from?—Rheumatism and 
dysentery. Our camp was about a mile and a half from 
No. 3 General Hospital at Kroonstad where we had to 
go and see the doctor. I went up there and he asked 
me what was the matter. I hardly knew thow to get 
up to the hospital that morning, as I was suffering so 
much from dysentery. The doctor gave me some medi- 
cine and I went back to camp. The next morning I 
was much worse. My head was very bad, and the 


doctor told me off to a tent in the hospital. It was a 
bell-tent, and there were eight of us in it. I was put 
on plain milk—condensed milk and water. I was not 


treated for rheumatism at all. I stopped in that tent 
for about three days. I was then moved to the Con- 
valescent Camp, which was about 200 yards away, and 
I stayed there a week. I was then shifted to the 
Detail Camp—our Yeomanry camp—but my company 
had gone then. There the doctor started treating me 
for rheumatism, which was my principal complaint. I 
could hardly walk. 

5061. Apart from your thinking that you were not 
correctly treated, do you think that you were neglected 
in any way in Kroonstad Hospital?—I got the milk, 
but it was very poor stuff indeed. 

5062. But you had rheumatism and dysentery, and 
if you came to me in London I should have given you 
milk.—I was not treated for rheumatism in that hos- 
pital. ; 

5063. You got what you were ordered?—For the 
dysentery, yes. 


5064. (Sir David Richmond.) Were the orderlies 


called ; and Examined. 


attentive to you?—They were a very low lot of men. 
I lost everything I had while I was the two days in 
that bell-tent—a case of razors, and my knife, fork and 
spoon. 


5065. Did you suspect the orderly of taking them ?— 
I did, indeed. The other men in the tent seemed a 
very respectable lot, but the orderly to my mind was a 
very low fellow. 

5066. After Kroonstad, were you sent back to 
Bloemfontein?—I was sent from Kroonstad to Deel- 
fontein. 

5067. To the Yeomanry Hospital?—Yes ; because our 
Detail Camp was broken up. Those that were fit to go 
on service were sent down to Deelfontein. We were 
sent in coal-trucks.. On the way half the patients were. 
lost because they did not know the coal-trucks were being 
shunted. I clambered into the next truck and got to 
Deelfontein. 

5068. When you got to Deelfontein where did you 
go?—I was put to bed, where I remained for about ten 
days in all. ’ 

5069. That suited you?—I had rheumatism very bad. 

5070. It was the right thing for you?—Yes. 


5071. Were you well attended to while you were im 
bed?—I was very well attended to. I could not have 
had better attention while I was at Deelfontein. 

5072. Where did you go from Deelfontein?—I was 
sent here. 

5073. How long have you been here?—I arrived here 
a week last Monday morning. 


5074. Have you any complaints to make about this 
hospital ?—None whatever. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Sergeant W. JOHNSON, called ; 


5075. (Chairman.) What regiment are you in?—The 
2nd Grenadier Guards. 

5076. Where did you fall sick ?—At Hammonia, near 
Ficksberg. 

5077. (Sir David Richmond.) Is that well up-country ? 
—It is sixteen miles from Senekal. 

5078. (Chairman.) Tell us what happened to you ?— 
I went to the field hospital first of all. 


5079. How long were you in the field hospital ?— 
Abcut five days in a bell-tent. I was placed on a 
stretcher. 


5080. You were one of the bad cases?—My tempera- 
ture was very high. We were then put into a convoy 
of ox-wagons and came to Winberg. It was a rather 
rough journey in the open wagons. It came on to 
rain one night, and we got wet through. I was very 
bad at Winberg. We were treated all right. Every- 
thing was done for us that could be done. 


5081. Was it a military hospital at Winberg ?—It 
was 'a church made into a military hospital. 


5082. Had you a bed or not ?—Yes, I had a nice bed. 


5083. Have you anything to complain of at Win- 
berg ?—No. 


9084. Did the orderlies lock after you pretty well? 


and Examined. 


—They were not R.A.M.C. men; they were orderlies 
that had been taken on from different regiments. 


5085. They were untrained men ?—Yes. 

5086. They did their best, I suppose ?—Yes. — 

5087. Have you anything to complain of with regard 
to the food?—No; because I was on milk. I had con- 
densed milk ; they could not get any fresh milk. 


5088. From there where did you go?—I went to Deel- 
fontein. 


5089. To the Yeomanry Hospital ?—Yes. 


5090. I need not ask you anything about that, as 
you all appear to have! been well treated there ?—We 
were very well treated on the hospital train. 


5091. You were one of the lucky ones; they could 
not all get hospital trains.—At Deelfontein we were 
treated all right. From there we were sent here. I 
had enteric. 

5092. Do you think you have been as well looked 
after as you could have been under the circumstances? 
—Yes. The only thing I did not like was the journey 
in the open ox-wagons. 

5093. Have you lost anything which you think was 
taken by the orderlies ?—No. 


5094. They did not take any of your things?—No. 


(The witnsss withdrew.) 
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Private W. Hznwoop, called; and Examined. 


5095. (Chairman.) What regiment are you in?—2nd 
D.C.L.I. 

5096. Where were you taken ill?—On the line of 
march between Paardeberg and Bloemfontein at first. 
This is my second time in hospital. I was taken ill 
with rheumatism. 

5097. Were you able to march into Bloemfontein ?— 
I was just able to scramble into Bloemfontein, 


5098. You did get in?—Yes. 


5099. You were not left behind?—No. I went sick 
into the 18th Brigade Hospital with rheumatism and 
malarial fever, that is, ague, which I contracted in 
India. I was put in a tent there, and treated very 
well. When I first went in I was on condensed milk. 
We had not got enough fresh milk round there, because 
the hospital was crowded. There was six in each bell- 
tent, there was room enough, I.dare say, for eight 
or nine comfortably. There were six in my tent. We 
were looked after all right, and when I got round from 
my ague and fever and rheumatism I volunteered to go 
to my duty. I went from there to the Waterworks. 
I got wet through and was taken ill again. I was sent 
back to Bloemfontein, and when I got back I did not 
report myself sick; I went straight to my regiment. 
I got all right again with the aid of some of my 
friends, and I went on the march again with cur 
regiment to the Waterworks, that is, towards Thaban- 
chu. I got up there and got wet through. I was 
obliged to go sick for several days. I got up there 
towards Kroonstad where I had to go sick into our 
field hospital—that was the 18th Brigade. On the first 
chance they poked me off. I was not there two days 
before I went to Bloemfontein. 


5100. Were you very crowded in Kroonstad?—No, 


not particularly ; in my place I think there were eight, 


just room enough. Of course, it all depends on the /V. Henwood. 


case there. If a man had enteric fever, there were not 


" : : 29 
more than four or five in one tent, so as to give the ““ Aug. 1900, 


orderly a chance to move about if he came into the 
tent, because a man could not attend to a crowded 
tent. 


5101. How did you get down from Kroonstad to 
Bloemfontein ?—I came down by train. 


5102. And were you pretty well looked after 1—Yes, 
very well indeed, coming down, considering that I 
could not eat, and had no appetite for more than 
milk—just something to drink. 


5105. ‘there were orderlies who looked after you 
and brought you milk?—Yes. There was one orderly 
to our carriage; he looked after us very well. The 
orderly was a civilian employed, I believe, from 
Johannesberg. He came down more like a _ refugee. 
I came down to the 15th Brigade Hospital at Bloem- 
fontein, and was attended there in my tent. There 
were seven of us. We were pretty dry. I had my 
waterproof sheet and three blankets; the hospital 
gave us some because we were short. My blankets 
went on with the regiment. They made their advance 
when I went sick. They gave us pretty good food; 
I was on milk and jelly, considering my disease. 
When I got round, almost convalescent, they gave me 
a bottle of ale every other day and a drop of rum 
and different spirits when I required it. 


5104. So that, in fact, you think you were very well 
looked after ?7—Yes. 


5105. You have no real complaint to make ?—No. 


5106. Have you any complaint to make here?—No, 
none whatever. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private Sronz, called; and Examined. 


5107. (Sir David Richmond.) What regiment are you 
in ?—The 10th Hussars. 

5108. Where were you taken sick?—At Broomspruit, 
with enteric. 

5109. What was done with you?—I went to see the 
regimental doctor, and he ordered me sick to my own 
field hospital. 

5110. That would be a bell-tent ?—Yes. 

5111. How many men were in that bell-tent ?—About 
six. I laid in there a month. 

5112. Had you a bed there?—On the floor. 

5113. You had a waterproof sheet ?—Yes. 

5114. And blankets ?—Yes, two blankets. I was very 
well looked after in my own brigade hospital. 

5115. Did the damp ever get into your tent at all?— 
The second day I went in. Of course it was the first day 
we had been in the camp and they had not quite finished 
the camping ground. The rain came in rather hard 
one afternoon. I will give the doctors their due; the 
doctors themselves took off their jackets and dug the 
trenches round. 

5116. It was merely,an accident of the time ?—Yes. 

5117. Did your tent ever get into a muddy condition 7— 
No. 

5118. Were the orderlies fairly attentive to you?— 
Very good indeed. 


5119. Have you any complaint to make about your 
food ?—No. 

5120. Of course you were on milk /—Yes, I was on milk 
all the time. 

5121. Where did they take you after that?—I was 
sent to No. 9 General. 

5122. At Bloemfontein ?—Yes. I was only there one 
day, and the next day I was ordered to a convalescent 
camp, the other side of the railway line at Bloemfontein. 

5125. Was that on the plain?’—On the other side of 
the railway. 

5124. On the level ground, not the hill ?—Yes. 


5125. How were you treated there?—We were only 
there one night. There were 14 beds in the tent. 


5126. And you were getting convalescent by that time? Pte. Stone. 


—Yes, I was convalescent by that time. From there I 
went to the other convalescent camp up by the fort. I 
was there about eight days. 


5127. In a bell-tent ?—Yes. 
that. 


5128. Have you anything to complain of there ?— 
Being hardly strong enough to shift about much brought 
on dysentery. I had dysentery very bad there. I told 
the doctor I was jolly queer, and he gave me medicine. 
That did me no good, and night after night I used to 
spend at the latrine. I could not go into the tent I 
was so queer. 


There were six men in 


5129. Had you some distance to go to the latrine /—- 


About 120 yards. 
5130. And you were not very able to go?—No. 
5131. Were there any utensils you could use ?—N«: . 
5152. Did you ask for them?—No, I did not, be- 
cause it was a convalescent camp; I did not expect to 
see them there. 
5135. You did not ask for them ?—No. 


5134. You struggled along?—I pegged away as best 
I could. 


5135. Was the doctor attentive 7—I happened to be at 
the latrine one morning, and I was rather late getting my 
medicine. I went up to see him, and could not get any 
medicine that morning. [I had to go without. After 
that I was sent down to Norval’s Pont to another conya- 
lescent camp. We went down in a truck. 


5136. How long were you in this truck?—We left 
Bloemfontein about a quarter to twelve, and we got out 
somewhere about half-past five next morning. 

5137. A quarter to twelve at mid-day ?—Yes, 


5138. Were the orderlies attentive?7—We were in 
open trucks. 

5139. What food did you have?—Biscuits and bully 
beef. 

5140. Were there any orderlies to attend to you?— 
Only the ordinary regimental convalescent men them- 
selves. 
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5141. I suppose there would be a few men sufficiently 
convalescent to help each other?—Oh, yes; plenty of 
men well able to help themselves. 


5142. Did you get assistance in that way ?—Yes. 


5143. Have you any complaint at all to make of the 
treatment you have received in any of the places you 
have been ?—No; I was treated very well. 


(The witness withdrew.) . 


Private Smrpson, called; and Examined. 


5147. (Sir David Richmond.) What regiment are you 
in ?—I am serving in the 14th Hussars, but my own regi- 
ment is the 10th Hussars. 


5148. Were you wounded or sick ?—I was sick at first, 
when I was travelling to Kroonstad from Bloemfontein 
with some horses. 


5149. What sickness did you have /—When I was going 
up I had dysentery at first ; that was the beginning of it. 


5150. What did you do then?—I did not go sick;f 
struggled with it till I got to Kroonstad. I was there 
three or four days, fighting against it, thinlung it would 
wear off. It did wear off at the finish. It stopped 
as suddenly as it came on, and I was a week before I 
went to the rear again. I got a kick on the head on the 
22nd May. 


5151. A kick from a horse ?—Yes, when I was asleep. 
I had a lingering fever on me then. I suppose that 


brought it to a climax, and I had to go sick on the 24th 
May. 
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5144. Doctors and orderlies and everybody did what 
they could under the circumstances ?—Yes. 


5145. And you got fairly good food ?—Yes, except, as 
I say, at Bloemfontein. When I left there I was 
hardly fit for travelling in an open truck. a 


5146. That was just one of the unfortunate exigencies — 
of the occasion. You have no complaint to make of this 
hospital ?—No ; none at all. 


5152. Where were 
Kroonstad. 


5153. Hiow were you treated there?—I was only there 
three days, because I went away on the 27th to Bloem- 
fontein. I was sent down there. 


5154. Where were you put in Bloemfontein?—In No. 
9 General Hospital, in bell-tents at first. 


5155. How many men were in the tent with you?— 
Five. ; 

5156. How were you treated there ?—I was there a few 
days, and then I was moved to the marquees. I have 
nothing to say about the marquees, because I was 
treated quite well, and had everything. 


5157. Taking it as a whole, do you think you have been 
fairly well treated in the places you have been ?—Yes; 
I have nothing to complain of except trivial things, and 
those have always been rectified if anybody complained 
of them. 

9158. You have no complaint to make, and nothing to 
complain of in this hospital ?—No. 


you sent?—To the church at 





(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned tc Green Point Hospital, Cape Town. 
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PRESENT : 
The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romzr (President). 


Sir Davrip Ricumonp. 
Dr, W. 8S. Caurca. 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. 


Major J. T. TENNANT, Secretary. 


Sergeant Srantey Wutson, 50th Company, Imperial Yeomanry, called; and Examined. 


5159. (President.) You were at Beira ?—Yes. 

5160. When did you land there?—About the 10th 
May. 

5161. Where did you fall ill?—T'wenty-three Mille 
Creek—about 23 miles from Beira—of dysentery. 

5162. Was it followed by anything else ?—Malarial 
fever. 

5163. What did they do with you?—j was done 
nothing with. I attended the doctor there. 

5164. Did he take your temperature ?—Yes. 

5165. What did he order you?—He gave me some 
medicine once; that was all. 

5166. Did you go with the troops, or were you sta- 
tioned ?—I went on, but I was not supposed to go on. 
The others went on next morning. 

5167. Where did you stop?—Bamboo Creek. 

5168. That was further up?—Yes, about 20 miles or 
30 miles further up. We camped there, both bat- 
talions—the 17th and 18th. We had one tent which was 
called the hospital tent. 

5169. It was a field hospital ?—It was a bell-tent. 

5170. How many doctors were there?—I think there 
were four. 


5171. And about how many orderlies?—I should think 
at least ten. 


5172. Were there many sick there?—A great many 
fell sick there. 


5173. How many men on an average were in each 
tent ?—About ten. 


5174. Were you well looked after?—Not at Bamboo 
Creek ; at Twenty-three Mile Creek. ; , 

6175. What were you deficient in?—We had no- 
where to put the men who were sick. 

5176. Had you not the bell-tents?—Only one bell- 
tent. We had our own tents which we lived in at the 
time, but so far as the hospitals are concerned we had 
no accommodation at all except one bell-tent, and there 
was a little place made out of straw. 

5177. Did you get a covering for it?—4A sort of coy- 
ering—branches of trees and things like that. 

5178. To keep the sun off ?—Yes. 


5179. How many men were there altogether abso- 
lutely obliged to go and lie down ?—I cannot remember. 
Of course, it is the worst place we have been in, and I 
believe when they got to Umtali 300 men were sick. 


5180. Were there medicines for you at Bamboo — 
Creek 7—_Yes. 


5181, And sufficient doctors to attend to you ?—Yes. 
0182. And did they attend to you?—Yes. 


5183. There was no want of care in that respect ?— 
None at all. 


5184. Did the orderlies behave very well?—They all 
behaved very well. 


5185. Did you get milk?—I never got any myself. 


5186. Did you get any condensed’ milk?—Yes, at 
Bamboo Creek. Of course I am speaking of Bamboo 
Creek now, not Umtali. 


5187. They carried you up to Umtali?—In a Grain. 
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5188. Did they look after you in the train I—No. 

5189. How many went up by your train?—We went 
up amongst the luggage. We had as many as we could 
get in. ; 

5190. There was no special train for the sick ?—Not 
at all 

5191. Did any doctor go with you ?—No. 


5192. Or any orderly ?—We had men told off by the 
lieutenants of the sections. 

5195. How long did it take you to get up ?~Two days ; 
we had a collision on the way. 

5194. And that stopped you ?—Yes. 

5195. Did you have food during the journey /—Yes, 
we had ordinary food. 

5196. Were there sufficient bed-pans and things 
like that?—Nothing of that sort at Bamboo Creek. 

5197. But going up in the train?—No, only boxes 
with earth in them. 

5198. At Bamboo Creek there were no bed-pans ?— 
I could not say ; I do not know. 

5199. You went to the latrine?—I did. 

5200. How far from the tent?—A mile. 

5201. Were all the men able to get there ?—No, they 
were not. 

5202. Was there no place nearer?—About a day 
before some of the men left they had boxes put outside 
the tent with earth in them, and those boxes were 
moved next morning. 

5205. When you got up to Umtali did you go into 
hospital there?—No, I stayed’in my tent for three 
weeks. 

5204. At Bamboo Creek?—No; at Umtali I was in 
my own tent. 

5205. They did not send you specially to hospital? 
—No. 

5206. You were not very bad ?—I was supposed to be 
not bad enough, but I was bad. I was not supposed 
to be ill enough to go there. 

5207. Where were the sick at Umtali put?—There 
was the civil hospital where men were attended ex- 
ceedingly well. 

5208. The men were very well looked after there ? 
Yes, very well indeed. I had a friend there who was 
given champagne every day. 

5209. There was nothing to complain of ?—Nothing 
whatever. The attention was as good as any London 
hospital at the civil hospital. The military hospital ‘s 
not so good. They have a sort of water-closet in the 
ward. 

5210. How long were you at Umitali?—I think about 
five weeks. 

5211. Were you sick all the time?—Yes; I went to 
the hospital afterwards. I did not go the first three 
weeks, but was sent to a bedl-tent hospital. 

5212. Were you well looked after?—Not in the bell- 
tent. I was supposed to be well and went out, but as 
soon as I got away I went down again and then I went 
to a friend’s house. They allowed some of us to go to 
people’s houses when asked. 

5213. How many men were in your bell-tent that fort- 
night 7—It was a sergeants’ tent—about five men. 

5214. Were there any other sick there besides yourself 
in these bell-tents ?—Yes ; twoof the other sergeants were 
sick at the same time as I was, but they got well next 
day, and then got bad again. It is more malarial fever 
Tam talking about, a thing that goes away and then comes 
back again. The military hospital at Umtali was very 
good compared to Bamboo Creek. 

5215. When you left Umtali you came down here ?— 
Yes, I only came yesterday. 
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5216. When did you leave Umtali?—About five weeks 
ago. 


5217. Where did you go in the meantime ?—On a boat 


Sergt. 
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boat, then on the “Koenig,” a German boat at Delagoa 
Bay, and from there we went on the “Manilla” from 
Durban to here. 


5218. How llong were you in the hospital ship ?—Five 
days. It is not really a hospital ship, but was used as 
a hospital ship. 

5219. Were there many sick there ?—Twenty-five. I 
brought all the men down. 
~ 5220. Were they well looked after?—No, they were 
not. 

5221. Was there a doctor?—Dr. Parsons, a very good 
doctor indeed—a very attentive doctor—a splendid doctor. 


5222. Any orderlies ’—No, we did for ourselves. 


5225. In what respect do you think you, were not 
looked after ?—We had to do everything ourselves. We 
did not have good enough food for men supposed to be 
sick. I am talking about the hospital ship. At Umtali 
everything was splendid. 

5224. You were only a short time on the hospital ship ? 
—Five days. 

5229. Have you anything you would like to tell us 
about your Beira experiences, from the hospital point 
of view, during the whole of that campaign?—No, we 
did not spend any time there at all. 


5226. You went straight up?—Yes, to Twenty-three 
Mile Creek. 

5227. What sort of camp was it?—A camp coniuining- 
two battalions, the 17th and 18th. We had a tent which 
was, I suppose, called the doctor's tent. It belonged 
to the 17th Battalion. The 18th Battalion had the same. 
Of course we attended the hospital. A great many men 
had dysentery very badly there, and we stayed there 
about ten days, and then left for Bamboo Creek, where 
nearly all the men contracted fever. It is, I believe, 
below the sea level, and it was noted as a bad place 
before we went there. It is certainly the only y Jace 
within that district where they could have a camp. Alt 
the rest of the place was wood and scrub. 

5228. It was 
necessity. 

5229. (Professor Cunningham.) When you were in 
Bamboo Creek you had doctors and medicines and order- 
lies ?—Yes. 

5230. But no hospital tents of any kind?—Yes, we 
had two bell-tents. 

5231. Were these specially set aside for the sick ?— 
Yes ; they were used for putting sick men into. 


a case of necessity’—Of absolute- 


5232. (President.) You, having only \malarial fever, were 
not bad enough to be sent into hospital?—They were all 
malarial fever cases. 

5233. Was this contingent not accompanied by a field 
hospital 7—No, 

5234. I mean hospital tents and so on for the sick ?— 
We had two ordinary bell-tents. 

5255. They were pressed into service ?—Yes. 

5236. You had doctors with you ?—Yes. 

52357. And orderlies ?—Yes. 

5238. (Professor Cunningham.) Had you plenty of 
medicines ?—Yes. 

5239. You were on your way to the front, and there 
were no ambudance wagons there?—Yes, with Generai 
Carrington’s force. 

5240. You were going up by rail?—Yes, to a certain. 
distance, and then we had to march. 

withdrew.) 


Sergeant T. Butt, 7lst Company Sharpshooters Imperial Yeomanry, called ; and Examined. 


5241. (President.) I believe you were in the Beira 
expedition /—Yes. 

5242. When did you arrive at Beira?—On the 24th 
May. 
_ 5243. Were you sent up from Beira at once?—No ; 
it was about seven or eight days after we landed. I 
could not tell you exactly from memory. We were 
taken up to Twenty-three Mile Creek, which is 25 miles 
from Beira. 


5244. Did any of you fall sick?—Yes; a great many 
of us fell sick of dysentery and malarial fever. I was 
one. 

5245. It is a very malarial coast, is it not?—Yes; 
very bad indeed. 

5246. The place fixed upon was swampy ?/—Yes. 


5247. As far as you could judge, was it necessary to 
pitch the camp there? Was the place surrounded by 
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forests ?—I think it was the best spot that could be 
picked. 

5248. You fell ill there ?—Yes. 

5249. Did you go into the hospital?—I was left in 
my own tent. I was then moved to Bamboo Creek, 
and afterwards to Umtali. 

5250. You were in no hospital’—Not until I got to 
Umtali. j 

5251. How did you go up, by train ?—Yes. 

5252. Did the doctor come to you before you got to 
Umtali?—I went to the doctor. 

5253. What did he say ?—He said that he was as bad 
as what I was, and that he had no medicine handy. 
I got some medicine three days after I was ill. He 
gave me 2oz. of salts, which very nearly killed me. I 
was bleeding badly at the time he gave me the salts. 

5254. Who was the doctor—was he the doctor in 
command attending the Yeomanry?—He belonged to 
the 18th Battalion—Dr. White. 

§255. Did you have any quinine ?—No. 

5256. Did you have no medicine ?—I have not tasted 
quinine since I have been out. 

5257. Did you have no medicine of any sort?—He 
gave me those 2oz. of salts. The sergeant-major got 
me some brandy, and Sir Savile Crossley got me some 
brandy and soda, and put some in the train. I think 
he and the doctor had some words about me, but I 
am not sure of it. I never saw anything of the brandy 
and soda. 

5258. How long were you ill before you got to Um- 
tali?—About four days. We were about three days 
going up. I lay in the bottom of a railway truck. I 
had neither medicine nor nourishment all the way. 
When I landed in Umtali they gave me up for dead. 

5259. Did nobody look after you at all during those 
three days?—The orderlies were there. 

5260. But they did nothing for you?—No. I think 
I had half a cup of tea. They gave me a drop of the 
brandy that Sir Savile Crossley had provided for me. 
He paid for it out of his own pocket. 

5261. Had the orderlies no medicines?—I did not 
see any except what Sir Savile Crossley provided. 

5262. Was there no doctor?—There was a doctor on 
the train. 

5263. Did he come and look after you ?—No; we never 
saw him. 

5264. Do you know who the doctor was?—Dr. White. 
He was the doctor of our battalion. 


5265. When you got to Umtali what did they do with 
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you?—When our company landed at Bamboo Creek 
Sir Savile Crossley said that if I was not soon seen 
to I should ibe dead. 
after my interests. 


5266. What did they do with you at Umtali?—They 


lookéd after me well. They saved my life. Dr. Par- 
sons visited me five times during one night. He 
seemed to take very great care of his patients. So did 
the Australian Sisters. We had every care. 

5267. How long were you at Umtali?—Seven or 
eight weeks. After I got well of dysentery I got laid 
up with rheumatics in my left knee. 

5268. That is why you are limping now, I suppose ?— 
Yes. It is stiff and weak. 

5269. You have no complaint to make with regard 
to Umtali at all?—None at all. 

5270. Where did you go to after you left Umtali#7— 
We were sent back to Beira by train. 

5271. Were you well looked after during that jour- 
ney /—Fairly well—as well as could be expected. The 
line is a very rough one. 

5272. Where did you go when you got to Beira?— 
They sent us on board the hospital ship. We missed 
the steamer we should have caught. Our train got 
off the iline, and we were delayed. We came by the 
German ship “ Koenig.” 


5275. How long were you on the hospital ship?— 


Three or four days. 

5274. How were you looked after there?—We had 
the doctor there. Anybody who wanted medicine had 
it. The doctor came ard saw us every day, the same 
doctor who came down with us, Dr. Parsons. 

5275. He looked after you there?—Yes. And there 
was the German doctor on board the ship. 

5276. Did you come here direct ’—We came to Dur- 
ban. We were turned over to the “Manilla” steam- 
ship. From Durban we went to East London. We 
were there fourteen days in the ship. A 

5277. Were you well looked after in the ship ?—Yes. 


5278. And ultimately you got here?—Yes. We have 
been about thirty-six or thirty-seven days on the way. 


5279. Is there anything else you would like to tell 
us which you think would be useful to us in this 
Inguiry?—No, sir. I think it is as well to say as 
little as I possibly can. 

5280. (Sir David Richmond.) What do you mean by 
“as little as I possibly can”? If you have any com- 
plaints to make, we want you to make them ?—TI think 
I have said all that has come under my own personal 
experience. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned until to-morrow at the Public Library Buildings, Cape Town. 
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Thursday, 23rd August, 1900. - 





PRESENT : 
The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President), 


Sir Davip RicumMonp. 
Dr. W. 8S. CouRcH. 


Dr. D. J. ConNINGHAM. 
Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Reverend Rick Tuomas, called; and Examined. 


5281. (President.) I think you have acted as Chaplain 
to the troops in Cape Town for the last 20 years ?—Yes, 
Cape Town and Wynberg ; first of all in Cape Town solely, 
but when our garrison was divided and part sent to Wyn- 
ase 2 took over the double duties at the request of the 
Feneral. ; 





5282. As to the hospitals here your experience has been 
chiefly with regard to the Wynberg Hospital ?—Of course, 
I was in charge of the hospital at Woodstock while I was 


Chaplain at Cape Town, and during my duties at Wyn- 
berg I was Chaplain also of Wynberg and Cape Town. 
and early in January I was in charge of the Woodstock 
Hospital. 

5283. In January of this year?—Yes. 


5284. Will you tell us your experience as to the con- 
dition of the Wynberg Hospital from the time that this 
war commenced and the sick and wounded went to that 
hospital ?—Our first sick and wounded from Natal came 


It was my captain who looked 


. 
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about October. We had no fatal cases I think among 
the patients who were sent to us until the middle of 
November, after the battles of Modder River, Graspan, 
and Belmont. Those are the serious battles which 
brought us a lot of wounded. 


5285. In what condition did the men arrive at the 
hospital ?—I think occasionally we lost a man or two on 
the train, but their condition was very good indeed, 
and I went round the hospitals as soon as the men arrived, 
and also on the next day, and I found them very bright 
and cheerful. Wounds did not seem to break the spirits 
of the men at all. 


5286. Had you any enteric cases at that time ?—We 
had a great number of enteric cases after Modder River ; 
after the forces were kept at Modder River for some 
time, enteric seemed to have developed there and a 
great many cases were sent down as convalescent to us, 
but the journey evidently woke the disease up, and we had 
a large number of relapses. 


5287. With regard to the Modder River patients and 
the distance they came ; how did their condition on arrival 
strike you /—We had a certain number of very bad cases, 
but I think they came to us in fairly good condition. They 
spoke very fairly of the treatment they had received on 
-the road. 


5288. And is that so as to the patients who came from 
Natal /—Yes. 


5289. In’ what .condition was Wynberg Hospital at 
that time ?—In very good condition. There was nothing 
to complain of so far as I could see. 


5290. Was there any want of necessaries, food, or medi- 
cal equipment ?—I do not think so, because we were in 
the land of plenty and everything was liberally and gener- 
ously supplied by the public if there was any want at all. 


5291. Was there a sufficiency of nurses?—Now and 
then there might have been a little too much pressure, 
but it was only when we sent some nurses away to help 
at the front. 


~ 5292. When nurses went to the front how were they 
replaced?—We had fresh nurses from England very 
shortly afterwards. 


5295. Do you think you ever seriously suffered at 
that hospital through the want of of sufficient nurses 7—I 
should certainly not say seriously. 


5294. And orderlies ; how did they do their work ?— 
The trained orderlies were as a rule good men. 


5295. Were they sufficient in number ?—The number to 
each ward was, I think, two or three. 


6296. In your own opinion is that sufficient ?—I think 
so if the men do their work. In special cases of sick- 
ness there are special orderlies. 


5297. Were the orderlies able to do their work with 
efficiency ?—I think so. The trained orderlies were cer- 
tainly efficient. 


5298. Was there much change in the orderlies through 
their being sent up to the front?—Of course, when No. 
2 Hospital left us, the whole of the staff went, doctors 
and orderlies, and we had to replace them with such 
men as we could find until the No. 3 Hospital came 
out. © 


5299. Were the men who replaced the first orderlies 
who went up to that hospital you mentioned able to do 
their work very well?—I never myself found any cause 
of complaint. 


5500. Is there anything in your opinion calling for 
comment or observation with regard to the management 
of the Wynberg Hospital during the course of this war? 
—I do not know that I could recommend anything. 


5501. You think the sick and wounded were well looked 
after ?—I think so certainly. 


5302. And efficiently ?—And efficiently. 


5503. What other hospital have you seen in Cape Town 
during the course of this war ?—In the early part of the 
war I visited the Woodstock Hospital, but that was really 
before we had got any wounded people from the war. 
Our chief bad cases then were men who were brought from 
home, and who had developed pneumonia on the voyage. 
We had several cases of pneumonia. Indeed we had 
more funerals at Woodstock Cemetery during the early 
part of the war from cases of pneumonia on the ships 
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than we had at Wynberg with about 500 or 600 wounded 
men. 


5504. You have been very often I suppose at Wood- 
stock during the course of this war ?—T visited Woodstock, 
but I had asked two elergymen living there, Mr. Tobias 
and Mr. Atkinson, to take charge of the hospital from 
the middle of November to December for me because my 
work was so hard at Wynberg. : 


5505. Some complaint has been made with regard to 
that hospital. We have seen it ourselves, but we should 
like your opinion, as you saw it before we visited it ?— 
Woodstock Hospital had a very good character before 
the war. General after general has praised it. 


5406. Did you find any serious annoyance arising to 
the hospital from bad smells ?—We frequently had smells 
coming from the sea from decaying seaweed. I think it 
was decayed seaweed. The smell came when the wind 
was blowing from the north-west. 


5507. You did not find any drainage smell?—There 
was a drain running through the cemetery for some time, 
but that is obviated now, and it was obviated before the 
war. 


5508. Since the war, has there been any ill effects 
from drainage in your opinion in the hospital ?—I should 
think not. 


5309. Are there any other hospitals you can give us 
your experience of ?—No; the two hospitals at Wynberg 
were both on the same ground, xo to say. 


5510. They are practically always called the Wynberg 
Hospital ?—Yes. 


5511. (Dr. Church.) Woodstock was originally built 
as barracks, and not as a hospital, was it not ?—I believe 
SO. 


5312. For about how many years before the war had it 
been used as a hospital?—tI should say about 40 years. 


5515. And you were the Chaplain there for how long? 
—From 1878. I was here during the Zulu War, and we 
had. a little pressure then. Men were sent down from 
Natal. The hospital, however, responded then to all our 
wants. 


5514. (President.) As Chaplain, of course, you person- 
ally visited the sick and wounded ?—KEvery day. I al- 
most lived in the hospitals. 


5315. The patients would have confided in you if they 
jhad had any causes of complaint ?—Certainly. They have 
often said to me, “ What is the meaning of these com- 
plaints about Woodstock Hospital? We have nothing to 
complain of.” Patients and officers have said that to me. 


5316. Have you heard any complaints from the patients 
in the Woodstock Hospital?—I have not visited them. 
I practically gave up visiting the Woodstock Hospital 
about the middle of November before there was any 
pressure. 


5317. But, you can speak as to Wynberg ?—Yes. 


5318. (Dr. Church.) Did the nurses or superinten- 
dents at Wynberg ever complain to you of being short 
of linen or anything of that sort ?—I do not think so. I 
have always had a great many things myself to supply. 
If I felt there was any want at all I supplied it. We go 
round the hospitals every day, and rarely go up without 
taking a lot of things in our cart in the shape of bed- 
jackets, shirts, or under-vests. 


5319. I mean rather linen for beds and bandages ?— 
No, I have not heard any such complaint. 


5320. (Sir David Richmond.) Did any of the patients 
at any time complain to you about not having pyjamas 
or anything of that sort ?~~They have often asked me for 
pyjamas. 

5321. You think there is a scarcity of that sort of 
thing? Tit has been stated that the men were short of 
them and could not get clothing of that deseription ?— 
That may be the case. They have often asked me for 
pyjamas, and, so far as I have been able to supply them, 
I have done so. 

5322. Do you think they have any difficulty in getting 
them from the proper authorities ?—Who are the proper 
authorities ? vi 

5323. (President.) Pyjamas are uot supplied, are they? 
—No. 
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524. (Sir David Richmond.) Was there any difficulty 
isertiot bed-clothing ?—I ts not. The bed-clothing 
I think was sufficient. They used to say: “As soon as 
we give over our hospital clothing we shall want warmer 
things; therefore, could you give us this, that, or the 
other thing ?” 


5325. (Professor Cunningham.) In speaking of _the 
orderly, you said that the trained orderly was efficient. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Rey. J. J. O’Remtey, Roman Catholic Chaplain, called; and Examined. 


5528. (President.) You have attended some of the 
hospitals in Cape Town ?—Yes. I was away on leave, 
and I came back on the 10th Apwzil, and since then I have 
been attending the hospital at Woodstock and at Green 
Point, and the troops generally from Maitland Camp to 
Green Point. But I did very little work at Maitland at 
all We scarcely had any of our denomination there, 
but at Woodstock and Green Point I attended very 
often. I was at Woodstock every single day since the 
10th April. Ihave never been a day without going there, 
and I was at Green Point very often. Sometimes I was 
at Woodstock twice or three times a day. Green Point 
I did not attend so frequenily. 


5529. How have you found the condition of Woodstock 
during the time that you have been attending it ?—Well, 
I do not know how I can form an opinion. When I came 
there there were only the two old blocks I had been ac- 
customed to for the last 20 years, Blocks A and B, and 
then there were a large number of marquees and tents 
all over the place. It seemed to me that they were get- 
ting very good attendance. In fact, I never paid much 
attention to it until I saw the attacks in the paper, and 
my first feeling was one of indignation. I thought these 
ubtacks were very cruel and very uncalled for, and could 
not be made by people who had seen the place. The 
moment I saw the word ‘‘ Woodstock” mentioned, before 
I went to bed that night, I wrote a letter to the “Cape 
Times,” and went to the editor and called the attacks 
cruel. I wrote in a great hurry. The one thing that im- 
pressed my mind then and ever since is the devotion of 
the orderhes. Often, in walking through the diarrhea, 
enteric, and dysentery wards, I was astonished to see 
the devotion and kindliness of the orderlies. They were 
only second to the nurses, and I never heard a complaint 
more than, say, once or twice. I remember a complaint 
that a man wanted the pan, a man suffering from dysen- 
tery, and I asked where was the orderly. They rang 
the bell, and the orderly said rather roughly, “Who rang 
that bell?” That rather astonished me. It was the 
ost astonishing thing to hear a man say a thing like that, 
and it made me look at him a second time. The general 
thing is that they run as if they were heart and soul in 
the work the moment they were called for. You would 
hear “orderlies” here and “orderlies” there, up and 
down the wards, and the same man called perhaps twice 
while I was in the ward. He runs up at once and 
attends to the patient in a most devoted manner. 

5530. You hed opportunities, of course, 
with the patients ?—Yes. 

“oi Apart from any of the officials of the hospital ? 
—Yes. 


9532. Would they have applied to you if they had 
cwuse of complaint ?—Yes, I think so. There was a man 
who was quite well and walking about waiting for a 
troopship to go home to England, and he commenced 
talking about the orderlies and one thing and another. 
T said: “I have been years and years coming to the 
hospital, and I have never seen better attendance.” So 
I discouraged that kind of conversation, I must say, but 
I rarely had occasion to do so. I do not remember more 
than two or three occasions in which men have com- 
plained and I have discouraged them. ‘There may have 
been others. One man said: “Tp may not be true here, 
but it is certainly true of the hospitals up-country.” 

9535. So far as you can j udge, was there any real cause 
or good cause of complaint on the part of any of the 
patients at Woodstock during this war ?—I must say no. 

5334. It has been said that there were complaints 
about the smells at Woodstock. Have vou noticed any 
smells there ?—Yes, I have noticed that for years. The 
drainage of Cape Town runs out there. There is a great 
pipe runming through the hospital out into the sea, and 
when there is a low tide, if the wind is coming from the 
east, then there is the smell of seaweed decaying mixed 
up with the smell of the refuse from the town. } 
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happening close to us. There was a man belonging to 













Does that mean that there were other orderlies untrained — 
an inefficient ?—There is a Medical Staff Corps of order- ; 
lies. If additional orderlies were wanted they would be — 
obliged to select soldiers and give them a rough training. 
5326. Do you think some of the orderlies were 
efficient ?—Well, they were not trained orderlies. 


5327. And you think that the patients suffered ?—I do 
not think that the patients suffered on that account. 


in- i 
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5355. So far as you know, has that ever been so great 
or peculiar as to affect the comfort of the patients? — 
think not. 

5536. Still less their health ?—I think not. All the 
enteric cases we have had were from up-country. They 
seemed to come from Bloemfontein and places there. T 
am speaking now principally of Woodstock and Green 
Point, but I must say we had more of disease than the 
other hospitals. Only quite lately I had no wounded a 
men at all. They used to be all sent to Wynberg. I 
saw a complaint in the paper about not haying an oper 
ating room at Woodstock; but they used not to attend _ r 
operations at all at Woodstock. They had everything at — 
Wynberg—urgent cases and all that kind of thing—and 
we used to have nothing but enterics and dysenteries — 
and pneumonia and those kind of cases. 


5537. It was not, in fact, a hospital to which patients — 
requiring surgical operations went?—No. That struck — 
me at once. 

5338. Was it only occasionally there that surgical opera- 
tions became necessary }—Yes, quite lately. 


5539. And then not so much from patients who wen 
there as from accidents in the town ?—Yes, accidents 


my congregation, a stoker on an engine, and there was an _ 
engine-driver and a coloured boy. They were all acci- _ 
dents that happened close to Woodstock, and they had 
to be brought in there. They have now an operating 
room. I thought it was a very unfair thing to say there 

were no operation arrangements there. When these | 
things are wanted they are supplied at once. 


5340. In your opinion was Woodstock a good hospital 
to enable people to recover speedily, from its position 
and the sea air and so forth ?—I fancy not. I would be — 
glad to see the whole thing pulled down, The blocks — 
are very old. 

S341. (Sir David Richmond.) Haye you 


the smell so bad as to create a nausea 
man ?—No. 


5342. Do you think the smell from either the drain- _ 
age or the sea-wrack on the seashore would be detri- 
mental to the health of the patients ?—I think not. 
The worst smells come from the neighbourhood just — 
going down from Sir Lowry Road to the hospital. 
They have been repairing the drains there for some 


months, and as you cross the railway you get frightful 
smells, 


53435. Those do not affect the hospital?—I do not. 
think so. The only smell is from dead seaweed and 
the refuse of the town which goes out to the Bay. At. 
times it comes back if the tide is low. But Ido not — 
think it could have affected the patients. . 


5344. (Professor Cunningham.) I daresay you have 
been frequently in Woodstock during the time the — 
patients have been getting their meals ?—Yes. 


5545. And you have seen the dishes and plates and 
So on that have been supplied }—Yes, ‘fa 


9546. Have they always been perfectly clean IL 
think so. Of course this kind of gm jest if it 
gets cracked may be very hard to clean, but so far as. — 
I could see they were always clean. I went through 
the kitchen one day and saw everything. I saw the 
cooks preparing the puddings, and everything seemed — 
to be very clean. I walked in just unexpectedly. I 
asked if it was a ward, and they said it was @ 
kitchen. I walked all through it, and everything 
seemed to be very clean. 

9347. So you think the 
thoroughly scoured and cleaned before being used for 
food purposes ?—Yes, so far as T could see. 


5348. (Dr. Church.) Could you tell me if it is the 
case that the municipal authorities from time to time 


ever found 
in a sick ~ 


dishes were always: 
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collect and destroy the refuse thrown upon the shore ?— 
I cannot tell you. I do not know. My previous ex- 
perience is all at Wynberg, and when I was away I 
was appointed at Cape Town, and I have not remarked 
that. I went by the railway along the beach, and I 
found it was fairly clean all along there. You gentle- 
men can walk down, just across the line and along the 
beach to the sea. The engines come backwards and 
forwards, amd you can cross the rails if your life is 
insured. i 


5349. (President.) Have you anything else to tell us 
about Woodstock before we refer to Green Point ?—No. 


5350. Then as to Green Point. Will you tell us 
your experience as to that?—Yes; it seems to be a 
makeshift. There are three buildings there that have 
been taken over from the hospital authorities of the 
Cape, and they seem to be afraid of putting a nail in 
the wall or anything else, and they do things the best 
way they can. The electric light has not yet been put 
on although all the fixtures are there. They say there 
is some difficulty about getting it, so they use candles 
in the evening. The work of the nurses and orderlies 
there seems to me to be very good indeed. Whenever 
I go I find an orderly there, and the men are all right. 


5551. In your opinion, are the sick and wounded well 
looked after there?—Yes, they are well looked after. 


5352. Have you had any complaints from any of the 
patients there—real complaints—complaints that ap- 
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pear to be well-founded?—No, Of course, there was the 
complaint that I mentioned before, when the man said, 
“If it is not true here it is true up-country.” That 
was said to me at Green Point, and nos at Wood- 
stock. Of course, E must say I was not giving attention 
to that very much. It never struck me until the thing 
was brought up. My plan was to try and make them 
laugh and say something to put the patients in a good 
humour, and, therefore, I discouraged that sort of 
thing. But certainly from my own experience I do 
not see what they had to grieve about. I do not think 
the men have been much better treated in any other 
hospital. ° 


_ 6353. Then as to Maitland ?—I have been very little 
indeed at Maitland. I have been in the Imperial 
Yeomanry Hospital about three or four times. Only 
twice have I found members of my own denomination 
there. There being no Roman Catholics there I was 
rather careless about that hospital. I found it very 
tidy, and it seemed to be well supplied with all kinds 
of little comforts, cushions, mosquito-nets, and all that 
kind of thing. We had them in the other hospitals, 
but not so many of them. That little hospital seemed 
to be a kind of boudoir. It has been changed within 
the last few days, but the old one was very nicely 
arranged. With regard to Green Point, the “ Actors’ 
and Actresses’ Ward” was splendidly fitted up. 


_5554. Have you any other observations you would 
like to make?—I think not. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Wir11am ©. Scuorrz, called; and Examined 


5355. (President.) You are, I believe, a medical 
man?’—I have been elected member of the Colonial 
Medical Council for the last ten years. I am the 
medical representative on the Somerset Board of 
Managers, member of the Board of Managers of the 
Imperial Institution, and the representative of that 
institution at Cape Town. 

5356. I believe you have Seen connected with Lang- 
man Hospital ?—I was for four weeks at Bloemfontein. 

5357. In what capacity ?—As physician in the place 
of Dr. O’Callaghan. He left for home, and I took his 
place. 

5358. What period were you with the Langman 
Hospital ?’—From April 26th to May 28th. 

5359. Where did you join it?—Bloemfontein. 

5560. It was there when you joined it ?—Yes. 


5561. In what condition was that hospital when you 
joined it?—I consider the Langman Hospital was in 
a very excellent condition. We were supposed to have 
100 beds, but, with the addition of a large hall, we 
had 150 beds. 


_ 5562. Were the patients well looked after during the 
time you were in the hospital ?—I think so. 
5363. Was there much overcrowding ?—Not in that 
_ hospital. 
5364. Were you at any time in want of utensils ?— 
No, certainly not. 


5365. Or of food or necessaries of any kind?—No. 
The only food that we felt the need of was fresh milk, 
but the condensed milk did admirably. 


5366. You were only occasionally without fresh milk? 
—Only occasionally. We got a very large quantity of 
milk during the day, but now and again the supply 
ran short somewhat. 


6367. And then you used condensed ?—Yes, con- 
densed milk—frozen milk. 


5368. Did you find any difficulty in Bloemfontein 
at that time in getting fresh milk except on the oc- 
casions mentioned ?—None—except at the time. There 
were between 5,000 and 6,000 sick in Bloemfontein, 
so that obviously the supply was not equal to the 
demand. 

5369. Were the orderlies in the hospital efficient /— 
They did their work very well. Being a private hos- 
pital they were not trained to the work to the extent 
one would have liked them to be, but they did their 
best, and answered the purpose very well. 

5370. Were they sufficient in number?—Yes. We 
might perhaps have had a few more. I might just ex- 
plain that they were sufficient for the 100, but when 
we got the extra 50 in the large hall, of course, the 
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number of orderlies had to do for the increaged number 
of patients ; but the patients did not suffer—f am sure 
of that. 


5371. It was only that the orderlies were very hard 
worked ?—That is all. 


5372. Did you have female nurses+—We had three. 


5373. Did they render efficient service?—They did. 
They worked very hard. 


5374. In your opinion was ithere any cause of com- 
plaint with regard to that hospital during the time you 
were with it?—No, I do not think so. 

5375. While you were at Bloemfontein did you visit 
any other hospital there ?—Yes, I visited all the hos- 
pitais. 

5376. (Dr. Church.) You said that when you were in 
want of fresh milk, the condensed milk did admirably. 
You do not remember the brand, do you? Was it Dahl? 
—No ; it was not Dahl. It was the small condensed milk 
in small tins. It was very seldom that we found a tin 
had gone bad. It was quite the exception. 

5377. (President.) What other hospitals did you visit 
sufficiently to be able to give us information about in 
‘Bloemfontein when you were there ?—I frequently usec 
to go into the fixed hospitals like the Raadzaal, the Con- 
vent, the Grey’s College, the Dame’s Institute. Being a 
colonial I happened to have some friends there, and I 
used to go and visit them, not professionally, but just to 
see them. 

5378. Did you visit the hospitals sufficiently often to 
be able to give us any useful information as to how they 
were being carried on?—The whole month I was there 
I do not think I heard one word of grumbling. I also 
visited the field hospital, which was just outside Bloem- 
fontein. 

5379. What have you to say about that?—I went there 
in company with Mrs. Bagot and Lady Henry Bentinck. 
We took pyjamas, mosquito-nets, and cushions, and the 
medical officer in charge said they did not need any of 
them, as they had sufficient aiready at the hospital. 

5380. Was that the 12th Brigade Hospital?—I fancy 
it was. It was on the extreme lefs there. It was not 
No. 9, 10, 13, or 8—that T do know. 

5381. Do you remember what date that visit was ?— 
This must have been in the early part of May. 

5382. That was before the very great pressure ?—I be- 
lieve we had reached the maximum when I was there. 
There were over 1,700 patients at No. 9 Hospital in one 
day, and there were between 5,000 and 6,000 in Bloem- 
fontein. 

5333. Did you notice any cause of complaint of any 
kind during those visits?—No, I did not. Of course, 
with regard to the orderlies, the orderlies might perhaps 
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have been more experienced and better trained, but by 
_ the time I got there they did their work exceedingly 
well. I was told that all round. 

5384. Did you visit the field hospital—the teats them- 
selves ?—I did. 

5385. The bell-tents /—Yes. 


5386. Were they overcrowded at that time ?—They 
were crowded, but I understand that each bell-tent could 
take eight to ten men. I never saw more than that in them. 
They were all lying with their feet towards the centre on 
blankets or waterproofs as the case mighit be. 

5387. (Professor Cunningham.) In such a way that the 
orderlies could attend to them ?—Yes. 

5388. The orderlies could step in between them ?—Of 
course, I should say, perhaps, that those eight were rather 
too many. If there were four the orderlies could have 
worked more readily round them. 


5389. Were these patients very ill or only light cases? 
—Some of them were bad, but on the whole they were 
in thait stage that as soon as there were vacancies in the 
town hospitals they were removed. It was a sort of 
migratory place. 

5390. A temporary refuge /—Yes. 

5391. Were most of them in the initial stages ?—Yes. 


5392. (President.) Did you hear of any complaints at 
Bloemfontein from the men themselves at any time ?— 
No, that is just what I say I never heard—I never heard 
any complaints from the men. 


5393. Did any of the nurses complain to you ?—Not 
our nurses. They used to say sometimes, “ We should 
like to have some ice to-day, or so and so, and we cannot 
just get it.” Of course the whole place was over- 
crowded—there is no doubt about it. Bloemfontein was 
not adapted for that crowd. 


5394. (Dr. Church.) Your patients that you took in I 
suppose came from the field hospitals?—Yes, but others 
came direct. The wagons used to go down to the station. 
We were always asked the day before how many beds 
each medical man had vacant. If we had ten or twelve 
ten or twelve patients would be selected from the 
station, probably three or four hours away, and then 
brought up to us. 

soa But your wards were chiefly filled from arrivals? 
—Yes. 


5396. What sort of condition did they arrive in ?— 
Taking into consideration the long distances and the 
fatigue of the journey they were certainly in a very de- 
pressed and low condition. In fact, our experience was 
that those patients who came from a long distance— 
enterics—had their temperatures always sub-normal, 
and if one did not suspect this and prepare for it one 
would think the patients were not ill, and these. were 
always the bad cases. It was no doubt caused by the 
fatigue of the journey. 

5397. Did many come in with bed-sores?—Not in our 
hospital. 


93598. But of course in a very dirty and foul condition ? 
—Very. Of course the flies were a great plague there, 
To each patient we gave two feet square of mosquito 
curtain, and Tommy invariably would push that aside; 
he did not want it. But it was always there for them to 
cover their faces with. 


5599. (Professor Cunningham.) Of course you have 
had a great deal of experience of camp life. Do you 
think that soldiers in the initial stages of the disease 
suffer great hardship from dying on the ground ?—I should 
think not, because the air and the climate were so perfect 
there in the early part of April. They had severe rains 
and obviously the patients would suffer then ; it could 
not be helped. But during the whole month of April I 
was there we never had one drop of rain and the air was 
simply perfect, so that any patients lying even in the open 
were alll right. As a matter of fact I looked after the 
officers at the Langman Hospital, and they always 
begged me to let them lie outside on the verandah. I 
have heard that stated as a complaint, that the patients 
were put on the verandah, but the officers preferred to 
be put there because the air was so perfect. 


5400. Of course when the soldiers have been very 
much in the open air they feel the confinement of build- 
ings ’—They do indeed. 

5401. And the chief difficulty then in com i i 
peamen in a bell-tents would be the aie ake 
orderhes attending to them ?—Tha: li 
Tae | at would be a poner 
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5402. (President.) After you left Bloemfontein where 
did you go?—I went up to Kroonstad. ae 

5403. In what capacity ?—I was unattached, and so I 
went up to Kroonstad, not thinking I was gong north at 
all, and then I visited the three hospitals at Kroonstad. 
T came back to Bloemfontein on Aunexation Day, May 
28th, so that I was at Kroonstad on May 26th and 27th. 

5404. In what condition did you find the hospitals at 
Kroonstad?—I visited, for instance, the Grand Hotel, — 
which in my opinion was admirably suited for a hospital, 
as it had a large number of rooms which were not too 
small; in fact they could have held two patients, but 
they mostly held one. They did very well indeed at 
the Grand Hotel, but at first I believe they felt the want 
of female nurses there. 

5405. Was there much overcrowding at the time you 
were at Kroonstad ?—No, I should not think so, because 
I went into the Dutch Church and there could not have 
been more than seventy patients, a number which the 
church was quite able to accommodate. 


5406. In your opinion was there a sufficiency of order- 
lies and nurses to attend to the patients there at the 
time you visited it?—Orderlies, possibly, but not 
nurses. oe 

5407. There were very few nurses?—Very few nurses. 
In fact, two went up with me in the train and one of 
them went to the Grand Hotel. I think she was one of 
the first that got to the Grand Hotel. This was shortly 
after the occupation of Kroonstad. 


5408. (Dr. Church.) You were there thirteen days after 
the occupation ?—Yes. * 

5409. (President.) Did you ascertain whether the 
patients had a sufficiency of bed utensils?—I am not 
prepared to answer that as regards Kroonstad. I did 
not go so minutely into it. But I knew the medical 
officer, Dr. Vincent Manning. I had given his name 
to the P.M.O., and they immediately utilised his ser-~ 
vices; and from what I heard from him I am perfectly 
convinced that everything was obtained that was pro- 
curable at the time. i 


5410. (Dr. Church.) I did not quite gather what posi- 
tion Dr. Manning had?—He is a civilian surgeon at 
Kroonstad. He had charge of the Railway Department 
during the Free State Government, and of course he 
stayed on looking after the sick. 


5411. And his services were accepted ?—Yes. is 


5412. But not until your suggestion?—No. ‘The 
suggestion was made, as I happened to know him per- 
sonally at Bloemfontein, to the P.M.O., and his services 
were utilised the moment they arrived. 


5413. (President.) As far as you could see at Kroon-— 
stad, at the time you visited it, the sick and wounded — 
were fairly well looked after?—Yes. I am only re-— 
ferring, of course, to the three fixed hospitals. I had — 
not time to visit any hospitals that may have been — 
under canvas. 4 

5414. What do you mean by three fixed hospitals ?— _ 
The Grand Hotel, the Dutch Reform Church, and 
what is called the Dutch Hospital. I visited all three. 


5415. When you left Kroonstad you went back to 
Bloemfontein ?—Yes. 


5416. Were you there any length of time?—Just the 
one day—Annexation Day, the 28th—and next morn- 
ing I went up with the Yeomanry staff, with General — 
Brabazon. It took us about six days to get to Pretoria. 


5417. You marched with them to Pretoria?—Yes. 


5418. What was the composition of that force—were 
they Yeomanry ?—Yes, but this was only the staff and 
servants. 
9419. You were not accompanying the regiment ?— 
No. Lord Kitchener wired for General Brabazon to: 
come up at once with his staff, and I had been ap-— 
pointed on his staff then. 


5420. When did you get to Pretoria?—We met Lord 
Roberts, and were attached to him, just outside Johan-~ 
nesberg on Sunday, June 3rd. . . 


5421. That is just before the fall of Pretoria?—Two | 
days before. | 
5422. Did you go into Johannesberg?—We only — 
passed through it at night time on Saturday night. — 
54235. Did you see any sick and wounded men during 
that passage up to J ohannesberg or passing through 
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it +-We met seme in the train, but we did not take 
much notice of that, as we were in a hurry to get on. 


5424. You did not see men lying about? No. 


5425. You entered Pretoria when it fell?—Yes; we 
went into Pretoria with the staff on the morning of 
Tuesday, June Sth. 


5426. How long were you in Pretoria?—Three weeks 
subsequent to the 5th. 


5427. Doing hospital work?—No. I was really un- 
attached at the time, so I simply used to do anything 
that I was asked to do. For instance, I was asked to 
go and examine the Lunatic Asylum, and report on 
that, and also the Red Cross Society, and then I was 
with Sir William ‘Thomson in fixing up the large 
hespital at the Raadzaal. 


5428. You inspected these with a view to finding what 
buildings could be available for hospitals—was that 
the object of your inspection ?—Partly that. Of course, 
several sites were selected at first, or thought of, the 
Artillery Barracks and one or two other places, but 
eventually it was decided to utilise the large new Palace 
of Justice buildings in the centre of the square. 


5429. It was suggested, I think, that at Pretoria 
there was an insufficiency of buildings taken for the 
sick and wounded. As far as you know, was there an 
insufficiency of buildings available for the sick and 
wounded ?—I may perhaps say that the Palace of 
Justice was really only fit for the accommodation of 
patients not many days before I left. It had to be 
fitted up with electric light and various other things. 


54350. I want to know, in the first place, whether 
there was, as far as you could judge, any difficulty in 
finding sufficient room for the sick and wounded ?— 
Yes, I should say there was that difficulty. 


5431. In the next place I want to know whether there 
were not some buildings which might have been made 
available, but which were not taken ?—True. 

5462. Can you mention some of those: buildings ?— 
There were the two large hotels, but I do not think they 
were even thought of. 


5433. I think some other buildings have been men- 
tioned ?—The Artillery Bairacks. 


5434. Were there some churches there which might 
have been taken?—Yes, there was the Dutch Church 
in the centre of the square. 


5435. That was not taken +—No. 


5436. That could have been used ?—But it could only 
have accommodated a very few comparatively. 


5437. Were there any other buildings in your opinion 
available for hospitals which were not taken ?—With 
the exception of this large Palace of Justice you would 
have to separate your hospital attendants over a large 
number of smaller buildings, with the result that you 
would have needed—a thing impracticable at the time 
—so many more orderlies and nurses, whereas in a 
large field hospital under tents, places eminently suit- 
able for enteric cases, the attendance was concentrated. 


5438. How long was it before the Palace of Justice 
was taken for a hospital ?—I should say about fourteen 
days after we came in. 


5439. Was there a want of sufficient buildings fer 
the sick and wounded—coverings ?—Yes. 


5440. It has been suggested by some witnesses that 
there were some public buildings available which ought 
to have been taken and were not taken. I cannot re- 
member what those buildings were. Were there some? 
—Yes. Mr. Guthrie and myself were instrumental, 
with Sir William Thomson and Mr. Rupert Guinness, 
in fixing up the Palace of Justice. Possibly you may 
be thinking of that. Certainly fourteen days was a 
long time—I should have thought that large building 
might have been utilised earlier. 


5441. You do not know why it was not taken before? 
—I think the difficulty was this: First of all it is a 
very large building, and very, very cold. It had never 
been used before, and the question was whether they 
could get the warming apparatus in order, and also 
the want of electric light. 


5442. Was there a want of doctors and surgeons to 
attend to the sick and wounded in Pretoria at that 
time ?—I should say not, because there were several 
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medical men in Pretoria, several that I could mention 
—Dr. Vedle and Dr. Hazeli, Dr. Knobel, and others— 
whose services could have been utilised, but I do not 
think they felt the necessity for it. 


5443. How about orderlies?—That is always the 
weak point. 


5444. They were not sufficient ?—I should say there 
tae not a sufficient number; they had rather too much 
to do. 


5445. When did you get nurses up to Pretoria ?—I 
may mention that it was very much easier getting into 
Pretoria than getting out of it. 


5446. Are you aware whether the Palace of Justice 
had been offered as a hospital, and been declined by 
the medical authorities ?—I should say certainly not, 
because there was no question of asking, as you will 
notice by my permit for the Red Cross. We were 
allowed to utilise any building we wanted; there was 
no asking anybody. 


5447. You cannot tell me when you first got the 
nurses up /—That is my answer, that it was very much 
easier to get into Pretoria than to get out of it. The 
reason why I did not leave for three weeks was because 
I could not get out. 


5448. The communications had been cut?—Yes; 
hence nurses could not get in. 


perio There was a difficulty in getting them up ?— 
es. 


5450. In the same way there was a difficulty in getting 
medical stores and equipment there ?—Obviously. 


5451. (Dr. Church.) Are you clear that you think 
Mr. Guthrie was under a misapprehension when he said 
in his evidence before us, “The Palace of Justice there 
is a fine building and holds 500 patients. 
stand this building had been refused before by the 
medical authorities as not fitted for a hospital?”—I do 
not think that quite gives the correct version of what 
actuaily happened. The P.M.O., Colonel Stevenson, 
looked at the building the first day. The difficulties 
were what I have stated—it had never been used before. 


5452. The difficulties were with regard to lighting 
and heating ?—Yes. ; 

5453. (Professor Cunningham.) And the kitchen ar- 
rangements ?—Yes. 

5454. (President.) You are able to say that there 
was an inspection of buildings as soon as possible after 


Pretoria fell, with a view of selecting available sites 
for hospitals ?—Yes. 


5455. And that was done speedily ?—Yes, quite so. 
I qualify that by saying that fourteen days might not 
have elapsed. If it had been decided to utilise the 
building at once, what happened fourteen days after 
might have happened the first day. 


5456. Do you know any other building that was 
suitable for a hospital there which was not utilised ?— 
I do know of another building in reference to the Red 
Cross. One of the Red Cross depéts was in a large 
building called the Museum. That was utilised by the 
Police. That might have answered the purpose. But 
we always had our eye on the Palace of Justice as being 
the most suitable building, as it has turned out. 


5457. (Dr. Church.) Mr. Guthrie also says that no 
steps were taken for nine days to supply any of the 
deficiences after you got to Pretoria. His words are: 
“Tt was on the 14th that I went round, and we arrived 
in Pretoria on the 5th June. No steps whatever had 
been taken to buy anything in Pretoria or Johannes- 
berg for any of the hospitals ?’—I think probably the 
obvious reason was that the hospital was not yet 
finished, because I saw a vast number of every possible 
comfort brought in by large contractors there, into the 
Palace of Justice, admirable cots, mattresses and 
blankets. 

5458. That would be after the lapse?—I wish to 
infer that I do not think they were needed before 
because the building was not ready. 


5459. Were they not needed in the field hospitals !— 
I am perfectly sure they had enough blankets, and 
obviously in a bell-tent you cannot have either cots ot 
beds, room being so important. 


5460. (Professor Cunningham.) Mr. Guthrie als 
stated that Sir William Thomson complained of want 
of beds at that particular time?—Sir William Thom- 
son was, of course, attached to the Trish Hespital. 
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5461. Do you think they had everything they wanted? 
—Unless he said to the contrary. If he compiained, 
then it must be so. 


5462. (Dr. Church.) Mr. Guthrie informed us_ that 
Sir William Thomson told him he had fifty men lying 
on the ground. I will read you part of Mr. Guthrie 8 
evidence:—“He (Sir William Thomson) said: ‘We 
have got fifty men lying on the ground, and it is im- 
possible for us to look after them properly. You cannot 
doctor a man when he is down there; he must he 
raised.’ I said, ‘Cannot you get mattresses?’ He said, 
‘I have tried, but have had no answer. I have requi- 
sitioned for them but have had no answer.’ I said, 
‘There is not the slightest difficulty ; I will get them 
for you if you like.’ He said, ‘I shall be much obliged 
if you would’”?—Then my answer is that Sir William 
Thomson ought to have asked Mr. Guthne before, 
because he did the same in Pretoria as he did at Bloem- 
fontein. He had to look after the stores, and you had 
to apply to him. He often used to ask me, “Do you 
want anything for the Langman Hospital, because, if 
so, I can supply you with it?” 


5463. Perhaps he was not then ina position to supply 
them, because it was when he went to Mr. Wood, a 
banker at Pretoria, and apparently they got up a sort 
of Committee to whom Lord Roberts gave leave to 
spend money to buy the requisites, and Mr. Guthrie 
led us to imagine that until that Committee got into 
action there was a great need of requisites everywhere, 
not only for the Palace of Justice, which was not then 
in use, but for the other hospitals ?—I remember very 
well when that Committee was appointed, because I 
worked in reference to the Red Cross Society in har- 
mony with them. 


5464. He says, “We bought hundreds of table-cloths, 
and slippers, shirts, night-shirts, pyjamas, bed-pans, 
and drugs, everything that you could conceive that was 
likely to be of use.” What date was that ?—That was 
for the Palace of Justice? 


5465. (President.) He marched into Pretoria the 
same day as Lord Roberts, and then, on the 14th June, 
he visited the hospitals. He says this: “I think there 
were seven hospitals then in Pretoria, and I found they 
were very short of everything. They were short of 
drugs and short of blankets; none of them had sheets, 
a few had a few pillows, and a few of the buildings had 
beds, but they were short of everything—short of ap- 
pliances. Such things as bed-pans did not exist; they 
were an unknown luxury.” The important statement 
is, of course with regard to drugs, blankets, and bed- 
pans. Now, were they short of drugs?—I am hard'y 
prepared to answer that. I should not think 50, 
because the local chemist there would have been able to 
supply a fair share. 


5466. Mr. Guthrie’s point is that they were, in fact, 
short, and that they could not have been got in the 
town and were not got. We want to hear what you have 
got to say about that. In the first place were they 
short of drugs to your knowledge?—Not to my know- 
ledge. Of course, I was not attached to any particular 
hospital there, so I would not know. 

5467. Did you go into the hospitals?—I did—iato 
Bourke’s Hospital. 


5468. Did you converse with the doctors ?—Yes. 
5469. And with the patients’—Yes, and it never 
came to my Imowledge that there was a want of drugs. 


5470. Were they short of drugs? Can you tell us? 
—I could not say that. 


5471. As to bed-pans ?—If they were short ‘t would be 
because they were not to be had in Pretoria, because, 
of course, a ed-pan is a very large article to cart along 
in any quantities with the column. If they vould not 
do that the difficulty must have been in procuring them 
in Pretoria, because we were absolutely cut off, even 
from Johannesberg. ( 

5472. That was not 


Y your experience ?—That was not 
my experience. I may 


perhaps mention in referenc 

drugs that the first day I Fn to Langman Hospital, 
being accustomed to write out prescriptions in Cape 
Town, and expecting them to be dispensed, I wrote out 
sunilar prescriptions there, and they were returned 
marked “Not got it.” If I wanted to make a griev- 
ance I could have made a grievance of that, but when 
I went to the dispensary I looked round and found they 
had portable drugs which were quite as efficient as 
the ones I had prescribed. I had been used to pre- 
scribing tinctures and liquid extracts, and so on, which 


_ obviously a moving column could not take with them. 


But I found that they had almost every possible drug 
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I could have wanted. There was a large quantity of 
turpentine for instance. Turpentine was used a great 
deal up there for enteric cases. We ran a little short 
of that. But of ordmary drugs I think we had quite 
sufficient, quinine and opening medicines, and so forth. 


5473. (Dr. Church.) There was no shortness of dress- 


ings ?—No, for the simple reason that there were so few 


wounded, comparatively. 
5474. So far as your observation went, would it bear 


7 


out this statement of Mr. Guthrie’s with regard to 


Hospitals 1 and 2 in Pretoria which occupied the boys’ 
and girls’ schools. Did you see that ?—I did. 


5475. He says: ‘They had not enough blankets. 
You must remember the thermometer at night was 
generally below freezing point. It would be an ex- 
ception for @ man in hospital to have more than one 
blanket ; in some cases they had not got a blanket at 
all.”"—I feel disposed to agree in this sense, that the 
difficulty of the P.M.O.—— 


5476. Please wait one moment for my next question. — 


He was then asked : 
sufficient blankets from the requisitions the medical 
officers made?” Amd he replies: “No, from direct in- 
quiry of the P.M.O. of each hospital. I have the details 
of the number of blankets,”—and so on. I need not go 
on with that. Then he goes on afterwards to say that 
abundance of blankets could be got in the town.—Quite 
so. The difficulty is the “red tape”; it is most arbi- 
trary, and it is superfluous and overdone. There is no 
doubt about it. It would not be a particular medical 
man’s fault. 

5477. Therefore it is your impression that if the 
P.M.O. or the Senior Medical Officer at one of these 


“You gather that they had not 


hospitals had been allowed to order these blankets and — 


other necessaries himself without requisitioning, he would 
have got them ?—Quitte so. 


5478. (Sir David Richmond.) When you had charge 


yourself, had you power, or did you take power, to 
anything you wanted ?—Langman Hospital was 
hospital, hence we had all our stores. 


buy 


a private | 


5479. The medical officers had not power to do that ?— _ 
No, they had not. There was too much time wasted in 


getting what was wanted. 


5480. (Professor Cunningham.) De you know the 


names of the members of the Committee that was ap- 


pointed to obtain these necessaries for the different hos- _ 


pitals ?—The Committee consisted of Sir William Thom- 


son, Mr. Murray Guthrie, Mr. Rupert Guinness, and 


q 


Mr. Wood. For a while I was practically joined with — 


them, because we found that the Red Cross had no less _ 


than four separate depots. The result of the enquiry 
was to concentrate them into one building—in the base- 
ment of the Palace of Justice. ; 
5481. Did it act independently of the R.A.M.C. 2— 
es. 

5482. Was no officer of the R.A.M.C. a member of 
this Committee ?—This was the Red Cross Committee 
we found existing in Pretoria when we got there. Though 
it was an independent institution it was worked by other 
people. I was authorised to make enquiries. Imetthe 
Committee of the Boer side, and they were perfectl: 
willing, after taking : 
Deen promisid them, to allow me to take the four depéts 
and concentrate them. 


5483. Would you describe it as a Red Cross Com- 
mittee ?—It was the old existing Red Cross Committee. 


5484. Was it the committee Sir William Thomson 
a committee for fitting up the - 


was on?—No, It was 
Palace of Justice—it was the Hospital Committee. 

5485. (Dr. Church.) There 
Service officers on it Not at that time. Iam 
to the pre-existing Committee—the Committee 
before we came in. 

5486. (Professor Cunningham.) The Committee we 
are speaking of is the one Mr. Wood was upon 7—The 
P.M.O. was upon thai Commiittee ; 
gether. I understood from Professor 


referring 


mg. I was there, and I must take exception to that 
As it so happened, the erysipelas occurred in the Con- 
cert Hail, where there could not have been more than 
50 or 60 patients. a 
pba wary ed oe started, and then a second. We 
ereupon remoy ose two dh place 
thoroughly disinfected, nak baal aa 


5487. You had only two cases ’—That is so. 


a certain small quantity which had — 


were no Army “Medical 


ioting 


they worked to- 
, Chiene’s evidence ~ 
that the erysipelas at Langman was due to overcrowd-— 


The place was not by any means 
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5488. And the disease did not spread ?—No; we were 
able to check it. I may mention that as far as possible 
the enterics and the wounded were always kept separate. 


5489. (President.) When you left Pretoria where did 
you go?—I came down to Bloemfontein for a day, and 
then came south here to Cape Town. 


5490. Have you been in any way officially connected 
with any hospital work since you have been down here? 
—I have not. But I may mention that I had Sir William 
MacCormac staying with me at my home, and during 
December and January I often visited the hospitals with 
lim. I visited Wynberg and Rondebosch. I saw all 
the wounded at Wynlberg Hospital at that time. 


5491. Did you notice any cause of complaint in any 
of the hospitals you visited ?—Perhaps in the very early 
days there might have been, but not in December or 

5492. Where ?—I am referring now to Wynberg and 
Rondebosch, and the Portland Hospital at Rondebosch. 


5495. What was the cause of complaint ?—In the early 
days it was said that there were certain difficulties—that 
there were not sufficient nurses. It was said so, but I 
do not know it to my knowledge. 

5494. Is there any other information you think you 
can give us which would assist us in this Inquiry +I 
should like to say a word as to the “red-tape.” The 
classification of cases is not to be depended upon. If I 
wished to say on paper that a man was suffering from, 
leb me say, pneumonia, for the sake of argument, the 
paper would be returned to me with a note to this effect : 
“We have no such classification in the military service 
as pneumonia; you must put in something else.” That 
wants ing into. Hnteric is right enough, and 
“Simple Fever,” S.F., and “Continued Fever,” C.F., 
and “Not yet diagnosed,” N.Y.D. You can mention 
erysipelas, and a few other things, but if you mention a 
certain thing which is not in their classification the paper 
is returned to you and you have to fit in something else. 
That is essentially wrong. 

5495. Is that a fact?—Yes, it is a fact; 
“ved-tape.” 

5496. (Professor Cunningham.) So that the returns 
do not recognise that any other disease exists ?—It would 
appear so. 

5497. (President.) A disease must conform to their 
schedule ?—It has been going on for 30 or 40 years. It 
is simply a classified list. I would not say they had 
omitted notable diseases. 


5498. Is not a blank column given 7—No. 


5499. For what I may call special or fancy diseases }— 
No; you have to fit them in. 


5500. Is there any other observation you wish to make ? 
—With regard to the evidence of Mr. Murray Guthrie ; 
the stores were on the platform at Bloemfontein, hence 
he saw every arrival, and he did admit to me when he 
came down that he saw on some occasions that men had 
arrived and were not met, but I am perfectly sure that 
that could have only been in possibly two or three per 
cent. of the cases; in 97 per cent. of the cases 
there was always somebody to meet them. We all felt 
that at a base like Bloemfontein it was quite witht the 
power of the authorities to have instituted a sort of soup 
kitchen, or, as the two ladies—Mrs. Bagot and Lady 
Henry Bentinck—did, establishateatent. The Tommies 
used to swarm on their arrival to that one. That was 
individual enterprise; it was not the authorities that 
did that. I do believe that after a long exhausting 
journey like that it would be very advisable in future— 
it might be easily done—to have a large stand of hot 
coffee, or beef-tea, or something of that sort. That is 
very important, because we lost some cases simply from 
collapse. It was an exhausting journey, but, of course, 
the journey could not be helped. I may just further 
say, from my experience here of 19 years in Cape Town, 
and from my visits to Bloemfontein—I was there during 
the Bloemfontein Conference last year—that Bloemfon- 
tein is the most insanitary place, hence we all felt that 
it would have been a great mistake if we had utilised 
more houses to which cesspools were attached. We 
found it was preferable to have the patients on the lovely 
sites where they were put. They were beautiful sites, 
as you will see when you go north. 

5501. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you think that mar- 
quees are preferable to the houses which might have 
been utilised?—Yes, much. During the whole month 
I was there there was not a single drop of rain, and at 


and it is 


nine o’elock in the morning you could see every patient 
lying there with the tent above, but the sides rolled 
up, Im pure air, which they could not have in a house, 
especially a small house. . 


5502. (Dr. Chureh.) Do you think the outbreak of 
enteric that occurred at Bloemfontein, considering the 
condition of the town, was more than could have been 
expected ?—I may perhaps answer that in this way. I 
do not think there were 10 per cent. of the local people 
who had enteric; they were all cases brought in from 
outside, and the same applied to the Boer prisoners 
on board the “Catalonia.” I had %o go down there. 
It was said at first that they got it on board the ship 
or at Simon’s Town, but it was clearly proved from the 
incubation period that they must have brought it with 


‘them from Paardeberg, and in the same way they 


brought it to Bloemfontein. 


5503. That would apply to the first outbreak of 
the disease at Bloemfontein, but not to the other ?2— 
The 4.000 or 5,000 cases were all people who came in, 
very few got it on the spot—quite a small percentage, 
and they did remarkably well—wonderfully well. 


5504. (Sir David Richmond.) That you ascribe to the 
fine climate ?—Undoubtedly. 


5505. (President.) With regard to the forms tnat 
have to be filled up, are they the same in times of 
peace as in times of war?—I think they are. 


5506. Just the same as in England?—Yes. 


5507. There are no special forms for war, and no 
special forms for this war?—I do not think so. 


5508. Where could we obtain a copy of one of these 
forms ?—I think you will be able to procure one from 
the medical department here quite easily. If you will 
allow me, I will try to get you one. 


5509. If you would do so I should be glad ?—I will 
with pleasure. 


5510. (Dr. Church.) You have been resident here for 
many years /—Yes. 


5511. Has it ever occurred to you that Woodstock 
was an improper site for a hospital ?—No. 


5512. I do not say a perfect site, but has it ever 
occurred to you that it was an improper site ?—Al1l the 
18 years I have been in the town it has answered the 
purpose admirably. Certainly in the last four or five 
years they have allowed two drains to have their exit 
there, but they are so far below low water that it is 
not the drain smell that disturbs the patients there. 
I am quite sure of that. 


5515. As you have mentioned, undoubtedly there are 
smells there ?—Yes. 


5514. Which those on the spot say are the ordinary 
smells that you have when sea-weed and other refuse, 
without being drainage refuse, is thrown up on the 
shore ?—Yes. 


5515. And in hot weather they cause those smells /— 
Yes. I may just mention that once I performed an 
operation there on a surgeon’s wife, rather a. serious 
operation, after a confinement. If there was anything 
insanitary it would have been evident then. She did 
remarkably well, and recovered beautifully in that 
very hospital. 

5516. Perhaps you can tell me whether it is the 
case that the municipality undertake to remove refuse 
from the foreshore along there from ume to time ?— 
I think they do. They are really very strict with re- 
gard to their sanitary conditions. 

5517. You cannot tell me of your own knowledge 
that the municipality undertake, when requested, to 
remove the refuse there?—I am not prepared to say 
that. 

5518. (President.) Have you noticed. refuse lying 
there?—No; it is really a very fine beach, because 
there is a small sanatorium, which was built there 
a few years ago. It was really too close to Cape Town, 
so that the people did not: support it, but it was built 
there. It is a very fine beach indeed: Mr. Kipling 
used the expression which was cabled out here a few 
days ago, “ Woodstock Hospital unspeakable.’ Going 
into the. merits of it one sees he distinctly says, “I 
never visited Woodstock Hospital at all.” 

(Dr. Church.) You have not quite answered my ques- 
tion. I only wanted your own private opinion. We 
have seen it for ourselves. 
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5519. (Professor Cunningham.) You have said that 
you approve highly of the positions which were chosen 
for the hospitals at Bloemfontein ?—I do. 


5520. Did you see No. 9?—No. 9, I understand, was 
said to be in a swamp. 


5521. Not so much that, but it was said that the 
remount compound drained into it?—You will see that 
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when you get there. You come to the remount com- 
pound first and No. 9 was beyond it. 

5522. It was also said that mists and damp pre- 
vailed there night and morning ?—When you go up 
there you will see that the Volks’ Hospital is within 
a stone’s-throw of No. 9, a magnificent hospital, built 
by the best sanitary authorities there; it is quite close 
to No. 9. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Colonel Trorrer, Colonel RicHarpsox, and Colonel Cows, called; and Examined. 


5523. (President.) I believe you, Colonel Trotter, are 
Chief of the Staff on the line of communication /— 
(Colonel Trotter.) Yes. 


5524. You have your headquarters here ?—Yes. 


5525. Can you give us information as to the prin- 
ciple on which you act in forwarding supplies from the 
base to the front?—Our general principle is to take 
the orders of the Chief of the Staff. In this campiagn 
we have been very short of rolling-stock, and there 
has been a limited number of trains each day. We 
have perhaps to send up supplies, ordnance stores, and 
engineers’ stores; as a matter of fact we are always 
getting from the Chief of the Staff his directions as 
to which should have precedence. I constantly tele- 
graph and ask what is to have precedence. Other de- 
partments ask for things; they say they want these 
or those things urgently. The hospitals frequently 
ask us for things, but we never could do it 
unless we had direct orders from the Chief of the 
Staff—we could not give them precedence. Only a 
certain amount of stuff could go on the railway every 
day. 

5526. You mean the Chief of the Staff at head- 
quarters at the front?—Yes. 


5527. In the absence of special instructions have you 
any recognised order in which you send things 
up-country?—The Railway Department have a 
sort of programme; that is, we allot a cer- 
tain number of trucks to each department; 
there is a certain number of supplies, a certain 
amount of equipment, and a certain number of re- 
mounts to send up every day—a large number. Hos- 
pitals were only sent up when they were asked for; 
they came in as special cases. 


5528. You have no general provision as to forwarding 
medical stores?—Medical stores as stores would come 
under the Ordnance Department; medical supplies, 
except drugs, would come under the Supply Depart- 
ment. It would only be in the case of a hospital itself, 
wanting to go from one place to another, that we should 
have to deal with it as an entire unit; it would go up 
complete with its stores and equipment as troops. 


5529. But you had to superintend the forwarding of 
all kinds of things?—Yes, of everything—of troops, 
supplies and stores. 

5530. Suppose there was an urgent need at the front, 
say, for beds or tents for hospital purposes, to whom 
would the telegram be sent?—The telegram would be 
sent to me direct in the first instance from the front. 
A frequent occurrence would be that the P.M.O. him- 
self would wire down and say he wanted so many beds 
urgently. That was not good enough for us. We 
wired to the Chief of the Staff, and stated that the 
P.M.O. required certain things, and we asked if he 
were to have precedence, and so on. When they were 
sent up, of course, the supply of beds would come on 
the Ordnance Department. They are not medical 
details of any kind; they are medical stores. The 
Ordnance Department supply them, and the order 
would be passed on to send up in their trucks. They 
had so many trucks given to them every day. 

ie Lord Kitchener is Chief of the Staff, is he not? 
—Yes. 


5532. Since Lord Roberts has been here ?—Yes. 


5533. And prior to that who was the Chief of the Staff 
with General Buller?—General Wynne; he is now on 
the Natal side. 


5534. If you received a telegram from the P.M.O. at 
the front saying he urgently wanted so many beds, say 
then you would at once telegraph to the Chief of the 
Staff ?—Not necessarily. 1 should look up our instruc- 
tions. Probably I should ask the Ordnance Department, 
“Can you send those up?” and the Ordnance Depart- 


ment woulld possibly reply that they could send them 
up. Or they might say, “We cannot send them up; 
we have orders to send up so many supplies or so much 
ammunition, and we cannot send them in until we get a 
direct order.” In that case I should wire to the Chief 
of the Staff and say that those things had been urgently 
asked for. Sometimes I would wire back to the P.M.O. 
himself, and say, “I cannot send up what you require 
on your order ; you must get the Chief of the Staff's order 
for precedence.” Strictly speaking, every order should 


have come to us through the Chief of the Staff, but the — 


departments frequently sent urgent requisitions direct. 
5545. But suppose you were informed that they wanted 


: 
| 
| 


certain supplies at the front, and you had no special order 
of any kind as to precedence, what would you do?—I 


should send them up at once ; they would have been sent 
up at once if we had nothing that was to take precedence 
of them. 

5536. But practically that would amount to their never 
being sent, because you must have always had urgent 


things to be sent first?—We sometimes were in the posi- 
tion that there was nothing very urgent, and then we 


could send anything that was particularly asked for. — 


» 5537. There were such times?—Yes, but nob many 


times ; it did not happen very often. 


5538. Practically it would come to what I say, that un-— 
less you got precedence for a special supply it would not 


be sent up, or at any rate it would not be sent up with- 
out considerable delay ?—It would ‘be sent up directly. 


It would be sent up im this way. If the Ordnance De- 


partment could put the beds in their ordinary number of 
trucks they would go up. 
5539. Practically they would not go 
considerable delay ?—Not in large 
number would go up. 
5940. If the medical stores or equipment were wanted 
at the front speedily, whether they got up speedily or 


up except after 


quantities ; a certain: 


7 


not would solely depend upon what the Chief of the 


Staff said ?—Hxactly. . 
5541. Practically ?—Practically. 


5542, Have you known cases in which the medical 
equipment or medical stores of any kind have been 
urgently demanded’ and have not ‘been sent up for some 
time owing to precedence not being given ?—Speaking 
from memory the only thing I can remember is this ; I 
can remember that hospital beds might have been delayed 
about June. 


‘ 


5543. Do you keep a llist of telegrams of that sort ?— 


Yes, we have all telegrams complete, every telegram that 
has been sent and received. 

5944. If it is not putting you to too great an incon- 
vemence, could you prepare a very short list of those 


{ 
« 


dealing with urgent demands from the front connected 


do that. 


with hospital matters?—Yes, I have no doubt I could” 


9545. And when those demands were complied with? 


—Yes, IT could do that with the other departments, no 
doubt—we coulld get it between us. 

5546. When do you think you would be able to supply 
that ?—I should think within a day or two. We could 
easily draw it up. 5 

5947. Could you do it by Tuesday ?—Yes, I have no 
doubt we could do it by Tuesday. 


Vide Appendie—Trotter 1. 


5548. (Mr. Harrison.) I understand that it was your 
programme for working stores or other units to apportion 
a certain number of vehicles each day on each train for 
the different departments ?—Yes, that is so to a certain 
extent, but we could not always carry that out. We 


sometimes had an order down, “Nothing but supplies - 


” s 
are to go up,” and at other times an order, 
but remounts are to go up.” 


“ Nothing 


i ee 
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5549. But you still apportioned a number of vehicles 
for that purpose 7—In that case every train would consist 
of remount trucks except that, of course, we should have 
on hand a certain number of carriages which would 
carry troops. Every day: there was a train, more or 
less, for taking up troops, and I do not fancy that the 
railway could have supplied us with locomotives to take 
up every truck that they had. Anyhow, we kept up a 
daily programme; the railway always regulated that. 


(Colonel Cowie.) At the time we first entered Bloem- 
fontein there was more than one train of trucks going up. 


5550. I wanted to gather what the system of working 
was as between you and the Railway Department or the 
Ordnance Department or whatever it is. I am ignorant 
as to what the Ordnance Department officers do, or what 
the other departments do.—(Colonel Trotter.) The Ord- 
nance Department are responsible for the sending up of 
stores and equipment, ammunition, barrack stores, 
bedding, and everything of that kind. 


5551. Would medical storey come under that head 7— 
No, the medical stores were arranged entirely by the 
medical officers. They are the only people responsible 
for that. With regard to medical comforts the Director 
ef Supplies is responsible for them—things like medical 
rations, arrowroot, wine, and everything of that kind. 
They are supplied by the Director of Supphes. All medi- 
cines are supplied by the P.M.O. himself. 

5552. (President.) Yes, medical drugs; but who had 
control of anything in the nature of food wanted for hos- 
pital purposes ’—The Director cf Supplies—that goes up 
with the supplies. 

5553. (Mr. Harrison.) With regard to the arrange- 
ments for forwarding those things, how would the officer 
get his requirements met ?—I think that the Director of 
Supplies here will tell you that best himself. He sends 
forward a certain amount of medical supplies out of the 
total supplies sent. 


5554. To whom would he apply for vehicles or train 
accommodation to transport them?—Do you mean the 
number of trucks handed over to him every day ? 


5555. I rather ask in the first instance to whom would 
he apply ?—He would apply to the Director of Railways. 
The Director of Railways would perhaps say, “I can only 
give you so many,” and then there is a dispute with 
ancther department which says that it wants so many. 
Then they come to me and we arrange with the General 
how many each department is to have. That kind of 
thing was constantly going on. The Commander of the 
Royal Engineers perhaps required trucks for sendin up 
building material, the Ordnance Department required 
trucks for ammunition, and so on, and the Director of 
Supplies wanted trucks for sending up supplies—they 
all wanted more trucks than there were. 


5556. Naturally; that is my own experience.—Then 
they went to the Assistant Director of Railways and made 
demands on him for the number of trucks they required. 
The Assistant Director of Railways would state that he 
could not supply those trucks, and then they came to 
me to know who was to have the most. 


5557. That is where the point of precedence came in? 
—Yes. 

5558. You, Colonel Cowie, are, I believe, the Assistant 
Director of Railways ?—(Colonel Cowie.) Yes. 


5559. So that, day by day, you put what train accom- 
modation you could at the disposal of the different de- 
partments ?—Yes. - We sent in a requisition every day 
on the civil railway authorities for the number of trucks 
that were required, and they met it as far as they could. 


5560. (President.) I suppose that if there was no mark 
of urgeney with reference to certain things, they would 
run great risk of being delayed in the course of transit 
in ur of things marked “urgent” ?—(Colonel 
Trotter.) After starting I think things would run through. 
—({Colonel Cowie.) Over the Cape Government Railways 
they would run straight through. 

_5561. They would not run the risk of being put on a 
evding *Colonel Cowie.) No. 
_ 5562. Would there be any difficulty with regard 
to personnel, as to forwarding nurses or doctors ?— 
(Colonel Cowie.) No, I do not think there was any diffi- 
culty of that kind. : 

5565. They could be sent up at once if demanded ?— 
(Colonel Cowie.) I do not think there was any difficulty 
with regard to any small numbers of men or troops at 
any time. 
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5564. To your knowledge has there been any delay 
of any kind in forwarding doctors or nurses !—(Colonel 
Trotter.) None, so far as I am aware. Of course, 
doctors and nurses belong to units, and I suppose loose 
doctors and loose nurses were not perhaps to be had. 
They could only forward doctors from the base here by 
bringing up perhaps the unit that was there. 


5565. Suppose a telegram arrived from the front, 
“Want six nurses sent up at once” ?—If the nurses 
were there there would ibe no difficulty whatever in send- 
ing them. 

9566. Your list will enable us to see the urgent tele- 
grams concerning hospital matters and when they were 
complied with. Where shall we be able to check the 
absolute date of arrival of those things ?—I think the 
railway officials could tell you that. 


5567. Probably you could, as part of the list you 
are going to prepare, also put in as a third column the 
date of arrival ?—That might be difficult. The Director 
of Supplies can tell you what supplies reached 
every place; and, of course, in the case of hospital 
supplies and of hospital comforts, he has a statement 
of how much there was at each place every day. We 
can show you exactly what was there every day— 
(Colonel Richardson.) I have that statement.*—(Colonel 
Trotter.) That is with regard to supplies of arrowroot, 
tea, and cocoa, and things of that kind. That does not 
affect equipment. The Ordnance Department no doubt 
can tell you what equipment was sent up.t 


* Vide Appendix—Richardson 1 and 2, as to Bloem- 
fonten and Kroonstad, respectively. 


+ Vide Appendiz—Trotter 2. 


5568. (Mr. Harrison.) With regard to personnel going 
up to the front, it has been stated to us that the mail 
trains or the ordinary trains were not fully occupied 
at a time when personnel was required in the way of 
doctors or nurses at the front. I suppose all the accom- 
modation of the trains was at your disposal ?—Yes; we 
could have taken up all the accommodation.—(Colonel 
Cowie.) We could have taken up the whole of the accom- 
modation. As a matter of fact, we did not send people 
in the mail when we had the military trains running, 
but the mails did take troops up. 


5569. Do I understand that officers and men 
were sent up by the mail trains if possible ?/— 
(Colonel Cowie.) Yes, so as to let the civil railway 
authorities have some room in the mail, but there has 
never been any difficulty with regard to the civil 
railway authorities sending troops up-country.— 
(Colonel Trotter.) We sent up troops every day by the 
mail. 


5570. If there was urgency and the mail was going, 
you would get the room in that if you required it?— 
Oh, yes. 

5571. (Sir David Richmond.) If you got an urgent 
requisition for medical stores, and had not room in 
the military train, you would make use of the mail train 
for sending them up?—(Colonel Richardson.) I have 
done so every day.—(Colonel Cowie.) Only small 
parcels, not goods. 


5572. It has been stated to us that the extreme 
pressure prevented certain stores getting forward— 
I am referring exclusively to hospital stores—and, 
on the other hand, it has been stated that there 
was no difficulty in getting them up at all, because 
other people took them up. Is that correct (Colonel 
Trotter.) As far as the mail trains are concerned it 
would be something very small.—(Colonel Cowie.) 
They would only take parcels up to 100lbs., I think. 


5573. The mail train would not take anything 
heavier, of course ?—(Colonel Cowie.) No. 

5574. (President.) You had nothing to do with regard 
to forwarding supplies from a place like Kast London, 1 
suppose ?—{Colonel Trotter.) Yes ; we had control over 
Fast London and Port Elizabeth ; the whole of those are 
under the General Commanding the Lines of Communi- 
cation—all three bases. 

5575. (Dr. Church.) You would have returns, I sup- 
pose ?—(Colonel Cowie.) I could get the returns sent from 
Port Elizabeth or Cape Town. 

5576. (Professor Cunningham.) You would have the 
returns, I suppose, with regard to Nos. 9 and 10 Generad 
Hospitals? 
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(Dr. Church.) We were told that the 10th went up 
and the marquees went up without any of the equipment. 
We were told that was left at Kast London. 


5577. (Professor Cunningham.) No. 10 General Hos- 
pital arrived at Bloemfontein from East London on the 
11th April. It had only a staff; no tents. Then No. 9 
General Hospital was pitched in Bloemfontein on the 
8th April to accommodate 800 patients, and it was a 
fortnight later that the equipment came up, 80 that 
during that time the tents were pitched, and for 
want of equipment they were not able to take in 
any patients._(Colonel Trotter.) No doubt that would 
be due to pressure on the line, some other department 
having precedence. I do not remember that circum- 


stance. 


Vide Appendix—Trotter 3. 


5578. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you remember the 
case of the Scottish Hospital going up-country, and 
only sending up tents, the huts and equipment being 
detained here; could you give us any reason why they 
were detained ?—I remember huts being detained here 
for some time—I remember huts being detained in con- 
nection with one hospital. 


5579. Although urgently asked for?—I think there 
was a great deal of correspondence, and eventually we 
were told they were not wanted at all. 

5580. In the case I refer to they wre up now, so they 
were wanted. The equipment was not sent up for the 
huts, although urgently pressed for ?—Huts, of course, 


(The witnesses withdrew.)* + 


[In the afternoon of this day the Commissioners inspected a hospital train at Strand End.] | 
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take a lot of railway accommodation, and that was no 
doubt the reason go far as that was concerned. 

5581. You do not remember that individual case ?—1 
remember some huts being detained, but I forget 


whether it was in connection with the Scottish Hospital. 


(Sir David Richmond.) The Scottish Hospital is at 
Kroonstad now; that is where it was put up originally. 


(Professor Cunningham.) Tt went through Bloemfcn- 
tein, and it was delayed at Bloemfontein a short time 
on account of the equipment not coming up. Then 
when the equipment came up it went on to Kroonstad. 


5582. (Sir David Richmond.) Is this particular case 
one into which you could look, and give us the reason 
why the whole equipment was not sent?—I have no 
doubt we can find that out. 


sion got to know why this particular hospital was sent 
up in sections, the first sections being useless without 
the others ?7—Yes. 
Vide Appendix—T rotter 4. 
5584. (President.) Your return as to telegrams will 
show us as far as you can do, when things were asked 
for, and when they were in fact sent up; that would 
include East London, would it not?—That would in- 
clude all the ports. 


Vide Appendix—Trotter 1. 


5585. Of course, we are only concerned with matters 
affecting the sick and wounded—hospital matters ?— 
Yes. 
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5583. That would satisfy my purpose if the : 
{ 





PRESENT: 


The Right Hon. Lorp Justicr Romer (President). 


Sir Davin RicuMmond. 
Dr. W. 8. CHURCH. 


Bishop Roonzy, called; and Examined. . 


5586. (President.) I believe you have had some ex- 
perience of some of the hospitals at Cape Town during 
this war?—I may say only of Woodstock. For about 
five months, during the absence of Father O'Reilly, 
when he was away on leave, I took his work. 


5587. During what time were you visiting Wood- 
stock ?—From December to the middle of April. 


5588. Will you tell us in what condition you found 
the hospital during that time ?—From my point of view 
it was most satisfactory; that is to say, so far as I 
required I got every assistance in my administrations to 
the sick. 

5589. You saw the patients daily ?—Yes. 


5590. Of course many of them would have confided in 
you if they had had real cause of complaint !—Natu- 
rally. As a rule, enteric patients complained bitterly 
of the want of sufficient nourishment, but I explained 
to them that solid food might be most injurious. With 
but one exception, I never heard any reasonable com- 
plaint, and that I thought was quite justifiable. <A 
number of men were landed from a vessel on which a 
case of small-pox had occurred. These men were segre- 
gated for a few days, and during that time, certainly, 
they had not all the comforts which the men in 
the hospital and in the regular tents had. But that 
was remedied as soon as possible. I asked the reason 
of it, and I was told there was fear of an outbreak of 
small-pox, and it would not do to mix these men with 
the other invalids. That was the only occasion upon 
which I heard a reasonable complaint. 





* Nors.— Subsequent to giving evidence Colonel Cowie forwarded to the Commission a statement regarding the 
transport of the Langman Hospital (vide Appendix—Cowie). 
+ Nore.—Colonel Richardson was recalled on the 25th August, 1900 (vide page 179). 
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5591. Subject to that did the hospital strike you as 
being in every respect well conducted ?—Yes. ia 


5592. The patients were well looked after?—Yes. I 
may mention that on one occasion a man madé a com- 
plaint whieh I did not think very reasonable. I men- — 
tioned it to Major Took, who was in charge of the hos- 
pital. He told me to tell the men that if ever they had | 
any complaint they were either to come up or send to 
him. I think that was about the only occasion I ever 
had to speak to him. As to the kindness of the order- 4 
lies, I may say that they gave me every assistance 
whenever I administered sacraments to the men. 


_ 5593. Did the hospital seem to you well suited for 
its purpose ?—As well as it could be considering that 
it was an old building, and only intended to accommo- 
date 90 cases, and during my time there were some- 
times as many as 700 there. 


5594. It has been enlarged, has it not, very con- 
siderably ?—In so far as tents and huts have been 
erected all round. 


5595. We have seen both the tents and huts?—They 
are wonderfully good under the circumstances as & 
makeshift. Of course they are not what I should wish 
to see as a hospital, but under the circumstances they 
are as good as they possibly could be. They are well 
ventilated, clean and comfortable. ih 

5596. You have not had any other experience of hos 
pital management during the war, have you, except 
at Woodstock?—During the five months I was doing 
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Father O’Reilly’s work the other hospitals were rather 
looked upon as places for conyalescents. My time was 
fully occupied at Woodstock. It was only occasionally 
that I visited the other places. My principal care was 
Woodstock. 


5597. Did you see any sick and wounded brought 
down from the front ?—During the time I was at Wood- 
stock no cases of wounded were brought in, but cases 
of enteric were. I know of three cases—brought from 
ships and from Ladysmith—which were nursed from 
the very jaws of death to life. I visited them daily, 
expecting the men to die; but by care and attention 
_they were able to return to their homes. 
5598. (Dr. Church.) I did not quite catch what those 
men complained of who were landed from the ship on 
which there was a case of small-pox /—They were lying 

on the ground, and they had not the comforts which in- 


ae 


5603. {Mr. Harrison.) You are the General Manager 
_ of the Cape Government Railways !—I am. 


5604. The Commission would like you, if you would, 
to give them any information with regard to railway 


arrangements, from the time that hostilities began, that 


you think will be useful to them. Of course, the 


Inquiry is more particularly with regard to the care 


of the sick and wounded, but any information or ez- 
planation you can give of the organisation and of the 
way in which stores and other matters were worked 
upon the railway would be useful to us?—Before the 
commencement of hostilities I had furnished from time 
to time to the Intelligence Department particulars of 
our rolling-stock and the capacity of our trucks and 
engines; also the loads that could be conveyed over 
different parts of the line, because some parts of the 
line which were on a 1 in 40 gradient could not convey 
nearly the quantity that could be conveyed on other 
parts where the gradients were more favourable. Then 
i had a return made showing how the trains should be 
formed for the different sections, so that if the military 
wanted a train with troops or stores to be conveyed from 
point to point they would know exactly how much 
stores or how many men could be conveyed by a particu- 
lar train. They prepared alternative proposals, so that 
all they had to do was to let us know certain units, and 
when we knew the units we provided the trains accord- 
ingly. For some little time we had special arrange- 
ments by which consignment notes were addressed to 
the Railway Department showing the contents of each 


truck ; but this took so much time that in consultation 
with the military authorities, we consented to a general 


truck rate. There were three reasons for adopting 


this course ; 
to get all particulars, whereas, if an order were 
simply given for a truck, the truck could be supplied, 


and then it would not matter to us what the truck con- 


tained as long as the weight was not beyond the capacity 
of the truck ; secondly, because a great deal of time was 
saved; and, thirdly, because it was undesirable that 
‘the contents of every truck should be known, lest in- 
formation should be conveyed to the enemy. It did not 
matter at all to us whether the contents were ammuni- 
tion, guns, rifles, stores, foodstuffs, or forage; all we 
wanted to know was whether it was to be a covered 
truck, or a low-sided truck, or a carriage. We were in 
constant touch with the military as to what their re- 
quirements were. There was a daily interchange of 
views, and we knew exactly the number of trains they 
would want to have us run every day. Then the exact 
details were sent to a subordinate office. Of course, 
when the war first commenced there was no idea that 
the number of troops and the quantity of stores to be 
conveyed would be as large as it afterwards turned out 
to be. We soon found that our rolling-stock was not 
sufficient for the purpose of removing stores very ex- 
peditiously. Still, we were able with the rolling-stock 
at our command to meet all the mil'tary requirements. 
I confess I was rather surprised that, with the narrow 
gauge we had (ft. 6in. instead of 4ft. 8in.), and with 
the limited quantity of rolling-stock at our command, 
the Railway Department were able to do as much as they 
did. TI believe the efforts have been very much appre- 
ciated by the military authorities. They have informed 
me of this on several occasions, and I thought it might 
interest the Commission to read the first paragraph of 
a despatch from the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Roberts, 
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first, because it took so much time 
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valids would expect. They were in tents and lying on 
the ground—of course, on boards. Naturally, some few 
of the men, especially those who were suffering from 
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pneumonia and the like, complained that they were not 24 Aug: 1900. 


in a comfortable ward as the others were. 
were moved as soon as possible. 


5599. The case of small- “7 
ate pox had arisen on board 


5600. So that no advice could be sent 
) f that @ 
small-pox was coming ?—The case*was not vonither Sis 
fear the men landed from the ship were infected the 
were segregated for a day or two. ; 


But they 


5601. That is not my point. The 
the voyage ?—Yes. Las case occurred on 


5602. So that no information could be sent kere that 
a case was arriving /—Not until the men were landed. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. Cuartes BierrerMan Exuiorr, called; and Examined, 


on the subject :—“I have the honour to request Your 


Excellency will be good enough to convey to the Depart- @. 


ment of Cape Government Railways my high apprecia- 
tion of the manner in which all branches of that Depart- 
ment have carried out the large concentration of 
troops recently effected on the frontier of the 
colony. ‘The loyal co-operation of the principal railway 
officials with the Army Railway Staff is also deserving 
of special recognition.” 
tae 4 al ee Oa es ‘—February 17th, 1900. 

, ges over the Orange River, 
except the so-called Orange Kiver Bridge near Hope- 
town, were blown up by the enemy, and for.some time the 
stores that were sent up had to be detained at the river. 
There was a great congestion at the Orange River at a 
place called Orange Norval’s Pont, and we had gradually 
to fill up all the sidings between Norval’s Pont and 
Naauwpoort down to Cradock. The lines were simply 
blocked with rolling-stock, and the military authorities 
quite agreed that it would be no use sending on further 
supplies unless the supplies ahead were disposed of. 
Therefore, it became a matter of daily arrangement how 
many trains should be sent up. Iam sure Colonel Cowie 
will bear me outin saying that all tthe requirements of 
the military were met. Of course there are a great many 
departments of the military, but the two departments 
that were in contact with us were the Railway Corps of 
the Royal Engineers and the Transport Officers. In other 
matters I had dealings with other departments also ; but 
those are the principal departments. All the trains 
were arranged in consultation with the Director of Rail- 
ways, his deputy, or his assistant. The Assistant, 
Colonel Cowie, who made the daily arrangements with 
my Chief Traffic Manager, informed me yesterday tha’ 
all his requirements had) been met by the railway. The 
question of ro‘ling-stock threatened to be so serious that I 
recommended the late Government to order a large quan- 
tity, but they did not see their way to authorise as large 
a quantity as I wished ordered. I therefore appealed 
to the military authorities to telegraph to England for 
rolling-stock to work their lines through the Free State ; 
and in March I went to Bloemfontein and had an inter- 
view with Lord Roberts and Colonel Girouard, and Lord 
Roberts consented to cable home for both engines and 
rolling-stock to work the traffic. We were obliged not 
only to work our own traffic, but to lend engines and 
trucks for the military to work their railways through the 
Free State, because the Free State rolling-stock had to a 
very large extent been takenaway. The difficulty became 
more and moreacute the further the advanced troops were 
from the base, because we had to work almost every- 
thing ourselves, that is to say, provide rolling-stock. It 
is true a certain number of trucks and a certain number 
of engines were captured from the enemy, but at the 
present time there are no less than 2,800 trucks belong- 
ing to the Cape Government Railways which are beyend 
the Orange River. 

5606. Out of what stock is that ?—About 6,000, roughly 
speaking. That will give you some idea of the immense 
strain we had upon our resources. Then another thing 
has to be remembered—that we had a civil population all 
through the Colony that had to be fed, and the military 
were obliged to take that into consideration and to con- 
sent to our taking a certain proportion of the traftic for 
our civil population. They would have starved if that 
had not been done. Even now we have to reject very 
large quantities of traffic. The orders for additional 
rolling-stock were sent home rather late. When I re- 
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turned from Bloemfontein after my interview with Lord 
Roberts, I persuaded the Government to order a certain 
quantity of rolling-stock, and that rolling-stock has just 
commenced to arrive. But I think the military autheri- 
ties will bear me out when I say that all the reguire- 
ments that have been made known to us have been 
satisfied. Of course they would have preferred a larger 
number of trucks to be sent up, and one great difficulty 
was the absence of engines. We suffered not only from 
the absence of trucks but also from the absence of en- 
gines. We lent the military authorities a good many 
engines besides those we kept in the Colony for working 
the traffic here. 
Does that give you the information you require? 


5607. I think that gives us a very good explanation. I 
suppose you can give us the dates of the interruptions 
of the working by the breakdown of the bridges you re- 
ferred to?—Yes. 

They are as follows :— 





Communication 
restored on. 


a Communication 
STATIONS. interrupted on. 





WESTERN, NORTHERN AND RHODESIA 


SY< TEMS. 
Kraa‘pan Oct. 13th, 1899 | June 9th, 1909 
Belmont Sn a Oct. 24th, ,, | Dec. 8th, 1899 
Modder River - - - Oct. 14th, ,, Dee. 15th, ,, 
Kimberley and Beaconsfield Do. Feb. 16th, 1900 
Riverton Road - - - Do. Mar. 16th, ,, 
Windsorton Read - - - : Do. nee USNs | oe 
Warrenton and Fourteen Streams - Do. May 5th, ,, 
Taungs - - - - : Do. a 1 ZOO, ays 
Vryberg - Do. a LOUD Sas, 
Mafeking - - - - - Do. June 9th, ,, 
Beyond Mafeking and up to Bulawayo Do py VARNA oe 





MIDLAND SYSTEM. 
Rensberg and Colesberg Junction 
Colesberg - : - - - 


Noy. 1st, 1899} Mar. 4th, 1900 
Do. 


”” a, ” 


Achtertang and Norval’s Pont - : Do. ne CGO oes 
Schcombie, Thebus and Steynsburg - | Dec. ist, 1899] Jan. 24th, ,, 
Henning - - - - = Nov..25th, 4,5 jj) Marloth, 





EASTERN SYSTEM. 


Dordrecht - Dec. 2nd, 1899 | Feb. 26th, 1900 
Stormberg - Nov. 26th, ,, | Mar.18th, ,, 
Burghersdorp - - - pela bliss a5 fey LES Ae 
Albert Junction - - - - - yy. Lath. 555 PCC, bees 
Aliwal North - - - - - bre WUBI e le © ip Do. 
Knapdaar - - - - =") Oct. 16thy. 5. Do. 











5608. (Mr. Harrison.) Would there be any objection 
if the Commission asked me to inspect the details at the 
office instead of having voluminous returns sent to us ? 
—You are at perfect liberty to come to my office, or the 
office of the Heads of Departments, and examine any 
papers you like. 


5609. (President.) What was the approximate date 
when all the sidings were full?—Lord Roberts arrived at 
Bloemfontein on the 13th March. I crossed the river on 
the 17th, and the block commenced then. They were 
p-acing pontoon bridges across the river and they were re- 
pairing the bridge when I was there. They expected at 
that time to be ready in a very short time, but, owing to 
unforeseen difficulties, the Railway Pioneer Corps, which 
had that in hand, did not finish as soon as they expected. 
They worked very well indeed, but instead of being open 
shortly after I left they did not open until the 29th or 30th 
March. I think they did very well, indeed ; they had 
pontoons. Then, at Bethulie, higher up the river, they 
had a road over which they laid rails temporarily, and 
they hand-shunted trucks across this road-bridge, so 
that really Bethulie was opened before Norval’s Pont a 
few days—I forgot how many days. The bridge was 
opened on the 29th or 30th, and it took some days before 
that congestion was relieved. The trucks had been grad- 
ually thrown back. Every siding was occupied by our 
trucks. When the bridge was opened we had a further 
difficulty, there were not enough engines to take these 
trucks across, so we did not get on nearly as fast as we 


should have liked. 


5610. (Mr. Harrison.) If I have followed you rightly, 
with the rolling-stock, or a portion of the rolling-stock 
that was available at ordinary times for the traffic of the 
Cape Government Railways—by “‘rolling-stock ” I mean 
carriages, wagons, and engines—you have had during 
{lie war to carry on a large excess of military traffic and 
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also to conduct the traffic upon the Orange Free State 
Railways, and later on in the Transvaal?—Just so. 


5611. The time-table which you say was arranged from 
time to time with the military authorities consisted of 
trains for military purposes, and in addition you had what 
I may call Civil Department trains /—Yes. 

5612. Were they available for the military authorities 
to any extent?—T'o some extent they were. We were 
running about 400 trucks a day for military purposes. 
Once or twice—possibly more than once or twice—it went 
up to 500 trucks. But 400, roughly speaking, was the 
average. 

5613. (Professor Cunningham.) How many trucks did 
you run for civil purposes ?—Nothing like that number. 
I may tell you that at the present time we give two-thirds 
of our trucks to the military and only one-third to the 
civil traflic. That is a rough approximation. 

5614. What kind of goods do you send up in the civil 
trucks ?—For some time past we have been giving food 
the preference—foodstuffs and things urgently required. 
Yoodstuffs have the preference. . 

5615. But there is a distinct selection ?—Yes. I could 
show the instructions given about three weeks ago as to a 
further selection, because not only was the class of traffic 
selected but the distance of the towns to which this traffic 
had to be taken ;-that is, preference was given to towns 
150 miles away from the port, the reason being that it was 
easier to get bullock-wagon transport for a short distance 
than for a long distance. Therefore we give the prefer- 
ence now to long distance trafic. 


5616. Nothing was sent up but what was urgently 
needed ?—Exactly. I did not mention one point which 
has special reference to your Commission. At an early 
stage we were asked to have ambulance or hospital trains 
made. I placed every available resource at the disposal 
of the military. We made the trucks ourselves. The Red 
Cross Association furnished a good many of the appli- 
ances, but we fitted the carriages or trucks just as the 
hospital authorities wished us. 
up four or five hosp*<tal trains. 

5617. (President.) Can you give the approximate dates 
on which these hospital trains became ready to run ?— 
One was ready at a very early date. I can make a note 
to furnish you with the date. 


Vide Appendia—Elliott. 


5618. (Mr. Harrison.) Mr. Price, perhaps, has the 
details ?—Possibly, but I can let you have the date. 
One was ready at a very early date. Then we furnished 
others as the necessity arose. I may say that Surgeon- 
Major Cunningham was there (I think he was correspon- 
dent of the ‘“ Lancet”) he came to see me several times, 
and in consultation with him I-devised a little ambulance 
wagon. We made several, not in the railway work- 
shops, but I got a cycle-maker to make a number of 
ambulance wagons because we found the medical am- 
bulance wagons were very heavy. They were some- 
thing like the Carter ambulance chair for taking one 
patient. We had a number made. 


5619. (Professor Cunningham.) Were these simply 
stretchers on wheels ?—Yes, on bicycle wheels. I believe 


they were very much liked. I do not know how many 


were made. I had the first one made. 


5620. Where did these go tn?—I think to the Wyn- 
berg Hospital. ; 

5621. (Mr. Harrison.) Approximately what was the 
number of engines that you had at your disposal at the 
commencement of hostilities’—I should not like to be 
quite sure. I should think about 300 engines. I should 
like to refresh my memory on that point—300 engines 
and 6,000 or 7,000 trucks. 

5622. T take it, except just now, the British military 
authorities did not provide or bring with them the rolling- 
stock or engines for the purpose of conducting the rail 
way traflic?—No, not at all. 

5623. But they are beginning to arrive. Will those 
be for you—for your own Government ?—Those I have 
ordered are beginning to arrive. Those Lord Roberts 
ordered have not arrived. 

5624. Lord Roberts has ordered some ?—Yes. 


5625.—In addition to the Cape Government ?—Yes. 
T think the first arrivals are expected in October. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


I think we have fitted © 


Le 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Mr. Tuomas Rees Paicn, called; 


5626. (Mr. Harrison.) You are the Chief Traffic 
Manager of the Cape Government Railways?—I am. 


5627. You know the object of the Commission. We 
should very much like to have, if you would tell us in 
your own way at first, any information you can give us as 
to the manner in which matters were conducted, and the 
organisation generally after the outbreak of hostilities. 
Mr. Elliott has told us generally what the organisation is, 
but we would like some details as to the dates when the 
vailway was obstructed by breakdowns, and the effect 
in your view of the \biockage that occurred from accumu- 
lations and the method in which you worked to carry out 
the instructions of the military authorities. You had 
to act entirely under the military instructions as ‘to the 
forwarding of the material and stores and people ?—That 
was so. Do I understand the Commission would like in- 
formation as to the arrangements that were entered into 
in October. 

5028. Yes. I think we would rather like to know the 
organisation that existed between you, as the civil rail- 
way authority, and the military authorities who commu- 
nicated with you and asked you to make arrangements 
for transport, and how you effected it?—In ‘the earlier 
stage of the operations the communications between the 
military authorities and ourselves were with officers ap- 
pointed from the regular staff at The Castle, Cape Town. 
Our arrangements for charging were at certain fixed rates. 
Tt was 2d. per ‘ton per mile for goods traffic and half rates 
for the officers and troops. But owing to the difficulty 
there was on the part of the military authorities in fur- 
nishing information, in full details as to what was being 
despatched, and owing yet more particularly at the early 
stages of the war to their wanting to keep secret what 
was being sent forward, it was arranged after consider- 
able discussion to charge so much per truck per mile. 

(President.) I do not think the price affects us on 
this Inquiry. 

5629. (Mr. Harrisoa.) It was arranged so that you 
should not know or make any discrimination as to what 
was going forward ?—That was regarded as essential on 
the part of the military authorities, that we should not 
know the number of troops, or the character of the mate- 
rial that was being sent up. They loaded the trucks 
themselves, and simply desired us to send so many trucks 
forward after they had been loaded. About November 
the military authorities arranged for officers. with the 
Director of the Railways at their head, to be the channel 
of communication between the military authorities and 
the railway authorities. They were men who had had 
experience in railway work from a military point of view. 
The arrangement then was that they should notify their 
wishes to the Railway Department, and we would make 
representations to them as to whab we could do or what 
could not be done, and what would be convenient. At 
their thead was the Director of Railways, Colonel 
Girouard, and immediately under him was an Assistant 
Director of Railways, who conducted the details, and 
with whom I came more immediately in contact. We 
gave offices to the Assistant Director of Railways in the 
Railway Building, and he and I were in consultation 
daily. If he happened to tbe away, then I was in daily 
communication with his representative; or, if I were 
away, lhe would be in communication with my representa- 
tve. The object of that was to enable us to utilise the 
rolling-stock at the disposal of the Department to the 
very best advantage. 


5630. If necessary could you furnish particulars of the 
rolling-stock available at the commencement ?—Certainly. 


5631. I suppose there was something here belonging to 
the Free State and the Netherland Railways, which, to 
a certain extent, supplemented the Cape Government 
Stock ?—Yes. 


5632. On the other hand, perhaps you could, if re- 
quired, show by dates and particulars to what extent the 
rolling-stock that you commenced operations with be- 
came depleted by getting away into the Free State and 
out of your control, and in the hands of the military? 
—I could, if desired, furnish the actual details; but I 
can state approximately now, if that will be any use, 
what our position was. The effective rolling-stock that 
the Department had was about 7,300 trucks; that is, 
under normal conditions. 
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and Examined. 


9653. And engines ?—I am not able to speak as to thai, 
but I could obtain the information, We took a census 
in October about a week after the war broke out, and 


we then found we had on the tl system: 
trucks, all told. iree systems about 6,400 


5634. By the three systems you mean the three sys: 
tems of the Cape Government Railways ?—Yes, 


9058. You do not speak of the three systems of the 

Cape Government, the Free State, and the Netherlands ? 
—No. Our position with regard ito the exchange of stock 
with the Netherlands and the Free State was that they 
then had a larger number of our saloon carriages than 
we had by about 20 bogie-carriages, but we had a larger 
number of their trucks than they had of ours by about 
150. At that time Kimberley had been cut off. Also 
at that time there was a fear of the communication be- 
tween the three systems being interrupted. It there- 
fore became necessary to divide our stock and engines 
in such a ‘way that assuming two systems were cut off 
we should not be exhausted on the third, or if any one 
system was cut off we would then have stock on the 
other tavo so as to be of service to the military authorities. 
Tt also became necessary at that stage, and for that 
reason, to have our stock as near as possible to the 
froniier, ‘but later on, when the danger became more 
acute, we had to push our stock back so as to be out of 
the zone of danger in case the line was cat. That was 
really the state for some months until after Kimberley 
was relieved. We got what we know as the “Junction 
Iine”—that is the communication between the eastern 
frontier system and the midlands—cut off for some 
months when Stormberg became occupied. 


9556. Would you ‘be able to give us some dates ?— 
The dates have, I believe, already been handed in by 
Mr. Elliott.* ; 

5657. The dates when the traffic was stopped over the 
Orange River at Norval’s Pont and Bethulie?—Yes. In 
the interval we had to move forward the military sup- 
plies of all descriptions. The original intention of the 
military authorities had been to divide the traffic over 
the three systems, but they soon found, owing to the 
danger of the communications being cut off, that they 
would have to confine their whole attention to the one 
system—the Western system. We, therefore, did the 
most of our work up to about February of this year over 
the Western system, the others, the Eastern and the 
Midland, being more or less in danger. Then came the 
time of Kimberley being relieved and Lord Roberts’ 
march across country to Bloemfontein. Our difficulties 
were very severe at that time for this reason: the mili- 
tary authorities wanted to pour stuff intu Kimberley ; the 
civil population were clamouring to have their supplies 
up as they had become depleted during the siege; and 
the military authorities also were exceedingly anxious to 
get supplies into Bloemfontein by the railway route. 
They, therefore, proceeded to load very heavily for Nor- 
val’s Pont and Bethulie, expecting that the communica- 
tion by a temporary bridge would be speedily estab- 
lished; ‘but, unfortunately, they were unable to -estab- 
lish the communication either vid Norval’s Pont or vid 
Bethulie as early as they expected. The result was that 
Lord Reberts got into Bloemfontein on March 13th, but 
communication with the Orange River Colony was not 
established via Norval’s Pont until March 29th. In the 
interval the military authorities, expecting this commu- 
nication would be established, had been sending up sup- 
plies very rapidly to the Orange River, and those sup- 
plies, amounting to many hundreds of trucks, had to be 
kept back as near to the border as possible until com- 
munication was established. That helped to hamper us 
a good deal, and in our daily discussions between the 
Assistant Director of Railways and myself this was taken 
into consideration in the matter of loading at the ports. 
We had at one time 600 or 700 trucks waiting to be taken 
over, and we had those for a considerable time. Then 
in addition to that, owing to the movements of the enemy, 
we were moving very large bodies of men and* supplies 
in the zone of danger; that is, as between Kimberley 
on the one side and Norval’s Pont, and away down 
towards Thebus, on the Junction Line, where military 
operations were also being conducted at the same time. 
That, of course, occasioned us a good deal of difficulty, 
but, acting on the principle that the military authorities 





* Vide Mr. Elliott’s Evidence. —Question 5607, page 164. 
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had first claim on our stock, the military operations were 
not interfered with, though our civil traffic was hampered 
a good deal. 


5658. And that has had to be made up for to some ex- 
tent since ?—It has not been made up yet—not wholly ; 
of course, it has to some extent. 

5639. From your observation and experience in rail- 
way working do you think anything more could thave 
been done than was dene under the circumstances /—I 
am satisfied nothing more could have ‘been done; and 
I am also satisfied that the fact of our having an Assis- 
tant Director of Railways in whom military requirements 
were focussed, and the cordial working existing between 
the military and the railway people, resulted in more 
being done than otherwise would ‘have been possible. 


5640. (Sir David Richmond.) There was no friction 
at any time /~ None whatever. 

5641. (Mr. Harrison.) Mr. Elliott was good enough 
to say that should we desire it we might make an exami 
nation of the returns and documents at the office instead 
of asking for voluminous returns ito be sent to us ?—Cer- 
tainly ; every facility will be given you. 

5642. You have no fear of the test ?—None whatever. 
Our records are made day by day. : 


5643. You have documentary information which, as 
an expert, I could examine myself ?—Yes. We could tell 
you what has been done up to yesterday. It has been 
essential, so as to get the very last pound out of our 
engines, and the last ton into our trucks. 


5644. The Commissioners have had a statement 
made to them, which reflected to some extent, to my 
mind at all events, and, I think, to the minds of the 
other members of the Commission, on the use that 
was made of the trains—both military and civil. In 
his evidence Mr. Burdett-Coutts said, “I went up my- 
self on the Sth April in the mail train, and that car- 
riage in which [I traveled, which was a first-class car- 
riage w.th sleeping accommodation, was very far from 
full. There was no reason why it should not have con- 
tained doctors. When I arrived at Bioemfontein I found 
a great want of doctors.” If the military had desired 
to occupy that train would you have interposed any 
difficulty ?—Not only would I have not interposed any 
difficulty, but we afforded the military authorities 
every facility for sending officers and men by ordinary 
trains to the fullest extent that there was room ; and, 
further, the military authorities took advantage of 
those facilities to a very great extent; indeed, so 
much so that a little time ago I had to ask the 
Assistant Director of Railways if he could not ar- 
range for some of the troops going by the military 
trains instead of by the civil trains, because our own 
trains were overcrowded. Two things must be remem- 
bered: First, that at the time Mr. ‘Burdett-Coutts 
travelled, which I think was on the 4th April—our 
record is that he travelled on the night of the 4th 
April—very few permits were being issued by the 
military authorities for civil passengers to go beyond 
De Aar. In the second place, Mr. Burdett-Coutts 
came to see me with regard to his journey. My 
recollection is—and it is confirmed by the record— 
that I gave instructions to the station-master to afford 
him all the accommodation he possibly could in the 
compartment in which he was travelling without inter- 
fering with the ordinary passengers. Under ordinary 
circumstances I should have endeavoured to reserve 
a compartment for him as a distinguished visitor; but 
the passenger traffic generally at that time was go 
heavy with military passengers that I would not give 
the order to reserve a compartment for his use. T 
did say, however, that he was to have all the accommo- 
dation we could give him. I do not know whether 
that would have conveyed a wrong impression upon his 
mind or not. You will understand that the ordinary 
passenger train might be very full one night whilst 
the next night there might be fewer people. 


5645. (Professor Cunningham.) Have you any record 
of the number of people who travelled in that train, 
and the accommodation which was allotted to them ?— 
I have a record of the accommodation on that train ; 
but I do not think I have a record of the number 
of people who travelled by it. I thought at first I 
might be able to tell you, but people with return 
tickets might be travelling, or they might have taken 
their tickets at the Docks, and not travelled on the 
riay the tickets were taken. I will furnish you with 
particulars of what the train consisted of. 


Vide Appendiz—Price 1. 
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8646. (Sir David Richmond.) The numbers might not 
be reliable as there might be people who were return— 
ing with return tickets?—That is so. 


5647. And it is quite possible that some. of the 
passengers might not have long distances to travel, 
and the train would get lighter as it went on?—That 
is certain. Hyeryone going beyond De Aar would have 
to have a permit. ¢ 


9648. So that although a train on its arrival at 
Bioemfontein might be comparatively empty, it does 
not follow that it was not very full on some parts 
of the line?—That is quite likely. ‘s 


5649. (Professor Cunningham.) Were the trains, in 
fact, very full as a rule?—Our experience was that 
they were exceedingly full, and it soon became 
necessary to duplicate that train. It ig running in 
duplicate now because it is so full. 


5650. (Mr. Harrison.) There is only one train 
through every day in the week, is there ?—Before the 
war we used to run one train in the morning and one 
at night, now we run two at night owing to the 
number of passengers. 





5651. (Professor Cunningham.) Do you think the 
military authorities could have made more use of 
these trains than they did for the purpose of bringing 
up doctors and nurses/—Our experience is that they 
made considerable use of the trains. 


5652. Could they have made any more use of the 
trains than they did?—Possibly they could have done 
80, Some nights, but other nights they could not. Ae 

5653. (President.) I presume they could not antici- 
pate what nights accommodation might have been 
spared?—They would be like ourselves; they would 
not know the number of civil people going. i 


5654. (Mr. Harrison.) Did you ever exclude any 
nurses or orderlies from going up by train }—Not once. 

5655. (President.) From your experience, could you 
say that there were any opportunities that the military — 
authorities had of forwarding medical supplies and 
equipment to the front of which they did not avail | 
themselves ?—Of course, we did not know what the trucks. _ 
contained, and I can only give you my impression. 
My experience is that the military made use to the | 
utmost of the opportunities afforded them—in the — 
same way as we afforded them all the opportunities im 
our power. 


5656. I am speaking rather of the civil trains}— 
Our experience of the civil trains was that the military _ 
made use of them very largely. = 


5657. Do you think they availed themselves of the — 
opportunities of those civil trains as much as they — 
might reasonably be expected to?—I think they did. ; 


5658. Do you know anything about the order of a 
precedence of goods being forwarded as between 
medical supplies and equipment on the one hand and 
other supplies and materials on the other?—No. That My 
did not come under my notice. 


5659. (Mr. Harrison.) Going back to the point of — 
getting up civil traffic, it has come to the knowledge 
of the Commissioners that some horses, and, I think, © 
servants of Mr. Burdett-Coutts got through to Bloem- 
fontein in the early part of April, when there was 
great difficulty in getting medical stores and equipment 
up?—My recollection of that is this: when Mr. Ne 
Burdett-Coutts called with regard to his journey he © 
mentioned that he had, I think, two horses to go up, — 
and he expressed a wish to take them by the train he 
was travelling by. I told him to begin. with that the — 
train was so composed that we could not carry horses 
by it for anyone, and even df that were nob so the 
pressure upon us by the military to get forward horses — 
and mules was such that we were not receiving live 
stock for conveyance inland from Cape Town from any- 
body, and it would be necessary for him to arrange 
with the military authorities to give me an order 
his horses were to go forward. I told him I had heard : 
that food-stuffs and horses were very scarce, and I ~ 
ventured to suggest that perhaps it would be better 
for him to wait until he arrived at his destination and iy 
see whether he could buy horses and secure food-stuffs _ 
before he took his own horses. forward ; and he agreed 
to do that. In a little less than a fortnight afterwards 
I received a letter from. Mr. Burdett-Coutts which, 


Te your permission, I will read. It is dated April 
th. 































5660. (Sir David Richmond.) That was about the 
ime of the most severe pressure?/—The pressure was 
wery great then. 


6661. (Professor Cunningham.) Was the bridge re- 
_ paired ?—it had been repaired ; but there was a large 
accumulation of trucks to work*forward. In addition 
to that, I am in a position to know, as I was in 
Bloemfontein at the end of March, that great trouble 
“was being experienced in the matter of the water 
pply, which had been destroyed by the enemy. The 
ine was also in jeopardy owing to the movement of 
the enemy out of Bloemfontein. There were also the 
_ difficulties encountered at Norval’s Pont owing to the 
temporary deviation. The Commissioners will better 
realise the difficulties at Norval’s Pont when they visit 
the place. The letter which I received from Mr. Bur- 
adott-Coutts is as follows :— 


“Free State Hotel, 

. “Bloemfontein, April 15th, 1900. 
“Dear Mr. Price,— 
_ “T am anxious now to get my horses and two men up 
as quickly as possible. As there is great difficulty in 
getting anything for civilians past Norval’s Pont, Prince 
Francis of Teck, who is head of Army Remounts here, 
ill kindly have them consigned to him. As my boy 
ais rather ignorant about travelling, etc., I am getting 
the bearer of this, Mr. Abercrombie, to look after his 
departure, and I should be greatly obliged if you would 
kindly facilitate matters as much as possible. The men 
will have two boxes of saddles, kit, etc., and their own, 
which I suppose can go in the truck; and I should like 
them to bring a couple of cases for me. 


“Yours very faithfully, 
“WW. Burperr-Courts.” 


He adds a postscript at the top of the letter:—“I 
_ whould like to pay any charges at this end, as I don’t 
think my boy has enough with him.’”’ I answered that 
letter on the 20th April, the date I received it. Mr. 
Abercrombie called, and in the light of this I directed our 
efficers to facilitate the movements, on the authority of 
the military, as much as they could. 


5662. (Sir David Richmond.) How many horses were 
sent up ?—He does not say ; he speaks of “my horses.” 


i fancy it was two horses he mentioned to me. 
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5663. (Mr. Harrison.) Does your recollection with re- 


gard to that transaction enable you to say 


whether it 


passed through as a military matter?—I can enquire, 


but I am nearly sure that it did. 


Vide Appendix—Price 2. 


9664. I think it would be interesting to know whether, 


in the terms of that letter, the horses were ec 
military remounts to the officer in charge, Pri 


onsigned as 
nee Francis 


of Teck, or whether they went as civil traffic with the 
sanction of the military here?—I am able to recall now 
the fact that the Assistant Director of Railways enquired 


of me some time afterwards about the trans 


action. 


5665. (President.) We are not particularly interested 
in that individual transaction ; it is only important to us 


as bearing upon the general questions we hav 


into ?—I feel sure that this was part of the military move- 
ments; but Mr. Burdett-Coutts was very careful to 


say that they were to be carried at his own 


e to enquire 


cost. 


5666. (Ar. Harrison.) I think you said that you 


did not know of any military traffic being shut out of 


the civil trains ?—No. 


5667. You do not think more could have been done if 
you had been relieved of the military control of the 
military trains, and worked them in your own way ?— 


No. 


5668. (Professor Cunningham.) I presume. a very 
careful selection was made with regard to the stutf 


that was sent up for the civil population. It was 


selected, was it not?—Yes. 


5669. Who made the selection?—Who was respon- 
sible for seeing that such and such a thing would go 
up, and that such-and-such a thing would be left behind ? 


—At first the military endeavoured to exercise control, 


but after considerable discussion it was thought better 
to leave it to the civil authorities. We laid it down 
as a general rule that in all cases preference was to be 
given to food-stuffs, medicines, fuel and clothing, and 
after that any other traffic that would secure the employ- 


ment of the people inland. That has be 
confirmed, and, with your permission, I 
one of our circulars to that effect. 


Vide Appendia—Price 3, 


a} (The witness withdrew.) 


Colonel Suppru, called; and Examined. 


.. 5670. (Dr. Church.) You are the Principal Medical 
_ ‘Officer at Cape Town, I believe. Has there been any 
difficulty in obtaining medical supplies from England? 
_—No; none that I know of. 


5671. You have had ample sent out?—Yes, quite 
ample. 


_ 9672. Will you tell us how they are consigned to 
you, that is to say whether all medical supplies and 
_ €quipment are consigned to you or to other departments? 
-—As a general rule the medical stores arriving here 
have been consigned to two departments, I think, since 
the beginning, to the Ordnance Department and to the 
P.M.O. direct—to the Base Medical Stores direct . 


_ 5673. Can you tell us, respectively what are supplied 
to the Ordnance Department and what to the Medical 
Stores direct ?—I think much the same. Nearly all the 
stores are sent direct to the Ordnance, but there may 
‘be a few little things that occasionally are sent direct to 
the Base Stores, to the Depédt of Supplies, such as the 
instruments and things of that kind which are called 
for. Delicate instruments, for instance, and things of 
_ that description would probably go to the base stores 
direct. Medicines and dressings, and things of that 
kind, would be invoiced to the Ordnance Department. 
_ 6674. Everything that one would call medical equip- 
ment, that is utensils, hospital clothing, and hospital 
‘bedding, would go direct to the Ordnance Department? 
_—Oh, yes; all those things. Those are Ordnance sup- 
ee as it were, such as equipment for hospitals, blan- 
Kets, bedding, and things of that kind. 


5675. Medicines would go’to the P.M.O. at the base? 
_—Yes, they go to him after their arrival here. But 
_ they are invoiced to the Ordnance people who land 
them on the South Arm, or wherever it may be, from 
the ships. They land them and then they inform us 
_ of their arrival there and we take them from there to 
cur base depét. 


~ 5676. You take them over directly without going into 










the Ordnance stores?—They do not go into 


en recently 
will put im 


the stores ; 


they are generally put down at the sheds belonging to 
the Ordnance stores down on the South Arm. Then 


afterwards they inform us that those things have arrived 


and we also know that more or less by the invoices 


which reach us, saying that certain stores will arrive 
on a certain day. Then we make our arrangements 


and move them from here to the base depdt stores, 


which are at Woodstock, where you visited the other 


day. 


5677. Can you tell us how you meet requisitions from 
the front for medical stores or medical equipment? 
Are the requisitions made to you?—Yes, from the front 


direct, and then I send them on to Major Thacker, 
who takes them up and makes arrangements to have them 
sent down to the railway, and the railway transport 


people forward them. 
5678. Have you been able to meet all r 


equirements 


from the front ?—I think very nearly everything. The 
only exception up to the present that we have a difficulty 


to meet and which is in fact impossible 


to meet, is 


with regard to cylinders of oxygen gas which were 
ordered recently. I could not procure those in town. 
But all the other requisitions are met either from our 
own stores direct or by local purchase. There is not a 
single thing that I am aware of that has ever been 
asked for since the beginning of this war—and I have 
been here two years myself and was here previous to the 


war—that has not been supplied if it was 
either from our own stores or from large fi 


procurable 
rms here. 


Mr. 
I. R. Price. 


24 Aug. 1900. 








Col. Supple. 


5679. I gather from that that you have a free hand 
in supplementing things ?—Quite a free hand. There 


has never been any limit put upon me wha 
Surgeon-General has been very particular 


tever, The 
that every- 


thing that was asked for by the medical officer should 


be supplied. Of course some of the civilian 
various ideas of surgical instruments. S 


s here have 
ome would 


want one thing and some another, and those have been 


supplied. Our operating room at Wynber 


g, which is 
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pronounced by Sir William MacCormac as an excel- 
lent one, and as good as any London hospital, has been 
all furnished here by purchases that I have made in 
4his place. 

5680. (President.) What Dr.Church was asking you was 
that where there were some medical stores or equipment 
wanted in a hurry, and you had not got it immediately 
in stock, you had full authority to get it at once, and 
buy it?-Yes, that is perfectly correct, and, moreover, 
I may mention this fact with regard to a remark made 
by Professor Chiene with reference to a tube he pur- 
chased. I think he said he was called to give a reason 
why he purchased it, and that he was told that it should 
not have been purchased except through a formal chan- 
nel. He used words to that effect. I was the person 
who made the remark regarding the purchase of that 
instrument, and it was for this reason. I have told 
all the medical officers here that if anything was wanted 
urgently they were not to wait for any sanction on my 
part, but to proceed to wherever they could purchase 
the article and purchase it, and then afterwards to pass 
it on to me and I would approve of it. In the case of 
Professor Chiene he purchased an article himself and 
he came on to me afterwards and I made a remark upon 
it that it should have come to me first, because the in- 
strument was not marked urgent. As all those in- 
struments that I purchased have to be passed back 
to Major Thacker’s store and have to be taken in charge 
and accounted for by the Paymaster, the purchase of 
those instruments if possible should go through one 
channel, otherwise I think you will see that if every 
medical officer or surgeon took on himself to purchase 
things from the town it would be very difficult to make 
an arrangement with regard to the accounts, and, in 
addition, they might go to a very great expense, or 
something of that kind. 


5681. (Professor Cunningham.) In fact, you require 
some check?—Yes; the Professor made a point, I 
think, that he was called on for an explanation as to 
why this was purchased, or something of the kind, and 
was told it was to go through the proper channel, or 
something to that effect. As a matter of fact, his pur- 
chase was not marked urgent. 


5682. (Dr. Church.) Has there been any delay in 
meeting any requisitions upon you?—No; no delay 
whatever that I know of. With regard to the instru- 
ments, of course, a great number of them were not 
supplied by the Government to the hospitals—new in- 
struments of various kinds, and instruments which are 
desired by various surgeons in their different operations, 
and those were all purchased by me as far as they could 
possibly be purchased, With regard to certain splints 
which were asked for, which were a little complicated 
in construction, those I put into the hands of a large 
firm here. I find in a town like this that the manufac- 
ture of these things is not carried on with the same 
rapidity as it would be in towns in England, and there 
may have been some delay in the making of those 
splints. 


0683. You mean with regard to Thomas’s splints ?— 
Yes, with regard to any complicated form of splints. 
There were many splints that medical officers, Colonel 
Stevenson, and others and surgeons there wanted, which 
did cause a little delay in making, but I always went 
to the makers and hurried them up, and told them to 
be as quick about it as they possibly could. 


5684. Could you give approximately the time that the 
firm you refer to took in providing you with Thomas’s 
splints when ordered after they had the measurements 
gven them?—I would not be prepared to give you the 
Ato but I can get the information for you from the 

rm. 


5685. We were told two months?—I can scarcely 
think that that is true, but I can get the exact time 
that they took to make it from them if you wish. 


5686. I do not think that is really of importance be- 
cause of the limited demand for them ?—I know that the 
members of the firm have told me that it is very diffi- 
cult to get their workmen to expedite things in this 
country. 


5687. It will take a week sometimes to get a Thomas's 
splint. fit even in St. Bartholomew’s?—If it would take 
a week there you may be sure it would take I suppose 
three weeks here. f 


5688. With regard ito your junior medical officers, 
many of whom are civilians, have you any compliaints 
to make of them ?—No, I have no complaints to make of 
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them. There have been complaints from time to time ; 
some of the medicad officers in charge of hospitals have 
stated to me that they would prefer one of our own Corps. 
to two or three of the civilians, but that did not refer 
to professional ability, but merely with regard to keep- 
ing discipline in the wards and seeing to the tidiness 
and sanitary conditions surrounding the huts. There 
have been complaints to me that they did not perhaps 
take the same amount of trouble that the men of the 
R.A.M.C., who had been trained for these particular — 
duties, would take. 


5689. It has been stated that they had beén moved on 
so that you have always had under you at the base 
hospitals a succession of men passing on, which, of 
course, is not so good for the patients or for the whole 
administration as if they were longer there ?—Well, 
that is very true in the latter phases of the campaign, 
but it was not true at the beginning, that is when we 
had all the wounded down here from Graspan, Modder 
River, and Magersfontein, and that was really when 
our Nos. 1, 2, and 3 General Hospitals were full of 
wounded. I do not think there was any movement at 
that time; ata critical period like that there was none, 
but latterly there is no doubt there was a good number 
of movements up to the front. 


5690. When the great pressure took place at Bloem- 
fontein ?—Yes, they were moved on then; a great num- 
ber had to go under those circumstances, and we had to 
work here with a rather smaller staff. Then in addi- 
tion to that there was a general feeling on the part of 
the civilians that they should go to the front. They 
were always worrying me and worrying the Surgeon- 
General on that point. Very few of them cared or 
appeared to care to remain down here at the base for 
duty. Their tendency always was if possible to get to 
the front. 


5691. But what has been stated before us was that 
when men arrived out here they might perhaps have | 
been forwarded on instead of forwarding those who had 
got accustomed to their duties here?—I see what you. 
mean. That may be true, but I think that the move- 
ment forward did not take place at a critical period ; 
it was an intermediary period; that was after the) 
wounded had been disposed of, the greater numbers that 
had come down after the epidemic had taken place at 
Bloemfontein. 


5692. I should like to ask you about the ambulance 
trains of which we saw an example yesterday. I think 
you told me that the train we inspected was ready the 
first week in November ?—It was ready to proceed up 
to meet the wounded after the battle of Belmont. There 
were two trains. ’ 


5693. Belmont was on the 2drd Noventhes 2—Yes. 


5694. That was No. 2 train? No. 2 and No. 3 were 
both ready. No. 2 started first. 


5695. Could you give us the dates at which the am- 
bulance trains were ready ?—I think they were almost 
ready together; there could not have been more tham 
a day between them—that is No.2 and No. 5. No. I 
was in Natal. No. 2 was ready and No. 3, I may say, 
was also ready lying on another section of the line. 
They were practically ready at the same time, 


5696. That would be approximately the beginning 
or middle of November?—We were rather tightly 
pressed ; I should say they were not ready until close 
on the day the battle took place, to be very accurate. 


5697. That would be about the 20th November ?—Yes ; 
because we held them in readiness to proceed, and I went 
over the train to see that everything was ready. The 
wire came down that the battle was proceeding, and the ~ 
train went up. 


5698, No. 1 and No. 4 are in Natal?—No. 1 is in 
Natal, and also what they call the Princess Christian — 
train, which has no number. Down here we have No. 2 
and No. 3. No. 4 was a train which was started by Sir 
John Furley, originally at Kast London, but owing to 
its not being properly constructed it was brought down 
here to be arranged on my principle. No. 5 was a train 
which I also constructed since on the same principle as 
No.2 and 3. 


5699. Do you know when No. 4 was reconstructed ?— 
I should say that was about two months ago perhaps. 
It had already been running but was not satisfactory. 


5700. Not till the end of May ?—No, not till the end 
of May. ; 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


5701. (Sir David Richmond.) But it had already been 
: running /—Yes, for a few journeys, but it was not quite 
_ satisfactory. It went from Hast London. It did not 
_ go from here. It was brought back here and ordered 
to be rearranged. 


5702. And there was yet another one, No. 5?—Yes; 
_ that was also started at almost the same time. I hurried 
_ them up and they started about the same time as Sir 
John Furley’s. 

5703. (Dr. Church.) Have you a return of the number 
of deaths that took place in the ambulance trains ?—We 
have a return of the deaths. I cannot say the number 
off-hand, but I know there were six in No. 2, and I think 
in No. 4 possibly about the same number, but I will not 
be positive on those points. I can get you that informa- 

on 







Vide Appendiw—Supple 1 (i.). 


5704. We should like to know about the ambulance 
trains. I suppose we may conclude that they always 
came back full ?—Yes, always full. 

- 5705. What would be the total numbers that they 
brought back ?—TI can tell you that roughly but I cannot 
guarantee the accuracy. I think No. 2 train up to yester- 
day brought down something like over 4,000 sick—I 
should say 4,500, and probably No. 3 brought a little 
less, say, 4,000. The two trains have roughly brought 
down about 8,000. I forget the number of miles I was 
told they had travelled, but it was an immense distance. 
I will get you the total numbers brought back. 

Vide Appendia—Supple 1 (ii.). 

- 8706. You. can let us know the exact number of 
- deaths /—Yes. ; 

5707. (President.) You think it was about 12?—Yes. 

5708. (Dr. Church.) Besides the ambulance trains there 
have been numberless trains bringing down sick and 
_wounded?—Yes. These trains were arranged for up- 
_ country and had nothing to do with us. They were ar- 
ranged for at the various places up-country. They 
_ brought of course a great number of sick down. 

5709. Can you give me the numbers that they brought 
down /—No, but I can get them for you, I daresay. 

; Vide Appendix—Supple 1 (iii). 

5710. I should like to know that. Can you give us 
the number of deaths which occurred in them also ?— 
I will get that for you also. 

Vide Appendixa—Supple 1 (iv.). 
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5711. What arrangements did you make for meeting 
both the ambulance trains and also the trains bringing 
down the sick and wounded ?—When we got a wire that 
trains were coming down we first of all looked up our 
hospital accommodation in the various hospitals, and ac- 
cording to the numbers that were vacant we told off 
those trains to the different hospitals. The trains then 
would pass either to Wynberg or to Rondebosch, which 
is No. 5, or to Woodstock. The trains would be met on 
their arrival by a party of the R.A.M.C., with sufficient 
_ ambulances to bring the sick up to the different hospitals. 

5712. What were they met by?—Met by a corps of 
men of the R.A.M.C. and medical officers. 

6715. Your own ambulances?—Yes, our own ambu- 
lances. But in the first stage I may say that, owing to 
a deficiency of ambulances after the battles of Belmont 
and Graspan, there were not enough ambulances here 
at that time, and therefore we had to requisition furni- 
ture vans. They were very comfortable, and I think 
there was no difficulty on the score of having the men 
removed comfortably. That had to be done because we 
_ were short of ambulance wagons here at the time. 

5714. Would it be possible for you to furnish us with 
_ returns of the deaths which occurred within two days 
_ Of the arrival of those different trains ?—I think it might 
_ be possible. Of course two hospitals have gone away 
_ from here—No. 2 and No. 3 General Hospitals have left 
for the front. But I could give you the figures for 
No. 1 and for Woodstock Hospital. 

Vide Appendiz—Supple 1 (v.) and (vi.). 


5715. What is your opinion of the condition of the 
men on their arrival here? First of all, will you tell us 
what you think of the general condition of the men 
arriving in ambulance trains, and then, secondly, in the 
trains which were not ambulance trains, but which con- 
tained sick and wounded ?—I am afraid I would not be 
able to give you that, because, of course, I did not meet 
the trains. : 
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9716. That we can probably get from someone else 1— 
Yes, from the officer in charge at Wynberg. Of course 
E have met some. In the first instance, I went to see 
the trains that brought down the wounded to see how 
they worked and if everything was all correct. 


717. Now, with regard to the orderlies who have 
been in these base hospitals, have you sent many of 
your trained orderlies on to the front?—Yes; I think 
the trained orderlies mostly of the R.A.M.C. have gone 
to the front. 


5718. How were their places supplied ’—They were 
supplied by the St. John’s Ambulance Society princi- 
pally, and also by men of the Cape Medical Staff Corps, 
and very often by the ordinary regimental orderlies 
employed. 

5719. (Sir David Richmond.) I suppose there were 
many who came out from home with the very object in 
view of becoming orderlies?—Oh, yes. You were speak- 
ing of the St. John’s Ambulance Corps? 

5720. No; I am speaking of the volunteers.—Yes ; I 
see what you mean. 

5721. (Dr. Church.) I wanted also to ask you whether 
the orderlies that came out subsequently were trained 
or not ?—They were not trained. 


5722. I am speaking of those sent from England ?— 
The St. John’s Ambulance men and the Volunteers? 


5725. No; I mean the reserve orderlies that came out 
from England, and recruits, because we have been told 
that it was necessary to recruit the ordezlies in the 
Army Medical Staff Corps as speedily as possible. I 
want to know the way in which these men when they 
arrived here were able to perform their duties ?—They 
were not to be compared with the trained men of the 
R.A.M.C., but they were very intelligent men as a rule,. 
and they did their work very well indeed, but not so well 
as the men of the R.A.M.C. 

5724, Had you any serious compiaints?—No. Of 
course they were not capable, as I think I said before, of 
keeping up the discipline of the ward, but they were 
men who were more trained, as it were, in First Aid. 
Of course that would mean a very limited amount of 
attention for the sick. Therefore it took a little time to 


train them, but undoubtedly these men that came out. 


with the St. John’s Ambulance Corps and other men did 
form excellent orderlies after a little time, because they 
were invariably intelligent men, but they were not, of 
course, so useful as the men of the R.A.M.C. 


5725. The same applies to the Cape Volunteer order- 
lies ?—Yes, the very same. They were trained only in 
First Aid duties. But with reference to these men of 
the Cape Medical Staff Corps, we had a system here be- 
fore we began of the men in that Corps passing through 
our hospital for a little training, say from Saturday tll 
Monday. They gave up their wards in the town here, 
and I think they trained in the Woodstock Hospital in 
ward work. In that case they were a little better than 
the others. 


5726. In your opinion, is there ground for complaints 
of the want of attention or care that the orderlies had 
given in the base hospitals here ?—No, I certainly think 
not. If you would like to have some very important 
statistics in connection with the training with regard to 
attention to the sick, I could read you the numbers that 
passed through our hospitals and the death-rate. 

5727. Will you kindly give us the numbers?—Yes, I 
will give you them. The figures for the whole period 
from the commencement of hostilities to the 21st August 
last have been 51,505 sick, who have been treated in 
our base hospitals, with 362 deaths, which works out at 
1°15 per cent. 

5728. (President.) That is very low, is it not ?—Ex- 
tremely low. I can safely say that there are no civil 
hospitals which can show such magnificent results, such 
wonderful results. When I look at these figures they 
seem to me to be perfectly wonderful. 


5729. (Dr. Church.) That includes a certain number of 
men who were landed sick and wounded from the trans- 
ports from England also?—Yes. I have those figures for 
you. Forty-four sick officers and 2,577 rank and file 
from England and 89 Colonials were landed sick from the 
troopships. 

5750. And you could perhaps tell us generally the 
nature of the complaints ?—Yes, 'to a great extent. 


5731. I wanted to get at the number of cases of en- 
teric that have occurred in the transports on their way 
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out?—I think our principal death-rate in this case was 
from pneumonia. Then, in addition to that, we have sens 
home from here by the troopships 748 sick officers and 
17,171 sick men, and also 569 Colonials. I have cabled 
home, and I think the deaths among all those were some- 
thing between 60 and 70. I do not think it was even as 
high as that, for they have given me 85, and that in- 
cluded Natal, and my figures are for Cape Town only ; 
but out of all those sick who have gone from here the 
only official complaints that have reached me up to the 
present might be counted on one hand. I think there 
may have been four or five complaints out of the 
17,171 men that have gone home. 

5732. (President.) We have ‘had a letter from Mrs. 
Richard Chamberlain, who unfortunately left for England 
before we arrived here. She makes certain complaints, and 
we have those complaints, and I should like to ask youa 
few questions. She appears to have attended for some 
considerable time No. 1 General Hospital. Wynberg, 
and No. 5 General Hospital, Woodstock. Is it part of 
your duty to inspect those hospitals at all or to go over 
them?—Yes, I go over them from time to time ; but I 
may state here that when the Surgeon-General and 
Colonel Stevenson came here they were in those hos- 
pitals almost every day. I went occasionally, but they 
were in the hospitals, I should say, almost every day. 
Colonel Stevenson certainly was. 


5755. So that they would be able probably to give us 
better information?—Yes. I might enlighten you on 
some points if you wish. Of course I know all the cir- 
cumstances in connection with Mrs. Chamberlain’s 
charges, because we got an official letter, which was 
passed to me, from the War Office to answer. 


5734. Mrs. Chamberlain states that she was excluded 
from Wynberg Hospital. Does it fall within your know- 
ledge why she was excluded, if she was; was she ex- 
cluded, as a matter of fact?—I think I have a suspicion 
as to the reason. 


5735. It is mere suspicion; you do not know?—I 


think I can tell you. 

5736. Who excluded her?—I think what gave rise to 
her exclusion was that an officer who was suffering from 
enteric fever in one of the wards complained that Mrs. 
Chamberlain and another lady had come into the hospital 
and disturbed them. I believe that Lord Roberts was 
made aware of that fact, and it was by Lord Roberts’ 
order that she was excluded. But I think that part 
would perhaps better come from the Surgeon-General 
than from me. 


5737. (Sir David Richmond.) I would like to know 
whether you only think this. You have made a state- 
ment that it was by the order of Lord Roberts that Mrs. 
Chamberlain: was excluded. Do you know that, or do 
you only think it?—I am pretty nearly certain. 


5738. (Mr. Harrison.) I think you told us that Sur- 
geon-General Wilson will be able to give us those facts? 
—Yes, because he would deal direct with the Field Mar- 
shal. 


5739. (President.) Who was the medical officer in 
charge at Wynberg between November, 1899, and May, 
1900 ?—Colonel Anthonisz was in charge of No. 1 Gen- 
eral Hospital. : 


5740. Is he there still?—Yes, I think you will get all 
the information from him as regards Mrs. Chamberlain. 
He knows ail the circumstances. 


5741. We can get better from the officers their infor- 
mation as to the condition of the hospital at the time 
that Mrs. Chamberlain speaks of 7/—Yes. 


5742. Mrs. Chamberlain seems to suggest that there 
ought to be an inspection of hospitals by some qualified 
sanitary inspector; what do you say with reference to 
that suggestion?—I say that the medical officers of the 
R.A.M.C. are perfectly competent and it is part of their 
duty. They are supposed to be sanitary officers. Sani- 
tation is taught at Netley. It is one of the strong points 
of the place that everything in connection with sanita- 
tion is taught by the Professor of Hygiene at Netley, so 
that with the exception of not having diplomas from some 
of the colleges they are perfectly qualified in every way 
to act as sanitary inspectors. 


5743. (Dr. Church.) Arising out of that question, I 
should like to ask whether there was any Army Medical 
Service officer detailed for special sanitary duty over the 
pie ares of the campaign?—You are speaking of Cape 
Town ? 


5744. Yes ?—No, because each medical officer in charge 
of the hospital is his own sanitary inspector. 


5745. Ihere was not any one officer detailed to inspect 
general arrangements?—Not more than myself going 
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round, or the Surgeon-General from time to time, or 
Colonel Macnamara, the P.M.O. of the Lines of Commu- 
nication. 

5746. (President.) Who selected the doctors to take 
charge of invalids returning home on transports ?/—That 
was done by us. We had to select civilians to take 
charge of the transports going home. I engaged nearly 
all civilians. My secretary is outside, and he will be 
able to give you all the particulars regarding that mat er 
if you wish to call him in afterwards. E ~ an 

5747. Mrs. Chamberlain in her letter alleges that there 
was a recklessness in the manner in which doctors of 
unsteady habits were selected to take charge of invalids” 
returning home on transports ?—The way we selected 
them was this. We got their qualifications from here. 
We invariably selected men who were properly qualified, 
but as to any other points about_them, of course, 
would have great difficulty in finding out those po 


unless they developed afterwards. > aa 

5748. You enquired into their qualifications?—Yes, 
and we always interviewed every officer that we arran 
to send home ; we interviewed them in our office and. 
far as we could we judged of them from personal con- 
versation and sent them home in charge of the sick. a 

5749. (Mr. Harrison.) You knew what the doctor 
had been doing whilst he was in this country ’—Yes. — 

5750.. There was a certain amount of previous ‘history, 
as to his general character /—Yes. ioe 

5751. (Professor Cunningham.) Of course these civil 
surgeons are selected in England by the Director-Gen- 
eral?—Yes. I am speaking of local men whom I en- 
gaged to go home in the ships. I might point out the 
fact that out of this enormous number that went home 
there have been only five official complaints at the out- 
side. chi / 

5752. (President.) Only complaints of five doctors?— 
They did not always concern the doctors; there were 
complaints of some of the nurses. The total number 
was probably five or six. Nie 

5753. How were the sick coming from England or 
colonies to Cape Town received—who receives them? 
They are met by the Embarking Medical Officer, Major 
Tatham, who has been there since the beginning of the 
war. Stas s 

5754. There has been an officer ?—Yes. a 

5755. A medical transport officer?—Yes. = 


5756. And with orderliesto assist him ?—With orderlies 
to assist him. When they arrived here he has commu- 
nicated with us with reference to the arrivals and to the 
disposal of the sick. . ae 


<) 
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5757. ‘Some special officer with orderlies at his com- 
mand superintends the embarking of the sick home 
to England?—Yes, Major Tatham. He is a most 
excellent officer, and has passed all these men through 
his hands without any complaint that I know of. 


5758. (Professor Cunningham.) When there is a 
need of medical officers and nurses and so on up at 
the front, I suppose the requisition comes down to 
you’—Yes, from the Surgeon-General. When he 
wants any nurses or surgeons to be sent up, he wires 


to us and we send them almost immediately. : 


5759. Have you at any time found any difficulty in 
getting them up by railway?—No, I do not think 
there has been any difficulty that I know of. Cer- 
tainly they all left here. I am not aware whether 
there were any difficulties further up the line to stop 
them. That would not come under my cognisance. 
We arranged their passages from here, and their war- 


rants to travel up-country are signed in my office by 
my secretary. 4 


5760. Of course you know there have been com- 
plaints with regard to the want of doctors and nurses 
and so on at Bloemfontein during the time of pres- 
sure /—Yes, I remember that circumstance. Of course 
if there were any want of them I suppose there must 
have been some difficulty in getting them up the line. 

5761. But you experienced none?—We 


sent all we 
were asked for from here. 


5762. And you had no difficulty in getting them up? 
—We had no difficulty in putting them on the train 
and sending them from here. “ 


5763. You do not know whether they arrived ?—We 
do not know about their arrival. dr 
__ 5764. In the same way with regard to medical stores, | 
tne requisitions came to you ?—Yes. 


i 
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5765. Have you any knowledge, after having or- 
dered these stores to go up, whether they did go up? 
—I think some cases have been reported to me where 
there has been a difficulty in getting the stores up. 
Cases of stores have gone astray from time to time. 

5766. Was it to you that the requisition came to 
send up No. 9 General Hospital to Bloemfontein ?— 
No, I had nothing to do with it. That was the Sur- 
geon-General’s arrangement. 

5767. Nor No. 10?—Nor No. 10. 

5768. We can get information with regard to this, 


I suppose?—Yes, from the Surgeon-General at Bloem- 


- 
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fontein. The only arrangements I made from here 
were the getting up of No. 2 and No. 3 General 
Hospitazs. 

5769. You gave full power to all your subordinate 
medical officers to purchase what they wanted in cases 
of urgency /—Yes, in cases of urgency anything was 
to be bought that was wanted. Then afterwards it 


was to come to me for sanction. 


5770. If it were bought ?—Yes—in cases of urgency. 


5771. Is that privilege given to subordinate medical 
officers generally’—Not only here, but in peace time 
I think it has been a recognised rule of the depart- 
ment that anything urgent that was required was to 
be bought at once, so that the medical officer has a 
free hand always to buy whatever he wishes. 


5772. So that when the troops enter a town the 
medical officers can purchase if they wish?—I think 
so, certainly. 

5775. So far as Cape Town is concerned, as to which 
you can speak, since the commencement of the war has 
that power of the medical officers been acted upon ?— 
Very frequently. 

5774. (Mr. Harrison.) Have you any returns show- 
ing the state and quantity of medical stores and equip- 
ment in the field?—That which would be at present 
in the field? 


5775. Yes?—I am afraid we could not give you that. 


5776. There are officers in other departments who 
could tell us, perhaps?—I think Major Thacker would 
be able to give you a good deal of information after- 
wards with regard to the equipment at present in the 
field. 

5777. I understand there are departmental officers 
who can say at any date what «uantity of stores were 
at each point of the field?—Yes, there may be, but 
of course that would not come to the base here. At 
the same time I think Major Thacker, the officer in 
charge of the stores, would be able to give you an idea 
where certain things were, and the distribution, say, 
of field panniers and surgical panniers and things of 
that kind. 

5778. (Sir David Richmond.) Can you give me any 
information about the delay in sending up the Scottish 
Hospital—about its not being fully equipped? We had 
heard that the tents were sent up, but no huts ?—I can 
give you no information. 


5779. The statement has been made that it was 
pressed for, and that the hospital was practically value- 
less for want of its supplies. Can you tell us how that 
was ’—The Director of Supplies and Transports will pro- 
bably give you that. If a hospital arrived here with 
all its equipment, every effort was made to get it 
through, but, of course, hospitals frequently arrived 
here without their equipment, their equipment coming 
out in other vessels after them, and then necessarily 
there was a delay. I think that as a general rule if a 
hospital came out here as a unit having its equip- 
ment with it every effort was made to get it through. 

5780. (Sir David Richmond.) Every effort was made 
to send it forward complete ?—Yes, but very often the 
stores belonging to a hospital did not arrive till two 
or three weeks, or a month, afterwards in another ship. 
The personnel would come out in one ship, and the 
rest in another. 

5781. That does not refer to this case, but you can- 
hot give us information on that point?—No. 

5782. (President.) Are there any other observations 
you would like to make which you think might assist 
us on this Inquiry ?—I have statistics here with regard 
to admissions to the different ‘hospitals and the death- 
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rate and other items of diseases, the opening of the 
hospitals, and the purchase of instruments, from the 
various places, showing that there has never been any 
lack as far as I have been concerned. I hold these 
enormous requisitions for perhaps a couple of thousand 
pounds worth or more, which I bought. I never waited 
for any authority. I made it a rule from the time this 
war began and when I made the initial preparations— 
that was when | was ordered to have one general 
hospital ready at Wynberg. That was the first in- 
struction from the War Office. A general hospital 
consists of 520 beds. 


5783. (Dr. Church.) I do not think you need give 
us that; we have all those details of the various hos- 
pitals.—Everything in my opinion here uas been won- 
derfully well done. I have had experience of hospitals 
abroad, in Burmah, India, and Ashanti, and I do not 
think I have ever seen anything so magnificent as the 
way the sick have been treated here in this campaign 
up to the present, certainly as regards base hospitals. 
In spite of all the hard work we have done here, very 
often adverse criticism has been passed upon us, but 
I really think it was quite uncalled for and un- 
necessary, as these statistics prove. The people 
generally have free entry to all the hospitals here. In 
fact, there have been complaints very often that they 
had too free an entry. 


5784. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you mean com-- 
plaints from the patients because people were allowed 
to go through the wards?—No. The general public 
had such a free entry to the wards that I was astounded 
there were any complaints made afterwards as to want 
‘of different things. I never heard the want of any- 
thing myself. On one occasion there was a little 
pressure in No. 1 General Hospital—I think Mrs. 
Chamberlain alluded to that. That was in Bloem- 
fontein after the epidemic of enteric fever had begun 
there. An immense number of sick were sent down 
here. I suppose at one time we had nearly 4,000 sick 
here, and there was a pressure on the hospitals, and 
some of the men had to lie on the floors of the hos-. 
pital, but they generally had mattresses. And those: 
men who did lie there were convalescent and on their 
way to England. There was never any want of 
accommodation for the sick that I know of. That was 
one of the charges made, that the men lay on the 
ground, but, as I say, they were convalescent and it 
did not do them the slightest harm. They were going 
away to England in a couple of days. 


5785. (President.) When the requisitions came from: 


the front for medical stores or equipment, to whom 


would they be directed?—To me, and sometimes to 
Major Thacker. Major Thacker is a distinct officer, 
who was in charge. 


5786. Without going into unnecessary detail of the. 


medical stores, could you put in a statement showing 
the date of requisitions sent in for medical stores and 
equipment from the front and the date that they were 
made and the date they were complied with?—I think 
we can do that. 


5787. Or at any rate if there was a delay of more than 
three days in answering a requisition or forwarding it, 
you could give us the cause of the delay shortly ?—Yes. 


5788. Will you put that statement in?—Yes. Major 
Thacker has all his books here and he can show you 
those.* There was one little episode I should like to 
mention with reference to the statement about Wood- 
stock Hospital. Lord Roberts visited that hospital when 
he was here on very short notice indeed, and made a 
most minute inspection of the hospital. I need not tell 
you that Lord Roberts as a humane gentleman has no 
superior, nor with regard to the interest he takes in the 
scldier, and he has a knowledge of hospitals in times of 
peace and war. He expressed himself as perfectly satis- 
fied with the hospital in every particular. I mention 
that because Rudyard Kipling states that the condition 
of the hospital was unspeakable, and that rather astounds 
me. 


5789. (Dr. Church.) We have seen it ourselves, and 
we found that Mr. Kipling never saw it?—One could 
not compare the knowledge of those two gentlemen. 

(President.) We have seen it for ourselves. 


(Witness.) I should like also to mention the remark- 
ably good work of the R.A.M.C. men. 


(The witness withdrew.)t 








*Vide Appendix—Thacker 1. 


+ Norz.—aAfter giving evidence Colonel Supple handed in a Return 


Staff Corps (vide Appendia—Supple 2). 
3892. 


showing the strength of the Cape Medical 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


Major Tuacker, called; and Hxamined. 


5790. (President.) You know the object of our Inquiry, 
and you have heard the questions we have asked Colonel 
Supple ?—Yes. 

5791. Will you supplement his evidence in any way 
that occurs to you as being useful to us, or correct in any 
form ?—Yes. 

5792. (Dr. Church.) Might I suggest that it would 
help us very much if you would tell us exactly what 
takes place when supplies, especially those referring 
to the Medical Service, are landed here?—The pro- 
cedure is this:—The stores are handed over to the 
Ordnance Department at home and they are shipped by 
them, and they come from the Ordnance Department 
here. They go to the Ordnance Department and they 
are put on their books, and they intimate to me that the 
stores are ready for removal, and I make arrangements— 
wagons and transport and all that—to remove the stores. 
It is really the Ordnance Department’s duty, but I could 
not get the stores despatched to me quickly, and so I 
took it into my own hands. 

5793. (President.) When 
campaign. 

5794. (Dr. Church.) That is the very point I want 
to get at /—It was at an early period, the 22nd November. 


5795. Although, according to the regulations, it is 
the duty of the Ordnance Department to inform the 
Transport that they may take the things to you, you 
arranged your own transport?—We had to do it as 
things had to be got up. 

5796. And there was no objection made to your doing 
that?—None whatever. We had to get them to the 
base stores at Woodstock. 


was that?—Harly m_ the 


5797. That was sanctioned ?—Yes, sanctioned at once. 


5798. So that when you had information that stores 
had arrived you had not to get them cleared by anyone 
except yourself ?—Quite so. 

9799. Therefore everything relating to medical equip- 
ment was obtained without any trouble ?—Yes, as re- 
gards the stores despatched to me from England. 


9800. (President.) Will you kindly tell us what your 
special work was?—I had charge of all the equipment 
and medical stores that came out from England, and I 
was responsible for their safe arrival here and for their 
despatch to their respective units. 


9801. Up to now have you been able to meet all requi- 
sitions from the front?—Practically all. Anything I 
could not meet was reported at once to the P.M.O. at 
the base, and he directed me to purchase locally, or he 
did so himself. There was nothing asked that was not 
supplied, so far as I know. 

9802. And without undue delay 2—Without undue de- 
lay. We can show you the despatch books which show 


a record of the receipts of the requisitions and the 
despatch, if you wish. 





9805. Of course in many cases requisitions were 
made on you which you were not able to meet, 
and you had to requisition home; for beds for instance, 
and bedsteads?—I had nothing to do with that. That 
is the work of the Ordnance Department. 


5804. Let me know exactly what portion of the 
medical equipment you had control of—I am speaking, 
not in the military term, but as an ignorant civilian ?—AIl 
drugs and surgical dressings. 

5805. Only drugs and surgical 
and all that sort of thing. 


5806. Does not the requisition from the front for 
hospital equipment, beds and tents, come in the first 
instance to you?—No, that is the Ordnance Supply al- 
together. 


5807. (President.) Who is the officer who will have to 
supply those things to the front?—The chief of the 
Ordnance Department at Cape Town is responsible for 
all that. 

5808. Who is that officer?—Dr. Clarke. 

5809. Your return would only be of the requisitions 
of the drugs and surgical appliances and instruments, 
and the date when those were sent down %—Quite so. 
ea That you will put in as soon as possible ?— 

es. 

5811. We want a short susamary of the date of the 
requisition and when it was answered, and if there was 


dressings /—Splints 


any delay in forwarding it, the reason for the delay ?— 
I quite follow. The books will show it to you at once. 


5812. Will that be a long return?—It will be an 
enormous thing. There is a record in the books at 
the present time of everything. I can show it to you 
in five minutes. 


5813. We cannot inspect those books, I am afraid, 
in five minutes?—It will take you months. 


5814. I have no doubt a record is kept. We will not 
put you to the expense of making an enormous return 
like that, but are you able to say there was no delay 
in answering requisitions from the front in respect of 
drugs and surgical instruments ?—None, absolutely none ; 
no-unnecessary delay. The only thing is there was 
a severe pressure after the battles, and sometimes there 
were as many as twenty-three requisitions to be com- 
plied with, and it might take two or three days to get 
them all off. We have worked up to i1 o'clock at night 
in those stores. 


5815. Was there never any greater delay than two or 
three days?—It might run to four, but never more so 
far as I can recollect. 


5816. (Mr. Harrison.) That is as to the despatch 
from your stores ?—Yes, 
getting their receipt. 

9817. Handed over to the military railway authorities? 
—Yes, the Railway Transport officers. We get a receipt 
and they take a receipt. 

5818. (Professor Cunningham.) And then you con- 
sider your responsibility ceases ?—Yes. 

5819. (President.) It will not take 
us a return of the cases where there was a delay of 
more than three days and the reason of the delay. 
You will be able to let us have that by .Monday ?—Yes. 


Vide Appendix—Thacker 1. 


9820. (Dr. Church.) Among your medical instruments, f 


as we might call them, I gathered from Professor Dun- 
lop’s evidence that there were some injection syringes 
for morphia ?—Yes. 
5821. Do 
them. 


handed over to thé railway and — 


you long to give — 


you keep them in the store?—Hundreds of 
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5822. Instruments and wafers or tabloids of drugs?— 


Thousands of them. We order them in thousands. 


5823. Therefore you do not think it is likely that there 
was ever a difficulty in giving a man an injection of 
morphia because there was not a syringe ?—There could 
not be any difficulty at all. It is absolutely impossible. 


I suppose we have 500 of them at the present minute 
lying idle. 


9824. (Mr. Harrison.) Your responsibility ends after 
having handed the drugs and surgical dressings over to 
the Railway Transport officers ?—Yes, 


5825. What does the Director of Supplies control? 
Does he not have anything to do with it—Colonel Rich- 
ardson ?—The only man I deal with is the Railway Trans- 
port officer. I hand things over to him and his repre- 
sentative, generally a sergeant or corporal, signs for 
them. It is all done in black and white in the book. 
The book comes back to me, and I see the receipt show- 
ing that the things are despatched. But further than 
that I have nothing to do with the Railway Department 
and as to the way in which they send on the things. 


5826. But there is a Director 
Richardson ?—Yes, 


5827. You do not come in contact with him ?—No. 


5828. 


might be a delay ?—There might be, and I believe there 


has been a delay in some way. For instance, at Prieska 
the medical officer asked me for a requisition, 
and it was despatched that night. Three or four 
days after he wired to say the drugs had not 
been received, and that they were urgently required. A 
duplicate requisition was complied with as at first, and 
he again asked before it was done, as he did not receive 
them. He received them all afterwards, and it was sole- 
ly the difficulty of transport. 


5829. Have you any information with regard to other 
delays that took place in the | same way through railway 
deficiencies /—No, I have no information of that. 


of Supplies, Colonel | 


(Professor Cunningham.) For all you know there 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


5830. (President.) Is there any other information you 
think you would like to convey to us bearing on our 
Inquiry ?—I do not think there is. The staff is very 


limited to carry on the work that is expected. The staff 


4 


2 


ad 


I have at my command is not half enough. 


5831. You are very short-handed?—Very _ short- 
handed. As I stated the transport at first was most 
difficult ; even to bring the stores from the office in the 
dock to my stores at Woodstock was most difficult. 

5832. (Sir David Richmond.) A statement has been 
made that the Army Medical Department are not quite 
up to date in some of the more recent surgical and other 
matters. I want to know if it was the custom of your 


department to take advantage of every new invention, 


or every new means of treatment, and provide it when 


- such method had been found a success ?—Yes, at every 
_ possible opportunity. But, of course, in the R.A.M.C. 


_* 


_ we are generally all over the globe, and you cannot get 


these things on the frontier of India or in the Soudan. 
: (The witness withdrew.) * 
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9835. I am dealing with this place. If you got to 
know that a particular instrument had been invented by 
a scientific man for dealing with a certain class of sur- 


Major 
Thacker. 


gical operations, would it be the duty or the practice 24 Aug. 1900. 


of your department to provide such an instrument in 
readiness for its possibly being required, assuming it 
came into fairly general use ?/—Yes, certainly. 


5834. (Professor Cunningham.) The matter I suppose 
would be in the hands of the Director-General ?—Alto- 
gether. 


5855. And if he thought this instrument was of value 
he would get it ?—Yes, and add it to the equipment. 


58356. (President.) Is there any other statement you 
have to make that you think will be useful to us?—No. 
The supplies were all lavishly given to us by the Govern- 
ment at home. There was no refusal of anything, and 
everything urgent was done by cable. 


Rey. E. H. Goopwry, called; and Examined. 


5837. (President.) I think you have been connected 


with the hospitals in Cape Town for some time ?—My 
_ work is purely administrative to a very great extent. I 


‘do go through the hospitals and occasionally visit them, 
‘but there are other chaplains here who are in charge and 
who visit the sick and dying. 


5838. You hold an official position?—I am the Prin- 


_ «ipal Chaplain in South Africa, for the whole of South 


Africa. 


5859. What are your duties as to visiting the hospitals ? 
—I occasionally go in when I am up-country. When I 
have time I occasionally go through the hospitals and 
talk to the men. I have been to all the hospitals round 
about Cape Town, except McKenzie’s Farm. 


5840, Can you give us any useful information with 


regard to our Inquiry ?—AIl I can say is that at every 


place I have been everything seemed to me to be perfectly 
tight. I have spoken to numbers of men, and I have 
never had any complaints either here or at Naauwpoort 
or De Aar. I was in every hospital in Bloemfontein in 
July. I was taken through them by the Garrison Chap- 
lain there. 


5841. If the various chaplains of the Service had heard 
of complaints, or had complaints to make, would they 
communicate to you?—No, they would not necessarily. 


5842. You have had no such complaint?—No com- 
plaints whatever. 


5843. And you have at any rate from time to time 
visited and had opportunities of seeing these various 
hospitals ?—Yes. I may mention that for a short time 
I was in charge of the Woodstock Hospital myself, be- 


_ «cause there was a great dearth of chaplains at one time, 


and I had to take that hospital. 


5844. Was that before the war?—No ; it was in Janu- 
ary. It was overcrowded in my opinion in those days, 
owing to the number of sick that came off the ships. 
But still, although the beds were very close together, 
there were not complaints. 


5845. Do you think, fairly viewed, there was any 
ground for complaint of Woodstock as a hospital ?—No, 
certainly not; except that a complaint might arise from 
that overcrowding which was inevitable on account of the 
large numbers of sick daily coming off the ships. 


5846. You think it was a good hospital and well looked 
after ?—I do. 


5847. Did anything strike you in regard to the Bloem- 
fontein Hospitals when you were there in July?—I was 
all through the public buildings, and I thought they 
were very nice. I spoke to several of the men in every 
ward and I asked them the question, had they any 
complaints? and they said no. I was at one of the Camp 
Hospitals, No. 8, I think, in the afternoon. I spent the 
morning in going through the hospitals in Bloemfontein 
and I was there on the 11th July. 

5848. At that time was there any overcrowding in the 
hospitals ?—None whatever. 


5849. Were there any men in bell-tents at that time 
in any of the hospitals ?—Not in the town, nor, I think, 
in the hospital camp that I visited. Of course, I know 
all the hospitals here very well, and I have been con- 
stantly to Wynberg. 


5850. Is there any other information you think you 
could usefully give to us ?—I do not think theres. There 
is another chaplain here in direct charge of the hospitals, 
and if you would like to ask him any question he will come. 
He is in charge of Maitland, Woodstock, and Greer 
Point. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
Adjourned to Wynberg Hospital. 





WYNBERG HOSPITAL, CAPE TOWN. 


Friday Afternoon, 24th August, 1900. 





PRESENT : 
The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). 


Sir Davin RicumMonp. ; | 
Dr. W. 8. CuuRcH. 


5851. (President.) How long have you been head of 
this hospital ?—I left home in charge of it on the 6th 
October, and we arrived here on the 27th October. 

5852. So ithat, practically, your experience covers the 
whole of the war ?—The whole of it. 

5855. I will ask you first with reference to some 
charges that have ‘been made against this hospital by 
Mrs. Richard Chamberlain in a letter addressed to us, 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Colonel A. H. Anruontsz, R.A.M.C., called; and Examined. 


dated 7th August.t She says, in the first place, that she 
was attending here for some months almost daily—from 
November, 1899, to May, 1900. I suppose that was so? 
—Yes. 


5854. And then she says she was excluded?—In the 
first place, she was only given permission to come here 
three times a week. I have it in her own letter here 
that she got permission from the base to come here three 








* Norn.—After giving evidence Major Thacker handed a List of Requisitions received from Maitland (vide 


Appendia—Thacker 2). 
t+ Vide Appendix—Chamberlain. 
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times a week to distribute books and papers, but she just 
came in at any time she liked. 
5855. Was she excluded after a time ?—Yes. 


5856. Why was that ?—There are certain visitors’ days, 
and she was excluded in the same way as others. She 
never came for a pass. Everyone came to my office for 
a pass, but she never came, and, I ‘believe, refused to 
come. Afterwards she was excluded ‘by an order from 
Lord Roberts, entirely excluded. 

5857. Do you know why she was excluded by Lord 
Roberts ’—Yes. She had gone to the wards without a 
pass, and visited some patients who were suffering from 
enteric fever when she should not have done so. 

5858. Do you mean to the injury of the patient ?—Yes. 
There was no admission to any outsiders into that ward, 
but she went into the ward, and it was reported to Lord 
Roberts. 

5859. Did she know she ought not to have gone into 
that ward ?—Yes. 


5860. She had broken tthe regulations of the hospital ? 
—Yes. The regulation was that she was to come here for 
a pass. There were military police at the gates to take 
passes, but she forced the sentries and evaded them, and 
went into the hospital. She must have known she was 
doing wrong. 

5861. That was the reason she was excluded ?—Yes. 
I wrote to her, and pointed out the regulations. I have 
a letter here which I addressed to her. 


5862. Can you give us a copy of that letter ?—I can 
make you one. This is the letter she wrote to me on 
25th November about coming here. You will see that 
she says she is allowed to come three times a week. That 
is her own letter. (Handing letter to President. ) 


Vide Appendia—Anthonisz. 


5863. She wrote on the 25th November to say she had 
heard that you had arranged with Colonel Stevenson 
that she should visit your hospital three times a week ?— 
Yes. 


0864, And that was the permission she originally had ? 
—Yes. 

5865, Then I see on the 8th March, 1900, you write to 
her?—Yes; and she took not the slightest notice. 


5866. You wrote: ‘‘Madam,—I beg to request that 
you will kindly limit your actions in this hospital solely 
to the distribution of books, for which purpose only you 
were given access to the wards.” Is that so ?~Yes. 


9867. You go on ito say: “Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays from 3 to 5 p.m., I may remind you, were 
the days and hours arranged for your doing so.” Those 
were the arrangements made ?—Yes. 

5868. ‘Then :—“ As the staff of the hospital have strict 
orders that no visitor is to be admitted without a written 
permission for each occasion, will you kindly call at my 
office on each day you wish ‘to visit the wards to obtain 
the necessary permit. I regret I am unable to give you 
permission to distribute to the patients anything what- 
soever with the exception of books and periodicals,” May 
I ask what was the reason of that ~—Some of the visitors 
had given cakes and things to patients which they should 
not ‘have done, and we had relapses in enteric cases. 


5869. And that was the reason you passed that regula- 
tion ?—Yes. 


5870. Had Mrs. Chamberlain, to your knowledge, in- 
fringed that regulation ?—Yes. I saw her myself dis- 
tributing cake once. 


5871. The letter proceeds :—“I beg also to inform you 
that I cannot allow any visitor to interfere in any way 
with the treatment of patients or tthe management of 
the hospital.” What was your reason for saying that ?— 
Because she had interfered with the treatment of a case. 
An ice-bag was ordered by a medical officer to the 
patient’s head, a man suffering from a gunshot wound in 
the head, and she told the orderly that was not the way 
to put it on, and put a piece of lint on according to her 
own idea. That was entirely contrary to the medical 
officer’s orders. 


5872. You felt obliged to write this letter in the inte- 
rests of the patients ?—Yes. 


_9873. What reply did she send to that ?—None ; she 
simply ignored it. 
5874. You were obliged ‘to report that to Lord Roberts? 
—I reported it to my own chief. 


5875. And subsequently she was excluded ?—Yes. In 
fact, it was reported by an outsider. The Hon. Mrs. 
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Stanley’s brother was ill here, and I believe He reported 
it to’ Lord Roberts. I reported it myself through my 
own channel. The regulations are that you should report 
through your own channel direct. 

5876. In her letter she brings certain general charges, 
some of which I ought ‘to call your attention to. For 
example, she suggests that the nursing staff was inade- 
quate /—I do not think so. We have always had a very 
good staff here. 

5877. Throughout ?—Yes. 

5878. Are you aware of any ground for such an allega- 
tion /—No. 

5879. She next alleges the insufficiency, of mecessary 
appliances ?—I do not know what she means by neces 
sary appliances. I think this hospital has been. very 
well provided. Anything we wanted we always got. . , 

5880. And got at once ?—Anything urgently required 
I had orders from the P.M.O. at the base to send down 
and purchase myself. We have repeatedly done that. 

5881. You have acted on that ? —Yes. 


5882. Is there any ground for the allegation that there 


was an insufficiency of appliances in this hospital ?~None 


whatever. 
5883. Not at any time?—Not at any time, ‘because 
they could be always got. . 
5884. Then she alleges dirt and disorder consequent. 
upon bad administration. Are you aware of any ground 
upon which such an accusation could be founded ?—No. 


5885. Then she alleges the absence of efficient super- 
vision of the cooking and feeding of patients, both 
officers and men. Are you aware of any ground for 
that _—I am not aware of any grounds. 


5886. So far as you are aware, has there been efficient — 


supervision of the cooking and. feeding of patients ?— 
Yes. f 

5887. You are not aware of any ground for her allega- 
tion /—No. 


5888. Mrs. Chamberlain alleges the insufficient feeding 
of convalescents.. Have you had any complaints with — 


regard to the insufficient feeding of convalescents ?—No. 


5889. So far as you are aware, is there any ground for — 
the men have never complained. — 


that allegation ?—No ; 
Hvery day a medical officer goes round, and the officers 
in the wards ask if there are any complaints, and I have 
not heard of any. 

5890. She next alleges the neglect of ordinary sanitary 
precautions. Are you aware of any sanitary precautions 
that have been neglected ?—No. I think the sanitation 
of this hospital as very good. 

5891. Have you had any complaints as to the want of 
sanitary arrangements of the hospital ?—No. 


5892. Then she alleges the determination of the Army - 


doctors in charge of tthe hospitals not to avail themselves 
of the means within their reach to remedy defects and 
make good deficiencies?—We have always done every- 
thing that was required; any deficiencies have always 
been attended to at once. 

5895. Possibly she is alluding to the fact that she 
has offered to supply things?—There is no need. The 
Army has provided us with everything as far as that 
is concerned. 

5894. You have had ample supplies apart from out- 
side aid?—Yes. Outside aid has been entirely 
luxuries. 


5895. I do not quite know what she means by this, © 


but she alleges the absence of efficient inspection by 
the military as distinguished from the medical 
authorities, or by any, qualified sanitary inspector ?— 
I am the Sanitary ‘Officer, and the P.M.O. 
the base and Surgeon-General have been constantly 
round here from time to time. 


5896. Are you qualified to act in sanitary matters? 
—I have seen 30 years’ service, and I have served in 
India. : 


5897. You have had considerable exnerience ?/—Yes, 
in sanitary matters. 


6898. Her next charge I do not think concerns you 
in any way; it has reference to the selection of 
doctors for taking charge of invalids returning home 
on transports. You have nothing to do with that?— 
Nothing. 


5899. Then she alleges the manner, amounting to 
intimidation, in which the complaints were received, 


of — 


Ss ee ee ee ee ele eer 


Have there been complaints made from time to time 
by this lady to you?—Not to me. 


5900. Have you had any complaints addressed to 
you or come to your knowledge with regard to the 
management of this hospital ?—No. 


_ 5901. Are you aware of any ground on which it 
could be alleged that complaints were received in a 
manner amounting to intimidation?—No; I have 
heard of nothing. 


5902. She then alleges the opposition of the Army 
doctors to measures for the amusement and healthy 
occupation of convalescents and the wounded, and the 
bad effects of the enforced and unnecessary idleness. 
—We have games in the wards, and newspapers and 
books. I cannot see what else we could do. 

5905. Are you aware of any ground for that alle- 
gation /—No. 


5904. Have you ever interfered in any, way with the 
amusement of convalescents ?—Never. 


5905. Or the healthy occupation of them ?—Never. 


5906. Then you are not aware of any ground for 
the allegation at all?—None whatever. 


- 5907. So far as you are aware, it is wholly un- 
founded ?—Yes. 


5908. She then alleges the want of discipline 
amongst the officers’ servants and hospital orderlies ; 
what have you to say as to that?—I think there is 
very good discipline here, as much as in any hospital. 
They have concerts here for the’ convalescents once 
a week; people come here from outside, and we give 
them all the help we can in getting up concerts for the 
convalescents. 
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5909. Can you suggest why this lady makes these (ol, 4. H. 
charges ?—I think it is entirely spite for my trying to Anthonisz. — 


make her comply with the regulations of the hospital. 


She was interfering with everything in the hospital, 24 Aug. 1900. 


with the Sisters and the management of the hospital 
in every way. She is an outsider. 


5910. (Sir David Richmond.) Did she interfere with 
the Sisters ?—Yes. 


5911. Have you any Sisters here who could speak 
to that?—There is a Superintendent Sister here who 
can you give any information on that point. 


5912. (President.) Is there any other information you 
would like to give us with regard to this, to assist 
us in our Inquiry?—In what way? 


5915. Generally with reference to our Inquiry ?—In 
this hospital I think we have had everything necessary, 
and have had no complaints whatever. The men have 
always been satisfied ; and as far as sanitation is con- 
cerned, when I came here I knew that enteric would 
come, and I got a destructor, and all the enteric 
stools are burnt here. They are all collected in the 
wards in sealed pans, disinfected, and burnt every 
day. This has been the practice from the beginning. 


5914. Has the hospital been very successful from a 
recovery point of view?—We have had about 30,000 


troops here, and only about 124 deaths to the end 
of July. 


5915. That is a very low percentage %—Very small, 
a little over 1 per cent. Of course, it must be remem- 
bered that we had a good many convalescents here. 
Yet for a big hospital like this with so many sick 
it is a very small amount. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Superintendent Nursing Sister Garriock, called ; and Examined. 


5916. (President.) How long have you been Superin- 
tendent of this hospital?—Since the 27th October, 
when we arrived. 


5917. Practically the whole time of the war?—Yes. 


5918. Do you know Mrs. Chamberlain ?—I know who 
she is, but I do not know her. 


5919. Did you see her attending the hospital ?—Yes, 
Tdias* ue 


5920. Are you aware whether she in any way broke 
the ‘regulations of the hospital?—She did, by inter- 
fering with the patients. 

5921. Did that come to your knowledge?—It was 
brought to my knowledge that she interfered with the 
treatment of the patients on one occasion. 

5922. Did she in any way in distributing things 
give things to patients contrary to the regulations /— 
Yes; she distributed things at first. Of course they 
were not forbidden at first, but they were forbidden 
afterwards. 


5923. Did she distribute things to patients to eat? 
—aAt¢ first, when we came here, ladies were allowed to 
distribute things to eat, but after a time, when the 
wounded began to come down and enteric fever 
patients were here we had to forbid everybody giving 
things to the patients. 


5924. After she was prevented did she give food to 
them ?—Yes. 


5925. To enteric patients?—Yes; she left it in the 
ward. 


5926. Did you bring that to the notice of rhe Princi- 
pal Medical Officer here ?—The Sister in the ward ‘did 
to the medical officer of the ward. 


5927. And he reported it to his chief ?—Yes. 


5928. Do you know that the lady was excluded ?— 
I know she disappeared from the hospital, but I have 


not been told anything officially. 


5929. So you do not know?—I do not know any- 
thing officially about Mrs. Chamberlain. 


5930. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you know of her 
interfering in any way with the treatment of a patient, 
with dressings, or anything of that kind?—She inter- 
fered one day in one of the wards by removing 
‘an ice-bag which was left on the man’s head. 
The lint was kept dry between’ the ice-bag and 
the man’s head by orders, and she took it 
off and told the orderly to yeep the ‘lint web. 





The orderly reported that officially to the medical Supt. Nursing 


officer. 


59351. President.) So far as you are able to judge, 
has this hospital been looked after?—It has been 
looked after very well and well administered. We had 
had splendid Sisters and they have done splendid work. 
My work has been principally among the Sisters. 

5932. Have you heard: any complaints of the medical 
officers at all?—No, I have not. 


5935. You have not, as a matter of fact, heard of 
any complaints ?—No. 

5934. So far as you can judge, did the medical 
officers discharge their duties efficiently ?—Yes. 

5935. Has there been at any time an inadequacy of 
the nursing staff?—No. They have been hard-worked 
several times, but they have never been over-worked. 

5936. Have the patients in any way suffered from 
a want of sufficient nursing staff?/—No; I should say 
never. 


5937. Have you ever at any time not had the neces- 


sary appliances or a_ sufficiency of appliances 
to. properly look after the sick and wounded 
in this hospital?—No. I think in a very short 


time they got everything that was wanted. The Sis- 
ters have been able to get whatever they required 
when’ they asked for it through the medical officers. 


59358. Speedily ?—Yes. 


5939. Generally speaking, has there been a suffi- 
ciency throughout ?—Yes, I think there has. 


5940. And when there has been any temporary defi- 
ciency has that been at once and speedily rectified 7— 
Yes; the Sisters have been able; whenever they wanted 
anything, to get it. 

5941. Has no patient ever suffered from want of any 
appliances ?—No, t 

5942. It is alleged that the hospital suffered 
from dirt and disorder ; what have you to say to that? 
ft is alleged by Mrs. Chamberlain.—I think the. hos- 
pital has been kept wonderfully clean considering that 
it is a camp hospital, 

5943. How would it. compare in that respect with 
other hospitals you have had experience of ?—It is dif- 
ferent. JI think this hospital always seemed to me 
wonderfully comfortable, seeing that we are’ on active 
service. 


5944. Clean and in good order?—fes. ‘Lhe first time 


Sister 
Garriock. 
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Supt. Nursing We came here there were bugs in the wards, and we had 


Stster 
Garriock. 
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any amount of appliances and powder and things to 
get rid of them, and we got rid of them. 

5945. Has the cooking been good here ?—Yes. 

5946. And the patients well fed?—Yes, splendidly 
fed. 

5947. So far as you are aware there has been no cause 
of complaint under either of these two heads ?—No; 
there could not possibly be. 


5948. Have the convalescents been well fed?—Yes, 
I think they have a very generous diet. 


5949. There is no insufficiency in their feeding ?—No. 
5950. What do you say about the sanitary arrange- 


ments here ; in your opinion are they good ?—Yes ; they 
have been good considering it is a temporary hospital. 


5951. Has there at different times been any failures 
in sanitary matters ?—It has not been brought to my 
knowledge. 

5952. Have you never noticed anything yourself ?— 
No. 

5953. Would it, in the ordinary course, be brought 
to your knowledge if there had been ?—Yes, I think it 
would. 


5954. So far as you are aware, has there been any- 
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thing to stop complaints in this hospital if there has: 


been cause of complaint?—Nothing at all; there is 


every facility for making complaint. 
5955. Do the chaplains visit the hospital from time 


to time?—Mr. Rice Thomas and the other chaplains 


of other denominations very frequently visit the hos- 
pital. 

5956. Are they able to see the men by themselves? 
—Yes; they always see them by themselves. There: 
is never anyone going with them. 


5957. So far as you are aware, has there been any 


reason to suppose that complaints would be stopped ?— 
No; complaints in a military hospital are always for- 
warded. ; 


5958. Are you aware if the amusement of the con- 
valescents and wounded has in any way been interfered 


with or checked ?—Not in any way. 

5959. Have the amusements of the convalescents and 
wounded been so far as possible encouraged ?—The 
have. 

5960. You think they have ?—Yes, they have. 


5961. And not checked in any way? Not in any 


way. The men are allowed cards, books, and games of 


all descriptions. | 


5962. Do they avail themselves of that ?—Very much. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private H. Savacn, 2nd Coldstream Guards, called ; 
5963. (President.) Were you wounded or did you fall 


sick ?—I fell sick of enteric fever at Bronker’s Spruit, 
the other side of Pretoria. 


5964. What date?—I think it was about the 26th 
June. 

5965. Were you on the march when you fell sick ?— 
Yes ; we were camping just outside. 

5966. Did you see the doctor ?—Yes. 

5967. Did you have any difficulty in seeing him ?— 
No. 

5968. 

5969. 

5970. 
thing. 

5971. Then you went into the field hospital there ?— 
Yes. Then I was sent to the Palace of Justice Hospital. 

5972. Tell me about the field hospital first. You 
went into tents ?—Yes. 


5973. Were there many in the tent?—About seven 
of us. 

5974. You were not too crowded ?—No. 

5975. How were you looked after there ~Pretty 
fair, 

5976. Did the doctors look after you?—Yes, they 
looked after me well. 

5977. How about the orderlies ?—The orderlies were 
all right; I had nothing to grumble at. 

5978. Was there any cause of complaint ?—No. 

5979. How long were you in that tent?—Aboat a 
week. 


5980. And then what was done with you?—I was 
taken in the ambulance van to Pretoria. 


Did he examine you ?—~Yes. 
And take your temperature ?—~Yes. 
What did he report ?—He did not tell me any- 


5981. An ambulance van or an ox-wagon?—An am- 
bulance van. I was taken to the railway station. 


5982. How long were you in the ambulance van + 
About half an hour. 


5983. Then you were put into the train?—Yes, and 
taken to the Palace of Justice Hospital at Pretoria. 


5984. Did they look after you, in your opinion, as 
well as they could under the circumstances ?—Yes. 


5985. Did you have to wait long at the station before 
you were taken into the Palace of Justice ?—There was 
an ambalance drawn up when we arrived there, and I 
was put on a stretcher and carried out 

5986. Was there any delay +—No. 


5987. How long were you ia the hospital at Pretoria? 
—About three weeks. 


and Hxamined. 


5988. How were you looked after in that hospital ?— 4 


Very nicely indeed. 
5989. Was there anything to complain of ?—No. — 


5990. Was there a sufficiency of nurses and orderlies? 


—There were plenty there. 


tein. 


0992. By train ?—Yes; in a truck with bags of straw. | 


5995. I suppose there was no ambulance train up 
there at that time ?—No. 


5994. Was it fairly comfortable under the circum 


stances ?—There were twenty-five of us in it. 


5995. Did anybody go down with 
the doctor in the train. 


9996. Did he look after you during the journey ?—~Yes.. 
Every time the train stopped he came to see’how we 


were going on. 


5997. Did you suffer much during the journey down? 
—I caught a bit of a cold coming down from Bloem- 


fontein. 
5998. But in other respects ?—No, nothing else. 


5999. Were your evacuations looked after—bed-pans or — 


anything of that kind /—We had to get out of the train. — 
6000. There were no bed-pans ?—No. 


6001. Did that cause much inconyenience?—Not to 


I had no use for them. 


6002. Were many of them very bad in that truck 2—No,. 
they were all pretty qvell. 


6003. They were all convalescents ?—We were all con- 
valescents coming down. 


me. 


6004. So that they did not require any special arrange- 
ments ?—No. 


6005. Did you stop at Bloemfontein ?—Yes. I came 


down @ fortnight to-day. 
6006. Which hospital were you in?—No. 9. 
6007. Were you well looked after there ?—Yes. 


6008. Have you anything to complain of with regard to 


tlie orderlies there ?—No, nothing to complain of. 


6009. Nothing that you think could have been fairly 
complained of ?—No. 


6010. You were well looked after in every respect ?— 


Yes, well looked after in every respect. 
6011. Then you came down bby train ?—Yes, a hospital 


train. 
6012. Was that very good 1—Yes. 
6013. Did you have every comfort ?—Yes. 


: 6014. And how about this hospital 2—This is splendid 
ere. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


5991. Then where were you sent to?—To Bloemfon~ — 


you There was , 
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: A Private in the Black Watch, called; and Examined. 


6015. (President.) Did .you fall ill or were you 
wounded ?—1I fell ill on the march from enteric fever. 
~ 6016. Where were you when you first fell ill?—I was 
on the road to Heilbron. ' 
~ 6017. Did you go and see the doctor ?~Yes. 

6018. Did he examine you/—He examined me and 
put me into hospital. 

6019. Did he take your temperature ?—Yes. 

6020. What did he say ?—He admitted me into hospi- 
tal and sent me down to Kroonstad. 
~ 6021. He put you into the field hospital first, in the 


7 tents ?—Yes. 


~ 6022. How were you looked after in those tents?— 
Pretty fair. 


- 6023. It was quite in the front—you were on the 
advance ?—Yes. 
6024. How many were there in your tent ?—Five. 


_ 6025. Were you fairly well looked after ?—Yes, during 
the two days I was there. 


6026. Did the orderlies attend to you properly ?—Yes. 
6027. And the doctor ?—Yes. 


6028. Did you get your medicines regularly ?—I got. 


no medicines there. I was only two days in that field 
hospital. 

6029. They did not give you medicines?—No; only 
condensed milk. 

- 6030. Then they sent you away?—To Kroonstad. 

~ 6031. How did they send you?—We came across the 
eountry in bullock-wagons. 

- 6032. How long did that take you?—A day and a 
night. _ 

- 6033. How many of you?—I should say there were 
about 400. 


” 6034. Mostly sick, or wounded as well ?—Both. 


6035. Who looked after you?—There was a German 


doctor who took us over. 
Z 6036. What was his name ?—I could not say. 

6037. Were there any orderlies with you?—No; only 
the doctor. : 
_ 6038. Did the German doctor look after you?—Yes, 
splendidly. 
_ 6039. Did you suffer any more hardships on that 
journey than you think were unavoidable?—No. There 


were no hardships on the journey at all. 


_ 6040. You were in a bullock-wagon, and I suppose 
it was very uncomfortable?—Yes; it took the rough 


ground coming across. 


6041. It shook you a good deal?—Yes. 
, 6042. But I suppose that was unavoidable ?—Yes. 


60435. At any rate you do not complain of it ?—No. 

6044. When you got to Kroonstad what hospital did 
you go into?—No. 7. 

6045. Was it in a building?—In tents. 


6046. Do you know who was the doctor in charge ?— 
There were so many different doctors that I could hardly 
say. 


6047. How long were you there ?—Close on two months. 


6048. Were you in tents all the time?—Yes, a mar- 
quee all the time. 


6049. How were you looked after there ?—I was looked 
after splendidly ; there was nothing to complain about. 


6050. Had you any female nurses ?—Yes. 


6051. In your opinion, were the men fairly well looked 
after?—Yes. the men were all looked after pretty 
decently in the marquees. 


6052. Was there anything to complain of in the mar- 
quees,-so far as you are aware ?/—No. 


6053. Did you hear any complaints from your com- 
rades —No, there were no complaints of the marquees. 


6054. Did you hear of complaints in the bell-tents ?— 
No; I was not in‘a bell-tent. 


6055. Where did you go after you left there ?—I came 
here. 


6056. How long have you been here ?—About twenty- 
eight days. 


6057. Do they try to amuse you here? Do they let 
you have games and enjoy yourselyes?—You can enjoy 
yourself if you like. 


6058. They do not prevent your amusing yourself or 
prevent games ?—No. 


6059. Do you think the convalescent soldiers here 
have anything to complain of, or the wounded patients, 
in being interfered with in their amusements? Some- 
body has said that there was interference or opposition 
to amusements and healthy occupation of convalescents 
and wounded. What do you say to that ?—Well, I can 
tell you they never say anything about any amusements 
or anything lke that. 

6060. Have you any cause of complaint ?—No. 


6061. And you have not heard of any amongst your 
comrades 7—No. 


6062. Have you any reason why you do not want your 
name published ?/—No. 


6063. All the names are being published except those 
who do not wish to have their names published. You 
need not have your name published unless you like ?—I 
have no reason for not publishing my name. 


6064. It would not, therefore, have been of any im- 
portance to you had your name been published ?—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private Harry Fourier, 2nd Norfolk Regiment, called ; and HKxamined. 


. 6065. (President.) Were you wounded or did you fall 
sick ?—T fell sick of enteric fever as we were marching 
into Pretoria, the 5th June. 


_ 6066. Did you see the doctor ?—Yes; on the march we 


‘ had mounted doctors. 


~ know (that I had the fever. 


_ 6067. Did he examine you?—We went on to the Race- 
course and I was examined there. 

_ 6068. Did he take your temperature ?---Not that night, 
but he did next morning. 

_ 6069. You told him you were bad again?—I did not 


We had our temperatures 
taken in the evening again. 


6070. What was done with you?—I was there about a 


_ Week. 


~~ 


- 6071. He sent you into a tent ?—We had bell-tents. 


_ 6072. A field hospital ?—Yes; that was the only hos- 

pital there was then. We went from there to the States 

Artillery Barracks, which was turned into a hospital. 
6073. The field hospital was on the Race-course ?—Yes. 


6074. How long were you in the tents?—About a 
week. 


3802. 


6075. Were they very much crowded?—No. There 
were in my tent five, two wounded and three sick. 

6076. Were you well looked after in that tent ?—Yes. 

6077. Was there anything to complain of?—No; I 
have nothing to complain of. 

6078. Where did you go to from there ?—To the States 
Barracks in Pretoria. 

6079. It was used as a hospital?—Yes. 

6080. What was the number of the hospital ?—I do not 
think they had a number. I was in there about seven 
weeks, and Lady Roberts broke it up I think. 

6081. You were seven weeks in those Barracks ?— 
Yes. i 
6082. Was there much crowding at the hospital at 
that time?—No; I think there were about twenty in 
the wards. 

6083. Were you well looked after?—Yes. Before then 
we were in the other place and then had more con- 
venience, 

6084. Had you any cause of complaint in that hospital 
at all?—No; I had not. 
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6085. Did you hear of much complaint there ?—Not in 
the ward I was in, and I was in No. 55 Special Ward, I 
believe one of the first wards made special. 

6086. For enteric fever 7—Yes. 

6087. And you did not hear of any complaints ?—No, 
not from the men in that ward. 

6088. Were you well looked after, do you think?—Yes. 
At first we had no Sister; for the first week we had no 
orderlies, 

6089. How did the orderlies do their work ?—They 
were very good. I had an R.A.M.C. man and a regi- 
mental orderly ; they were both very good orderlies. 

6090. Which do you prefer having, nurses to look 
after you, or orderlies?—I do not mind which. When 
you are in bed you do not mind who sees after you. 

6091. Did the nurses do their work well?—The nurse 
was very good in my ward. 

6092. You like to have a nurse there?—I do not 
mind which. The nurse seems in her right place; 
you appear to like to have a woman look after you better 
than you do a man when you are bad. 

6093. Where did you go after you left the Barracks 
Hospital ?—We were sent down to No. 2 General Hos- 
pital at Sunnyside, about four miles from Pretoria. 

6094. How long were you there?—About eight days. 
Then I was sent down here. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Trooper Parrick DunPxHY, Brabant’s Horse, called; and Examined. 


6105. (President.) You were with General Rundle’s 
force ?—Yes, for a while, but we were attached to the 
8th Division under General Brabant. 

6106. Were you with General Rundle’s force during 
the fight at Senekal?—No ; I came in immediately after- 
wards. 

6107. Were you at the fighting round Senekal about 
four or five weeks ago?—Yes, about three miles to the 
right of Senekal. There was a battle which lasted all 
day long, there was a skirmish about two-and-a-half 
miles from Senekal. ; 

6108. You were with the force at that time ?—Yes. 


6109. About how long ago is that?—It was some time 
in June—I believe the end of June. I do not exactly 
remember the day, because we do not know the day of 
the week or the month or anything else at the front. 


6110. You fell ill?—I was falling ill and was sent down 
here. 

6111. What were you suffering from ?—Dysentery. 
In fact I was sick for a long while, but, like everybody 
else, I did not like to go sick. 

6112. You wanted to keep to the front?—Yes, as long 
as I possibly could. I held on and was sent down. I 
came in a convoy from Senekal to Winberg. 


6113. How did you come down?—The besi way we 
could. The lines of communication were closed between 
Senekal and Winberg, and we came down in ambulances. 


6114. Did you come in an ambulance 
ordinary ox-wagons?—We had oxen hauling us. 


carb or 


6115. Was it very rough?—It is just as fair as you 
could expect in such a country—it is a terrible rough 
country. 


6116. How many of you came down together ?—I sup- 
pose the convoy I came down with must have had fifty 
or thereabouts. 


6117. _Was there any doctor or orderly to look after 
you ’—Yes, there was a doctor and several orderlies. 


6118. Did they look after you fairly well?—There was 
any amount of food fer us coming down, condensed milk, 
cocoa, biscuits and flour. There was a dead sheep put 
on the wagon, but it was left. It was more than we 
really needed. 


6119. Did the doctors attend to you on the journey 7— 
Anyone who complained they attended to. 

_ 6120. How long were you on that journey?—I think 
it was two or three days. 

6121. Did the men have to get out of the wagons when 
they wanted to relieve nature or were there bed-pans for 
the very sick?—I did not see whether there were bed- 
pans or not. Of course I “vas not bad myself, and did 
not pay much attention to it. 


6122. You were able to get out yourself?—Yes; I 
was all right except for a touch of dysentery. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned until to-morrow at the Public Library Buildings, Cape Town, at 10:30 a.m.. 
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6095. What do you say about the Sunnyside Hospital? 
—That was very good. There were spring beds to he 
on. There was a field hospital with marquee tents, six 
beds in a tent. 

6096. Were you well looked after there?—Yes. 


6097. Was there any cause of complaint?—No. There 
was a Sister and orderlhes. 

6098. Where did you go after that?—I was sent down 
here with an ambulance train. 

6099. Was it very good?—I came down in No. 5 am- 
bulance train yesterday week. 

6100. Were you very well looked after ?—Yes. 
was a Sister and two orderlies in the car. 

6101. How long have you been down here?’—A week 
yesterday. | 

6102. Are you getting convalescent ’—I am convales- 
cent now. 

6103. Has there been any undue interference here 
with your amusements at all? Are you allowed to en- 
joy yourselves and amuse yourselves?—I have not seen 
any amusements. What do you mean by amusements ? 

6104. Somebody has suggested that the officials here 
have stopped the amusements and prevented the patients 
enjoying themselves. Have you noticed any such thing? 
—I have not noticed anything of the kind. 


‘There 


6123. You did not hear any complaints of want of 
attention during that journey ?—I never heard any com- 
plaints. I knew a couple of chums up there in Senekal | 
Hospital, and I asked how they were getting on. I 
went in to see one boy who was shot in the battle through 
the back, and he told me he was doing splendidly and | 
would be coming out again. TI said to him, “ How do they 
treat you here?” and he said, “ All right ; they are doing | 
everything they possibly can for me, and I shall be all 
right in a few days.” { 

6124. Then you heard no complaints?—No. We left 
boys behind us at Winberg when we were going up to 
Senekal. TI left two or three friends of mine. They were 
all right, and they said they were well looked after. 

6125. What hospital did you go into?—The first hos- 
pital I went into was Wynberg Hospital. This is the 
first hospital I camé to. 

6126. Where were you convoyed in the ox-wagon ?— 
To the railway station. 

6127. Whith station?—~Winberg. That is another 
Winberg. I believe there is a difference in the name or 
the pronunciation. ; a 


6128. Did you go into any hospital at Winberg ?—No. 

6129. You were put straight into the train?—I was. 
feeling fairly well able to travel, and I came down. 

6130. By an ordinary train /—Yes. 


6131. How long did it take you?—About three days 
and three nights. 


6132. Were there any other sick men with you ?—Yes. 
There were sick men, but not from that convoy. Some 
came from Bloemfontein, and some came from nearly all 
the places along the line. 

6133. By the ordinary train ?—¥Yes, because it was the 
fastest train, and they always sent them by that. 

6134. Were they ill ?—No ; all convalescents. 

6135. They could look after themselves ?—Yes, 
were well able to look after themselves. 

6136. Then you came to this hospital?—I stopped at 
Rosebank, and then came here. a 

6137. How long have you been in the hospital?—I 
wanted to get out of it, and I went back and told the 
doctor I was well, and tried to get out the best way | 


could, but I was not rightly well, and had to come back 
again. _ ; 


they 


6138. You wanted to get to the front again ?—Yes. 
have been in here now pretty nearly a month. 

6159. Are the men allowed to enjoy themselves in the 
way of amusements and sports here?—Yes. You can get 
a pass to go out. The doctors are very kind to you. 

6140. They do not try to check °- 

your sports or amuse 
ments?—-No. They would do anything they could. 


6141. Are you well looked after here?:—I could not 
be better looked after unless I was living in a hotel. 
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ELEVENTH DAY. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS, CAPE TOWN. 





Saturday, 25th August, 1900. 





PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). 


Sir Davip Ricumonp. 
Dr. W. S. Courcu. 


Mr. Istporr Hirscu, called ; 


6142. (President.) I. believe you went to Naauwpoort 
Hospital, did you not ?—Yes. 
6145. On what date ?—On the 16th May my wife and 
I arrived. 


6144. Your son was then lying seriously ill in that 
hospital, I think ?7—Yes. 

6145. And I am afraid he ultimately died there ?—Yes, 
unfortunately ; he died in that hospital. 


6146. Did you, while you were there, have oppor- 
tunities of seeing the condition of the hospital ?—I can 
only speak with the highest praise. It was beautifully 
managed. 

6147. So far as you could see were the patients very 
well looked after ?—Very well indeed. There were eight 
patients in one marquee. We brought up luxuries our- 
selves, like champagne, Brand’s Essence, etc., but they 
were not wanted; everything was there. There was 
champagne when we arrived ‘there in the dark—in the 
morning; the candle was still burning. .There was a 
nurse and an orderly there. It was clean and tidy; in 
fact, it could not be better. We could not wish for any- 
thing better than where my son was in. They were 
very polite, civil and attentive. 


6148. Was your son able to tell you how he had been 
treated before he got in the hospital?—He said he was 
very comfortable. He was conscious when he spoke, 
and he said he was quite satisfied. 

6149. With the way in which he had been treated 
before he got into the hospital?—I heard nothing of 
before he got into the hospital. He was at Norval’s Pont 


(The witness 


Mr. Harrison stated that he proposed to visit the 
railway offices in the afternoon to inspect the books 
and documents referred to by Mr. Elliott and Mr. Price 
on the previous day, and examine the details of ar- 
rangements and actual transport of medical staff, 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FREDERICK Harrison. 


Major J. T. TENNANT, Secretary. 
and Examined. 
with the Railway Pioneer Regiment. He got suddenly 


ill there, and they sent him from there to N. aauwpoort. 
On the Saturday I received a letter. He would not let 


Mr. 
I. Hirsch. 





his sergeant wire to me. He wrote me a letter, and one 25 Aug. 1900. 


of the members came down from Norval’s Pont and told 
me on the Saturday afternoon that my son was very ill. 
I wired to the Principal Medical Officer at Norval’s Pont 
about my son, and he replied that it was a serious case 
of enteric. 


6150. Have you had any other experience of hospitals 
in South Africa during the war ?—We ourselves for the 
last 19 or 20 years have kept an hotel at Muizenberg, and 
we thad fever patients coming to our place at Kimberley 
in 1881. 

6151. I mean during this war ?—During the war I have 
seen the hospitals at Wynberg. My children are at the 
Convent alongside of it. I have been through the hos- 
pital several times and seen it. I have seen nothing but 
good that I can speak about. 


6152. Is there any other information you can give us 
as to the care of the sick and wounded ?—I have: had no 
other experience, except that which we ourselves had 
in the treatment of patients. That is all. 

6153. (Dr. Church.) What was the date of your son’s 
death ’—He died on the 18th May. His name was 
George Hirsch; he belonged to the Railway Pioneer 
Regiment. I may mention_that my wife is here, and 
she has had a lot of experience of nursing. 


(President.) As you have given your own experience 
of the hospital during the war, I do not think we need 
call Mrs. Hirsch, thank you. 


withdrew.) 


stores, and equipment, with the view of seeing if there 
was any further information on the various points 
that would be useful to the Commissioners. He would 
report the result of his inspection to the Commissioners 
on Monday. 


Colonel W. D. RicHarpson, re-called ; and further Examined.* 


6154. (President.) What is your exact official posi- 
tion?—I am Head Deputy Adjutant-General for Sup- 
plies and Transports. 


6155. What are your chief duties ?—My chief duties 
are to feed the Army. 


6156. You have kindly supplied us with a statement 
which appears to us to be very clear, and I should like 
to get it on the notes. It is about the method of ob- 
taining medical supplies in South Africa. Perhaps 
you will tell us the method adopted ?—The method of 
obtaining medical supplies of all kinds is as follows :— 
Medicines, drugs, instruments, and medical appliances 
and material are obtained from England by the princi- 
pal medical officer at the base of operations, who is re- 
sponsible that a sufficient supply of these articles is 
Maintained. That. is in accordance with the Regula- 
tions for the Army Medical Service. Should any 
medicines or materials require to be purchased locally, 


the medical authorities would order the purchase. The 





Col. W. D. 


Royal Army Medical Corps have a perfectly free hand Lichardson. 


in the matter. That, of course, entirely refers to medi- 
cines, drugs, instruments and medical appliances ; for 
instance wooden legs and artificial eyes. 


6157. (Professor Cunningham.) Does it refer to beds 
or bedding?—No. The bedding, camp equipment and 
clothing, and everything that is not medical appliances 
or medicines, in the way of dry goods, you may say— 
not consumable stores—are obtained from the Army 
Ordnance Department on requisition by the Royal 
‘Army Medical Corps. Then what we call supplies, 
which include medical comforts—brandy, arrowroot, 
port-wine, and such things, disinfectants and food— 
are obtained from the Army Service Corps on requisi- 
tion by the Royal Army Medical Corps. Wheeled 
transport, 7.e., ambulances and all those things, are 
horsed by the Army Service Corps, according to a scale 








3892. 


* Nota.—This witness was first Pomined on the 23rd August, 1900 (vide page 160). 
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fixed from time to time by the Commander-in-Chief 
and concurred in by the Principal Medical Officer. 


6158. I believe you have the different Orders which 


ON-SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


ment and transports that have been supplied to the 
R.A.M.C.?—Yes. The reason I wish to hand them in 
is because it has been stated in some evidence which 
has been given that there was a shortage in the trans- 





























have been published during the expedition beginning port for medical services. The extracts are as. 
in November last up to date, showing the establish- follows :— 
EXTRACT FROM ORDERS PUBLISHED IN. NOVEMBER, 1899. 
Establishment of Native Personnel and Transport with Units :— 
Personnel. Animals. Vehicles. 
. : 
o Mule | Ox a 
Zz Transport. | Transport. : oO fF 
UNITS. 5 a * a 3 i H REMARKS. 
o a Z = = Se ee ac 
cS 8 8 3S & x a 
pau kan gd | 3 é Fe | § | 3 
wR a) ov 3 o a Ps | =| e 
eis ila] Se 3) 4 |) 82 
3 a S S S = A i . 3 S 4 
ss e) Z a) Zz a -) = MD -Q < fo) 
R.A.M.C. Field Hospital, 
Infantry Divisional | 
Troops - - - ma aur ne A WY8 2 68 6 1 1 5 1 
R.A.M.C. Bearer Co. — - 1 1 33 a 2 | 139 6 it 2 10 1 























EXTRACT FROM ARMY ORDER .OF 
JANUARY 29th, 1900. 
The following vehicles only will remain with Units ; 
all others will be available for General Transport :— 
BEARER Company—Eacu CoMPaANY. 


Two water carts ) 


; To be muled by Transport. 
Two ambulances f ~° °° wled by Transpo 


Firitp HOosprtat. 


Two water carts per Field Hospital, to be muled by 
Transport. 





EXTRACT FROM SCALE OF TRANSPORT, 
PUBLISHED BY-ORDER OF CHIEF, DATED 
lita MARCH, 1900. 


Detail of Medical Equipment carried by each Infantry 
Battalion :— 


Medical companion ~~ - - - 42lb. Ooz. 
Surgical haversack — - - 6lb. Ooz. 
Field panniers, two - - - 106)b:... 0oz: 
Stretcher, ambulance, eight - - 272lb. Ooz. 
Water bottle - - - - lb. 100z. 








397lb. 100z: 


Detail of Medical Equipment carried by each Cavalry 
Regiment :— 


Medical Equipment - - 497]b. 402. 


Detail of Transport allowed for Technical Units :— 


BEARER CoMPANy. 
One mule wagon and one Scotch eart per Company. 


Frevp Hosprrat. 
Two mule wagons. 





‘A.’ ORDER DATED 3rp APRIL, 1900. 


7. Medical.—The following scale of Transport for Field 
Hospitals and Bearer Companies is authorised, and will 
be supplied on demand by the Senior Transport Officer 
of the Brigade or Division concerned :— 


Four buck wagons, One Scotch cart, Two water carts, 
per Field Hospital. 


Two buck wagons, Ten ambulances, One water cart,. 
per Bearer Company. One extra Scotch cart, if yale 
able, will be issued to each Field Hospital of the Cavalry 
Division, as these extra Field Hospitals are divided into. 


two sections. If not ‘available, General Officers Comte ia 
ing will obtain suitable carts by requisition on the in- 
habitants of the country. 

Nors.—Added by Chief of Staff’s ‘alta. Fe dated 5th. 
April, No. M187, to Director of Transport, Cape Town. 








6159. What have you to say with regard to Railway 
Transport ?—Railway ‘Transport is obtained from the 
Military Director of Railways on requisition by the 
R.A.M.C. Owing to the congestion on the railway it 
often happened that guns, ammunition, clothing and sup-_ 
ples would -be given priority over all other stores, in- 
which case an order from the Chief of Staff would have 
to be obtained by the P.M.O. at headquarters before any — 
medical stores or equipment, urgently required, could be: 
forwarded by train. | 


6160. (Mr. Harrison.) I understand the Tae ; 
Transport is arranged by the Military Director of Rail- 
ways for each Department that has to send forward. 
material, stores, or personnel ’—The Director of Railways — 
woud say, “I can give 200 or 300 trucks a day.” He 
generally could not give more than 200. We hada meeting - 
every morning at General Forestier-Walker’s office — 
of all the Heads of Departments. It was there decided — 
what particular Department should have. those trucks.. 
Sometimes we get a telegram down saying, “Supplies are 
very urgent” ; “and every truck would go up with sup- 
plies. At other times we would have a telegram saying | 
that guns and ammunition were most urgent, and every- 
thing would be guns and ammunition. At another time 
nothing but muies would go up. It depended upon ur- 
gency. If the P.M.O. wanted a truckload of dressings 
and stores sent up he would say, “This is very urgent,” 
and authority would! be them given eg one or. two or 
three trucks to go up. 


6161. (Professor Cisiwerighaian Was the R.A.M. Ch Te- 
presented on that Committee ?—It was not a committee.. 
The P.M.O., Colonel Supple, was always there. The 
Heads of all Departments met in the General’s office at 
10 o'clock in the morning for an hour, and pie. oes 
tion was discussed. 

6162. So that everyone concerned had the fullest op- 
portunity of representing the urgency of his case 1—Yes ; 
and he did so; in fact, we all did so. — ~ 3 

6163. (Mr. Harrison.) As a matter of fact, each Head 
of Department was-there in attendance on ‘the: General 
in Command of the Lines of Communication, and, as I 
understand, they represented the urgency, or otherwise, 
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of their requirements, and the General decided which was 
to have precedence over the other?—That was so. 


6164. (President.) Are you aware whether there was 
any separate Order directing medical officers to purchase 
medicines and other hospital necessaries locally ?—I do 
not think there was an Order, but I know it would be 
done—in fact I know it was done in many cases if they 
wanted them. I marched across with the army to 
Bloemfontein. When we arrived there certain medicines 
and appliances were wanted. There were chemists’ shops 
there, and the medical officer bought anything he wanted. 
I suppose the senior man present would probably arrange 
it. I know it was done because I remember very well 
getting a bill myself which I had to approve. I think the 
bill contaimed soda-water which was supplied by a chem- 
ist, and a glass eye was put in. 


6165. Then you know, as a matter of fact, that the 
medical. officers have authority to buy ‘things locally 
which are urgently required, and that they avail them- 
se.ves of it?—I am sure in some cases that they did so, 
and that medicines and medical appliances were bought. 


6166. I believe you have made some notes on the 
provision of medical comforts for the troops in South 
Africa during 1899-1900?—Yes. I will now read 
them :— 


In October last, as soon as it appeared that war was 
inevitable, arrangements were made to fix a scale of 
rations and medical comforts, as the following extracts 
from Army Standing Orders will show :— 


ARMY STANDING ORDERS. 


(Published with Army Order 4 of 6th November, 1899, 
| with Amendments.) 


SUPPLIES. 


Half an ounce of Chocolate in addition to the ordinary 
grocery ration may, when available, be issued to nursing 
orderlies on night duty, at the discretion of Medical 
Officers in charge of hospitals. 

Ligur.—Hospitals as required. 

Men in ConvatEscent Dezpérs.—In addition to the 
ordinary daily ration, 2 ounces of bacon per man and 1 


tin of condensed milk to every 20 men, may, when avail- 
able, be issued to convalescents at Convalescent Depdts. 


Hospirat SUPPLIES. 


FIEeLp Hoe Rarions.—A_ field Ration will be- 


drawn daily for each patient, and as this contains bread, 
meat, and groceries sufficient for a man in full health, 
‘it should by suitable cooking and with the addition of 
some of the extras mentioned in the next paragraph, 
be capabie of being adapted to most cases of illness. 


Extras ror Parrenrs.—Preserved milk, extract of 
beef, arrowroot, rice, cocoa and milk, brandy and a few 
-other extras can.be obtained from the Army Service Corps 
on requisition. Fresh milk, eggs and fowls will, when 
procurable, be purchased by the Army Service Corps, 
_but should be requisitioned at least 24 hours before being 
“required. 

Firitp Hosprrrat Suprry Casns.—Field medical pan- 
‘niers (containing a small quantity of wines, spirits, and 
other medical supplies) will be drawn from the Army 
Ordnance Department by officers proceeding in medical 

charge of corps on the march. 


Cusropy or Krys or Fretp Hosprran Cases.—Medi- 
eal officers will invariably retain the keys of these cases 
in their own possession, and will draw supplies for re- 

filling them as required. 


Requisirions For Exrras ror Firip HospPirats.— 
When extras are requisitioned by medical officers the 
requisitions should state the number of patients in 
hospital, and the number of days for which the extras 

- are estimated to last. 


For medical comforts, the calculations were based on 
a sick rate of 10 per cent. of the strength of the troops 
in the country for the time being, and the proportions of 
the various articles were taken from a list furnished by 
the War Office, and which had been concurred in by the 
Director-General Army Medical Services. 
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This proportion was as follows :— 


ee _ a 7 
ScaLtge or Exrras ror 1,000 Hosprrrat Driers. 


ODT OWRODEDL GD: Hse od. .02'..4:1. cadens lb. 6 
PLOVUIE RIVAL] e., cc) OH PO Bett Ib. 5 in 4oz. tin. 
BHT %e a act aha te lene Aenea aaa bots. 10 
Calf’s Foot Jelly .2.0..csc60..00c2 pt. bots. 10 
@hampagne: > -:)....l6l¢..0008..02. pt. bots. 6 
COCOar E aLew seme Ll iagD te tins 20 
SEY ft CU ET spe Spe ie i ii hen ID 
Fowls, Roast, preserved ......:.. lb. tins 20 
Moat, Matractot. 22 cM is: Ib. 6 in 4oz. pot. 
Meat, UXurasy OL Pate cee lb. 6 in 4oz. pot. 
Milk, Cond. sweetened ............... tins 150 
Milk, Cond. unsweetened ............ tins 150 
Dertibarlove.e on ie rr © ey. / lb. 10 
Oat ei 2 ete i a cent en ios lb. 4 
PemSoup,-Compris ..graabis cd... Brand’s 6 in loz. tin. 
Poptew ier Ogee ieee aod dace es deve bots. 24 
Rye Ie ae Cine Ue Rd contin ceapteidns Lbiue.: 6 
Siar iy CRS rtnaatitedt ot Wades od ctscleioel sacs lb. 30 
NaI oe C8. 2 ayy ee aki ee bots. 10 
DISINFECTANTS. 
When available and certified as necessary by the 


medical officer :— 
For every 1,000 British troops, per day : 


Carbolic Acid Powder: .....5; ssa. sib. 
Chlcriterats LAUies 2 eaecks ca. soveusess 2lb. 
McDougall’s Disinfect. Powder ...... Lb. 
DEE eM OE PR Red std races ae tae goa seal. 


25 
Medical officers will be careful to adhere to these 
scales as far as possible. 


Whenever a reserve of supplies was sent to any station 
a reserve of medical comforts, calculated on the above 
scale for a tenth of the total number of rations, was also 
forwarded ; thus, if a reserve of a million rations was 
ordered to be kept, the due proportion of medical com- 
forts for 100,000 diets would also be maintained at the 
particular station. 

The scale of medical comforts originally fixed upon 
being found inadequate from time to time, was conse- 
quently increased; and eventually the quantities for 
1,000 diets were fixed as follows :— 


APP OME OO Gace) sects «sees fence eeeate eden Lore 
CO TL MR ety ais Sua sa disk taiaetelo eer leh gins lb. 10 in 4o0z. tins. 
Brands, Hssence watts. its .oee scenes ins Thos. 9 
CUE Tle hanes eather ee bottles 48 
Cia Lieb Gy JOLLY, © 2 de.ce ss nanos > su bottles 25 
Champagne —©,. ss.cheseere se pint bottles 20 
CURIE? | oc Beene SPEER eanee Sor ee se nee pints 26 
GCG AEE BSEO US yesh se ncdpdameonwsinend ad tins 20 
(apg f+ Lo) RUIN Rar ie PERAR ODE BOR CER ic lb. 6 
Fowls, Roast, preserved......... lb. tins 40 
Meat, Extract of Essence of ......... lb. 8 in 4oz. pts. 
Milk Condensed: .cis5.cc.5ce024<saenss tins 300 
Poaniparleys ih 2 keg seaukes..cs<cdentns lb. 10 
(SATE) Cyber abate dee Rengnoaneronnrcesct lb. 21 
SOUPS ss Sse e icles ge nao seen Note ats 
Pore Witte steerer tee bottles 28 
SAGO OL AE RIMOUA cate tae fora onecnn saan hy. 7 eh 
BUug@ar wise. SSNs Rene ei ace S322 Miter si lb. 50 
Whisky” cc Narcecoascusape esas. bottles 10 
LOU Batis. coconntnae sia ee cena ae bottles 150 


At the coast ports, where dieted hospitals existed, 
contracts were entered into for the supply of all 
articles required in the hospitals, and medical officers 
had only to demand any article they considered neces. 
sary, and it was immediately supplied. 


The War Office shipped the proper proportion of 
hospital comforts with other supplies. These, on their 
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arrival, were forwarded to various depdts along the 
lines of communication. é 

Contracts were made in the Cape Colony for the 
supply of ice, seven tons of which were always kept 
in store at De Aar. It was distributed daily by train 
to the various posts on the lines of communication 
where hospitals had been established. 


As the troops advanced, the field hospitals drew 
from the Army Service Depéts a sufficient quantity of 
medical comforts to meet the probable requirements 
for the next few days. 

At the same time the Army Service Corps carried a 
reserve of hospital comforts in a Supply Park, one 
wagon load of medical comforts being sent with 
every 50 wagon loads of provisions. 


MEDICAL COMFORTS. 























—— -- Gross. Net. 
| 
Cases. Lbs. | Lbs. 
Arrowroot 2 96 72 
Bovril - - - : 4 248 144 
Extract of Meat - - - - 4 248 144 
Cocoa and Milk or Cocoa Paste - 4 236 192 
Soups, assorted = - - - - + 224 120 
Condensed Milk - 18 1,062 854 
Oatmeal : 2 88 | 64 
Port Wine 4 200 (Bts., 40) 
Whisky 4 200 (Bts., 40) 
Brandy - 4 200 (Bts., 40) 
Sago 2 88 | 3 
2,890 | 
Carbolic Powder - - - - 10 590 400 
Candles - - - : - = - 1 42 (Rations. 252) 
Matches - - - - - : 1 40 (Boxes, 720) 
Load for Mule Wagon - - - - 3,562 
Add 4 extra of above for Ox Wagon. 








Eggs, butter, and fresh milk were purchased whenever 
possible. 


Each medical officer in charge of troops on the march 
was also instructed to take with him a Medical Comfort 
Pannier containing sufficient of the most essential articles 
to meet any ungent cases of sickness for a short period. 
These panniers were replenished, either from field 
hospitals or by requisition on Brigade Supply Officers, as 
their contents were consumed. 

Each Medical Comfort Pannier contains the follow- 
ing :— 


AT TOWEOOU. sack saonkitec anon np spaksaa: dee ee ee Ibs. LS 
Boyril Gnvalid)? in: dozitins 0, .aackecescensea ee Ibsn0) 3 
BEAR Y totes teen, Peete te SF catedeneeeee bottles 1 
Meat, Extract of, in 402. tims ...0N.scescsece-sseeen lbs. 6 
Milk, condensed, sweetened... ............cceeeeeeeee tins 8 
Milk, condensed, unsweetened ................0005. tins: 8 
Mustard .27 i c2itisis6 acters ts eecsat ee Oza PG 
P@pper Wetec ances el ee eos dt Rae oz. 8 
Port Witle® Se; cee ci Mat gacu keen oewc ne mee bottle 1 
ALO jcshawiah geese ee Nea hies eeadeva tee ee bos $4.0 
RALO'S cincsha scans len aeeeeeden aetachon ss ol cake ete lbssteel 
UGA: Vicinws se Peinsd eth cea sticsneesebe esas tai i ceee eee lbs. 6 
Deda css dfs Sahn Otaa eer A Bancua sake Gontoslas date ee lbs cero 
WHISK Abe wate bbae Seb coda vcd co eee bottles 2 
Candles 2402055.) aisns Ao. eee Tbss@i2 
Matchesy. ifthe Ai tocvaretoucmesen geet Roe boxes 2 
ROOD Doi cada cs eevee mec cach chorion bars 4 
SPIELbS-Of- Wie. A ee ee pints 13 
Hawpment : 
Canisters, tins... j7-cire..2-o scr eee ee 7 
Castors, Pepper. .Wu..cccss.8 ne, ee a 
Corkscrews, Aron; folding. —i:.3:..:......, eee 2 
Forks, Ginniets 0.30.65 0c, co. col eeaehe ee ae 2 
Knives, dinnéticiid-sess. eile 2 
Knives; openiie ting. ..Pt.c.ctet. ee 4 
Measures, F.A, (nests of 4) i.csescccscececcecceces nests 1 
Bote Mustand~Vesnsuintlecest oct) ais hee eee 1 
SSpiritast; Wine”..es ciate oe, Abcenrun Ee 1} pts.) 1 
Warmers, food (spirit lamp,’‘mark 1) .........000..-., id 


_On the 20th November it was suggested to the Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer that a number of these panniers 
should ibe kept as a reserve. He considered that 20 would 
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suffice ; ‘but the Chief Ordnance officer was asked io in- 
crease this reserve to 50 in view of a possible increase in 
requirements. 

On the 30th November the Principal Medical Officer 
asked that the scale of Bovril and Extract of Meat should 
be doubled, at the same time he stated no other article 
required increasing ; also, that hospital comforts for sick 
and wounded calculated on 10 per cent. of strength would 
suffice. The War Office were accordingly asked to double 
the supply of Bovril and Extract ot Meat. This was 
done. 

In February the Army marched from the Modder River 
to Bloemfontein. On reaching Bloemfontein the reserves 
of hospital supplies carried in the Supply Park were not 
entirely expended. Steps were ommediately taken to 
replenish them from the coast. 

On the 17th March, the Principal Medical Officer re- 
quested that arrangement might be made for dieting 
hospitals at Bloemfontein to accommodate at least 1,000 
beds. He stated that No. 8 General Hospital would be 
moved there at once, whilst a second general hospital 
might also be established there. Arrangements were 
made accordingly. 

On the 3rd April, the port wine, whisky and arrow- 
root supplied by the War Office were condemned by 
the medical authorities. The War Office were cabled 
to, and replied that. in the opinion of experts, the 
port wine, whisky and arrowroot were of excellent 
quality, whilst the General Officer Commanding 
at Cape Town, who had personally tested the 
port wine and whisky, considered that they were of 
good quality. Consequently no change in this supply was 
made. 

On the 9th April, the Principal Medical Officer asked 
that the Welsh Hospital might be sent to Springfontein. 
This was done. 

On the 12th April the Principal Medical Officer was 
asked if he would like some tinned butter for hospitals, 


as sufficient supplies of fresh butter were difficult to 


obtain. The Principal Medical Officer considered that 
15,000 lbs. a month would be sufficient. This was 
cabled for. 

On the 16th April the Principal Medical Officer re- 
quested that Brand’s Essence of Meat might be supplied 
in addition to other meat extracts. 
cordingly cabled for from England. 

On the 5th May the Principal Medical Officer asked for 
supplies of corrosive sublimate for disinfecting the sheets 


of enteric patients. As this article was a scheduled © 


“poison” ihe was requested to arrange for its purchase 
direct by medical officers in order that supplies and 
poisons might not be forwarded and stored together. 


On the 16th May the Principal Medical Officer was in- 


formed that there were 200 beds available at Grahams- 


town which could ‘be placed at his disposal. He asked 
that they might be sent to Bloemfontein. This was done. 


On the 20th May the Principal Medical Officer re-— 


quested that Benger’s Food and claret might be supplied. 
This was arranged for. 

On the 25th May the Principal Medical Officer asked 
that the scale of oatmeal might be increased. This was 
done. 

On the 9th June the Principal Medical Officer was 
informed that the War Office had been requested to 


double the scale of brandy, champagne, and calf’s foot 


jelly, as demands were in excess of the scale, and he was 
asked if anything more was likely to be wanted. He 
replied on 11th June that he did not consider that any- 
thing more was likely to be required. 

On the 17th June the Principal Medical Officer asked 


that unsweetened milk might be supplied in leu of © 


sweetened milk. This was arranged for. 


On the 25th June a large increase in the scale was 
asked for by the medical authorities, and the War Office 
were accordingly cabled to, and the increased supply was 
arranged for. 

A state of hospital comforts available at each depdt was 
telegraphed weekly to Cape Town by the Army Service 
Corps Officers concerned. These statements for any 
particular week can be examined. From there it will 
be ‘seen that considerable quantities of medica] com- 


forts were always available at almost every station © 


to meet requirements from the various hospitals. 


6167. (Dr. Church.) You say, “At the coast ports, 
where dieted hospitals existed, contracts were entered 
into for the supply of all articles required in the hospitals, 


A supply was ac- 
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and medical officers had only to demand any article they 
considered necessary, and it was immediately supplied”? 
—You must understand that I am only responsible for 
suppties. I am talking of consumable medical comforts, 
consumable supplies: therefore this is for the provision 
of medical comforts. What we term “ medical comforts” 
in the Army means brandy, port wine, and that sort of 
thing ; therefore I have only referred to those articles. 


6168. That I clearly understand, but you state, “Had 
only to demand ”—that was to demand of you ?—Not of 
me, ‘but of the local officers of the A.S.C. In fact, I 


have some papers here which would show ite that they 
al 


not only demanded articles, but they were allowed to buy 
them if they were wanted. In March last down here they 
bought such things as cock’s-combs and truffles for the 
Officers’ Hospital. The War Office drew attention to 
that, saying that they thought those were rather extra- 
yagant things to ‘buy for a hospital. The medical officer 
bouglit them on his own authority. 

6169. When he buys things on his own authority, does 
he forward an account to you of what he has bought, and 
have you to pass it?—The bills come in from the trades- 
men, and they are passed on to the A.S.C. officers. They 
would be sent to my office, approved of, and paid. There 
would be no trouble unless the things were out-of-the- 
In the case of cock’s-combs and ‘truffles there would 
probably be a query. 

6170. I should like to know something in regard to the 
routine. If a demand were made upon you for some- 
thing you could not supply, would you buy it and send it 
on ?—We should ‘buy it if we had not got it, and send 
it on. 


6171. If they bought anything without making a de- 
mand upon you for it they would send the account of 
the article purchased to the A.S.C. ?~Yes. 


6172. That is the commissariat?—Yes, the commis- 
sariat. If they bought things on their own responsibility 
they would take the risk. If they were extravagant 
they might be queried. It would be said, “ You ought not 
to buy this.” But, as a matter of fact, they were given 
a pretty free hand. In March last they bought £200 
worth of things for one hospital. 

6175. (Sir David Richmond.) Which hospital was that ? 
—They were bought by the officer in charge of the 
Officers’ Ward in No. 1 General Hospital. 


6174. Can you account for how it was they required at 
their own hand to purchase so large an amount: had 
there been any delay in sending up from the base ?— 
They told the cook of the hospital to buy what he wanted. 
He went to the nearest shop and got things they could 
have obtained from the store. He bought sugar, mar- 
malade, and jam. 

6175. May I draw the inference when they bought 
things like this that they were short of supplies at the 
base 7—No, they were consumable supplies which were 
wanted from day to day—that is, here at Cape Town. It 
was only a matter of procedure. If they demanded it 
from the A.S.C. they would have got it ; but it was easier, 
perhaps, to buy it from a shop that was close at hand. 


6176. It would be giving them a pretty free hand if 


that was so?—It was giving them rather too free a hand. 


6177. (Dr. Church.) You have told us that the War 
Office authorities ship the proper proportion of comforts 
and other supplies, so that during the whole campaign 
you have never been short of medical comforts here at 
the base ?—Certainly not here. 


6178. In proportion to the number of men sent, I see 
there was always an A.S.C. wagon for every fifty wagons 
of ordinary commissariat stores sent /—That was what we 
arranged when the troops were marching. 


6179. Was that scale kept up?—I think you have a 
copy of the scale of what was in each wagon amongst the 
papers I have handed in. 


6180. But it does not show whether the scale was 
kept up?—-It was automatic. If I was ordered to send 
10,000 men to a place and provide rations for them for 
100 days, I should automatically order at the same time 
1,000 medical comforts, because we calculate at 10 per 
cent. 


6181. (President.) So that would be automatically done ? 
—It would really become automatic. It was not, how- 
ever, quite automatic, because one medical officer might 
find a lot of enteric cases, and he would use brandy ; the 
brandy would run out, and the port wine would hardly 
be consumed. Another medical officer might like to give 
whisky to his patients, and all the whisky would run out. 
But we were always running out or short of some things, 
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and we had to fill them up. Every week my office re- 
ceived a telegram from every station stating what 
stores were on hand, and we could see at a glance 
what was running out and what was urgently required, 
and we followed them up. 


6182. (Dr. Church.) Complaints have been made by 
medical officers as to the port wine, whisky, and arro\-- 
root supplied, have they not?—They complained here 
that the port wine and whisky were not of sufficient 
quality. It was the port wine and whisky which was 
sent out from England. They also complained that the 
arrowroot was bad. The result was that an enquiry was 
made. Although we thought the whisky to be a fair 
quality, we at once telegraphed to the War Office asking 
them if it was bad to send out no more. They informed 
us that it had been examined by both medical and lay 
experts ; that the whisky, the port wine, and the arrow- 
root were of a very unusually good quality. I think they 
concurred themselves that it was only a question of taste. 


6183. After that were there any further complaints 7— 
There have always been complaints from time to time 
with regard to different things. 


6184. Do you know what complaint was made with 
regard to the arrowroot ?7—Yes, I can tell you. Colonel 
Anthonisz wrote on the 29th March, “The arrowroot 
supplied is of a very inferior quality. It is requested it 
may be taken away, and a better class substituted.” On 
that a Board of Medical Officers was ordered to 
assemble to consider whether the arrowroot, of 
which of course there was a very large quantity all 
over the country, was bad. If it was bad here it 
would be bad all over the country. The Board con- 
sisted of three medical officers, who said that the 
arrowroot was not of the best quality, was damp and 
lumpy. We telegraphed home for fresh arrowroot, but 
the War Office said that the arrowroot had been ex- 
amined by the Professor of Military Hygiene at Netley, 
who had reported that it was of good quality. We then, 
in the meantime, had the arrowroct tested by Colonel 
Macnamara, who was P.M.O. at the base, and he said, 
“T have tested the arrowroot, and it is of good quality.” 
The matter still went on, and Colonel Hodgson, who re- 
plied for the P.M.O., said, ““I am now quite satisfied as 
to the quality of the arrowroot.” 


6185. The long and short of it was that the arrowroot 
supplied to No. 1 General Hospital at that time had got 
damp ?—I think one tin might have got damp, that was 
all. 


6186. Not more?—There might have been some indi- 
vidual tin. It was all inspected afterwards, and they 
withdrew the complaint after it had been gone into. 

6187. The complaint was withdrawn /—Virtually it was 
withdrawn. The sago was complained of afterwards. 
The matter was gone into, and it was analysed here- The 
analyst said it was of good quality. We cabled hone, 
“Sago reported bad.” They replied, “As all sago we 
find does not keep very well for any long period, we 
have arranged with medical authorities at home to 
supply tapioca instead.” In fact, the War Office, when- 
ever we asked for anything, always sent it out. 


6188. Everything you have cabled for has been sup- 
plied ?—Yes, everything. 

6189. I believe you cabled for tinned fresh butter ?— 
Yes. 

6190. Has it been supplied ?—Yes, it is being supplied 
now. We have very large quantities of it. 


6191. With regard to the corrosive sublimate, you say, 
“As this article was scheduled ‘poison,’ the P.M.O. 
was requested to arrange for its purchase direct by medical] 
officers in order that supplies and poisons might not be 
forwarded and stored together.” From whom could they 
purchase it?—The P.M.O. suddenly said he wanted cor- 
rosive sublimate for washing the clothing and bedding of 
enteric patients up-country, and as it was a disinfectant 
he applied to the A.S.C. to getit. Ithas not been supplied 
from England, and therefore we had to buy it locally at 
Cape Town. The only way to get it was to buy it from 
the chemists, and, being scheduled .“ poison,” it was 
necessary that the medical officer should get it. I.went 
into the question, and I thought it would not be a good 
thing to send corrosive sublimate up with the tea and 
sugar and flour and that sort of thing, as they might 
get mixed up. I thought it was bad for such an article 
to be in the hands of uneducated men, who were not 
experts, and to be kept together with other things. We 
suggested—in fact, the 
medical officers should keep it themselves, being a 
poison, rather than that the A.S.C. should keep it. 
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6192. You say, “To arrange for its purchase direct 
by medical officers”—the medical officers up-country 
could not purchase it?—It was treated as if it was medi- 
cine and drugs. 3 

6193. Purchased here and kept among your medical 
stores ?—Not amongst mine, but amongst the medical 
officers’ stores.. The medical people kept their own 
stores. 

6194. The A.M.S. stores ?—Yes. 


6195. With regard to the milk supply, the P.M.O. 
asked that unsweetened milk might be supplied in lieu 
of sweetened milk?—The War Office had hitherto been 
supplying half sweetened and half unsweetened milk. We 
were asked to supply in future nothing but unsweetened 
milk. We at once cabled home, and the War Office 
authorities have since used unsweetened milk. Of course, 
we used the sweetened milk which had been supplied, 
but since then we have used nothing but unsweetened 
milk. 

6196. Do you know what brand it was?—There are 
several brands. One brand there was some complaint 
about was the ‘“ Viking” brand. One or two tins in each 
ease thickened. We bought very ilarge quantities—I 
think over 2,000,000 tins altogether—and one firm could 
not supply the lot. 


6197. But you met the demand ?—Yes. I do not think 
any medical officer will say he has not been able to get 
his medical comforts ; I am talking of “medical comforts” 
simply as consumable supplies. 


6198. (President.) I believe you have some statistics 
with regard to medical comforts which you would like 
to give the Commission?—Yes. I have statistics of 
medical comforts sent to Bloemfontein, which I put in. 


Vide Appendia—Richardson 1. 


From the foregoing tables you will see the medica! 
comforts remaining in charge of the A.S.0. every week 
after the arrival of the troops at Bloemfontein and at 
Kroonstad. My system is this: Every officer tele- 
graphs down to me every Saturday the quantity of 
stores and medical comforts he has in his charge on 
that date. 


6199. Are you able to state that at no time in Bioem- 
fontein did they run short of any absolute necessaries 
in the way of medical comforts for tne troops /—The 
first week the railway line was not open, as the enemy 
held it. We marched across country, and we had only 
what we seized in the place, and what we had on our 
wagons. We still had a little arrowroot and a little 
barley, cocoa-paste, some condensed milk, some sago, 
some Hztractum Carnis, and large quantities ot rice. 
We also had some port wine and some whisky. We 
had some stout. ‘Those were the medical comforts we 
had either brought with us or bought in Bloemfontein. 
Every week after that those quantities very largely in- 
creased. I think we were never short of the essential 
things. We never ran out of arrowroot. We might 
have run out of one thing, but we had another of a 
similar class to take its place. We might have run 
out of Bovril, but we had Eztractum Carnis, and if we 
ran out of Hztractum Carnis we had Bovril. We 
always had condensed milk, and we bought -as much 
fresh milk, eggs and butter as we could on the spot, 
and issued them. 


6200. Have you any statistics with regard to Kroon- 
stad ?—Yes; it is a similar return to that of Bloemfon- 
tein. Kroonstad was occupied on the 12th May. There 
was no railway communication, and it took some time 
to get the railway up. They had only the things in 
the wagons, and therefore the A.S.(. depét was not 
formed there. It was not until the 9th June that the 
dep6t was formed at Kroonstad. We did not get re- 
turns from the depot. I put in the return of the 
medical comforts sent to Kroonstad. 


Vide Appendia—Richardson 2. 


6201. (Dr. Church.) The returns show the actual 
amounts but not what was in the respective hospitals ? 
—My point is that as long as there was a pound of 
arrowroot in Bloemfontein no hospital in Bloemfon- 
tein ought to have been short, because it would only 
be short when they had drawn every pound out of the 
A.S.C. We are wholesale. 


6202. Do the field hospitals draw directly on you, or 
upon the general hospital 2—As a rule the field hospital 
‘vould draw direct from the A.S.0. You will notice on 
the printed scale of rations there was an arrangement 
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by which every medical officer with troops carried a 
medical comfort box which contained various com- 
forts. 


6203. I understand that. The things in the medical 
box accompanying the field hospital is replenished 
from your store, I presume?—Yes. Ag they require 
they demand to refill it. 


6204. You have also been kind enough to furnish us 
with a list of comforts issued to ladies for distribution 
in the hospitals from the Base Depét, Cape Town; 
you issued the comforts to them in order that they 
might distribute them where they found need ?—Yes, 
where they “found need. A very large number of 
presents were sent out to individuals and to different 
hospitals and medical officers, but several people in 
Hngland, not knowing who to send them out to, ad- 
dressed them to the General, and they thus came under 
the charge of the A.S.C. We gave these presents to 
people we thought would distribute them most judi- 
ciously—people who were allowed in the hospitals. If 
a medical officer asked for anything we had we would 
give it to him. You will notice on the list that a 
large number of things are given. 


Vide Appendix—Richardson 3. 


6205. You have been good enough to give the names 
of people who were responsible for distributing the 
presents /—Yes. 


6206. What is meant by c/s ?—Cases. 


6207. I see that Mrs. Meakin and Mrs. Chamberlain 
were two?—Mrs. Meakin’s husband died of enteric. 
She was the wife of an officer in a cavalry regiment. 
She took a great interest in the regiment, and had a 
large number of things for the men. She was always 
visiting a certain hospital, and we gave her things for 
those men which otherwise we could not distribute our- 
selves. The medical authorities had a great deal too 
much work to do than to go about distributing cigar- 
cites, pipes, etc. sd 

6208. (President.) Mrs. Chamberlain was another 
lady ?—Yes. Karly in the campaign Mrs. Chamberlain 
had permission to visit some hospitals. She hada very 
large number of things—about £20,000 or £30,000 
worth—which people sent to her to distribute. She 
had a store given to her in which she used to keep 
these things, and anything she happened to be short 
of which we had we would give her to supplement her 
gifts. Of course the things in the list I have handed 
in are very few compared with the generosity of the 
public. 


6209. It is a list only of what passed through your 
hands?—Yes. There were an enormous number of 
others—ten or twenty times that amount. 


6210. Have you had any delay in getting your 
medical comforts and stores forwarded to you from the 
Ordnance ?—We have nothing to do with the Ordnance. 


6211. Have you ever had any delay in the transport 
service with regard to your stores ?’—Perhaps I may be 
allowed to explain this. If we sent up ten rations for 
men we would send one ration of medical comforts. 
The men must be fed wherever they go. Therefore 
they will always have one medical diet. The transport 
will delay the troops advancing. If you have not sufti- 
cient transports the troops cannot move; they would 
have to be kept back with the transports. There are 
great difficulties with road transports. As the troops 
cannot move without food, they will hang back. 


6212. Have you had any difficulty in transporting 
goods to your own stores from the quays?—We have 
not had the slightest difficulty. There are four South 
African ports: Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
and Cape Town. My officers are in charge of all those 
arrangements. They take the things from the ships, 
and put them in the stores. After the first two months 
it became quite a system, and worked like clockwork. 
There was no trouble. 


6213. I believe you wish to put in a document show- 
ing an enormous quantity of medical comforts which 
have been purchased by the Army in South Africa 
since the commencement of the war?—Yes. 


Vide Appendix—Richardson 4, 


6214. (Mr. Harrison.) You have explained to us the 
way in which the railway transport was arranged by a 
consultation with the heads of departments, and under 
the decision of the General; when the railway trans- 
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port terminates at any particular point, and further 
wheel transport has to be provided, how is that done? 
You control the supplies, the Ordnance controls some 
other form of supply in the way of bedding, equipment 
and clothing, and the Army Medical Service Corps re- 
present the supply of medicines. All have arrived by 
railway at a station, but the point where they are put 
into the stores is some distance off ?—What happens is 
this. At various stations along the line the Army 
Service Corps have depdts for supplies. For instance, 
Bloemfontein would be a depét, and also Kimberley 
and Orange River terminus, for supplies, and various 
other stations, but in so many there would be also a 
depot for Ordnance stores. For instance, the Ordnance 
have a depét at Bloemfontein for Ordnance stores, and 
also at De Aar and at Kimberley. They, of course, 
will not have so many depéts as the Army Service 
Corps, on whom the troops are demanding largely. As 
regards the medical supplies, medicines and drugs, I 
cannot give any information, because I would not know 
what arrangements the P.M.O. made, but no doubt 
he has depéts in the same way. In a big place like 
Bloemfontein he would probably have a central place. 
When the stores arrive he would have a notification by 
telegram or letter saying so many stores had arrived, 
and he would arrange for transport to his house or the 
store where the depdt was from the railway «tation. 

6215. And as regards their removal?—We should 
give them transport—the officer on the spot would at 
once supply them with transport. The returns I have 
handed in will show he always had a certain amount of 
transport. : 


6216. Is that officer a member of the same corps as 
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yourself ?—The transport would be under the Army Ser- 
vice Corps. 


- 6217. And you belong to the Army Service Corps 7— 
es. 


6218. And you, by means of other officers, practicaliy 
control the transport from the railway to your depot ?— 
Yes; the Army Service Corps would provide all the 
transport that was required for everybody. 


6219. But you do not know who would do it for the 
medical part?—Yes; they would simply demand so 
many wagons. They would say they had two wagon- 
load of stores they wanted taken to such-and-such a 
street, and the wagons would be supplied. They would 
put in a requisition or go to the transport officer, and 
he would at once supply them. 


6220. And the same would be done by whoever wanted 
to get your stores removed, and the same with the 
Ordnance—all dependent upon the Army Service Corps 
for transport ?—Yes. Of course, they would have a cer- 
tain amount of transport themselves. 


6221. (President.) Is there any other information you 
can give us ?—No, I think not. 


(President.) Before you go, I think I ought to specially 
thank you for the great pains which have evidently been 
taken by you in preparing the documents you have fur- 
nished to the Commission, and for the great ability 
shown by you in preparing those documents so as to give 
the Commission valuable information in a most useful 
and convenient form. 


(Witness.) I am much obliged to you, sir. 


(The witness withdrew.) * 


Lieutenant-Colonel O’Connor, called; and Examined. 


6222. (President.) What official position do you 
cecupy ?—I am Secretary to the P.M.O. at the Base, and 
general assistant to him. 


6225. (Dr. Church.) I think that, as Secretary, you 
have much to do with the arrangements for engaging 
the nurses and medical officers /—Yes, I have engaged 
all the nurses, and almost all the local medical officers 
at the Base. I engaged them personally and inter- 
viewed them all personally. 


6224. You mean the local nurses#—Yes; all the 
nurses that were engaged for the transports, nurses for 
military hospitals out here, and also for duty on the 
transports with invalids going home. 


6225. Would you tell us shortly the method that you 
employed in engaging nurses?—Kvery lady who came 
up, in answer to our enquiries, for nursing duties, was 
interviewed personally. Her diplomas or certificates 
were examined. 


6226. Did you, in the first place, advertise that you 
wanted them?—No; we had many applications; in 
fact, at times we had more applications than we wanted, 
but mostly from untrained ladies. Then, when a lady 
came up I registered her name for nursing duties; it 
was entered in my book and her qualifications were 
put down. If she has no qualifications a mark 
was made, and we also put down by whom she was re- 
commended. In addition, we made enquiries as to her 
character. With regard to the engagement of nurses, 
I was assisted very much by Miss Dayman, Matron of 
the Victoria Institute here in Hof Street, and she is the 
representative of the Army Nursing Reserve Sisters in 
thiscountry. Miss Dayman at all times gave me great 
assistance, but frequently when I applied to her for 
nurses she was unable to supply properly trained 
nurses, 


6227. Who had been through her hands ?—Who had 
been through the hospitals or through her hands. I 
also applied to the New Somerset Hospital at various 
times. In fact, every endeavour was made on all 
occasions to get thoroughly trained nurses for the sick, 
but early in the campaign it was impossible to get 

enough trained nurses in this country to meet the wants. 
Consequently we had to employ ladies who volunteered 
their services for nursing duties. Altogether, I engaged 
245 nurses in Cape Town; 166 of the nurses were for 
transports, with invalids going home, and 79 were for 
the military hospitals at the base here in Cape Town, 


and some for places up-country where they telegraphed 
to us from time to time that they were short. 


6228. It has beea stated that you engaged nurses with- 
out making enquiry as to their characters ?—There is a 
letter which Lord Wantage addressed to the Secretary 
of the Red Cross Committee, dated London, May 12th, 
1900. It is a long letter, but he remarks as follows :— 
“Tt has, however, come to our notice that other nurses 
have been appointed locally to do duty in the military 
hospitals, and in hospital ships, and some of them have 
been commented on in a manner that tends to bring dis- 
credit upon nursing-sisters in general.” Out of the 245 
nurses that were engaged there were but three com- 
plaints ; two were of a serious nature and one was of a 
trivial nature. 


6229. There were only three complaints /—Only three 
complaints against nurses brought officially to our 
knowledge. 


6230. Lord Wantage, I think, made those remarks 
in connection with the Society which was called the Good 
Hope Society ?—Yes; I do not think Lord Wantage 
meant this letter to be given to the Press without having 
called upon us first for an explanation as to what we 
were doing, but the Press were admitted to the meet- 
ings of the Good Hope Society, and naturally when this 
letter was read out it was taken down and published. 
But they never gave us an opportunity of explaining the 
circumstances of the case. 


6231. A large number of the untrained ladies who 
applied to you were members of the Good Hope Society, 
T think ?—Well, we were asked at times by some of the 
members of the Good Hope Society to employ ladies 
who were not trained. On a few occasions we did accept 
their services on transports going home, because we had 
not fully trained nurses to put on the transports, and 
some of these ladies did very good work. All through 
the transport work that was going on we had not a 
single complaint with regard to antrained nurses. 


6232. Then these three complaints referred to trained 
nurses ?—Yes; these three complaints referred to 
trained nurses. 

6233. Trained locally here, or at home ?—I think the 
two serious complaints were of nurses that were trained, 
one in England and the other in Ireland. 


6234. And belonging to the Army Nursing Reserve? 
—No; they did not belong to that. 
6235. With regard to the medical men ‘that you 








* Norz.—In addition to the Returns mentioned in his evidence, Colonel Richardson handed in statements 
showing Hospital Supplies and Comforts sent to Bloemfontein between 15th March and 5th May, 1900. 


(Vide Appendix—Richardson 5.) 
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appointed for the transports, how did you choose them ? 
_We interviewed every one of them personally—all 
that were engaged out here. 

6236. How many complaints did you have ?—Of those 
engaged out here I do not think we had a single com- 
plaint; the complaints were with reference to others. 


6237. Who had come out to you?—Ship surgeons. 
Perhaps in one case we might have been responsible, 
because we employed a ship surgeon who was already 
on a ship doing duty—employed by his company. He 
belonged to the ship. 

6238. He was not your servant, but the servant to 
those the ship belonged to ?—Yes. When we were short 
of medical officers, on occasions we made use of the ship 
surgeons on the transports. I need not tell you that at 
the beginning of the war we were short of medical men 
here to start with. 


6239. How many complaints have been made of men 
of that character?—Three. There were three com- 
plaints for intemperance ; and one of the men con- 
cerned was one of the ordinary ship’s surgeons, em- 
ployed on the vessels used as transports. I think there 
were only three complaints in the nine or ten months. 


6240. So far as youc knowledge goes, have you 
received any complaint of want of attention to the 
patients on the way home ?—No, except in the cireum- 
stances I have mentioned. Here is a form I should 
like you to see, showing the care that was taken with 
regard to the treatment of every man put on board 
ship, to see that every individual got what was intended 
for him. (Handing document to the President.) 


6241. This is with regard to invalids sent home ?— 
Yes. The forms for some ships had to be compiled for 
1,500 invalids that were sent home in very large ships 
like the “ Kildonan Castle.” 

6242. (Sir David Richmond.) What was the nature of 
the complaint against the three doctors? Was it intem- 
perance ?—Yes. 

6243. (Dr. Church.) Is there any other information you 
would like to give us?-I do not think so. Everything 
has been gone so fully into by other members of the 
Medical Corps. Of course, I was out here from the be- 
ginning of the war, and before the war started it struck 
me that the Department was very much undermanned, 
both with regard to medical men, orderlies, and nurses. 
In fact, the Royal Army Medical Corps to my mind was 
always working at high pressure even in peace time for 
some years back. 

6244. Have you had much to do with the orderlies ?— 
For a time. Before I acted in this position I was in 
charge of a hospital—before the war broke out. 

6245. I mean during this war, have you had an oppor- 
tunity of judging the work of the orderlies /—Yes, I have 
at Woodstock, because our office was. at Woodstock 
Hospital. 


6246. I suppose most of the orderlies that were on duty 
at Woodstock when the war broke out were sent on to 
the front ?—Most of them. We had to send on most of 
the orderlies that were employed there, and fill their 
places by men from the Cape Medical Staff Corps, and 
other men who were engaged and trained by degrees. 


6247. Did the Cape Medical Staff Corps do their work 
well?—Yes, quite satisfactorily. 


6248. There have been complaints made of them in 
some cases up-country. You sent a good many of them 
up-country, I think ?—Yes, a great number went up- 
country. Some of them were formed into bearer com- 
panies. 

6249. So far as your own observation went, were they 
competent for the duties they had to do?—They were 
competent. Of course, they were not as fully trained as 
our own men, but in time they made very good orderlies, 
and most reliable men. 

6250. (President.) Of course, in time of peace you can- 
not naturally keep such a staff of doctors and orderlies as 
you require in time of war ?—Certainly not. 

6251. Has it occurred to you how provision might be 
made for enlarging the ranks of the Army Medical Ser- 
vice with efficient members in time of war?—It struck 
me that in time of peace we had nota sufficient number to 
carry on the duties satisfactorily, because the amount 
of foreign service which our’ officers have to put in is out 


f all proportion with regard to any other branch of the 
Army. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
Adjourned until Monday next at 10.30 a.m. 
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6252. My point was this: Has it ever occurred to. you 
whether any provision could be made in times of peace for — 
augmenting the ranks in times of war?—Certainly ; to . 
have more medical men in times of peace and to have a 
reserve. 

6253. I believe in practice it is not found difficult in 
times of war to get volunteer doctors of sufficient skill, is 
it ?—Plenty can be got of sufficient skill from the pro- 
fessional point of view, but with regard to Army organisa- 
tion they take a considerable time to learn it. 

6254. I can understand that there might be some diffi- 
culty with regard to orderlies, ‘but is there really any 
difficulty in times of war in enlarging the number of 
orderlies by admitting and training other men ?—There 
is no difficulty. Plenty of men can be obtained, but you 
cannot make an orderly in a day. It takes some time to 
train them into hospital work. They are very good for 
bearer companies. { 

6255. (Dr. Church.) Do you not think that female 
nurses might have been more largely used at the Base 
than they have been ?—Well, we used as many as we © 
could get. 

6256. (Sir David Richmond.) Would you have liked — 
more 7/—At times, perhaps, it might have been necessary 
to have more, but I think, taking a broad view of the 
question, we employed all that were necessary. 


6257. (Dr. Church.) All that were necessary—but I 
put it rather in this way. Under the present system the — 
nurses are really rather superintending nurses than actual 
nurses as we use them in civil hospitals. Could not more 
of the actual nursing now done by orderlies be done by — 
female nurses ?—Yes ; more might be used in that way. 

6258. Do you think it would bean advantage that ata 
Base hospital, at all events, which is likely to go on for 
months, the female nursing staff should be increased — 
largely ?—It depends a good deal upon the class of cases 
you have in the hospital. With fever cases in the hospital, 
have more female nurses, but for the ordinary complaints 
that the soldiers suffer from I think orderlies are more — 
satisfactory—that is in surgical cases and injuries. 

6259. (President.) I can understand that  orderlies 
would probably be ‘better in surgical cases and venereal 
cases, and things like that?—Yes. When we had an} 
access of fever cases in the hospital we had more nurses. 


6260. (Dr. Church.) You think the medical side of the’ 
hospital would with advantage have more female nursing ? 
—My opinion is we have had quite enough of late. 

6261. (Professor Cunningham.) You speak of the 
undermanning of the Army Medical Service; has any 
case come to your knowledge where the wounded or sick 
have suffered hardship in consequence of this in time of 
war /—Not in the present war. 

6262. How has the deficiency been met—you say that 
the whole corps is undermanned, both with regard to 
officers and orderlies ?—With regard to officers of the 
R.A.M.C. 


6263. Do you not think the sick and wounded have 
suffered from this deficiency?~We employed so many 
other medical practitioners, qualified medical men, that 
when they were actually ‘brought in contact with sick or 
wounded men, I am quite sure that the sick and wounded 
did not suffer. . 


6264. So the emergency was met ?—Yes. 


6265. (President.) Your point is that they were over- 
worked ?—Yes, that is so. I certainly think they were 
overworked. 

6266. (Sir David Richmond.) If, in your opinion, there 
is a shortage in the Medical Department of the Army, do 
you think it would be greatly improved if there were a 
larger number of men, so that the medical men should no! 
have such a long peridd of foreign service as you refer to, 
and might, by that means, be more efficient by theit 
course of study at home?—Yes, I certainly think so. 
There ought to be more men, in order to give the medica! 
officers a longer period of service ab home. 

6267. You think they are too much abroad ?—Yes. It is 
very difficult for the medical officers in the Army to ge 
ieave for study, that is, to spend any considerable time in 
the large cities, such as London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Liverpool, or Manchester, where they would be able 
walk the large hospitals. 

6268. Do you think it would be a distinct advantage 
that Army medical men should have greater facilities for 
ee the large hospitals of the country ?—Certainly, 
think so. 
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TWELFTH DAY. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS, CAPE TOWN. 


Monday Morning, 27th August, 1900. 





PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). 


Sir Davip RicHMonp. | 
Dr. W. 8S. Courcn. | 


(President.) Before we proceed to take evidence this 
morning I desire to make a statement which I shail be 
glad if the Press will specially note. This Commission 
has arranged to proceed north on Wednesday next, the 
29th inst., with a view to visiting various military hos- 
pitals and taking further evidence. The Commission will 
probably arrive at Kimberley on Friday, the d1st inst., 
after making a short stoppage en route at Deelfontein to 
visit the military hospital at that place. After a stay at 
Kimberley of about two days they will proceed to Bloem- 
fontein and Pretoria, making temporary stoppages at such 
places as Norval’s Punt, Kroonstad, and other places 
where useful information may be obtaimable. The Com- 
mission will, in all probability, arrive at Pretoria about 
the 8th prox., and, after completing enquiries in the 
neighbourhood, will proceed to Newcastle, Ladysmith, 
Pietermaritzberg, and Durban. Communications for the 
Commission may be forwarded to the Royal Commission 
train at the various places named, and should be ad- 
dressed to Major Tennant, C.B., Secretary to the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission will be obliged if the Press will pub- 
lish this statement, and, so far as possible, let the local 
Press know, so that any witnesses who may be desirous 
of giving evidence, and whose names are not already 
known to the Commission, may be able to attend at the 
various places where the Commission stop, and give their 
testimony. 


Then I have to state that in accordance with the offer 
made by Mr. Price, the Chief Traffic Manager of the Cape 
Government Railways, Mr. Harrison, one of our body, 
who, of course, has very great experience, has attended 


Reverend W. 8. Swayne, 


6269. (President.) What post do you occupy?—I am 
Acting Chaplain to the Forces at present. I am the 
Vicar of Walsall in Staffordshire at home. I acted as 
chaplain to the Woodstock and Green Point Hospitals 
during the month of June and from the 18th July to 
about the 13th August—about eight weeks altogether. 


6270. Have you visited any other hospitals ?—I visited 
the Imperial Yeomanry Hospital at McKenzie’s Farm. 


6271. I think that is the hospital which we know as 
Maitland Hospital’/—Yes. 


6272. Will you tell us your experience as to these hos- 
pitals, taking them one by one, telling us what you found 
there, and, as far as possible, whether there was any- 
thing in your opinion to complain of /—When I came out 
here I was certainly pleased to find everything in such 

good order. The complaint took me by surprise. Con- 

sidering all the difficulties and the way in which men 
come down in such great numbers and go out again so 
quickly, I think the hospitals were remarkably well 
worked. I never heard a complaint. I believe that both 
Woodstock and Green Point Hospitals were thoroughly 
well managed. The utmost possible care and attention 
were shown by the doctors, nurses, and orderlies. I 
never heard a complaint from any of the men, and f[ was 
there every day. 

6275. From your position do you think the men would 
be likely to complain to you if there was any ground of 
complaint ?—I think they would have spoken perfectly 
freely to me. 


3892. 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FrepERIcK HARRISON. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


the offices of the railway company, and investigated its 
books and papers; in the result he makes the following 
report to us, which I will read :— 


Mr. Harrison states : 


That having spent some time in examining the details 
of the railway transport of troops, materials, and stores, 
he was satisfied that the best was done under very diffi- 
cult circumstances by the xervice given over to the Cape 
Government Railways to those points on the lines of rail- 
way communication where the military authorities took 
charge. 


Also that the best facilities and service were given for 
the sick and wounded from the front by railway. 


From the commencement of the war until the begin- 
ning of April the Cape Government Railways were more 
or less obstructed at numerous points, and, in many cases, 
by destruction of important works. This necessarily 
caused, a large accumulation of military traffic, especially 
stores, on the several routes, and blocked the supply. 


From the examimation he has made it is a matter of 
surprise that so much work was got through in the time 
occupied, with the rolling stock at the disposal of the 
authorities, and it was only by the exercise of great in- 
telligence, careful forethought, energy, and determina- 
tion that such a task could possibly be accomplished. 
He considers the greatest praise is due to all concerned, 
both the highest officials and the subordinates. 


The railway transport beyond the Cape Government 
Railways will be a matter for enquiry and examination 
by the Commission at a later period, probably during 
their tour through the country. 


called; and Examined. 


6274. You heard no substantial complaint ?—None 
whatever with regard to these hospitals. 


6275. There was no substantial ground of complaint in 
the conduct of these hospitals during the time you 
specify 7—None. 


6276. No complaint in any of the hospitals you have 
mentioned, including Maitland?—No. I heard of some 
cases lying on the ground at Maitland during June that 
rather surprised me. I was there each Sunday during 
June, and I always spent from about eleven o’clock till 
one o’clock with the men in that hospital—there were 
only a few there, no dysentery or enteric cases, so far as 
I remember. I could not think what the lady who gave 
the evidence meant, until I remembered there was a 
large marquee. They were all venereal cases. The 
men were dressed, and could have walked about if they 
liked. They did, however, spend much of their time 
lying down, because there was not much to do. They 
were not dysentery or enteric cases. 


6277. These were the only cases which were in the 
marquee on the ground ?—That is my impression. I went 
into the marquee and asked what was the matter, and I 
was told they were venereal cases. 


6278. (Dr. Church.) What was the date of your coming 
here ?—I came here on the last day of May, and I began 
my work on the 1st June. I was at the hospitals through 
June, and then for about three weeks, from the 18th 
July to the 13th August. 
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6279. Was any complaint made by the nursing superin- 
tendent of insufficiency of linen or equipment ?—No, cer- 
tainly not. There seemed to be everything in abundance 
as far as I could see. 


6280. (Professor Cunningham.) In your experience, 
when was the time of greatest pressure at Woodstock ?— 
There was considerable pressure when I first arrived at 
the beginning of June. I thought things were going very 
well ; every attention seemed to be paid to the patients. 
Of course, the pressure relaxed very soon after that. It 
is now really almost a convalescent camp. There are 
very few bad cases. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


6281. Were you in the wards when the patients were 


getting their meals at all?—Yes. 


6282. Was the food given to the patients in a clean and 
satisfactory way ?—I think there might have been more 
crockery. The butter was given on slips of paper. 
There seemed to be a lack of crockery, that is all. 


6283. Was the crockery quite clean ?—All I saw used 
was clean; but there did not seem to be sufficient plates 
to give the men their butter on. The butter was gener- 
ally served out on little bits of paper. That is the only 
thing I observed where they seemed to be at all short of 
apparatus. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Colonel W. Macwamara, R.A.M.C., called; and Examined. 


6284. (President.) I believe you are the Principal 
Medical Officer on the Lines of Communication ?~Yes, I 
have been so from the 19th or 20th April last. 


6285. Who was the Principal Medical Officer on the 
line before then?—Colonel Stevenson. He was taken 
up to the front by Lord Roberts. 


6286. Will you tell us what were the general hospital 
arrangements along the line, and what your organisa- 
tion was with regard to the care of the sick and 
wounded ?—I have sent in a summary, which I thought 
might assist the Commissioners. I can give you an 
insight into our difficulties and what steps were taken. 
In the early phase of the campaign, when there was 
only one army corps in the field, the personnel of the 
hospitals consisted of trained military surgeons, some 
civil surgeons, trained non-commissioned officers and 
men of the R.A.M.C., with the small proportion of 
nursing sisters considered necessary when the trained 
Medical Corps men are available for nursing duties. 
We have trained men, and we only put a small propor- 
tion of nurses for very bad cases to look after the men. 
The men are sometimes rough in the hospitals, so we 
put in a small proportion of nurses. In the larger 
military hospitals the nursing is done by trained men, 
and they are supervised by non-commissioned officers 
trained for nursing. Later on, when the Army was 
enormously increased, eventually to over five army 
corps, the regular Medical Corps was, of course, in- 
adequate, and trained men were not available in Eng- 
land or elsewhere. When I joined the service there 
were about 20,000 men in the field, but eventually Lord 
Wolseley said that we might put two army corps in 
the field. We, of course, contended that we could not 
put proper medical arrangements for two army corps 
in the field; but, as I say, we have had to put. five. 
Nobody could have foretold it, neither we nor anybody 
else; but we had to put five army corps. It was then 
decided that the Medical Corps would simply form 
nuclei, men of St. John’s Ambulance Corps, trained 
soldiers, especially those who on account of slight ail- 
ments, though unfit for duty at the front, were fit for 
duty in the hospitals on the line, and some men of the 
Volunteer Medical Staff Corps to supplement the 
R.A.M.C. for the less technical work ; care of light 
cases, etc., the nursing of serious cases being provided 
for by largely increasing the nursing sisters. 


There have been questions about our employing con- 
valescents, as they are called. We looked upon them 
as about the best class we could employ; they gene- 
rally had been in hospital some time ; they were per- 
fectly well, except they could not.do a ten mile march : 
some of them had simply slight hemorrhoids, or 
diseases of that kind: some of them had made a good 
recovery from enteric fever, and were good men in hos- 
pital. We did not want to deplete the Army; we saw 
what they were like, and we were able to have the 
pick of the men in the hospitals. This mode of 
managing affairs was the Surgeon-General’s idea. He 
explained it to me when TI arrived here, and I was 
delighted with the idea. They talked about getting 
out more hospitals, and he and Lord Roberts decided 
not to do so. We have all the appliances for hospitals 
as far as medicines and medical comforts, and every- 
thing like that is concerned. The materiel we want 
exists more in South Africa than it does at home. The 
Medical Corps is exhausted; we have no more. We 
will get our nursing sisters and men of the St. John’s 
Ambulance Corps. We must, reduce the nuclei of the 
Medical Staff Corps or dowvble our hospitals. Any 
man in his senses will see that the thing is not to 
form a new hospital when you have not got the 
arateriel. The thing is to take a 500 bedded hospital, 


and to form it into a 1,000 bedded hospital if you can. 
Our critics tell us we ought to have one hospital here 
and another there, because there are perhaps beds and 
things like that. That does not constitute a hospital. 
Men will die in an hotel one or two in a room it you 
have 500 in it all neglected. Our greatest difficulty 


was, there were not sufficient of the R.A.M.C. to pro- 


vide effective nuclei (about one-third of each unit were 
R.A.M.C.) and the personnel of the Corps were much 
over worked, especially as a large proportion of the 
officers were, on account of too much foreign service, in 
anything but robust health. We only get about two 
years at home for about five or six years in India. 
When we go home we have extremely hard work on 
account of the small number of the Corps. Our easier 
stations are taken up by retired men. The “ working- 
man” goes home after a tour in India, and he should 
not be over-pressed, and he is over-pressed as things 
are now. ‘There was nothing for it, however, but to at- 
tempt the best possible under the circumstances. The 
sick and wounded, however, fared much better than I 
thought possible. 


the arrangements that I found here were perfectly ex- 
traordinary—and I have seen something of war before. 


The sick have not always been treated as you see them > 


now. We do not question that. 


6287. What is your experience in other wars?—This _ 


is the best I have ever seen. 


6288. What other wars have you been in?—I was in 
the 1882 campaign in Egypt. I was in the last Soudan 
war. I was at the base hospital in Cairo for the 1884 
war in the Soudan, and I was at the base hospital at 
Cairo, when they were operating at Suakim. The base 
hospital was very good then, but some of the base 
hospitals are better here. I was in charge of it myself, 
and it was very good, but I say they have had better 
arrangements here. The sick and wounded fared 
better than I thought possible. This is due to a great 
extent to self-sacrifice on the part of many of the 
Medical Corps and the superior class of men sent out 
by the St. John’s Ambulance Corps. They were only 
trained for carrying the wounded about and treating 
men for drowning; that is what is called “first aid”; 


that has nothing to do with what a man had to do in — 


the hospitals. They were most respectable men, and 
with the nucleus of the corps and the nursing sisters 
helped us uncommonly, and we keep on getting them 
out when they can be got. Inestimable* services were 
rendered by the nursing sisters, who were all of them 
exceedingly good (some of them sent out privately 
from the London hospitals had great experience), and 
the medical officers informed me that they could not 
be excelled. The nursing sister question is rather 
extraordinary. We military surgeons were a body shy 
of employing a lot of \Sisters in the hospitals. Every- 
body knows that ladies in a place make it very nice, 
but I never thought you could get one lady to manage 
forty ladies constantly coming and going; but we have 
not had the slightest trouble. Sometimes in the hos- 
pitals, when the work is hard we put more Sisters on, 
and when there is very little nursing in the hospital 
there are no Sisters, which alarms the public. It does 
not alarm us. We put them where they are wanted. 
The difficulty of 22 Sisters arriving suddenly was met 
by Colonel Supple in an extraordinary way. The great 
difficulty in a hospital is you have to house them and 
treat them as ladies should be treated—differently, of 
course, from men. He did it. He is a wonderful man 
at organising these things; I was surprised; we never 
had the slightest difficulty with the nursing sisters. I¢ 
was simply wonderful. The majority of the ordinary 


That I can say, because when E | 
came here I had nothing to say to it myself. To me 
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ssoldiers employed did, as we all expected, the best they 
could do for their sick comrades. Civil hospitals ren- 
dered valuable aid; they were, however, in my 
opinion, too heavy and elaborate, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, for military purposes, when it is better to 
shave essentials where they are wanted than more 
elaborate arrangements, which are seldom completed in 
time, and which are only available when there are no 
sick to put into them, as a rule. A lot of them are 
‘ready by the time the sick are convalescent. 


6289. (Sir David Richmond.) Could you particularise 
any that were not ready in time to be useful ?—Very 
few of them were ready in anything like the time. I 
do not like to particularise if I might be allowed not 
to. You cannot expect them to be; it is not their job. 
_ 6290. Perhaps you can give us a reason. Perhaps it 
was not their fault if they were not ready ?—If you will 
allow me, I do not think I said it was their fault. Itwas 
‘merely the circumstances. I am telling the circum- 
Btances now with the object, if possible, of improving 
matters in the future—not of finding fault with anyone. 
There is no fault to be found ; I mean to say as a block. 
We all have our faults; the Medical Corps has its 

skeletons, and, unfortunately, they are always drawn out. 


6291. I want to get at the cause of delay in these hos- 
pitals?—I think a good deal is elaboration. They will 
not be satisfied with tents; they will have huts where 
we stick up tents. 


6292. Is it not possible they were blocked in some way 
by the material not being sent on from the port of ship- 
ment /—Quite so; it would be one of the reasons. It 

would be better to have tents. They are easier to get on. 


6293. Can you account for any of the material being 
‘delayed at the port where it arrived ?—The Line of Com- 
munication has never extended beyond the Orange River. 
My Line of Communication runs up to Kimberley, and 
that was the first place I was in touch with the army at 
the front. On the Orange River apparently, as there 
‘was only one line of railway, it was cut in two. It is very 
exceptional in war. A Line of Communication goes up 
to the end of the line of rail, and the army in the field 
-loes not belong to the Line of Communication. In this 
instance the Line of Communication was cut in two at 
the Orange River so as to give the front absolute command 
over what came up. You rely on the Line of Communi- 
cation, and your arrangements are made according to that 
theory, that in war the base and the top of the Line of 
‘Communication are one. In this instance it was cut in 
two. 


_ 6294. It has been stated that the Scottish Hospital at 
Kroonstad and the Edinburgh Hospital at Norval’s Pont 
could not get fully equipped because material was not 
being sent up from either here or at the port of embarka- 
tion. I want to know the reason why it was not sent up, 
and these hospitals were not taken advantage of at a time 
of pressure ?—No doubt they could not get up to the 
front. 


6295. (Professor Cunningham.) Have you any know- 
ledge of the delay that is referred to /—Yes ; I have been 
constantly going and asking them to send things up. 
‘There has been delay undoubtedly at the Orange River. 

6296. (Sir David Richmond.) Can you give us any 
reason why there was delay ; you say these hospitals were 
not fitted in time ?—Undoubtedly the delay was princi- 
pally caused by getting up other things that were neces- 
‘sary for the war. That I know. 

6297. You mean other things were more essential ?— 
Other things that we called “ military exigencies” we are 
told take the place of everything in the Medical Corps. 

-Of course, we must take the military exigencies. They 
are told to us, and we as doctors urge as much as we 
can; we probably say the military exigencies were not 
such that they should keep back hospitals, and the 
“General who commands the thing says. the other, and he 
is the only one who can judge. 


_ 6298. (President.) The Medical Department, of course, 
did their best to get up their own particular things ?— 
We worked as hard as we could. I had men constantly 
going to the railway station, and I was constantly bring- 
ing it before General Forestier-Walker, who did every- 
thing he could to get it up. That was all done; there 
is no question about that. We did our best to try and 
‘get things up. 


6299. (Dr. Church.) I am right in thinking, am I not, 
‘that usually you_would be the officer for communication 
trom the front to the base ?—Yes. 


6300. But in this campaign you were only responsible 
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fers getting the goods to Kimberley and to Norval’s Pont? 
——Y es. . 


- 6301. And then the P.M.O. with the forces was respon- 
sible for getting them on from this point?—He had to 
move the Chief Staff Officer to get them beyond this 
piace. When he telegraphed down he generally tele- 
graphed to me, too, and I kept fussing about, losing my 
temper occasionally to try and get them up. 


_ 6302. But you really were only responsible for de- 
livering them at this place ?—I was only responsible for 
moving the military authorities. I wags responsible to 
eel best to get them up by moving the military autho- 
rities. 

6303. (President.) The actual transport depended upon 
the military authorities ih, : a 


6504. (Professor Cunningham.) Having made your re- 
presentation to the military authorities, and urged the 
matter as strongly as you could, then your responsibility 
stopped ?—It stopped except that I should go up again 
next day. 


6305. (President.) You worried them ?—Yes, every 
day and sometimes had hot words about it. 


6506. Please to proceed with your statement ?—It has 
been abundantly proved that, given time, money, and 
transport, admirable and efficient hospitals can be estab- 
lished almost everywhere. On the other hand, I noticed 
a tendency to elaboration in the military hospitals which 
I deprecate, because I know it takes the time and atten- 
.-on of our inadequate establishment from duties which 
are more essential to the welfare of the sick. We have 
armchairs and all kinds of things sent in to the hospital. 
Ido not like them. It is not that I mind spending money 
on armchairs, and like having them, but it takes up the 
time of the orderlies in keeping them clean, moving them 
about, and looking after them. I do not like too many 
of them in hospitals. 


6507. Are those presents and voluntary gifts 7—Yes. 


6508. In other words, you think voluntary gifts may 
hamper you sometimes if they are not judiciously selected, 
or are overdone ?—Precisely. That is a point I want to 
bring out. Meant in the very best spirit, it dees a 
great deal of harm. 


6309. (Dr. Church.) From a medical point of view you 
would say it is much easier to keep a hospital in clean 
condition which has little furniture in it?—Yes, and In 
addition to that it takes up the time of the orderlies in a 
hospital. We have no margin in that way. 


6310. (President.) Will you kindly go on with your 
statement ?—Owing to the inadequacy of the R.A.M.C. 
there was considerable difficulty in maintaining discipline, 
distribution of diets, proper care, dieting, distribution 
according to the accommodation suitable for each case 
of sick alcng the line of rail, transferred from one hos- 
nital to another on embarkation. People who do not 
understand army matters think that the actual care of 
the sick man is everything. I calculate roughly it is 
about one-fourth of the work in a military hospital. You 
can only relieve me of about one-fourth of my work in a 
real military hospital with a civil surgeon. So many 
things have to be done for which he is not trained; the 
sick man goes along a Line of Communication ; the medi- 
cal officer who finds out whether he is fit to go or not 
must be a military medical officer, because he must judge 
the whole of the circumstances; it 1s not like it is at 
home, where you will not move a man until he is abso- 
lutely well. In military service you have to judge very 
carefully whether it is not better to move a man for his 
own sake and for the sake of others as well; a military 
surgeon must do that, and a civil surgeon will not. 


6311. (Dr. Church.) I do not quite follow this ?—Say, 
for instance, a man should be transferred to England. 
That would depend upon the hospital accommodation. 
Say he is here. Sometimes it would depend upon the 
hospital accommodation a man who is coming down would 
have, and it would depend upon the ship he is going in, 
too. 

6312. Why can a civil surgeon not judge of those cir- 
cumstances as well as a military surgeon ?—He has never 
thought the matter out’as a military surgeon does. 


6313. When he is taking military duties those are 
points that would come before him ?—They will not learn 
them in a day. Some of them now at the end of this 
campaign are excellent, but they were not at the begin- 
ning. The civil surgeon’s teaching is curious with regard 
to the discipline of a hospital. He knows very little 
about the diet of his hospitals, and the student knows 
nothing. He goes round the hospital, and such-and-such 
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‘the men that should go home and the men that should 
go to the front. There was also difficulty in furnishing 


6314. But he is a man of intelligence, and it does not 
27 Aug. 1900. take him very long to learn your routine, does it 2—It 


a takes him a very considerable time to know how we get 
the diet of that man. We have 500 men, and they are 
changing every day. He will not always learn it, and 
he criticises our complicated arrangements. 

6315. Perhaps he does so rightly ?—Very likely, but 
one has not the time to teach_him there and then that 
this is necessary. For instance, he cannot understand 
why he writes out certificates for each man going out 
of hospital; he does not do it in civil hospitals when a 
man goes home. 


6316. I can quite understand that it would be very 
difficult for them to get into your routine ?—I do not 
mean to say they do not do their best. We have had 
some of the most distinguished young students, and 
most excellent men in their own way. 


6317. I follow that perfectly. They do not take 
trouble in learning that routine ?—That is our difficulty. 


6318. (Professor Cunningham.) What you would con- 
tend would be this: that the system may be bad, but 
it would be very difficult to change your system during 
time of war. Is that what you mean ?—No, I contend 
our system is not bad. I contend that the civil sur- 
geon will not drop into the system. He criticises it 
a good deal because he does not see the object of it. 
I have taken a civil surgeon, shown him the object of 
these curious arrangements of ours, and he has agreed 
with them then. Perhaps I may say this by way of 
illustration. I had a United States military surgeon 
who was studying our arrangements. He said our 
Book of Regulations was too elaborate. He said, “A 
surgeon would know how to form a hospital himself ; 
you must give him credit for knowing all these things.” 
He then became P.M.O. of the army in the Philip- 
pines for a year. I happened to meet him when he was 
going home to America and when I was coming out 
here, and he said, “The first thing I must acknowledge 
to you is how invaluable your Regulations I used to 
cry out against are. I said I could form a hospital, but 
I found people who had not had my experience could 
not without Regulations like yours.” That is 
Lieutenant-Colonel Woodhull, of the United States 
Army. He acknowledged the value of some of the 
Regulations of ours which at the time he said were 
rather elaborate, and, like an American, he came for- 
ward the first time he saw me and said so. 


6519. (Mr. Harrison.) Do I understand your point is 
that there should be a strengthening of the Army Medical 
Corps by which they could get an efficient training over 
a course of years, rather than by adding to it in case of 
emergency by civil surgeons?—I contend we ought to 
have a stronger nucleus than we have. A certain pro- 
portion of civil surgeons are an advantage. But what I 
contend is that we must have a strong enough nucleus 
for these technicalities which they cannot be supposed to 
know. 

6520. (Dr. Church.) In your opinion is it absolutely 
essential that the P.M.O. of a hospital should be a man 
who ‘has the management of this routine work, because 
we are informed that the P.M.O.’s time is taken up by 
this to a very great extent and not by the care of the 
sick and wounded in this charge ?—That is the greatest 
possible fallacy—the faillacy of people who have not 
studied the subject, people who have not gone into the 
matter and who do not know what they are talking about. 
Some people have said the General could do what I do. 
I think at the end of this you will understand he could 
not—but people will say so. What the medical officer 
in charge of a hospital has to do only a medical man can 
do. He has to look round constantly and see that yon 
ave invaliding the right men, or you will deplete your 
army absolutely. That is one of his duties. He has to 
go round and make sure that the diets are properly dis- 
tributed. He knows how they are distributed and under- 
stands the organisation. Then take the case of some of 
the officers. If you are going round as senior medical 
officer of a ward you will see a man in charge of surgical 
cases, and you say, “I have a better man for surgical 
cases than that man.” Without saying anything, if you 
have Sense, you will see that that man will be on the 
medical side in due time, and you put anothor sureical 
man on the Surgical side. There are any amount of things 
like that which he has to do and which van be done by 
nobody else. With a more adequate and trained staff, T 
feel sure that the invaliding would have been less and 


the military authorities with the documents necessary for 
many purposes, such as information as to the whereabouts 
of men in hospital. The public must know that, if pos- 
sible, and that is one of the things we must try and cbrain 
for the public. Then we must send in returns so as to 
get the men clothed. When a man is at the base here 
he may be in hospital clothes or he may have a very 
small kit. If you do not give him proper clothes the 
“Absent-Minded Beggar Fund,” and everybody else will 
go for you for not sending him home properly clothed. 
They say we have too much clerical work. If you donot 
have this clerical work you will not get the clothing to the 
men. I¢ is the same when a man returns to duty. Cloth- 
ing, &c., had to be found without proper checks, leading 
to carelessness and loss of articles which could not always. 
be replaced on service. It is not the price of a suit of 
clothes. We make calculations about the numbers of 
suits of clothes you have at a place. A soldier takes one 
suit and selis it or does anything with it, and then takes. 


another. Eventually the soldiers will be without cloth- 
ing. Some people think it is the price of a suit of 
clothing. 


6321. (Professor Cunningham.) Do you not think it a 
waste of time on the part of a trained medical man to do. 
clerical work of that kind?—The thing is done by the 
Medical Corps. It is all very technical. It is not done b 
an officer but by a man of the R.A.M.C. 


6322. By a non-commissioned officer, trained as a 
clerk ?—Yes, and his work is very technical. We also 
train him as a medical attendant, so that in case of 
pressure he can attend the sick. 


6323. In reality he is a clerk, but trained to do nursing 
work ?—Yes, because we want no man in our Corps, if 
we can help it, who cannot help us upon an emergency 
to look after the sick men. Another thing is, we have 
rules for taking charge of a man’s money when he comes’ 
into hospital which other people do not understand. You 
must have hospital training. In this campaign we have 
had difficulties about that. We have not always been 
able to take the money from the men in the hospital, 
and they bribe the orderlies and people to get hold of 
what belongs to another man. 


6324. You have had difficulties, you say, in looking 
after the kits of men in this war?—No, it is the money. 
Our rule is to take away the money from a man when he f 
comes into the hospital, because it leads to the men 
getting drink ‘nto the hospitals sometimes and bribing | 
other men to get things. ; 

6325. We have already had some complaints in regard 
to money not being returned ?—There are always com- | 
plaints of that kind when you have about 6,000 or 7,000 
men looking after hospitals. These little skeletons must 
crop up. 

6526. You think there has been some thieving ?—Yes a 
unless the men in hospital are all angels it must occur. _ 


6327. (President.) Is there a record kept of what catia 


soldier brings into hospital?—Yes ; it goes into a book ¥ 
and it is handed over to the medical officer in charge. — 
In peace we send to his commanding officer to let him 
know it is there. In case the man died we might close 
upon the money, and that is a check. We do not use 
these checks so much in the campaign. But you cannot 

slacken the rules too much. If you do it leads to want 
of discipline. 


6528. Is the money returned to the man when he leaves 
hospital ?—Yes. 


6329. As to a man who falls ill in the field and becomes 
unconscious before he gets to the hospital, are there. 
men told off to make a note of what money they may 
find ?—That could never be done. You work as hard as 
you can for the wounded man; you do not care what 
becomes of his money. 


6350. So that money may be taken from a man before 
he gets to the hospital?—I am quite certain it must be 
taken, from my experience of human nature. 

6531. You do not think you can possibly check that 
in any way ?—That is rendered impossible, Thst must 
happen. We do our best and try a man by court a 





if we can get evidence. In one case an officer told me 

that a man going to India, who had been acting as a 
trooper, stated that he was able to buy things belonging | 
to other patients from the orderly, Everybody here got | 


* 


we 


into an awful state. To my mind that kind of thing 
must happen occasionally, especially with the regular 
troops. I at once asked him if he could get hold of his 
friend, and try the man by court martial who took the 
bribe ; but he sailed the next day and we could not get 
hold of him. Whenever we hear of anything like that we 
immediately try and get hold of him and stop him. 


6332. (Dr. Church.) Surely that operation could be 
‘performed by a civilian as well as by a person who has 
had a military training?—Do you mean we could get 
a man to do nothing but to take in money ? 





6333. Yes.—lt would be a great pity to have a man to 
do nothing else. 


6334. (President.) Your point is that you could not 
keep a man to do separate pieces of work?—No, you 
could not have a separate organisation. The rules for 
taking charge of money and valuables belonging to the 
sick could not be properly carried out; neither, I fear, 
could the absolutely strict account of stimulants so neces- 
sary to prevent the demoralisation consequent on easy 
access to liquor. One has to look after that. The supply, 
in some instances of wine, &ec., by civil societies which 
had not to be accounted for is responsible for many 
irregularities. In many instances, on convoy duty by 
rail and ship, civil surgeons had to be placed in sole 
charge when military training would have been invalu- 
able. We were on the whole fortunate in the class of 
civil surgeons who joined for the war. A good many 
were the élite of the junior members of the profession. 
They did very good service, and many of them, as well as 
men of the St. John’s Ambulance, learned military ways 
and organisation, and, after a time, became very effective 
in convoys, improvising small hospitals on the line, ete. 
They, of course, found discipline, not always judiciously 
carried out, irksome, and resented paper work which was 
absolutely necessary on service, though unnecessary in 
their experience heretofore confined to civil hospitals. 
The Colonial hospitals did very good work judiciously and 
sensibly. Towards the end of April the base hospitals 
were much pressed on account of the arrival of Boer 
prisoners, many of whom were sick; the large number of 
men who had to go straight from aboard ship and from 
camp before they did any duty, to hospital. Many of these 
latter should never have been sent out, and doubtless 
would not have been had there been enough military 
surgeons in Hngland to examine them prior t6 embarka- 
tion. Later on there was some congestion at Wynberg 
on account of the somewhat enforced evacuation of sick 
from the front caused ‘by the want of hospitals there. The 
traflic was so much congested that these hospitals could 
not be got on. Some of the sick would have undoubtedly 
done better had the hospitals got wp, thereby ensuring 
fair accommodation there, and not necessitating early 
evacuation as the lesser of two evils. Besides the 
evacuation being hurried and on a large scale, the train 
atrangements were not so good as one would have wished. 
Invaluable aid was given to the convoys by civil societies 
at the railway stations. These societies were thoroughly 
organised, and found out what the surgeons really wanted, 
and provided it. However, every man who was really sick 
was very well accommodated and treated at the base. On 
a few occasions some convalescents had to be accom- 
modated on the mattresses on the floor for a night or two, 
and were also rather crowded. On one occasion some 
men who went on duty at a convalescent depot next day 
were bedded down on blankets on the floor. At this 
time as many as 700 arrived from the front in one day, 
and there was a difficulty in getting ships to relieve the 
hospitals of the convalescents for home. In this connec- 
tion I may say that Captain Sir EH. Chichester, Chief 
Naval Transport Officer, grasped the situation. He 
seemed to almost build ships for us. The clothing of some 
of the men when they came down at that time had a great 
many lice, which we had a difficulty in getting nd of 
here. But we got rid of them, and I do not think many 
of them got on board ship. Everything possible was done 
to get rid of the nuisance. It was quite inevitable. The 
pressure lasted a very short time, though it involved very 
hard and anxious work for the Medical Service especially. 
I have already mentioned the valuable services rendered 
by civil aid, and I regret to say that, with a view to 
future improvements, I consider it my duty to give the 
reverse of the picture. Many ladies and others were most 
helpful in supplying clothing and comforts required for 
the hospital and ships. Others bombarded the hospitals 
with all kinds of unsuitable food, pineapples, blanc- 
manges, apples, ete., in driblets, which could not pos- 
sibly be distributed unless the medical officers had time 
to be constantly on the move round the patients to see 
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where they could be filled in. Each article had to be 
acknowledged in the public papers with the name of the 
donor. This involved more time of the personnel than 
could easily be spared. At times unsuitable and danger- 
cus food was surreptitiously given to the patients. It 
eventually became necessary to surround the hospitals 
with barbed wire fences and tofacethe inevitable conse- 
quences of an indictment of the R.A.M.C. for maltreat- 


‘ment of the sick. This indictment was made both in 


public and in private, and especially at meetings of the, T 
think, Good Hope Society for Aid to Sick and Wounded 
in War. A letter read at a meeting of this society spoke, 
I consider, in a very unfair way of the locally-employed. 
Sisters, who rendered us invaluable service. The men 
of the R.A.M.C., who tried hard to act up to their re- 
putation, were very much disheartened by these 
criticisms. They did not always act according to the fol- 
lowing rule laid down by regulation for them: “The 
personnel and material supplied by societies “desirous of 
rendering supplementary aid to sick and wounded in the 
field will be placed at the disposal of the Principal 
Medical Officer of the Field Force; and in all matters 
connected with the care and welfare of the sick and 
wounded, the commissioners and delegates of such 
societies will co-operate with him and be under his 
directions.” That was not carried out. As an instance 
I can give, vou were told not to send beds that were 
given to you to one place. It would be said, “I will only 
give them to you if you send them to a certain place.” T 
consider that is quite wrong. This rule is the outcome 
of the difficulties experienced in former wars. We 
suffered somewhat on account of the shorthandedness of 
the Ordnance Store Corps, but that corps did every- 
thing they could to help us, j 


6335. (President.) Do you not think female nurses 
might be used more frequently and in greater numbers at 
the base hospital, so as to free the crderlies going to the 
front —We have no crderlies here except these who are 
absolutely necessary for the nucleus. I have been trying 
to explain that we sent all the others who could be re- 
placed by nursing sisters to the front. 

6356. Might not the nurses be chiefly employed to do 
nursing at the base hospital ?—So they have been in this 
campaign. 


6337. Could stationary hospitals on the Line of Com- 
munication utilise female nurses more than they are 
utilised ?—Not more than they are at this time. When 
we saw that we had not trained orderlies we sent female 
nurses to all those hospitals. 

6558. There has been special complaint in this cam- 
paign of want of bed-pans. Hon do you account for the 
want of bed-pans?—That was material that did not get 
to the front. 


6359. Was there a sufliciency of bed-pans, in your 
opinion, at the base ?—In the hospitals that were on the 
line up I think there were sufficient bed-pans. 

6340. It was only at the front that there was a defici- 
ency ?—There was nothing of that kind here. We would 
buy at ance. There was never a hitch except, perhaps, 
for a day or so in buying anything like that at the base. 
I never heard of any want of them at the base. 

6341. You had no want of bed-pans here ?—No, we 
were always able to get them. 


6342. As to the men coming down from the front 
by train; there has been no complaint prac- 
tically as to men coming down by the ambu- 
lance trains, but many had to come down by 
ordinary trains, and as to that there has been 
considerable complaint of ‘hardship ?—They have had 
hardship. There was a pressure, and we had to remove 
them because there was no accommodation at the front. 
We had to do the best we could for them, and some of 
them came down when we would much sooner have kept 
them up for another week or two if possible. 


6343. In some cases there was complaint that they 
came down without medical men or trained orderlies to 
attend to them?—That was another thing. They cer- 
tainly did. They came down with a civil surgeon and 
the sergeants and convalescents themselves looked after 
men on the way down. I would have preferred 
R.A.M.C. men, but they were so precious at the front 
that as the lesser of two evils it was better to send ordi- 
nary sergeants down. 


6344. So far as you are aware did any train come down 
with sick and wounded without any medical officer of any 
kind or without orderlies ?—In a few cases, but no bulk 
of sick came down. We are very well off for surgeons 
as far as I can see. I cannot speak for up country be- 
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yond the Line. What I did about that was this : Every 
civil surgeon when he came down reported himself at my 
office. I asked him his difficulties, and what he wanted, 
and he told me. I did the same with the men when they 
were coming down, and the men told me in some cases 
they thought the men were well enough to be fed on 
bully beef when they came down. I saw men directly 
they arrived, and asked them. They give no complaints 
unless you try and get them to talk. I said, “Are there 
not some things which would be of use to you?” and we 
talked freely to them. You can always get them to 
talk when you let them know you want to do things. 
They told me they thought they would do better with- 
out the bully beef; what they liked was bread and jam 
and a few other things—not solid food. They were 
nearly all then recovering from dysentery and enieric 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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fever and things like that. So I telegraphed up to say” 
it was better not te send any bully beef, because the- 
man who might take it is perhaps really “seedy.” Of 
course, it would be a splendid thing if they could have. 
a proper kitchen upon every train, but that is impos— 
sible. You would have to leave the army at home. 


evidence on the line of communication I should Tike, 
in case there is any evidence you thought damaging, . 
to give further evidence ; otherwise I do not want to 
say anything. 

6346. With regard to the evidence we have had 
given if you have anything to say, say it?—It is not of 
sufficient importance I think. 


Colonel Ivor Herpert, called; and Examined. 


6558. Will that enable us to ascertain exactly what. 
was the proportion of the medical staff to the total — 


6347. (President.) You are on the staff of the 
Commander-in-Chief /—Yes. 


6348..You are his representative at Cape Town?— 
Yes. 


6349. Can you state shortly what were the particulars 
of the force in South Africa at the time of the out- 
break of the war and how it was disposed, so far as 
material for our purposes?—I have here information as 
to the force that was sent out: it gives the full details. 
That gives all the particulars of each unit, each divi- 
sion and brigade, showing the medical units and every- 
thing that make up that unit complete for service. 


Vide Appendix—Herbert 1. 
6350. It gives the medical unit as well ?—Yes. 


6351. T believe a letter appeared in the “ Cape Times ” 
of the 24rd June, by a volunteer, headed “The Seamy 
Side of War,” containing certain criticisms.* Your 
attention was called to that letter, was it not ?~-Yes. 

6352. And were you directed from army headquarters 
to enquire into the matter ?—No, I was not. Perhaps 
I had better tell you exactly what I know about it. 
When I saw that letter in the papers I thought it was 
a letter which was certain to give rise to enquiry, and 
therefore it was well to know beforehand anything 
I took steps to find out 
who the writer was, and he called on me at my office, 
and FE took down notes of the conversation I had with 
him. J found he was a Mr. Saunders, sub-editor of the 
“Otago Times,” in New Zealand, who came out here 
as_a volunteer. He was an extremely respectable, 
well-educated man, and he made his statements to 
me in very moderate terms. He said he was very glad 
to have the opportunity of giving his name and ad- 
dress, and that he was prepared to answer for it on 
affidavit or in any other way that might be considered 
desirable in the event of an enquiry. That was all 
that took place. I could give you the notes of the con- 
versation,t which I gave to General Forestier-Walker, 
who was instructed to enquire into the matter. 

6553. Did what he told you cast any light upon the 
statements in his letter ?—No, it was simply a repeti- 
tion of those statements. 

6354. Is he at the Cape now ?—No; he left the same 


day that he saw me for New Zealand, but he left 
his address. 


6355. Are you able to give us any information with 
reference to the complaints made in that letter ?— 
No, I cannot, because it does not come under my con- 
trol in any way. The complaints were with reference 
to the hospitals at Thabanchu and Bloemfontein and 
the hospital at Norval’s Pont, and the arrangements 
for the conveyance of the sick from Bloemfontein to 
Norval’s Pont, so that any inquiry about that would 
have to be made in the Orange River Colony. 


6356. Is there any other information that you can 
give to the Commission ?—I have brought the Commis- 
sion also a detail of the position of the field force on the 
29th April, showing the complete force as it was when 
the advance was made from Bloemfontein. 


Vide. Appendia—Herbert 2. 


6357. Does that show the medical staff2—I have 
marked upon it some notes showing which of these 
units, divisions, and brigades, were organised in South 
Africa, distinguishing them’ from those which came 
out complete from England, and also those which 
are incomplete in their medical units. 


force +—It will give you general units ; it does not give 
you numbers. For instance, here is a division, and it. 
is marked that each of the two brigades and the divi- 
sional troops are wanting in their medical units, 
Other divisions you will see have completed their- 
medical units. . Of course, I cannot tell you here- 
how far it may have been necessary or absolutely in-- 
dispensable for that particular division to have all its 
medical units complete. The duty it was told off for 
was actually on the lines of communication, and there-- 


6345. If there is anything else you would like to 
' say we should be glad to hear it?—At the end of the- 


: 


a 


> 


fore there is not the same necessity for its complete- — 


ness as there would be if it was employed actively 


in the field. But at the same time no unit can be- 


considered mobile and fit for any service unless it has- 
got its medical unit. 


6359. Is there any other information you think 


would be useful to us?—I may also say that the force: 


now consists of eleven 
infantry brigade, a cavalry 
and a mounted infantry 
Out of those, 
England complete in every detail, with their medical: 
units and all; the remaining three divisions were: 
organised in South Africa; that is to say, the troops 
to form them were taken from the Lines of Communica. 
tion, or were Colonial troops or militia, or other units 
like the Imperial Volunteers, and they were made- 
up into the required brigades to furnish those three- 
divisions and the extra brigade. For these divisions 
the medical units would have to be improvised. That, 
of course, the Surgeon-General would be able to tell: 
you more about in detail than I can. 


6360. It was done, was it?—It was not done at the: 
date of this document, because you will see there . 
that the units are not complete. But, of course, as L 
said before, whether there was an absolute necessity 
for completing those or not is a matter that rests with. 
the Commander-in-Chief for decision. How far, had. 
It been necessary, they could have completed all those- 
units will be a matter that would rest with the Sur- 
geon-General. 
would naturally have to draw 
Corps men from wherever you could get them. You get. 
your material from one place, your surgical and 
medical supplies from another, and put them together 
and make them into a new unit. Of course, there 
are at the base a considerable number of men of the- 
Army Medical Corps now; I should say on an average 
there are about 550; whether those men could be- 
drawn upon and the base hospitals left entirely to- 
civil management and administration is a matter 


infantry divisions and one- 


your Army Medical: 


which, of course, would have to come under the con- 


sideration of the medical authorities responsible. 


6361. (Sir David Richmond.) You, as representing” 
Lord Roberts here, are thoroughly satisfied with the- 
treatment of the soldiers who are supposed to be im-- 
mediately under your care ?—I cannot speak in that 


capacity, because I have no responsibility with regard- 
to that. 


6362. Have any complaints ever been made to you? 
—Yes, plenty of complaints. 


6363. Of what character ’—Chiefly with regard to: 


the feeding. 


6364. (President.) By the patients? Yes. With re- 
ference especially to the officers’ food I have heard a 
great many complaints. 





——_— 
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s 6365. (Sir David Richmond.) Did it refer to any 
special hospital?—Nearly always to Wynberg Hos- 
pital, because that is where all the officers are. Of 

course, my visits have been purely unofficial visits, 
because I have no authority to inspect these hospitals 


is a criticism of the existing system as laid down. Culz 
TEE am allowed to do that I could say something if J. Herbert. 
you wished me to. one 


6577. (President.) I do not know that we have to go 27 Aug. 1900. 
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of course, is not what you would expect. 
those are matters of management; they are not matters 


here. 


- doctors. 


or take any action with regard to them. 


6366. (President.) Complaints of officers or of pri- 


yates ?—I have had complaints from both. 


6367. Was it with reference to what one would call 
luxuries, or with reference to comforts ?—With regard 


to the officers, the tendency of all the complaints 


- 


was that the management was bad. It was not that 
things were not there, but the management was bad. 
I have seen it myself. I have been present when officers 


have been having their dinners and men have been 


having their dinners, and I think, considering that 
they were here where everything could be got, it 
might have been done much better. There was a great 
contrast, for instance, between the way that men were 
served here and in the Portland Hospital, which I 
have also visited. 

6368. Do you mean it was rougher?—It was dis- 
tinctly rougher. Officers did not get clean plates or 
knives and forks, and that sort of thing. It seems to 


“me a sort of scramble whether they could get them. 


One officer told me that he had to collar his knife, fork, 
and spoon, and keep it as best he could, or make his 
servant keep it during the time he was there. That, 
Of course, 


of the absence of essentials. 


6369. (Sir David Richmond.) You think there was 
plenty of food, but it was not properly served ?—I think 
there was ample food. 


6570. Both for men and officers ?~Yes. 
ple could be got—anything could be got. 


6371. (President.) It was rather the roughness you 
complain of ?—I think it was a question of manage- 
ment. I do not see the necessity for that reughness 
You expect it in the field, and nobody thinks 
anything of it, but when you are miles away from 


I think am- 


the front and have a place like Cape Town, and every- 


body in Cape Town anxious to do anything they can, 
I think it was a question of management. I consider 
there has been a defect in the management. I do not 


include any sort of neglect or anything of that kind; 
I think medical officers have more than they can do, 


and they cannot be good housekeepers as well as good 
It is too much to expect of a man. I think 
that is a matter which entirely turns upon the system. 
On the question of complaints I may say that I have 
often said to men who grumbled in that way, “You 
ought to complain if you are not satisfied,’ but they 
will not complain. They say, “Oh, no, what’s the 


good; we cannot put it right, and we are only here 


for a short time.” I know the General has made very 
careful enquiries in the same way after such complaints 
have reached his ears. The very same people who 


_ complain will not complain to him officially. That is 
_ why it is very difficult to say anything about com- 
plaints. 


6372. I understand that you have not had any com- 
plaints that the sick and wounded were not well 
looked after?—No. The only complaint made to me 
about the matter affecting the sick and wounded was 
made to me officially, and that I referred to the 
responsible officer, and in any case where a complaint 


_ of that sort has been made to me I officially report it 


at once to the General and direct him to make the 
enquiries. When visiting the men who belonged to 
my own regiment, or officer friends of mine, if things 
were not right, I suggested that they should make their 
complaints, and if they did not choose to make their 
complaints I was not going to worry the responsible 
officers by taking their business out of their hands. 

6373. (Mr. Harrison.) But you had such representa- 
tions made to you?—Those representations have been 
made to me. 

6374. (Professor Cunningham.) I understand it is 
your belief that the system is bad?—I consider that 
there is room for improvement in the system. 


6375. The duties extend over too great a range ?— 
Far too great. — 


6376. (President.) Can you make a suggestion as to 


an alteration to be effected?—Of course what I say 
now may not be exactly evidence on the question. It 


5892. 


into those matters except so far as you think any 
defect in the system has caused the sick and wounded 
not to be properly looked after or cared for?—In that 
case I consider the sick and wounded have suffered. 
I do not say that they have suffered essentially or 
‘that it has caused loss of life or anything of that sort, 
but that they have suffered by not having such comforts 
as they might have I am quite certain; and it is due 
to the system. 


6578. You mean that the outside public have sup- 
pled comforts which the hospital authorities have not 
thought fit to distribute among the men—is that it?— 
No. I will mention about the outside public separately. 
What I think is that at present the medical officer 
in charge of a hospital has got everything thrown upon 
him. He has got to look after discipline; he is re- 
sponsible for all the equipment, for the buildings, for 
the duties, for the medical charge, for the dietary, 
even for the supervision of the cooking and that sort 
of thing. He is the man ultimately responsible, and 
I think it is too much to put upon any man. 


6579. What do you suggest ?—I think if the medical 
staff were responsible for the medical care and, in the 
same manner as in civilian hospitals, there was a staff 
responsible for the administration of the hospital, we 
should get on much better. 


6380. How about two heads in a military hospital? 
—TI do not think a military hospital in that particular 
is in the least degree different from a civil hospital. I 
think it is a great mistake to suppose that because 
soldiers are connected with the army, therefore the 
principles of administration which work in a civil insti- 
tution would not work in a military one. 


6381. (Professor Cunningham.) Then you would ap- 
prove of having a general manager /—Certainly. 


6382. He might be a civilian or he might be ar 
army man?—He certainly should be a layman. That 
is what I think is the point. 
question of civilians or military; it is a question of 
professional or lay. My view is that the duties of 
medical treatment are so extremely important that a 
medical officer who has had the benefit of thirty years’ 
experience, and therefore ought to be a pravtitioner 
of very great value, ought not to be put to do work 
which can be done by a layman who has not spent 
those years of his life in acquiring medical experience. 
As regards what the President asked me with reference 
to outside help, I think there is nothing to show that 
whatever was sent to the hospitals did not reach the 
people for whom they were intended. I think they 
did. There is everything to show that they did. I 
think that a great deal more help might have been 
obtained from the outside public by organisation. If 
it had been organised help—and everything was ready 
to be organised—it would have had a good effect upon 
the hospital. I noticed that at Maritzberg, where the 
outside assistance was more organised than it was 
here. 


6383. Mr. Burdett-Coutts expressed a very strong 
epinion that it would have been better to have left the: 
base hospitals almost entirely in charge of civil sur- 
geons. What do you think of that?—I do not see in 
the least why it should not be done. As I said just now 
in my evidence with regard to the medical units, if tt 
is necessary to draw all your officers and men of the 
Army Medical Corps and take them up to the front, you 
must do it, and therefore the Regulations should be so 
elastic as to admit of that being done if it is necessary. 


6384. Is there anything in the Regulations to prevent 
that being done?—Yes. According to the Regulations,. 
the hespital must be under the command of an army 
medical officer, and that, of course, would create a 
difficulty. 


6385. (Dr. Church.) But I gather that you think 
there migit have been a lay organiza‘ion to manage 
these smaller details supplementary to the military, in 
the same way that in a civil hospital there is a steward, 
who is quite distinct from the medical staff ?—Yes. 


6386. (President.) Do you suggest that laymen should 
in times of peace form part of the military establish- 
ment?—Yes; I think it is absolutely necessary that 
your establishment and your system in times of peace 
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should be the same as in times of war, approximating 
as nearly as possible. 

6387. (Professor Cunningham.) Of course you would 
put the lay manager in a subordinate position to the 
P.M.O.?—The question of subordination I think is a 
difficult thing to speak about off-hand. There are sub- 
ordinates in different classes of work. The P.M.O. in 
regard to the treatment of the patients must be abso- 
lute. There must be nothing to interfere with that. 


6388. (President.) There must be responsibility, too, 
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for all medical comforts and all medical necessities? 
—His authority must be absolute with regard to ary- 
thing connected with treatment, but I do not see why 
the adminis:ration of d'scipline follows as a conse- 
quence on that. 


6389. This is a difficult question, and I am not sure 
we shall be bound to enquire into it?—It seems to me, 
making a general statement, that all details of that sort 
are questions wh'ch would have to be dealt with before 
a Departmental Committee. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Sir Joun Forty, called; and Examined. 


6390. (President.) i0u occupy an official position in 
the Red Cross Society in this country ?—Yes. I am the 
Chief Commissioner. Would you allow me to suggest 
that in a few words I might make a statement as to the 
position of myself and the Red Cross in relation to the 
Army? It will only take a few minutes. I think it will 
shorten the proceedings. I have been a Commissioner 


1 7 
here for seven months, and my predecessor, Colonel . 


Young, was, I believe, for two or three months before 
me. We have three Sub-Commissioners, one here, one 
in Natal, and one at headquarters, with just the neces- 
sary travelling agents and clerks. In round figures we 
have received from our Central Committee in London 
8,500 cases and bales containing medical comforts, clean 
clothing, wines and spirits, tobacco, &c. ; and besides 
that in South Africa in supplementing the Army be- 


pitals have been managed ?—Well, I think that evérything 
has been done that could be done under the circum- 
stances. I do not mean to say that the hospitals were 
a.ways in such a state that they could compare favourably 
with civil hospitals, but, as the French say, you cannot 
make omelettes without breaking eggs, and I have no- 
ticed in other wars it is quite impossible to have things 
exactly as you would like to have them. 


6596. Did any of the hospitals strike you at all as 
requiring practical amendments ?—I have seen field hos- 
pitals at Bloemfontein which certainly required all the 
extra assistance we could possibly give them. They were 
rushed with large numbers that came in unexpectedly. 
in fact, they were turned from field hospitals into sta- 
tionary hospitals. Everybody was working with a will 


and putting things right as soon as they could do it. 


6397. (Sir David Richmond.) At what time were you 
at Bloemfontein ?—My first visit was I think five or six 
weeks after Lord Roberts reached there. 


6398. (President.) Did you see those hospitals where 
the sick and wounded were in tents ?—Yes ; L saw several 
under canvas. 


6399. When you visited those, were any of the’ men 
still in bell-tents 2—Yes. 

6400. In what condition did you find the bell-tents?— 
They were overcrowded, certainly ; but I do not see 
how it could have been otherwise. } 


6401. You mean because of the sudden rush 1—Yes. ( 


6402. Was there a sufficiency of necessaries for the 
sick and wounded when you were up at Bloemfontein ?— ° 
Applications were made to me which I met as far as I 
coud with things that were absolutely necessary in the 
way of hospital furniture. 

6403. Was there any want of hospital stores at the 
time ?—I should think no want at all. It was more want 
of hospital furniture, . 


6404. That was the only matter you found a want of — 
at the time?—Yes. Perhaps I might say that I fully — 
appreciated the difficulty of getting hospital furniture up 
by the difficulty I have experienced myself in getting a 
small quantity. Even at the present moment we have 
the greatest difficulty in getting a single truck up. ; 


6405. You were speaking of the requ‘sitions made / 
direct to ycu in order to save time, instead of being made — 
to the Army Medical authorities. Who made those re-_ 
quisitions!—They were generally made by the P.M.O. _ 


6405. He knew you had: these materials at your dis- — 
posal?—is that it?—They knew we had means at our _ 
disposal, and if we had not articles we had the money — 
which we were authorised to spend. But there were % 
certain times when we could not purchase, as at Bloem- — 
fontein, for instance. We could purchase here or at 
Durban, but not at Bloemfontein, q 


6407. (Dr. Church.) What was the usual nature cf _ 
those requisitions ?—They were of all kinds, of the most _ 
varied descr’ption, from hospital necessaries, hospital 


tween £40,000 and £50,000 has been spent on hospital 
supplies. Then, besides that, other Colonies have con- 
tributed gifts in kind, and the Red Cross Societies of 
some European states have also sent presents of drugs, 
surgical appliances, and wines. The British Red Cross 
Society has also fitted out and maintained one hospital ship 
the “Princess of Wales,” to which H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales contributed a fund of about £10,000. They have 
aiso built and equipped the Princess Christian Hospital 
Train, and recently we fitted out and paid for a hospital 
train known as Train No. 4. When an unexpected ar- 
rival of Boer sick and wounded come to Cape Town, 
I applied for, and received from my Committee, a special 
grant to enable me to assist the Army Medical authorities 
in adding to the comfort of the Boer hospital at Simon’s 
Town and Green Point. The actors and actresses of 
London also supplied funds, which enabled me to have 
a special ward built at Green Point for 26 beds, and 
they sent out all the necessary furniture for that ward. 
Personalty I visit almost all the principal hospitals in Cape 
Coiony, Natal, Orange River Colony, and the Transvaal. 
One perhaps rather interesting fact is that I received 
direct permission from Lord Roberts to send up supplies 
of eggs to Bloemfontein in the month of June, and they 
were to be sent up by mail train every night. Between 
the 1st and the d0th June we sent up in that manner 
52,222 eggs. The army supplies for hospitals were on 
the most liberal scale, and it is probable that applications 
for help were frequently made to the Red Cross depéts 
-owing to the fact that the demand could be supplied 
more rapidly than through official channels, a requ'sition 
receipt alone being necessary. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to add that, after an experience of military hospitals in 
time of war extending over six campaigns and a period 
of more than forty years, I can without hesitation assert 
that in no previous war has so much been done, and so well 
‘done, for the sick and wounded as in South Africa. I can 
also assure the Commission that during the time I have 
been out here the most cordial relations existed between 
the military authorities and myself, and I have always re- 
ceived the greatest courtesy and assistance from them. 
6391. (President.) What wars have you had experience 
of?—My first war was the Schleswig-Holstein—that is 
# very old story—and I was all through the Franco- 


German war as Commissioner of the British Red Cross ergerisie ets luxuries, all sorts of th’ngs. : 
Society. I was with McMahon all through the Commune ,0408. Were you asked chiefly for foods or for bel — 
in Paris, and I was director of the flying ambulance with ding aie. were asked for food and bedding, too. I i 
McMahon ; then I was in the Carlist war in Spain, and @™ not quite sure of the exact number of beds that I 
the Turko-Russian war after that. aerate patra Rete bees es: eee bee ; 
; ; : ; chiefly throug e P.M.O. and Surgeon-General Wilson, — 

ieee Nou heve had’ considerable experiences in Con 7 éhink J let him have 300 iron bedsteads and bedding. 
aad a But the requisitions have been of the mosb varied. de- 

6395. But not of English 2—No ; this is the first time scription—bed-pars and that sort of thing. “ 


I have ever had anything to do with the English army 
i the field. 


6594. You have practically visited most of the hos- 
pitals in South Africa during this war ?—Yes. 


6595. What is your opinieu as to the way those hos- 


6409. Equipment rather than food ?—Yes. 


6410. (President.) Why was time saved in going ‘o 
you direc! ?—Because they can make an application to 
me, and in the course of the day, if we’have got the 
things, we can let them have them and there is no 
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eircumlocution and very few forms necessary. As I 
said just now, they make a requisition and give a receipt 
when they receive goods, and if we can furnish 
the things we do it within an hour or two. There was 
one field hospital I went to in Bloemfontein very much 
in want of necessaries, and, I think, I may Siy that 
within two hours we supplied those things from the 
depét we had there. 


6411. Suppose you had not supplied them, what delay 
would there have been to that hospital?—I think they 
would get them up from Cape Town. 


6412. You had the bed-pans with you ?—I believe we 
had a certain number. 


6413. (Professor Cunningham.) Can you explain 
how is it that you had them when the military authorities 
had not got them ?—In our stores we put all sorts of 
things which we think. may be called upon, and we 
send them up to our different depédts. Of course it is a 
comparatively easy thing for us to do it because it only 
amounts to a truck or two. It is not like sending up a 
complete hospital with all its furniture. Recently I 
have stopped sending anything except absolute neces- 
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saries. I will not send the luxuries, because I know 
the difficulty of getting truck accommodation. 


6414. (President.) You act with the army authorities 
practically 7—Yes, and in many cases, when I think a 
requisition ought not to be made to us, I consult one of 
the officers of the Ordnance Department of the Army 
Service Corps, and ask him whether they are out of those 
things. If they can supply them I let them do it. But 
things they cannot supply we endeavour to furnish. 


6415. (Mr. Harrison.) The local medical officer has 
authority, has he not, to purchase what he requires on 
the spot ?—I believe so. 


~ 6416. Do you think that his needs are met more 

rapidly by his acquiring them from you than parchas- 

oe on the spot ?—It is done more rapidly if we have 
em. 


6417. Do you think that his requisitioning you in such 
cases arises In any way from the fact of his obtaining 
them from you without question as to passing a bill or 
account afterwards ’—There is no doubt the requisitions 
are often made with a view of avoiding all the difficulty 
and trouble. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Colonel Harry Coopsr, called; and Examined. 


6418. (President.) What is your official position ?— 
I am Aide-de-camp to the Queen, Colonel on the Staff, 
Commanding at the Base. 


6419. What are your duties here ?—I command all the 

troops in the Cape Peninsula. 
6420. Have you, as part of your duties, to look after 
the hospitals in any way?—Yes; everything in the 
Peninsula is under my command. : 
- 6421. Including the hospitals /—Yes. 

6422. You visit the hospitals from time to time ?— 
Constantly. — 

6425. Speaking generally, how have you found those 
hospitals managed /—When I first came out here they 
were admirably managed, but when the pressure came 
later on I do not think that the arrangements were 
adequate. ‘There was a tremendous outbreak of enteric 
fever up-country, and the men were sent down here 
almost before we were ready for them. 

6424. They had not the means, I suppose, of looking 
after them sufficiently at the front, and they had to send 
them down here ?/—Yes, and we were not able to maintain 
the same high standard for about three weeks that we 
had originally and that we have now. 


6425. Which three weeks was that ?—I think it was 
in June. It was when they were evacuating Bloem- 
fontein. They had moved away two of the hospitals 
from here to take them up-country, and were expanding 
another, and the sick came down before that expansion 
was completed, and before the other hospital which was 
coming out from home had arrived. 


6426. Were you able to house in some form or other 
all of them ?—They were all housed and all had good 
mattresses to lie on, and were well looked after—much 
better than I have ever seen on service elsewhere. But 
ib was not the same standard that we ought to have, and 
that we have had at the base. 


_ 6427. There was too much strain upon the personnel ? 
—Yes.. 

6428. Was there a sufficiency of medical stores’ and 
necessaries /—Yes, there were always plenty of neces- 
saries. 

6429. There was no difficulty as to that ?—No. 

6430. You had room for the men and beds for them ?— 
Not bedsteads. We had them, but it is rather a long 
story. They have, as you know, portable bedsteads 
which they take up with the hospitals at the front. 
These portable bedsteads have been used down here 
when the hospitals were originally started. They had 
to take these two hospitals at the front, and we had 
to secure these portable bedsteads to send to the front, 
and it was in the interregnum, before replacing them 
with other bedsteads, that the sick came down, and 
they had to be put on mattresses on the floor. 


6451. How long was it before they were able to be 
put into regular beds?—I do not think any of them 
were more than, at the very outside, five days. 

6432. Did they suffer any hardships?—None at all. 

6433. Were they well attended to by the doctors and 
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nurses {—I think all sick cases were. A great many of 
them were not sick cases, but men who were sent down 
with a view to being sent home. It gave a wrong im- 
pression. The reason of my bringing this before you 
is that it has been made such a constant cause of com- 
plaint, because people heard of these things, and saw 
the crowded places and the men’s mattresses on the 
floor, and consequently thought that things were going 
wrong. 


6434. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you mean that the 
men were comparatively well, and it was no hardship 
to lie on a good mattress on the floor ?—That is what I 
mean. 


6455. (Professor Cunningham.) Those who were sick 
were supplied with bedsteads?—A11 the sick were prv- 
perly looked after. 


6436. (President.) Bearing in mind what you say as 
to there being this temporary pressure—I think you 
said it was temporary /—Purely temporary. 


6437. In your opinion is there any just ground for 
complaint in the way the sick and wounded were 
looked after in these hospitals ?—No, I do not know of 
any cause of complaint. 


6438. It has been suggested that the Principal 
Medical Officers are over-weighted with administrative 
work ?/—Yes; I most thoroughly agree with that. 


6439. Your suggestion would be that a layman should 
be there ?—Yes. 


6440. To be under the medical officer ?—No; I should 
like the head of a hospital to be—I do not know what 
title to give him—but he should be a kind of adminis- 
trator, something of the kind to be found in the big 
hospitals at home. They have various names, 
treasurer, secretary, and so on. I am not talking of 
field hospitals, but of base hospitals. I should like 
the head to be quite independent of medical business, 
and be simply an administrator who should be re- 
sponsible for the discipline of the hospital; I mean, 
that is to say, the discipline of the attendants, doing 
steward’s work, looking after the feeding and the 
housing of the people. He ought to have a clerical 
staff under him who would relieve the medical officer— 
generally one of the smartest and best of our medical 
officers—who is told off purely to act as secretary, and 
whose duties, as far as I can understand, are those 
of a kind of staff officer, and mostly clerical. In each 
of these base hospitals there are supposed to be 500 
beds, and we lose the services most likely of the 
smartest and best medical officer on the staff of that 
hospital. 

6441. (Sir David Richmond.) His time is taken up? 
—In purely administrative work. He is a professional 
gentleman who is trained for special service, and he 
does work which can be done by other people. 

6442. (President.) It has been suggested that there 
might be difficulties arising between the medical officers 
and the head of the hospital, if the head of the hos- 
pital was a layman. Have you anything to say as to 
that?—No. Of course there are always difficulties 
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between people if they do not hit it off. It is only my 
crude idea, but I think if it were worked out there 
would not be any difficulty about it. 


6443. Under whom would you put the control of the 
orderlies and nurses ?—Under the administrator. 


6444. (Sir David Richmond.) Would there be any 
difficulty in putting the orderlies, who are really soldiers, 
under the administration of a layman?—The layman I 
take it, from his lordship’s question would be a mili- 
tary man. I used the word “lay” in contradistinction 
to professional. 

6445. (President.) He would be a soldier, but not a 
medical soldier ?—Not a medical man who is acting pro- 
fessionally. He may have been a medical man, but he 
is to have nothing to do with the medical part. 

6446. (Professor Cunningham.) What would be the 
P.M.O.’s relation to this officer /—He is the staff officer 
with the General, and he is his adviser on medical affairs. 


6447. In this new arrangement would the P.M.O. be 
subordinate to the military officer or would the military 
officer be subordinate to the P.M.O.?—There is no 
P.M.O. at the hospital. 

6448. I mean the head medical officer in the hospital ? 
—He would be subordinate to the administrator. 


6449. Even in matters of treatment?—Oh, no. 


6450. Do you not think that difficulties would arise in 
connection with this dual control?—I do not think so. 
We have no difficulty now. For instance, the Army Ser- 
vice Corps have their supplies and work their own things, 
but they are subordinate to the commanding officer, 
whoever he is. The medical department is subordinate 
to the General. My P.M.O. here, Colonel Supple, is 


‘subordinate to me, but I do not interfere with him at 


all. 

6451. (Dr. Church.) I understand you mean that the 
administrator would be in the same position as the 
treasurer or secretary of a large civil hospital ?—Yes. 


6452. That is to say, he would have nothing to do 
with the medical charge and care of the staff, but he 
would have the management of the whole of the servants 
of the hospital?—Yes ; the whole service of the hospital 
—the discipline. The military medical officer employed 
in the hospital would be in the same position as the 
civilian medical officer, a medical practitioner called into a 
house. He gives his orders and advice, but he is not 
responsible for carrying it out. 


6453. I fully understand what you mean. It would 
in fact, be reducing it to the same administration as 
takes place at such a hospital as my own—St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, where the whole of the service of the hospital is 
managed by, and is entirely in the hands of, laymen, but 
the whole of the detaiis of the medical treatment of the 
wards is in the hands of the medical staff ?—Certainly. 


~ That is what I mean. 


6454. Do you think there would be any difficulty in 
largely increasing the number of women nurses at the 
base?—At the present moment, I believe, they have 
got sufficient for their requirements, but as a rule you 
cannot have too many women in the place. 

6455. You do not yourself think that there would be 
difficulties in maintaining order?—Quite the reverse. 
Tn all stationary hospitals I should like to see the whole 


-of the nursing done by women. 


6456. From your experience, would you say that it is 
quite impossible for women to be present at the field 
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hospitals /—I will not say it is quite impossible, but it is 
not desirable, at all events. 

6457. (President.) But at stationary hospitals on the 
line of communications they might ?—Wherever they can 
be housed. I do not believe in women being put under 
great discomforts at a scratch place, ‘but wherever they 
can be housed women should be used in all hospitals. | 
They are better cooks, better nurses, and better adminis- 
trators. In the question of linen and all those things they 
do infinitely better than the men. 


6458. Would you say that they should be directly under 
a woman superintendent ?—Yes, or matron, or whatever 
you like to call her, just as they are now. : 

6459. (Sir David Richmond.) Generally speaking, is it | 
your opinion that the soldiers who have come down from 
the front as wounded or sick have ‘been attended to as — 
well as could be expected ?—Do you mean up-country, or 
on the way, or down here? 


6460. Down here ?—Yes. 


6461. And no cause of complaint, as far as you know? 
—I will not say that. 


6462. Have complaints been made to you?—I have 
heard complaints. They have not been made to me ex- 
cept by the Archbishop, who represented some society, 
the Cape of Good Hope Society, I believe. . 

6463. He has complained ?—Yes, he has complained to 
me personally, but unfortunately he was unable to give 
me chapter and verse for any of the things. 

6464. (President.) He was only speaking from hear- 
say /—He represented a society. 


6465. Did he speak from his own personal experience? 
—No; I donot think he had ever been to the hospitals. 

6456. So far as you are aware, have there been any sub- 
stantial causes of complaint ?—Yes, I think that there 
may have been causes of complaint, but they were caused — 
by mistakes. 

6467. You mean isolated cases?—Yes. For instance, 
I heard of a man who was put into a ward suffering from, 
one disease who ought to have gone into another ward. 
But they were isolated cases which were not the fault of 
the organisation—mistakes which might have — 


with anybody. 
6468. What you might call special complaints of 7 
dividuals which might occur in any hospital ?Certainly. ~ 
6469. But no general complaints affecting any general 
management ?—No. 7 


6470. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you think it at all 
likely that a private soldier lying in a hospital would 
complain to you ?—Yes; certainly. 

6471. He would not think your rank too great ?—No. 
I have had men complain in other countries and other 
places. I think there is a very strong feeling between the 
officers and the men. I have never known any hesitation 
about that. The men will not come forward and make 
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frivolous complaints ; but, on the other hand, I do not 
think, if they have any justifiable complaints, that they — 
will hesitate to come forward and tell the officer. P 
6472. (President.) You think, at any rate, they would 
tell the officers of their own regiment ?—Yes. 
6473. (Dr. Church.) You have seen a very great deal of 
Service: have you ever seen as much done for the sick and : 


tion to me when I arrived here to go round the Wynberg 
Hospital, ; 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned, 


wounded as in this campaign ?—Never. It was a 4 
ca 
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Monday Afternoon, 27th August, 1900, 





PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (Presddent). 


Dr. D, J. CUNNINGHAM. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Sapper ArntHuR Evans, Royal Engineers, called; and Examined. 


6474. (President.) Were you wounded or did you fall 
sick ?—I fell sick at Pretoria. 


6475. What date ?—I think it was on the 12th July. 


6476. I suppose you were on advance duty ?—We had 
not been long in Pretoria. 


6477. You fell ill while in Pretoria, then ?—Yes. 
6478. What did you fall ill of Enteric fever. 


6479. You saw the doctor, I suppose, and he sent you 
to hospital ?—Yes, I saw the doctor. I was taken into the 
Trish Hospital in an Indian ambulance wagon. They 
had only just taken possession of the Law Courts that 
very day. 

6480. You stopped in the Law Courts ?—Yes. 


6481. How did you find that hospital with regard to the 
way in which you were looked after ?—Kverything was to 
my satisfaction. I saw nothing there that any man could 
complain of. 

6482. Did they look after you very well?—Yes, very 
well. 

6483. You were not too crowded ?—No. 

6484. Were you well fed ?—Yes, I was very well fed. 
The doctors worked very hard there. . 


6485. Did the orderlies work hard ?—Yes. 
6486. Had you any nurses ?—Not at first. They did 
not come up until about a fortnight afterwards. I may 


say that they could have done with a bigger staff, but 
what they lacked with regard to the staff they made up 


by individual effort. Sir William Thomson himself 
worked almost night and day. He took charge of a ward 
himself, and looked after the patients. 
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Sapper 
A. Evans, 


6487. How long were you there altogether ?—About a 2/7 Aug. 1900, 


month. 


6488. If there had been any good cause of complaint I 
suppose you would have heard of it from your comrades, 
if you had not seen it yourself ?—I heard no complaints. 

6489. Was the hospital in every respect well managed 
and looked after ?—Yes. 

6490. Did you have any other hospital experience ?— 
Only at Deelfontein. Of course, there was the trip down 
in the train, but they looked after us very well there. 


6491. Did they look after you at Deelfontein all right? 
—Perfectly. 


6492. Then I suppose you came on here +~Yes. 


6495. How long have you been here ?—About three 
weeks. 


6494. Is there anything you would like to mention 
about this hospital?—No, nothing. I only wish to say 
that they have treated us all very well. 

6495. You really think that they have treated you 
well?—Yes. I am speaking as a soldier in war, not as 
though I were in London. Some men have given their 
evidence as though they expected to be conveyed to a 
first-class hospital in London. There are many details, 
speaking of Pretoria, that might have been found fault 
with, looking at them hypercritically; but I consider 
everything has been carried out excellently. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private Watter MoGrapy, called; and Examined. 


6496. (President.) What regiment do you belong to ?— 
The 20th Company of Scotch Yeomanry. 

6497. Where did you fall sick?—At Potchefstroom. 

6498. When was that ?—About the beginning of June. 

6499. What did you fall ill of Rheumatic fever. 

6500. Where did you go into hospital?—I went to a 
Boer farmhouse first of all. I was there nine days. 

6501. I suppose they were not able at that time to 
move you?—No, not at that time. 

6502. Were there any other wounded in that Boer farm, 
or any other sick men ?—No, I was the only one. 

6503. Were they able to look after you?—Yes, they 
looked after me very well indeed. 

6504. Did the doctor attend you ?—Yes. 

6505. Have you anything to complain of under the cir- 
cumstances?—No. I went away from there to the Irish 
Hospital at Pretoria. 

6506. How did you get down there ?—I went with the 
train. 

6507. How long were you on the train ?—Two days. 

6508. Were there any other sick or wounded men going 
down by that train ?—I think there were five. 


6509. Was there anybody to look after you?—Yes. We 
were very well looked after in the train, and very well 
attended to. We got everything we wanted when we 
arrived in hospital I went from there to No. 8 
General Hospital, Bloemfontein. 


_ 6510. Where was the Irish Hospital ?—Ir the Palace of 
Justice buildings at Pretoria. 


6511. How were you looked after there?—We were 
looked after very well. 


6512. Have you anything to complain of with regard to 
that place ?—Nothing whatever. 


ee Then I believe you went down to Bloemfontein ? 
—Yes. 

6514. What hospital did you go into?—No. 8 General 
Hospital. 


6515. Were you well looked after on the journey 
down ?—Yes, I was very well looked after. 


6516, How long were you in hospital at Bloemfontein ? 
—About three weeks. 


6517. Perhaps you can give us some information with 
regard to that hospital?—We got everything we wanted 
there. We had plenty to eat, and we were very woll 
looked after. The doctor came every morning and saw 
us. We got any extras and medical comforts that we 
wanted, and when we ieft we got new clothing 
and everything, boots, socks, etc. ; all the underclothing 
that we wanted was supplied. We then went to Deel- 
fontein. 


6518. Have you heard any complaints from your com- 
rades who were there /—I have heard no complaints as to 
any hospital I have been in. 


6519. No complaints amongst yourselves?—Not a 
single one. 


6520. I am not speaking of formal complaints—but 
ordinary complaints amongst yourselves?—No. 1 have 
never heard of any complaints. We heard about the Com- 
mission, and they all said they did not know why it was 
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coming out, for there was nothing to enquire into. If 
you are carrying a field hospital it is impossible to look 
after all the men—it is quite impossible to do it. _ From 
what some people have said it would appear as if they 
would like to carry houses about with them. 

6521. Were you well looked after at Deelfontein ?— 
Yes. 


6522. From there you came down here ?—Yes. 
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6523. Have you any cause of complaint here ?—We who 
are convalescents would be glad if we could get passes to 
go and visit our friends. 

6524. Have you found a difficulty in getting passes to 
go out ?—~Yes. 


6525. Perhaps they are too anxious to look after you 7— 


Perhaps so. Hverything else has been very comfortable 


in every way. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private Ernest Henry Fenton, called; and Examined. 


6526. (President.) What regiment do you belong to? 
—The 21st Company of the Imperial Yeomanry. 


6527. I see you have lost an arm?—I have lost a 
foot and an arm, and I had my right fore-arm shot 
through as well. 


6528. Did the same bullet hit both arms?—No; I 
was hit with three bullets all at the same time—within 
a few seconds. 


6529. Where was that ?—Faber’s Spruit. I was with 
Sir Charles Warren’s column. 


6530. About what date was that?—The 30th May. I 
remember it well, as it was the same day that the 
Prince of Wales won the Derby. 


6531. Were you quickly picked up after you were 
hit, or did you lie any time in the field %—They could 
not get near me. I laid perhaps a little over half an 
hour; I do not remember very well how long it was. 
I crept behind my horse so that the enemy could not 
hit me any more. 


6332. How was it that you came to be hit three 
times ?—I was out on picket duty all night, and coming 
in with four horses, leaving the other men out. 


6553. The enemy kept firing at you, I suppose ?— 
Yes. 


6534. After you were hit once you held on?—Yes. 

6555. You think you were picked up in about half 
an hour?/—They picked me up as soon as the enemy 
had gone. I was quite close to the enemy. 

6536. Then you were taken down to the field hos- 
pital, I suppose ?—Yes. 

6537. Did they look after you fairly well there /— 
Yes, they looked after me very well. 


6538. Do you think they could have done any better 
than they did for you? No. 


6939. Have you anything at all to complain of 7—No, 
They took my foot off there. 


6540. Where was your arm taken off _—My arm was 
taken off at Kimberley, about five weeks afterwards. 

6541. How long were you in the field hospital 7—I 
was only there on the Wednesday. We left that place 
on the Thursday morning. We had about 24 miles to 


go in the ambulance. We stayed over Friday at a 
place called Smith’s Drift. On the Saturday morning 
we proceeded on our way to Kimberley. 


6942. How many wounded and sick men were there . 


with you altogether 
There were about ten. 


6543. Was there anybody to look after you 1—There 
were four orderlies. yi 


6544. Did they look after you well?—Yes. 


going down from Kimberley 7— 


6545. And did they attend to you well?—Yes. 2 


was quite helpless both in my hands, arms, and foot. 


6546. Were you attended to well and properly 7— 

Yes. i 
6547. There is only one hospital there, I believe ?7— 

No. 11 General Hospital is the hospital at Kimberley- 


6548. Was it in a building or marquee ?—A marquee. 
There was no building. 


6549. Were you attended to there all right Yes, | 


very well. 

6550. Were there any nurses ?—Yes. i 

6551. And had you everything you wanted ?—Yes. 
They asked me if I could do with any more.. I was 
very sorry to leave the place, to tell you the truth. TI 
was more sorry to leave that 
home to come out here. 

6552. How long were 
hospital ?—About eight weeks. 


6553. And then you came down in the ambulance 


train, I suppose?—Yes, a special ambulance train— il 


first class. 


6554. Were you well looked after then?—Yes, very 
well looked after. 


6555. Did you come here?—No, I went to Wynberg. 


6556. How were you looked after at Wynherg ?—I ~ 


was looked after very well. I have no fault to find 
with regard to the Sisters, orderlies, or anybody. 


6557. What have you to say with regard to this hos- 
pital?—I have found it very comfortable indeed. T 
have only been here since last Thursday, but it is very” 
comfortable and the people are very obliging. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private Wint1am Oiarxg, called; and Examined. 


6958. (President.) What regiment do you belong to? 
—I belong to the base. I am an old soldier. I was in 
the Ashanti and Abyssinian wars as a boy. 


6559. Were you in hospital there ?—I went to Netley 
after I was wounded. I was unconscious for eighteen 
months. I had a depression of the skull. I was hit on 
the head by an assegai. 


_ 6560. What regiment were you in then?—I was in 
the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, They are up at the front 
now. 


6561. In what capacity did you come here?—I came 
here as a volunteer. 


6562. In what corps?—In the Yeomanry. 


6563. Did you fall sick ?—I was sent from Bloemfon. 
tein down to the Pretoria base. I had rheumatism, 
and it ended in rheumatic fever. I was then sent to 
Deelfontein. | 

6564. What did 
with some horses. 


6565. You did not attend the hospitals ?—I was very 
well treated, more especially here. I attended this 
hospital before I went up, but it was in its infancy 
then. Of course, there were a great many things 
that could not possibly be obtained. I was under 


you do at Bloemfontein ?—I went up 


canvas at that time, and it was very wet weather. 
Naturally young soldiers complained a great deal, but 
the old soldiers knew that it was impossible to get 
anything better. 


6566. How long were you under canvas?—I should 
think about four months, before these huts were 
built. 


6567. While you were under canvas was there a suffi- 
ciency of orderlies in the hospitals to look after you {— 
Yes, there was. There were, of course, no nurses, as 


there was no accommodation ; we could not expect it. -% 


) 
| 
} 


6568. Did the orderlies look after you fairly well?— 
Yes, fairly well. Of course, the orderlies were not pro- 
fessional orderlies, and they never had any training. 


6569. They were not Army Medical men, were they? 
—No, they were base men, drawn from our own corps. 
They had to do the best they could; but under the cir- 
cumstances I think they have treated us very fairly. 

6570. Was there a sufficiency of bed-pans?—We had 
plenty of those. Of course, the convalescents had. to 
do the best they could outside. The. latrines were not 
built at that t¢ime. eae oo aah 

6571. Was there anything which you think ought to 
have been supplied that was not supplied to the 


{ 


place than I was to leave 4 


; 
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you altogether at Kimberley in 


s 
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patients in those days?—No. The only thing I think 
they might have done better with was the food. 


6572. In what way, quantity or quality ?—In quality, 
I may say that the food-was absolutely worse than in 
our lines. Of course, I quite understand that it was 
the fault of the men not having had experience. Most 
of these young soldiers here, I presume, have never 
geen field cooking in their lives. 


6573. You think the cooking was bad ?—It was a very 
small matter, but it was very hard upon those men who 
were absolutely sick with dysentery and such things. 


6574. How long did that last?—It did not last very 
long. The weather was against them; it had been rain- 
ing for days. We had to lie on the ground. No beds 
were issued, but we had mattresses. I had a kick on 
the ankle from a horse, and the rheumatism flew to that. 
Things were made better afterwards; since then I have 
never been in hospital until I went to Deelfontein. I 
ean assure you both there and here it was greatly different 
from when I served before. 


6575. It was much better than it was in the other hos- 
pitals in the other wars?—Yes. I do not think any man 
hhas any complaint to make here. 


6576. Bid you have sufficient medicines ?—Yes. 
~ 6577. Did the doctor look after you very well?—Yes, 
especially at Deelfontein. You see, I am a convalescent. 


T have got several maladies—valvular disease of the heart, 
and chronic bronchitis and rheumatism. Otherwise I am 
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fit to serve. I begin to feel better in myself now, how- 
ever, and I hope perhaps to volunteer again. 


6578. Is there anything else you would like to tell us? 
—Yes. As an old soldier you will perhaps excuse my 
telling you what I wish to. 


6579. Taat is just what we want you to do?—A couple 
of guardsmen whom I know intimately well came to see 
me here, and to my surprise they were in khaki. They 
were the same as myself, convalescents. I asked theui 
how they got out of hospital, and they told me that they 
had a pass. It appears that the P.M.O. signs a pass for 
them to be away five hours during the day. Those men 
came up to see me, but here we cannot get a pass to see 
our friends. We have lots of friends here we should like 
to see. We may have to go on board ship any day, and 
we should like to see some of our friends before going. 
I wish you would speak about it, sir. I believe there has 
been some trouble about the Commanding Officer. Two 
or three of the Yeomanry got a little “ under the weather,’ 
and it appears that passes have been stopped. 


6580. Some of them rather abused their liberty, was 
that it ?—Yes. 


6581. That is the reason why it was stopped, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes. 

6582. Very good. I have heard what you say, and I 
will mention it ?—Thank you, sir. I know that if I went 
to see my people I should not make a fool of myself. 

6583. Very good. Have you anything else to tell us? 


—There is nothing else. Everything is very satisfactory, 
and I have been treated very well. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private Francis Wars, called; and Examined. 


6584. (President.) What regiment do you belong to? 
—75th Company of the Imperial Yeomanry Sharp- 
shooters, Lord Dunraven’s Company. 


6585. Where did you fall ill?—At Twenty-three Mile 
Creek, originally. 
6586. What did you fall ill of ?—Dysentery. 


6587. Is that what you have been suffering from ?—No,, 
lately. I was invalided up to Marandella’s base camp 
in Rhodesia. Originally it was a hotel, and they called 
it Marandella’s from that. It was the base camp at that 
time. There I got malaria, and as soon as I got over that 
Thad an abscess in the elbow-joint. That is what really 
sent me down here. My elbow-joint is stiff still. I was 
sent down here as I was only a nuisance up there. 


°6588. What was the date of your falling ill?—I fell ill 
of malaria on the 4th June. 


6589. How were you looked after up there ?—Very well 
at first. The hospital then went away—I mean the people 
belonging to the hospital, and the fresh hospital was not 
in anything like trim at first. The fresh men did not 
know the ropes. We did not get the attention that we 
had before. They improved that, however, as fast as 
they could. 


6590. It was want of experience, I suppose ?—Not so 
much want of experience. They were very willing, but 
there were little things that they could not learn all at 
once in the routine of hospital work. Perhaps two men 
would do one thing when it was not necessary. They 
appeared short-handed. 


6591. You got sufficient food there, I suppose ?—Yes. 
6592. And medicines ?—Yes. 


6593. Did you have beds?—We had stretchers, which 
I think are more comfortable to lie upon. 


6594. You have nothing to complain of in that respect ? 
—Not at all. 


- 6595. Did you want bed-pans?—I did, as I was on 
my back. I had a very bad time of it. 


6596. Was there a sufliciency of bed-pans ?—They 
were short-handed of bed-pans, but there was always one 
to be had when wanted. They were only too willing to 
let you have anything they had got. There was generally 
Plenty of everything. We had pillows and all that sort 
of thing. | 

6597. Where did you go to then?—I was sent.down 


¢ 


vid Beira. We had to go through Umtali back again, 
and there was a hospital there, but I was not sufficiently 
ill to stay there. 


6598. What time did you land at Beira going out ?— 
In May. 


6599. Was there any sickness going up ?—I can hardly 


say. Iwas ill. I went up with about twenty; that was 
out of a great number, 


6600. Did many of your company fall ill of malaria in 
going up ?—Not of malaria—dysentery. It was not until 
we got into the cooler climate that the men went down 
with malaria. We seemed to catch the malaria down in 
the lowlands, and as soon as we went up it came out and 
we were down with it. Some of the men continued to 
keep down with it. They did not seem to be able to 
throw it off. 


6601. Were there doctors with you on the march ?— 
We went by train. That was really the only breakdown 
of the whole thing—the train service. The hospital ser- 
vice was good. 


6602. Did you have to camp out in the forest in going 
up or were you able to get right through ?—We stopped 
in the train all the time. The train kept on and on all 
the time. We could sleep in the train as it went up. 
Each man had a stretcher which lay across his trunk, and 
he lay on it. A doctor went up with us. I am not sure 
whether there was one in each truck, but there was a 
doctor in the truck I was in. 


6603. Were you looked after when you were being 
brought back to Beira ?—Yes, 


6604. Were you very well looked after?—We were 
thoroughly well looked after. 


6605. How about the hospital ship; I suppose you 
came down in a hospital ship from Beira?—Noj; we were 
put on board the German mail boat. 


6606. Were you well looked after?—Yes. The Ger 
mans did not understand very mvch English, however. 


6607. The: yor came down here?—We went to Dur- 
ban, and then we were trans-shipped on to one of the 
P. and O. boats which was used as a transport. 

6608. Were you well Jooked after when on board that 
boat ?—Yes. 

£609. And have you been well looked:after here ?—It is 
like home here. Of course, the climate down here is 
very different from what it was up there. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Pte. 
W. Clarke. 


27 Aug. 1900, 
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Private J. Arxryson, called ; and Examined. 


6610. (President.) What regiment are you in?—The 
49th Company of the Imperial Yeomanry. 

6611. Where did you fall ill?—At Bloemfontein. 

6612. On what date ?—Some time in May. 

6613. What did you fall ill of ?—Knteric. 

6614. What hospital did you go to?—I think it was 
No. 9 General Hospital. 

6615. Were you in a marquee, or in a bell-tent ?— 
In a bell-tent. 

6616. How were you looked after in that bell-tent ?— 
I was looked after as well as could be expecied, I 
suppose, 

6617. How long were you in the bell-tent?—I was 
there nearly a week. 

6618. Where were you shifted then?—To Deelfontein. 

6619. Straight down from the bell-tent to Deelfon- 
tein /—Yes. 

6620. How were you looked after on the passage 
down !—I was looked after pretty well. 

6621. Have you, in your opinion, any cause of com- 
plaint as to the way in which you were looked after in 


the bell-tent?—No; we were on the ground—ihat is 
all. 


6622. What did you have under you—a mattress 1— 
No. 


6623. A coat?—An oil-cloth sheet and a blanket. 


6624. Were you warm enough?—Yes, I was pretty 
fair. 


6625. Is there anything, in your opinion, to complain 
about as to the way in which you were looked after im 
that bell-tent?—No. ; 


6625. Did the doctors and orderfies go round ?—Yes. 
6627. And did they really look after you well?—Yes: 


6628. Did you ever hear any complaint from your 
comrades in the bell-tents?—No. 


6629. 
6630. 
6631. 
6652. 
6633. 


No complaints?—I did not hear of any. 

Then you came down to Deelfontein ?—Yes. 
How were you looked after there?—Very well. 
Then you came on here?—Yes. 

Have you been well looked after here /—Yes. 


6634. Are there any complaints which you think 
ought to be brought against anybody ?—None whatever. 
We should, however, like to have passes to be able to 
go out and see our friends. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. W. 8S. Surru, called ; and Examined. 


6655. (President.) I believe you are a civil surgeon? 
—Yes. From the 2drd April to the 10th June I was 
acting as civil surgeon to this hospital, Captain Lea 
being the P.M.O. Captain John McMullin was my 
assistant surgeon, and on a certain afternoon, I cannot 
remember the date exactly, Mr. Burdett-Coutts was 
brought over here by Captain Skipworth. I personally 
veok him round the hospital. He enquired how many 
beds there were. I replied about 50. He also en- 
quired how many medical men there were. I explained 
to him that there were three, Captain Lea, P.M.O., 
myself, and my assistant surgeon. He, in writing to the 
“Times,” said that he visited Mackenzie’s Farm Hos- 
pital where there were 50 beds and only one medical man 
to look after them. With regard to the case of Mrs. 
Wakefield, I did not see her that afternoon when she 
came over; but she said she found dysenteric patients 
lying in a marquee where the ground had been sodden. 
As a matter of fact, these were venereal cases. They 
were not on bedsteads, but they were lying on stretchers. 
They had the option of going into the hospital and 
being upon beds, but they preferred the marquee. 
They could hardly be considered as invalids, as many of 
them were doing light employment. *~ They were kept 
so that they could not be about camp. They were all 
able to do something. Of course we would not let 
venereal patients go amongst their fellow comrades in 
the hospital. They were doing light work—drawing 
rations for the other men, and that sort of thing. 


6636. Is that, as far as you are aware, the only 
foundation of Mrs. Wakefield’s statement ?—Yes. 
‘here were no dysenteric patients lying on the ground 
then. I should also like to state that there were many 
men kept in this hospital who were not actually ill, 
and for this reason: if they had been rational beings 
they might have been treated in their own tents, but 
they were not to be trusted as to matters of diet. 


6637. You mean that their diet had to be specially 
looked after ?—Yes. They thad slight attacks of 
diarrhoea and dysentery, and we put them on milk diet. 
We tried to treat them in their own tents, there were 
6,000 Yeomanry in the camp then, but they were not 
to be trusted. ‘They would go about and eat cake and 
drink beer. For their ‘own sakes wetook them into hos- 
pital. Many of objected to obey the rules of enforced 
confinement, and it caused a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion. We tried to treat them in their own tents, but 
we found morning after morning that they were no 
better. ‘As soon as we had them in hospital for a 
couple of days we found we could turn them out as 
cured simply from dieting them properly. 

6658. Would you tell us the condition of this hospital 
when you first joined ?—When I first joined there were 
only two marquees. The iron hospital was not then 
constructed. At that time there certainly was a great 
deal of dysentery in the camp, but the hospital was 


completed as rapidly as possible and the men were put. 
in there. 


6649. Did the men suffer much in the meantime in 
these tents ’—Certainly not. They had every attention 
paid to them by the orderlies. They are not R.A.M.C. 
men, but the orderlies did their best. 


6640. Were they, in your opinion, welllooked after ?— 
Yes. In two or three severe cases my assistant, Cap- 
tain John McMullin and myself were up for a couple of 
hours at night in turn with several dysenteric patients. 
We bad no women nurses, I am giad to say. I would 
fur rather be without them. Subsequent to about the 
middle of June my connection with this hospital en- 
firely ceased. I was appointed P.M.O. to the Cavalry 
and Artillery Depdét, Maitland. 


6641. Did you ever hear any complaints of bad ac- 
commodation?—-We were pressed at one time, but the 
accommodation was got up certainly by the next day.. 
There were 6,000 Yeomanry here then. They had 
orders to move away at two hours’ notice. There were 
men they could not take up with them here slightly 
ill, and they were sent up here in hospital, it melee in- 
tended that they should follow on im two or three days. 
As they were not actually’ill we put them on stretchers: 
on the ground until we could get sufficient beds for 
them. | 

6642. Did they suffer in any way, in your opimon? 
—No, certainly not. They would rather be on the 
ground than on bedsteads. | 

6643. When you took over this camp was there a pro- 
per supply of drugs ?—EHxcellent. | 

6644. And was there a proper supply of all medical 
necessaries?—If we wanted splints or anything of that 
sort we only had to send down to the base for them, 
and we got them as quickly as possible. We had every- 
thing here in the way of bandages, dressings and so 
forth, and we had a most excellent compounder and — 
dresser, who is still here. a 

6645. If you wanted things you could order them #— 
Yes. — 

é i 

6646. You have that authority 1—Yes. : 

6647. Did you act upon that authority?—It was 
never required. I should have done so had I wanted. 

6648. In your opinion is there really any substantial 
foundation for any complaint against this hospital?— 
None whatever. ; 

6649. I believe you have visited Woodstock Hospital? 
—I never visited it, but I went to see two patients that 
I had sent down from Maitland. — . 

6650. You would not, therefore, like to give am 


opinion with regard to Woodstock?—No. I only went 
to see my own men. I interfered with nothing else. 


. 6654. (President.) I believe you wish to tell some of 


} 


; 


in the afternoon. 


j 


6651. Is there anything else you would like to tell us? 
—I have nothing else to say in connection with this 
camp. I should like to impress upon people with re- 
gard to the Cavalry and Artillery Depét that there 
never has been a hospital at all. The men are sent away 
at once to Woodstock. When the men were in tents and 
before all the huts were completed I asked to have the 
first hut put aside to put men in who came down from 
the front and could not be taken into Woodstock the 
same night as they could be better under cover. For 
these men it was arranged that there should be a supply 
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of milk twice a day; if they preferred to have milk 
They had milk and brandy ; but the place never in any 
Haas has been a hospital. It was merely a detention 
rut. 


6652. Have you anything to say with regard to the 
other hospital—Claremont ?—I have been there to see a 
convalescent friend of mine, but 1 cannot say anything 
about it. ae : 


3 ; Lf 
6655. Is there any other information you would like 
to give us?/—No. 


(The witness withdrew.)* 


A Lapy, living in Pietermaritzberg, who attended Fort Napier Hospital as a Volunteer Nurse, called; and 


Hxamined. 


your experiences to the Commission/—Yes. I am not 
a nurse, but I was on the Visiting Committee at 
Pietermaritzberg, and I used to visit the hospitals 
there a great deal. I saw how the men were treated 
at Fort Napier Hospital. 


6655. On what dates were you there?—I was there 


during December, January and February. 


6656. What have you to say with regard to Fort 
Napier Hospital?—In the first place I do not think 
each ward had enough orderlies. 

6657. Do you know how many orderlies there were? 
—There were only two orderlies, and there were 30 
beds, in the particular ward I am going to refer to. 


6658. Were there any nurses?—There were two 
nurses, who came on in the morning and went off again 
They were not in the ward during 
the night. They were two day orderlies and two night 
orderlies. 

6659. And two nurses who you say attended during 
the day?’—Yes, and the two day orderlies. This par- 
ticular ward was over-run with bugs. It was simply 
alive. 


6660. Is not that a very prevalent state of affairs in 


these parts?—No; you do not expect it in a hospital. 


6661. Are not steps taken to try and prevent it?— 
No steps were taken. When I spoke of it I was told 
that it could not be helped as they were old barrack 
rooms. All the barrack rooms were being used as a 
hospital in Pietermaritzberg. There was one young 
fellow there in the Irish Fusiliers. He had had his 
leg broken in action at the Colenso fight, and his leg 
was in splints. He had not been attended to for a 
long time. He was at this hospital for several weeks. 
His leg had not been attended to for a long time. The 
orderly would do the top part of the bandage, but 
would never attend to the foot part. When I was 
down there this young fellow complained of itching 
most dreadfully. He complained of it for a long 
time. He said, “I don’t mind the itching, as it 
is a sign it is getting well,” but it worried him so 
dreadfully. I asked the nurse in charge if she had not 
better remove the bandage. When she removed the 
bandage there was a nest of bugs in the splints on 


this poor boy’s foot! That is dreadful ! 


6662. Whose fault was it?—The orderly’s. 


6663. Did not the doctor go round and see the 
patients?—The doctors go round. They enquire how 
the men are feeling, and ask the nurses whether they 


have taken the temperature, and if there are any signs 


for the better or worse. 


6664. This young fellow’s leg that you refer to was 
in splints, it had not to be dressed ?—No. 


6665. Then the real thing was that they ought to 
have investigated his complaint before as to the 
itching Certainly ; that is what they should have 
done. 


6666. What I want to find out is this; was it any 
neglect on their part, not investigating the splints /—1 
think it was neglect on their part. 


6667. It would not have been part of their ordinary 
proper work, but for the complaint?—No. But when 
he said he was feeling all this discomfort I think they 
should have removed the bandage. Another case was 
that of a young man I know. He is a friend of mine. 
He was also wounded at the same fight, at Colenso. 
The bullet was removed on the field, and he had his 
field dressing on when he came into hospital, and it 
_¥as on two days before his wound was attended to. 
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6668. Which hospital are you referring to?—The 
same hospital, Fort Napier Hospital. 
_ 6669. On what date was he wounded ?—On the 15th 
December, at Colenso. 

6670. His wound was dressed on the field ?—Yes ; 


the wound was dressed on the field, and the bullet 
was removed. 


6671. Was he taken to the field hospital first ?— 
Yes, he was taken to the field hospital and had the 
bullet removed. All the patients were sent down at 
once to Pietermaritzberg. 

6672. Your point is that he had been on the spot 
over two days without having his wound dressed ?— 


Yes. 


6673. Who was the doctor in charge of the hospital 
at that time?’—Different doctors came and visited the 
different wards every day. 

6674, Who was responsible ?—Colonel Johnston. 
was the P.M.O. 

6675. Is he there now ?—I have left Pietermaritzberg 
now for nearly three months, and I could not tell you. 
This young man was brought into the hospital, and his 
wound was only dressed on the night of the second 
day after he arrived. He still had all his hard, blood- 
stained clothing and everything cn. 

6676. What is the name of the volunteer you are 
speaking of Mr. Lewis. He is at Netley. He is 
writing himself to the papers about this, and is giving 
evidence in England. 

6677. Did we examine him at Netley?—I do not 
know. He is at Netley now. 

6678. Was there any reason why his wound was not 
examined ?—Simply because they were over-worked ; 
they had not time. 

6679. It was after Colenso?—Yes. 


6680. A great many came down from Colenso, I 
believe ?—Yes, about 150. 


6681. They came down suddenly, did they not?— 
Yes, at different intervals—different train loads. 

6682. How many doctors were in the hospital at that 
time ?—I think three; in this particular ward I know 
there was one civilian doctor, Dr. Lyons, from Johan- 
nesberg. I asked him if he would have a look at Mr. 
Lewis’s wound. 

6683. You think Mr. Lewis was not attended to be- 
cause of pressure ?—That is what the orderly said. I 
spoke to the orderly and asked when he was going to. 
attend to Mr. Lewis, and giye him some clean things. 
He said he had no time. They were overworked. I do 
not think these orderlies do their duty. 

6684. One must not generalise too much—you mean 
in that hospital ?—I am talking of that one particular 
hospital. 

6685. You are speaking of Fort Napier?—I am talk- 
ing about this one particular hospital. 

6686. You think the orderlies in that hospital did 
not perform their duties properly 7—No, they did nct. 
They neglected a lot of their work. If a man was 
able to hop out of bed the orderlies would tell him to 
make his own bed. : 

6687. You think the orderlies were not only insuffi- 
cient in number but you think they did not do their 
duty, and they were not kind to the patients 7—That 1s 
so. I may say I have come across some orderlies whe 
were very good ; but there are a lot of bad unes. 

6688. In that hospital?—Yes, in that hospital. 


6689. Are there any other cases which you know 


He 
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of your own knowledge ?—Those are the two particular 
cases I told Captain Skipworth about, and he said I 
ought to come here and mention it. I did not want to 
come, as I am trying to get on the nursing staff again. 


6690. You have been a nurse before ?—I was helping 
in the hospital at Pietermaritzberg. That is how I 
got to know it. 

6691. As you were a nurse at that time ?—I was only 
just helping. 

6692. These are serious allegations?—I think there 
were several cases of that sort. I know of another 
case also in Maritzberg, but not at Fort Napier. 
Another young fellow himself, who was also at the 
Colenso fight, was in the College Hospital for three 
days before he had any attention shown to him at all. 


6693. What was his name?—Trooper Wilson. 


6694. What regiment did he belong to ?—Thorney- 
eroft’s. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Trooper JoHN Stewart, called ; and Examined. 


6702. (President.) What regiment are you in?—67th 
Company Sharpshooters. 

6703. Where did you fall sick ?—I fell sick when I 
arrived at Beira. 

6704. When was that ?—About the 10th May. 

6705. Were you at Beira when you fell ill, or did you 
fall ill on the way up-country ?—I fell all just as we were 
going up-country. 

6706. In the train ?—Yes. 

6707. Of what did you fall ill?~I had a touch of 
malarial fever. 

6708. On that train did you stop on the way up ’—No, 
we went to Twenty-three Mile Creek. 

6709. Then yow camped ?—Yes. 

6710. What sort of camp was it?—A very nice camp. 
There was pretty of fresh water. 

6711. Were there any doctors there ?—Yes, there were 
two doctors there. - 

6712. Were there some sick there ?—A few. 
myself. 

6713. Did the doctors look after you—did they visit 
you?—No, I went to them. I went up once or twice. 


I fell sick 


6714. Did they examine you ’—They had no medicine 
to give me as the medicine had not come up. There was 
nothing but salts to give. 

6715. Did you have salts ?—Yes. 

6716. Did you have nothing else ?—No. 

6717. Did they say they had nothing but salts ?—Yes. 
I was sick. I went back again at six o’clock, and then I 
got some medicine—the same night. 

6718. They did give you some medicine ?~Yes. 

6719. After that, was there any deficiency of medi- 
cines at all ?—No, I do not think so. 

6720. It was the first night, going up, that you fell 
sick ?—_Yes. 

6721. You went up with the force ?—Yes, I went from 
Twenty-three Mile Creek to Bamboo Creek, and we 
camped there. I got worse there. 


6722. Did you go into the hospital there ?—No. I slept 
in an ordinary tent. They had three tents—not hospital 
tents, which were full. We had a chap in our tent who 
was pretty ill. We carried him out, and sat up at night 
looking after him, but the next morning about eight 
o'clock he died in one of the chap’s arms. He had 
nothing but salts, and no food. Two men died in the 
same company. After those two died the doctors got 
milk and ‘brandy and other stuff, but previous to that 
there was no brandy or milk or anything. 


6723. How many doctors were looking after you there ? 
—I think there were two doctors. The one that attended 
me was Dr. White. 


6724. They had no medicines ?—I do not know whether 
they had medicines. 


6725. Had they any milk ?—It was nothing (but. salts 
that he gave me. I was nearly dead. He gave me 
nothing else. 4 ' 
, 726. They gave you nothing 
out biscuits and beef. 


6727. Had they any milk?—No, they had not any until 
the two vhaps died. I had a touch of dysentery. 4 


but salts ?—I got nothing 
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6095. Those are the two hospitals about which you ~ 
have to complain ?—Yes ; those are the two hospitals. 


6696. Is there any other evidence you would like to — 
give 2—No, I do not think sv ‘ 

6697. Have you visited any other hospital in Maritz 
berg ?Yes; I used to spend a great deal of time at 
the Assembly Hall. 

6698 Was that well looked after ?—Yes. 

6699. Have you anything to say with regard to the 
Assembly Hall which you think we ought to specially 
enquire into?—In the Assembly Hall Hospital there 
were private nurses, but there were no orderlies. The 
nurses had to do all the work themselves. 


6700. You prefer the nurses?—Yes, I think go. I~ 
think the nurses are more gentle with the men. 


6701. Have you any other experience in any of the 
hospitals here?—I have not been in any of the hos- | 
pitals here. 


6728. There was a good deal of sickness there ?—Yes, — 
there was a lot of sickness at Bamboo Creek. 

6729. Do you think the men were properly looked © 
after /—I do not think so. The 17th Battalion chaps went 
to another doctor, as they would not go to Dr. White, 
because every time you went up to him he always gave © 
you some medicine—salts. My temperature was 104deg., 
and he said, “ You will get all right; go away back to 
your tent.” I was hardly able to walk at the time. j 

6730. Did they take you on to Umtali?—Yes. Two 
chaps took my arm and lifted me down to the train. I 
did not remember anything till about three days after- 
wards. (I was very ill in the train. I could not stretch - 
my legs in the carriage. ' 


6741. Was there anybody to look after you there?— 
There were supposed to be doctors in the train, but I~ 
never saw them, nor did I have any food on the train for 
three days. ie: 


6732. Do you mean to say that for three days nobody 4 
came to see you?—T'wo or three days. There were no — 
orderlies to help us. Colonel Parke at Umtali asked two | 
soldiers to lift me out of the wagon. I was taken up to — 
the hotel which had been turned into a hospital at 
Umtali. I was taken there, and I remained there for 
about eight weeks. 4 
6733. Were any of your comrades looking after you — 
during the journey ’—No; we were all mixed up so. 
There were a lot of different companies. Most of the 
men were pretty bad. a 
6754. Were any of the men’s comrades able to attend 
upon the sick on that journey ?—I think the generality 
of them were as bad as myself. r 
6735. Do you know if you did get any nourishment 
going up ?—I got a small dry loaf,which I put in my kit- 
bag, and a week after that I found it in my kit-bag when 
I was in the hospital. * 
6736. You got nothing else until you got into the — 
hospital ?—No, nothing at all. é 
6757. Nothing of any sort ?—No. . an 
6738. Then you went into the hospital at Umtali?— 
Yes. ‘i? 
6759. Were you well looked after there ?—Splendidly. 
It could not have been better. The nurses were very 
good. They would have done anything for us. iy 


6740. You have nothing to complain of there /—No. — 
If it had not been for them I should not have been alive. — 
6741. They really saved your life ?~Yes. x 
6742. How long were you in the Umtali Hospital ?—I 
was in Umtali Hospital for about eight weeks. Tan 


2. 

6743. Where were you sent to then ?—I was sent down 
to the camp at the station. The doctors said I ought 
to go home. We left: Umtali in a sort of horse-— 
truck. There were twenty-four of us in two trucks. We 
lay for two days and two nights, as some mishap hap- 
pened. Some of the wagons went off the line further — 
down, and we had to lie there in a dirty truck. The 
boards were all up, and we could not lie down properly 
to sleep. a 
6744. There were no ambulances ?—There were plenty 
knocking about the station at Umtali, and I was surprised - 
that we did not get one of the ambulances in charge of 
the men from Marandella’s. There were tickets for some 
of the men to travel second-class. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


6745. Was there anybody to look after you then ?— 
We had Dr. Parsons to look after us. He was very nice 
to us. He tried to do his best. I do not think it was 
his fault that we got put into those trucks. He used to 
come two or three times a day to look after us. 

6746. Then you got down to Beira ?—Yes. 
the hospital ship there for a week. 

6747. How were you looked after there ?—I was looked 
after very well. 

6748. Have you been well looked after since ?—We 
got well looked after until we came on the “ Manilla.” I 
felt very ill there. I lay a fortnight at Kast London. 

6749. Were you sea-sick ?—A touch of the fever came 
back again. 

6750. Had you anything to complain of when you were 
on the “Manilla” 2—No, except that the sleeping ac- 
commodation was pretty bad—lI had to sleep down below. 

6751. Then you came on here ?—Yes. 

6752. And have you been well looked after here 1— 
Yes, I have been well looked after here. 


I was on 


ture ?—I could not say. 
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6753. Have you anything to complain of /—No, I have 
nothing to complain of here. 


_ 6754. (Professor Cunningham.) When first taken 5 
ill did your temperature keep high at all times?—1] ~ 
was very ill in the Umtali Hospital. 


6755. I mean before you went to Umtali Hospital— 
when you asked for medicine, what was your tempera- 
I was never told. 

6756. Did it come on at times with fearful shaking ?— 
I might have it for three days, and then it would go 
away for a week. 


6757. If you caught a chill it would come on again very 
badly ?—Yes. ; 


6758. You say that medicines did not come up for 
several hours ?—Yes, at Twenty-three Mile Creek. 

6759. Did you get quinine when the medicines came up 
—was it very bitter ?—I believe it would be quinine. 


6760. Did that do you any good ?—I could not say. I 
did not feel much better afterwards. 


~~ (The witness withdrew.) 


Captain Sxrpwortn, called; and Examined. 


6761. (President.) What position do you hold ?—I am 
commanding the excess numbers of the Horse and Field 
Artillery at Maitland Camp at the present time. 

6762. Have you been here long ?—Since the dlst. 

6763. Have you any experience of the care of the sick 
and wounded since you have been here ?—I have seen 
certain things going on both up-country and here. Per- 
haps I had better recite what I have to say. 

6764. Yes, keeping the up-country part distinct from 
here ?—Up-country I was at Springfontein. In April I 
was taken sick there and sent into a camp hospital. _From 
there I was put into a train going down country to Naauw- 
poort. That journey ought to occupy six hours. The 
train was, however, only treated as a train of empties, 
with the result that the journey occupied nineteen hours. 
There was only a sufficient supply of milk put on board 
the train for the six hours. Instead of arriving at mid- 
night on the day of our journey, we did not get in until 
after midday the next day. During that day we had no 
milk or drugs. 

6765. What were you suffering from 1—Dysentery. 
‘There were a lot of sick men coming down in the same 
train in open trucks, suffering from dysentery. There 
were no arrangements for them whatever to get up and 
relieve themselves. 

6766. No pans?—No; and they had to be helped out 
of the trucks or remain in the trucks as long as they 
could. When I get to Naauwpoort I was very well looked 
after indeed. I was discharged from Naauwpoort after 
a short time, and went up to the front. I visited Kroon- 
stad. TI went inside Kroonstad Church the day previous 
to the arrival of the nurses and doctors there. 


6767. What was the date of that?—About the 2érd 
May. My diary was stolen, so T cannot tell you the exact 


date. TI found a large number of sick men lying on the 


floors on blankets. I asked them if they were properly 
looked after. They said there were not enough orderlies. 
I asked them if they had enough milk. They said no. I 
got some tins of condensed milk and distributed it at 
once. 

6768. Was that to the doctor’s knowledge ?—Yes, they 
were all on milk diet. There was no doctor in the place 
at the moment. I saw one or two men lying about sick. 


 Lasked them if they had had any milk. One said he 


had only had a small quantity of milk that morning, and 
that there were only one or two orderlies looking after 
the lot. 

6769. Which hospital was this?—In the church at 
Kroonstad. I had some tins of milk, and as they were 
allowed milk I gave them some of the tins of milk to 
go on with. 

6770. Were there any nurses there ?—No. 

6771. Were there any orderlies?—I think there were 
two orderlies to that one hospital in the church. 

6772. How long were you at the hospital during this 
visit?—I only dropped into the hospital casually. 

6773. Did you ask to see the doctor?—No, it was in 
the evening when I went there, and there was no doctor. 

6774. Did you ask for him ?—I looked round the place. 

6775. But did you ask for him ?—No. 

5892. 


6776. Do you not think you ought to have done so if 
you were giving the patients things like that ?—If the 
patient is put on a milk diet? 

6777. Perhaps the doctor might have been able to tell 
you that they had not. I only waht to know ?—The men 
themselves assured me that they had. 
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6778. (Professor Cunningham.) How did you know | 


they were on milk diet unless you saw the doctor ?— 
They told me so themselves, and there were notices put 
up. 

6779. Did you look at the diet sheet ?—I cannot swear 
to that. I certainly asked the men. 

6780. (President.) What it comes to is this: You casu- 
ally go into a hospital at night; you do not ask for the 
doctor; you go round some of the wards; the men say 
they have not had sufficient milk, and you supply them 
with milk ?—That is it. 

6781. Did the men make any other complaints to you 
at the time ?—They said there were not enough orderlies. 
They said the orderlies who were there worked as hard 
as they could. From there I came down country to 
Maitland. I now come to a separate heading—the Base. 
I arrived at Maitland Camp on the dlst. 


6782. As a patient?—On duty. 


6783. What as?—On duty with the excess numbers of 
the Horse and Field Artillery, Maitland. Maitland Camp 
was nominally only convalescent. 


6784. Do vou mean this camp ?—No; this is McKen- 
zie’s Farm. It was not a hospital, but it was a convales- 
cent camp. There were a large number of sick men who 
had been discharged from the hospitals at Wynberg and 
Woodstock apparently for the sole reason that the hos- 
pitals were filled to overflowing. These men were lying 
about on the floor in tents. So far as possible they were 
accommodated with lying-down accommodation on the 
floor of the hut which had been temporarily put up. I 
visited several of these men. I asked them what diet 
they were on. They said milk. They were suffering 
from dysentery or recovering from enteric. I askedthem 
if they had received milk. They said no, not for three 
days sometimes. One or two said the Commandant at 
Maitland was paying for milk on his own account. On 
the 10th June arrangements were entered into for the 
regular supply of milk to these men, and then that state 
of things came to an end. The lack of milk was for a 
few days prior to the 10th June. [I also learnt some of 
them had not received medicines at all, 


6785. Who was the doctor in charge at that time ?—Dr. 
Rolleston or Dr. Smith—I am not sure. 


6786. Did you go and tell these doctors about these 
complaints ?—Dr. Smith was practically over here all the 
time. 


6787. Did you write to him or tell him ?—No. 


6788. When complaints are made against doctors, dees 
it not strike you you ought to tell them and see if there 
is any answer? However, you did not do it?—I do not 
know whether I did or not. To the best of my belief I 
did mention it, and then it was that arrangements were 
made for the supply of milk; but I do not know for cer- 
tain. I think I probably did do so. 
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6789. The men complained they had been for some two 
or three days without miik?—Yes. This is prior to the 
10th June. The men were lying about sick in tents with- 
out wooden floors. Of course, tents are all right as long 
as there is no wind blowing. It does not matter so much 
about rain, but when the wind is blowing tents are ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, and you cannot sleep in them. 


6790. There was great pressure then?—Yes; things 
were very different from what they are now. We had no 
huts. Apropos of the same subject, Dr. Smith gave 
evidence just now about drugs. You asked him if he 
had plenty of drugs. He said yes. You ought to have 
asked him about Maitland Camp. I know he had not 
any at Maitland Camp. I know his predecessor had been 
ill. Things were not working smoothly then. 

6791. There were two parts of Maitland Camp ?—Yes. 
This where you are now is McKenzies Farm. Mait- 
land Camp was not supposed to be a hospital; but it was 
really full of sick men. 

6792. It was supposed to be not a hospital but a con- 
valescent camp ?—Yes. 

6793. It had a doctor attached to the force there ?— 
The same doctor who ran this place ran that as well. 

6794. Did you find anything to complain of with regard 
to Maitland Camp proper ?—No; except a large number 
of sick men were about who really appeared to me not 
fit to be discharged from hospital, and had only been dis- 
charged because of the over-pressure at these hospitals. 
They were under canvas at that time. It was very damp 
down there then, and the neighbourhood of the camp 
was not very healthy owing to large numbers of troops 
having passed through and having encamped on the same 
eround time after time. That is all [ have to say about 
Maitland. I have visited the other hospitals frequently 
and seen the men. I have never heard any complaints 
of Wynberg. The only complaint at Woodstock was that 
when there was a wind from the sea a horrible smell 
drove in from the main drain. 


6795. We have investigated it for ourselves, so we 
know about it?—The popular imprespion is ‘that this 
big tunnel sort of thing was a drain, and there was a 
complaint with regard to the smell when the wind blew 
from a certain direction. 

6796. Did you ever smell it yourself ?—No. 


6797. Have you ever noticed that yourself 2—No. 


6798. Is there any other hospital you can give us in- 
formation about ?—Yes. 


6789. What was your first experience with regard to 
yourself ?—Coming down in the train from Springfontein 
to Naauwpoort. 

6800. Did you come in trucks?—I came in a carriage. 


6801. What do you complain of specially at that time? 
—About the men being sent down in ordinary trains. 


6802. That is what I wanted to ask. At that time was 
there a hospital train running there?—It was, but it 
ran right through from Bloemfontein, and only picked up, 
to the best of my belief, sick men at Bloemfontein. Large 
numbers of sick men all along the line were picked up 
by this ordinary train. 


6803. At that time the ambulance train was coming 
down full ?—Yes. 


6804. So that the authorities must have used other 


trains?—Yes; there was only one ambulance train 
running. 


6805. What else could they have done but send you 
down in ordinary trains?—Well, I think for the men 
there ought to have been some other arrangements than 
leaving them in open trucks with only blankets. It 
always struck me they could have had more blankets 
or stretchers, or something of the kind, put in the 
trucks. Lying on a stretcher makes a difference. 


6806. The trucks were open, not covered ?—Yes. 


6807. (Professor Cunningham.) I suppose there was 
‘some selection made in transmitting the sick and 
wounded by these two trains—the ambulance train and 
the ordinary train? They would not send very sick 
men down in an ordinary train, would they ?—Yes, 
very sick men were sent down in the ordinary train. I 
think they were going to move on the camp hospital at 
Springfontein, and they were clearing it out. 


$808. I understand your complaint is not with refer- 


(The witness withdrew.) 


ence to yourself but with reference to the men who. 
accompanied you!—No, I have nothing to complain of 
as to my own treatment. 


6809. With regard to the Maitland Camp: was it a 
temporary hospital, or could you call it a hospital ?— 
Nominally it was not a hospital at all but a convales- 
cent camp; practically it was a hospital. 


6810. I suppose the state of affairs was due to the 
pressure ?—Yes, because the hospitals at Woodstock 
and Wynberg were simply crammed. 


6811. What kind of tents did they use for the pur- 
pose of lodging the patients?—Ordinary single fly 
tents. 


6812. (President.) What we call bell-tents; not mar- 
quees /—Yes, bell-tents without floors. 


6813. (Professor Cunningham.) How many men were 
put into these tents?—About eight to ten—more than 
that; up to twelve in each tent. 


6814. Were the sick separated from those who were 
well?—The worse cases of sick were, when I arrived, 
accommodated in this tin hut. But that was filled, 
and there were a large number of other sick men also 
in the bell-tents outside. 


6815. The bell-tents took the overflow 2—Yes. 


6816. Was there a special medical man to look after 4 
these patients, or were they looked after from here . 
(McKenzie’s Farm) ?—From here. 

6817. There was no special medical man for Mait-_ 
land Camp?—No, Dr. Smith and Dr. Rolleston :an 
the. two camps. 


6818. Who do you blame for not supplying these | 
patients with a proper supply of food?—I suppose the — 
medical officer who ordered that they should be put on a — 
certain diet was responsible for their being supplied. “4 
Very likely the person responsible would be the 
orderly under him for not reporting. 
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6819. Do you mean they had no doctors there at any 
time apart from the doctors here ?—No. 


i. 
say for certain whether it was two or three. | 


6821. Who was the chief in command here at that 
time ?—Dr. Smith used to come over either then or 
shortly afterwards. I think Dr. Rolleston was then 
nominally the doctor in charge there, but he was: re- 
lieved shortly after my arrival by Dr. Smith, who then 
belonged to this camp. 


6822. (President.) After that there was a separate 
doctor for the other ?—I think Dr. Smith has been run- 
ning the two camps, but practically he has been run- 
ning that and leaving this to a subordinate. 

6823. (Professor Cunningham.) What is the distance 
between the two camps?—About three-quarters of a 
mile. 


6824. Could you give us an idea of the number of 
patients you had at that time in Maitland Camp ?—I 
was told by the various orderlies and non-commis- 
sioned officers that the doctor had to see 100 to 140 7 
patients every day in Maitland Camp b 

6825. And how many here?—That I know nothing 
about. 


6826. But the patients here woula be over and above 
that ?—_Yes. 
6827. You said three medical officers had to do for 


both?—I know there were two. There might have 
been three. 


. 
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6820. How many doctors were here?—I could not 
: 





6828. Could you tell us how many orderlies were 
detailed for these tents in Maitland Camp ?—There © 
were no orderlies, because it was not looked upon as a 
hospital. 


6829. (President.) So that it was only the men’s com- | 
rades who looked after them ?—Yes. 


6850. I suppose some were told off specially ?—No, 
except in the case of the tin huts. where there were 
two convalescent men looking after them. 


ss Dr. Rolleston was in command at that timer 
—Yes. 


6832. Where is he?—I think he is invalided home to 
England. 





MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Dr. W. S. Smiru, recalled; and further Examined.* 


_ 6835. (President.) The last witness, speaking of 
Maitland Camp, says that there were no drugs there; 


he suggests that I should ask you whether when you 


took over Maitland Camp there were any drugs there 
—not this place?—They were short of twe or three 


_ things that were wanted, but I can account fer it in 


was removed to Wynberg. 


this way: my predecessor was taken ill with enteric 
fever, and he was ill in camp for three days hefore he 
Directly I got here I sent 


down to Woodstock for what I wanted, and the drugs 


were sent up the next day. 


6834. So that when you came there was not delay in 
getting drugs?—There was no delay. He was too ill 


to send down for what he wanted. 


6835. How long had ‘Dr. Rolleston been ill?—He 


_ was acutely ill three days before he went away. He 


was an obstinate man, and did not want to move out. 


I do not think he knew what was the matter with him. 
_ My assistant surgeon, Captain McMullin, went over 
to see him. He found he had enteric fever, and he 


_-ordered him to Wynberg at once. 


6836. The last witness stated that before you came 


both camps had to be looked after by the one staff 


here; that is so, is it not?—No, not at all. 


He has 


made a mistake. I went over there to take Dr. Rol. 


_ leston’s place when he was laid up. But I was living 
over here at that time; our huts were not finished. 
I had lived over here for a month. I was over there 


three times a day. 
6837. Who looked after Maitland Camp?—Dr. Rol- 


leston; he lived in the camp. 


6838. Then he did not look after both places ?—No ; 
he had nothing to do with this place. I do not sup- 
‘pose he had ever been over here in his life. 


6839. Then the last witness was mistaken in think- 


ing that both the camp and this hospital were looked 


-after by the same medical staff’—When Dr. Rolleston 
fell ill I went over. I was still attached, and re- 
‘mained attached here until I went to reside there. I 
‘then took over permanent charge and left this place 
altogether. During the interregnum I was living here 
‘and going over two or three times a day. 

6840. During the time Dr. Rolleston was ill?—Yes ; 
‘and he had nothing whatever to do with this place. 

6841. Had he any assistants?—Yes. He had an 
-assistant to look after the Indian details, and he used 
‘to assist with the dispensing. 

6842. Were there orderlies over there?—There was 
one orderly. I kept him on because he was such a 
‘good man. * 

6843. (Professor Cunningham.) Who was the medical 
-officer subordinate to Dr. Rolleston at Maitland Camp? 
—He was a Parsee ; he attended to the Indian details. 


6844. Was he a medical graduate ?—Yes. 


_ 6845. A graduate of an Indian College?—Yes. He 
‘is still there. I cannot think of his name.. Mahomed 


(The witness 


Ali, I believe it is. I do not suppose I see him twice 
a week. If he wants me he sends over to me. 


6846. Would he attend to white patients]—He used 
to dispense the medicines. He is a very smart man. 


6847. I suppose he would not look after ordinary 
white patients {—No. I do not know whether some 
of the white patients went to him or not. 


6848. (President.) The last witness told us that for 
two days the men were entirely without milk?—He is 
wrong about that ; they were not entirely without milk. 
When I first went over there were 2,000 men 
in camp; the men were coming down from the front. 
Some had diarrhoea, and I asked them if they could 
take milk, as they would be better on milk. That was 
on the 25th May. As soon as I could I represented to 
the Mess Commandant that it would be desirable to 
have a supply of fresh milk twice a day for them. From 
the 10th June‘that arrangement was made, and the con- 
tractors sent in milk from half past seven to eight in the 
morning and at half past two in the afternoon. That 
is still going on. At the present time there are only 
two men on milk—no others being ill enough. There 
it is; they have it without having to pay anything. 

6849. What is your explanation of men being on milk 
diet not getting it for two days?—There was no arrange- 
ment made for supplying them with milk. It only 
sua them that it would be advisable for them te 

ave It. 


6850. (Professor Cunningham.) Were there enteric 
patients in Maitland Camp?—No. If there were any 
enteric patients they were sent to Woodstock at once. 
There were some convalescent men who preferred being 
on milk. In the morning they are put down for milk 
diet, and perhaps for a day or two they did not get 
it unless they paid for it themselves. 

ae (President.) That was prior to the 10th June? 
—Yes. 

6852. What did you do with enteric patients in Mait- 
land Camp !—We had no cases. I should not attempt 
to treat an enteric case. There were two patients with 
high temperatures ; it struck me that they were in for 
enteric and they were sent to Woodstock the same 
morning. 

6853. Properly speaking no enteric patient was 
treated at Maitland ?—No. 

6854. Were the men who did not get milk at Mait- 
land Camp—as the last witness mentioned—men who 
did not require to have it?—No. They were men who 
were delicate, and we thought they might like it. 

6855. (Professor Cunningham.) Were there anv 
patients in Maitland Camp at that time for whom milk 
diet was essential?—Severe cases of diarrhoea and 
dysentery would have milk. Cases of dysentery were 
sent down to Woodstock at once. 

6856. You think there was no patient in camp at 
that time for whom milk diet was absolutely essen- 
tial?—Certainly not—not essential. 


withdrew.) 


Captain Cuayror, called ; and Examined. 


__ 6857. (President.) I believe you are in the New 
Zealand Mounted Infantry ?—Yes. 

6858. Have you had any experience in some of the 
hospitals during this war?—Yes. I was at Klip River 
Station. Iwas in hospital, and we were left there on 
‘the way. 

6859. Were you yourself a patient?—Yes ; 
wounded. 

__ 6860. I will take you ‘through your experiences. 
Where were you wounded?—At Vereeniging. 
6861. Whereabouts is that?—On the railway line ; on 


I was 


the boundary of the Vaal. 


6862. Which line?—On the line up to Pretoria—be- 
‘tween Bloemfontein and Pretoria. It is on the Trans- 
vaal side of the river. 

6865. When were you wounded?—On the 26th May. 
_ 6864. Were you on the march at the time ?—Yes, at 
Reit Kuil. 

6865. Were you attended to at once?—Yes, by our 
own doctors. 


6866. On the field ?—Yes. I was in the New South 
Wales Ambulance for two days. 


6867. How were you looked after?—Very well. I 
was taken in a wagon and sent over the Klip River 
to Klip River Station, between Vereeniging and Hlands- 
fontein. That is the only really rough time I had, 
because they had nothing to put in the wagons. Most 
of the sick and wounded could sit up, but those that 
could not were lying on the floor. We had no con- 
veniences. We had to be sent away. There was a 
big action going on, and it was expected that they 
would have to clear out the ambulances. 

6868. The Boers were close by ?’—They were fighting. 
We were under fire and moved off. 

6869. Of course you had to be moved in a hurry /—~ 
Yes. 

6870. They did their best?—Yes. 

6871. Did anybody go down with you?—There was 
one doctor. He worked like a Trojan. There were 


some complaints then at Klip River, because we were 
sent over. They expected a hospital there, but there 











* Norr.—This witness was first examined earlier in the day (vide page 200). 
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was none. ‘There were no trains at first; and there 
were no cooking utensils. The doctor and his servants 
personally attended to just on. seventy sick and wounded. 
We got some stretcher bearers from the Guards going 
up; they helped me after that. After four days we 
were moved from Vereeniging with orders to go on to 
Kroonstad in wagons. I was left there on account of 
my wound. ‘I went into the hotel there. As a matter 
of fact the convoy did not go on because De Wet cut 
the line further south. It was not safe to take the 
wagons on. We stayed there, and the doctor looked 
after me until I was sent up to Johannesburg on the 
16th June. 

6872. You were fairly well looked after?—As well 
as possible. The only hardship was at Klip River. 
‘here was some mistake about the hospital not being 
there, but that was remedied as soon as possible. As 
a matter of fact, the doctor found the Boer ambulance 
which he commandeered, a wagon and a lot of stuff 
which they had left in a farmhouse ; otherwise he would 
have had no medicines or bandages. 


6873. Were you well looked after at’ Johannesberg ? 
—Yes, very well. I was in the Hotel Victoria there. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 


HOSPITALS : 


6874. Was that used as a hospital ?—Yes. 


6875. Were the sick and wounded well looked after? 
—TI heard no complaints. 


6876. From there where did you_go?—Straight here. 
I went to Springfontein in a hospital train, and from 
there in the mail train. 


6877. How were you looked after on that journey 7— 
Very well. : 

6878. Where did you go to?—To Claremont. Of 
course at this time I was perfectly capable of getting 


about. I was only four days at Claremont, and I was 
then discharged as fit for duty, | 


6879. How did Claremont strike you as being con- 
ducted ?’—It was very comfortable indeed. One needed 
a servant there. Taking it all round we could do as 
as we pleased. ; 


6880. That was for officers only ?—Yes. 


6881. Then you came here?—Yes; I was discharged 
as fit for duty. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Driver Curistmas, called; and Examined. 


5882. (President.) What regiment do you belong to? 
“P” Battery, R.H.A. 

6883. Where did you fall sick ?—I fell sick at Johan- 
nesberg. ‘ 

6884. When?—On the 29th May. 

6385. What hospital did you go into?—I went inty 
Johannesberg Hospital for two days. 

6886. How were you looked after?—There was no 
4octor. When the gentleman saw me the last day I was 
there he sent me down country. 


6887. What were you suffering from ?—A bad thumb. 


6888. Were you wounded ?—No. It came on travelling 
up-country, before I dropped sick at Jiohannesberg. 

6889. (Professor Cunningham.) You appear to have had 
a whitlow on your thumb; is that why you went into 
hospital 7—Yes. 

6890. (President.) Otherwise you were well?—Yes. 

6891. It was only your thumb that wanted attending 
to ?—I went sick in the camp, and I went into Johannes- 
‘berg Hospital to see the doctor. 

6892. Did you see him?—Yes. I was sent down the 
day after I got in there. I was in there two days. 


6893. Did the doctor look after you?—No. I saw no 
doctor. We were placed all round outside the hospital, 
as it was so full. There were a lot going down the line, 
everybody that was fit. 


6894. You were fit to travel, so you were sent down to 
the base hospital?—I was sent down to Vereeniging. 


6895. When you got there what was done with you?— 
TE was there a month. I only saw the doctor four times. 


6896. Did he operate upon your thumb ?—He took the 
bone out of the top-joint. I went for dressing every day 
for three or four days, but I could never get anything. 


6897. Where was that ?—At Vereeniging. I was there 
for just over a month. It wanted a lot of stuff to dress 
my thumb, and I could not get any dressing. I used to 
buy field dressing, and bread-poultice it myself three 
times a day. 


6898. You could not get anybody to look after it ?—No. 


6899. Did you not go to the doctor?—Yes. We were 
placed in houses. No one seemed to trouble much there. 
Sometimes when I went to the hospital I was sent away 
without any dressing. It wanted a lot of stuff to do it 
three times a day. I was sent from Vereeniging down to 
Kroonstad. I was looked after there. 


6900. It was at Vereeniging you were not looked after? 
—Yes. There were between 200 and 300 there altogether. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


6901. Was it a big hospital ?—They were all cottages. 
The men were put out in cottages. 

6902. How many doctors were looking after them ?— 
There were three. I had one doctor one day, and then 
I was sent over to another doctor. I showed him my 
thumb. I had to go to the hospital to get it dressed. 
I went there four or five days running, and I could not. 
get any dressing as the doctor had none. 


6903. Was it an orderly who said he had no dressings ? 
—Yes. I told the doctor I was reported sick again, and_ 
I toid the orderly I wanted to go and see the doctor that 
morning because the bone was coming out. He pulled 
the bone out, and I was sent down the line from. 
Vereeniging to Kroonstad. 

6904. Were you well looked after there ?—Yes. 
in the convalescent camp. 


6905. Were there sufficient doctors and orderlies to» 
look after the men at Vereeniging?—No one used to- 
come and look after them at all. There were men with 
fever lying in the house, and sometimes they did not see- 
the doctor for three days. 


6906. Whose fault do you think that was?—I think 
it was the men that came down the country with us. 
{ do not think they wanted us to go to the doctor, or- 
something of that kind. We were placed there, and I did 
not know where I had to go to. J was sent to one place: 
to a doctor; I went there one morning, and I was sent 
to another doctor. He drew the bone out. He told me- 
to come and see him every morning, but I did not see 
kim for two mornings after that. 

6907. (Professor Cunningham.) The doctor eut your- 
thumb ?—Yes. 

6908. (President.) Where, at Kroonstad ?—Yes. 

6909. What your evidence amounts to is this: that. 
though you had a bad thumb which required dressing, 
you could not get at the doctor and have it properly 
dressed ?—I was sent sick. I could not get any dressing. 
They reported they had no dressing—the orderlies. 


6910. The orderlies said they had no dressing /—They~ 
said they had none. I tore an old puggaree up to make- 
a dressing myself. 

6911. What do you mean by a dressing—had they 
ointment ?—They had nothing. | 

6912. They had no lint to dress it ?—No. 

6913. After that you have been all right ?—Yes. } 

6914. It is Vereeniging you have to complain of /—Yes._ 
I was sent down from Vereeniging, and now I have been” 
marked off for duties. I cannot handle anything. It is= 
my thumb that is bad—that is all. I cannot use it. 

. 
} 


I was. 


} 
7 


; 
\ 


a. Cy ae 


sperial Yeomanry. 
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Sergeant Hernerr Yurrs, called; and Examined. 


6915. (President.) What regiment are you in ?—The In- 
I was-appointed non-comm'ssioned 
officer in charge from the time of leaving England on 
board ship, and I continued my duties here when this 


hospital was first started. 


ee 


6916. Do you know anything about Maitland Hospital 


-apart from McKenzie’s Farm Hospital?—I know about 
this hospital—McKenzie’s Farm. WhenI came here all 


the troops were attended by medical officers. 


They were 
in bell-tents. ‘Then two marquees were handed over 
with a doctor who came over with me. The hospital was 


started in that way here to relieve those men who re- 


. 


turned to their tents and who were not ill enough to go 


“to the general hospital. 


6917. How were the men looked after ?—When we first 
started we had no comforts or medicines or anything else ; 


we had to get them as they were wanted from time to 


; 


time. We received the men in as soon as théy were 
sent up by the medical officers in the lines. Hverything 
possible was done for them. 


6918. Did you suffer from deficiency of drugs at any 
time ?—At starting there were no drugs at all. We had 


to get drugs from Cape Town until we could get them 


ment ?—Yes. 


supplied from the main stores. 


6919. Was there a doctor here from the commence- 
He was a doctor connected with the Im- 


“perial Yeomanry. 


6920. Did he not carry any drugs with him ?—He had 
‘no drugs. ; 

6921. Did he carry none with him ?—He carried none 
with him. =e 

6922. Do you know why ?—No. 

6923. (Professor Cunningham.) Was he a civil doctor ? 
-—An army doctor. 

6924. Appointed to the Yeomanry ?—Yes. 

6925. (President.) Is it customary for the Yeomanry to 
scarry about their own medical equipment ?—I believe some 
had their equipment with them. 

6926. But you had not?—No. 

6927. How long was it after you got here before you 
‘got your drugs’—I should think we had started about 
- fortnight or three weeks. 

6928. You were without any drugs during that time ?— 
‘Yes. 

6929. Do you mean to say that there were sick soldiers 
here, and you could not treat them for a fortnight /—We 
‘bought the drugs privately. There were no drugs sup- 
phed from Woodstock. 

__ 6950. Did the doctor requisition for them at once ?— 
He requisitioned for them, but we had to wait for their 
being sent up. 

6931. You think there was a fortnight’s delay in getting 


“up those stores ?—Very nearly, I should think. 


6932. The doctor in the meantime bought stores ?— 


“They were bought privately in Cape Town. 


6933. By whom ?—I bought them. 


6934. By the doctor’s order?—I asked him what was 
wanted. 


6935. And you went and bought them ?—Yes. 


6956. Was it many hours after your first patient 
‘came in before you had drugs?—No. We went down 


sand got them at once. 


6937. You did get drugs?—I got the drugs at ones. 


6938. What you meant when you said there were ito 
‘drugs was that no drugs were supplied. What you 
‘told us gave a false impression. I was under the 
impression that soldiers were sent here and you could 
‘not treat them?—No. Marquees were put up directly. 
Patients were sent over before we were really pre- 
pared for them. Patients were sent over even before 
I got beds into the place. I had to make up a bed 
for the first patient that arrived with the skirting 
which went round the marquee. 


6939. The patients, in fact, were being sent before 


you were ready ?—Yes, there was absolutely nothing. 


i 


We simply had their bare rations to give them. We 
-had to make the best we could from bare rations. 


6940. How long did that state of things last?—We 


‘not produce ihe bills. 


went on for a week or a fortnight or more before I 
could get fresh milk, eggs, and things. 

6941. During that time did the patients suffer very 
much ?—Had we got the supply as we did afterwards 


they would have been able to have thin Ad 
deal better. gS a goo 


6942. Was there any want of absolute necessaries 
for these sick men during that time?—There was a 
want of necessary requirements, such as soups, fresh 
milk, eggs, and things. There was a difficulty in 
getting these things. But then the men would have 
been no better off in their tents had they remained in 
them. These marquees were put up simply to give the 
men a little extra comfort instead of their remaining 
in their tents crowded up with twelve or fourteen in 
a tent. That was the object of putting them up. It 
went increasing from one thing to another—from one 
marquee to two marquees, and three marquees and 
bell-tents, and eventually the hospital was built. We 
got the beds and bedding in as soon as we could—the 
things requisitioned. We always had more patients 
and men than we had supplies for, because they kept 
pouring in. 

6943. Supposing a regiment on the march is sta- 
tioned in a particular camp for a short time, who 
looks after the men that fall sick during that period? 
—The medical officer of that regiment. 


6944. Has he not drugs and necessaries?—The bat. 
talion doctor had; but it so happened that the doctor 
who came over and took up this hospital with me at 
starting had not got the drugs. 


6945. He had not warned the proper department to 
supply the drugs before the men arrived?7—No; not 
before we took it up. 


6946. And you bought them in the meantime ?—Yes. 


6947. When a regiment goes into camp and a person 
falls sick, he is attended to in his tent?-Yes. 


6948. If it should become a serious case he would 
be sent to the hospital?—Yes. Here the medical 
officer saw all the men connected with the Imperial 
Yeomanry in their bell-tents. Any who were seriously 
ill were sent off to the general hospitals, and those 
who were not sufficiently ill to be admitted to the 
general hospitals returned to their tents and were 
treated there. It was for these men that we put up 
the marquees, so that they might have more comfort. 
They had their own rations to live upon and they were 
in their own tents; so they were really no worse off 
by going to these marquees. They had extra comforts 
there, and as soon as we could get the medical stores 
and comforts they had them. 


6949. I understand it was only those cases you 
treated here which were not serious enough to be sent 
to the general hospital, and the men who had been 
sick temporarily or in such a condition that they would 
be kept in their own tents in the ordinary course /— 
Yes. 


6950. And it was those persons you wanted to have 
some extra comforts for, and you could not get them 
for some time?—Not just at starting. It takes some 
little time to get things through. When these com- 
forts and necessary medical stores were provided, more 
serious cases were treated here. 

6951. You know nothing about the Maitland Camp? 
—No. 4 

6952. (Professor Cunningham.) When you say you 
bonght these drugs and other medical necessaries 
privately, of course you do not mean to say that you 
paid the bill?—Yes, I paid the bill. 

6953. Have you got the money back?—I have not 
been paid back. 

6954. Have you applied for it?—I have not applied. 
I did not keep the bill. I contributed to the hospital, 
as it were. 

6955. You made the hospital a present of the drugs ? 
—I have kept no record of it. I have kept no bills, 
and I could not put forward a claim for which I could 
When I was relieved of my 
duties here and others took over the hospital, there 
were two or three bidls I paid which I kept and I put 
them forward; but I did not put any claim forward 
for anything I had not kept an acccunt of. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


HOSPITAL SHIP “SIMLA.” 





; 

Monday Afternoon, 27th August, 1900. } 

PRESENT : 

Sir Davin Ricumonp. | Di. W. 8. Cuurcu. 
Private SAunDERS, Ist King’s Royal Rifle Corps; Examined. 


6956. (Sir David Richmond.) Where do you come 
from?—From Mooi River and Modder Spruit. 

6957. How were you treated?—Very well ; but Mooi 
River was better than Modder Spruit. 


6958. Have you anything to complain of ?—No. 


Private Donatpson, Royal Irish Fusiliers ; Examined. 


6962. (Sir David Richmond.) What did you suffer 
from ?—Enterie. 

6963. Were you well attended ?—As well as I could 
possibly be. 


Sergeant Gop, Scottish Rifles ; Hxamined. 


6966. (Sir David Richmond.) Have you enteric fever ? 
—No; Bright’s Disease. 


6959. Did you get all the attention you could expect? 
—Yes. | 
6960. Did you get your meals regularly ?/—Yes. } 


6961. Were the doctors and orderlies attentive ?7— 
Yes. 


~ 


oe —_—-  - sree 


6964. Have you any complaint to make at all?— 
No. 
6965. Yiou think you got all the attention you could 
expect /—Yes, all I could possibly get. | 


| 
q 
6967. Are you quite pleased with the attention jou 
get /—_Yes. . 


Private Forten; Hxamined. j 


6968. (Sir David Richmond.) You wish to make a 
complaint?’—Yes. I desire to speak about my pay, 
which I have not received. JI have asked the Colour- 
Sergeant, but have heard nothing from him. 


6969. That is one of the things I have not so much 


to do with. I am anxious to know how you have been: 
attended while sick?—Very well attended. 


6970. What has been your trouble ?—Cold, spatial ) 
of phlegm, and fever. : 


6971. You have no other complaints to make ?—No. ) 
\ 


. 


Corporal Brrypie; Examined. 


6972. (Sir David Richmond.) Where do you come 
from ?—Mooi River. 


6973. What did you suffer from?—Dysentery. 


6974. For how long?—Seven months. 


Gunner Newman; Examined. 


6979. (Sir David Richmond.) Where were 


you (—At 
Ladysmith. 


6980. What are you suffering from ?—Enteric. 


6981. Where were you sent to ?—Pietermaritzberg. 


Private Lirrzn, Royal Engineers ; 


6986. (Sir David Richmond.) Where are you from ?--: 
Kstcourt. 


6987. What are you suffering from ?—Enteric. _ 
6988. How long have you been ill?—Three montis. 


Private Brinkiow, 2nd Dorsetshire Regiment ; 


6991. (Siz David Richmond.) Where 
wounded ?—At Hland’s Laagte. 


6992. When did you come out to South Africa ?—In 
March. 


6993. Hiow were 
through my head. 


6994. Are you feeling fairly fit now?—I have severe 
pains in my head and bad eyesight. 


£995. How long have you been ill Since June 11th. 
4996. Which hospital were you iz ?—Estcourt. 


were you 


you wounded ?—The ‘bullet went 


6975. Were you well attended?—Yes, very well. 
6976. Have all the orderlies been attentive a 
6977. And the medical men ?—yYes. 
6978. And you got your food properly ?—Yes. 







6982. How long have been ill? “About two 


months and a half. 
6983. Have you been well attended ?—Yes. 
6984. Plenty of milk ?—Yes; everything I wanted. 


6985. Did the orderlies look after you thoroughly ?— 
Yes. 


you 


Examined. 


6989. Do you think they have attended to you pretty 
well 7—Yes, I do. 


6990. You think they could not have done more for 
you ?—Yes ; considering the state I wag in. 
! 


Hxamined, 


6997. How long were you there ?—Until I came here. — 
6898. How were you attended there ?—Very well. 
6999. Were the orderlies attentive /Yes. 

7000. Were there Sisters at that hospital ?—Yes. 


7001. And both the Sisters and medical men were all 
you could wish ?—Yes. 
7002. Plenty of good fare?—Yes; plenty of every- 


thing. 


7003. Do you think everything was done for you that 
could be done ?—Yes. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Private TunstatL, King’s Royal Rifle Corps; Examined. 


7004. (Sir David Richmond.) What were you suffering 
from ?/—Pneumonia. ; 7 


7005. When did you come to South Africa ?—In June. 


7006. Have you been well attended to since you be- 
came sick /—Yes. 


7007. 
7008. 
7009. 
7010. 
7011. 


Have you any complaint to make ?—No. 

Do you get your food well and regularly 7—Yes. 
Are the orderlies attentive to you ?—Yes. 

And the doctors ?—Yes. 

Have you any complaint at all ?—No. 


Corporal Gogern, 2nd Middlesex Regiment ; Examined. 


7012. (Sir David Richmond.) Where do you come 
from ?—Charlestown. 


7013. Wounded or sick ?—Enteric. 
7014. How long were you ill?—Seven weeks. 


7015. Have you been well looked after all the time ?— 
Yes. I hav. nothing in the least to complain of. 


7016. Which hospital were you in ?--Estcourt. 


7017. And you came straight down to the ship a 


was unconscious at the field hospital and cannot say any- 
thing about that. I came straight down from there. 
7018. Have you been well looked after ?—Very well. 


7019. Plenty of food ?—Yes. 


I have no complaint 
whatever. ee 


Sergeant Butiineron, 2nd Lancashire Fusiliers ; Examined. 


7020. (Sir David Richmond.) How long have you been 
ill ?—Five months altogether. 


7021. Have you been fairly well attended to all the 


time 1—Yes ; I was never better taken care off in all my 
life. I was treated well. ; 


es Has everybody done what they could for you /— 
es. 


Private Neat ; Examined. 


7023. (Sir David Richmond.) You have been wounded ? 


—Yes. 
7024. Where ?—I was shot accidentally. 
7025. How long ago?—On the 20th July. 


7026. How have you been taken care of ?—AIl right. 
7027. Have you any complaint to make ?—No. 


Pee Has everybody done what they could for you ?— 
es. 


Private Bratrey, West Dublins; Examined. 


7029. (Sir David Richmond.) Where have you been 
during the campaign ?—As far as Ladysmith. 

7030. Where did you get hurt ?—At Colenso. 

7031. Have you been ill since that time?—Since the 
end of March. 
7082. What was the nature of your wound?—I was 
shot through the thigh. 

7033. How have you been attended to during all that 
time ?—All right. 


7034. Have you been in any other hospitals ?—Kst- 
court was the first hospital. 


7035. Then where did you go ?—To Durban, and joined 
the ship. | 


7036. Were they attentive to you all the time ?—Yee. 
7037. Orderlies, nurses, and everybody else ?—~Yes 


7038. You have no complaints to make at all?— 
No. 


Private Moorn; Examined. 


7039. (Sir David Richmond.) Were you wounded, or 
sick 2?—Wounded. 

7040. When ?—On the 11th June. . 

7041. What was the nature of your wound?—The 
bullet went in at the thigh and was taken out of the 
kneecap. 

7042. You think you have been well attended to since 
you were wounded ?—I could not wish to be better 
treated. 

7043. Where were you taken to first ?—To the field 
dressing hospital. _ 

7044. How long did you remain in it ?—Seven days. 

7045. Was that a bell-tent ?—Yes. 

7046. Were many men in the tent with you ?-Five. 

7047. There were never more ?—No. 

7048. Had you a bed in the tent?—No; I lay upon a 
stretcher, with two blankets and my overcoat. 


Norz.—On entering each ward, Sir _ 
they had anything to say to him, promising that no har 
patient volunteered evidence; and in reply to ag 
had any complaints to make, there was a chorus of 


Adjourned until to-morrow, 


David Richmond addressed the men, 
m should result 
eneral question a 
SN O Gils 


7049. Were you well attended to while in this bell- 
tent ?—Yes, very well indeed. 

7050. Did you get plenty of good food 7-Yes ; 
rations. They could not get everything. 

7051, Were the orderlies attentive to you?—Yes. I 
was treated well. I was taken to Estcourt from there. 

7052. To the General Hospital ?—Yes, No. 7. 

7053. How were you treated there ?—I could not wish 
to be better treated. 


7054. How many patients were in that hospital when 
you were there ?—There were seven cot beds in the tents. 


7055. Among the men that you came across, were they 
all fairly well pleased with the treatment ?—I have never 
heard a man speak otherwise yet. 


7056-7. You had no fear of making eae ?_No. 
I would say what I had to say in front o anybody. I 
was never better treated in my life. 


asking them to furnish evidence if 
man lodging a complaint. No 


es the men 


ddressed to the ward as to whether 


at the Public Library Buildings, Cape Town, at 10.30 a.m. 


————— 
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THIRTEENTH DAY. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS, CAPE TOWN. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 





Tuesday, 28th August, 1900. 





Sir Davip RicHmMonp. 
Dr. W. S. CHURCH. 


Captain Bacor CHESTER, 


7058. (President.) I believe you are in command of 
the Brigade of Guards at the base?—I am. 
7059. Since what date ?—Since the end of January. 


7060. In that capacity have you seen the invalided 
Guardsmen coming down to the base from the front? 
—Not so much coming down from the front as when 
they arrived at Wynberg Hospital. 


7061. I mean when they have. come down ?—Yes. 


7062. You have seen them at the various hospitals 
here ?—Frequently. No. 1 General Hospital at Wyn- 
berg especially. 

7063. Do most of the Guardsmen go there ?—A large 
number; and a good few go to Wocdstock. 


7064. Do you know anything about Woodstock? 
—Yes. I have been there only on thre2 or four occa- 
sions. I have seen the Guardsmen generally at No. 1 
General Hospital, Wynberg. 


7065. Had you opportunities of conversing with the 
men of your regiment ?—Yes, with the whole brigade. 


7066. And you saw them and ascertained how they 
had been treated ?—Yes, both when they had been 
invalided to hospitals and to England, on board ships, 
and yacn discharged from base hospitals to main bar- 
racks. 


7067. If they had cause of complaint, do you think 
they would be likely to complain?—I think I must 
have heard of it. Hither they would tell me person- 
ally, or one of my non-commissioned officers. 


7068. You alsu saw them and had opportunities of 
conversing with them?—Yes. You probably know 
that when men are discharged from hospital on board 
the transport we have to pay them. 


7069. Have you had many complaints from the 
men ?~—There were 956 men discharged from the base 
hospitals invalided home; from the base hospitals to 
the main barracks, that is, to duty, 472; making a 
total of 1,428. I have never heard a complaint from 
one of those men as to their treatment. I remember 
an officer complaining about two months ago of a 
very small matter in the upper or permanent officers’ 
hospital at Wynberg. He complained of something 
with regard to the messing, and it was immediatel7 
adjusted. 


7070. Was it anything serious?—No; a very trivial 
thing. At Bloemfontein, I understand, they were 
very short in the officers’ quarters of bed-pans. 


7071. Was that during the great crush at Bloem- 
fontein, after it was first occupied ?—Later than that. 
About three weeks or a month after that. 


_ 7072. Are those the only complaints you have heard 
in connection with your brigade ?—Yes, absolutely. 


7075. You have been to Wynberg very often ?—Very 
frequently. 


7074. And to Woodstock ?—Yes. 


_ 7075. Did you ever find anything to complain of 
in those hospitals, as far as you could see ?—Nothing 
whatever. I have been askeil by men to get them some 
paper or a few stamps, and that sort of thine, I men- 
tioned that to Mrs. Chamberlain, and she sent the 
mon down some paper. I might say that there was-at 





PRESENT : 
The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


called; and Examined. 


one time a very strong feeling against the R.A.M.C. 
about the base hospitals generally, but the people whe 
were admitted as a privilege entirely misunderstooa 
one thing: they had never seen the ordinary soldier 
in his home life. They could not expect him to live in 
the same luxurious way they did themselves. 


7076. There seems to have been some friction hw:s 


between some of the ladies and some of the officers — 


in command at the hospitals ?—There was.. I wouida 
rather not say anything about that. 

7077. You do not know anything personally about 
that ?—I do now, but I would rather not say. 


7078. You are not able to give us any information 


about that?—I would rather not give it to you if it 


is to be taken down. 
7079. Is it merely hearsay?—Yes; and a _ good 
amount of personal knowledge, too. ay 
7080. I think we must ask you about it?—tis this 
evidence to appear ? 


7081. Certainly. There is no reason why it should 
not. You have no reason to keep back your name ?— 


May I ask the Press not to put down what I am say- 


ing? I am captain of a Brigade of Guards, and I 
should not care to give offence to anyone at all. 


7082. I am afraid we cannot help that in our In- 
quiry. Only tell us what you know about it from your 
own knowledge?—I understood there was great fric- 
tion at one time at No. 1 General Hospital between 
Mrs. Chamberlain and Colonel Anthonisz. 


7083. Do you know of your own knowledge what — 


was the cause of that?—I think the cause was that 
she was asked to leave the hospital. 

7084. We have heard that. Was there any other 
cause as far as you are aware. You do not know the 
reasons why she was not permitted to attend the hos- 
pital ?—No. 

7085. Do you know of any other cause of friction? 
—In connection with the lady’s name? 

7086. In connection with the ladies generally in 
Cape Town and these hospitals —From my own know- 
ledge I do not. 


7087. (Dr. Church.) You do not know of your own 


knowledge that the lady visitors to the hospital wished 


to introduce luxuries which the medical officers thought 


were not suitable to the patients ?—No; I do not know — 


that. 


7088. Have you visited Woodstock frequently /— 
I should say six or seven times in all at different 
periods. 


7089. Have you ever seen any portion where the 


hats were under water ?—I found it very wet indeed — 


on one occasion, when I went out after a tremendously 
heavy storm, but all the wards were dry. 


7090. The water had not reached the floors of the 
huts ?—Not on the occasion I was there. 


7091. You have been there once in very wet wea- 
ther ?—Yes, immediately after very wet weather. I 
went to see about a man there had been a mistake 
over. Two men of the same name had come from Deel- 
fontein, 
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7092. At that visit the huts were quite dry; but 
was the surrounding ground in a condition that you 
had a difficulty in getting about owing to the water? 
—Yes, you rather had to pick your way. 


7095. Did you think it could have been better chan- 
neled for getting rid of the water?—I went there on 
the last occasion about half-past five. It was dark, 
but I think I am correct in saying that there were cer- 
tainly channels on both sides of the road, or one side 
at least, to get the water away—but the water was 
lying there. 

7094. At present there are channels from ail the 
huts?—Yes. They have cut regular sluices there. 

7095. Were they cut at that time?—Certainly the 
lower one was, but I cannot remember about the one 
by what I should call the permanent hospital. 

7096. I am speaking rather of the iron huts ?—{ could 
not say. 

7097. (President.) The occasion you speak of was 
after a very heavy rainfall ?—Yes. 

7098. Immediately after it?—It had been raining 
all the previous night, and that afternoon. I went 
down to make enquiries about a Grenadier. 

7099. Did you perceive any smell there ?—None what- 
ever. The only place I noticed a smell at all was in 
Bvo s:2. 


(The witness 


Mr. AnrHony Bowzsy, F.R. 


7108. You are the senior surgeon at Portland Hospital, 
are you not ?—I was until the hospital came to an end last 
month. 


7109. During what time ?—I arrived here on December 
28th, and the hospital came to an end on July 23rd. 


7110. Where was the Portland Hospital first stationed ? 
—Shall I réad a statement I have here. It begins with 
that, and it may save time if I read it. 


7111. Yes, certainly!—I arrived at Cape Town on 
December 28th in charge of the Portland Hospital, and 
was instructed by the Surgeon-General to pitch at Ronde- 
bosch, on a site adjacent to No. 3 General Hospital. The 
hospital remained there until the first week in April, when 
is moved to Bloemfontein. In the first week in March I 
personally visited Kimberley and Modder River, just 
after the surrender of Paardeberg. With regard to my 
experience during the three months the hospital was at 


Rondebosch, I may say we were independent with regard 


to the equipment and medical and surgical supplies, 
having brought those out from Hnagland. But we drew 
rations for our orderlies and staff and were dependent on 
the army for the food of our patients. Of this I cannot 
speak too highly. It was of excellent quality and abun- 
dant. Whatever was ordered was provided at once and 
without question. I never saw a better hospital diet 
anywhere ; nothing was wanting. I visited the military 
hospital at Wynberg very often, and was constantly 
in No. 3 Hospital, and especially in the latter and 
in the officers’ hospital at Wynberg I saw many of the 
patients in consultation. Speaking first of No. 4 General 
Hospital, it always seemed to me to be exceedingly well- 
managed. Everything was done methodically and well. 
The tents and camps were clean and tidy, fever cases were 
isolated, typhoid stools disinfected, drains carefully 
cleaned, food properly protected from contamination, 
and the patients were well nursed and cared for. There 
was no over-crowding and the convalescents had abun- 
dant freedom. No. 1 Hospital at Wynberg was in build- 
ings, was always clean and well kept, and the patients 
appeared well nursed and cared for. The bugs, which 
infest so many wooden houses in South Africa, had been 
yery bad here, but great pains had been taken to destroy 
them, and I gathered there was little to complain of 
after Christmas, 1899. The food supply was the same 
as at the Portland and at No. 3. 

No. 2 General Hospital I saw less of, but as far as I 
know it was as good as No.1. There were comparatively 
few nurses at these hospitals, but they seemed to me to be 
sufficient so long as the cases were chiefly surgical, for a 
very large proportion of the men were up and about and 
could help themselves, whilst at a later period, when 
there were more medical cases, there were also more 
nurses. The medical and surgical staff was composed 
partly of civilians and partly of members of the R.A.M.C. 
They seemed to me to be not only thoroughly competent, 
but also most careful and zealous in the performance of 
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7100. I do not mean inside the building, but a smell 
from the seashore ?—No. 
abominable smell at times on that foreshore, either from 
the seaweed or the refuse washed up. 


7101. Have you ever gone along that foreshore yourself ? 
—Very often. 


7102. Do the sands look clean or as if they were stained 
by drainage ?—By the station it is in a very dirty state, 
but it improves very much when you get towards Wood- 
stock and up that way. 


7103. Is there much débris washed up by the sea 
there in heavy weather?—Yes. They have a habit of 
putting down dead mules out at sea and other things, 
and they get washed up. 


7104. (Professor Cunningham.) When was it you first 
began to visit Wynberg?—In February. 


7105. Did you notice whether, at that time, the differ- 
ent cases were separated from each other ?—I would not 
swear to it, but I think in the officers’ hospital there were 
regular wards told off. 





7106. But amongst the men ?—TI never saw any men. 


7107. Were the venereal cases mixed up with the other 
eases /—I could not say, but certainly all the men who had 
dysentery and enteric fever were separate. 


withdrew.) 


C.S., called; and Examined. 


their duties. As regards the hospital orderlies, it has 
always seemed to me that they make fairly good nurses 
if sufficiently supervised ; but their multifarious duties 
and the comparatively little nursing they do in times of 
peace are not conducive to the making of highly-trained 
nurges, 

Then T pass to Bloemfontein. My colleagues and myself 
left for Bloemfontein on April 8th, and arriving there 
three days later we selected a site for the Portland Hospi- 
tal about a mile outside the town and near to a good 
well. The hospital equipment arrived on the 14th and on 
April 18th we took in our first patients. As fast as we 
opened our beds they were filled with enteric patients 
or with the wounded from the fighting then progressing to 
the east of the town. As there was still great demand for 
beds we opened sixty more than the hundred we originally 
provided for, and placed the extra beds in two large tents 
supplied by the Ordnance Department, and in an addi- 
tional tortoise-tent. We placed our convalescents in the 
latter, covering the ground with tarpaulins, and laying 


~ on that sacks stuffed with straw for mattresses, and after- 


wards used stretcher beds made by the Royal Engineers. 


Capt. 


There is, of course, a most BagotChester. 
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The pressure on our space continued until the end of 


June, and then both fever cases and wounded ceased 
to arrived practically in large numbers. One of our Sisters 
was taken ill with enteric fever, and her place was 
promptly filled at my request by the sending of Miss 
Harland from Wynberg, and when we had to increase the 
number of our beds, I was supplied at once with two 
additional excellent nurses who had come from New 
Zealand. 

With regard to the condition of Bloemfontein and of 
our troops at the time of our arrival, there are several 
matters worth mentioning. Even though a month had 
elapsed since the British occupation, it had been found 
impossible to get all the tents and shelters which were 
needed for the troops. I was told that for the first week 
or two the men were quite exposed to the weather, and 
as many of them had worn out their boots and socks, and 
much of their other clothing, they necessarily suffered 
considerable hardships. They had also been on short 
rations. The weather had been very trying; some- 
times very hot in the sun, and at other times a downfall 
of cold rain, with cold, wet nights, but the weather ter- 
minated by four very wet days on April 18th, wet which 
caused us a good deal of trouble in pitching our camp, 
though we were never flooded, as I see stated by Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts in his evidence. Many of the camps, 
however, were very wet and muddy, for the soil of Bloem- 
fontein is very heavy, and water does not very easily 
soak through it or run off it. The troops generally were 
in bad health as the result of their hardships, and cases 
of fever of a nondescript kind and of diarrhoea were very 
common. The latter, indeed, was an almost universal 
complaint, from which-few escaped, and as there were at 
first no bucket latrines round the town it resulted that 
all the adjacent ground to the camps became contami- 
nated with fecal matter, and this in turn was either washed 
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down by the rain towards the dam outside the town, or 
later on, in dry weather, it became pulverised and was 
disseminated by the wind. All the hospitals were sup- 
plied with buckets before the end of April, and so, I 
believe, were the neighbouring camps. It is my opinion, 
and I think it is the opinion of my colleagues also, that the 
greater amount of enteric fever epidemic was the result 
of infection from man to man, and of infection from con- 
taminated camps. The fever was already prevalent at 
Modder River before the general advance began, and it 
is very probable that it was further increased at Paarde- 
berg; but it is quite certain that there were a great 
many cases before the troops arrived at Bloemfontein, and 
many more before they ‘had been at that place long enough 
to have contracted it there. It must be remembered that 
very many men and officers did not report sick until ab- 
solutely obliged to do so. Indeed, quite a considerable 
number of men and officers were wounded in the fighting 
line whilst actually suffering from typhoid unknown to 
themselves. Each of these men were a source of infec- 
tion to his comrades, and when the same cups, knives, 
towels, etc., were used for many men the opportunities 
for infection were innumerable. On the other hand, I 
think both at Thabanchu and elsewhere the water was 
the cause of bad outbreaks. 

Then I pass to supplies at Bloemfontein. Our crdinary 
rations were supplied at Bloemfontein quite regularly 
from the day we arrived. At first we could not get lime- 
juice or soda water, but no one suffered in health on that 
account. We had good supplies of tinned milk, but fresh 
milk could not be had at first in sufficient quantities. 
This need excite no surprise, for, in the first place, there 
were many hundred cases of enteric fever, and afterwards 
perhaps a couple of thousand who required some hundreds 
of gallons of milk daily. In the next place, it must be 
remembered that the country to the west of the town 
had been completely denuded of its supplies, and that in 
other directions farms were vacated and the occupants 
frightened. Thirdly, there is never at any time exten- 
sive dairy farming in this neighbourhood, and no such 
demands for milk as we made had ever before been made 2 
whilst the destruction of the railway would have pre-, 
vented any quantity of milk being brought by rail from 
the south. Northwards, within sixteen miles were the 
enemy. I observe that Mr. Burdett-Coutts said that 
if he could get milk in his hotel it could have been got 
for the hospitals ; but it is one thing for a little milk to 
be brought in bottles from a Kaffir kraal, perhaps some 
miles away, and quite another thing to obtain a supply 
such as was required for the hospitals. It was not obtain- 
able in sufficient quantities until the farmers returned 
to their land and the railway was in full work. We made 
personal endeavours to get the milk, and we know from 
our own knowledge it was not there. We wish it had 
been. As far as other supplies are concerned, it may 
be said in general terms that everything had to be got 
up from the base. Bioemfontein supplied nothing ; its 
stores were empty, and even at the best it is but a small 
place, no bigger than a large village in England. The 
army camped round it would have needed far more than 
all its supplies for a single day's food. Everything came 
up from the base. 

With regard to the transport of wounded and sick, 
both were ordinarily conveyed to hospital in ambulances 
and bullock-carts. The one is no better than the other ; 
but I should give the preference to the bullock-cart if 
there were a good thick layer of straw or hay on its floor, 
such as generally could be provided. Ag an exceptional 
occurrence it may be mentioned that one man with a 
fractured thigh was carried by a detachment of the 
Grenadier Guards a distance of over forty-eight miles on 
a stretcher, and they took four days to do it. 

Then I pass on to the hospitals at ‘Bloemfontein. When 
I arrived at Bloemfontein on April 11th, patients were 
under treatment (a) in numerous public buildings and in 
some of the larger houses, and (b) in the field hospitals 
around the town. ‘The following week the Langman 
Hospital, the Irish Hospital, and my own hospital were 
opened. The week afterwards Nos. 8 and 9 General 
Hospitals commenced to receive patients. Early in May 
—I do not know the exact date, because I have not the 
means of stating it from my own personal knowledge—a 
detachment from No. 3 Hospital opened 500 beds at 
Springfontein, and at the end of May another 500 beds 
were opened at Kroonstad by the other half of No. 3 
Hospital. Each of these hospitals to some extent re- 
lieved Bloemfontein, one being to the north and the other 
to the south of it. With regard to (a), hospitals in the 
town, I did not visit them all, but I saw patients in nearly 
all of ther. They were quite sufficiently equipped to 
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do their work satisfactorily. There were sufficient beds 
and bedding and sufficient medical and surgical stores, 
There was no excessive overcrowding, although the rooms 
were fudl. ‘There was an adequate staff of medical men, 
and I believe sufficient nurses. The supply of orderlieg 
of the R.A.M.C. had come to an end, and, as trained 
orderlies could not be made to order, many of the orderlies 
were untrained men, who could not nurse, but could wait 
on others and assist. The question whether more build- 
ings could have been usefully used as hospitals is diffi- 
cult to answer, but I may say that in my opinion the 
Town Hall and the railway offices in Maitland Street 
might both have been used, and there were, of course, 
churches in which patients might have been placed, 
although, of course, Iam aware of the objections to that. 
It would have been practically impossible to have utilised 
a large number of small houses without a very large staff 
of nurses and attendants, and the supervision of un- 
trained orderlies under these circumstances would have 
been impossible. 

With regard to (b), the field hospitals, I was very little 
in them, as my time was very much occupied elsewhere. 
They were very overcrowded, because whilst there was 
no limit to the supply of sick, the hospitals were unable 
to pass on their occupants to the general hospitals which 
were supposed to hold them—at first because there were 
no hospitals to pass them on to. They had from three 
to four times the number of men, in the tents which they 
were supposed to hold, and the number of trained 
orderlies was quite insufficient for their proper nursing 
and care. This was in no way the fault of the medical 
officers in charge of the field hospitals, as they were bound 
to take the men sent to them, and they could not in- 
crease the supply of hospitals in proportion as the patients 
increased in number. The men in the field hospitals 
were in bell-tents and lay on waterproof-sheets and 
blankets ; many of them retained their uniforms, whilst 
others took off their overcoats and breeches and were 
covered with blankets and a great-coat. I never saw a 
man laying on the bare ground. As far as the care of 
the medical officers is concerned, I can only say they did 
everything they could do to grapple with the difficulties 
and to relieve their patients. Then I pass to No. 8 and 
No. 9 General Hospital. These, like the other general 
hospitals, were equipped for 500 patients each, but within 
three weeks of being open they had each to accommodate 
more than 1,500 patients. These were housed in extra 
tents, and men from neighbouring regiments came in to 
assist as extra orderlies. Extra nurses were also sup- 
plied. Proportional equipment could not, of course, De 
supplied to keep pace with the stream of patients. The 
difficulty will be realised when it is remembered that one 
of these hospitals received about 400 cases in one day. 
But supplies were constantly forwarded, and the diffi- 
culties were gradually overcome. At the first rush of 
cases some of the tents in these general hospitals were no 
doubt temporarily overcrowded, but the overcrowding was 
only temporary. The work thrown upon the medical and 
nursing staff was very heavy, and was at times—as, for 
instance, the time when 400 patients were admitted in 
a day—more than they could perform; but everyone 
worked hard in spite of much sickness, and not a few 
deaths occurred among the medical and nursing staff. 

I will allude very briefly to one or two other matters. 
There is Modder River and Kimberley. I visited these 
at a very busy time, just after Paardeberg, and found 
the sick and wounded well cared for in tents at Modder 
River and in buildings at Kimberley. Hospital trains 
and other special trains daily removed those who could 
be taken south. Everything seemed to work quite 
smoothly. I also visited the Welsh Hospital and that 
part of No. 3 Hospital which was at Springfontein at the 
end of July, and found them very well equipped and with 
comparatively few patients at the end of July. Quite 
recently I visited the hospitals at Maritzberg, Pine Town, 
Newcastle, and Charlestown. They were all well 
equipped, and had few patients. The hospitals at New- 
castle and Charlestown were provided with rectangular 
Indian tents, not unlike the tortoise-tents, and, in my 
opinion, much preferable to the usual marquees. 

With regard to the work of the R.A.M.C., I am very 
glad of the opportunity of expressing my unstinted ad- 
miration for the work of that corps. From the highest 
to the lowest, they ‘have striven to do their most for the 
sick and wounded. The general arrangements have 
been excellent and much of the work has been of ‘he 
most arduous description. It is difficult now to realise 
the conditions under which much of the work had to be | 
performed some months ago: a blazing sun, myriads of 
flies, clouds of dust, and occasionally tremendous rain 
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storms combined to make medical and surgical work 
most trying. It must be also remembered that those 
who worked in the hospitals after April were continually 
going sick, and that the proportion of illness amongst 
them was very great. It is easy enough to criticise and 
pick holes, but it has seemed to me that it is really dif- 
ficult to realise the forethought and organisation and the 
personal labour and anxiety which must have been re- 
quired to treat thousands of men widely scattered over 
an immense couniry with very few railroads, and to 
maintain large hospitals in not easily accessible places. 
Such excellent results could hardly have been antici- 
pated as have actually been realised. On the other hand 
it skculd be remembered that there has been abundant 
evidence that the R.A.M.C. is small in numbers for the 
work it has to perform, and that there is real need for 
an increase both in officers and orderlies. It is quite 
notorious that even in times of peace there are not suf- 
ficient officers, and during this war the number of 
civilian surgeons has quite equalled the number of offi- 
cers of the R.A.M.C. Indeed a great deal of the best 
work has been done by young civilian surgeons, and I 
know that many of the very best of the younger men in 
Great Britain hhave given their services in this war. It 
is, however, a great mistake to suppose that civilian 
surgeons, however skilful, can satisfactorily supplant 
the army surgeons beyond certain limits, and it is cer- 
tainly my opinion that this limit has been passed a long 
time ago. Some of the more recently formed general 
hospitals have had only three or four R.A.M.C. officers 
for the organisation of the whole 500 beds, or, as at 
Bloemfontein, 1,500 or more; and as a result matters 
have not worked as well as they might. It must be 
remembered that a young surgeon with civilian training, 
however brilliant, cannot know anything about such 
matters as camp sanitation, the duties of ward-masters 
or stewards, disinfection of clothes and stools, pitching 
of camps, inspection of food, what orderlies know and 
van do, and what orderlies do not know and cannot do, 
and a hundred other things which every physician and 
surgeon would think of. I am quite certain that the 
working of these hospitals was made still more difficult 
by the deficiency in numbers of officers of the R.A.M.C., 
and it is my opinion that in all departments of the 
R.A.M.C. there has beer very great personal strain be- 
cause the work has had ito be done with a staffsinsufii- 
cient in numbers. I do not say that patients have ever 
suffered therefrom, for I am not aware that they have 
done so. It is common knowledge that the deficiency 
in officers of the R.A.M.C. is not due to the want of 
trying to get them by the seniors of this department, 
but everyone connected with a medical school is aware 
of the fact that the department does not offer sufficient 
inducement to cause the best of the students to enter it. 
The formation of a Royal Corps within recent years has 
much improved the position of the army surgeon, but 
a great deal more will have to be done by the Wor 
Office and the high authorities before sufficient recruits 
are forthcoming to officer the R.A.M.C. I am aware 
that this subject is too large to be dealt with at present, 
but at some future time I trust I may have an opportu- 
nity of saying something more upon that matter. 


_ 7112. (President.) The notes are extremely valuable. 
You speak of the camp at Bloemfontein becoming con- 


taminated with fecal matter?—The ground round the . 


camps. 

7113. In your opinion was sufficient care exercised to 
try as far as possible to free the camp from insanitary 
conditions?—The difficulty was that there was an_im- 
mense number of men suffering from diarrhea. If a 
patrol was going across a limited piece of ground some 
of the men might fall out to have their bowels opened 
on the way. I do not know that there was any way of 
cleansing the ground. The whole hillside for the cir- 
cuit of a mile round Bloemfontein was contaminated. 


7114. Do you think matters might have been better 
if there had been a special sanitary officer appointed to 
look after the camp ?—I am informed there always used 
to be a special sanitary officer in connection with the 
army, and I think this was one of the exceptional occa- 
Sions when there was not one. It is provided for, I 
believe, in the Army Regulations ; and I should think 
myself his presence at Bloemfontein would have been a 
distinct advantage. 


7115. Do any steps occur to you as steps which might 
have been taken to improve the sanitary condition which 
were not taken?—I do not know whether bucket latrines 
could have been started earlier, because I do not know 
Bre they had the opportunity of getting enough 

uckets. 


7116. Do you think the insanitary conditions of the 
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camp were unavofdable?—I do not know—it is very 
difficult to say. 

7117. Do any steps occur to you which ought to 
have been taken?—I think the earliest possible intro- 
duction of bucket latrines was a very good thing. 
Whether they could be introduced as soon as they 
could be got I do not know. 


7118. You have told us about the rapid increase of 
enteric cases and the way enteric was spread. Did it 
occur to you that any remedies to prevent that might 
have been taken earlier ?—I do not think they could. 


_ 7119. In your opinion, bearing in mind the surround- 
ing circumstances, was it unavoidable?—The men came 
there with enteric. They developed it there, but they 
came with it on them. I do not see how in crowded 
camps you could have avoided the contact of man with 
man. 

7120. There is another matter: you speak of the want 
of fresh milk, and you point out the difficulties, if not 
the impossibility, of obtaining it in sufficient quantities 
for all those sick men. Was there any means by which 
that milk could have been got there before the out- 
break, or in anticipation of the outbreak?—It could 
not possibly. 

7121. You could not get cows there?—The country 
round had been swept of stock. It was not until men 
came back to their farms that there were any cows. 


7122. You think the want of fresh milk there was 
unavoidable /—Yes. 
inducement to neighbouring farmers to bring in milk, 
but until the farmers came back to their farms 
there were none to bring in milk. We sub- 
sequently arranged for our own milk supply at 
the Portland Hospital to come from a farm nine miles 
away. It was driven in to us every morning. 


7123. It has been suggested that certain necessaries 
for the sick and wounded in Bloemfontein at this time 
might have been bought there?—They were not there 
to buy. There was certainly nothing to eat or drink. 


7124. Did you ever notice, or hear of, delay in getting 
the sick men coming to Bloemfontein from the railway 
station to the hospital?—No; none of my patients and 
none that I know of in other hospitals. 


7125. Of course I suppose you cannot very well say 
whether in your opinion that outbreak was of such a 
character that it could not reasonably have been antici- 
pated ?—Yes. I think it could not possibly have been 
reasonably anticipated. 

7126. When it did occur do you think there was any 
more delay in getting hospitals up to Bloemfontein than 
there need have been?—I know that hospitals were 
waiting to come up. 

7127. They were applied for in your opinion as speedily 
as possible ?—No. 8 and No. 9 were waiting to come up. 


7128. What was the delay in getting them up?—The 
question of transport. 


7129. It has been suggested that other things were 
got up which were not absolutely necessary, to the delay 
of hospital requirements ’—That was a matter which was 
regulated entirely by the Chief of the Staff. Nothing 
could be used, no wagon for any purpose, except by his 
consent. Anybody might put in a requisition: the Ord- 
nance might requisition for this, the Transport for that, 
and another department for ammunit.on, but what was 
sent up was sent up only with the cognisance of the Chief 
of the Staff. 

7130. As to the buildings occupied by the sick and 
wounded, were the churches places which the sick and 
wounded could properly have been put into?—As far as 
floor space was concerned, they could have utilised the 
churches. 

7131. And they would have been suitable for the men? 
—As suitable as such a building can be, but no church is 
suitable, as it is not properly dra'ned, has no water sup- 
ply, or anything of that kind. A church is a place that 
has a roof to it, and only in that respect can it be said 
to be useful. 

7132. So that it is not a place you would take except 
under the greatest possible urgency ?—I should never 
take a church first. 


7133. For the reasons you have given ?—Yes. 
is no drainage, ventilation, nor water supply. 


There 


7134. (Dr. Church.) Nor cooking arrangements ?—No 
possible place to cook. 


I think Lord Roberts offered every 
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7135. (President.) At Bloemfontein was there a great 
want of bed-pans ?—There was in this way that, inasmuch 
as No. 8 and No. 9 were each fitted for 500 patients and 
had to accommodate 1,500 or 1,800 patients, there were 
of course not. enough bed-pans for 1,800 patients. What 
sufficed for 500 did not suffice for 1,800, especially con- 
sidering these patients were suffering from enteric and 
dysentery. 

7136. There was an insufficiency of bed-pans ?—At first. 


7137. How long was it before that was remedied ?— 
They began to get additional bed-pans within ten days, 
I should think. 


7138. Could they have been bought in Bloemfontein ? 
—No, not one. 


7139. (Professor Cunningham.) Could they have been 
made in Bloemfontein ?—I am not prepared to say whe- 
ther anything could have been made. I do not know 
whether they could or not. 


7140. (President.) You were at Pietermaritzberg Hos- 
pital. At the time you visited it you were suffering from 
bugs?—They did not tell me so. I heard no complaints 
at all of that. 


7141. You say you prefer the tortoise-tents to the 
ordinary marquees /—Y es. ; 

7142. Are they lighter than the ordinary marquees ?— 
Much lighter, more roomy, and easier to nurse in. 


7143. Have you had any experience of malarial fever ? 
—WNone. 


7144. Perhaps you could not answer questions as to 
what is the right treatment for it?—No, I do not know 
anything about it. 

7145. (Dr. Church.) You suggest that more should be 
done to induce medical men of a good class to enter the 
R.A.M.C.: can you make any suggestion as to what 
should be done in that direction ?—I can only make very 
general statements about it, because it is a matter which 
1 should like to be very exact about. They do not offer 
enough pay to induce young men to go into the corps in 
large numbers, and they do not have what might be called 
a career, nor is a man’s position sufficiently depenaent 
upon his own work and his ability as a physician or a 
surgeon. It is very difficult to get sufficient leave, and 
there is a very great deal of extra foreign service thrown 
upon the R.A.M.C. which is not thrown upon the officers 
of other corps. 

7146. (President.) But that is unavoidable ?—Why 
should it be? 

7147. Is it only a question of undermanning ?—Not 
solely. Ido not think that the R.A.M.C. is given quite 
the position in the army which it deserves. 


7148. In what way ?—In every other corps, if a junior 
man is cailed upon to fill a senior appointment, he has 
the temporary rank and pay of that appointment. A 
Major, we will say, is called upon to fill a Colonel’s ap- 
pointment in the Artillery or Cavalry: he gets the pay 
and position of a Colonel. That happens in every corps 
except the R.A.M.C. 


7149. Have you any views as to whether it would be 
advisable to sever the administrative work from the medi- 
cal work in general hospitals ?—That really is a very large 
question about which it is difficult to give a single answer. 


_ 7150. You are not prepared to give an answer ?—No, it 
is rather a complex question. 


7151. (Dr. Church.) You say that the limits of civil 
surgeons’ help were exceeded ?—Yes. 


7152. I suppose you mean by that that the knowledge of 
the actual routine work of the R.A.M.C. cannot be picked 
up rapidly by a civil surgeon ?—No. Personally I do not 
hesitate to say that I should take several weeks before I 
became acquainted with the things I have mentioned— 
camp sanitation, camp pitching, latrines, the building of 
kitchens, orderlies’ duties and ward-masters’ duties. 

7153. Did you form any opinion as to the relative 
proportions in which civil surgeons might be used in a 
general hospital ?—I should say, speaking roughly, half- 
and-half would do quite well. . 

7154. Do you think that on active service there was 
an undue amount of routine work placed upon the medical 
officers ?—I saw very little field hospital work at the 


front, but I have no reason to believe that there is any- 
thing of the kind at. the frent. 


7155. And at the stationary hospitals ?—The stationary 
hospitals are almost like general hospitals in this war. 


7156. Do you think that there is an undue amount of 
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clerical work ?/—I think there is a very great deal. I think 
an immense number of details have to be supplied every 
day in full which are not necessary. (Sato Ci 


7157. Could any of that detail be done otherwise tha 
through a med*cal officer ?—A great deal could be done 
a clerk almost, if he were supervised, but I think i 
necessary that he should be supervised by a me 
officer. {[ should not trust anyone else myself. = 


7158. (Sir David Richmond.) With regard to Bloemfon- 
tein, there was no recognised sanitary staff who took the 
general supervision of the camp ?—No. zi 


7159. How were the surroundings of the various camps. 
kept clean ?—If there was a dead horse or mule, of which 
there were many, the right authority to apply to was the 
Provost-Marshal, who ordered it to be buried, and it 
was dragged away and buried. ; 


7160. You gave us an indication of the insanitary com— 
dition by stating that a patrol might be out and two 
men might require to fall out to relieve nature. That 
leads us to understand that the camp was in a very in- 
sanitary condition. Was there any body of scavengers or 
anything like that ?—Not that I am aware of. 


7161. And this was ailowed to lie in the sun?—Up te 
a certain time that was common, but later on the incidence 
of the disease was not nearly so severe ; there was not 
so much diarrhoea, and the supply of bucket latrines 
came in, and naturally it ceased tobe a trouble. . 


7162. When the thing was at its worst there was no 
sanitary corps or branch of the service for keeping”these 
camps clean?—Yes, ‘n each individual camp, but once 
you passed outside the camp, then, so far as I know, it 
was “no man’s land.” That I understand would be the 
work of the sanitary officer who in former years has been 
the official. 


7163. Do you not think there was.a necessity for suck 
a corps or officer to look after that sort of thing ?—I th 
so undoubtedly. I think one of the R.A.M.C. men sho 


have been appointed. ‘ 


7164. (President.) You think whenever there is any - 
thing lke a camp and a hospital there ought to be @ 
sanitary officer, who should be a medical man?—I do. | 


7165. (Sir David Richmond.) Or a trained sanitarian 
—It seems to me that is a matter of common sense and’ 
care. It must be remembered that the officers of the 
R.A.M.C. will have special training in sanitary matters. 


7166. But it is your opinion that there should have 
heen one man or two men appointed ?—Yes; I think 
the appointment of a sanitary officer would have been 
a very good thing at Bloemfontein. ee 


7167. A man set apart for this particular purpose? 
— Yes; undoubtedly it would have been a yery good 
thing. eel 

7168. (Dr. Church.) In other words, you would haye 
a man at the head of the scavenging, department? . 


Yes, a man responsible for the whole. 


7169. But there was no such man?—No. } 


7170. (Professor Cunningham.) Is it not a fact that 
the P.M.O. is responsible for the cleansing and genoral 
overlooking of the camp?—I am not aware that he is. 
Tt may be so. If it were so, then he had an impossible 
task, because the P.M.O. at Bloemfontein was over- 
whelmed with hospital work. He could not possibly 
have taken on that charge himself. He had more 
work to do than any man could do in the time. 4 

7171. (Sir David Richmond.) I do not think anybody 
thinks for a moment he could have done that, but he 


could have deputed somebody to do it?—I do not know 
whether it was in hig power to do so. 


7172. (Professor Cunningham.) There was an im- 
portant statement made in regard to the Portland 
Hospital. We heard that 20 patients were received — 
into the Portland Hospital who should not have been” 
moved, and in consequence of their being moved, four 
of them. died; and we were told that this statement 
was made on the authority of the officer in charge 
of the Portland Hospital. Perhaps you can 
explain to us that circumstance ?—I think that must 
refer to the emptying of a field hospital, when the 
Portland Hospital was requested to take charge of 
the twenty-seven worst cases of enteric. We took | 
over those cases, and a lot of them died before next 
day. So far as I can tell you, they would have died 
whether they had come into our hospital or not. 


7173. Was it the opinion of yourself or of the 
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authorities of the Portland Hospital that they should 
not have been removed?—No; I certainly did not 
either form or express such an opinion. They were 
under better sonditions ‘n the Portland Hospital than 
if they had been left in the field hospital, although 
I suppose it would be true to say that it is never 
desirable or advisable to move any typhoid patient 
if you can avoid it. But in war they have to be moved. 










7174. But, as far as you know, that opinion was 
pot expressed ?—I certainly never expressed it, and T 
feel quite sure nobody else did, but I cannot speak 
for my colleagues. : 


7175. There is just one other question I wish ¢o ask 
you with reference to your stay at Rondebosch. Did 
_ hear of a hospital which is now, I believe, done 


7180. (President.) You are a Presbyterian Chaplain, 
are you not ?—Yes. 


_ 7181. In the course of your duties, what hospitals 
lave you visited ?—Rondebosch, Wynberg, and Green 
Point. I have also visited the hospitals at Modder 
River and Kimberley, and the Divisional Hospitals 
at Naauwpoort. The tent hospitals at Bloemfontein 
I have seen, but none in the town. We were only 
me day there. I have visited the hospitals also at 
en, and generally from Glen onwards to Pretoria 
with Bruce Hamilton’s Brigade. 


7182. When did you visit the hospital at Ronde- 
bosch ?—At Rondebosch, Wynberg, and Green Point 
from the 6th to the 20th February. 


7183. What is your experience as to the Ronde- 
bosch Hospital at that time ?—My universal experience 
was that I was most favourably impressed with the 
hospitais and with the way that the men were treated. 
So much so, that when I was afterwards sent to the 
front to the Divisional Hospitals, T used to cheer the 
men with the fact that they would soon be in most 
comfortable hospitals when they got down to the base. 
The news had evidently reached them from companions 
who had been there and got better, because they be- 
lieved they would be quite well attended to and get 
every comfort when they came down to Wynberg or 
Rondebosch. 


7184. As chaplain you conversed with the patients 
and had opportunities of hearing their complaints ?— 
Constantly. 

7185. Did you ever hear any complaint as to Ronde- 
bosch?—I have had no complaints either at Ronde- 
bosch, Wynberg, or Green Point. 


7186. What you have said about Rondebosch applies 
also to Wynberg and Green Point ?—Yes. 


7187. When did you visit those two hospitals ?—Both 
at the same time, from February 6th to February 20th 
continuously ; first Rondebosch Hospitals, then 
Wynberg, and last of all Green Point. As the men 
were constantly saying they were taken to the con- 
valescent hospital at Green Point, I finished by visit- 
ing that hospital. 


7188. In your experience was there any cause of 
complaint as to any of those hospitals?—None. I 
reported to Colonel Trotter that I did not think 
there was any particular good in my being here, be- 
cause there was so much done, not merely by the 
officials, but by local people who were well off, that 1 
had better go nearer to the front where there was a 
much greater need of my presence. 


7189. Thereupon you visited Modder River ?—Yes. 
I was there from the 25th February to the 8th March. 


7190. What was your experience of the hospital 
there?—At Modder River you may say broadly there 
were three kinds of hospitals; there were the very 
few permanent structures that could be had, such as 
the school-room, the soldiers’ room, and the Island 
Hospital, which had formerly been a hotel, on the 
island, and the Officers’ Hospital further up the river. 
It was empty, and I did not visit it. The second 
kind of hospitals were the large square marquees, just 
like the wards of an ordinary infirmary, and then there 
were a very large number of bell-tents. 


7191. Will you take these separately, and tell us 
your experience about them?—The worst cases, prin- 


‘ the patients in the marquee?—No complaint. 
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away with, called the Rosebank Hospital ?—I heard 
of ib just before we went away. 

7176. You did not see it?—No; it was not a military 
hospital. 

7177. What do 
about it. 


7178. But you tell us it was not a military hespital ? 
—I mentioned that to explain why I never went to 
it. I think it was a civilian hospital. I only knew 
that there was such a hospital just before I left this 
place. The only thing I know about it is what I have 
read in the papers and since. Whilst I was here 1 
knew nothing about it. 


7179. You are not aware that it was used for mili- 
tary purposes?—I did not know that it was. 


you know about it?—I know nothing 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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cipally enterics, were in the permanent structures, 
and I think, as far as I could see, that really the very 
utmost was done. The buildings were not large, and 
there was not very great accommodation. My visits 
might be called visits of surprise because they never 
knew when I might come. They seemed to be doing 
everything they could in those hospitals. 


7192. Did you hear from the patients any complaints 
as to those hospitals?—Not in the permanent. struc- 
tures. 


7193. As far as you are aware there was no want of 
medical necessaries or equipment there?—I did not 
think there was any want. [I thought they were very 
well attended to in those structures. I would make’ 
the same remark with regard to the marquees. They 
were not’so desirable, quite, as we frequently had 
terrific thunderstorms, which overturned the tents. 


My own tent was severa} times overturned by 
the gale that followed the thunderstorms, and 
once or twice some of the marquees were 
brought down by that gale. Of course the 


patients on those occasions said it was a terrible 
experience to have the tent blown down, and I sym- 
pathised with them and told them that my own tent 
had also been. blown over. It was rather an ex- 
perience to have your house blown down in the night. 


7194. Except for that did you hear any complaint from 
On the 
whole they were much the same as in the permanent struc- 
ture. With regard to the bell-tents the case is some- 
what different. Very large convoys of sick and wounded 
came in from Paardeberg while I was there, and it 
seemed a puzzle where they were all to be put. A con- 
siderable number of sick and wounded men had to be put 
into those tents just at first, the marquees being full. 
The ambulance trains were only able to take away a certain 
number daily and the men there sometimes would 
make a complaint about having to lie on the ground. 
They had always a blanket between them and the ground. 


7195. They had a tent over them?—Yes; but they 
thought themselves that in certain complaints, for example 
rheumatism, they would not get better as long as they had 
to lie on the ground. Of course, the tents were pretty 
full. 


7196. ‘All the available buildings had been at that 
time taken?—Yes; there were practically few or no 
buildings to be had at Modder River. I asked very par- 
ticularly in going round the tents if they had been seen 
on their arrival in the bullock-wagons, because they had 
travelled sometimes three days in a bullock-wagon from 
Paardeberg, and in no case did they say they had not 
been seen by a medical officer. They sometimes thought 
the interval between the medical officer seeing them cn 
arrival and his next visit and the getting of medi- 
cine was longer than they anticipated. They were 
wearying for the visit of the medical officer and to get 
some medicine. 

7197. I suppose the medical officers were rather over- 
worked ?—I spoke to some of the medical officers about it 
and the representations they made to me were that they 
were simply over head and ears in work, and were doing 
it as quickly as they could, owing to the great glut of 
sick and wounded from Paardeberg. 


7198. Were there any other complaints you heard in 
the bell-tents except what you have told us?—No, I did 
not hear any complaints, except, perhaps, that they 
expected the doctor to be there. If they came in the 
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n he would see them that day and they expected 
oe the next morning, and perhaps he did not come. 
He had examined their case and taken a note of it, but 
the treatment had not yet started, and they were weary- 
ing for it. 

7199. As far as you are aware was there any want of 
medical drugs and stores ?—I had no experience of it and 
I did not hear of it. 


7200. Did you ever see any convoys arriving ?—Yes, 
more than once. 


7201. In what condition did the men arrive ?/—Many 
of them arrived in a very exhausted condition. 


7202. Did they come long distances /—Yes, in these 
wagons. 

7203. Had they somebody to look after them in each 
case ?—From the information I had, the attention on the 
way was not so good. They expected more attention 
than could evidently be given on the way. 


7204. Were there any nurses in the marquees ?—I 
saw nurses in the permanent structures and in the mar- 
quees, but not in the bell-tents. 


7205. Then you went to Kimberley ?/—Yes, I was at 
Kimberley from the 9th to the 16th March. 


7206. (Dr. Church.) Could you tell us whether a selec- 
tion was made of these cases as they arrived in these 
convoys, so that the worst went into the permanent 
buildings and the marquees, and the less serious ones into 
the bell-tents ?/—Distinctly so. There was an endeavour 
made to do that and to get the serious cases out of the beli- 
tents as soon as possible. Of course, some men would 
naturally think that they were quite as bad as any other 
men in the ambulance train, but the medical man evidently 
made his selection on the basis that they were to be got 
out of that as quickly as possible. 


7207. I mention that because vie complaint you men- 
tioned, rheumatism, does not endanger their lives ?—I 
just mention that as one of the things that they would say 
to me, but I believe from the medical point of view 
that was done. 


7208. So that you could state of your own knowledge 
that selection was made ?’—Yes, I know that. I am per- 
fectly certain of that both from the men and from the 
doctors. 


7209. (President.) At Kimberley, what was your ex- 
perience ?—When I went to Kimberley the same difficulties 
were being experienced there that I found at Modder, 
There had been a tremendous arrival of sick and wounded 
from Paardeberg, and almost every available public 
building was more or less filled with the sick and wounded. 
I visited, I think, all the hospitals, except the Skating 
Rink, where the Boer wounded were. I took particular 
note of the circumstance of the patients, and ministered 
to them in any way I could. In the Drill Hall they 
seemed to me to be very well attended. It was a lofty, 
airy building, and I was very favourably impressed with 
what was done there. They seemed to do their very 
best for the patients, and the building seemed to be well 
adapted for the purpose. I was not quite so favourably 
impressed with the Masonic Temple as a building. The 
windows were high up near the roof, and the means of 
ventilation were not very good in the main part, so that 
there was generally a very strong odour, which even the 
disinfectants were not able to overpower. In the side 
rooms, where the windows were of the ordinary type 
and could be shut up and down, the ventilation was much 
better, and these were mostly filled with patients who 
were beginning to get better. In the Temple itself there 
were very serious cases indeed. Nazareth House or Home, 
kept by the Sisters, impressed me most favourably. I 
thought it was really the best hospital I had seen, both 
in the convalescent hospital and the. enteric one. The 
Sisters seemed to be absolutely at home in that sort of 
work, and it was the finest nursing I had yet seen. The 
Public School also contained a hospital, which was man- 
aged as well as could be. It was not particularly 
adapted for a hospital, but it was clean and tidy, and 
everything seemed to be done that could be done for the 
patients. There was just the same complaint there, 
that they were flooded by the sick coming from Paarde- 
berg. We had some patients also at Newton Camp, and 
they were much the same there as at Modder. On the 
whole, I thought that the people there did their best for 
the sick under very difficult conditions—xo many coming 
in at once and having to take what buildings were at their 
disposal. 

7210. (President.) Was there any want of milk there ? 
—I did not hear any complaint. Of course, in Kimber- 
ley everything was exceedingly scarce. It was very 
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difficult to get a meal of meat when anyone came into the 
town. 


7211. Was that shortly after the siege ?—Immediately 
after the siege. I expect there wil be great difficulty 
in getting local supplies for some time. 

7212. What was your experience at Naauwpoort ?—L 
was at Naauwpoort from March 20th to March 24th. I 
visited the Divisional Hospitals there, and I thought 
they were exceedingly good. There were none of the 
people lying on the ground in tents. They got them into 
marquees very speedily, and the marquees on the whole 
were very comfortable, nicely laid out, with good beds to 
le upon. There were a few that had to lie for a time 
in marquees where there were no beds, but that was 
speedily remedied. None of them had been long ill—I 
asked that particularly. 


7213. (Sir David Richniond.) Would the men have 
mattresses on the ground ?—I am not sure that they all 
had mattresses ; I think they had waterproof sheets and 
blankets. 


7214. Under the circumstances, in your opinion, was 
there any cause for complaint at Naauwpoort?—I do not 
think there was much real cause for complaint. 


7215. (President.) Then you went to Bloemfontein ?— 
I marched then with the Divisional Battalion of the High- 
land Brigade to Bloemfontein, from the 29th March to. 
the 12th April. Of course all our sick on the Way were 
put on the nearest siding and sent back to Naauwpoort. 
We had no hospital along with us at all. We simply took 
them to the nearest siding, and if the doctor was very 
busy, either one of the commissioned officers or myself 
went along with a non-commissioned officer to see them put. 
on the train and sent along to Naauwpoort. 


7216. They were fairly speedily sent down to Naauw- 
poort?—The first train that could be got down they 
went in. They would signal the first train and take what 
accommodation could be obtained. 


7217. Was there much delay in sending them to 
Naauwpoort?—I should not think so, because trains 
passed us on the march fairly frequently, but when I 
had got to the siding I left the men in charge of a non- 
commissioned officer who was to see them down to 
Naauwpoort and come back and report. Although I did 
not wait and see them actually off, the number of trains 
passing seemed to me to indicate that they were mostly 
empty going down, and they would be down very soon 
at Naauwpoort again. 

7218. Then you got to Bloemfontein on 
—Yes. 


7219. How long were 
there. 


7220. Did you have time to visit any hospital 2—No, 
I did not visit hospitals on that occasion, because I was 
immediately sent down to the Cameron Highlanders—I 
was attached to the Cameron Highlanders, and I was sent 
down to be with them. 


7221. Where were they ?—At Kaftir River Bridge. 

7222. At a hospital there, do you mean?—No. It was 
the Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders. They had no 
chaplain, and I was immediately sent down to them, and 
stayed there again till the 26th or 27th April, and then 
I returned to Bloemfontein again. 


7223. How long did you stay at Bloemfontein ?—Just 
a day. 


the 14th April ? 


you there?—I was only a day 


7224. You had no opportunity then of visiting the 
hospitals, I suppose ?—I vis‘ted the tents, what was called 
a Divisional Hospital, where the Highland Brigade had 
been. There was a hospital close to where the Highland 
Brigade were that have gone out with General Mac- 
tonald. There were several rows of tents used as a 
hospital, called a Divisional Hospital. I visited all 
those tents, the reason being that I could visit them 
quite easily, being close to the lines myself. I could 
not get into Bloemfontein to visit; I had not time. 

7225. In what condition did you find the men in those 
tents ?—The men there seemed to complain a good deal. 
They thought they should get into a regular hospital, and 
one complaint they made was about the blankets. They 
said the blankets were very much infested with vermin. 
Several spoke to me about that. They felt very uncom- 
fortable. They said the blankets had been handed on 
from one to another and they were very much pokuted. 
They were very anx‘ous, of course, to get into a regular 
hospital, and made the same remark that they could not 
get better lying on the ground. 


7226. How many men were there ?—Not a large num- 
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ber. I should say not more than twenty tents, and they 
varied from about two or three in one tent up to ten or 
twelve. They were always pitching new tents. As I left 
there seemed to be more coming in. 


7227. That hospital was not a general hospital ?—No, 
I do not think so; I think it was just a temporary hos- 
pital. On my first visit I do not remember seeing them, 
but when I came back I saw them. My idea at the pre- 
sent moment is—it is not authoritative—that it was for 
those who had been connected with the Highland Brigade 
that were left sick. 


7228. Before they could be moved into a general hos- 
pital?—Yes, before they cou:d be moved into Bloemfon- 
tein. 


7229. Did the men make any other complaint at that 
time ?—They dd not like lying on the ground, and they 
said the blankets were unclean; they were the only 
complaints I heard. 


7250. They had blankets and waterproofs ?—Yes, 
blankets and waterproof sheets. From Bloemfontein I 
went to Glen, which is about 12 miles north of Bloem- 
fontein, the beginning of the march of the 21st Brigade— 
the first place where we met. 


7251. Did you see a field hospital there?—I saw a 
hospital at Glen: it was not far from our lines in a little 
hollow surrounded by trees. I expect it was a field hos- 
pital. 

- 7232. Not a general hospital ?—No. 

7235. The men were in tents, of course ?—AlI in tents, 

7234. How did you find the men there?—I am bound 
to say that that was the most uncomfortable place that 
I had seen, close to where our lines were at Glen, the 
those tents, and when I began to visit the men the com- 
reason being that they had evidently chosen a little cir- 
cular hollow because it was sheltered by some trees and 
small kopjes. But when the tents were pitched Iam told 
it was raining, and of course all the damp there was to 
come down came down into that hollow. I went into 
those tents, and when I began to visit the men the com- 
plaints were very loud and universal about the bad state 
of the ground that they had to lie on. I lifted up at least 
20 waterproof sheets, in fact I lifted up nearly every one 
of the waterproof sheets. There was a considerable num- 
ber of patients being sent down that day. Below the 
waterproof sheets there was a fungus, a white sort of 
growth caused by the damp and the heat of the men’s 
bodies. That was the most unwholesome experience I 
had. I went to one of the doctors and asked him why they 
had chosen that depression instead of pitching the tents 
against the side of one of the kopjes, because there woud 
have been some drainage downwards, but in this hollow 
there was no drainage, and when you put the men’s 
waterproofs down they most effectually kept in all the 
damp, and the heat of the men’s bodies bred this white 
fungus that I saw under nearly every waterproof sheet 
that I lifted. They all said that they were very much 
worse since they had come in ; they were not any better. 

7235. Why did the doctor say that site had been 
selected ?—He said it was all there before he came. I 
spoke also to the Church of England chaplain, whose 


name I forget, saying that I thought it was a very strange 


thing that if there was wet or an appearance of wet 
when the site was chosen, they should have chosen that 
depression. 


7236. How far was it from the line of fire? Do you 
think it was possible that it was first put there to get 
shelter from the enemy’s fire?7—No. We just mobilised 
there. We never saw anything of firing. It was the 
ei where the four battalions of the 21st Brigade mobi- 
ised. 


7257. About how many men were there in the tents 
there?—I know that the day I visited first there were 
nearly 100 left to go to hospital. I am sorry I have not 
jotted down the number, but they told me there was a 
very big number left at that hospital to go to a regular 
hospital. They had been there for some time, some of 
them for a week or two at any rate. I think I may safely 
say that the general feeling was that they were worse 
instead of better lying in that hospital. 

7238. (Sir David Richmond.) Did you learn who was 
responsible for pitching that hospital in that particu‘ar 
part 7—No, because the next day we moved to Thabanchu. 

7239. (President.) Who was the doctor in charge when 
you visited ?—I cannot recollect his name, but I noted 
down in my diary that it was the most damp and miser 
able place that I had seen for a hospital. When you lifted 
the waterproof sheets and put your foot down it shook 
like a quagmire. 
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7240. (Professor Cunningham.) How many patients 
would there be in that hosp'tal?—About 200 or 300. 

7241. (President.) Chiefly enteric, 
Both. 

7242. Were there sufficient doctors 
seemed to be a number of doctors. 
to the patients when I was there. 


7243. Were the patents well looked after, so far as 
you could see?—Yes ; as far as I could see, but I won- 
dered that the doctors had not turned out those water- 
proofs and looked to see the state of the men lying on 
them. When one who was not a medical man at a'l lifted 
the sheet he was struck at once with the damp fungoid 
growth on the ground below the sheet. You really came 
to the conclusion that a man could not get better while 
lying there. 

7244. (Professor Cunningham.) Did the doctor ex- 
press dissatisfaction with the site?—I cannot recollecé 
whether he said anything, but I remember one of the 
doctcrs saying to me that it was all dcne before he came. 


7245. Of course the doctor may have tvrned up those 
sheets /—He may have done it, but I should have thought 
he would have made a most vigorous protest and get 
these tents struck on the face of the hill, where there was 
a nice loose soil. 


or wounded ?— 


there ?—There 
They were attending 


7246. You do not know whether a protest was made or 
not ~—No, but I certainly spoke myself about it both to 
the doctor and the chaplain. 


7247. (President.) You do not know how soon the hos- 
pital was removed from that spot?—I heard afterwards 
that the tents were all removed from it owing to the un- 
favourable state of the men that had been in them. 


7248. You do not know how long after you were there 
this occurred ?—I think there were nearly 100. They 
were trying to clear it out. They were making a vigo- 
rous effort to clear it out. It had evidently got a bad 
name. 

7249. Where did you go to from there ?—That was on 
April 28th that I visited that hospital in Glen. From 
there I went on with the 21st Brigade, the 1st Battalion 
of Cameron Highlanders, on to Pretoria, and down again 
to Wynberg. 

7250. How long were you at Pretoria ?—Just a day or 
two. 

7251.Were you able to see a hospital ?—I was not able 
to see anyone belonging to our own men. 

7252. Not enough to enable you to give us any useful 
information ?—No. It was fragmentary. I only went 
to see where our men were. JI had only a 
short time. I have been in all the hospitals 
more or less in the towns of the Free State where the 
21st Brigade went, in the churches and in the school- 
rooms and in the other public buildings, and on the 
whole I think, considering the circumstences, that they 
did their very best for them. 
always particularly adapted for hospital work, but there 
were no other buildings to ‘be had. 

7253. Do you think the best was done for the men ?— 
I really think the Lest was done for them. There is only 
one point—I do not know whether I am right to bring it 
before you—but it istthis, that there is a very serious com- 
plaint both on the partof men and officers of these huge 
lumbering ambulance wagons that they were carried on. 

7254. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you mean complaints 
of an ambulance or bullock-wagon ?—They would rather 
have had a bullock-wagon. They complained of these 
huge, top-heavy ambulances which rolled about in the 
most dreadful manner possible going over spruits. I 
happened myself to be in them on one occasion when I 
was suffering from a little cold. The doctor asked me 
to go for a day and a night in one of them. That even- 
ing we were going to Thabanchu, and I went through 
three drifts. I never experienced anything like the top- 
heavy swinging of those ambulance wagons. I would 
much have preferred a bullock-wagon with a cover over 
it. The ambulance wagons have springs, but they also 
have very large, heavy tops, and they swing about in the 
most dreadful manner. The patients were taken out at 
night and put into tents, and they always said what 4 
relief it was to get into the tents. They felt so much 
worse each day from the shaking, and they would much 
prefer the bullock-wagons. 

72955. Have you had a general expression of opinion 
from the soldiers that they would prefer a bullock-wagon 
to an ambulance wagon ?--Yes, I have heard that. A 
bullock-wagon without springs taken over the spruits 
by a steady team of oxen was easier a gocd deal than 
these heavy lumbering ambulances. My evidence ex- 
tends np to August 15th. 
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Lieutenant-General Sir Freperick Formstier-WaLkER, called; and Hxamined. 


7256. (President.) You are the General Commanding 
the Lines of Communication /—Yes. 

7257. Can you give us information which may be use- 
ful, as to the arrangements made from the commence- 
ment of the war to the present time to afford medical 
aid at the base and along the Lines of Communication ?— 
Yes. Iam in command of the Lines of Communication 
and of the troops in the Cape Colony. Since the com- 
mencement of the war I have visited the hospitals at 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Naauwpoort, Orange 
River, Kimberley, and elsewhere, including, of course, 
those at Cape Town and in the vicinity. Cape Town 
jpeing my headquarters, I have seen more of the hos- 
pitals here than at other places. My visits have been 
made generally early and without warning. I have also 
visited the majority of the ships taking invalids home, 
and have inspected the accommodation on board for 
officers and men. When it had been decided to send an 
Army Corps to South Africa, instructions were received 
from the War Office for the establishment of a General 
Hospital of 520 beds at Cape Town or in the neighbour- 
hood. Wynberg was selected, and Colonel Supple, at 
that time P.M.O., South Africa, in conjunction with 
Colonel Morris, C.R.E., made arrangements by 
which the hut barracks at Wynberg were = con- 
verted into a hospital, the officers’ mess house 
being fitted up for the use of sick and wounded 
officers. An operating chamber and other requirements 
were provided. | Colonel Supple also supervised the fit- 
ing up of two hospital trains, and in fact all preliminary 
arrangements were most carefully made by him. The 
earlier operations of the war produced a large number of 
wounded from Natal, and these, with the weunded offi- 
cers and men from Lord Methuen’s Division, soon filled 
No. 1 Hospital. No doubt ail that time there was con- 
siderable pressure, and there appeared to ‘be a deficiency, 
both as regarded nurses and orderlies, although, owing 
to the few fever cases, the necessity for a large number 
of the former was less than was the case ata later period. 
However, neither then nor at any other time have I been 
able after constant questioning to elicit any complaints 
of neglect from patients. So far as I am aware, all de- 
mands for hospital equipment, stores, and personnel have 
been promptly supplied by the War Office; but prob- 
ably in some instances mere notice might have been given 
by us. I do not think there has been any avoidable delay 
in forwarding equipment or stores to the front. Of 
course there must have been shortcomings—it would 
have been impossible that it should not be so; but when 
it is borne in mind that a force of little over an Army 
Corps expanded to about 200,000 men in a comparatively 


‘short time, ib can easily be seen that even at the base 


there was much pressure. For months I held a daily meet- 
ing in my office of all the principal staff officers and heads 
of departments ; this facilitated intercourse between the 
various branches. ‘The P.M.O.’s were present, all urgent 
questions were referred to, and orders given regarding 
the distribution of trucks and the precedence to be ac- 
corded them ; the latter was-naturally to a great. extent 
governed by instructions from the front. 


There are undoubtedly bugs in the huts at Wynberg, 
and I do not ‘believe they can be eradicated without 
pulling the huts down. The C.R.E. endeavoured to get 
rid of them when the huts were being fitted up. I found 
the same difficulty in all the barracks and in the hospital 
at Cairo, although I never ceased trying to stamp out 
this pest. Certain remarks were made by the Arch- 
bishop of Cape Town at a meeting of the Cape of Good 
Hope Society at Government House on June 25th, 
animadverting on the management of the sick. There 
is a report of that meeting in the ‘Cape Times” of the 
26th. I regret that, up to the present, I have been 
unable to obtain from the Archbishop the names of his 
informants or any substantiation for the charges brought 
against the Medical Department. I ‘hope that pressure 
may be brought to bear to enable the matter to be fully 
investigated. A letter appeared in the “Cape Times,” 
June 25rd, headed “The Seamy Side of War.” Colonel 
Herbert, A.A.G., Headquarter Staff, succeeded in inter- 
viewing the critic, and he has furnished me with a copy 
of the notes of that conversation which he made. I can 
produce these if required, and also a cutting containing 
the letter in question, as well as’ an extract of the pro- 
ceedings of the Cape of Good Hope Society on July 31st, 
containing a statement frori Mr. McClure that he was 
anxious to give evidence whenever the Commission 





should arrive. I asked the secretary of the Society to 
invite Mr. McClure to come and see me, but he has not © 
done so, so I have not been able to get any information 
with regard to the complaints he put forward. ~% 
Vide Appendix—F orestier-W alker 1, 2, 3, 4. ' 

The assistance rendered by the Red Cress Society, 
the Cape of Good Hope Society, and the “Absent- — 
minded Beggar” Fund has been invaluable, and the — 

generosity of the residents in the Cape Peninsula has 
never flagged. As hospitals have increased, so have 
their offerings ; these have been tendered with a lavish — 
hand, and have evoked much gratitude and apprecia- — 
tion. No. 1 Hospital especially benefited by the ample : 

supplies of books and comforts of all sorts which Mrs, 
Chamberlain brought from home. The warm clothing — 
which she distributed prior to the departure of invalids — 
was much sought after. 


Owing to the expansion of the force in South Africa — 
to a strength far beyond that originally contemplated, — 
a large number of men had to be raised as bearers — 
and hospital orderlies by local enlistment, and by © 
obtaining volunteers from Militia. It is probable there- — 
fore that a large number of the medical subordinates — 
employed during the campaign were only partially — 
trained. I was directed by the Commander-in-Chief — 
to forward him a report on the letters which appeared — 
on the ‘‘Seamy Side of War,” and also on the pro- — 
ceedings of the Cape of Good Hope Society’s meeting — 
as reported in the “Cape Times.” I also received in- — 
structions from the War Office to send them reports 
on both the Archbishop’s letter and on the letter on © 
“The Seamy Side of War.” ‘ 

7258. (President.) We have tried to get the Arch- — 
bishop to give evidence before we go away, but we — 
have not been able yet to get his presence here; how- — 
ever, we hope to be able to get his evidence when we © 
return here before we leave for England._Yes. I 
shall be glad to answer any question to the best of my ( 
ability. oy 2a 

7259. Do you know anything about some delay in for- 
warding portions of two hospitals from Hast London | 
up to the front? For example, there was the Liang- 
man Hospital, and I think No. 9, cases where, although — 
they left here, as I understand, complete, in some in- — 
stances, the personnel got severed from the equipment ~ 
and they did not arrive together, so that delay was — 
caused up at Bloemfontein on account of that. I — 
think they were delayed at East London partly by i 
disembarkation and partly delayed in forwarding up 
the line. Are you aware of that, personally?—No, — 
Tam not, but I will make enquiries.* - 

7260. (Professor Cunningham.) I can give you the 
exact details. The statement is that No. 10 General — 
Hospital arrived at Bloemfontein from Hast London 
on the 11th April with only a staff, no tents. Then 
the other statement with reference to No. 9 is that it 
was pitched on the 8th April in Bloemfontein to ac-— 
commodate 800 patients, and that it was a fortnight — 
later before the equipment came ?—Before the hospital : 
conld be opened ? , ’ 

7261. Yes, before it could be opened, on account of 
the want of equipment, which did not come ap for a 
fortnight later. Those are the two statements?—They 
might have got hung up on the line between Hast 
London and Bloemfontein for certain causes over which 


Se Oe 


one has no control, but I cannot give any definite in- 
formation on the subject at present. I will enquire 
wnd find out. ; ‘oe 

7262. (President.) Perhaps you will be able to let 
us know when we come back to Cape Town?—Cer- — 
tainly.t ts 
7263. I do not know whether you are ‘aware as to — 
the precedence of sending materials to the front as : 
between medical stores and equipment and so forth, § 
and other material, but can you say, generally speaking, 
whether, in your opinion, there was any undue delay od 
in forwarding medical equipment and medical stores — 
to the front?—No, I do not think there was; 
certainly not from Cape Town. I cannot say with such a 
certainty with regard to Port Blizabeth and East — 
London, but the greater part of the medical stores — 
were forwarded from here up this line, and I do not 
think there was any particular delay. I used every — 








* Vide Appendiz—Cowie (as to Langman Hospital), and Trotter 3 (as to No. 9 General Hospital). , 
+ Vide Appendia—Trotter 3 and 4. . 
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morning, as I stated, to interview all the heads of de- 


_ partments, including the medical officer of the line 


of communications and the medical officer of the base, 


_ and they were able to point out to me whether any- 
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Woodstock ?—Frequently. 


thing was urgently required to be sent on, and I ap- 
portioned trucks accordingly, having in view any orders 
I might have got from the front in addition. 


7264. Are you aware of any cases of any impor- 
tance in which your medical adviser said that it was 
urgent to send up medical stores or equipment in 
which, owing to directions from headquarters, they 
were delayed being sent up in favour of other mate- 
rials?—No, I cannot point to any; certainly not from 
the base. By that I mean to say that they may have 
been delayed on the way. 


7265. (Dr. Church.) You have frequently visited 


me In wet weather as well as in fine weather ?~— 
es. 


7267. Have you ever seen the ground actually flooded 
in front of the hospital and where the huts are ?— 
No; I have seen a great deal of water about there at 
times, but the huts are well above it. After the very 


_ heavy rains that we get here, a sort of tropical rain, 


the water will lie about for a certain time, but I have 
never seen the ground flooded there. 


7268. Has it never been so flooded that it has been 
difficult to get to the huts ?—Oh, no. 


7269. Have there always been channels to carry off 


(The witness 


Rev. J. BuackBovugne, 


7275. (President.) Are you an Army Chaplain ?— 
Yes. 

7274. And I believe you have had considerable ex- 
perience in military hospitals during this war ?—Yes. 
I came out in December. I then went straight to 
Naauwpoort and on to Thebus, and then from Modder 
River to Bloemfontein. 

7275. (Dr. Church.) Will you tell your expe- 
riences at Modder River ?—I saw next to nothing of 
hospital work at Modder River. I saw it first of all 


_at Klip Drift, after the battle we had there on Feb- 


ruary 16th. We started early in the morning. I do not 
think the engagement was expected, but we had an 
engagement during the day, and a large number of 
wounded were brought in, possibly 100. We had no 
field hospital with us at first. I went back to the camp, 
and the field hospital was brought up. We had a 
dressing station in the bed of the river, and the men 
were well attended to there, and every kind of comfort 
was given to them, beef-tea and the like. Then we got 
rid of our first batch of wounded in the afternoon, and 
early in the evening I sent them back to the camp at. 
Klip Drift. Then we were left with about 60 wounded. 
I am not sure whether there were any sick, but cer- 
tainly they were mostly wounded. With the exception 
of some seven those men were out all night. We had 
no accommodation for them. Fortunately it was not 
abad night. I think myself that the men who were out- 
side were really better off than the seven that were in- 
side the small farmhouse, because it was a filthy 
place. I heard no sort of complaint from the wounded 
then, and I was with them myself all the time. If 
helped to bring them in on stretchers and so on, and 
helped to feed them at night till midnight. Then the 
Major in charge, Major Fale, rested for half-an-hour, 
and got up again. He did that all the night through 
and attended to the wounded. Those who were with 
him were Captain Chambers and Captain Rattray. 
All our R.A.M.C. men were there and they of course 
assistedhim. Major Fale and the others so far as I knew 
did not take any regular rest at all. They were simply 
feeding those men all night. Early the next morning 
the wounded were taken away from this temporary 
hospital but where they went to I cannot say. We 
were left behind, and all the morning we were going 
about looking for any stray wounded men. We were 
told there were certain wounded Boers left behind, 
and we went back carrying beef-tea and the like for 


_ the people. 


7276. As far as you can judge, was there any delay 
in bringing in the wounded?—None whatever. We 
were bringing them in all day long from the beginning 
of the engagement. They went into action without 
expecting it, and we began bringing in the wounded 
about ten o'clock, and that zontinued all day. We 
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the surface water to the sea?—Always. With regard to 
Woodstock Hospital, I do not think WW nadseick Hos- 
pital is a site one would naturally 
But when I came out here last September Woodstock 
was a hospital for 96 patients, and we were practically 
obliged to keep it going. As far as I am aware, it has 2 
proved a very great success. I do not think the patients 
have suffered from any pestilential atmosphere or any- 
thing of that sort, nor from the ground. : 


7270. I ask you that because, although I have had 
the same answer that I have had from you from the 
medical officer, it has been reported to me by several 
people in Cape Town that it is constantly flooded ?—1 
think that in very heavy rains the water will lie there 
for a bit. I agree in that, but not so that they cannot 
get to the huts. : 


7271. (Sir Davidl Richmond.) Was there any com- 
plaint made to you about the smell at Woodstock ?— 
No. I saw in a letter one or two complaints about the 
smells, but I have not myself ever noticed them, and 
I have called for complaints and asked for them, and 
I have never been able to get them substantiated. I 
called for a special report from Colonel Morris, C.R.E.. 
on the whole question at Woodstock. 


7272. (President.) Have you any opportunities of 
seeing whether any of your medical officers are not 
overweighted with administrative duties ?—My opinion 
is that they are overweighted. I think it would be a 
great advantage to relieve them of many of their ad- 
ministrative duties. 
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were most comfortably looked after, at the tirst dress- Bluckbourne. 


ing station, anyway. At the second dressing station 
we were out all night, but a great number of the men, 
the worst cases, were on stretchers. Everything that 
was possible was done for them. 


7277. Where was your next experience /—We stayed 
at Klip Drift till 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and we 
picked up two wounded Boers. Then we went on. 
I was with the bearer company attached to the lath 
Brigade. We arrived at Paardeberg just in time for- 
the commencement of the action, and to see the first. 
wounded brought in. We pitched a dressing-tent and, 
the field hospital was a short way behind. The same~ 
thing went on all day long. 


7278. At Paardeberg there was a large number of 
wounded?—A tremendous number. I did not see 
anything of the 18th Brigade Field Hospital there, but 
I saw the 13th Brigade Field Hospital. Major-General, 
Knox of the 13th Brigade was wounded that day, 
and also General Hector Macdonald. They both 
came into our dressing station, but they went away 
afterwards. : 
Macdonald went to. We were there all day long. I 
never saw men work harder than the R.A.M.C. men. 
Before any sort of complaint was made with regard’ 
to the hespita] work, I wrote a private letter to Kng- 
land and spoke about the work of those men on March: 
6th at Osfontein. That was long before any sort of 
complaint was lodged against the R.A.M.C.. This 
letter was a private one, but it was printed, whether 
I would or not. J mentioned there what I thought of 
the work of the R.A.M.C.. I do not know whether 
vould care to hear it. 

7279. I think not. I think we are satisfied with 
your opinion. At Paardeberg there was no unnecessary 
delay /—None whatever. We had rather a difficulty 
with the hospital at night. You see we were driven 
off suddenly. We thought the Boers were coming down 
upon us, and we had to move the patients. We had 
only two ambulances instead of ten, and it was some- 
what difficult to move a large number of wounded with 
two ambulances. What we did was this: we carried 
them on stretchers to a safe distance and most of them 
had to le all night outside. I assisted in carrying 
Major-General Knox. When we arrived at the High- 
land Brigade Field Hospital they could not take him 
inside. He had to lie in the open all night, but they 
did everything possible for him. 

7280. At Paardeberg where the men had to he in 
the open they were able to get shade, were they not? 
I think there were trees /—Yes. 

7231. And the weather was fine, in fact, they were 
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better outside than in?—Much better; there was less 
congestion outside than in. The men that could walk 
about were able to help themselves a great deal and 
make themselves more comfortable. At Paardeberg 
the men complained because they did not get their 
blankets—they could not get them from their regi- 
ments. The regiments were on outpost duty and all 
kinds of things. Before I had time to go to the 
regiment the blankets came down for the men and 
then they were much better off. 


7282. So that you do not know whose forethought 
that was, sending the blankets down?—TI do not know 
whether they were fetched or whether they sent them 
down spontaneously, but they came down before I 
could even get to the regiment. That was at Paarde- 
berg. 

7283. You heard no complaints at Paardeberg ?— 
I heard no complaints at Paardeberg. 


7284. And you went on with the regiments to Drie- 
fontein?—Yes. There we had another engagement. 
I was with the bearer company there all the after- 
noon, and when I got back at ten o'clock at night to 
the field hospital: I helped to carry some men in there. 
I found everything settled. YThe tents were pitched 
and so on, ang the worst cases were carefully housed 
and the surgeons were at work. The next day we 
moyed the field hospital—I was left behind then—to 
a farm-house. As many as possible were in tents and 
all the men had some sort of cover there. 


7285. The worst cases were on stretchers?—Yes, all 
throug. In one case I saw a man before I came 
away with a sick convoy, a very bad case; he had a 
tent to himself even there, and they kept him quiet, 
because that was the only possible chance for him. 
It was very rough, of course; some of the men were 
in a sort of compound there, but it was the best that 
could possibly be done. They had everything abso- 
Intely necessary ; of that I am sure. I know this 
much, that the officers lived as the men did, because 
I did so myself. 

7286. Did you remain with the sick and wounded 
at Driefontein?—Yes, I remained there ten days, I 
think, altogether, from March 10th to March 19th. 
Then I went with the sick convoy to Bloemfontein. 
That was mentioned by Mr. Murray Guthrie, I think. 
We had about 12 ambulances, as far as I remember, 
and 40 wagons, and we took them on by stages to 
Bloemfontein. 


7287. In your opinion, is there any difference be- 
tween the transit in ambulance and ox-wagons ?— 
From my experience I should think the ox-wagon 
was probably steadier than some ambulances I have 
seen. 


7288. (President.) The only difference is that in the 
ox-wagon there is no covering ?—Yes, but we managed 
to cover some of these ox-wagons We had one 
very bad night, and I think the men were fairly well 
protected from the rain. I did not hear any com- 
plaints, and I was with them. I can say this much, 
that Major Heron, who was in charge of that convoy, 
rode ahead two hours before we could arrive at the 
place we were going to stay for the night, and got 
all the supplies he could in the way of milk. When 
we arrived and formed our camp for the night we had 
those supplies of fresh milk and whatever he could 
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get for the patients. I assisted in distributing them. 
‘he worst cases, of course, received attention first, and 
then what was left was given to these who were less 
sick or less seriously wounded. 


7289. (Dr. Church.) Do you think that every possible 
care was taken of the sick and wounded on the march 
to Bloemfontein?—On that convoy, the only one I 
was with, everything possible was done, because, as 
I told you, Major Heron went out of his way to go 
ahead and get all the comforts he could. And the 
same at Driefontein; one of the local farmers came 
with presents of milk and that kind of thing for the 
troops, and afterwards purchases were made from him 
for the benefit of the patients. 


7290. Will you tell us your experiences at Bloem- 
fontein?—I did not see much of the work at Bloem- 
fontein. I was only there a short time. I saw some- 
vhing of the work at Grey’s College under Majo1 
Anderson there. So far as I could see, everything 
was beautifully arranged. They had a little difficulty 


in keeping pace with the needs of the men, because 


they came in so fast. For instance, to Bloemfontein 
that morning about 350 were sent in. 


7291. Some of the men that were brought in went to 
Grey’s College?—Yes. Some went there straight, and 


uf course there was great difficulty in arranging mat- | 


ters at first, but all the men I saw there had beds, and 
every provision was made. A large number of Sisters 
came in. That was the only hospital I saw there. 
I saw something of the New South Wales Hospital at 
Paardeberg, and everything there was most perfect 
for the comfort of the men. : 

7292. More comfortable than ours?—Well, yes, I 
think so, in one way. 

7293. In what way?—They had better equipped 
tents, and they had their own transport with them, 
so that they could take everything. 


7294. Did they have their full number of ambu-— 


lances ?’—So far as I know, but I could not answer 
that. 
arrangements, and so could carry things on. 


I know that they had their own transport 


7295. So that their equipment was full and better — 


than ours?—I imagine so. 
that. 
ments. 


I know they had their own transport arrange- 
I saw them. 


7296. Have you any experiences after Bloemfontein ? 
—I have been to Deelfontein. 


7297. I do not think I need ask you anything about 
that.—I do not think you need. I think if you go 
there you will find it is a palace of luxury; it is 
perfectly arranged there. ; 


7298. Have you any other information you can give 
us?—I do not think there is anything else that I 
could say beyond the fact that what I did see was 
most satisfactory. Everything that possibly could be 
done was done. Of course, there were inconveniences. 


7299. I suppose the men that you administered to 
would have complained to you if they had complaints 
to make?—I think they would. 

7300. Have you had any direct complaints ?—I have 
never had any direct complaints since I started this 
work, save with regard to the blankets. That is the 
only complaint. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Miss Harris, called ; 


7301. (President.) I believe you have attended Wyn: 
berg Hospital ?—I used to take the newspapers round and 
help Mrs. Dick Chamberlain, a great many times a week, 
semetimes every day. 

1502. While you were attending there did you find 
any ground of complaint against the hospital ?—I do not 
know what my opinion is worth, but I think it is a mis- 
take to have wounded patients in the wards with enteric 
patients. I have only noticea it myself once, but I have 
heard from other people who have been round on occa- 
sions when I have been round also, when I have not 
noticed it, that the milk is’ uncovered in the bowls. I 
noticed it myself on one occasion, and I must have seen 
if on other occasions, because other people have noticed. 
it at other times, but I only voticed it once. 


7303. (Dr. Church.) 1 do not quite understand what 
you mean by the milk in the bowls being uncovered. 
What bowls ?—I mean the bowls that they drink from.at 
the s‘de of their bed. I think they are enamelled tin 
er zine. 


and Hxamined. 


7504. You mean their portion?—Yes. Their portion 
is poured out beside them and left uncovered. On this 
occasion I went round about half-past four and it was 
poured out. When I came back again after distributing 
the newspapers it remained there. 


7505. Because they ‘had not drunk it?—Exacily; but 


if the wounded are in the same hut as the enteric patients — 


I should consider that it is rather dangerous. The milk 
is apt to spread the disease, I believe. 


7606. (President.) Is there any other point you wish 
to mention ?—I do not know whether you want to know 


how I know that the enteric patients are mixed with the ? 


wounded. Of course, when I used to go round, Mrs. 
Dick Chamberlain always gave me instructions not to go 
into the enteric wards because she was afraid of them 
being disturbed. Once when I came up to a ward with 
newspapers I asked the nursing sister in charge if I 
might go in, or if they were enteric patients, and she 
said, ‘ Most of us ere wounded, but we have one or tw) 


I really could net answer | 
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enterics.” That is how I concluded that the enteric and 
the wounded patients were mixed, 


7307. (Dr. Church.) Do you know, as a matter of 
fact, whether as far as possible the wounded and enteric 
patients were kept in different wards ?--Of course I cannot 
tell that. I only know that on this occasion they were 
mixed. 

7508. (President.) You know on one occasion the nurse 
said that in the wounded ward there were one or two 
senterics ?—Yes. 

_ 7509. (Mr. Harrison.) I suppose there were a number 

of wards you were not allowed to go into because there 

were enterics in them ?—Yes, Mrs. Chamberlain always 
said, “Do not go into them for fear of disturbing the 
patients,” so I always used to ask the nursing sister if I 
might go in. 

7610. The result of your asking whether you could go 
into a ward or not was that the nurses said, “No, you 
cannot, because there are enterics there” ?—I used to 
ask, “ Are there enterics in there?” 


7511. Were there many wards which you were not able 
to go into in consequence of the nurse’s answer ?—I did 
not go into that ward Lecause of her answer. 


7612. But were there many wards which you were not 
allowed to go into in consequence of there being enteric 
patients there ?—Yes, a great many wards. 
7815. (Professor Cunningham.) In which you know 
wounded soldiers have been also?—I cannot tell you 
that. When I asked the nurses they said as a rule, 
“We have enterics in here.” 
7514. (President.) Is there any information you 
wish to give us?—I do not know whether you want to 
hear this, but I have often heard a-great many hints 


‘that Mrs. Chamberlain gave men food that they should 


not have had when giving tea-parties. JI used to help 
her very often with the tea-parties, with the knowledge 
af the P.M.O. I presume, because I used to meet him 
there and he never said anything to me. That was in 
the early months before ladies were excluded, and he 
never said I could not go in. Mrs. Chamberlain was 
always most careful. She used to say to the orderlies, 
“May I give this man this or not? May he have it 
or may he only have milk?” She was always very care- 
ful. She would not allow me to hand them eatables. 
fhe used to do it herself, first asking the orderlies, so 
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that if they had anything they ought not to have had Miss Hors 


it was not due to her. 





7515. (Professor Cunningham.) Was Mrs. Chamber 28 Aug. 1900, 


lan satisfied with the answer she got from the orderlies 
—She asked the orderly every time. 


7516. Did she ask the medical officer in attendance ?— 
There was not one—he only passed through. Colonel 
Anthonisz passed through once or twice, but she did 
not speak to him. 

7517. Food was given to the patients without the sanc- 
tion of the medical officer?—I cannot say that. I con- 
clude the did sanction it as he passed through and said 
nothing. 

7518. (President.) Do I gather that the lady you 
mentioned gave things to eat or drink to patients with- 
out first obtaining the consent of the medical officer ?— 
Oh, no; she must have had his consent to go in and 
give the tea-party, but she did not say ‘Can 1 give him 
this cake or that other thing?’ She asked the orderlies 
whether each man was to have it. She would not have 
been able to give a tea-party without the sanction of 
the medical othicer. 





7519, Is there any other information?—i thought 
from Mrs. Chamberlain’s letter which was published in 
the paper that it might be supposed by a great many 
people that she had referred to No. 2 Hospital. I 
know that that is the last thing she would wish, because 
she always spoke in the highest terms of the way in 
which No. 2 was managed and the care which the P.M.O. 
there, Colonel Duke, took of the patients. When every 
obstacle was placed in her way at No. 1, Colonel Duke 
used to come up and beg her to turn her attention ta 
his hospital. He used to beg us to go round. He 
took such an interest in it that he arranged a plan by 
which she might distribute clothes to the men in an 
orderly way, so that no man should get more than his 
share, and no man should be left out. He used to 
send a corporal in charge and read out the names, and 
so made it as easy for her as possible. 
realised she was doing a good work there. 


7520. Except what you have said I gather you have 
seen no cause of complaint in that hospital?—Hxcept 
what I have seen. I have had no experience in hos- 
pitals before I went to Wynberg and I should not 
know. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Major Burton, called ; and Examined. 


7521. (President.) I believe you command the Royal 
Engineers at the base ?—Yes. 

7522. I believe you can give us some information as 
to the construction and drainage of the hospitals at the 
base /—Yes. 


7625. Will you take Woodstock first?—I have a plan 


here of Woodstock. Perhaps that would give all the 
information required. This plan shows all the drains 
and all the buildings put up during the war. 

7624. Do you know about the drainage—I think we 
may take it shortly. You knew about the drainage at 
Woodstock ’—Yes. 

7625. Has it been satisfactorily drained from a sani- 
tary point of view?—Yes ; I have never heard any com- 
plaints about it. 

7526. (Dr. Church.) Tt has been stated that the 
ground upon which the huts are erected is subject to 
being flooded ?—By this plan you will see the huts 
which we put up; we have put surface drains which are 
carried out to the beach and all the water runs away. 


7627. That I have seen myself, but to your knowledge 
has the ground ever been flooded to such an extent thai 
it has been inconvenient, not to say more, to get from 
one hut to another ?—Not amongst the huts, but I have 
not been at the hospital very recently. I have noticed 
as I passed in the train that the water has lain about 
on the recreation ground a great deal. The huts there 
Were occupied, I believe, simply by the orderlies who 
were in charge of the hospital. We built them huts. 
For some time their huts were occupied by patients ; 

there was such a rush, and the men were kept in tents. 

7528. (President.) Has a patient ever been incon- 
wenienced by floods at Woodstock?—Not that I am 
aware of. ; 

7529. (Sir David Richmond.) You think the drainage 
arrangements and the channels made for them are big 
enough and sufficient to carry away the rainfall ?—Cer- 
tainly, to take away all the rain from round the huts. 

7330. (President.) From a sanitary point of view has 


wis 


pe 


Woodstock always been a satisfactory hospital ?—As far 
as I know. 

7501. (Sir David Richmond.) As an engineer, do you 
say that the hospital has been laid out sanitarily, that it 
is quite fit for the purpose /—Yes, quite so. 

7352. (Dr. Church.) Can you give us your opinion about 
the smells at Woodstock ?—I know that there is a very 
bad'smell which one experiences occasionally, but I believe 
that smell which you refer to is quite as bad round the 
Castle and the Parade and the railway near the Castle, 
as it is at Woodstock. Sometimes one does not get that 
for months together, and then, perhaps, you get it for 
afew days. It might be due to the seaweed round the 
Bay, or it might be due to the drainage outfall, or it 
might be due to the refuse from the shipping, or it may 
be a combination of all. But when there is a very gentle 
wind from the sea you get a very bad smell all round 
that neighbourhood. 

7533. (Sir David Richmond.) Would you say the smell 
is so bad as to have a bad effect upon the patient ; would 
it cause nausea?—I do not know about that. I believe 
that it is experienced as much in Woodstock and at the 
Castle and that end of Cape Town as it ig in the hospital. 

7324. (Professor Cunningham.) In your opinion. was 
sufficient care taken, from an engineering point of view, 
to render the different base hospitals sanitary 7—Yes ; I 
think every care was taken. All the latrines here are 
on the bucket system, and great care was taken to put the 
svash-houses and other places which had liquid matter 
where it could be easily dealt with and taken away. 

7335. Of course, the construction would be very largely 
under your supervision, would it not ?—Yes. 

7356. And if you had seen anything that was likely to 
give rise to an insanitary condition, you would have pre- 
vented it being carried out?—Yes. I will provide the 
Commission with plans of all the hospitals. (Plans 
provided.) Colonel Morris thought this statement might 
also be interesting. It is a general statement of the 
money spent on the hospitals. 

Vide Appendizx—Burton. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
Adjourned to Deelfontein. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS = 





ON AN AMBULANCE TRAIN AT HEX RIVER STATION, 





Wednesday, 29th August, 1900. 








PRESENT : 


Sir Davip RicHMoOND. 


Dr. D, J. CUNNINGHAM. 


At Hex River Station an ambulance train unexpectedly 
happened to be in a siding on its way down from Pretoria 
when the Commissioners’ special train passed, and the 


| Dr. W. 8. Counc. 





| 
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opportunity was taken by the Commissioners of: inspx 
ing it. HHS sat 4 
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Major M. W. RvsssE11, 


7557. (Professor Cunningham.) I believe you are in 
charge of this ambulance train?—Yes. We left Pretoria 
on Saturday. 


7538. How many patients have you on the train ?— 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private Ciayton, Grenadier Guards; Examined. 


7340. (Dr. 
Middelberg. 

7541. Have you been wounded or are you sick ?—Sick. 

7542. What is the matter with you ?—My illness was 
caused by getting wet. It started with a swelling in my 
face, and then my legs got swollen. When I came in 
the swelling went down. 


Church.) Where do you come from %— 


Private SmrrH, Imperial Yeomanry; Examined. 


7346. (Dr. Church.) Where have you come from ?— 
Deelfontein. 


7347. Have you been comfortable there ?—Yes. 
7548. How long were you there?—Only a fortnight. 


Private Horn, Garrison Artillery, Eastern Division ; Examined. 


7555. (Dr. Church.) What has been the matter with 
you /—Jaundice. 

7554, Where did you come from ?—Pretoria. 

7355. You have pretty well lost the jaundice now, have 


you not?—It is going down. I have had seven weeks 
in hospital at Pretoria. 


7356. Were you comfortable at Pretoria ?—Yes. 


Private Hewirt, 3rd Grenadier Guards; Examined. 


7360. (Dr. Church.) What has been the matter with 
you {—Enteric fever. 

7561. Where were you laid up?—At Bronker’s Spruit. 

7562. Where were you sent after that?—I was re- 
moved from there to Pretoria. 


Lieutenant-Colonel YOUNGHUSBAND, 


7365. (Dr. Church.) Have you been wounded ?—Yes ; 
through the thigh. 

7566. Where were you wounded ?—At Rietfontein. 

7367. Hive you been as well looked after as you could 
have wished ?—Yes ; I have been very well looked after 
indeed. Some men and myself were left at a Dutch 
farm. When we were able to leave we got to the mail- 
way ; and we were sent down. 


7568. Did you come straight from the farm to the 

















called; and Examined. 
We put six off at Deelfontein. Wenow have eight officers 
and eighty-eight men. . Je 
7339. What does the staff consist of Two medical 
officers, two nursing sisters, one sergeant, two ¢orporals, 
fifteen orderlies, a compounder, and a cook. % 


243. Were you well looked after at Middelberg?— 
Yes. if 


7344, Did you go back to Pretoria ?—Yes. 


7345. Have you been comfortable in the train since! 
you left ?—Yes. 


eo 
4 
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sy 
yea 


Where were you before ?—At Pretoria. 
Were you taken ill at Pretoria ?—Yes. 
Are you comfortable now ?—Yes. : 
Have you anything to complain of ?—No. 


7349, 
7550. 
7551. 
7352. 


7357. Which hospital were you in?—I was in the B ae 
Cross Hospital for three weeks. During the ‘latter part 
of the time I was in No. 2 General Hospital. a 


7558. (Professor Cunningham.) Has the journey f orth 
Pretoria tired you very much ?—Not at all. ~" 


7559. Are you quite fresh?—Yes. I shall be glad 
when I get off. It gets monotonous. ‘_ 


7563. What hospital were you in at Pretoria?—I was, 
at the Palace of Justice. 


7564. You 


got intq clover then?—Yes. It was very 
good indeed. % 


Srd Imperial Yeomanry ; Examined. 


ambulance train ?—I went to the hospital at Vereeniging. 
From Vereeniging I had a Cape cart. 


7570. So far as you have seen, have your men that 
were wounded with you been well looked after ?—Yes. 
They were awfully kind to us at the Dutch farm. We 
had a doctor there ; and we were looked after tremen- 
dously well. Captain Powell, R.A.M.C., attended us, 
and dooked after us well. 2 


—s en ee 
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FIFTEENTH DAY. 





DEELFONTEIN HOSPITAL. 


Thursday Morning, 30th August, 1900. 








SECTION A. 
PRESENT : 
zi «©» The Right Hon. Lorp Justicr Romer. (Presedent). 


Sir Davip RicHMonp: 
Dr. W..S. CuHurcu. 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Mr. ©. EK. Hanns, called; and Examined. 


7571. (President.) I think I may say that you are 


the well-known correspondent of the “ Daily Mail” /— 
_ i am fairly well known to myself, sir. I have looked at 


_ayself with the X-Rays and all sorts of things, and I 


_ know myself when I see myself now. 


—— 


7 


7572. Of course you know the object of this Commis- 
sion ?—Quite well. 


7575. I think the best plan would be to ask you to 


give us your experience of the care of the sick and 


wounded so far as it has come under your observation 
_in all forms, in the field as far as you have seen it, and 
in the hospitals.—I accompanied Lord Roberts's ad- 
vance as far as Bloemfontein and was at Paardeberg, 
Driefontein, and the engagement where we lost a con- 
voy at Waterfall Drift, of which so much has been 
heard. During that advance I did not examine at all 
closely into the hospital arrangements, ; but at Paarde- 
berg I saw a good deal of the hospital arrangements, 


because the main hospital camp lay between the head- 
_-quarters where I had often to go, and my own camp. 


© 7874. Those were field ihospitals?—Yes. I went 


ethrough them many times a day and as far as I saw the 
“arrangements and everything were excellent at Paarde- 
berg: The wounded men to whom I spoke—and I 
spoke to a great many—were all very well satisfied. It 
was very bad weather during the greater part of the 


time that we were at Paardeberg and they suffered in- 


convenience from the heavy rains, as we all did, but 


_ apart from that they seemed to be most comfortable in 


‘their tents and quite satisfied with the arrangements— 
all those to whom I spoke. 
7575. Did there seem to be an insufficiency of staff 


_ for the number of sick’ and wounded at that time there? 


 —No. 


—_* 


I do not know what staff there was, but I never 
knew of any cases of men desiring attention which they 
were unable to get. I am afraid I cannot give any 
exact information about it. 

7576. You were, of course, looking at it more from 


the military point of view ?—At that time I was, and 


had time I would go and look at the hospital. 


being under the general impression that the hospital 
arrangements were splendid I did not particularly ex- 
amine into them, though I had always thought dpe I 
ow- 


_ ever, I did not do so. 


} 
< 


j 
- 


_ 7377. What was your first real experience of the hos- 
pital ?—Do you mean my own personal experience as a 
wounded man? 


7578. Anything you saw in addition to what you 
have told us?—At Driefontein I went the morning after 
the fight to the hospital to see some friends of mine 
amongst whom was a wounded correspondent. There 
they seemed exceedingly comfortable. I think it was 
- between seven and eight in the morning after the fight, 
which was not over till after sunset the night before, 
when I got to the field hospital, and all the wounded cases 
Were already dressed, as far as I saw. The wounds had 


been attended to, and they all seemed most comfortable ; 


2 


there certainly was no shortage of staff at that time. 


+ 


a 


7579. There was a good deal of enteric at that time, 
was there not ?—At Paardeberg, I believe a good number 
of enterice cases occurred after the heavy rain, though I did 
not go very much into the enteric-part of the hospital. At 
Bloemfontein I’ know nothing of the ‘hospital arrange- 
ments, because I was only there a few days, when I came 
back for the Mafeking business. I went back to go. with 
the Mafeking Relief Column. 

7580. You were acting in a military way until you re- 
ceived your wound /—Yes. 

7581. So that you did not see any field hospital work ? 
—We had no field ‘hospital work until I became a patient. 
That was the. first fighting we had on the way up. 


7582. Do you know what was the staff from a medical 
point of view which accompanied the advance force to the 
relief of Mafeking ?—Yes, I do. We had three excellent 
civilian surgeons. Dr. Davis, of Johannesberg, I be- 
lieve one of the best known surgeons in this country, was 
P.M.O. of the column, acting under the rank of surgeon- 
major. Then we had Mr. Lidgerwood. Both of those 
gentlemen were attached to the Imperial Light Horse, 
which is a Johannesberg corps. We had also a doctor 
from Kuruman, whose name for the moment I do not 
recollect, who was acting surgeon to the Kimberley 
Mounted Corps. 


7583. Do you know anything about the number of am- 
bulances accompanying the force ?—We had two ambulance 
wagons accompanying the force. One was fitted with an 
arrangement for slinging the stretchers by chains—four 
stretchers. The other was an improvised ambulance 
wagon. 


7684. Do you know if the bearer companies were up 
to their full proportion?—The bearer companies were 
amateurs, but quite effective. They carried me in and 
about 25 other men, when I was wounded on May 13th, 
the day of the fight. The bearer companies did their 
work very well. 

7585. Were the wounded carried in fairly promptly ?— 
Very promptly indeed. I was carried to the ambulance 
and I reached the ambulance within three-quarters of an 
hour of my being shot. 


7386. Were you attended to on the field ?—No, I was 
carried to the ambulance wagon; it was not very far 
away. 

7387. And then you were taken in the ambulance wagon 
to the collecting station ’—We remained there that night. 

7388. Was any doctor looking after you there ?—Yes. 
Three doctors examined me, and Dr. Davis himself set 
my broken leg and dressed the wound. I was made quite 
comfortable and lay that nieht in the ambulance wagon 
on the field. 


7589. And as far as you could see were the rest of the 
wounded fairly promptly attended to also/—Yes, it was 
all beautifully done. 


7590. Then what happened to you?—Then there was 
an order that we should be taken to a farm about six 
miles off kept by aman named Brodie. But early the next 


Mr. C. E. 
Hands. 
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morning the doctor in charge discovered for himself that 
there was another farm where there was better accommo- 
dation in another direction, and he decided on his own 
responsibility to take the wounded there. Accordingly 
we were all taken down to Wright’s Farm, near Marit- 
sani, where we remained for seven days. 


7591. Were the doctors attending that farm ?—Two 
doctors remained with the wounded. 


7392. And sufficient orderlies to look after you ?—Quite 
sufficient. 


7595. Was there any lack of drugs or necessary food 
and stores there ?—I believe not. 

7594. You did not notice any?—Not the slightest. 
Drugs I do not know about. 

7595. You were wounded and did not want drugs. 


Were they all wounded or were there any enteric cases ? 
—All wounded. 


7596. Then where were you taken ?—Into Mafeking. 

7297. That was immediately after the siege was raised ? 
—Yes, a few days after, as soon as some of the wounded 
cases could be taken in. 


7598. How were you taken there ?—In an ox-wagon. 


7599. What is your experience of the ox-wagon j~-I 
had the best night’s rest in it that I had had so far. 


7400. Had it a covering ?—Oh, yes. 


7401. You have had experience both of the ambulance 
and of the ox-wagon /~Yes. 

7402. Which do you prefer ?—I have no experience of 
the ambulance wagon in motion. 

7405. Did you find the ox-wagon very bad?—Not 
at all bad. It was slow, of course. It took us a very 


long time to make the 30 miles from Maritsani into 
Mafeking. 


7404. Were you accompanied by any person to look 
after you?—Oh, yes; one orderly was riding on the 
wagon, another orderly was riding alongside, and the 
doctors were there. 


7405. So that vou were well attended to during 
the transit —Excellently well attended to. 


7406. Where did you go when you reached Mafe- 
king ?—To a civil hospital there, at that time under the 
control of the P.M.O. at Mafeking. 


7407. Were there many sick and wounded in Mafe- 
king at that time, so far as you know?~Yes, a good 
many, because besides the remainder of the siege 
wounded there were also the wounded from the fight 
immediately preceding the raising of the siege—the 
relief fight. 

7408. Were there many sick 
but I do not know about that. 


740). Were the hospitals much overcrowded there? 
—The accommodation was all taken up. 


7410. What did you lie upon ?—On a bed. 
7411. Were tkere beds for all ?—TI believe there were. 


7412. Was there a sufficient number of doctors and 
orderlies to attend to the wounded so far as you could 
see ?—Certainly not—not at Mafeking. 


7413. They had to work very hard?—They were 
very hard-worked, and were quite done up by the 
siege—they were quite played out. 


7414, You were there at the most trying time, im- 
mediately after the relief’—Yes. There was a sort 
of reaction after the long strain of the siege when the 
relief came; their energies were all exhausted. 


7415. Making all allowances for the circumstances 
of the case, how did it strike you that the sick and 
wounded were being cared for there %—Very badly. 
I make a great many allowances for the circumstances 
of the case, but certainly from the point of view of the 
wounded the arrangements were very bad in Mafeking. 


7416. In what respect ?—In respect to general laxity. 


_ 7417. Do you mean the orderlies were not very atten- 
tive?—The system was more or less broken down ; 
there was no organisation, no system. 


7418. How long did that last?—That lasted as long 
as I remained in the hospital, and that was a week 
or so, after which I removed myself to the house of a 
local doctor. There was an officer lying in the same 
ward suffering from dysentery. So far as I saw there 
was no care at all with regard to his diet. The or- 
derly used to bring him in large breakfasts of liver and 


bacon and things like that, which I thought was rather 
a bad thing. ; 


there ?—I believe so, 
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7419. Do you know if there were sufficient medi- 
cines there at that time ?—I cannot say. 


7420. But there was an insufficiency of doctors }— 
There was an insufficiency of attention on the part of 
most persons who were there, with the exception of the 
Sisters of Mercy from the Convent. 


7421. There were female nurses there ?—There were 
some female nurses, but they were all done up after the 
siege. 

7422. You think, in fact, the state of things was such 
that the orderlies and nurses could not work as hard and 
as well as they would if they had been under other cir- 
cumstances ?—I think that is so. 


7425. They were insufficient in number ?—Certainly 
insufficient in number, and deficient in enthusiasm, FE 
should say. They had had all the enthusiasm knocked 
out of them with the dong strain of the siege. 


7424. Is there anything else you would like to tell us 
about your experience there in that hospital?—I knew 
a case of a very severely wounded man who was prac- 
tically left to the care of the sergeant-major. There is 
a man in the hospital now, Mr. Cruikshank, of the 
Imperial Light Horse, who will tell you more about it. 


7425. Were the wounds dressed by the doctors ?—In 
some cases I believe not. In my own case my wound 
did not want dressing. Dr. Davis, of the Imperial Light 
Horse, came and attended to me whenever he could, and 
also to Major Mullins, who was lying in the same ward 
as myself. 

7426. How ‘long were you at Mafeking altogether ?—I 
was in Mafeking Hospital about ten days, or something 
of that sort. 

7427. Where were you taken then?—To the house of 
Dr. Hayes, a docal doctor. 

7428, And there you were looked after privately ?— 
Yes: ; 

7429. How long did you remain there?—About six 
weeks, ; 

7430. Then you were on the road to being eured ?— 
Yes, my leg had set then, and I was brought down here. 

7431. How were you brought down ?—In an ordinary 
train. . 

7432. Were there many coming by that train ?—No ; 
only Major Mullins and myself. 

7433. Was he able to look after himself ?—Mr. Fripp 
came down with us. He came up and brought us down. 
Neither Mullins nor myself was able to travel in the 
hospital train which had been sent up earlier for the 
wounded in Mafeking ; neither he nor I was well enough 
to travel at that time, so we did not come down by the 
hospital train. When we did come down I was quite 
well in any sort of carriage. a 

7434. How about Major Mullins?—He was carried im 
his bedstead on a special sort of truck—a covered truck 
—what is called a specie van, I believe. 


7435. And Dr. Fripp looked after him?—Yes. A 
nursing sister also came from here and looked after a 
7456. Where were you taken?—To this hospital. 
7437. What time did you arrive here?—On July 10th, 
about half-past five in the morning. . 
7438. And you have been here ever since ?—Yes. 
7439. And what have you to say as to this hospital? 
—I am sorry to say that I am unable to express ny 
appreciation of it. Iam unable to find words to express 
my admiration for it —the wonders of the organisatiea 
of the place, and the laying out of it. 









7440. Is there any other information which you think 
you could give us which may be useful to us?—No, IJ 
think not. With regard to what I have said about 
Mafeking Hospital, everyone was most kind—the doe- 
tors, nurses, orderlies, and everyone was exceedingly 
kind. There was no abuse there of any kind. I can- 
not mention any specific case of any ill-treatment or 
any defective treatment or anything of that kind. 


7441. It was simply that they were not sufficient in 
number ?’—And were overdone. 

7442. (Dr. Church.) Going back to Driefontein fo 
a moment, do you know when the last wounded were 
brought in ?—Harly the next morning, I believe, 


I do not know of my own knowledee. but when I w 
out there at the field hospital I think it was betwee 


7443. You do not know of your own ae 
seven and eight o’clock the next morning. : 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


7444. There were some brought in much later, were 
there not?—We are informed some were brought in as 
late in the day as eleven o'clock ?—I do not know of it. 


7445. So far as your own observation went there was 
no laxity in endeavouring to bring them in as quickly as 
possible ?—Not the least. Everyone was out there early 
the next morning—all sorts of people went out. The 
fighting was over so late the night before that it was 
impossible to know exactly what there was at that time 
in the dark. 

7446. Was every step taken to collect them as quickly 
as possible, in your opinion?—Kvery step. I myself 
heard Lord Roberts giving instructions on the subject. 

7447. (Professor Cunningham.) When you were in 
Mafeking I suppose you were visited by Professor 
Chiene, were you not?—Yes. He came specially from 
General Hunter—wherever General Hunter was at that 
time. 

7448. He came to see what he could do for the 
wounded ?—Yes. 


7449. Then in addition to the medical officers being 
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thoroughly played out by the siege, is it not the case 
that the P.M.O. was seriously ill ?-He was ill shortly 
afterwards. He went out into the field soon after- 
wards and was ill and was sent back as an invalid. 


7450. Possibly some of the laxity you saw might be 
due to his illness?—No doubt. I have no doubt his 
illness was part of the overwrought condition of things 
of which I have spoken. He was most kind and con- 
siderate and attentive, but he certainly did not do so 
peek as the fresh civilian doctors were doing at that 
ime. 


7451. I have heard that he was really fighting against 
his illness ?—I think it is quite likely. I saw a good 
deal of him. He was most anxious for the welfare of 
the wounded and the patients, but he was done. 


7452. I suppose Professor Chiene saw you /—Yes. 
With regard to my own experience as a wounded man, 
I was attended to first by the best doctor in South 
Africa, I was next visited by one of the leading surgeons 
of the world, Professor Chiene, and I was subsequently 
operated upon by Mr. Fripp, so I do not think I could 
have had better treatment if I had been a millionaire. 


(Lhe witness withdrew.) 


Trooper Manisty, Imperial Light Horse, called; and Examined. 


7453. (President.) Were you wounded or did you fall 
ill?—I was wounded. 

7454. Where was that?—At Kraaipan—I believe 
they sometimes call it Maritsani. It is between the 
two, about 26 miles from Mafeking. 

7455. Was that during the advance on Mafeking !— 
Yes. 

7456. How soon after you were wounded were you 
picked up?—Almost at once. 

7457. So far as you could see, were the wounded 
promptly attended to and removed from the field?— 
Yes; they were attended to all right on the field and 
on the ambulance. 


7458. Where were you 
Wright's Farm. 

7459. How were you attended to there?—Very well, 
indeed, considering the difficulties there. 


7460. How long were you at the farm?—Ten days. 


7461. And ihen where were you taken ?—We were 
taken by ambulance into Mafeking. 


7462. Ambulance or ox-wagon ?—Ambulance. 
: ; aN 
7463. Have you ever peen in an ox-wagon?—Yes. 


7464. Which do you prefer, an ambulance or an ox- 
cart ?—I think I should prefer an ambulance. 


7465. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you think there is 
any serious objection to the ox-wagons?!—Yes. There 
are no springs to the ox-wagons at all, whereas with 
the ambulance you have springs, which makes a vast 
difference. . 

7466. (President.) Have you ever been taken as a 
sick man in an ox-cart?—No; but I have ridden in 
them constantly. 

7467. What hospital were you taken to at Mafeking ? 
—I believe it is called the Victoria Hospital. 


7468, Was there only one hospital there ?—I think so. 


7469. Will you tell us your experience at that hos- 
pital?—The first day Major Anderson looked at my 
wound, and after that I saw nothing more of him. I 
was a month there, and during that time it was dressed 

by a sergeant-major. 

7470. Did you not see a surgeon at all?—I only saw 
him'the second day I was in the hospital. 

7471. And did you not see him again ?—I did not see 
him again the whole time I was there, but Captain 
Stone, a surgeon, saw me about four days before I left 

for this! place, and then he saw me the last day. 

7472. Would the sergeant-major who dressed your 

wound be able to report if it had not been gcing on 
well?—I scarcely think so, judging by recent experi- 
ences. 

7473. What do you mean by your recent experiences? 
—Because directly I came here an operation was 
necessary, and up there they said it was only a small 
fracture. 


7474. How were you off for food. and so on, there? 
35892. 


sent?—We were sent to 


—I think pretty well off. 


It was just the end of the 
siege. 


ae It was immediately after the slege was raised ? 
—Yes. 


7476. Did you have a bed to lie on 2—_Yes, 


7477. Did the sergeant-major come round to you 
every day?—Yes; and syringed the wound and dressed 
it. During the first week pieces of bone were being 
taken away. 


7478. What you complain of is that you were ot 
attended to by a doctor ?—Yes. 

7479. Could you judge how your comrades in that 
hospital were being looked after ?—At the time T was 
in hospital I thought I was fairly well off, because I 
did not realise that my wound was such a serious one, 
but I have seen others from Mafeking Hospital, and 
they have all had to undergo fresh operations here to 
he put right again. 

7480. So that they have suffered in that hospital 
from want of surgical attendance ’—Yes, certainly ; 
rot only want of surgical attendance, but probably 
skilful attendance as well. 


7481. There were some female nurses there, were 
there not ?—Yes. 


7482. Did they come and visit you?—Oh, yes. 


7483. Did they ask you any questions ?—No, only 
just to ask if I was comfortable. All that they did 
really was to see we had our meals, and make the beds. 

7484. IT suppose there were not sufficient orderlies 
there to look after you all?—I think there were any 
number of orderlies—men who were convalescent. 

7485. You think there was a sufficient number ?— 
Yes ; but I think there was want of discipline. 

7486. And want of effectiveness ?—Yes. 

7487. How long were you in that hospital?—A 
month. 

7488. And then you were brought down here ?—Yes. 

7489. By what train?—By the first train bringing 
ecnvalescents down. 

7490. Was it an ambulance train 7—No. 

7491. An ordinary train ?/—Yes. 

7492. You could not walk, could you?—No. I was 
told first of all to walk to the train, and when I said 
it was impossible they managed to put me in; but I 
had a very uncomfortable journey coming down. 

7493. What kind of carriage was it?—A second-class 
carriage. 

7494. How long did it take you to come down ?— 
Two days. 

7495. Had you anybody to look after you in the 
meantime ?—One of the convalescents looked after me 
all the way down. 

7496. Did he attend to you?Yes. 

7497. Presupposing that there was no ambulance 
train available, were you looked after during the 
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journey down as well as you think could be expected 
under the circumstances !—I think so. 

7498. Then you came here ?—Yes. 

7499. How long have you been here?—I came here 
on the 15th June. 

7500. What have you to say about this hospital ?—I 
think it is the best that could be spoken of. 


7501. Is there any other information you could give 
us which would, be useful to us?—I think not. 


7502. (Sir David Richmond.) With regard to the 
want of proper attendance at Mafeking, do you think 
that would arise because the medical man there and 
the others had been thoroughly used up as the effect of 
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the siege, or did they neglect you?—I attribute part of 
it certainly to neglect. I think Major Anderson might 
have come and seen me more often than he did; he 

only called to see me once. I also think Dr. Stone 

might have come oftener to see me than he did. 

7503. Do you think they did not realise the danger 
of your wound ?—Very likely, through not examining 
it thoroughly they did not realise it was a serious one. 

7504. And perhaps on a mistaken diagnosis they 
might quite honestly have thought it a slight wound, 
and did not require much attention ?—Possibly- ; 

7505. Do you think this hospital is as nearly perfect 
as possible?—Yes. I think it is everything to be 
desired. | 


(The witness withdrew.) é 


Lord Kersreven, called; and Examined. 


#506. (President.) What is your regiment?—The 65th 
<empany, Imperial Yeomanry. 

7507. Were you wounded or sick ?—I had disease of the 
eye brought on by dirt and exposure. I had to have an 
operation performed here. Iam afraid I cannot give any 
important evidence. One thing I wanted to say was that 
I think there might have been some special oculists 
attached to the army and nearer the front. Dr. Cargill 
of the Imperial Yeomanry, who was here, is, I believe, 
the only oculist in South Africa. Had there been one 
nearer the front I should now be seeing with my right 
eye instead of being practically blind. Of course, I was 
not able to get down here in time. At all events, if I 
could have been attended to a month sooner Dr. Cargill 
tells me my sight would not have been lost at all. I think 
there might at least have been two special oculists sent 
out with an army of this size considering the number of 
eye cases that were likely to arise. 

7508. Where did your eye become bad ?—Up at Doorn 
River, half way between Bloemfontein and Kroonstad. 

7509. Was it during the advance?—No. We were 
guarding the lines of communication, and we were part 
of what was practically the investing force of De Wet. 
We were containing him, and, of course, we had Boers 
all round us at that time, and it was absolutely impossible 
for me to go very far. I went down as far as Bloemfon- 
tein. 

7510. What date was that ?—This was the end of June, 
and I could not find out anybody who knew anything about 
eyes. 

7511. You had, of course, some doctors with you ?— 
Yes. They told me there was nothing the matter with 
me. 


7512. The doctor saw you and told you there was nothing 
the matter with you ?—Yes ; he said it was trivial—a little 
cold which would pass away. I thought so myself. I 
had no idea it was anything serious. 

7513. You did not get better, and you went to Bloem- 
fontein?—Yes. There I could not find anybody who knew 
anything about eyes at all, and I went the next day to 
my regiment because I was wanted there badly. I was 
in command of two machine guns there. I did not feel 
justified in coming down here. I knew that Dr. Cargill 
was here, but I did not feel justified in coming so far 
from the front; in fact, I had not leave to do it. Then, 
when I became blind, I was sent to the Portland Hospital 
at Bloemfontein on the 12th July. They told me it 
would pass away, and that I should be all right in four 


(The witness withdrew.) 


or five days. At the end of five days, finding my eyes 
were no better, they sent me here, and I was operated - 
upon at once. Now I am practically blind of one eye. I 
can see with the other well. ¥ 
7514. Will it get better ?—I am told I shall get a little 
sight with it. t 
7515. What was the matter with the eye?—It was 
something that began with iritis, and then something else 
happened. I do not know really what it was. Anyhow, 
an operation was necessary the moment I got here. 2 


- 
7516. And that operation was successfully performed? 
—Yex, I believe so. I can just tell light from darkness. t 
I can just make out your figure. I hope that my sight 
will improve. Fs 
7517. Have you anything to say about this hospital? 
—Kyerything is perfect here. If every hospital had been 
like this you would not have been wanted here. There is 
one other thing I should like to mention. There has 
been a great difficulty in finding out where men were who 
were sent down from the front. I have had two instances 
in my own gun section. One was a wounded man and one 
was an enteric case. They were sent away in the hos-— 
pital train. If men are too ill to write back we do nob. 
know where they have gone to. Their letters cannot be 
forwarded, and we obtain no knowledge of them. I was 
hunting for one man for two months, and at last found 
him at Naauwpoort. The other man has just come down 
to-day. -He has been away six weeks. ae 


7518. I thought the medical officers at hospital had t 
make returns ?—Yes, I believe they do; but those a 
turns are sent to Cape Town. I think I am correct ins 
saying that they do not communicate with the man’s 
regiment. I think if that were done the moment a man 
arrived, his friends in the regiment and his commanding 
officer would know where he was, and could from time to” 
time obtain intelligence as to how he was going on, and 
his letters and things could be forwarded. I urge that 
as being rather important. te 

7519. Is there any other information you can give us? 
—No. Of course, I have my own opinions, but I do not 
know any more facts. I have been in three hospitals in 
this campaign—one was a private hospital at Cape Town— 
with dysentery ; then I was in the Portland; and I have 
been in this hospital. Portland Hospital and this hos 
pital are, of course, excellent. 


7520. Which hospital were you in at Cape Town 1— ’ 
was at a private hospital. I would not go into a military 
hospital ; I had heard too much of them. j 

S t a 











Driver Cuanrzes Carrer, Army Service Corps, called; and Examined 1 ae 


7521. (President.) Were you sick or wounded ?—Sick 
of enteric fever. 
_ 7822. Where did you fall sick ?~This side of Pretoria, 
just between Johannesberg and Pretoria. 


792d. Just on the advance to Pretoria ?—Yes. 


7524. What was the date of that ?—About the 26th or 
27th May. 


7525. Did your doctor see you when you fell sick 2—No ; 
I was on the wagons about ten days before we could get 
any medical assistance. 


7526. What work were you doing then 2—I was driver 
of a company in charge of the convoy. 
7527. Were there any dsctors with the column ?—No. 


We followed the Mounted Infantry Brigade till we got to 
the Vaal River. > 


7528. You were in the rear of the Mounted Infantr 
Brigade ?—Yes. Nu 


‘ 

7529. Were not there doctors with the Mounted Ine, 
faniry Brigade ?—Yes, but we had to leave them to g 
back to fetch supplies. a 






¢ 


ae That is the reason you had no doctors with you 
—Yes. 


7531. You could not see a doctor till you joined oe 
main body again ?—That js so. > 


7552. How wee you carried until you could see a 
doctor ?—I rode on a buck-wagon. isa . 


7533. Where did you first see a doctor 2—We — 
a field hospital. ; . 


7554. The field hospital accompanying that brigade _ 
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I do not know whether they were accompanying that 
brigade or whether they belonged to the Cavalry Brigade. 


7555. At any rate, you got to a field hospital ?—Yes ; 
and I was handed over at once. 


7537. And did he prescribe for you?—Yes; he gave 
me quinine pastilles, I think, and ordered me some milk. 


7558. What did he do with you?—While we were with 
che field hospital we slept in bell-tents. Of course, being 
on the move, we were up between half-past four and five 
in the morning, and then we rode in the ambulances. 


7539. You were with the field hospital ?—Yes. 


7540. And you slept in bell-tents, and in the daytime 
you had to go in ambulance wagons ?—Yes. 

7541. Were there many sick at that time?—Yes; we 
were rather crowded travelling during the time we were 
m the road. 

7842. Did the doctors and orderlies do their best for 
you ?—Yes, I quite believe they did their utmost to make 
us comfortable. 


7544. When did you first get into a regular hospital 2— 
vas in the field hospital about ten days, and then they 
e ‘ about twenty of us into Pretoria to the Irish Hos- 
pital. 
7545. In an ambulance wagon or an ox-wagon?—An 
ambulance wagon. 

7546. And you noted the difference ?—Oh, yes. 


7547. What have you to say about the ox-wagons ?—I 
as riding on the Ibuck-wagons when I was with the com- 

any before I met the doctor. 

7848. Do you prefer an ambulance 7—Yes. 


7549. How long did it take you to get down to Pre- 

toria ?—A’bout half a day. 

_ 7590. And were you iooked after during that time ?— 
Les. : 

7551. Then you got to Pretoria 7—Yes. 


a (President.) Were you wounded or did you fall 
‘sick /—I was in a field hospital for a few days at Modder 
‘River in the beginning of February, and i was treated 
wery well. I was sick of dysentery. I was only there 
about three or four days. 


_ 7571. How were you looked after there ?—Very well. 
Iwas only there two or three days. I got well at once, 
and went back to duty. © 


7572. As far as you can judge during that short time 
were the sick and wounded there well looked after ?— 
es; I did not go into the general hospital; I was only 
in the field hospital. 

7575. Was there anything to complain of there ?—No. 
_ 7574. Did you rejoin your corps?—I rejoined my 
Tegiment and was sent with the mounted infantry. 
‘They turned the mounted infantry into a corps, and I 
Was appointed Staff Officer to the corps. In Bloem- 
ontein in the beginning of April the corps was about 
four miles out of the town, and we had a company on 
‘uty another two miles on. One of the officers belong- 
to that detachment was sick and he came in to us. 
‘There was also another officer sick there. The medical 
officer attached to us was Surgeon-Captain Osborn, a 
‘Canadian. He went in and saw the medical officer in 
rge of the Irish Hospital, and arranged for those 
two officers to be taken in. 


_ 7575. Did you visit the hospitals at Bloemfontein at 
%—No. The next day they were sent in with a note 
the secretary of the P.M.O., not of the Irish Hospital, 
t the P.M.O. either of Bloemfontein or to the forces, 
d they were sent back to our camp with the remark 
at there was no accommodation for them. 


7576. What were they suffering frem ?—They were not 
seriously ill, but neither of them have come back again. 
_ 577. Tt only means that they were not sufficiently ill? 
Colonel Bainbridge wrote a very strong letter to the 
P.M.O. and one was taken in the next day. The other 
was sent back to the farmhouse where the outpost was, 
d kept there, and then sent away afterwards. Our 
medical officer had arranged with the Tvish Hosy ital 
man to admit the two officers, but owing to some mis- 
e they were not sent to the Irish Hospital, as our 
medical officer wrote in the note, and the secretary of 
e P.M.O. said that there was no accommodation, and 
y were sent hack—when there was accommodation. 


3892. (The witness withdrew.) 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE pare 


7592. What hospital did you go into there ?—The Irish : 
Hospital. They were lying in marquees. pai. 

7555. How were you attended to in that hoepital 2— 
Very well indeed. via 

7594. Have you anything to complain of /—No. 

7555. Do you think the men were well looked after 
there ?—Yes. 

7596. And were there sufficient attendants and 
doctors ?—Yes. 

7557. How long were you there +~About six weeks. 

7558. Did you get fresh milk there ?—No, it was made 
from condensed milk. 

7859. Did you get any fresh milk ?~When we got to 
the Palace of Justice there were some friends who used 
to send in fresh milk every day. 

7960. You did not tell us you got to the Palace of 
Justice ?—At the time I joined them they were in mar- 
quees, and then they took over the Palace of Justice 
about seven days after I got there. 

7961. Were you well looked after in the Paiace of 
Justice—equally well?—Very well. 

7562. Did you get some fresh milk there ?—Only 
what the friends sent in. 

7563. You were well looked after, and there was no 
cause of complaint there /—No cause of complaint. 

7564. How long were you there ?—About five or six 
weeks. 

7565. Then where did you go to?-I came here, 

7566. How ?—By ambulance train. 

7567. Were you well looked after ?—Yes. 

7568. And here ?—Yes. 

7569. Is there any other information you would like 
to give which would be useful to us?—No. I may say 
that during the time I have been sick I have found 
nothing whatever to complain of except when we were 
travelling with the field hospital, which was rather 
crowded. 
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(The witness withdrew.) 


Captan Kerry Hawinron, Staff Officer, 7th Mounted Infantry Corps, called; and Examined. 


7578. Still, does it oceur to you that that is very im- Capt. 
portant? You cannot expect that every officer or every K. Hamilton, 
soldier can select his own hospital?—No, quite so. — 


7579. I do not quite follow your point—what is it ?— 
My point is that they were sent into Bloemfontein to 
be taken into the hospital, and they were not taken in. 

7580. They were seen-by the doctor there 7——Nw, they 
were sent by our own doctor; they were not examined, 
bat he sent them in for accommodation. 

7581. Did they not see anybody there? It might be 
that the doctor examined them and seeing the number 
of serious cases, did not think they cought to be 
admitted ?—Iit might be so. 

7582. We are obliged to investigate these things /—I 
only mentioned it because I knew of two officers who 
were sent in to be accommodated in hospital who were 
not accommodated. 

7583. I am pointing out there may have been a very 
good reason for it ?~Yes. 

7584. Have you been ill ?—I was wounded at Bethle- 
hem about a month ago. 

7585. During the recent battle there?—Yes, I was 
taken up at once. 

7586. There was no delay ?—No delay. 

7587. And you were taken to a field hospital 2—Yes. 

7588. Were you well looked after?—Yes. We went 
into Bethlehem, and I was in the field hospital for one 
night, and then sent into the houses. 

7589. How were you looked after there ?—-Very well. 

7590. Have you anything to complain of +—No. Of 
course there was great stress. There were more than 


409 in the town, and there were no supplies to be got in 
the town, but everything that could possibly be done 


was done. 
7591. Everything essential was there ?—Yes. 
7592. Then you came down here Yes. 


7593. What have you to say as to this hospital ?-It is 
perfect. ‘ 
7594. Is there any other information you can §1 


us ?—No. 
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Captain A. C. McLuan, Cameron Highlanders, called ; and Examined. 


7595. (President.) Were you wounded ?—I was wounded 
near Bethlehem. 

7596. At the same time as the last witness ?—The day 
before. All K can say is that the attention was good. 
Everything was done that was possible under the circum- 
stances. 

7597. You have no cause of complaint as far as came 
under your observation /—None. 


7598. Is there any information you can give us which 
(The witness 


would be useful to w#t—F do mot think so, One hospital 
at Bethlehem was very dirty—one of the tem: 
hospitals—but that was no fault of our people. The | 
Boers had used it as a hespital and had left it so. 

7599. I suppose our people did the best they could?—_ 
Yes. There were very many casualties, nearly 400 sick 
and wounded at Bethlehem at the time, but under the 
circumstances I think everything was done that was. 
possible. 

7600. And there was no absence of any essentials 2—No, _ 
withdrew.) 


Trooper W. Pryx, 58th Company Imperial Yeomanry, called ; and Examined. 


7601. (President.) Did you fald sick ?—Yes ; I was sick 
on the four days’ march before we arrived xt Kroonstad. 
I went into the American Field Hospital, which was 
attached to the convoy going up. We were treated very 
well under the circumstances. When we arrived at 
Kroonstad they were just putting this field hospital up. 
Our convoy was about the first there. 


7602. Was it a field hospital you went into?—Yes ; 1 
could not say what number it was. 


7603. Was it turned into a stationary hospital ?—It is 
now, I believe. There were very few marquees or tents 
put up ; in fact, we had to put them up ourselves when 
we got there—those patients who were not too bad. I 
had dysentery while I was there, but I was not so bad 
when I first got there. 

7604. Were they bell-tents or marquees ?—I went into 
a marquee. 


7605. How were you looked after?—Only by ordertlies, 
no Sisters. They did not. look after ug as well as could 
be expected ; in fact, the patients who could get abcut 
had to wash the patients who were in bed. 


7606. The comparative convalescents were made to 
assist the others /—Yes. 


7607. I suppose there was a great rush of sick and 
wounded at that time ?—Yes. 


7608. And a dearth of duly trained orderlies to look 
after them ?—Yes ; it was the R.A.M.C. who were dooking 
after us. Of course, we did not get as good looking after 
as with the St. John’s Ambulance men. I was in the 
marquee a month, and then I went out into the bell-tents 
on convalescent diet. I cannot complain much of that ; 
I suppose it was all we could get. The only thing to 
complain of in the bell-tent was the lice. We were 
covered with them. Everyone was complaining of them. 


(The witness 


Private J. Grourx, 1st South Staffordshire Regiment, called ; and Examined. 


7619. (President.) Where were 
Thabanchu on April 25th. 


7620. Were you picked up quickly 7—I was unconscious 
for about nine hours. It was a paraplegia case—con- 
cussion of the spine. 


7621. Where were you carried?—To the 22nd Bearer 
Company. 

7622. Were you iooked after there by the doctor ?—Yes. 

7623. What ‘was done with you ?—They could do nothing 
for me at the hospital; they sent me on to Bloemfontain, 


7624. What hospital did you go into at Bloemfontein? 
—The 15th Field Hospital. 


7625. Were you in a bell-tent?—~Yes,. 
7626. Not in a marquee?—No. 


7627. Were there many in your tent?—At the time it 
was rather crowded, so many were coming in from the 
Convalescent Camp with dysentery. 


7628. Were the dysentery men kept as far as possible 
(The witness 


you wounded ?—At 


4 
7609. I am afraid that is a very common thing in war. 
Were you well looked after in the bell-tents?—We had _ 
one orderly to six tents. Of course we had no locking 
after ; he just brought our meals to us. 
7610. I suppose the lighter cases were put in the bell-_ 
tents?—Yes ; I got over my dysentery afterwards. 
7611. And thatis why you were taken from the marquee 
and put in the bell-tent ?—Yes. i 
7612. The more serious cases were taken to the mar- : 
quees ?—Yes. is 


7615. And was everyone well looked after there ?— a 
Yes, they were getting better every day. The Sisters. 
came up before I left the hospital. 


7614. And it improved?—It improved. On my way 
down from there I was put into Springfontein Field 
Hospital. i 

7615. Did you fail ill again?—No, they put us alll out 
there because of the delay of the train or something. 
There everything was satisfactory ; in fact, it was almost. 
as good as this hospital. It was a grand hospital at 
Springfontein ; we had everything we wanted. iy 

7616. Like this ?—Yes, plenty of fresh chickens, fresh 
eggs, and fresh butter at Springfontein ; I was there a. 
fortnight. ae 

7617. When were you at Kroonstad ?—I think I entered. 
on May 4th. é 

7618. That was the most pressing time. Bearing in 
mind the considerable pressure there was then, Jo you 
think on the whole everything was done that might have. 
been done ?—Yes, I think it was as good as it could have 
been. Of course, there was great difficulty in getting 
water. ‘There was no water anywhere, and there were 
no provisions upon the line then—only what we had’ 
from the convoys. 


withdrew.) 









i: 


¢ 


apart from the wounded men ?—A great many cases were 
Sent to the marquee, but they got so overcrowded tha 
they had to put them in the surgical tents. 
7629. Most of the serious cases were sent 
marquee-tents ?—Yes. 
7650. How were you looked after in the bell-tent ?— 
had nothing to grumble about. I was dooked after very 
well. I never had a bed-sore. : 


7651. What were you lying on?—On a stretcher ar a 
blankets. ee 


f 
7032. How long were you there ?—About three weeks. 
7635. 


And then where were you sent to?—Down here. 
7644. You came straight from the bell-tent here Yes. 


into the 


’ 
s 


7 


7035. What train did you come by?—No. 2train.  _ 
7656. An ambulance train ?—Yes. :. 


7657. Were you well looked after?—Very well indeed. — 


7658, And have you been well dooked after here?— _ 
Splendidly, sir. * 
withdrew.) - 


* 
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Private Tomas Coox, 2nd Lincolnshire Regiment, called; and Examined. 


7639. (President.) Have you been sick /—Yes. 

7640. What of?—Slow continued fever at first, and 
when I came here I had an attack of enteric. 

7641. Where were you when you first fell sick?—I 
think it was Winberg Junction, twelve or thirteen miles 
the other side of the Vet River. 

7642. What date ?—I reported sick on the 8th May. 

7643. What did they do with you?—They sent me 
over to the ambulance, and I had to lie out on the veldt 
with only my blanket and waterproof sheet. If I had 
regiment I would have had a bivouac 
over me. Instead of that I had nothing at all, only my 
waterproof sheet and blanket and top-coat to keep me 
warm. 

7644, Did you not have a tent ?—No tent nor anything. 


7645. Were you with the advance force at that time /— 
I was with the regiment. 

7646. Did the doctor come and look after you?—I saw 
my own regimental doctor, and he sent me over, and 
there was another doctor who came afterwards. 


7647. Were there any tents available ?—I do not think 
so. I would not be certain. 

7648. How long were you there?—I went away from 
there the next morning down to the Vet River, and from 
there we went to Bloemfontein Hospital. 


7649. Were you able to move about ?—Oh, yes ; I could 
walk then. 


7650. What hospital did you go into at Bloemfontein ?— 
No. 9 General Hospital—into the bell-tents at first. 


7651. What date was that ?—The 10th of May. 


7652. How long did you stop there ?—Till the 24th of 
May. I went into the marquees afterwards. 


‘7653. Tell us your experiences of that hospital, first 
in the bell-tents and then in the marquees /—In the first 
place, in the bell-tents there was no accommodation 
whatever—lavatories and so on—and dysentery cases and 
enteric cases were all mixed up together. 


7654. Were there bed-pans?—I saw one or two bed- 
pans in one or two tents, but the one I was in had no 
accommodation whatever. With regard to the beef-tea 
and the milk which they were giving us, the milk was 
like water and the beef-tea was cold. We could not get 
anything else. 


7655. Did the doctor visit you?—In the morning only. 


(The witness 


7656. Did the orderlies attend you?—The orderlies 
used to bring round the food, and that was all I saw of 
orderlies while I was in the bell-tent. When I got into 
the marquees I used to see the Sister perhaps three 
times a day. She used to come in and take the tem- 
peratures of some of the patients. I think that was worse 
than the bell-tents. 


7657. In what way ?—There was only one basket bed- 
pan for eight patients. There were four patients who 
should have been confined to bed, but I had to help them 
out to use the pan. 


7658. Were there any nurses in the marquee ?—Yes; 
with six or eight marquees to look after, I think. 


7659, You were able to help yourself, of course ?7—Yes, 
and I was able to help the others after a day or two. 


7660. How long were you in the marquee ?—About ten 
days. Then they sent me down here. 


7661. How did you come down—by ambulance train ?— 
Yeas 


7662. Were you well looked after ?—Yes. 


7663. Is there anything else you can tell us about your 
experiences in hospitals ?—I think No. 9 was a very bad 
hospital indeed. I think it is a disgrace to think that a 
European Power should have such a hospital. 


7664. Does it occur to you that there was a very great 
number of sick and wounded there?—I did not see any 
wounded there; I only saw the sick. I do not think it 
was overcrowded. There were only seven in the tent that 
I was in, but we had no stretchers ; we lay on the ground. 
If you had no waterproof sheet you had to lie on the 
ground. 


7665. Were there not waterproof sheets ?—Only what 
I saw the men bring down themselves from their regi- 
ments. 


7666. You had blankets and greatcoats, had you not? 
—I thad my own blanket that I brought down. 


7667. And a waterproof?—A waterproof sheet.and an 
overcoat. 


7668. That was so all the time you were in the tent ?— 
The bell-tent. One man was sent away down to Cape 
Town, and he gave me one of the blankets that he got from 
the hospital. 


7669. Were you warm enough ?/—At night time I used 
to wake up a bit cold, but during the day it was very hot 
there. 


withdrew.) 


Private W. Urriny, West Yorkshire Regiment, called ; and Examined. 


7070. (President.) Were you sick or wounded ?—Sick 
of fever. 


7671. Enteric fever /—Yes. 

7672. Where did you fall ili?—At Bloemfontein. 
7673. In the town itself?—In the camp. 

7674. Near the town ?—Yes. 


7675. Where were you taken to?—The 13th Brigade 
Field Hospital. 


7676. Were you put in a bell-tent or a marquee?—A 
marquee. 
7677. How were you looked after there ?—All right. 


7678. Have you anything to complain of at all?— 
Nothing. 


7679. Were the doctors attentive 7—Yes. 
7680. And the orderlies ?—Yes. 


7681. Then you have nothing to complain of in that 
hospital ?—I could not find anything to complain of in 
the marquee where I was. 


7682. How long were you there ?—Just over a week. 


7683. Where did you go to then?—Winberg. I went 
with the regiment. 


vee Were you able to march with the regiment /— 
es. 


7685. You were a little better then?—Yes. I had 
been about ten days out of hospital before I went 
marching. 


7686. Did you fall ill again?—Yes, at Winberg, and 
was sent down here. 

7687. Did you go into hospital at ‘Winberg !—Yes. 

7688. In a building ’—Yes. 


7689. There was only one hospital there in a build- 
ing, was there/—There were two. 


7690. 


7691. 
No. 


7692. 
7693. 


7694. 
—Yes. 

7695. What date were you in Bloemfontein ?—I re- 
ported sick on the 7th May. 


How were you looked after ?—AlII right. 


Have you anything to complain of at all?— 


Then you were brought down here?—Yes. . 
By ambulance ?—No, by train. 
Were you well looked after during the journey? 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


Lieutenant-Colonel A. T. Stoceurr, Commandant’ Imperial Yeomanry Hospital, called; and Examined. 


7596. (President.) I believe you are the Commandant 
of this hospital, and that you had had a considerable 
experience both with regard to civil and military hos- 
pitals out here?—I have. 

7697. In what respects do they differ, speaking 
generally /—The civil hospitals are more expensively 
equipped, owing to their having more funds at their 
disposal. ; 

7698. For army purposes generally in ordinary war- 
fare, do you think our hospitals are as well equipped 
as they ought to be?—Yes, I do, most distinctly. 

7699. So that it has only been a question really of 
what you may call luxuries /—Yes. 

7700. Is there any difference between the two hos- 
pitals on the point of mobility?—The ordinary hospital 
is much more mobile than the civil hospital. 

7701. Would it be more difficult to move a civil hos- 
pital to the front than a military one?—It would be 
more difficult—considerably more difficult. 

7702. Practically, civil hospitals would not be so well 
conducted for warfare at the front as military ones— 
base hospitals ?—No. 


7703. I mean of course on the Line of Communica- 
tions !—That is so. 

7704. Has there been more difficulty in moving the 
civil hospitals up-country than in moving the military 
hospitals ?—I think there has; on account of their hav- 
ing more stuff to move. 

7705. I have heard complaints that the military hos- 
pitals have been rather unfairly handicapped in not 
being able to get their things up, while the civil hos- 
pitals have been able to do so. Do you know any- 
thing about that?—No, I cannot say that I do. 
Possibly private influence may have been brought to 
Dear. 

7706. You have had considerable experience with 
military hospitals have you not?—Yes, of course; I am 
in the army myself. 

7707. In your opinion are they adapted for their 
purpose in time of war?—Yes, except that I would do 
away with the present hospital marquee, and substitute 
the tortoise-tent, which is superior in many ways. It 
has the same accommodation, is lighter, and stands wind 
and weather much better. I prefer them personally 
to the marquee. 

7708. Have you had any experience with field ‘hos- 
pitals ?—Yes. 

7709. It has been said that they might do better if 
they had their own means of transport in the wav of 
mules and wagons ?—Most distinctly. I think every field 
hospital should have its own transport; and until wa 
have our own transport in the Medical Corps there will 
always be ground for breaking down. 


7710. Do you think having your own transport would 
in any way interfere with the army in its movements ?— 


I do not see why it should. 


7711. I suppose the mules and wagons, when not abse- 
lutely wanted, could be utilised for the general purposes 
of the army ?—Yes, if the field hospital were stationary. 
Still, it would be a dangerous preceder:. 


7712. But as long as they were on the move they 
‘ougnt to have their own transport ?—Yes, entirely. 

_. 4113. In other words, the field hospital ought to have 
sos own transport’—The Medical Corps ought to have 
its own transport in its own hands. 

7714. So as to be able to carry its own stores and 
necessaries, just as an artillery corps its own ammuni- 
tion ’—Yes, 

7718. (Dr. Church.) Do you go so for as to say all 
transport necessary for the Medical Corps—food sup- 
ples’—No. Of course the food supplies must come 
through the Army Service Corps. I simply mean the 
medical equipment of the hospital. 

7716. Do you include tents ?—Y es ; 
the heading of medical equipment. 
ment of the field hospital should be 
hands. 

7617. It was put to you just’ now it should be the 
same as the Artillery or other branches of the service ; 
have oe Artillery or other branches the transport for 
tents /—No. 


7718. (President. ) 


they come under 
The medical equip- 
entirely in its own 


Tents for the hospitals are ab- 


‘solutely necessary 7—Yes. 


7719. (Mr. Harrison.) Would you put up tents for 
the patients and not for the corps?—That is what I 
mean—not for the corps. I simply mean the necessary 


tents. 
7720. (President.) Essentials for taking care of the 


sick and wounded at the front?-—Yes. 
7721. Have you been up at the front a good bit. 


Have you seen anything of the working of the hospitals — 


up there?—I have. 

7722. Would you tell us where you have been and your 
experience ?—I was at Kroonstad, Bloemfontein, Pre- 
toria, Johannesberg, Mafeking and Kimberley. 

772%, When were you ‘at Kroonstad?—About the 
middle of June. 

7724. Did you visit the hospitals there ?—Yes. 


7625. Were they overcrowded at that time?—No, I 
do not think they were when I was there. Of course 
it was after the rush. 


7726. How did they strike you as being carried on 


at that time?—I thought, considering the difficulties in 


getting 
7727. 
7728. 
7729. 
7750. 


supphes up, they were doing remarkably well. 
When were you at Bloemfontein?—In June. 
Before or after Kroonstad?—Before Kroonstad. 
Did you visit the hospitals there ?—Yes. 

You did not go to Glen, did you ?—No. 
7731. Did you see No. 8 or No. 927—I saw No. 9. 


7752. What condition was it in when you were there? 
—There was practically no overcrowding. 


7755. Were the men being well looked after ?—Very 


well indeed—in every respect. 

7764. Was there a sufficient number of doctors and 
orderlies?—Yes, but I do not think there were quite 
enough nurses. 

7755. Do you not think nurses might be employed 
more than they are?—I think they ought to be doubled 
in the army. 

7756. In all stationary and base hospitals?—I think 
our Medical Service ought to be doubled as regards 
nursing sisters and the number of doctors. 


7737. (Str David Richmond.) Army doctors ?—Yes. 


7738. (President.) You think they are insufficient? 
—We are absurdly undermanned. 


7739. (Professor Cunningham.) Even in times of 
peace /—Yes. 


7740. (President.) In times of peace you cannot keep 
the same staff as would be required in times of war ; 
how would you propose to get the enlargement neces- 
sary from peace to war?—You must employ civilians 
if you have a sudden emergency and want to shoot a 
lot of doctors into the service. 


7741. There would be no difficulty in doing that, 


would there ?—None at all. 


7742. The experience of this war has proved that you — 


can get ample?—Quite enough. 


7745. Is it the same with regard to nurses, that you 


can get properly trained nurses without limit ?—Yes. 


7744, How about orderlies for the front?—The St. 
John’s Ambulance orderlies have done very well. Of 


course they are not as good as R.A.M.C. men; they 


have not the same training. 


7745. How about bearer companies?—In the bearer 
companies you want more skilled men. 


7746. Is there any difficulty in getting those in time 
of war?—I should say considerable difficulty. 


7747. Have you any suggestion to offer?—Neo, ex- 
cept that you might employ the Army Medical Corps 
in bearer companies and field hospitals and have the 
base hospitals manned more by civilians as we do 
here. They do very well after they have been trained, 
but they take a lot of licking into shape. 


7748.' In the various hospitals which you have visited 
at the front, do you think, having regard to the neces- 
sary difficulties of war, those hospitals at the time you 
visited them were efficiently and properly conducted J— 
I think, considering the exigencies of warfare, they 
have been run most excellently. 


7749. You know of no ground of complaint?—None 
whatever. There may have been sentimental grievances 


~ 
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tem. eel war 
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7750. And 
occasionally. 


7751. But from what you ascertained there certainly 
was overcrowding, was there not, in the earlier stages? 
—Yes, in the earlier stages, but that could not be 
avoided. 


7752. During the great advance?—Yes, immediately 
after they arrived at Bloemfontein, and just at the 
height of the enteric epidemic. _ 

7755. Is there any other information you could give 
us?—I do not think so. You are not discussing the re- 
organisation of the Medical Corps or anything like that. 
Practically, it is summed up when I say that I think 
everything was done considering the circumstances 
under which we were placed. 

7754. Have you found any difficulty in getting things 
up from the base?—At first there was difficulty, but 
simply on account of the tremendous pressure of the 
traffic. 

7755. Do you think they acted at the base as promptly 
as they could ?—Yes, I think they did. I should like in 
my evidence to bear tribute to the wonderfully good way 
the Army Service Corps treated us. They absolutely 
behaved admirably. I think it is astonishing what they 
have done. All my stores are drawn from De Aar. 


individual grievances probably ?—Yes, 


7750. (Professor Cunningham.) You spoke of the 
undermanning of the Army Medical Service so far as the 
medical officers are concerned. Do you know if there is 
any difficulty in getting properly trained men to enter 
the service /—Yes. 

7757. Have you any recommendations to make as to 
he offering of proper inducements ?—Yes, I have. Do 
you wish to have that now. 

7758. Yes, very shortly, because the undermanning 
has been said to ibe due to the fact that suitable candidates 
are not available ?—But even then I think the Treasury 
would not allow us as many as are necessary. 


7759. Even if the Treasury did so, would it be possible: 


to obtain a sufficient number of efficient officers under 
present conditions ?—I should think we should get men 
if they were properly recruited. I have several young 
officers here. 

7760. What do you mean ‘by “properly recruited ” ?— 
If the advantages of the service were pointed cut at home 
to young doctors they might come in, but of course you 


must offer them inducements and an increase of pay. 


’ 7761. (Mr. Harrison.) Adequate pay ?—Yes. 

7762. (Sir David Richmond.) There is the question of 
the amount of foreign service, is there not?—That, of 
course, would rectify itself if you had an increase in the 
number of doctors. 

7763. (Professor Cunningham.) I was thinking more 
of certain disadvantages which are alleged to exist in 
connection with the Army Medical Service—in regard to 
its position and relation to other branches of the service ? 
—I have been 20 years in the service and no man could 
have had a happier life. Absolutely all these stories of 
aman being treated in a discourteous way and all that 
kind of thing are most absolute bunkum. It entirelv 
depends on the man himself. If a man is a good fellow 
and a gentleman he is welcomed with open arms by all 
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other branches of the service. It entirely depends on the 
man himself. Ifa man is a sporting chap and that kind 
of thing he is exactly the same as anybody else. 


7764. (President.) Do you think that the army doctors 
ought to have opportunities afforded them of studying in 
London or other large hospitals ?—Certainly they ought ; 
but I do not see how that is to ‘be done with our establish- 
ment so small as it is now. 

7765, (Sir David Richmond.) They cannot get suffi- 
cient time at home, can they?—They cannot afford the 
amount of time. They get a larger proporion of foreign 
service than the ordinary officer, and they get sick of the 
service. 

7766. Do you think it would be a distinct advantage 
to the doctors themselves if they had a greater oppor- 
tunity of seeing the hospitals ?—Yes, to the doctors and 
to the Service and to the patients. 

7767. (President.) You think they ought to see the 
more modern treatment, and to be allowed time ?—Yes, 
certainly. 


7768. The only cure for that is to get more of them, 
so that they could be relieved for a longer period ?— 
Yes, certainly. : 


7769. (Mr. Harrison.) From your experience in this 
war, what would you think of the suggestion that the 
volunteer aid which hay been rendered so liberally 
should be kept absolutely at the base and not even 
allowed to go to the stationary hospitals or anywhere 
within measurable distance of the fighting line—civil 
hospitals /—I think that is a question for the P.M.O. 
of the Army to decide. He would place them where 
he wanted them. 


7770. They have gone right up to Pretoria this time? 
—Yes, where they are doing most admirable work. I 
do not think you can draw a hard and fast line that 
way. It would at once create friction. 


7771. (Professor Cunningham.) Do you think you 
would get the civil aid if it was known that those who 
volunteered would be kept at the base?—I am per- 
fectly certain you would not. They would not come. 
Really, what we want is to have the administrative 
officers more absolutely in touch with the generals. 
The administrative officer, for instance, should be a 
Colonel on the Staff of the General, exactly the same 
as an Assistant .Adjutant-General (B) of the Army Ser- 
vice Corps. There should be no distinction whatever. 
He should be the Adjutant-General for the medical 
show. I think all those things would tend to much 
better work being done. 

7772. (Mr. Harrison.) Am I right in assuming that 
he would be in much closer touch with the exigencies 
from the military point of view, and so be able to con- 
trol the Medical Corps?—It would give him far more 
power. 

7773. (Professor Cunningham.) At the present 
moment, of course, the P.M.O. is Surgeon-General 
Wilson ?—He is the P.M.O. of the Army. 

7774. He is on the Lines of Communication and at 
the base, but he is not in touch with the Commander- 
in-Chief?—Yes, he is. I am talking of the ordinary 
medical officer, the P.M.O. of a district. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned to the Huts. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS : 


IN THE HUTS, DEELFONTEIN HOSPITAL. 





Thursday Morning, 30th August, 1900. 





SECTION B. 





PRESENT : 
Dr. W. S. CuourcH (Chawman). 


Sir Davip RicHMOND. 


Corporal CRUIKSHANK ; 


7775. (Chairman.) I believe you are in the Imperial 
Light Horse?—Yes. . : 

7776. Perhaps you will be good enough to give us an 
account of what has happened to you?—We were formed 
in Maritzberg. 
miles from Mafeking. 

7777. (Professor Cunningham.) Were you in the relief 
force ?—I was under Colonel Mahon. 


7778. (Chairman.) Where were you wounded ?—I was 
wounded in the knee. I was wounded about 4 o’clock, 
and I got to the ambulance wagon about 12. Two of 
our men picked me up. They had got stranded, and 
they happened to find me. They then went for the 
ambulance. 


7779. When you got to the ambulance, did they look 
after you well?—I was treated, roughly dressed. It 
was very late at night. There were a lot of men wait- 
ing to be dressed. I was dressed by our own doctor. 


7780. Who was that?—Surgeon-Major Davis. The 
next morning we were moved in the ambulance wagon 
to Wright's Farm, three or four miles away. We 
stopped there for eight days. We received every treat- 
ment from two doctors. 


7781. Did you go in an ambulance wagon or in an 
ox-wagon ?—I was in an ambulance wagon. 


7782. Were you very comfortable ?Yes. 
bad cases in the ambulance wagon. 


7783. Where were you sent from Wright's Farm ?— 
We were sent to Mafeking. I was there a month. 1 
certainly did not receive good treatment there. 


7784. In what way do you think you were not treated 
well ?—My knee was in a very bad state. Both bones 
were fractured in the knee joint. I was there for about 
a month. 


7785. In hospital at Mafeking ?—Yes; and I was not 
once dressed by a doctor. I was dressed by the ser- 
geant-major. I had an operation performed at Wright’s 
Farm. Surgeon-Major Davis put in two drainage 
tubes. These were taken out by the sergeant-major two 
days afterwards. 


They put 


7786. Do you know why you were not seen by a 
doctor?—I was supposed to be a patient of Major 
Anderson’s. He never came to see my leg at all. He 
came two or three times when the leg was dressed. He 
asked the sergeant-major how it was getting on, and 
he reported to him. That is all I ever saw of him. 


7787. Did it go on well?—No. When I moved down 
here it was touch-and-go whether I lost my leg or not. 
Professor Johnson told me so. I had five operations 
performed. 


I was shot at Maritsani, twenty-five 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 


Examined. 


7788. You think your leg became worse because it 
was not seen to?—Yes, I do. 


7789. Who was Major Anderson? He did not go up — 


with your column, did he—he was at Mafeking ?—Yes; 
he was in charge of the hospital there. 


7790. Did the orderlies and nurses attend to you 


pretty well?—The last week I was there some nurses 
were sent down from Bulawayo. They looked after 
us very well. Before that we had Nurse Gamble, who 
is making such a fuss in London. She saw me once 
during about three weeks. She never came near my 
bed. 


7791. The Mafeking people had gone through the 
siege, and they were pretty well worn out, were they 
not ?—I expect so. 


7792. (Professor Cunningham.) They were very tired, 
I suppose?—Yes. Every man that came into hospital 
made more work for them. I may say that we were 
through the siege the same as they were. We were also 
in Ladysmith during the siege, which was worse than 
Mafeking. We came round from Ladysmith for the 
relief of Mafeking. Ladysmith was a jolly sight worse 
than Mafeking. 


7795. (Chairman.) Have you had good treatment 
since you have been here ?—Yes. 
ment has been splendid, and we have been nursed 
splendidly. It could not have been better. I may 
say, however, that I shall be very glad to get home. 
I would like to go to the front again, but TI shall be 
unfit for service. 


7794. I am afraid you have had a bad time of it 
with your knee?—I have been fifteen weeks in bed. 


7795. (Professor Cunningham.) How long were you 
in Mafeking ?—About a month. 


7796. Who was P.M.O. ?—Major Anderson, R.A.M.C. 


7797. Was he quite well?—No. 
up. They said he had been seedy. 


He seemed done 


7798. Did you see any other medical officer ?—Yes, 
there were two. There was Captain Stone and a 
medical officer of the B.S.A. 


7799. Were there any erderlies?—Yes; there were 
two orderlies. 


7800. Were they attentive ’—They were fairly atten- 
tive. They had to do everything. The nurse did, 
nothing—Nurse Gamble. 


7801. The nurse is supposed to be in superintendence 


The medical treat- — 


over the orderlies, is she not ?~Yes, I take it to be ao. 


Corporal Prick; Examined. 


7802. (Chairman.) What regiment are you in?—18th 
Battery Field Artillery. 


7803. What happened to you?—I was wounded at 
Brandfort, about ten miles the other side of Karee 
Siding, north of Bloemfontein. 


7804. Perhaps you will tell us about that. How 
long were you before you were picked up?—About ten 
minutes. After the shell burst under the gun I was 
taken away to the rear and attended to by our own 
doctor. I only had to wait about half-an-hour for the 


ambulance to come up. I was put on the ambulance 
after being dressed. From there we went to some 
tents that were pitched, and we stayed ten miles out of 
Brandfort that night. 
Brandfort Station, and we stopped in the station until 

the train came in for Bloemfontein. The train took us 

to Bloemfontein. ; 


7805. Had you any occasion to complain on the 
journey 7—No, none, bar the delay in the train; but 
that could not be helped. 


The next day we went imto — 


; 


i 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


7806. Do you think they did all they could for you? 
—Yes. 


7807. When you got to Bloemfontein, where did you 
go’—I went to No. 9 General Hospital. I was there 


a week. 


cleared, 


doing it whatever. 


7808. Do you remember what date it was when you 
went in?—I went in on the 6th of May. 


7809. How were you looked after there?—I was 
looked after there just as well as IT have been looked 
after here. We had the same comforts in every way. 
We had the same nursing and rations. 


7810. It was pretty much the same as here !—Yes. 


7811. You stayed there a week, and then came on 
here?—Yes. We had eight patients in a marquee Dr. 
Smith looked after us. 


7812. Did you get your rations all right ?—Yes. 
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7815. And did you get as much food as you wanted? 
—Yes. I got more than I wanted. Everybody was 
oe well. There was always plenty of surplus 
ood. 


7814. Did the orderlies look after you well?—Yes; 
the orderlies looked after us very well. 


7815. Did you lose anything ?—No. 
much to lose. 


7816. Some of the men have told us that they los¢ 
their money ?—They could have handed it over directly 
they came into hospital. The majority of the wounded 
men handed over their money to the hospita 
authorities. 

7817. Are you going on all right here ?—Yes. 
a stiff leg, but I am going on all right. 

7818. Have you any complaints’ to make ?—I have no 
complaints to make—none whatever. 


I had not very 


I have 


Major Carpew, Army Service Corps; Examined. 


7819. (Chairman.) Where were you serving when 
you fell ill?—I was with General Bruce Hamilton’s 
Brigade at Winberg. I became ill two days after I got 
in; in fact, I was ill practically when I came in. 

7820. Do you remember when you were taken ill? 
—I was admitted into hospital on the 15th August. 


7821. As recently as that! Perhaps you would tell 
us something of your experiences before that?—I was 
put into a sort of a house that there was there. My 
temperature was very high. Iwas very ill. This was 
on the Wednesday. On the Thursday an inspection 
took place. An officer of the R.A-M.C. came round. 
Shortly after his visit the hospital was ordered to be 
and I was suddenly told in the afternoon, 
‘when I was very bad, that I must get up at once. I 
was sent off in the hospital train, but I was quite unfit 
to go. 

7822. Where was this?—At Winberg. The hospital 
was ordered to be cleared. There was no reason for 
All the other patients were in a 
good state, but I happened to be in a very bad state. 
No consideration was made on my account. I was 
ordered off in the hospital train, and sent down here. 


I suffered severely for three days in the hospital train. 


In my opinion the state I have got into here has come 
on entirely from that. 

7825. Your feeling is that you might have been left 
there?—Yes. The last thing my medical attendant 
said to me at the station was, “Cardew, you should 
not have been moved.” He was a Colonial doctor. 


_ He was a very nice man, and I had been in his hands. 


——_ 


with the ‘Commission than anything else. 


- there. 


It was simply one of those “ red-tape” moves in which 
patients were ordered from Bloemfontein. 

7824. (Professor Cunningham.) As far as you could 
see, there was no reason why you should have been 
moved ?—No; there was mo necessity for it whatever. 
The hospital was left empty. 


_ 7825. (Chairman.) If you had been left there they 
would have had to leave some establishment? —But 
the establishment was left there. The man who at- 
tended to me was left there. 


_ 7826. The personnel was not moved with the 
patients?—No. They simply emptied out the ‘house. 
The other patients were in a fit state, suffering from 
clean wounds and so on, but I was lying there in a 
very high state of fever. The door was suddenly 
thrown open and I was ordered by a major in the 
R.A.M.C. to pack up and go—to clear out. 


7827. Could you tell us why he did that? Was it 
on his own initiative ?—He said those were his instruc- 
tions from Bloemfontein—that the place had to be 
cleared. My impression was that it had more to do 
That is my 
belief, but I may be wrong. I do not know what 
Treason there was to move us, but there ‘was absolutely 
no necessity whatever why I should not have been left 
I am alive now. 


7828. You are looking a pretty good case now?—My 
fever has gone ; I had the mildest attack in the world. 


I have had awful trouble in other ways. Yesterday I 


Was given chloroform and was operated upon. I have 
ad very severe bowel trouble. "That has been the 
trouble with me. I thave no fever to speak of. The 


; bowel trouble I consider was aggravated entirely by the 
shaking of the railway journey. I was suddenly | shot 


i * 
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into‘a crowded train in a high state of fever, and I was 
left to chance. 

7829. Have you anything to say with regard to this 
place ?—It is the finest hospital that ever existed. I 
have had every comfort and medical atendance, and every- 
thing else. Everything is perfect. 

7850. Had you pretty good attention on the train ?— 
Attention was useless. No attention would have been 
any use to me on the train, I was so ill. The train was 
overcrowded. I was crammed into a carriage with 16. 
The carriage was only meant to hold six. 


7831. Then you were not brought down in an ambulance 
train /—Yes, I was ; but we were very much overcrowded. 
I was the only sick one in the carriage—that is the thing. 

7852. But you cannot overcrowd an ambulance train ; 
you do not mean to say that there were more people in 
the carriage that there were berths for, do you?—Yes, 
Ido. One was lying on the ground. I remember that. 
The story was that they had to find room for sixteen in 
the space for six. ‘That I could not understand, because 
there were a good many bunks ; I was in one myself. The 
only point is a purely personal thing. [nearly lost my life 
from the absolute “red-tape” instructions from Bloem- 
fontein to clear out the hospital and the doctors acting on 
it without considering individual patients. Taking my 
case, I should have been the one left there. The estab- 
lishment was left in the hospital, and my stopping could 
not have affected anybody or anything; and probably I 
should have been well by now. The railway journey 
was the thing that finished me. 


7833. What has your temperature been since you have 
been here ?—My temperature was 1035deg. when I came 
in. I was 103deg. when I was put on the train, and I 
was 103deg. all the way down. 

7834. I see you have ‘had constipation all the time ?— 
Yes: 

7835. That has been your trouble?—Yes. I have no 
fever at all now. I have had an awful rough time. I 
have been with General Hunter’s force round Bethlehem, 
and suffered frightfully from exposure. The nights were 
very cold. 

7836. How long had you been out before this happened ? 
—I had been six months at the front. We were con- 
tinually on the go the whole time. There was no stop at 
all. 

7837. Will you give us some of your experiences at the 
front ? Were you at Bloemfontein before you went to Win- 


berg?—I was at Bloemfontein about the 24th April. 


There was a lot of sickness there at that time. 


7838. Were you in any hospital there ?—I was not in 
any hospital then ; I was well. In fact, my brigade was 
formed there. It was formed in an extraordinary way 
without a hospital. It was suddenly rushed off. We 
picked up a bearer company by dribs and drabs ; but 
everything came right. I was only a week at Bloem- 
fontein. 


7839. (Professor Cunningham.) It is only your own 
personal experiences you can give. Have you no other 
experience ?—I was carried in the ambulance for three 
days. 

7840. Can you tell us anything with regard to the care 
of the other sick ?—Yes. I have seen the system adopted 
by the bearer company in the field hospital and the 
transport arrangements connected with it. 
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7841. Do you consider them to be fairly good ?—Cer- 
tainly ; they have been uncommonly good. I have never 
seen any sort of hitch. I ‘believe there has ‘been some 
sort of a difficulty with regard to provisions and things. 
We have had an exceptionally rough time. We have 
been absolutely on the move the whole time with General 
Bruce Hamilton’s force—for six months. We were 
always at the front, and in the most difficult places. We 
had no. letters for two and a half months. But every- 
thing worked exceedingly well. I never saw ‘better trans- 
port arrangements. I was in charge of the transport. 
We always had a field hospital in front of the column 
It seemed to work uncor:monly well. 


7842. The only complaint you Lave to make is that 
you were rushed out of the hospital and ‘brought down. 
here ?—My life was risked absolutely unnecessarily, and 
through “red-tape.” As the same thing may perhaps 
have happened to others I thought it worth while to 
state it. The custom is to ask the medical attendant 
whether his patient is fit to be moved. 


7843. It was not the medical adviser who was respon- 
sible, was it ?—TI do not know who was responsible. There 


Trooper A, Partent; Examined. 


7846. (Chairman.) What regiment are you in?—The 
39th Company of the Imperial Yeomanry. 


7847. You have had enteric fever, have you not?— 
Yes. 

7848. Where did you get it ?—Boshof. 

7849. Were you with Lord Methuen’s force ?—Yes. 

7850. Had you to go into the field hospital at Boshof ? 
—Yes. 

7851. Were you sent back to Kimberley?—Yes; I 


was sent back to Kimberley Hospital. 


7852. Will you tell us your experience either at Boshof 
or on your way back to Kimberley: did they look after 
you pretty well on the road?—No, they did not. I only 
had two cups of Bovril the whole way. It was very cold 
indeed. 


7853. Were you in an ambulance or in a wagon ?—In 
an oX-wagon. : 

7854. Was there any covering ?—There was canvas put 
on the top, but it fell down in the night. 


7855. I suppose there was someone in charge—a doctor ? 
—I never saw a doctor on the way down. I think there 
was a corporal in charge. 

7856. Did he attend to you pretty well? You did not 
want to have much food but liquid food on your way 
down ; it would not have been good for you ?—I only had 
abscesses in the back and leg. I had enteric after I got to 
Kimberley. 

7857. Where were you taken when you got to Kimber- 
ley 7—I was taken to Newton Camp Hospital. 


7858. What was the state of things there?—The beds 
were in a frightful state. 


7859. Were they full of vermin ?—Yes. 


Trooper Lone; Examined. 


7874. (Chairman.) What regiment were you in?— 
Kitchener’s Horse. 

#875. Where did you fall sick 2—At Karee. 

7876. Were you going up with the force toe Pretoria ?— 
_Yes. I think we were along ith the main body. 

7877. What did you fall sick with ?—Enteric fever. 

7878. You were first of all at Karee—was that in the 


field hospital there?—Yes. Before we went into the field 
hospital we were in ai kitchen of a farm house. 


7879. Were you pretty comfortable at the farm house? 


—Yes. 


7880. And were you weil looked after?—We had to 
lay on the floor; and if we wanted any food we thad to 


fetch it ourselves from our own camp. We could get no 


milk. The farmer would give us none; it was all taken 
up for the field hospital. 


7881. At that time you were not ver bad ae 
—We had just been taken il¥ y » were you 


Then we were sent to the 
pee hospital, and there we were lying on the ground, 
00. 
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was a major of the R.A.M.C. in that hospital. I cannot 
tell you his name. I believe he has been mentioned — 
before in connection with this Commission. I was at- 
tended to by a Colonial doctor. He was an awfully nice — 
man. He was under the command of the other man— 
the major. - \ 


: 
7844. What was the name of the Colonial doctor ?— 
Newmarsh was the name of the Colonial doctor. He was — 
practically under the other man’s command. Everything — 
worked well till the Thursday when I was moved. An — 
official turned up suddenly from Bloemfontein; he was _ 
also a major, a medical officer. He made an inspection 
of the hospital, with the result that we were ordered to 
go—cleared out. This major, whose name I cannot give 
you, told me it was not his doing; he was acting upon — 
instructions. 
7845. (Chairman.) You do not know whether he ob- 
jected to your being removed and made any representa- _ 
ticn ?—-My case was not considered at all. He did come 
round. It did not matter what was the matter with us— _ 
we were to be cleared out. A man with a couple of | 
broken legs and a smashed head would haye gone too, 
apparently. It was simply a matter of “red-tape.” 


7860. Lice, bugs, or flies?—The beds were lousy. 


7681. But you had vermin yourself when you got 
there, had you not?—No; I had aclean shirt when 1 
got there. 


7862. (Professor Cunningham.) Was it nob the case 
that most of the men who slept out on the veldt got very — 
much covered with vermin ?—Yes, we did. 


7863. You could not help it?—I found yermin in the — 
bed when I got there. : 
7864, (Chairman.) You had a bed, not a blanket on — 
the ground ?—I had a bed. ae 

7865. How were you looked after, apart from the ver- 
min ?—We were not dooked after at all well. The orderly — 
very seldom came into the tent. We had to get out of — 
bed as best we could. I had to crawl out of bed and do 
the best I could for myself. There were eénveniences — 
there, but there were no orderlies to give them to us. 

7866. How long were you in hospital at Kimberley? 
—I was just over a week at Kimberley Hospital. St 

7867. Were you sent down then ?—Yes. 
No. 11 Dynamite Siding Hospital. 
vas a very good hospital indeed. . 

7868. What you compdain of was Newton Camp ?—Yes. — 

7869. Did you get your food—guch as you were allowed 
—at Newton Camp?—We got cur food. 

7870. When you got to Dynamite Siding were you well 
looked after ?—Yes. a 

7871. You have no complaints to make after that?— 
No ; none at all, not after Newton Camp. 

7872, And sinee you have been here?—I have been 
looked after splendidly. 

7873. Have you anything the matter with your legs 


still?—I am suffering from weakness, and I haye still got 
one abscess. 


I was sent to 
No. 11 at Kimberley — 


A im Cb a th . *. 
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7882. I suppose you had your blankets 7—Yes ; we had 
our blankets and overcoats. 


7883. And waterproof sheets ?—Yes: e 
7884. How long were you in the field hospital at Karee — 
Siding ?—I was there about a week. 
7885. Then were you sent back to Bloemfontein ?— 
Yes. We mere put on a cattle-truck and sent to Bloem-_ 
fontein. I think we were seven or eight hours on the 
road from Karee to Bloemfontein. “3 
7886. Was there anybody to help you and look after 
you in the truck ?—Tere was one orderly in our truck. 
7887. Did he look after you pretty well?—He had tw 
tins of condensed milk for about twenty of us. He gave 
us that on the journey. That is about all he could do. 
There were two or three very bad cases lying on stretchers. 
7888. When you got to Bloemfontein what hospital 
were you taken to?—No. 9 General Hospital. 
7889. Were you taken off there at once, or were you 
left for a long time at the station?—We were left about: 
an hour or an hour and a half at the station. 
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MINUTES OF 


7890. Do you remember what date you got to Bloem- 
fontein /—It was about the 20th April when I went into 
the field hospital at Karee Siding, and I went into No. 9 
General Hospital at Bloemfontein on the 27th April. 

7891. How did you get on at No. 9 General Hospital ? 
—I was very well treated there. We had beds—just the 
same as here. 

— 7892. Did you go first of all into a bell-tent, or straight 
into a marquee /—Straight into a marquee. 

7893. Were you well looked after there ?—Yes. 
was plenty of condensed milk and beef-tea. 


There 
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7894. Were the orderiies and nurses attentive to you? 
—Yes ; in the marquee I wag in the orderlies were very 
good indeed. 


good. 


7896. When did you come down here ?—I arrived here 
on the Queen’s Birthday. 


7897. Have you been well looked after here?—Yes ; I 
have been very well looked after. I have had enteric 
fever and dysentery, and now I have had chronic diarrhcea. 
Tam a bit weak, but I am getting on very well now. 


Sergeant TuHorLtEyY ; Examined 


7898. (Chairman.) What regiment are you in?-—2nd 
Battalion Grenadier Guards. 


7899. Where were you wounded ?—I was wounded at 
Bilfsberg on the 22nd May. 


7900. Will you tell us some of your experiences? After 
you were wounded how long were you left before you 
were picked up ?’—We were not picked up. Some Boers 
found me and seventeen more in the middle of the night. 
We had to stav on the field all the night, because we 
eould not get to the field hospital. 

7901. You were found by some Boers?—Yes. They 
found two stretcher-bearers. We had to stay on the field 





all night. 
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7902. Do you think that was avoidable?—Could they 
have picked you up before?—No; there were so many 
wounded where we were ; we were right at the far end. 

7903. When you got to the field hospital were you 
attended to properly ?—Yes. We were taken to Senekal. 
We were on the stretchers four days. 

7904. In the field hospital ‘at Senekai?—In houses. 
The P.M.O. commandeered beds from all the inhabitants. 
Kach of the inhabitants found a bed. 

7905. Were you looked after while you ‘were on 
stretchers, and were your wounds dressed?—Yes. We 
were well looked after by the doctors. There was a 
scarcity of orderlies—experienced orderlies. The regulars 
in our hospital had only six or nine months’ service, and 
they knew nothing. 

7906. They were only regimental men?—There were 
some R.A.M.C. men. 

7907. But they were not trained ?—Not where I was. 

7908. You think they did their best?—The orderlies 
with Clements’ Division did ; but the orderlies with the 
Kighth Division did not. 

7909. Where did you go to after you left the field 
hospital ?—We had to remain there. 

7910. You remained at Senekal; and then you were 
with the Eighth Brigade ?—Yes, after that. 

7911. There you did not think the orderlies were up to 
their work?—No. They were volunteer stretcher bearers. 

7912. Cape volunteers?—No, English volunteers. All 


they did was simply to look after themselves. We told 


the doctor. He enquired into it and things were altered. 
Several things occurred. The meat was taken which 
should have been for the patients. We complained about 
it. They took our dinners away. We were on trek oxen, 
and they were on veal. The following morning after 
that they made coffee for themselves and put water ‘n it, 
and brought it to us. I told one of the orderlies to leave 
it there; but instead of that he took it away, and would 
not give me a chance. I could not get out of bed. I 
told the doctor, and he altered things. 

7915. After you complained to the doctor he took steps 
to remedy that ?—Yes ; the doctors did all they possibly 
could. It made an alteration. We found out afterwards 
that they should have provided jam every day, but we 
did not have it once before we complaimed. After we 
complained they brought it in. 

7914. (Sir David Richmond.) Things were ail right 
afterwards /—Yes. 

7915. (Chairman.) Where were you sent from Senekal ? 
—From Senekal I came to Winberg. I was there two 
days. I came down with the prisoners. 

7196. From Winberg you came on here ?—Yes. 


7917. You have had everything here that you ought to 
have?—Yes. All I have to complain of are the orderlies 
up-country. 

7918. You got among a bad set of fellows who took 
everything ?—Yes. 

7919. Did you lose any money ?—No ; I had no money 
to lose. The Boers took all that. 

7920. Is there anything else you would like to tell us? 
—No ; except that the doctors did their very utmost. 

7921. Were you wounded badly ?—I have had my right 
leg amputated, and I had a compound fracture of my left 
leg. I was burnt as well 

7922. By a shell ?—No. 

7923. (Sir David Richmond.) Was it when they se+ 
the veldt on fire ?—Yes. 

7924. Were you wounded by bullets ?—Yes, all bullet 
wounds. Gangrene set up in my leg. It was found out 
one day, and they amputated my leg the next day. 


7925. Are you doing well now?—Yes, I am doing well 
now, thank you. 


A Carrartn in the Imperial Yeomanry ; Examined. 


7926. (Chairman.) What force have you been with? 
—I was with the Prieska Force on patrol duty. 

7927. What did the force consist of —Five hundred 
men. 

7928. Had you a bearer company or orderlies ?—There 
was no Bearer Company and there were no orderlies. 


7929. How were you wounded’?—We had an engage- 
ment with the Boers at a river. Six or seven were 
killed and 27 were wounded. The camp was on the 
opposite side of the river to that upon which the engage- 
ment tock place. No wagon could cross the river as 
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A PrivatrEe in the 3rd Grenadier Guards ; 


7932. (Chairman.) Where did you fall sick?—I was 
admitted to No. 9 General Hospital at Bloemfontein on 
May 1st with enteric fever. 

7935. Where were you put?—In a bell-tent. 

7934. How many others were there in it?—Four 
others, . 

7935. Will you tell me about it?—The ground was 
Very uneyen and lumpy. I paid a man: to level it. 


5892. 


the horses had to swim it. The wounded had to be 
taken to a Boer hut on the side of the river on which 
the engagement took place. 

7930. How many doctors were in your force ?—Two. 
One was wounded in the engagement. The wounded 
were left at the Boer farm, and were short of dressing. 
The supply ran out within a week. 

7931. Have you any further information you wish to 
give ?—There was a want of orderlies at Drachoender, 
Upington, and Kenhart. At Drachoender there was 
only one orderly, but he died. 


Examined. 


I had two blankets, but no oil sheet. The ground was 
dry, but looked as if it had been soft and damp. 

7936. What attention did you get?—There was one 
regimental orderly to ten tents, and often he could not 
be found, so that there was no one to bring a bed-p.\n 
to the patients when wanted. But he did all ho could 
for us. 

7937. How long were you in the bell-jent’ Tes 


@ag 


Trooper 
Long. 





7899. What about the nursing ?—The nursing was very 30 Aug. 1900. 


Sergt. 
Thorley. 





A Captain. 


—_— 


A Prwvate. 








Sister Barker. —Since 28th March. 
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davs. I was then put into a marquee, and into a bed 
in which a man had just died of enteric. I had clean 
sheets. The bed was fairly clean, but lousy. 

7938. How were you attended to?—The orderly was 
a St. John’s Ambulance man. He was very rough and 
inattentive. I saw him take a delirious patient by the 
throat and throw him back upon his bed. He was 
constantly absent. A Sergeant-Major of the Innis- 
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killings when delirious got out of his bed and out of 
the marquee quite naked, and was not brought back 
for twenty minutes. 

7939. How about your food?—I had no fresh milk 
whilst in hospital. The condensed milk was mixed with 
cold and dirty water. The beef-tea was cold and 
nasty, so that I could not drink it. 


A Linurenant in the Imperial Yeomanry; Examined. 


7940. (Chairman.}} What complaints jhave you to 
make ?—I was sent with a convoy of three hundred sick 
and wounded officers and men from Bethlehem to Win- 
berg in open wagons and with incomplete arrangements 
for food for the men. 

7941. Who was in charge of that convoy ?—A Captain 
Newmarsh. 


7942. Were there sufficient orderlies to attend to 


you?—I do not think there were any trained orderlies 
—only convalescent men to Jook after us. 


7943. How long were you on the journey?—Six days — 
and a half doing eighty-four miles. 


7944. Did you suffer much?—Not personally; but 
many of the wounded men had only a single blanket. 
They suffered much from the cold. 


No. 3 STATIONARY HOSPITAL, DE AAR. 





Thursday Afternoon, 30th August, 1900. 


PRESENT. ¢ 


The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. ; 





Nursing Sister Barker, 


7945. (President.) How long have you been here? 
I am an army nurse. 


7946. There have been some complaints of this hos- 
pital at the time when you arrived or shortly after. 
Can you tell us what condition the hospital was in 
when you arrived ?—It was very crowded. There was 
a very bad epidemic of enteric at the time, but the 
patients were very comfortable. 

7947. Was there a sufficient number of people to 
attend to the patients ?—Yes. 


7948. How was the water here?—It was very good. 
There was nothing to complain of with regard to the 
water. 

_ 1949. (Professor Cunningham.) You always filtered 
it, I suppose?—Yes ; it would not be fit to drink unless 
it were filtered. 

7950. (President.) It has always been filtered 2—Yes, 

7951. Was the hospital dirty at all?—No, it was not 
dirty at all, considering the number of patients and the 
amount of work. 
fate Were there many insects here?—No, none at 
all. 

7953. You have been free from insects?—Yes. 
flies were the troublesome things. They 
something dreadful. 


_ 7954. Diy you ever fall short 
tients ?—Never. 


The 


were 
of necessaries for pa- 


__ 7955. You have always been amply supplied ?—Yes ; 
if we had not one thing we had another. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Major J. W. Coocxrsr1, R.A.M.C., Commanding No. 3 Stationary Hospital, called; and Examined. | 


7968. (President. ) 


968. I believe you came to South 
Afriza in charge of fF 


the Welsh Hospital?—Yes. 
7969. Which proceeded to Springfonitein ?—Yes. 


7970. It has been stated, I believe that tl 
, that there was 
delay in transporting the hospital to Springfontein ; abs 
that so’—It was stated by a Member of Parliament. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


called ; and Examined. é 


7956. Have you heard many complaints from the men ia 
here?—No, I have not. A good many say they like © 
De Aar. 

7957. (Professor Cunningham.) Have you always 
had enough equipment?—Yes ; we always got what we 
asked for. We lhave not had any difficulty. a 

7958. What is the largest number of patients you 
have had in this hospital since you came?—We had 
over 400. 

7959. And they have always been in beds?—Yes. 


7960. You feel sure you have always been able to © 
make them comfortable?—They have always been com- 
fortable. 

7961. (President.) When you had 400 patients, how 
many medical men were there here?—I think we had 
six. They have left in ones and twos. 

7962. And how many nurses?—Nine. 

7963. And orderlies to assist? Yes, we had plenty — 
of orderlies, regimental, and R.A.M.C., and St. — 
John’s. The regimental men have been splendid. ] 

7964. Did they do their work well?—Yes. I could — 
not say that 400 was the exact number of patients. 

7965. (Professor Cunningham.) Did you have some — 
bell-tents ?—We had some bell-tents. s 

7966. How many did you have?—I do not know. t 
They were all quite well in the bell-tents I know—there 
were no bad cases in them. 


7967. They were all very well looked after in the 4 
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bell-tents ?—Yes ; very well, I think. 


7971. Was that so?—It was quite unfounded. 


7972. You found no difficulty ?—The railway people — 
were ready before I was ready. I had to buy the 
equpment down there. It is quite unfounded to say 
there was any delay. 

7975. So far as the transport authorities were con-_ 
cerned there was no delay ?—There was no delay. 


in ee | 


7 


(Lhe witness withdrew.) 


[The Commissioners inspected the hospital before leaving.] 


Adjourned to Bloemfontein. 
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- order, and so forth. 
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SIXTEENTH DAY. 





CENTRAL BUREAU, BLOEMFONTEIN, 





Friday Morning, 31st August, 1900. 


PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). 


Sir Davip RicHMonp. 
Dr. W. 8. CHURCH. 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FREDERICK Harrison. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Major Bxprorp, called ; and Examined. 


7974. (President.) What is your official position ?—I 
am Staff Officer of the P.M.O. of the Army. 

7975. You know the object of the Inquiry of this Com. 
mission ?—Quite so. 

7976. Would you like to make a statement before I 
ask you any special questions ?—I should only lke te 
say that it is very difficult for me to remember all the 
points. For ten months now I have been working I do 
not know how many hours a day, signing every order and 
doing the whole of the routine work of the medical ad- 
ministration of the whole of the Army in South Africa. 
Of course, it is most difficult for me, without being left 
for some weeks to concentrate and crystallise all the dif- 
ferent points and put them in their proper categorical 
It has been ten months of absolute 
tush, with thousands of questions, and every move and 
order has passed through my hands and my brains. In 
those ten months I have never had a moment to sit down 
and think over anything. Everything is done on the 
moment, and then something else crops up—dozens of 
telegrams all day long, and letters. After ten months of 
that you will understand it is most difficult, without 
having time to sit down and think it all over, to crystallise 
the various things and put them in their proper place 
and proper order. I only want to make that statement to 
show the difficulty under which I may have to give my 
evidence. 

7977. You came over with Surgeon-General Wilson ?— 
Yes, I came out on General Buller’s staff with him. We 
‘sailed in the “ Dunottar Castle” on the 14th October, and 


‘landed at Cape Town on the dlst. 


field hospital for the Division. 


7978. Within a short time after your arrival there were 
two Army Corps in this country, were there not ?—Yes, 
between this and Natal. 

7979. With regard to those two Army Corps, are 
you able to tell me whether the complete units pro- 
vided for by the general orders came out?—Yes, I 
can give you all those. ‘The first force came out abso- 
lutely complete in every respect. It had its medical 
officer to each regimental unit, it had its bearer com- 
‘pany and field hospital to each brigade, and the third 
The Director-General 
in hig evidence in London explained to the Commis- 
sion the composition of an Army Corps, of a division, 
and of a brigade. He showed you that an Army 
‘Corps consists of three infantry divisions and certain 
corps units, and that each of those divisions is again sub- 
divided into two brigades, each of which has a bearer 
company and field hospital to itself, but the division 
composed of tivo brigades has a third field hospital thrown 
in—although there are only two brigades ‘in a division, 
‘end one field hospital to each brigade, there is a third 
field hospital thrown dn to the division. I want stress 
laid upon that point, because you will see afterwards how 
we fell short of field hospitals when new divisions were 
‘formed in this country, from troops on the line of com- 
tmunications which did not come out as organised bodies, 
but as distinct regimental units. Later on in the cam- 
‘paign new divisions were formed, and then we had to fur- 
nish ‘bearer companies and field hospitals for those new 
divisions. You will see then that the proportion of three 
field hospitals to the division did not exist. I will show 


- you that when tne troops marched into Bloemfontein 


| a a 4 


how short of field hospitals the army was. When that 
first force came out from England of course I had all the 
organisation of that to do mysedf in the War Office before 
I left—all the subordinate part of it—and that force left 
England absolutely complete with regard to medical 
officers, field hospitals, and bearer companies. But as 
time went on [wild show you that the normal proportion 
of three field hospitals to a division did not exist. 


7980. That is rather what I wanted to find out. I 
understood that with the two Army Corps the medical 
units, using a short phrase, were complete ?—When the 
force came out from England. 


7981. Then we know further that large bodies of troops 
from different sources came over. Did the medical units 
that ought to have existed corresponding to those troops 
come with them or not?—Yes. The 5th Division came 
out complete and also the 6th and 7th Divisions, that is, 
with vegard to units. Of course as time went on the 
proportion of trained men to untrained men became 
smadler and smaller, and when it came to No. 11 General 
Hospital there were practically no R.A.M.C. men in it 
at all. 

7982. I am putting aside general hospitals for the 
moment. Do generat hospitals form part of a recognised 
unit ?—No, they do not. 

79835. That is what I thought. ‘'Cherefore, I was in the 
first place keeping to the recognised units of the troops 
to see whether there was any deficiency in those units 
as further troops came out ?—No ; each division came out 
from England compdete so far as its unit was concerned, 
but the composition of the units as time went on showed 
less and less proportion of trained men. Practically the 
first two Army Corps, as the Director-General told you, 
exhausted all our trained men in England, and our 
reservists. 


7984. Then you had to supply them for the extra men 
coming out as best you could ?—Yes ; they were formed 
then of St. John’s Ambudance men and of our militia, 
who have very short training—only 27 days in the year 
—and of the Volunteer Medical Staff Corps. 


7985. You became largely recruited of course ‘by civil 
surgeons ?—Oh, yes, very very largely. 

7986. What I want to know is, not distinguishing army 
surgeons from civil surgeons for the moment, but count- 
ing all surgeons together and all orderlies together, 
whether as the troops arrived here the corresponding 
units were made up in some shape or form corresponding 
to those, or if not in what respects they fell short in 
numbers. You have already told me that some divisions 
came out complete ; did any divisions come out incom- 
plete in that respect ?—Not to this country, but the 9th 
Division and the 11th Division were both formed in this 
country ; they never existed at all as divisions in England. 

7987. They were formed here ?—Yes. 

7988. When they were formed here were they formed 
with their medical units also ?—We had to find the medical 
units as best we could. 


7989. But you did find them with regard to number? 
—No; we could not find a sufficient number of field 
hospitals to give field hospitals to each division. | We 
simply found the field hospitals for those new divisions by 
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robbing other divisions of their third field hospital, so 
that when the army marched into Bloemfontein there was 
not a single division that had its third field hospital ; they 
only had the tivo, one for each brigade, land not the third 
one for the division. 

7990. This is not a question of exact details, ‘but look- 
ing at it as a matter of substance, when the army came 
to something like its present strength, the medical units 
were practically diminished by about a third ?—Yes, the 
field hospitals were, and the bearer companies were 
made up by recruiting men locally from the Cape 
Volunteer Medieal Staff. 


7991. Were the bearer companies always up to the 
regulated standard to the forces here from time to time ? 
—We made them up in number by recruiting the Cape 
Volunteer Medical Staff Corps. They only had a few 
days’ training, simply about» fortnight’s training in first 
aid and lifting and carrying stretchers and wounded ; then 
they were formed into bearer companies, so called, and 
sent up to those new brigades. The field hospitals were 
supplied by simply robbing the other divisions of their 
third field hespital. 

7992. Substantially, as'I put it, there was a third less 
of field hospitals to the force than is provided for by 
the recognised units ?—Roughily so; I make it about ten 
field hospitals short. 


‘7993. You did get a sufficient number of bearers, 
though you could not get thoroughly trained men ?—Yes ; 
we got sufficient numbers of men enlisted locally. The 
Gommission have asked for a return for ali those, but of 
course I haye had to refer it to Natal, too. Before tthe 
Commission leaye the country I will send in an amal- 
gamated return of all Colonial and local aids, only 
stating the numbers. 

Vide Appendir—Bedford 1. 


7994. Now with regard to stationary hospitals, I believe 
a stationary hospital provides for 100 stretchers and a 
staff of five surgeons and 40 men? At least that is the 
information we have received at Cape Town ?—There are 
four medical officers, as a matter of fact, and one quarter- 
master. There are five officers altogether, four of whom 
are medical officers, and 40 non-commissioned officers and 
men. 
7995. Is there a recognised number of stationary hos- 
pitals for Army Corps, or does it vary !—It varies ac- 
cording to the length of the line of communication. 

7996. How many stationary hospitals have you had 
out here up to the present time ?—Five between here 
and Natal—five organised as such in England. We have 


had to form a good many out here. 


7997. How many have you formed adtogether out here ? 
—We had to form one at Norval’s Pont, one at Naauw- 
poort before a general hospital reached us, one at Orange 
River, one at Modder River. 

7998. So that five came out and four were formed here ? 
—We have formed more than that. We formed another 
one at Sterkstroom, and another at Port Elizabeth. 

7999. Can you tell me the number of those that came 
out from England? Perhaps in the form of a return 
you will be able to tell us the number of stationary 
hospitals and about the dates on which they arrived ?— 
Yes. 


8000. That will not be a long return*?7—No. I have 
the names of all the officers who were in charge of the 
different hospitals. + 


* Vide Appendix—Bedford 2. 


8001. Could you also tell us whether the hospitals 
fell short of the number of men which ought to have 
belonged to them?—Yes; we did not organise them 
upon any normal fixed scale, but merely as the require- 
ments of the troops in the place demanded. 


8002. So that some stationary hospitals, for example, 
would ‘be provided with more than 100 stretchers ?—Oh, 
s great deal more, and they all in time had bedsteads, 
T may say they were simply stationary hospitals because 
they were not mobile ones. The theatre of war is of 
Immense size and we never knew the next week wnere 
the Commander-in-Chief might want a ‘body of troops to 
go. As the Surgeon-General will tell you afterwards, 
there were very great alterations made in the disposition 
of troops, which made it most difficult for the Medical 
Service to meet the requirements. 


8003. Perhaps in your retiirn you will be able to give 
the dates on which the stationary hospitals were estab- 
lished 7—Yes. 


faa “A : e, \ ‘ . 
8004. Then with regard to general hospitals, how many 
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general hospitals came out altogether ?—Thirteen have ; 
come out altogether, including Natal. : 

8005. You can make a short return with regard to them? 
—Certainly. 4 

Vide Appendie—Bedford 1. 

8006. Perhaps you will make a note of those things: 
with regard to which you can give us information before 
we leave?—Yes. When I use the words “stationary 
hospitals” I do not mean they correspond actually to the 
establishment as laid down by the Regulations. 

8007. It has been elastic ?—Quite so. | 


8008. I only want to know particulars as tol the general — 
and ‘stationary hospitals?—Yes. We were never led to — 
believe that the army would occupy the western dine — 
between De Aar and Kimberley for any time, nor did — 
we believe that General Gatacre’s Division would eccupy _ 
the line between Sterkstroom and East London. As a — 
matter of fact,” the Boers blocked us there for three 
months. : 

8009. The short returns we want you to make are ax 
to the stationary hospitals and the base hospitals ?—Yes. _ 
I see here on the 16th Novemlber a report went in to the 
Chief of the Staff giving a rough resumé of the state: of 
affairs and that will bring in a great many of those 4 
hospitals. 

8010. You might utilise that for the purpose of making — 
your return ?—Yes ; it will give you a very good idea of 
how we actually stood then. 

8011. Perhaps you will kindly give us the short returns. 

I have mentioned, using the information you have referred 
to ?—Certainly. . : 

8012. In this war practically you had two main bases, ; 
so to speak, you had a ‘base at Durban and another at — 
Cape Town ?—Yes. ‘ 

8013. Did you also have bases at other places ?—Kast i 
London and Port Elizabeth were subsidiary bases. a 

8014. Those being controlled from Cape Town ?—Those: _ 
being eontrolled from Cape Town. : 

8015. What staff was established at those bases ?—_ 
At Kast London first of all there was a Drill Hall taken: 


and 100 ‘beds were put there—it was equipped for 100 


beds. Then later on we sent round one of the hospital 
sh‘ps which had 150 beds—the “Trojan.” She anchored 
in the Buffalo River and really became to all intents and 
purposes a ‘base hospital. 

8016. And at Port Elizabeth ?—We first of all organised’ _ 
a ‘hospital there for 50 beds, which was increased in_ 
January to 100. There were never many treops quartered 
in Port Elizabeth. It was merely a port of disembarka~_ 
tion for troops moving through there. f 

8017. Then at Durban?—At Durban there has never 
been a hospital of any size; they have been hospital — 
ships entirely. Of course you will learn more of the: 
details in Natal. The first hospital after that was ab. 
Pine Town, about 15 miles outside, and then, of course,. — 
there was a very large hospital at. Pietermaritzberg. 


8018. Then at Cape Town you had a good many general! 
hospitals ; we are pretty well aware of those ?—Yes. 
There was first of ald the old Woodstock Hospital, which 
was the original station ‘hospital of Cape Town, the 
original garrison hospital of the town before the war broke 
out. The first.medical unit of all to come out in the cam- 
paign was No. 1 General Hospital, and that landed just. 
a week ‘before we did. They sailed in the mail before- 
General Buller did—that was No. 1 General Hospital. 
which you saw at Wynberg. 

8019. That went to Wynberg?—Yes, and it absorbed 
the old station hospital there. Those huts were originall; 
barracks, but the huts at the very top of the lines formed 
the old station hospital of the cantonment. No. 1 Generak 
Hospital absorbed the’ whole of Wynberg; all the beds. 
that were in the old station hospital and also the whole 
of the huts which were formerly occupied iby the garrison 
at Wynberg. So from the first it really formed more 
than 520 beds, which is the normal scale of a general 
hospital. Of course as it went on 1t went up to 1,200. 
Lhen No. 2 came out. Ihave the dates of arrival. } 

8020. Perhaps you will put those in your statement 
(vide Appendix—Bedford 2), or if it is short you 
might tell us now and we will get it on 
the notes—the dates of arrival of the hospitals and~ 
what became of them ?—No. 1 landed first, a week before — 
we did, and went to Wynberg. No. 2 landed at Cape 
Town in the middle of November. That was also located 
close to No. 1 at Wynberg. But we hhad to send an - 
officer and 50 mento Natal very suddenly. You see when — 
the army landed in South Africa everything was prac~ ~ 


























tNorr.—Names given later. 


Vide Question 8178, page 244, 
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tically upset. They were in great straits in Natal, and 
‘none of the brigades practically landed here in the com- 
position fin which they were intended. Things were 
really at such a pinch that it practically came to this: 
that whichever unit got into the base first was sent off 
to the point of danger. 

8021. To the most pressing place ?—Yes ; so that our 
bearer companies and field hospitals became very much 
mixed. They did not really go into the field with the 
brigades to which they were originally told off. Lady- 
smith was in danger then and the troops were pushing 
up, and they made a Jot of cails upon us from Natal. In 
several cases, as these general hosp:tals landed in Cape 
Town with their staffs, we used to have to take a con- 
siderable portion of them out and send them to Natal. 
An officer and 50 men of No. 2, directly they landed, had 
to go to Natal, and latex’ on we had tto send drafts from 
other general hospitals round there to meet the pressing 
requirements. No. 2 landed in the middle of November 


and they went under canvas on the ground immediately 
adjacent to No. 1 General Hospital. They were after- 


} 


wards hutted—I daresay they were hutted by the time you 
got there, in anticipation of therain. No.3 General Hos- 


_ pital landed on the 24th November, and were located at 
_ Rondebosch, a station about midway between Cape Town 


and Wynberg. But in order to meet pressing require- 


ments we had to send a large draft of their personnel to 


There was 


form a stationary hospital at Orange River. 
No. 


fighting then going on up by Belmont and Graspan. 


4 General Hospital arrived on the 10th December, and 


that was eventually sent on to Natal about three weeks 
afterwards. 
8022. What date is that?—It did not all come out 


together, but the bulk of it came out by the ‘“‘Servia,” and 


landed here on the 24th November. I have the embarka- 


-tion return here. 


8023. (Dr. Church.) I have it also, but I do not see any 
mention of No. 4 till March, which would be when the 
addition was senit out, I suppose /—We senit it to Natal 
-on the 30th December. 

8024. That is the return we got from the Director- 
-General of the hospitals before leaving England ?—That 
must be wrong then. I can give it to you from the Diary 
ina minute. This is under the heading of 19th Decem- 
ber: “On consultation with the Qhief of Staff it was 
arranged to despatch two officers’ and thirty non-com- 
missioned officers and men of No. 4 General Hospital to 
Natal as soon as possible. More than this cannot be 
sspared.” 

8025. (President.) What was done with the remainder 
-of No. 4?—They waited in Cape Town until December 
30th, and then they all went on to Natal and a station at 
Mooi River, where they have been ever since. But the 
outcome of the campaign was then so uncertain that it was 
some little time before the Commander-in-Chief and the 
‘Surgeon-General could absolutely decide where No. 4 was 


‘to be placed. But the need of Natal was so pressing that . 


-aS I explained before, we had to send drafts of several of 
these hospitals, directly they landed, round there to meet 
‘pressing emergencies, so that the headquarters and the 
‘bulk of No. 4 went round on the 30th December. No. 5 
General Hospital had a very brief existence. When that 
landed we were so pressed for personnel that we stored the 
whole of the equipment in the quadrangle at Woodstock. 


8026. Can you state the date when it arrived ?—It was 
-quite early in January. 

8027. And then it became part of Woodstock ?7—No. 
‘We were so hard pressed for personnel that directly No. 
.5 landed we stored all its equipment at Woodstock and 
simply broke up the whole of the officers and men, and 
even sent them to different parts of the country where they 
were urgently required. 

8028. To the front, you mean ?—Yes, and to form some 
-of these small subsidiary station hospitals. Colonel Dor- 
Ian, who was in charge of the hospital, was made P.M.O. 
-of the 9th Division, which was formed out here. We 
had to find a P.M.O. for that, and an officer of a certain 
‘Seniority and standing. 

8029, What became of that equipment stored at Wood- 
Stock /—We then wired home for the personnel of another 
general hospital, and that came out as No. 54. That is 
the hospital you saw at Woodstock under Colonel William- 
:s0n, 


8030. And it then used the equipment which came out » 


with No. 5?—Yes. 

8031. What date did No. 54 arrive ?—A long time after- 
wards. Itopenedin March. Then No. 6 arrived in Feb- 
‘Tuary, and that was sent up td Naauwpoort, where it estab- 
ished itself. Ido not know whether you saw Naauwpoort 
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on the way up, but, of course, No. 6 had been moved from 
there then, and we simply left a hospital of 100 beds 
under Major Haslar. They have gone up to Johannesberg. 
This 1s the note I have on No. 6, under the heading of 
February 19th: “No. 6 General Hospital proceeded up- 
country to establish itself at Naauwpoort. It will absorb 
the Station Hospital which I found necessary to establish 
there.” If you remember, I said N aauwpoort was one of 
those places where we had to form a subsidiary station 
hospital, and a part of the personnel of the original No, 5 
was taken and sent up to Naauwpoort to get a hos- 
pital ready there; and when No. 6 was sent up it 
absorbed that original Stationary (Hospital. 'Thap 
eventually was raised to 850 beds.  } have a note. 
“The absolute necessity of organising the stationary 
hospitals on very considerable scales at Orange River, 
De Aar, Modder iRiver, and Naauwpoort has caused 
a very neavy strain upon my establishment, and led 
to the complete breaking up of the personnel of No. 
9 General Hospital. For instance, 100 cases of enteric 
fever had to be provided for at Modder River alone.” 
That was when Lord Methuen’s division was blocked 
at Modder River. We thad, of course, nothing but 
field hospitals there then. Enteric fever began to 
break out, and we had to give them something more 
than field hospitals. We therefore established a sta- 
tionary hospital in the School-house at Modder River. 
That is only one of the examples showing that we 
never knew from day to day where the troops might 
have a long check and we should have to forma 
Stationary hospital. 

8052. Just give us your list of general hospitals, 
the dates of their arrival, and what ‘becume of them ? 
—No. 7 went straight round to Natal. I am afraid I 
cannot give you the date of that for the moment, 
but, roughly speaking, it would be in April. Then 
Nos. 8, 9, and 10 came out in rapid succession in the 
month of May, and they were all pushed into Bloem- 
fontein as soon as they could possibly get up by rail- 
way. They all established ‘themselves during the 
month of May. There was some delay in getting them 
up the line on account of the tremendous congestion of 
the traffic between Kast London and ‘Bloemfontein. 
We had five hospitals waiting to get into Bloemfontein 
and one depdét of medical stores ; that was 8, 9, and 10 
General, No. 5 Stationary Hospital, the Irish Hos- 
pital, which was waiting at Naauwpoort, and a com- 
plete depot of medical stores which was waiting at De 
Aar. They got into Bloemfontein as soon as they 
could by rail. In fact, the No. 5 Stationary went 
aeross even before the bridge was formed. They 
were ferried across. They did not open here until 
May. I have got the exact date of their arrival in 
Bloemfontein. \ 


(President.) I think we have heard that No. 9 was 
in Bloemfontein on the 8th April. 


(Professor Cunningham.) Mr. Burdett-Coutts  de- 
scribes the tents of No. 9 as having been pitched on the 
10th April. 


8033. (President.) We have had evidence that there 
were some men sick in those tents on the 9th April ?— 
Yes; J am a month out; it is April. No. 8 General Hos- 
pital disembarked at East London on the 4th April, and 
under the heading of the Sth April I have this note: 
“Nos. 8, 9, and 10 General Hospitals have arrived in 
this country. All are under orders for Bloemfontein. 
No. 8 should now be disembarking stores, etc., at Kast 
London, but a part only of its equipment can be allowed 
on, as the railway authorities are unable to clear the line 


of stores. I am unable to say when Nos. 9 and 10 
General Hospitals can get through. Hospitals are 
urgently required in the Free State. I was fortunate 

medical 


enough to get through the advance depot of 
stores of the No. 5 Stationary Hospital, and later the 
Irish Hospital, and alse 32 nurses, as soon as the trains 
were able to cross Norval’s Pont.” Tam sorry to say I 
did not bring the return down, but I have the exact date 
of the landing and establishment of every one of these 
hospitals in the office, the time they landed, the tame 
ihey reached Bloemfontein, and the time they opened up. 

8034. If there is anything you want to correct in that 
as to detail you can hand it to the Secretary ?—Thank 
you. 

8035. Will you go on with the general hospitals 
now, please ?—No. 11 landed in the ‘beginning of April, 
and went straight up to Kimberley, and it has been there 
ever since. 

8036. Then the next ?—Then there was No. 12. There 
was simply the equipment of No. 12 sent wut as a reserve 
equipment, but no personnel. 13 and 14 have practically 
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No. 13 established itself down in 


cnly just come out. wT 
2 was, and No. 14 


these huts at Wynberg where No. 
went on to Natal. 


8037. What are the approximate dates of those ?—I 
think they landed within the first fortnight of July. 


8038. Does ihat complete the list?—Yes, that com- 
pletes the list of general hospitals organised as such in 
England. Pietermaritzbeng Hospital is a general hos- 
pital, but it was simply developed out of the original gar- 
rison hospital there from personnel which was already in 
the country. 


8039. What became of the equipment of the hospital 
you mentioned which came out without personnel ?—It 
was absorbed for the wants of all the other general hos- 
pitals. We have no general hospital in the country 
which kept to its nominal establishment of 520 beds. No. 
11 General Hospital at Kimberley is increased to 1,100 
beds. 

8040. You had to increase them from time to time ?— 
Yes, they had to be all increased. 

8041. But you were assisted, as we know, by a number 
of civil hospitals ?—Yes; the Portland was the first to 
come out. That came out in January. 


8042. Perhaps it would save time if you gave us the 
names of the civil hospitals ?—Yes. They were the Port- 
land, the Irish, the Edinburgh, the Welsh, the Langman, 
the Scottish Red Cross, and the Imperial Yeomanry. 


8043. We want specially with regard to Nos. 8, 9, 
and 10 the precise date of disembarkation at Hast London ? 
—Yes, I have all that, and I meant to bring it with me ; 
the time they left Kast London, the time they arrived at 
Bloemfontein, the time they opened, and the time they 
sot their maximum number of beds. 

8044. That will be in your return ?—Yes. 

Vide Appendix—Bedford 2. 

8045. (Professor Cunningham.) We have evidence that 
the hospital arrived incomplete ?—Yes ; the personnel had 
to be pushed up before the other part got up. I only 
cot priority for 100 tons of No. 8 General Hospital. 

8046. Can you give us the dates when the different 
parts arrived—the general equipment and the personnel ? 


8047. (President.) Your return would show when the 
equipment arrived, and the personnel ?—I think you will 
cet those from the hospitals themselves. 

8048. I think we have got that to a certain extent. 
Do you know the reasons why some of those hospitals 
have got split up, so that the equipments were split up 
from the personnel ?—Because iit was so much easier to 
get personnel up than to get equipment. The men could 
travel on the tops of trucks or anyhow. We thought we 
were not justified in keeping back the personnel. They 
could ‘be helping in Bloemfontein while they were waiting 
to get the equipment up. Some of it was not up for a 
considerable time afterwards. 

8049. I think we have, from your returns and from 
what you have told us, a complete statement of the various 
hospitals in South Africa during the war, have we not? 
Some medical aid came out with some of the Colonial 
hospitals, I believe 7—Yes.* The only organised medical 
unit that came out with Colonial troops was the New 
South Wales. They brought out the most complete field 
unit. 

*Vide Appendix—Bedford 1. 

8050. Did that field unit always attend that field force ? 
—No, it did not. First of all, it never actually took the 
field as such, but it was detailed to take the place of what 
was known as the Corps Troops Field Hospital. I have 
explained that every division had a third hospital thrown 
in, and an Army Corps ‘has an extra field hospital thrown 
in for the whole Army Corps. At one time the necessities 
of Natal became so pressing that we had to send a field 
hospital down to them in a great hurry. We took the 
Corps Troops Field Hospital and sent it to them. Then 
the New South Wales Field Hospital was detailed to take 
the place of that. But it never went into the field as 
such. It was pushed up to Orange River to help the 
hospitals at Orange River when Lord Methuen’s force 
was on that line, and since then it has been principally 
with the Colonial Division. All these different troops 
from the ‘Colonies later on were brought together and 
formed into a Colonial Division, and the New South Wales 
Ambulance was appointed to that. After that it was sent 
to the Mounted Infantry Division, which was known as 
General Hamilton’s Division.» That is where iit is now. 


8051. That completes all the hospitals that came out, 
whether military or civil?—Yes, that completes all the 
organised ‘hospitals—that is, the field thospitals, the 
sbationary hospitals, the general hospitals, the civil 
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hospitals, and the New South Wales Ambulance. I can 
hand in a return of all the hospital establishments, with 
the number of beds. You will see, under the heading. 
of 8, 9, and 10, that I have not shown them for Apmil, 
because it was the end of April before they were actually — 
opened up. It was about the 29th April. It is only ~ 
giving credit for those beds for May, although towards 
the end of April they were existing—but not at the be- 
ginning of the month. 


8052. (President.) I think that might be useful. It 
might go im?—You will see all the subsidiary stations 
there, where they had to be formed, and the number of 
beds of which they had to ibe formed. : 

Vide Appendix—Bedford 3. 

8053. The first serious loss in the number of wounded 
eccurred in Natal, I think, did it not?—In the great 
amount of heavy and severe fighting in Natal a great many 
were wounded long before there was any large number of 
wounded in Cape Colony, that is to say, speaking broadly? — 
—Yes. ; 

8054. You have not been in Natal, have you?--No, I 
have not. 


8055. Then perhaps you would prefer not to give us- ' 


- = 
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information ag to whether the medical service there was 
sufficient to answer the requirements from time to time? 
—iI think it will be better to get it direct from Colonel _ 
Gallwey. I can only say they made repeated urgent — 
calls upon us for help, which we met as best we could. i 


8056. There was no doubt pressure there?—Un- — 
doubtedly. ; 

8057. There must have been—from the number of 
wounded. Now take Cape Colony. Before the advance 
of Lord Methuen, were there many enteric or sick 
cases, comparatively speaking, in proportion to the — 
number of medical men who were in Cape Colony?— 
No. ql 


‘ 

8058. I only want this broadly. Broadly speaking, — 
until Lord Methuen’s advance, the medical staff and 
service here were ample to answer all the calls upon 4 
it?—Yes, ample. In the return you will see the pro- — 
portion of sick.t In December there were 2,380 patients: fs 
in hospital on this side; that is, exclusive of Natal; — 
and we had 3,675 beds equipped available ; so that that 
is really 1,400 available beds. a 
+Vide Appendix—Bedford 3. 


8059. Prior, at any rate, to the advance of Lord. 
Methuen, you were not aware of any particular stress 
which took place in Cape Colony, where there was an_ 
urgent demand for medical assistance ?—No, not taking 
it as ‘a whole, but the great difficulty in this campaign 
has been having hospitals ready at every place. We 
have always had, practically speaking, the 10 per cent. 
proportion of hospital accommodation, but the difficulty” 
in an immense theatre of war like this is to have your 
10 per cent. on the spot. . 


8060. Do you think, from your knowledge of the 
matter, that at no period during this war was the 
medical staff and service insufficient to meet the valis- 
upon it had the staff and service been in the right 
spot ?—No, I cannot say that; because we had to sup-— 
plement our subordinate hospital establishment im- 
mensely by regimental orderlies. 

8061. But that did not take long, did it?—No;_ 
they were got from the regiments specially wanted. 

8062. They were untrained men, of course ?—Abj30- 
lutely untrained. ; 

8063. Do you think you had  stufficient beds or 
stretchers to answer the requirements if they had been: 
in the right place—I am speaking broadly? Too many 
details sometimes are apt to confuse one, and one 
loses the broad effect. I want to ask you whether at 
times during this war, and if so, when, there was an- 
insufficiency of beds (including stretchers) to meet the 
requirements, assuming those beds and stretchers hag 
been in the right place. I want that first?—I do 
not think we had enough beds to put every sick Le 
upon. ; 
8064. Can you give me instances, and at what times 
especially, that deficiency was felt?—It was un- 
doubtedly during the first weeks of the occupation of 
Bloemfontein. 7 


8065. Prior to the commencement of the relief of — 
Kimberley, do you think there was any deficiency !— 
Not prior to the commencement of that march of Lord 
Methuen’s on the western line to Kimberley. ~ % 


8066. Not prior, at any rate, you say, to Lea 
Methuen’s advance?—No. At Orange River every sick 
man was not upon a bedstead. ; 
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8067. I do not mean a bedstead only, I include 
stretchers ?—Yes ; and palliasses filled with hay and 
straw. 


8068. If, from the details and experience you have 
gone through, you are not able to answer a broad 
question like that, does it not strike you as being 
next to impossible for anyone to answer it? What 


I want to know generally is whether at any time prior 


to the advance of Lord Methuen, there was an in- 
sufficiency of beds and stretchers to meet the calls of 


the service?—It is very difficult for anyone to answer 


hospital. 


that without explanation. 


8069. In the Courts we require a witness to answer 
to the best of his ability and then give his reasons. 
If you say you cannot do that there is an end of it?— 
For instance, under that heading we give credit for a 
thousand beds in December in the field hospitals. But, 
as you know, there is not a single bedstead in a field 
There are only eight stretchers in a field 
hospital. If you say you have accommodation for 
100 sick in the field hospital, there are only eight 


stretchers, so that 92 of these people must be lying 


upon blankets and waterproof sheets; and, of course. 
a great many of the sick at Orange River and Modder 


River were accommodated in field hospitals. 


8070. So that in a field hospital, unless it is supple- 


mented specially, you can only put eight men on 


stretchers /—Yes. 


8071. And the rest must be on blankets and water- 
proof sheets /—Yes. 


8072. Was there always a sufficiency of blankets and 
waterproof sheets?—I would rather not answer that 
question, because I was not there. I know each hos- 
pital had its nominal equipment. They expanded very 
much. I would rather not answer that question, be- 
cause I was not there. 


8075. Was there always a sufficiency of blankets and 
waterproofs in South Africa under the command of the 
Army Service?—So far as I know, the Ordnance met 
all our demands with regard to equipment. 


8074. Prior to Lord Methuen’s advance on the 
Modder River, did you ever hear complaints of sick 
and wounded not being properly attended to by reason 
of these defects or the absence of necessaries ?—No, I 
never heard any complaints. As I said before, they 
were not on bedsteads; they were on what we under- 
stand a man in warfare would lie at the front, that is, 
a blanket and waterproof sheet; but I heard of no 
complaints. 


8075. (Dr. Church.) Of course a field hospital should 
be evacuated as rapidly as possible ?—Quite so. 


8076. Could you tell us whether there was any diffi- 
culty in evacuating the) field hospitalg with Lord 
Methuen’s force?—No; we had these ambulance trains 
running backwards and forwards as fast as they could. 
They might have been in there a few days; but, as 


-Surgeon-General Wilson will tell you, they at once got 


hay and straw into the tents. 


8077. I do not care so much about the hay and 
straw. What I want to know is whether up to the ad- 


-yance here there was not such an amount of sick and 


wounded in the field hospitals with Lord Methuen that 
they could not be evacuated ?—No; there was constant 
evacuation going on along the western line. 


8078. (President.) In your opinion, was that done 
with sufficient promptitude?—Yes. In fact, so prompt 
was it that after some of the actions the men never 
went into the field hospitals at all. They were 
carried from the battlefield and put on the train, and 
Tun straight down to Wynberg. 


8079. That brings me to the advance of Lord 
Roberts, first to the relief of Kimberley and then on 
to Bloemfontein, Kroonstad, and Pretoria—that great 
advance. During that advance was the usual medical 
unit for a field force kept up?—No; the transport was 
very materially diminished. 

8080. We know, for example—at ieast we have been 
informed—that during a portion of that advance the 
number of ambulances was cut down from ten to two? 


—Yes. 


8081. Was there any corresponding diminution in the 
number of bearer companies!—No; the personnel was 
not interfered with. 


8082. Are you quite sure of that?—It was purely a 
question of transport. Some of the units had to leave 
@ portion of their personnel behind at Kimberley, but 
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not in any large numbers. It was simply to help out 
with the sick there. But there was Peeeral ‘imi 
nution in the personnel of each particular unit beyond 
a small wear and tear which during the war may not 
have been replaced. 


8083. So far as the care of the sick and wounded 
was concerned, during that advance, are you able to 
say, except in curtailing the number of ambulances. 
substantially the proper proportion of officers and men 
in the medical service accompanied the force?—No - 
because I have already stated that each division was 
short of a field hospital. In the opening part of my 
evidence I explained that, owing to the 9th and 11th 
Divisions having been formed locally, we had to take 
the divisional field hospitals, so that really that force 
was deficient of a field hospital for each division. 


8084. Deficient by one-third?~Yes. That would 
mount up very considerably. 


8085. Even the two-thirds were cut down from ten 
ambulances to two?—Yes; the bearer companies were 
all cut down. That was the Army Order which laid it 
down. (Handing same to the President.) They had 
two ambulances. 


8086. This was the Order under which it was done? 
—Yes. 
Vide Appendix—Bedford, 4. 


8087. “29th January. By Order of Lord Kitchener, 
the Chief of Staff.” Can you give us any information 
to be derived from this Order? We can compare it for 
ourselves later on. What were the chief heads under 
which the curtailment was made by this Order /—Am- 
bulance wagons. 


8088. Anything else?—Yes; buck-wagons for equip- 
ment. 


8089. There were no wagons, in fact; they were cut 
down from what to what?—The field hospital was cut 
down from four wagons to two. 


8090. What kind of things would be thus cut down 
by half?—I think principally tents. You understand 
I am giving my evidence theoretically. I was only ad- 
ministering ; I was not there at the time. 


8091. At any rate, you can give us this information, 
that it was principally tents ?—Yes. 


8092. Anything else?. ‘We know that the ambulances 
were cut down, and the tents were cut down to half? 
—As a matter of fact the arrangement was that they 
were to get as much as they possibly could upon the 
wagons allowed them. I think it would be more sgatis- 
factory, if I might suggest it, if you asked some of the 
officers who were with the field hospitals. 

8093. But you can tell me the effect of this Order: 
the effect would be to cut down the tents to a half ?— 
It would affect the tents principally. 

8094. Anything else?—I do not think it could have 
interfered very much more with the equipment, because 
I believe, so far as I have heard, that they crammed 
a great deal on to these wagons. There are forty tents 
alone in a field hospital, and when you come to take 
those out it is a great slice. Ags Major Birch will tell 
you, he even got some tents in. 

8095. I am not enquiring at the present moment 
into the necessities for it. That, of course, rests with 
other officers. I only want to know the effect of the 
Order?—It reduced the equipment available for cur 
medical units. 

8096. By a half?—No; I do not think by a half, 
because they crowded as much as they could on to 
these wagons. I think the tents were the principal 
portion of the equipment which it affected. 

8097. Can you tell me what else might be affected? 
—I know they left their stationery boxes behind, but 
those did not interfere with the treatment of the sick. 
That only interfered with the returns. 

8098. (Dr. Church.) Stretchers would not be left 
behind ?—I think they would keep their stretchers. 


8099. (President.) You do not know?—I do not sup- 
pose there was any one unit which actually packed 
their two wagons with the same equipment. One man 
might think one thing was more important and another 
another. 

8100. What articles are included under that head 
of “Equipment” which would go by wagons ?—Filters, 
operating tables, portable stoves, different tools for 
digging trench kitchens, and so forth. Field panniers 
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and fracture boxes—what we call field medical equip- 
ment—would have been the last things to leave out. 


8101. Would bed-pans, of which we have heard so 
much, be included ?—Yes ; bed-pans, buckets, blankets, 
waterproof sheets, rations for the men and rations for 
the horses, butchers’ instruments, spring balances, and 
go forth. 

8102. Small matters ?—Yes. 


8103. (Dr. Church.) Do you know whether the filters 
were left behind?—No; I could not answer that 
question. 

8104. (President.) Practically you do not know what 
was left behind?—No. I expect everyone left different 
things. 

8105. How about medical stores, drugs, and things 
to be carried ?—They would all be carried in the wagons 
or in those field panniers you may have seen at the 
dep6t at Woodstock. 


8106. They must go by wagon?—Yes, with wheeled 
transport. They are all made to go on pack trans- 
port if pack transport is used; but we only use that 
in mountainous warfare or in deserts where we cannot 
take wheeled transport. 


9107. Some things had to be sacrificed, but which 
you do not know?—No, not from my own knowledge, 
beyond saying it must have been the tents. 


8108. Is there anything else that this order cut 
down besides ambulances and wagons substantially 
affecting the medical service ?—No. 


8109. It did not cut down the number of surgeons? 
—No, it did not. 


8110. Nor the bearer companies ?—No. 


8111. (Dr. Church.) Except that they were weakened 
by a small proportion being left behind at Kimberley ?— 
We had to take a great many more surgeons, but 
we had to send them up from the base because they 
formed some new mounted infantry regiments, each of 
which wanted a fresh surgeon. But, as far as I know, 
the units started, so far as the personnel per unit was con- 
cerned, very nearly up to the normal. The propor- 
tion of field hospitals to the force, as I have said, was 
diminished by practically one-third. 

8112. (President.) Did you attend any consultations 
held between Surgeon-General Wilson and the Chief of 
Staff ?—No ; but during the opening part of the campaign, 
when Surgeon-General Wilson was on the Modder River 
I was in daily consultation with the Chief of Staff. You 
see I represented the Surgeon-General in his absence. 


8113. Was he absent during Lord Roberts’s advance, 
commencing from the relief of Kimberley?—No. During 
the fighting after Belmont and Graspan he was up on that 
line for some time. That was before Lord Roberts came 
out. 

8114. When Lord Roberts came out Surgeon-General 
Wilson joined him and you did not consult him ?—No; 
not afterwards. 


8115. When did the number of sick from enteric begin 
to assume large proportions here, roughly speaking 7— 
In the latter part of March. 


8116. It commenced on the Modder River, did it not? 
—There was a good deal of enteric on the Modder when 
Lord Methuen’s force was waiting there. 


8117. But nothing beyond what you reasonably an- 
ticipated, or what you were able to cope with ?—No. 


8118. We know that enteric assumed a grave form 
during that advance, and ultimately became very serious. 
Was it at any time more in amount than you had antici- 
pated ?—I think so. I think the accession of those cases 
was within a more limited time than one expected. 


8119. In fact you did not anticipate it? We knew 
there would be a considerable amount of enteric, but the 
curve, if I may so call it, went up. 


8120. Beyond what you would have expected ?—In the 
short time, between February and March, the sick list 
practically doubled itself. 


8121. Is that more than you had anticipated ?~More 
sick came in in a certain time than we thought would 
come in that time, that is to say, taking a fortnight or 
three weeks. The accession of enteric was, I think, more 
sudden than perhaps we were led to expect it would be. 


8122. Was the amount of wounded more than you an- 


vicipated ?—No, not as much ag T expected. We did not 
have as many as they had in Natal. 
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8123. So you were not taken by surprise by the number 
of wounded ?—Not at all. 


8124. Was there in ycur opinion—you have a great 
command of detail—sutflicient provision at the front to 
look after the sick and wounded during that advance, 
commencing from the relief of Kimberley. After that, 
as I understand it, it was one quick advance, was it not? 
—Yes, across the Free State. 


8125. And then right on to Pretoria?—They were — 
practically two months in Bloemfonteim. They got into 
Bloemfontein on the 13th March and only crossed the 
Vaal on che 26th May. It was the 6th May when Lord 
Roberts commenced his advance from Bloemfontein. 

8126. Probably it might be divided into two heads; 
the advance which led up to Bloemfontein, and then the 
advance from Bloemfontein which led up to Pretoria. 
Would not that be substantially what it was ?—Yes. C 

8127. Now taking the first ; in your opinion was there 
sufficient medical staff and equipment to meet the number 
of sick and wounded during that first period ?I would 
rather say it was done under a strain. ' 

8128. May I take it you mean by that, that you do not 
think it was sufficient ?—I think there was sufficient in 
the country, but there was a very sudden change of 
troops. 

8129. I understand there was sufficient in the country, 
but there was not sufficient to be used with the forces ?. 
I do not think I should quite like to say that. I would 
rather the Surgeon-General answered that. be 

8130. I should dike your opinion as weil ?—-That reaily — 
means at the Modder River and the Orange River. 7 

8131. I pass from the Modder River. I want to keep 
you to the period in which, so far as we can judge, there 
has been most complaint. I want to keep you in the first 
instance from the starting to the relief of Kimberley 
until the arrival at Bloemfontein, including the stay at 
Bloemfontein. Then I shall ask you to consider the ad- 
vance from Bloemfontein to Pretoria. I ask you first as 
to the first period ?—My answer would be this: that the 
work was done under considerable pressure and we should — 
have been glad to have had more help; but it was not 
more pressure than one expects on a campaign. if 

8132. Was it not more than you had expected. I will} 
put it te you fairly: was it nob more than you provided 
for?—We should have been much more comfortable if 
we could have had a general hospital at Orange River. 


8133. I will not press you beyond that. It has been 
suggested that further provision had not been made to 
meet the possible requirements of that advance. How 
was that ?—I would rather the Surgeon-General answered 
that. ~<0g 


8154. You cannot answer it ?—I can, but only from what 
he told me when he came back from the consultation. It 
was never expected that that western line would be much 
used, if I may say it in that way; we were not told that 
it would be. wi 

8155. Which line?—The line between De Aar and 
Kimberley. a 

8156. I do not see what that has to do with the advance — 
from Kimberley to Bloemfontein ?—It would have made 
a great deal of difference because if we thought that the 
western line would be occupied for any time we would 
have put a general hospital at Orange River instead. 
having a subsidiary stationary hospital, which had to | 
enormously expanded, mr 

8137. Let us divide it. Take first of all the field hos- 
pital, and those accompanying the advance. Can you 
tell me why more provisions had not been made for 
possible contingencies in that part of the seryice ?—Be- 
cause the western line was used much longer than we were 


led to believe it would be. ‘ aan 

5138. So that your staff and equipment were locked 
up there, was that it?—We had no big hospital on that 
line between De Aar and Kimberley. When the troops 
came into South Africa the Surgeon-General will tell 
you he was ready to believe that that western line would 
not be occupied long by troops in any numbers. aoe 


8169. I cannot follow it at present. I have no doubt 
you have a reason for what you say. But what has that 
to do with making provisions for contingencies in the 
matter of field hospitals and equipment ?—There was no 
deficiency in the field hospitals beyond what I have said, 
but there was not a very great number of beds or any” 
large hospital on the line between De Aar and Kimberley, 
where Lord Methuen’s force rested for more than two 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


8140. You have already told us you were below the 
_ proper proportion of the unit for field hospitals on the 
advance; we know that?—Yes; but until they left the 
line we could keep up a steady evacuation by means of 
the trains. 

— 8141. But you knew the advance was going to take 
_ place, did you not?—No; we did not know what the 

military movement was. 


8142. (Dr. Church.) You say you had not made ar- 
rangements for evacuating the field hospitals along that 
‘liné of march?—We evacuated them by means of. the 
ambulance trains. 


8145. I mean after Lord Roberts’ force left Jacobsdal ? 
_-—Then they were practically “in the air”; they could 
_ not be evacuated. 


+ 8144. There was no means for evacuating. I want 

your opinion. Considering the nature of the march, was 
it from a medical point of view desirable that there should 

_ be a field hospital short?—No; it was most undesirable. 

_ I made a note on that head which points to what we ex- 

pected. This is just as the army was concentrated on 
the Modder River before the advance across the country 

commenced. As a matter of fact we were in ignorance 
of what the movement was. 


.. 8145. (Sir David Richmond.) What is the date of this? 

_ —This is the 8th of February. j 

-—- 8146. (Professor Cunningham.) That was the advance 

_on Kimberley ?—No, this was when the forces were con- 

- centrated on the Modder River for the invasion of the Free 
State. 


8147. And the relief of Kimberley ?—Quite so. That 
was done as a preliminary step. It was just the prelude 
to that. This is my note:—‘ The creation of eight regi- 
ments of Mounted Infantry, the organisation of detached 
regiments into new brigades, and the formation of an 
entirely new division (the 9th) seriously embarrassed 
my arrangements. I have had to withdraw R.A.M.C. 
men from field hosp:tals and supply their places with 
civilians” —this is rather going over the old ground— 
“and in order to create some kind of hospital for ambu- 
lance assistance for the newly created brigades I have 
been forced to withdraw the divisional field hospitals 
from the 6th and 7th Divisions, attach to them a section 
of local am/bulance field hospital, giving them the ambu- 
lance wagons and stretchers and extra surgical haver- 
sacks, and make them into composite units to form a 
field hospital. The arrangement seriously cripples the 
medical resources of the divisions affected, as the 6th, 
7th, and 9th Divisions will have no divisional field hos- 
pitals. Should heavy fighting be experienced the brigade 
field hospital may be seriously overtaxed.” 

8148. (President.) You did anticipate what actually 
took place—that they were overtaxed. They were ove1- 
taxed, in fact, were they not ?—Yes, but [ do not think 
the overtaxing came in until the force actually got into 
Bloemfontein. They did not have any really heavy fight- 
ing; they had some at Driefontein, and this place, but 
not so much as one would expect, not as much as I ex- 
pected. Ido not think at this period, so far as the actual 
personnel was concerned, we felt the pinch. You did not 
quite understand what I said before. I think the men 
would have been more comfortable, and so forth, if we 
knew there was to be this big concentration on the Modder 
_ River, and that Lord Methuen was going to be there so 
long. If we had had a large well-equipped hospital on 
the line it would have been all right. 


8149. So as to take the wounded back there?—Yes ; 
but, as a matter of fact, they did very well, ‘because they 
_ Were in the Orange River Hospital for a short time. The 

ambulance train ran backwards and forwards to the Cape. 
Ido not think the pinch came in there. 


8150. You anticipated overtaxing, and there was over- 
_ taxing. Can you tell me how it happened that what you 
anticipated was not previously provided for? We have 
got to this: over-taxaticn of the medical service was 
anticipated—it was overtaxed, how much may be a dif- 
ference of opinion, but it was overtaxed; how was it 
that anticipating that over-taxation it was not provided 
for beforehand ?—I think if the same thing occurred to- 
morrow no power on this earth could have altered the 
State of affairs when the army got to Bloemfontein. You 
have only to glance at the map. The line below Bloem- 
fontein was cut; the enemy were in the possession of the 
Oolesberg district. 
8151. Is the answer this—that you had not the means 
at your disposal ?—We could not get them into Bloem- 
fontein ; after the army left Modder River it was practi- 
cally “in the air.” After Paardeberg they sent sick back 
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from Paardeberg to Kimberley, and after that they were 
practicaily “in the air.” They got into Bloemfontein with 
their field hospital and bearer company personnel, which 
was all they had. The line below was not patent. 


8152. Take Paardeberg: there were a great many sick 
and wounded there. In your opinion was the numver of 
medical officers and staff orderlies at the front at Paarde- 
berg, including the equipment, sufficient to cope with the 
number of sick and wounded ?—Yes, I should say so. 
We sent 15 extra surgeons up somewhere between the 
Modder River and Paardeberg. There were 1,000 killed 
and wounded, roughly speaking, but I never heard there 
was any difficulty in coping with them. I know the sick 
suffered in going back from Paardeberg to Kimberley, 
but I never heard there was any lack of attendance. 


8153. Could that have been reasonably avoided? I 
only want to know having regard to military exigencies ? 
—They might have been more comfortable if there had 
been more ambulance wagons for them to go ‘back in 
instead of open wagons. 


_ 8154. Is that the only thing you can think of ?—That 
is the only thing I can think of, beyond the suffering 
incidental to ‘war. 


8155. Now please go on to Bloemfontein. Had you 
anticipated that Bloemfontein might be a centre where- 
the sick and wounded might have to be taken ?~-Yes, 
we did, when once Lord Roberts’s plan became appa- 
rent. When he left the Modder and got as far as Paarde- 
berg, of course we saw where he was going to. 


8156. Did the amount of sick and wounded which came 
from Paardeberg exceed your anticipations?—Yes, I 
think it did. In fact, I think it exceeded everybody’s 
anticipations, because when we had three general hos- 
pitals, and the Irish Hospital, and No. 5 Stationary, all 
waiting to get into Bloemfontein, we thought they would 
have been sufficient. You see, roughly, that gave more 
than 2,000 beds besides the field hospitals. 


8157. But they did not come up for some time, did 
they ?—No, they did not, but we did not krow how long 
they would be geiting in. They were all ready to go in 
as soon as they coule get iu. 
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8158. They were ready at the base ?—They were along- 


the line between Hast London and the Orange River. 
The Ivish Hospital was waiting at Naauwpoort, and No. 5 
Stationary and the depot of ali the stores were waiting at 
De Aar. 

8159. There was some delay, after the necessity of aid 
in Bloemfontein was apparent in getting the hospitals to 
Bloemfontein, was there not ?—Undcubtedly. 

8160. How did that occur?—It was simply due to the 
vongestion of the railway traffic. 


8161. I suppose you did not see much of the hospitals 
at Bloemfontein ?—No; not on the march. I did not 
come up fora considerable time afterwards. 


8162. Then you knew for some time when you were 
in Bloemfontein of the advance which was going to be 
made and which ultimately took place through Kroonstad 
to Pretoria ?—Yes. 

8163. Did you make any special provision for that ?— 
The responsibility for that would have fallen upon Colonel 
Stevenson, who was the P.M.O. with the field force. 


8164. He was responsible for that’—He was respon- 
sible for the evacuation of the field hospitals in time for 
them to move on with the field army. 

8165. Then you cannot explain, assuming that the 
Medical Service was overtaxed during that advance, how 
ib came about that further provision had not been made 
beforehand between Bloemfontein and Kroonstad, and 
between Kroonstad and Pretoria’—No; I cannot give 
you any direct evidence about that. 

8166. Clan Surgeon-General Wilson and Colonel 
Stevenson ’—Yes. 

8167. That is with regard to the period when the army 
marched north out of Bloemfontein /—Yes. 


8168. (Professor Cunningham.) There is one port 


_with regard to the getting up of nurses into Bloemfontein 


which I should like to ask you albcut. We have had a 
statement from Mr. Burdett-Coutts to this effect :‘ With 
regard to the nursing I consider that the evils which 
occurred at Bloemfontein were owing to the absence of 
a proper female nursing staff. They might have gone 
there if they were in the country in sufficient numbers.” 
First of all, do you know if every effort was made to get 
up nurses into Bloemfontein during that. time of pres- 
sure ?—Yes, every effort. 
HH 2 
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8169. And, secondly, do you know if every opportunity 
of getting these nurses up to the front was taken ?—Yes, 
every opportunity was taken. I think I can give you 
the particulars of that concisely. The Director of Rail- 
ways told the Surgeon-General that he would wire to him 
as soon as it was safe to get the ladies across the Orange 
River. ‘Twenty nurses were sent up as soon as the tele- 
gram was received. On the 18th March the wire was 
received. My notes state: “Information frem Director 
of Railways that he can pass over Orange River twenty 
nurses required from Bloemfontein. I have arranged 
that these ladies leave by mail on the 19th.” Isaw those 
20 ladies off myself on the evening of the 19th. 


8170. Were those all that were asked for at that 
time?—No; Lord Roberts asked for 30, and another 
12 went up a very few days afterwards. 

8171. In fact, every nurse that was asked for went 
up ?—Almost more than that; we had a wire at that 
{ime not to send any more up at present as they could 
rob accommodate any more. 


8172. So that if there were any deficiency at Bloem- 
fontein. that deficiency was mot due to a want of 
nurses at the base?—Not what we understand by a 
want of nurses—if I may interpolate that. Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, and I think the lay mind, seem to think that 
the proportion of female nurses to the sick should be 
what it is in civilian hospitals; but our nurses in the 
army are our trained men. In the army establishments 
we do not even provide theoretically for a single lady 
nurse. 

8173. In other words, you use female nurses as 
superintendents more than for actual nursing ?—Yes ; but 
since this campaign has developed they have been used 
much more than that, because when the war started 
all our general hospitals were made up of our own 
technically-trained men. The proportion of nurses 
could not be anything like so great as it was for the 
succeeding general hospitals, where there were prac- 
tically no trained men in them at all. No. 1 General 
Hospital came out with one lady nurse, but all after 
No. 5 came out with 20. I can give you the exact 
return if I may send it in.* There were certainly 100 
lady nurses in Bloemfontein at the end of April. 


* Vide Appendizx—Bedford 5. 


8174. I think it would be well if we had that return? 
—We sent 52 in from the base by the end of March, 
and there were several in St. Michael’s Home and in 
the Green Hill Convent and in the Volks’ Hospital. 
I can give you the total numbers. 

8175. Were the nurses sent up in sufficient numbers 
to meet the pressure?—As far as I Know we met ali 
the demands. 


8176. Had you any difficulty in getting these nurses 
up the line?—No; there was very slight delay then, 
because we only marched into Bloemfontein on the 13th 
March, and these ladies left Cape Town on the evening 
of the 19th, the first batch of twenty. As I read out— 
directly the Director of Railways wired down that we 
could pass them up we passed them up. 20 went 
up on the 19th and 12 more went up two or three days 
afterwards. 

8177. (Mr. Harrison.) Did they get here?—Yes, 
but they did not make the passage in 48 hours, as it 
is made now. The party left on the evening of the 
19th, and, I think, arrived at Bloemfontein on the 
25rd. 

8178. (President.) I find that there are some ques- 
tions which I ought to have asked you. Can you tell 
me who were the officers in command of the 20th 
Brigade Field Hospital at Bloemfontein?’—Yes; I have 
made out a statement here which includes the officer in 
charge of every one of the field hospitals. It is as 
follows : 


OFFICERS IN CHARGE OF HOSPITALS. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. W. Kenny 
(Invalided to England). 

Major T. B. A. Tuckey, Bloem- 
fontein, at present. 


Major Greenaway, at Bloem- 


(a) Raadzaal - : E 


(6) Green Hill Convent 


fontein. 

(c) Grey’s College- = - Capt. E. C. Anderson, Pre- 
toria. 

(4 St Andrew’s Vollege Major S. Robinson, Highland 
Brigade. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


t 


(e) St. Michael’s Home- Major MacMunn. 





























(f) Caledon - - - Unknown. . 
(g) De Aar - . - Major T. A. P. Marsh “dee 
ceased. 
Major Wade, at Port Eliza- 
beth. 
(h) Kimberley :— ; f 
9th Brigade Field Hospital, 
Major F. A. Harris. 


With Lord Methuen -14.; Brigade Field Hospital, 


Major F. G. Coutts. 
Stationary Hospital, Major 
Peard, at Bloemfontein. 
No. 11 General Hospital, 
Lieut.-Colonel O’Connell, 
at Kimberley. , 
Major C. W. Allport, now at 
J ohannesberg. 
Lieut. - Colonel SSomerville- 
Large, at Johannesberg. 
12th Brigade Field Hospital, 
Major D. R. Hamilton, now 
at Winberg. 


(2) Port Elizabeth - - 


(7) Naauwpoort 


(k) Norval’s Pont - — - 


Lieut.-Colonel Falvey, in- 
valided. al 
(2) East London -°  - a H. D. James, Johannes- 
erg. 
(m)Stormberg —- - 
(n) Aliwal North - = a 
(0) Winberg -—— - - Major D. R. Hamilton, still 
there. at 
(p) Kroonstad — - - Lieut.-Colonel Wood, still 
there. 


(q) Johannesberg - 

(r) Pretoria - - 

(s) Durban :— 
“Lismore Castle ”- 
* Orcanad i: = 
“Nubia” = - : 


(¢) Pietermaritzberg  - 


t \w ot occupied. 


Dr. Broslie, Johannesberg. a 
Dr. Hamilton. . 
Lieut.-Col. Hodder. % 
Lieut. - Col. Johnston, still) 
there. 
(2) Mooi River - - 
(v) Ladysmith - - No. 15 Field Hospital, Hyde 

Farm, Major Younge, now at — 
Krugersdorp. ae 
Intombi Camp :— 

24th Field Hospital - 


Major H. Martin 
26th 


Major M. Kerin | Natal 


lith Brigade Field Amy. 
Hospital - - Major J. D. Moir 


(w) Bloemfontein— 
No. 8 General Hospital, Lieut.-Colonel Beamish, 
still present. . 


No. 9 General Hospital, Lieut.-Colonel Barrow. 
England. ~ 


No. 10 General Hospital, Surg.-Lieut.-Col. Luke, 
deceased. 
Guards’ Brigade Field Hospital, Surg.-Lieut.- 
Col. Magill, now P.M.O., 11th Division. 
4 12th Field Hospital, Major T. Daly. a 
14th Brigade Field Hospital, Major D. Franklyn. 
18th Brigade Field Hospital, Major R. W. 
Ford. — 


Left $ No. 11 Field Hospital, Major Tate. Oe 
3rd Brigade Field Hospital, Major Murray. 
19th ,, ” ” », Sawyer. AS 
loth ,, ” ” » G. Wilson. 
Hii No. 11 Field’ Hospital, Major R. Cope- 
Right $ No. 6 Field Hospital, Major J. OH. 
Hamilton. 
Left 4 No. 6 Field Hospital, Major F. Greig. 
1dth Brigade No. 6 Field Hospital, Major Pike. 
20th Field Hospital, Major Ritchie. q 
Dame’s Institute, Major Cummins, Pretoria. : 
Grey’s College, Captain Anderson, Pretoria. , 
Industrial Home, Captain Probyn. a 


U 
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8179. (Dr. Church.) I have a note here to the effect 
that railway communication was not permanently es- 
tablished until the 29th April?—The ladies were ferried 
across the Orange River. 


8180. On the 29th the bridge was repaired and then 
complete?—I could not give you the date of it, but 
I know the ladies went across in boats, all the medical 
stores, all the advance depéts and No. 5 Stationary 
Hospital were all hauled across. 


8181. At that time the railway was not interrupted 
between this side of the river and B!oemfontein ?—No. 
General Pole-Carew came down, I think, the day after 
Lord Roberts entered Bloemfontein, and came right 
down to the Orange River. 


8182. (President.) Can you tell us who selected the 
site of the Glen Field Hospital—it is just north of 
Bloemfontein, is it not?—I do not know at all. There 
is a little place on the line about twelve miles away. 


8183. Did you ever see it?—No. 


8184. Did you ever hear any complaints with regard 
to it?—-No, never. 


8185. There was a case referred to in the evidence 
we have already had to the effect that at Bloemfontein 
Station in May, 15 men came down, and were left at 
the station wholly uncared for for several hours, without 
anybody coming to look after them or taking them into 
the hospital; have you heard of that case?—Yes, I 
have; but Colonel Exham, P.M.O. of Bloemfontein, 
ean tell you the details with regard to that. 


8186. Would it not have been advisable at that time 
and during that pressure—with a number of men con- 
tinually arriving there—to have kept somebody at the 
station with necessaries to look after the wounded and 
sick ?—Colonel Exham can tell you all the details about 
it. They have all been worked out. I think you will 
find that there were people there. 


8187. (Professor Cunningham.) Were you here then? 
—No, I was not. I got here on the dlst May. 


8188. (President.) Therefore you do not know why 
more doctors were not fetched up from the base if they 
were wanted?—No; I was feeding the army then with 
personnel: and as far as I can remember we met all 
their demands. 


8189. It has been suggested in evidence that more 
medical men might have been got up from Cape Town 
more rapidly to Bloemfontein ?—As far as my memory 
carries me we met the demands from ‘Bloemfontein. 
Of course we could not send them all the subordinate 
personnel they wanted ; they were_obtained locally from 
regiments. They had an immense proportion of regi- 
mental orderlies employed in the general hospitals. 
They all doubled their accommodation. 


8190.. (Mr. Harrison.) I think we have heard that 
Bloemfontein after Tord Roberts entered on the 13th 
March was dependent for the time upon field hospitals 
_f reduced capacity and strength?—On reduced num- 
bers; absolutely the army was “in the air.” When they 
got into Bloemfontein there was nothing to feed them 
from behind—the line below was not patent. 


8191. Was it ever considered whether stationary hos- 
pitals should be established on the veldt between Kim- 
berley and Bloemfontein ?—No, never. 


8192. So that except for the field hospitals the army 
was to be dependent upon the railway ag the line of 
communication ?—Yes ; when once they got off the line 
of communication behind them to the westward. 


8193. It was solely dependent upon fhe railway ?— 
Yes, below. 


8194. If there were no line of railway communicating 
with the stationary hospital the army must depend 
upon the field hospital?—Yes, quite so. If the thing 
‘happened to-morrow, it could not have been managed 
in any other way, so far as I can see, with the line 
blocked below. 


8195. After deliberate consideration, it was the opi- 
nion of the authorities that the railway must always 
be the means of communication between the field 
. hospital and the stationary hospital. That is rather an 
umportant point, I think?—I cannot say that as a 
pace assumption in warfare, because it may be done 
y canals or railways. 
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_ 8196. Not by road ?—Yes ; certainly by road, if there 
is no rail, 


8197. That is the wery point here. A large army is 
moved across country—not by rail—for many miles? 
—That is a military question. There were no convoys 
after a certain point. 


8193. We are enquiring into the military arrazge- 
ments. The army is moved across country, not by 
means of railway, but by wheel and by marching 150 
miles at least. I understand the organisation as we 
get it is that that army must depend upon what accom- 
panies it as a field establishment ?—Yes, quite so, after 
a certain point. They tracked the wounded back—I 
cannot tell the exact place, whether it was Paarde- 
berg or as far as Poplar Grove, but I do not think it 
was further than Paardeberg—but a time came when 
the army lost its communication from behind. 


8199. (President.) And, under the circumstances of 
the casé, you could not have placed a stationary hos- 
pital nearer than Kimberley?—No. It would have 
been risky to have a stationary hospital. You must 
have some men for the purpose of communications and 
furnishing supplies. A stationary hospital would have 
had to go on in advance of the army. 


8200. Was it practicable to have a stationary hos- 
pital, having regard to the line of advance, nearer than 
Kimberley, or, when Bloémfontein was occupied, 
Bloemfontein ?—I do not see how it was practicable at 
all. 


8201. (Dr. Church.) The line of communications be- 
hind Lord Roberts’s advance was cut and interrupted 
by the enemy ?—It ceased to exist. The army was, as 
we say, ‘‘in the air.” 


8202. A large convoy was cut off between Paardeberg 
and here?—Yes. After a certain point the army was 
“an the: air.” 


8203. (President.) I quite follow what you say as to 
that, but seeing that the army was going to be “in the 
air,” and that the stationary hospitals must of necessity 
be at a considerable distance from the army where the 
fights occurred, would it not occur to you that it was all 
the more necessary to have an increase of ambulances 
and other means of communication for the sick and 
wounded ?—Yes. 


8204. Whereas there was less?—Very considerably 
less. 


8205. (Mr. Harrison.) You say that the stationary 
hospitals were waiting back at De Aar and Naauw- 
poort?—Yes, and on the line between Kast London 
and the Orange River. 


8206. You put it all down to the congestion of traffic 
on the railway. Was there not any other cause, such 
as the railway being absolutely obstructed or the coun- 
try occupied by the enemy ?—Yes, of course. There was 
the fact of the bridge at Norval’s Pont being destroyed. 


8207. I take that as the first cause ; but if the bridge 
at Norval’s Pont had been open, would there have been 
more difficulty in getting along by railway than by other 
vehicles on the road?—The hospital service is not the 
first service to be thought of. 


8208. I did not know whether the country was at 
all interfered with by the enemy between Naauwpoort 
and Bloemfontein at the beginning of April?—I do 
not think it was seriously interfered with. 


8209. (Dr. Church.) When the army advances, know- 
ing the line of communication is liable to be cut from 
the base, it is desirable that you should have an increase 
of the regulation strength of field hospitals rather than 
a diminution, is it not?—Yes, certainly, because you 
can drop them as you go along. 


8210. (Professor Cunningham.) With regard to that, 
is it within your knowledge whether any representa- 
tions were made by the Army Medical authorities to 
the Chief of Staff, pointing out this danger ?—I would 


rather the Surgeon-General answered that. It was 4 
personal arrangement between him and Lora 
Kitchener. I was not present myself. 


8211. The Surgeon-General will be able to give in- 
formation upon that point?—Quite so. 
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8212. Can you give us any information as to the total 
weight and bulk of the different stationary hospitals 
and the general hospitals, and the total weight and 
bulk of some of the civil hospitals which have come up ? 
—I[ am afraid I have not got those details, but I 


(The witness withdrew.)* 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. T. Bramisu, R.A.M.C., called ; and Hxamined. 


8213. (President.) I believe you are P.M.O. of No. 
8 General Hospital ?—Yes. 


8214. Did you come out with it from England ?—Yes. 


8215. I think we have the date of your landing ?—I 
believe so. We embarked at Southampton on the 20th 
February. We came from Woolwich. 


8216. Were you sent up to Bloemfontein after you 
landed ?—Yes. 


8217. When did you arrive at Kast London ?—The 
4th April. 

8218. When did you get up to Bloemfontein —On the 
9th April. 


8219. So that there was no delay in forwarding you 
from Kast London to Bloemfontein ?—No, not at all, 
except of course there were frequent stoppages on the 
road ; and, with the personnel, officers and men, I came 
away, leaving my secretary behind me to bring on the 
marquees afterwards. 


8220. Those would take more time to bring forward. 
They desired to utilise your personal services at the 
front as scon as possible /—Certainly. 


8221. When did your equipment arrive ?—It was 
about the 15th April. We were here at least a week 
before the tents came up. 


8222. Was there any unnecessary delay, having re- 
gard to the circumstances which existed, in forwarding 
that equipment to you ?—No, not at all. Of course there 
was a delay in disembarking such an enormous quan- 
tity of stores at Hast London from the ship. The ship 
was out in the harbour, and could not come along- 
side into the river. There was considerable delay, of 
course, in disembarking the tents and the stores. 


8223. Were the medical equipments. speedily disem- 
barked from the ship, or did they delay them in favour 
of other things?—The medical equipment was disem- 
barked as quickly as possible. 


8224. And forwarded by train ?—Yes. 
baggage came up. 


Two trains of 


8225. In your opinion, was there any undue delay in 
getting the equipment from the vessel and forwarding 
the goods ?—No, not at all. 


6226. When did you commence work at No. 8 General 
Hospital?—On the 23rd April. The weather was very 
bad when we arrived. For several days in succession 
there were terrible rains, and the work of the pitching 
of the camp was delayed. The tents were very wet, and 
the men could not work. 


8227. Was the site a good one ?~Yes, it was an admir- 
able site—the best I have ever seen. 


6228. You had bell-tents and marquees ?—Yes. 


8229. How did you relatively use those two classes of 
tents—how did you choose which patients should go into 
one and which should go into the other?—All the bad 
cases would always be in the marquees—ail the serious 
cases. 


8230. For what number of beds were you prepared 
when you started ?—Originally 520, 500 for men and 20 
for the officers. That is the accommodation of a general 
hospital. 

8231. How long after you started did you get filled 
up?—We did not get filled up in April; it would be 
some time early in May. On the 13th April there 
were 509 patients, and on the 2nd June there were 
634; but of course I had got extra marquees from the 
Ordnance, so that the accommodation was vastly and 
rapidly increased. 
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will get them for you. I know that the weight per bed — 
of civil hospitals is infinitely more than the weight — 
per bed of military hospitals. 


Vide Appendia—Bedford 6. 


8232. Did you get extra assistance in personnel, or 
did you do the work with your original equipment ?—We 
did it with our original equipment, with the excepton of 
regimental orderlies. I got a large number of them 
to assist in the rough work and the work generally. 
They were requisitioned for, and we got them as we 
required. 


8233. How did you find they did their work {—They — 
had been well taught. They did a good deal in con- 
nection with the cleaning of the camp and its sur- 
roundings. In carrying water and food they were very 
useful indeed. 


8234. Then you got the nurses up for the marquees ? 
—They were here already. They preceded me from j 
home, and were here when I arrived at Cape Town. 


8235. So that they were able to assist in the mar- 
quees directly you got them up?—Yes. 


8236. How many had you?—There were 20. 


8257. They were able to do more than superintending, 
were they?—They all worked. There was one super~ 
intending nurse. . 


- 


82358. They did actual nursing themselves ?—Yes. 
Every one of them did nursing with her own hands. 


8239. What was the greatest number of patients you y 
ever had at one time in the hospital?—1,600 was the 
largest number we had. aa 


8240. Of course, the number of tents had been 
increased then ?—Yes, very largely. here were origin- 
ally 86 marquees. That would be the equipment. 
Immediately I had it increased up to 120 marquees, — 
plus more than 200 bell-tents. 


8241. Was the personnel increased ?—Not as regards 
trained men. The trained men remained the same. — 
We had men of our corps, Militia, Medical Staff Corps, 
St. John’s Ambulance, plus the regimental orderlies. 

8242. They were increased ?—Yes. i 


8245. When you had 1,600 patients how many order- 
lies had you altogether—trained and untrained ?—I 
think there were about 300 orderlies. 


8244. Would that be sufficient to attend to 1,600 
men?—Yes, quite. 4 


8245. Was the number of doctors increased ?—Yes, — 
they were also increased. 


8246. By what number ?—Originally there were 12 
civil surgeons and about 6 medical officers of the 
Corps—that is 18. Then we had some of the Welsh ~ 
Hospital attached to us, Professor Jones and about — 
4 or 5 of his people. Of course, some of them got 
ill. _ 

8247. It has been stated by some witnesses that your — 
hospital was frightfully overcrowded at times; what do 
you say to that?—It was never overcrowded. a 


8248. Who was the nursing superintendent ?—Sister — 
Holland. 


8249. Where is she?+She is at my hospital—No. 
out on the plain, beyond the town. 


ey 
8250. We shall be glad to see her when we go to 
that hospital !—Certainly. 


8251. In your opinion, the hospital was not at any 
time undermanned?—No, I should not say it was. — 
Of course, during the month of May there was a great 
deal of work. The patients never suffered, but the 
men had to do a great deal more than they had ever 
done before, and the officers too. That was during the 
month of May. ; 


1 
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* Norz.—In addition to the’ Returns mentioned in his evidence, Major Bedford handed in a Return showing — 
deaths ahd invaliding of officers and men, South African Field Force, from the commencement of the war to the 


b) 


end of July, 1900. (Vide Appendia—Bedford 7.) 
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8252. A complaint has been made by one soldier 
that the meals were obtained by him irregularly. He 


was asked: “How about your meals?” and he replied, 
“We got them at any time in the day” ?—That is not 


: 
} 













very much. 


the case. Of course, there might be a delay sometimes. 
For instance, if it were a wet day, the fires might go 


- out—the same sort of thing that might happen in the 


best house or the smallest hospital in the werld. 


8253. But that would be exceptional ?—Entirely ex- 
ceptional. There was a very large staff on day and 
night, and the greatest punctuality was observed. 


8254. The same witness complained about the food. 


He said: “It was generally cold except in the middle 


of the day. In the middle of the day the milk was 
warm and in the early morning and late at night it 
was almost icily cold. It was really impossible to 


drink it at night without bringing on pains in tha 


stomach and diarrhoea” ?—I never heard of that, and 
I am certain that that was not the case. 


8255. The evidence continues: “Question :—Did you 
complain to the doctor there? What did he say ?— 
Answer :—He said he could not help it.” What do 
you say to that? Has any complaint of that sort ever 
been made to you?—I have never heard of it before— 
never. 


8256. I am bound to say that there are other patients 
in the hospital who made no complaints?—There is an 
answer there practically to that question if you will 
allow me to read it, from a Captain of the Sutherland 
Highlanders. I had it given to me by one of the 
eivil surgeons. It appeared in the “Edinburgh Weekly 
Times,” of July drd, and I should like to read it. It 
is by Captain Cook, on the subject of the treatment and 
patients’ welfare, etc. 


Per How docs. le knowsabeut it?-—He was treated 


‘in the hospital. 


8258. I suppose he only says that he was well 
treated ?—Yes. - 


8259. We have had other witnesses who have stated 
that there were no complaints, but the witness I re- 
ferred to did make that complaint, and that is the 
reason why I put it to you?—I never heard of that. 
There is a very large staff of men on day and night, 
and has been all the time. When there are so many 
hundreds of men to be attended to naturally there 
might be an exception. It might happen, but I have 
never heard any complaint of that sort. 

8260. Were you able to get fresh milk?—Yes, but 
not at all in sufficient quantities. We had far more 
delicious milk in my opinion—unsweetened tinned 
milk. 

8261. You like that?—I far prefer it myself. 

8262. You do?—Yes. 

8263. Why ?’—Because it is sounder, and it ig free 
from being watered. It is perfectly delicious and 
wholesome. It does not convey any germs. It is 
quite sterilised. The milk we used from the farms was 


boiled, of course. 


8264. How do you mix your condensed milk before 
giving it to the patients?—We mix it with boiled 
water. 


8265. You do not use unboiled water Noe never. 


The water is always boiled. The fresh milk, too, is 
_ always. boiled. 


8266. Has that always been the case ?—Always, with 
us. , 


8267. (Dr. Church.) Do you know when your equip- 


_ Ment was landed from the ship? You say you arrived 
_ on the 4th, and the personnel of the hospital went on 


and you left your secretary to bring on the equipment. 
Do you know when the equipment was landed from the 


Ship ?—It went on on the 5th. The equipment went on 


immediately. We landed late on the evening of the 
4th, and as far as I know the unloading was carried 
on early in the following morning. 


8268. Do you know how long it was left upon the 
quay before it was got on the railway train and the 
train started ?—I am not quite sure about that. 


There 


was a dearth of rolling-stock at the time. I myself was 


_ kept the whole day, or rather from one evening until 


the next evening, before they could make up the train to 
bring the personnel on. There was some delay, but not 
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8269. But personally you cannot tell whether the Lieui.-Col. 


delay was in landing your equipment, or after it was 
oe in getting if off by rail ?—No, I cannot answer 
at. 


8270. You came out fully equipped ?—Yes. 


8271. You came out with your full complement of 
145 orderlies ?—Not quite so many as that. There were 
131 landed at Kast London. We did not have our full 
complement of men. The complement of a general 
hospital is 166. 


6272. 145 orderlies and 21 surgeons ?--Yes. 


8273. You were not quite sure how many you had }— 
There were a few short. 


8274. What was the nature, of these orderlies; were 
they all Royal Army Medical men?—No, they were 
composed of the R.A.M.C., Militia Medical Staff Corps, 
and St. John’s Ambulance Brigade. 


8275. Could you tell me how many of your own corps 
there were—roughly ; I want to know what proportion 
they bore ?—I should think there were about 80 of our 
own. 

8276. How long had they been in the Army Medical 
Service ?—There would be varying periods. There were 
two sergeant-majors and other non-commissioned 
officers and men. [can let you know exactly. 


_ 8277. I do not want to know exactly ; I want to know 
your impression. Were they recruits who had not had 
any long training?—No, not at all—not at that time. 
We did have a batch of recruits that came out after- 
wards, but those who came out originally with me and 
joined at Cape Town were certainly experienced men. 


8278. You had about 80 experienced men?—Un- 
doubtedly. 

8279. And the rest were St. John’s Ambulance men? 
—Yes, and Militia Medical Staff Corps. 

8280. They would be to a great extent inexperienced 
men ?—Of course they were not so well trained as the 
R.A.M.C. men. 

8281. After you began work here and wanted your or- 
derlies increased—were. they entirely regimental orderlies 
you got or not?—Entirely. Of course they were very 
useful, although they were untrained men. In India 
we always trained them ourselves. Men from the regl- 
ment come in for a month or so, and they are wonder- 
fully useful and efficient. These men worked wonder- 
fully well. Of course they were trained. 


8282, They got their training ?—Yes. 


8233. What number of orderlies did I understand you 
to say you had ?~Altogether there were about 500. 


8284. That was when you had 1,600 patients ?—Those 
1,600 patients were only in for a-day cr two. Large con- 
voys went down country, but there was only that num- 
ber for one or two days. 


8285. You told us your worst cases went into the mar- 
quees. What length of time do you think any enteric 
cases—bad cases, not mild ones—remained. in bell-tents ? 
—They were removed into the marquees immediately they 
were found to be suffering from enteric fever. No bad 
cases were ever allowed in the bell-tents. 


8286. When we come to your hospital can you have a 
return of the deaths that cccurred in the bell-tents ready 
for us*?—Yes, certainiy. I ‘have the account of the 
deaths of the whole hospital here. 


8287. I want to have a return of the deaths ?—I will 
supply it. 

Vide Appendix—Beamish. 

8288. As far as possible you removed the bad cases 
into the marquees ?—Yes, undoubtedly. There were only 
213 deaths in my hospital out of 5,321 patients. T will 
prepare a return of the number of deaths that occurred in 
the beli-tents.* 

8289. (Professor Cunningham.) Your hospital was ex- 
panded to three times its original capacity. How many 
Sisters had you employed at that time ?—They varied. 
There were twenty originally. Some came and remained, 
and others were removed up country and elsewhere. 
There were over twenty nurses. 

8290. How many nurses were there when you had 
these fifteen or sixteen hundred patients ?—I should say 
there were about twenty nurses. 


8291. What is the complement of nurses to a general 
hospital of usual limits with 520 beds ?—I think it is nine 











Questions 9835-6, page 295. 


* Norr.—Return of deaths in bell-tents not furnished up to date of Report, but figures are given in answer to 
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or eleyen; but we had twenty. Twenty came out. Nine 
nurses and two female servants would be the complement. 


8292. For 520 beds ?—For a general hospital, yes. 

8293. In your hospital you had how many ?—We had 
twenty nurses. 

8294. You did not increase the number of nurses in 
correspondence with the number of patients /—They could 
not do it. 

8295. What was the difficulty in getting nurses? Did 
you ask for them ?—Oh, yes, we asked for them as neces- 
sary. 

8296. You asked for more than the twenty /—Yes ; we 
asked for nurses on several occasions, and got some, and 
they remained for some time and were removed. 

8297. Did you get all the nurses you asked for ?—Gen- 
erally, yes. 
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8298. Do you think that the twenty that you had were 


sufficient for 1,600 patients?—They were scarcely suffi- 
cient. Of course I should have preferred a good many 
more. 
staff. But that number of patients were only there for 
two days, just one sudden rush. 

8299. During the time of pressure, what would be the 
average number of patients in the hospital /—The pressure 
was in May—it would have been about 1,100 or 1,200. 

8300. For the month of May ?—Yes. 

8301. ‘So that in that case the twenty nurses would re- 
present nearly the full complement /—Certainly ; but, of 
course, there would not be 1,100 or 1,200 serious cases. 
Some would require practically no attention at all. 


But the nurses worked very hard, and all the © 


8302. Still, you have told us that the usual number of 


nurses to a hospital with 520 beds is nine; with 1,100 
patients you had more than double that ?—Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.)* 


Major T. B. A. Tuckey, called; and Examined. 4 
done with more fresh milk if we had had it. Thatis the 


8303. (President.) You are in the Army Medical Ser- 
vice ?—Yes. 

8304. And I believe you have been in charge of the 
Raadzaal Hospital here ?—Yes. 


8305. When was that hospital started?—On the 
30th March, I believe. I did not take it over till the 
29th April, but it was opened the month before I took 
charge. 


8306. Your experience dates from the 29th April ?— 
Yes. 


8307. For how many patients were you equipped when 
you joined ?—We had about 168 beds available, including 
stretchers and different kinds of beds. 


8308. All the men had either beds or stretchers ?— 
Yes—not ordinary stretchers, the equipment of a 
stationary hospital, but stretchers made by the engineers, 
which were practically bedsteads. 


8309. They were good for their purpose ?—Hxcellent 
—most comfortable. 


8310. What was your staff ?—The staff of a stationary 
hospital is 45, including four medical officers and one 
quarter-master. 


8311. Had you that proportion?’—We had more than 
that. 


8312. Because that would only be for 100 beds ?—Yes. 


8513. How many had you, in fact?—We had fourteen 
regimental orderlies, eight Sisters, and the same number 
of doctors; ‘but there being surgical cases at that time 
we had an X-ray expert. 


8514. How many orderlies had you altogether ?—That 
would make 54. 


83515. How long were you at that hospital?—I have 
been there up to the present. 

8516. Have you been undermanned at any time ?—No; 
always plenty. If ever I was short in any way of trained 
orderlies I was always able to get plenty of regimental 
men. 


8317. Men able to do their duty ?—I would take my 
trained orderlies from stores—those who had been in 
charge of stores and that kind of thing—and I would put 
them to the sick, and relieve them of their charge of 
stores by the regimental orderly. 


8318. Have you heard any complaints from patients 
while you have been in that hospital ?—I cannot remember 
ever having heard a complaint. 


8319. Have you always had sufficient necessary medical 
comforts 7—Plenty. 


8320. You have never been deficient ?—We could have 


only thing ; we would have liked a little more fresh milk. 
But we had quite enough of that for the cases absolutely. 


requiring it, and we substituted for puddings and that 


kind of thing the condensed milk. 

8521. Was it possible in Bloemfontein at that time to 
get more fresh milk ?—I do not think so, as far as I know, 
and I use to visit the place where the milk used to come 
in very frequently in the morning, although it was not. 
part of my duty. “ 

8322. Mr. Burdett-Coutts, in his evidence with regard 
to your hospital, says that from looking at the sheets in 
each marquee and talking to the patients he found 
dysentery and typhoid and ordinary continuous simple 
fever and so on all mixed up together. Was that so? 
There was no attempt at classification ?—I had no mar- 
quees. 


8325. You have been in a building all the time ?~Yes. 


8324. He was possibly referring to some 
hospital ?—It must have been some other hospital. 


8525. He speaks of it, in answer to an enquiry, as 


No. 9?—I have three tents which I use for segregating 
infectious cases or any case which would be better in the 
open air. Those cases were segregated and isolated just 
as we do in hospitals at home. 


8326. Did you have wounded in your hospital ?—Yes. | 


8327. Did you keep the wounded apart from the enteric 
cases ’—Yes, certainly. 
Ihave asked the civi: surgeon, Mr. Moore, who was there 
at the time. I have had no wounded while I have been 
there. When I went there it was an enteric hospital, 
practically. I do not think there were any wounded 
there at that time. 
classify the cases and keep special cases separate. In- 
fections cases were always dealt with as we would deal 
with them at home hospitals, by getting them to those 
tents which I had available. ¢ 


other 


That was before my time; but — 


There was always an endeavour to 


8328. (Sir David Richmond.) You speak about getting — 


fresh milk for the extreme cases. Was condensed milk 
not as good for the others, so far as nutritious qualities 
were concerned ?—Yes. 
very well. 


8229. Is it your opinion that it might be quite as good, 


and free from the possible contagion which the fresh milk 
might have ?—Yes, and it was not sour. I would have 
had a great deal more fresh milk, and would not be obliged 
to say I had not as much as I would like, if the fresh milk 
had not very frequently gone sour. The moment we gob’ 
4 we had to boil it, and very often in the boiling it would 
turn. 
it, while others would prefer the concensed milk. 


Major Hosm, called; and Examined. 


8350. (President.) You are one of the officers at No. 9 
Hospital ?—I am. 

8331. Did you come out with it ?~Yes. 

83352. You came up here from Port Elizabeth ?~Yes. 

8355. What date did you land there ?—April 4th. 

8334. Was the hospital divided before coming up—the 
personnel from the equipment ?—We got an intimation 
at eleven -o’clock in the day-—we arrived, I think, at 
eleven in the forenoon—at Port Elizabeth. An officer 


came on board and said the hospital was to disembark 
at once. We had horses on board. At about two in the 


afternoon they had disembarked a certain amount of the 
hospital stores, and they said, “You are to stop disem- 
barking those stores and get the horses off.” The per- 
sonnel and part of the stores landed. 


8535. Do you know why it was important to get the 
horses landed ?—I do not know. 


I think the condensed milk does. — 


Some of the men would be quite satisfied to have — 


8336. Whose order was that ?—The staff officer at Port — 


Elizabeth. 


8537. Who was the staff officer at Port Elizabeth ?—He 
was a lieutenant. I do n0t know his name. 


8538. That caused deley ?—Very considerable delay. 





*Norn.—Lieutenant-Colonel Beamish was re-called on the 1st 


again on the drd September, 1900 (vide page 295). 


September, 1900 (vide page 269); and 
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8359. How much delay 7—We ought to have been able 
to disembark the whole of our hospital stores that day 
I should say, if the horses had not been taken off, but it 
was practically dark before we got off with the part of 
the stores that was disembarked. 


8340. How long were you delayed ?—We had been dis- 
embarking for about jhree hours, I think, when the dis- 
embarking of the horses began. 

- 8341. You do not know the reason why the horses were 
to be disembarked ?—No. 

8542. How long were you detayed before you got all 
your equipment out?—We took the equipment we had 
disembarked before the horses began to be disembarked. 
That was landed at Port Hlizabeth pier and put on railway 

trucks by our men, and that night we started. 


8545. The personnel and that part of the equipment ?— 
Yes. 


8344. When did von reach Bloemfontein?—On the 
morning of the 7th. 


8545. No delay in your personnel getting up +—No. 


€346. How long was it before the rest of your equin- 
ment came up ?—We had not a list of it. I am not sure 
about the date, but about the 28th April the last of our 
steres arrived at Bloemfontein. When we came here 
four or five trucks of stores came with us. hese were 
taken off the next day to the proposed site or our hos- 
pital. Colonel Barrow and Colonel Stevenson were con- 
stantly wiring as to where the equipment was. 


8347. Where did you wire to ?—All down the line and 
to the Chief Ordnance Officer at Port Elizabeth particu- 
larly. He apparentiy took part of our stores into store 
there, as far as I can make out. 

8348. Whose fault was that ?—I do not know. 


8349. Part of the stores were mislaid ?—Yes, and part 
came with us. We got most of our tents and part of our 
beds, but what we lacked most was bedding. We got a 
certain number of bedsteads, but we had not bedding. 


8350. Who would know about the cause of the delay ? 
—Colonel Stevenson, I know, went to Lord Roberts at 
least once about this, because I heard him say so to 
Colonel Barrow. 

8351. Who is the responsible ofticer down at the base ? 
Was it this lieutenant?—No, he was staff officer. I do 
not know who was in command. He was simply actinz 
under the orders of a superior officer. 

8352. As to the horses ?—Certainly. 

8553. Who was the staff ofticer at the basé ?—I do not 
know, because we did not stay there. We went off that 
night. 

8554. You do not know who it was ?-No. 

8355. (ifr. Harrison.) It would be the Ordnance 
officer, would it not ?—He would not ‘be commanding at 
Port Elizabeth. 

8356. He would provide you with transpert by railway, 
would he not?—It would come through the staff officer. 

8357. (President.) At any rate you cannot tell me the 
cause of the delay, or who is responsible ?—No; I know 
we were stopped disembarking our hospita! equipment 
to take the horses off. 


8358. You do not know who is responsible ?—No. 


8359. When were you able to commence any useful 
work in Bloemfontein ?—We started the very day we 
came here to put our hospital into shape. We had to 
stay for three days before the site was chosen. There 
was a difficulty about our site. A Board had to select 
the site. After taking off our stores we were told to 
wait, as the exact position of the hospital had not been 
fixed. 

8560. When did you first commence taking 
patients ?—On the 9th we took in an officer. 


8561. And then gradually you were able to get ready 
for more ?—Yes, until the beginning of May. 

8362. When did you get to the maximum ?—I should 
say about the end of May. 

8565. And the number ?—Over 1,600, I am not exactly 
sure—1,625, I think, or something like that. 

8364. What was your staff to do the work of the 1,600 
patients ?—We had our original staff of about 133, and. 
by the 6th May we had doubled our staff practically. 

8365. Was that sufficient to do the work ?—We were 
fairly hard pushed at times, but we managed without 
very serious difficulty. 


5892. 


in 
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8366. You think that no inconvenience resulted to 
patients ?—I do not think any inconvenience resulted. 


8567. (Sir David Richmond.) About how long did you 
have 1,600 patients ?—We did not keep that number any 
time. We varied from day to day. Parties of con- 


valescents were sent down by rail and sent down to the 
convalescent camp. 


8568. It did not last long?—Not beyond the end of 
May or the beginning of June. ; 


8569. (President.) What do you say as to the site 
selected ’—The site was chosen for two reasons, the 
water supply at the time and the nearness to the rail- 
way. It was not a very suitable site in wet weather, 
but in dry weather there was no objection to it at all. T 
think. The rainy season was supposed to be over, and 
no difficulty was expected with regard to the site. At 
first our water supply had to come from the Volks’ 
Hospital, which is next to us, and the railway well. 
Those were the only available water supplies then, 
because the Boers had cut off the water supply. 


8570. Did you get sufficient water ?—We were able to 
carry on without any serious difficulty. 


8371. You had bell-tents and marquees ?—Yes. 


8572. Did you have any nurses for the marquees ?— 
Yes, we had our staff of nurses. 


8573. How many ?—Twenty, I think. 


84574. Did they accompany you?—No, they come out 
before us. 


$375. And were ready for you?—Yes, they were here 
before we came at all. 


8376. Did you subsequently increase their number ?— 
We asked for more and we gradually got more. We went 
up to 26—I am not exactly certain as to the exact number. 

8377. Have you always had suflicient medical neces- 
saries in that hospital ?—Always, never the slightest diffi- 
culty at all. 

8378. How about food /—There was never the slightest 
difficulty about food. 

8579. Whiat do you say about milk?—The difficulty 
was with regard to fresh mus at the beginning. We 
could never get the quantity we should have uked, and 
on being put into the steriliser it went sour very 
frequently. 

8580. It has ‘been suggested by some witnesses that 
they preferred the good tinned milk, some of which was 
sterilised ?—I do so, too, sir. We use the “Ideal” milk 
mostly here. It is very excedlent. If we could have got 
more fresh milk it would have been an advantage, but 
there was no great hardship. Personally I have never 
tasted anything ‘but tinned milk since I have been out 
here. 

8381. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you think that is 
fudly as safe as the other ?—It is safer than the other, a 
long way. 

8382. (President.) Were you much overcrowded in the 
bell-tents 7—No, we may have had five or six in the bell- 
tents, but never more than that. 

8383. It has been suggested that there were far more? 
—trhere might have been more when we had convoys of 
men who had to pass on nextday. Being on the railway 
we had to take any men who arrived at night. 

8384. Do you mean to say there never woudd be more 
than five or six in a bell-tent ?—Of men remaining, cer- 
tainly not more. 

8385. Might they remain there a week ?—No. 

8386. You say only a night?—Only a night. When a 
convoy came in we had to put them un till they could be 
distributed to the other hospitals in Bloemfontein. 

8387. You had to keep some of the patients in the bell- 
tents for some lengthened neriod ?—Yes. 

8388. For how dong?—Convalescents were kept ten 
days probably, or ‘it may have been longer—I really would 
not like to say. But no serious cases were put in the 
bell-tents. We put all bad cases into marquees. 

8389. Were the wounded and enteric cases mixed up 
in the bell-tents ?—We kept them as far apart as we pos- 
sibly could under the circumstances. The cases in the 
bell-tents were mostly convalescents. 

8390. It has been said there was a want of bed utensils 
in the tents?—There was a difficulty about bed utensils. 


8291. Could they not be got in the town t—No; we 
wrote to the Ordnance and asked if they could get 


them for us locally. 
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8392. Do bed utensils form part of the ordinary 
equipment of a general hospital ?—Yes. 


8393. How many did you bring out with you?—lI 
cannot give you the exact number now. 


8394. Did you bring the full equipment with you?— 
Yes. 

8395. Including bed-pans?—Yes; we 
full equipment with us. 

8396. That would only be for 520 patients ?—Yes. 


8397. You did not increase the number of bed-pans? 
—We got them ultimately. 


8398. But there was some delay?—There was some 
delay in getting them. 

8399. There may have been times in which the bed- 
pans were insufficient in number?—There may have 
been times, I admit. I do not think there was any 
serious hardship. We utilised basins and other things 
when there were difficulties of that kind. 


8400. It was principally in the marquees that that 
difficulty was felt, not in the bell-tents, was it not?— 
Not in the bell-tents, because we had latrines. Alt 
the patients were fit to go to the latrines. 


8401. It has been suggested that some of them were 
not able to go?~Major Barrett, who was in charge of 
the bell-tents, will be able to give you more informa- 
tion about that. 

8402. You know of no such cases where men had to 
go to latrines who were not really fit to go ?—No. 


8403. Or of men having to go to the latrines through 
not having bed-pans ?—No. 


8404. One witness says that he made an offer to 
supply 1,000 bottles of sterilised milk to the hospital, 
and that he wrote to the authorities communicating 
that offer, and never had any answer?—That was Dr. 
Little ? 

8405. Yes ?—He wrote a private letter to an officer in 
the hospital, saying he believed sterilised milk could 
be got at Port Elizabeth. We applied here to the 
Army Service Corps officer in charge of supplies and 
asked—I do not know whether it was in respect to that 
letter or not—if we could make our own arrangements 
with regard to milk, and they said the usual way was 
to have the milk through them. 

8406. Had you ever found any difficulty in getting 
good milk?—We had found difficulty in getting good 
milk. 

8407. You mean fresh milk ?—Yes. 


8408. Was there any difficulty in getting tinned 
milk?—No difficulty at all. The tinned milk was ex- 
cellent. 

8409. Did you hear about that offer?—It was a 
private letter, I know. 


brought the 


8410. Do you know why the offer was not accepted ? 
—We got our supplies from the Army Service Corps. 


8411. Was not the offer handed on to the Army Ser- 
vice Corps?—I do not know; I do not think so. But 
we wrote a letter in which we asked if we could make 
our own arrangements. 


8412. The same gentleman says the tinned milk was 
mixed in a big bath—one of the baths supplied to the 
hospital—and was served round in buckets, and was, 
therefore, open to all sorts of contaminations. He 
also says there were, of course, millions of flies ?—In 
order to make up the large quantities of milk required 
we had to use the large tin baths supplied to the hos- 
pital, and there were many flies about, but every 
precaution was taken. 


8413. What do you mean by saying that every pre- 
caution was taken?—There were covers for covering 
up the milk before it was distributed. It was made 
up in the kitchen. 

8414. He suggests that the milk was liable to con- 
tamination from the water?—The water was boiled. 


8415. Are you sure of that ?—Certainly. 


8416. In every case?—Of course if you pin me 
down to every case I cannot say. Boiled water was 
the order. 


8417. Have you every reason to believe that order 
was carried out?—I am not aware of the order not 
being carried out. 


8418. So far as you are aware, was the water boiled? 
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—The water was boiled, so far as I am aware, and we 
had part of it filtered by a Berkefeld filter. 


8419. Could you have got more bed-pans in the town? 
I believe not. 


8420. Did you try’—We got our bed-pans through 
the Ordnance—we applied to the Ordnance. 


8421. In case of pressure have you full power to buy 
things ?—I do not think so. We had no power to buy. 


8422. We have been told by several witnesses that 
they had?—I am not aware of it. 


8425. Then you have never acted upon that?—I have 
never acted upon buying on my own responsibility. I 
have no authority to do so. My officer is senior to me 
in the hospital; he would have done so. 


8424. Who was your senior officer at that time ?— 
Colonel Barrow. 


8425. He was succeeded later on?--Yes. 


8426. (Dr. Church.) You very rapidly filled up your 
hospitals, did not you?—We did. We commenced at 
the beginning of May. We opened on the 19th. 


8427. And within ten days you had double your 
numbers ?—Not within ten days. I think we had ad- — 
mitted 572 up to the end of April. Then within the 
next week we admitted about a thousand. Of course, 
men were going out in the meantime. 


8428. Colonel Barrow said that within ten days you 
had 1,500 or even 1,800?—That was without figures. 
We often had men detrained for the night when the 
convoys came in at night, as they very frequently did. 
We had to accommodate these men for the night, and 
distribute them afterwards. These men were not taken 
on our books. 

8429. As you had only part of your equipment, you 
must have been in great want?—We practically got the 
whole equipment by the end of April. 

8430. But your whole equipment must have been — 
very much strained?—Yes; we got extra beds. 

8431. The enlargement was chiefly by bell-tents 
which did not have beds?—Yes. 

8432. What was the condition of the ground on 
which the bell-tents were pitched?—It was dry. In 
wet weather it is rather damp groud. We had two’ 
days’ very heavy rain in April. } 

8433. Were any of the bell-tents, in May, pitched 
upon ground which had been very much poached up 
during the wet weather?—I do not think so. I was 
there when we got the order to increase our hospital, 
and fixed on this position, which was the only available 
one near. But the ground was not wet or messed up. 

8434. I asked whether it had been very much poached 
up during the wet weather’—I do not think so; not 
unduly. It is rather a clay soil there. 

8435. I ask you this, because a complaint has been 
made to us that a man going in there found the 
ground inside his tent so lumpy that he did not think 
he would be comfortable lying on it?—I did not notice 
anything particular—more than ordinary ground for a 
tent. It was not absolutely smooth, of course. We did 
our best to smooth it out when the camp was pitched. 

8436. You took some measures before you pitched 
your tents to smooth the ground?—Yes, but it cracks. 
It is a sort of black cotton soil that cracks when it 
dries. There may have been inequalities about it, 
but there was nothing particularly objectionable in it 
more than I have seen elsewhere. 

8437. You think it was perhaps incorrect information 
that I got?—I think so rather. 

8458. That they actually paid a man to smooth the 
uae before they lay down?—I know nothing about 
that. 

8439. You were not in charge of the bell-tents?—No. 

8440. How long did a man generally remain in a 
bell-tent if you found he had enteric fever?—He was 
taken over to the marquees. A man came in very often 
without an intimation as to his disease. 

8441. Without any diagnosis?—Yes, but as soon as — 
he was diagnosed as enteric fever he was taken over to 
the marquees. 


8442. Of course there was enormous pressure on the 
beds in the marquees?—There was. 


8445. What was your routine with regard to the 
beds when a man vacated a bed before another patient 
occupied it?—All the materials connected with the bed 
were disinfected. 
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8444. Do you mean, if the bed was pretty clean, that 
the mattress was disinfected?—The mattress was taken 
out and exposed to. the air. 

8445. Not during your time of pressure, surely ?— 
Well, we did our best. I was not doing duty then in 
the marquees, so that I really could not say what the 
medical officers did there, but everything was changed 


_in the bed as far as I know. 


8446. I put it to you whether you think it would 
be possible to do that during the time of great pres- 
sure—changing the bedding or the beds themselves ?— 
We could not change the mattress; we had no others. 


8447. Had you ever complaints made to you about 
the cold beef-tea?—On one or two occasions complaints 
were made that the beef-tea was cold, but it was very 
difficult to help it often. There were large quantities 
required, and it had to be carried some distance. 

8448. You are not familiar yourself with what went 
on in the marquees ?—No. 

8449. Did you often have delirious patients getting 
out of the marquees?—Not that I know of. It never 
came to my notice. I think that was rather an ima- 
ginary statement. 

8450. (Sir David Richmond.) Did no case ever come 
to your notice ?—One man went out from the bell-tents 
and was missing. We reported him, and it was found 
he had been taken into the 13th Brigade Field Hos- 
pital. That man was not delirious, as far as I know. 

8451. (Dr. Church.) He had been injured in the 
head?—I do not know what ways the matter with him, 
but it was the only case I remember of a man having 


where he had gone. 
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gone. I remember the letter being written to find out 
We instituted a search party t 
find out where he had gone, i a 

8452. Do you remember who he was?—I do not re- 


eee his name now, but we have got the letter about 
nim. 


8453. It was mentioned by a witness we have had 
that it was a sergeant in the Inniskillinos ?—That is 
not the man. 7 

8454. (Professor Cunningham.) You spoke of a 
kitchen, but it has been stated that there was no 
kitchen. in connection with No. 9 Hospital?—We had an 
open air kitchen. 


8455. That is what you mean by the kitchen?—Yes. 
=e Was the milk dealt with in the open air?— 

es. 

8457. With regard to the site, it has been mentioned 
that a remount compound was close to your hospital and 
drained into it?—I do not understand what that could 
possibly mean, because there is no remount place near. 
There is one place about 100 yards in front of us 
where there were some horses. The remount place 
was about 200 or 300 yards away. 

8458. I suppose we shall see it when we visit the 
hospitals’—Yes. It is absurd. I do not possibly 
understand what is meant by being drained into it. 

8459. (Sir David Richmond.) Are the two places on 
the same level?—No, on a slope. The remount is nearer 
the town. 


8460. Lower down than the hospital ?—Yes. 


' (The witness withdrew.) 


Major Barrett, called ; and Examined. 


8461. (President.) You are the of No. 9 


General Hospital ?—I am. 


__ 8462. Did you come across from England with it?— 
No. I came with the Carbineers, the 6th Dragoon 
Guards, as their regimental officer. 

8465. When did you join No. 9?—On the 1st May. 

8464. In what condition did you find the hospital when 
you joined it? Were the staff at that time, in your 
opinion, sufficient for the number of patients ?—Yes, they 
were. 

8465. Were the orderlies able to do their duties fairly 
well ?—Quite well. 

s 

8466. Some were untraimed, were they not?—At that 
time we had regimental orderlies, who were taken un- 
trained, and we had trained orderlies, the men of the 
R.A.M.C., and the different medical staff corps. In May 
there were 310, and I rather think that all these orderlies 
were there when I arrived. 


8467. So that they were suflicient in number /—Yes. 


8468. Did you find they discharged their duties fairly 
well?—Fairly well. | 

8469. So that there was no want of attention to the 
patients ?—None whatever. 

8470. You went into the bell-tents?—I had charge of 
the bell-tents division, as those tents were erected on 
May 1st. When I joined No. 9 Hospital there was already 
a medical officer in charge of the surgical division, and 
one in charge of the medical division. I was senior to 
both of them, and Colonel Barrow, who was then Senior 
Medical Officer, asked me to take over the bell-tents which 
had been erected on May 1st, for the reception of the 
exira cases expected from the front. 

8471. I think you are wrong as to ‘the date. J think 
we have other evidence when these bell-tents were 
erected ?—They were standing when I got there. 

8472. What was the average number of men in a bell- 
tent when you got there ?—We had very few on May Ist. 

8473. What was the maximum number you ever had 
for one night, or even one or two nights, in a bell-tent ? 
—About seven. 

8474. What would be the average ?—Five. 

8475. Were the men fairly well attended to in those 
bell-tents ?—Yes, very well. 

8476. Did you go into every bell-tent ?—Yes. 

8477. Every day ?—Not every day. 

8478. How often ?—I used to go into them, I think, 
every other day. I used to take one half one day and the 
other half another day. 

5892, 


P.M.O. 


8479. Did you try and find out whether there was any 
cause of complaint ?—I did. 


8480. Did you hear any complaints /—None whatever. 


8481. You have been looking after the bell-tents since 
you joined ?—Until I became P.M.O. 


8482. That was on Colonel Barrow’s retirement ?— 
Yes; on the lst June. 

8483. (Dr. Church.) Could you tell me, from your 
own information, what was the nature of the surface of 
the ground on the site of these bell-tents? I ask this 
because a complaint has been made by a witness that 
on going into No. 9, on the lst May, the ground under 
the bell-tent was so lumpy that he thought he would 
be very uncomfortable in it. The orderly said nothing 
could be done, and the patient paid someone to level 
the ground ?—I remember that some of the ground there 
was in a lumpy condition. There had been very heavy 
rain, and cattle had evidently been on it. It was not 
the whole of the ground, but eight or ten tents. 

8484. So that his statement may be true ?—His state- 
ment is probably true, because I told the orderlies in 
those tents to get spades and level the ground that was 
lumpy, and as far as I remember it was done. 

8485. Perhaps this had been insufficiently done?—I 
daresay. 

8486. How many bell-tents did an orderly attend to? 
—There was one to every three tents. 

8487. And they were always attainable when wanted? 
—Yes, always. 

8488. This complainant informed us there was one to 
every ten tents ?—There was one to every three. 

8489. He spoke very highly of the orderly, but said it 
was impossible for him to attend to all the patients ?— 
There was one medical officer for every ten, but there 
was more than one orderly. 

8490. What proportion of the orderlies were of your 
own corps?—Of course you include in that trained 
orderlies ? 

8491. I am speaking of the R.A.M.C. men. What 
were the numbers of the Militia Staff and the St. John’s 
Ambulance men ?—In the month of April we had 143— 
that was before I came here. 

8492. That was what they started with?—In May we 
had 147 trained orderlies and 166 regimental orderlies. 

8493. Does the 147 include St. John’s Ambulance men 
and the Militia Staff ?—Yes, and Cape Medical Staff Corps, 
Volunteer Medical Staff Corps, and the R.A.M.C. men. 

8494. So that you had not probably more than 50 or 
60 R.A.M.C. men?—That would be about the number. 
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8495. Were you quite satisfied with the way they did 
their duty /—Yes. 

8496. And, so far as you know, they treated the men 
as well as they could ?—They treated them, I think, very 
well. 

8497. Had you much trouble with delirious patients in 
your marquees?—No. At that time, of course, I used 
bell-tents, and did not know much about the patients in 
marquees. ; 

8498. This same witness stated that the St. John’s 
Ambulance man in the marquee he was removed to was 
exceedingly rough with him and also with delirious 
patients ?—I never heard of it. 
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8499. Do you know anything about a delirious patient 
getting out of a marquee stark naked ?—No, I never heard 
of it. 

8500. A sergeant-major of the Inniskillings?—No, I 
never heard of it. 

8501. (Sir David Richmond.) Did you know of any 


man lying for three weeks on end on the ground of a ~ 


bell-tent ?—Nioo. 
8502. You think such a thing was not likely to happen? 
It has been stated to me ?—In No. 9 Hospital ? 


8503. Yes?—No. I had plenty of stretchers for the 
men. At the end of May, before I became P.M.O., 1 
had more stretchers than I had eases. 


(The witness withdrew. )* 


Adjourned to No. 9 General Hospital. 
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Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Superintendent Nursing Sister 8S. E. Wess, called; and Examined. | 
8520. Personally as a nurse did you miss having fresh — 


8504. (President.) You are the nurse superintendent 
of this hospital ?—Yes. 


8505. And have been so since its commencement ?— 
Since it was opened. 


8506. Have you been at any time overcrowded here? 
—The most we had were a couple of marquees with ten 
beds in each. Those were my own marquees at the time. 


8507. Was that more than could be fairly put in a 
marquee /—With eight you could have a large table, 
but you could only have a small bedside table with ten. 
It meant a good deal less furniture. 

8508. Would it matter much to the patients —With 
elght you could make it comfortahie, but not quite so 
ecmfortable with ten. 

8509. Was it ten when you had the greatest pressure ? 
—Yes. 

8510. About what time was that?—May Ist, or a 
day or two before. 


8511. There was then great pressure ?~Yes. 


8512. At that time were there sufficient orderlies and 
nurses to be able to look after the patients efficiently ? 
—No patient would be neglected. We could have done 
with more help, but we did not neglect anyone. 


8015, It only meant that you had extra work ?—Very 
hard work. 


8514. Did you ever have complaints from the 
patients ?—No; they were awfully nice, and yery grate- 
ful to get to bed. They never complained. 

8515. Had you always sufficient necessaries for the 
patients, or if not, when were you deficient, and in 
what ?—I do not think we were ever deficient. We were 
never deficient in stimulants or any of those things. 
One evening only we ran a little short of milk, iust one 
tea-time, and that did not affect the whole hospital, but 
only some marquees. The men said it did not make 
any difference. We had had hundreds jin on that day. 


8516. It was a sudden rush ?—Yes, and the condensed 
milk ran short in some of the marquees. 


8517. That was the only instance where there was a 
deficiency at all?—Yes; I never remember another. 


8518. You had some ordinary milk, did you not ?— 
We got a little about May 1st for three or four days, 


but it nearly always turned sour. You could not 
depend upon it. 


8519. You could not depend on the milk ?—No. 
used to send up to me to say they 
and who did I wish to have it. 
of it. 


They 
had 30 pints of milk 
There was very little 


milk much or did you think the tinned milk was good # 
—I would rather have cows’ milk if we had the cows, but 
I would not care to have the milk 
we did. 


8521. How did you mix the condensed milk ?—They 
i 


mixed it in the cook-house. 


| 
8522. Do you know if the water was boiJnd before it. 


was mixed with the milk ?~Yes, as a rule if was so hot 
that I could scarcely take it up—tI will not say every time, 
but as arule. I have never had to speak about its not 
being mixed with hot water. It has been so hot some 
times as to be too hot. 


8523. What was the ordinary water like here ?—Bad 
for drinking. It is supposed to be very had water and 
we never touch it ourselves. : 

8524. What water do you drink ?I¢ is brought in in 
a cart and we filter it. We have a filter belonging 10 the 


\ 


¢ 


getting it from where — 


J 
“ 


hospital, but we drink as little as we can We are — 


afraid of it. 


8525. The water you do drink is the water you gei 
in carts and which you filter ?—Yes. 


8526. What kind of water is the milk *mixed with ?-— 


The patients’ milk is mixed with the water they boil in 


the kitchen. I have never been to see it. 


8527. It is boiled before it is mixed 2—it is sappesed 


to be boiled ; I could not say it 7s—I have never been 
down there. $ 


8528. Have you had much enteric fever here amougst 


the Sisters and the orderlies?—We have had more lately — 


amongst the orderlies. We had a good many among the 
Sisters ; about four or five have had it in the camp. 


8529. Is that from attending the patients 2—I think it 


is from bad smells or from bending over the patients, — 


There necessarily must be smells about, and you catch 


it from so much bending over the patients. 


8550. As far as you are aware has there always been a | 
sufficiency of drugs?—We had not at one time too 


many, but I think we had sufficient. 


: Of course with 
enteric fever we use very little. 


8551. Had you always a sufliciency of bed-pans 7— 


No, the bed-pans were short. 
8532. Did the patients suffer from that at all?—T 


thing they have had to wait a little longer than perhaps — 


is necessary. 


8555. How long did that, deficiency of bed-pans last? 
—I could only give a rough guess—I am not sure when 
they got a new supply—but I think i¢ lasted about six 
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weeks. It was nota fearful deficiency, but a deficiency. — 





Note.— This witness was re-called later in the day (vide page 254), 
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8554. You have no experience of the bell-tents? You 
do not go into them?—No. They said we were not re- 
quired to, and we could not have done it. 


8555. As far as you are aware has there been any real 
eause for complaint while you have been here with re- 
gard to the hospital?—I do not think so; I cannot 
remember anything. I know that the day the milk was 
short was the worst thing that happened, but the men 
were all agreeable. I was put out about it, and they 
said, “Us poor fellows coming in do not mind it.” 


8536. Do you think the patients would be in any 
way backward in telling you of complaints if they had 
any to make ?—They tell us everything. 

8557. If they had had grave cause for complaint you 
think you must have known it ? Certainly. 

8538. Have you had any complaints?—No. When 
they are put from rations on to diet the patients do not 
like it, but there was no cause for complaint. When 


_ they are ill we always know if they have anything to 
- complain about. as they tell us everything. 


8559. Have your marquees ever been in any way wet 
from the rain?—One marquee leaked, but that was 
when we were slack and we took it down. When the 
men were ill we had no rain. From Easter Sunday till 
a very short time ago we had no rain at all. 


8540. There was a good deal of rain last April ?—Yes, 
when we came up, but we were then in the town. 
When we first came here the place was cut up with that 
rain, but we escaped it. 

8541. (Professor Cunningham.) Have you been always 
able to keep the bedding clean ?—At first we had a little 
dificulty—the mattresses themselves. 


8542. Were you troubled with vermin?—When the 
men came in they had vermin on them, but we got rid 
of them very quickly. We were troubled with them in 
town, but not out here. 


8543. You were able to struggle against them ?—Here 
we were quite well able to struggle against them and 
we very soon got rid of them in town. I do not think 
aman had them three days after he came into hospital. 

8544. You think at the time of your greatest pressure 
you had quite a sufficient number of nurses ?—No, 
neither nurses nor orderlies. I could not possibly say 
that. How could I? 

8545. You had only 20 nurses to attend to the 1,600 
patients ?—I did not bring the 20 out here when I came 
from the town. Two were in the town with enteric. 

8546. Did you make any representations as to being 
deficient in nurses ?—Yes; it was put in immedintely. 
At the end of April we applied for more, and we went 
on applying two or three times a week. 

8547. But you could not get them ?—No. The P.M.O. 
would tell me that he had telegraphed for them and 
show me the forms. 

8548. But they did not come up ?—No. 


8549. (President.) Of course I can understand that 


that threw a very great deal of extra hardship on you, 


being undermanned, if I may use that expression ; 


_ but do you think the patients, notwithstanding the over- 


work, suffered much from want of sufficient staff ?—T 


_ do not think much, but I think a little. 


S&S 


8550. In what way ?—Sometimes they had to get out 
of bed, whereas if there were a sufficient number that 
would not be allowed. 

8551. (Professor Cunningham.) How did the patients 
come in to’ you; did they come in clean?—No ; it was 
very seldom we got them clean ; they were covered with 
vermin. 

8552. Did they look as if they had been weil attended 
to before you got them ?—Some were fairly good and some 
were very bad indeed. 

8553. Were there many fbed-sores?—I do not think 
you could call it many, but there were several. 

8554. Could you give us any idea of the number of 
men coming with bed-sores?—I do not think I could. 

8555. Do 
good many. 

8556. You have had experience of civil hospitals ?— 
I have ‘been 14 years in the army and before that I was 
in civil hospitals. 

8557. You have seen typhoid patients coming in after 


you think there were many ?—There were a 


having had the fever for some time ?—Not in civil hos- 


pitals. It is 19 years since I was in a civil hospital, and 
1 only remember seeing one enteric fever case. I never 


_ hursed in a fever hospital. 
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8558. You would not therefore be able to make any 
comparison ?—-—No. 

8559. Do you think, under the circumstances, that the 
men were neglected before they came in?—Their flesh 
was In a very bad state at times, but I think if they had 
come In to us, run down as they were, they would have 
got it with us even if we had commenced with them. I 
do not think you could avoid it; they were very thin 
and bad. 

8360. (President.) Some came straight from the field 
hospitals at the front ?—Yes, and some were not many 
days ill when they came to us, but they were in a very 
bad, run down, condition. 

8561. Some came ‘to you at first hand, and were not 
moved to you from other general hospitals or stationary 
hospitals ?—Yes, from the field hospital. 

8562. From the front ?—Yes. 


8565. Would they be the men that you found chiefly 
suffering from vermin ?—Yes ; they did not change their 
clothes for ages. 

8564. (Professor Cunningham.) From what you say I 
gather that the bed-sores were fairly common ?—We had 
agreat number. I never saw such a number of bed-sores. 
As a rule you never see bed-sores at home or when there 
is proper nursing. I could not say there was a single line 
that had not bed-sores in it. I would not consider them 
many, because I had a line myself, and out of 44 patients 
coming in in a miserable condition I only had one bed- 
sore. Another sister might have 40 patients and five 
ibed-sores. 

8565. You think that a very large portion ?—Yes. 
I had only 44 patients and only one man had a bad 
back. Some of them were very miserable and full of 
vermin. 


8566. (President.) Do you know where they came 
from?—No, there were so many. I should know if 
I saw their names. The worst were those who did the 
heavy march into Bloemfontein. They were pretty 
bad and they said the long march upset them. TI had 
to look after all the lines besides doing my own work, 
so that I could not remember much where they came 
from. 


8567. (Sir David Richmond.) How long did this 
extreme pressure last when you felt you were short- 
handed ?—Nearly the whole month of May: The 26th 
May was the first relief we got in the way of a couple 
of nurses, but the day before they arrived two went 
so ill that I was not a bit better off. Then I got three 
more. 


8568. You had been applying regularly?—Yes. It 
is in the books—there was constant application. 
The General here said, “You are overworked?” I 
said, “Yes.” He said,“ How many more do you want?” 
and I said, “I expected six Sisters yesterday, and I 
only got two.” He said, “How many would you feel 
a bit better with ?” and I told him that with four more I 
could get on for a while. 

8569. You never ‘had patients lying on the ground? 
—Never. We had most comfortable beds, the same 
that we slept on ourselves. The men said they had 
never been in such beds in their lives. 

8570. The bed-sores, I suppose, largely arose from 
the emaciated condition of the men?—Yes; I do not 
think anything could have kept their backs well. It 
was a long march and they were lying on the veldt 
with only a macintosh. They had a lot of rain just 
before and at the time. 

8571. And even under those circumstances you say 
you never had a complaint from any of the men?—I do 
not recollect anything. They said they had had a 
hard time on the march. 

8572. I mean after they came to you?—I do not re- 
collect. Sometimes they said they did not care for 
the condensed milk and that kind of thing, but that 
was not a complaint as it was a thing which could not 
be helped. The condensed milk was very good. Even 
since we have had the cows we have used the condensd 
milk. They had fancies. They said they preferred 
the cows’ milk when they were ill and when they were 
well they wanted condensed milk. 

8573. Do you think everything was done to make 
the soldier comfortable in the hospital?—I think my- 
self it has been wonderful how we managed the rations. 
I do not know how we gave them drinks at all. 


8574. Had you ever among any of your patients 
men in delirium requiring to go out to the latrine who 
went out by themselves, or for want of bed-pans wan- 
dering about the camp?—I do not think they ever 
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wandered for that. There was one man who was de- 
lirious and wandered, but I do not think he was look- 
ing for a bed-pan. 

8575. Was that man wounded in the head?—I am 
not sure, but one wandered out of the lines. 


8576. Is that the only case you have heard of a 
man wandering from his tent in delirium?—Yes, I 
think so. I do not remember another. 


8577. Admittedly there has been a want of bed-pans 
and other such accommodation during the great rush. 
You were only equipped for 520 men. Do you think 
the men suffered much from this lack of accommoda- 
tion?—I do not know about the suffering. I do not 
think the suffering was so great, because if the men 
were able to get out of bed they got out of bed. I 
think it may have injured them getting out of bed, 
but they did not suffer more by doing so. 

8578. Do you not think that the want of such very 
vital things was bad?—I think it was of importance, 
but if we had had more utensils and had not enough 
men to give them to the patients, or more Sisters, 
they would not have been much use. I think wey 
suffered from the want of bed-pans. and the want of 
someone to give them to them more frequently. 
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8579. (Presjdent.) I suppose there are no patients 
in the hospitals now who were here in May ?—I think 
they are all gone; I think the last man went about a 
month ago. 


8580. Is there anything else you would like to tell 
us ?—I think I have answered everything as well as I 
can. I would tell you if I could. I would only be too 
sorry for the patients if they suffered. The Sisters 
worked remarkably well and they never stinted them- 
selves. They did every single thing. The men got their 
nourishment from the Sisters day and night. 


8581. They got their medicines regularly and their food ? 
—They never missed them. They might have had a drink 
more, but they had their constant supply under many 
difficulties on account of the dreadful pressure. They 
kept us going morning, noon, and night, but they got 
their stimulants and drinks. 
the Sisters were so good about doing their work. I never 
saw anything so good as the Sisters were. We could 
have attended 520 beds beautifully, but we had so many 
more. They are now really having ‘holiday times, and 
I do nothing now but superintend. Then I did my share 
of the work. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Major Barrerr, recalled ;, and further Examined.* 


8582. (President.) I want to ask you a question 
about the mortality in the bell-tents; do you know 
anything about that ?—We have had none. 


8583. Not a single death in the bell-tents since you 
have been here?—Not one since the bell-tents have 
been erected. 


8584. What is the average time that a man is kept 
in a bell-tent?—It would vary with what was the 
matter with the man. If men came down, as they did, 
with blistered heel, they might be in the bell-tents for 
a fortnight, three weeks or a month; but if a man 
had any serious case he was forthwith removed to a 
marquee. I would not allow him in a bell-tent for 
another hour. 


8585. (Professor Cunningham.) Had you always 
room in the marquees?—No. - The system was that the 
conyalescents should occupy those tents, and in their 
places we took the serious cases. Now and again I 
should say there was a case in which a man had to be 
detained perhaps a day longer than I should have 
wished, but not more than twenty cases. If a vacancy 
occurred one day, and we had no room to transfer him 
that afternoon we transferred him the next morning. 


8586. What was the average number of patients in 
each bell-tent ?—Five. 

8587. Did you ever exceed it?—I exceeded it perhaps 
in one or two instances up to seven, but that was when 
we got an influx in the night. Sometimes in the night 
we had two train-loads in, and we had to accommodate 
the men. 


8588. (President.) How soon after the men arrived 
and were put in the bell-tents did the doctor examine 
them ?—They were examined at once on arrival. As 
the train came in with the men they were put in the 
bell-tents, and had food, and the doctor went round 
and saw every case and prescribed for it. 


8589. Would it happen that a man might remain 
the whole day in a bell-tent without being examined? 
—It would be utterly impossible. In addition to the 
doctor I saw him myself next morning. I never allowed 
a man to be admitted without seeing him myself, to 
see whether he was a serious or a trivial case. 
posed of the cases according to their urgency. I saw 


I should like you to know ~ 


I disomy 


every man myself unless he came in late in the even- 


ing, and then the official on duty saw him and pre- 
scribed for him, and he had as many blankets up to 
four as he liked to demand. The next morning I saw 


them all, and disposed of them. Perhaps next day we | 


got rid of 40 convalescents to the convalescent camp 
and other hospitals. 


8590. (Professor Cunningham.) Were you able to 
keep the men clean?—Yes. It was not like a standing 
hospital with bath-rooms and lavatories, and that sort 
of thing. There was nothing, however, to complain 
about. The men were well looked after. They were 
clean, and had everything they possibly could require. 
I used rather to try and find complaints, but I had no 
complaint. 
made them understand what they were to do in looking 
after the men. The men never complained to me. 


(The witness w'thdrew.) 
Adjourned to St. Andrew’s College. 





ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, BLOEMFONTEIN. 





Friday Afternoon, 31st August, 1900. 





PRESENT ; 
The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). 


Dr. W. 8. CaurcH. 


8590A. Statement by the Nursing Superintendent :— 


We commenced work on the 25th March. We had 
about 59 patients, mostly enteric. The staff con- 
sists of two Sisters besides myself, and about 
24 orderlies and attendants. We have never been 
over-crowded. We have never been short of food, 
and we have always had sufficient equipment. 
We have always had some fresh milk. Two or 
three patients have been admitted with bed sores. 
Our patients chiefly came from the 13th and 18th 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Major. J T. TENNANT, Secretary. 


Field Brigades. 
time to time been erected, so that we can now 
accommodate 69 patients. 


8590s. The Commissioners also saw Lieutenant Craw- 
ford, who is resident and in charge. A civil surgeon 
visits the hospital and is daily in consultation with him. 


Lieutenant Crawford stated :—We have never been 
short of equipment, and we have always been able to 
obtain anything we wanted. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


[| During the afternoon of this day the Commissioners also inspected the Volks’ Hospital, and Industrial Home. ] 


Adjourned until to-morrow at the Central Bureau, at 10 a.m, 





* NoTE.—This witness was first examined earlier in the day (vide page 251). 
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SEVENTEENTH DAY. 





CENTRAL BUREAU, BLOEMFONTEIN. 





Saturday Morning, 1st September, 1900. 





PRESENT ; 
The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). 


Sir Davip RicHMonp. 
Dr. W. S. CourcH. 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM, 
Mr. Freprertck Harrison. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Surgeon-Lieutenant JoHn Witi1aM Surru, called; and Examined. 


8591. (President.) When did you come out, Dr. 
‘Smith ?—TI sailed from London on the 8th March, with 
No. 9 General Hospital. I arrived at Cape Town on the 
1st April and here in Bloemfontein on the morning of 
the 7th April. 


— 8592. The personnel of your hospital arrived here 
before the equipment?—We brought some equipment 
up with us; four wagons arrived next day, on Sunday, 
8th April, and the rest came at intervals during the 
next fortnight. 5 


8593. Do you know at all what was the reason of the 
delay in sending up the rest of the equipment ?—On 
board the boat the forehold was unloaded in the after- 
noon of the day that we disembarked, and then it was 
said that the afterhold could not be unloaded until the 
horses had been taken off. 


8594. The rest of the equipment was in the after- 
hold ?—I understood so. 


8595. So that, as a matter of fact, you could not have 
got out the rest of the equipment from the ship until 
you got the horses out ?—The horses were, of course, in a 
square round the ship, and the hatches were in the 
centre of the square. Those hatches were open when we 
anchored, but they were closed down again until the 
horses were taken out. 


8596. That probably was the reason why the rest of 
the equipment was not landed from the ship as soon as 
the first part of the equipment ?—I cannot say it was im- 
possible to land it while the horses were still on board. 


8597. But that may have been the reason ?—That may 
have been the reason. 


8598. You have had considerable experience as a 
surgeon ; in fact, you are consultant surgeon to one of 
the Manchester hospitals ?—I am practising consulting 
surgeon in Manchester. 


8599. Do you know if any of the officials at the base 
were informed that the rest of the equipment had not 
been landed, or if they were told about the rest of the 
equipment being left behind ?—I think so. I remember 
hearing the disembarkation officer say, “I do not think 
we have trucks enough here to send up your equipment 
to-day, but it shall follow as soon as possible.” 


8600. You went off with your personnel and part of 
your equipment ?—Yes; we came off the same after- 
noon. In fact, the disembarkation -officer came on 
board and said, “Is No. 9 Hospital on board this boat, 
because it is to go to Bloemfontein to-night? It is 
urgently required.” 


_ 8601. Personally you do not know the reason why the 
rest of the equipment was delayed in being forwarded ? 
No. - 

_ 8602. How have you found the site of No. 9 Hospital 
answer for practical purposes?—I think the site has 
Proved admirable. 


_ 8603. We have seen the site, but we may as well 
get it on the Notes. Tt has been suggested that there 
might have been bad drainage coming into it from the 
Temount compound ?—No, the nearest remount com- 
pound is, I should say, 400 yards away from the hospi- 
tal, and on a lower level. 


8604. Yes; we have inspected the premises. Do you 
think it would be possible for drainage from the com- 
pound to come into the hospital ?—It would be quite 
impossible that any drainage could come near the 
hospital site. 


8605. Have you ever found the site flooded at all 
from rains so as to get into the tents, or interfere with 
the patients /—The tents have never been flooded. I do 
not think the trenches round the tents have ever had 
standing: water in them. We have only had rain, I 
think, on four occasions during the months we have 
been here. 


8606. When were you at the greatest pressure at No. 
9?—I think the firs} patient was admitted on the 23rd 
April. We began to have pressure about the Ist 
May, and the pressure lasted all through May and into 
June. 


8607. Were you able to meet it?—We were able to 
meet it. The hospital itself—the marquees—was 
erected and fit for occupation by the 20th April. I 
think the first patient was admitted the next day, but 
we had not many for a few days. I was put in charge 
of the surgical division, and I think my division was 
filled up on the 28th or 29th. If you will allow me to 
refer to my diary I can tell you the exact date. I 
generally jotted down the events each day. On Sunday, 
22nd April, I personally was superintending the un- 
loading of trucks all the morning—that was five trucks’ 
equipment which arrived the day before. The first 
patient was admitted on the 23rd. On the 24th there 
were 20 sick in. On the 29th the whole of my division 
was filled up by 260 patients, who came in in one day. 
So that on the 29th April you may say that the original 
hospital of marquees was filled up. Then that evening 
the P.M.O. said that on the morrow we were to have 150 
bell-tents erected. Those were erected on the Jd0th 
April, and bégan to be filled on the 1st May. 


8608. When did you get more marquees ?—We had 
more marquees before the end of May, I think. I can- 
not be sure about the date. 


8609. Were there a good many sick and wounded who 
could not be put in the marquees ?—There were a good 
many sick. We reserved a certain number of marquees 
for the wounded. 

8610. The wounded were kept separate from the 
enterics ?—Entirely. I was responsible for that, and 
I can say that that was entirely done. I am confident 
that only on one occasion was a wounded man put into 
a medical tent. That was one night about the 6th May, 
when all the hospital was full. One man who had been 
shot through the foot was put into a medical tent and 
kept there a few days until I had a bed ready for him 
in a surgical tent, and then he was moved. 


8611. He suffered no inconvenience ?—No. 
Sergeant Elliot, of Lumsden’s Horse. 

8612. Did he recover ?—Yes ; I operated upon him. 

8613. Did you often go into the bell-tents ?—TI had 
officially nothing to do with the bell-tents, but I often 
walked round that way. 


8614. I suppose you do not know much about how the 
men were treated in the bell-tents ?—No, I cannot say 
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thatIdo. Ihad sufficient to do, of course, to look after 
my own division. 

8615. So far as the marquees were concerned, which 
you principally attended to, were they ever over- 
crowded 2—No; there were never more than eight in a 
marquee, and we were fitted for eight beds in each 
marquee. On one or two occasions, when a large con- 
yoy of sick and wounded was expected, I went round in 
the evening and said to one or two convalescent patients 
—practically convalescent from wounds—that if a large 
number of wounded came in during the night they 
would probably have to get out on the floor. 


8616. Owing to having a siding at No. 9, it was the 
practice to send large convoys of wounded direct to 
your hospital, I think ?—They all came to our hospital. 


8617. And had from thence to be distributed ?—Yes. 


8618. So that very often a heavy convoy came at 
night, and you had to accommodate them somehow dur- 
ing that night?—Yes; that is still the custom. For 
instance, at 3 o'clock this morning a convoy came and 
was sent into our tents. They were sent out after they 
had had their breakfasts. 


8619. Were they always inspected on arrival ?—The 
orderly officer was always there to see them. In fact, 
with regard to nearly all the convoys that came during 
the rush in the first week in May, I myself was up to 
see them into the marquees and to see that they were 
comfortable. For several nights in succession I was up 
several hours to see the patients comfortably settled. 


8620. Did you ever run short of necessaries ?—Not of 
necessaries. 


8621. Of comforts?—Temporarily, occasionally. 


8622. Nothing to interfere seriously with the care of 
the sick and wounded ?—I do not think go. 


8625. You got some fresh milk?—A very smal] quan- 
tity during May. Personally I do not think that was a 
great drawback. I have carefully watched the cases 
of bad enteric since we hed fresh milk, and I do not 
think they have done better than the patients did 
during the rush when we had nothing but condensed 
milk. 

_ 8624. I understand that the water was boiled before 
it was mixed with the tinned milk?—I would not 
answer that it was done at first. We had cooking 
equipment for 520 patients. At one day’s notice that 
520 was expanded to, say, 1,500—I do not know the 
exact numbers. For a few days we had not boiler 
accommodation to boil the water necessary to make 
that large quantity of milk. Of course practically all 
the patients then were ill, so ill that they were not on 
rations but simply on milk and beef-tea ; and I think 
that for some time the milk was prepared by being 
mixed with a certain quantity of boiling water, and 
then diluted to the proper strength with water which 
might not have been boiled. 


8625. In what state was that ordinary water ?—lI. 
was very good. We had it from the railway well here. 
Of course, the water-works were cut off. As a matter 
of fact, we have used that water throughout as being 
better than the Bloemfontein town supply. 


8626. You did not use the Bloemfontein town 
supply ?7—No; even when it was put on we did not use 
it for drinking purposes. I am told by Dr. Savage, a 
friend of mine who has been in practice here for many 
years, that the railway well gives the best water in the 
town. He never traced a case of enteric to that well. 


8627. How long did the non-boiling of water last ?— 
I cannot say how long. Within a short time after the 
increase we got a number of Sawyer’s stoves, and we 
were able to boil much more water then. 


8628. One witness has described the mixing of the 
milk with the water as being done in baths. 
at our inspection yesterday the so-called baths. They 
are large zinc pails which may be looked upon as baths, 
but they were always kept for that purpose alone, I 
think 7—Oh, yes. 


8629. They were n i i 
rea ee. i ot baths in the ordinary sense of 

8630. They were special tin things kept for that pur- 
pose only?—Yes. They were simply called baths, be- 
cause of their size, and they were convenient because 
there was so much milk te be mixed. You can under- 
etand what the mixing of three pints of milk a day for 
2,500 patients meant. : 


90351. Did you ever hear of any delirious patient 


We saw 
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running about the hospital, escaping from the bell- 
tents ?—I heard of one man, but he was not a delirious — 
patient; he was a man of wandering mind who 
wandered out one day. | 
8632. Is that the only case you ever heard of }—Yes_ 
One man escaped who was picked up at a field hospital 
somewhere, but I do not think he was delirious from 


enteric. I never heard so. 
‘ 


8633. So far as the marquees were concerned, did 
you have sufficient nurses ?—Yes. “2 
‘ 


8634. And orderlies?—And orderlies. 


8635. Many of the orderlies were not trained men, I 
believe ?—Of course the hospital had a very small pro- 
portion of R.A.M.C. men in its original composition. — 
We came out with 135 orderlies, personnel, and of those» 
only 17 were R.A.M.C. men. We had 50 St. John’s” 
Ambulance men, 30 medical students from Edinburgh 
and London—of course those were volunteers—and the 
rest were from the North London ‘Brigade Bearer Com- 
pany of Stretcher Bearers. . 

8636. How did the non-trained men do their work 4 
Admirably, I think. Most of the St. John’s Ambulance. 
men were almost nurses by instinct. Some of them 
were no good, and of course they were put on for 
fatigue duty, to dig trenches and put the camp in 
order, and so on. . , 

8637. Did you find many patients arrive with bed- 
sores ?—Some had bed-sores—not a large proportion. 


8638. About what proportion?—I really could not 
tell you. | 
8639. Not a serious proportion ?—Not a serious pro- 
portion. 
8640. Have you known any patients who came from 
the Glen Field Hospital ?—I remember we had some 
down from Glen. : : 
8641. Did they strike you as being in a particularly 
bad condition ?—Not worse than the others, as far as 
IT remember. My division was mostly filled up from thd 
Guards’ Field Hospital—we had a large number of 
Coldstream and Grenadier Guards. Some of them were 
very ill. a 
8642. Did you get enough water for your purposes + 
We had to be very careful. ay 
8643. You never ran short of drinking water “ae 


8644. You had water sufficient to supply the sick ?— 
We could have done with more water tor the purposes 
of ablution. For some time it was impossible to get 
hot water to wash the patients with. 


8645. (Dr. Church.) Are the members of your staff 
who had more to do with the medical side still here !— 
With the marquees? q 

8646. And with the bell-tents?—The civil surgeons 
who had charge of the bell-tents under Major Barrett 
are still here. About half-a-dozen were put on duty, 
in the bell-tents under Major Barrett, and at any rate 
three or four of them are still here. ‘ 


8647. Perhaps you would rather they told us about, 
the condition of the bell-tents about the 25th April 4 
The bell-tents were not put up on the 25th April. - They 
were only erected on the d0th April, and occupied op 
the 1st May. - 
8648. Then Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s date is wrong !— 
is quite wrong. The bell-tents were put up first on the 
30th April, and Major Barrett came on the 1st May 
and took over the charge. a 
8649. (President.) Did you hear anything about @ 
corpse being stuck into a lavatory in this hospital !— 
No, we had nothing of that sort. We had a mortuary 
the other side of the donga. 4 
8650. Where the dead were always taken?—Yes, 
quite apart from the camp. 
8651. (Dr. Church.) Then you would not like to say 
anything about this statement :—“A fortnight after 
my first visit, on the 9th April, I paid another visit 
which disclosed the following state of things—noe 
further equipment than two marquees and a few bell- 
tents, no addition of staff or anything else. Ther 
were 316 patients, of whom half were typhoids »97—We 
did not have 316 patients on the 25th April. ; 


8652. (President.) I think that’ refers to the 12th. 
Brigade Field Hospital. We found out that Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts was really referring not to the 9th General Hos- 
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pital but te the 12th Brigade Field Hospital ?—On the 
20th April we had about 70 patients, and I note here 
that about 50 patients were admitted that day— 
Grenadiers and Coldstream Guards. ~ 

8653. Where was the 12th Brigade Field Hospital 
located ?—I think it was the other side of the town 
from us. 


8654. It is not here now, is it?—No, it was evacuated 
and moved out on the 1st May with the advance. 


8655. It was strictly a field hospital, was it not?—I 
know nothing whatever about it. 


8656. (Professor Cunningham.) A statement was 
made by Mr. Burdett-Coutts which possibly you may 
help us to understand more fully. He says: “In No. 
9 General Hospital there was no attempt at classifi- 
cation” ’—That is quite wrong. The cases were most 

carefully classified, and have been all the time. As 1 
say, the surgical cases have always from the first been 
kept entirely apart from the medical cases. That TI 
have most carefully carried out. Enterics have always 

_been kept together as far as possible. Of course you 
will understand that during the rush, when there were 
only a few beds vacant during the night, cases had to 
be put in tents where there was a bed vacant. But 
as soon as possible the cases were sifted out and all the 
bad patients were collected together in the top marquee 
of each line, that is to say, in each division, in order 
that they might be nursed by one special orderly at 
night, and so on. They were collected together simply 
for convenience of nursing. 


8657. That might happen perhaps in the bell-tents 
which were used as receiving tents, but it would be 
only a temporary occurrence ?—Of course the serious 
eases were never put into the bell-tents if we had room 
in the marquees. They were at once brought out of the 
train, and carried on stretchers into the marquees. It 
was only the convalescent patients who could walk and 
carry their kits that were put into the bell-tents. The 
next morning their temperature was taken. Major 
Barrett used to come to me every morning and say, 
“We have so many patients who require to be moved 
into marquees. Can you make beds for them?” I 
went every day and took a list of the convalescent 
patients who were able to get up, and I sent them 
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across to the bell-tents, 
in exchange. 


8658. Was it possible to carry out classification to any 
great extent in the bell-tents?-I cannot say with re- 
gard to the bell-tents. In the bell-tents the cases were 
mostly convalescents. If a man was seriously ill he was 
moved over to the marquees as soon as it was possible 
to receive him. 


8659. Did you find that the. assistance you obtained 
from the female nurses was sufficient?—Yes. Of course 
they superintended the orderlies in the discharge of their 
duties. We had always one Sister to each line of five 
marquees, and I think that was sufficient. We had 
never fewer than twenty sisters in the hospital. You 
will understand the Sisters attended to the marquees 
only ; they did not go to the bell-tenis, 


8660. (Sir David Richmond.) You say that a convoy 
came in to your hospital this morning about 3 o’c’ock? 
—Yes, of about 44. 

8661. Is it customary for the whole medical staff to 
attend when a conyoy arrives with wounded ?—No, 
The orderly officer is always summoned. 

8662. And he has sufficient men with him to carry the 
patients in?—Yes; there is a Sergeant-major, and a 
suffic'ent detachment is turned out. The convoys that 
come down are all convalescent now; no man requires 
to be carried in. The serious cases are sent down in a 
hospital train. 

8653. What was the custom formerly? Was the medi- 
cal officer required to turn out and make some classifi- 
cation at first, or were the patients just turned in ?— 
They were all classified. During May, when seriously 


and received very sick patients 


sick or seriously wounded men were brought in, you 


may take it there were generally two, three, or more 
medical officers at the train sorting out the cases, and 
deciding which should be sent to marquees and which 
to bell-tents. 

8664. No matter what time of night?—No matter 
what time of night. Personally I did not go down to 
the train because I stopped at the marquees to tell the 
orderlies which marquees to put the patients in, so as 
to differentiate between the surgical marquees and the 
medical marquees. 


8665. It was not left to the orderlies?—Never. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Major Warson, called; and Examined. 


8666. (President.) You have ‘een in charge of the In- 
dustrial Schools Hospital from the time it was used as 
a hospital, have you not?—Not entirely. It had been 
partly opened by the Volks’ people for the accommoda- 
tion of the Boers before we came in here. It was up- 
stairs only. They had their own beds. They had 
equipped the hospital with the school beds and the boys 
things. But after I took it over in April I equipped it 
thoroughly from top to bottom with No. 10 General 
stores. 

8667. You took it over from the time it was used as 
an English hospital?—Nearly so. But they treated our 
wounded as well, and when we came in we found a 
great many of our men here. 

8668. Under Boer treatment ?—Yes. 


8669. But from the time it came under English 
Management you were here /—Yes. 

_ 8670. In what condition did you find the building 
When you first arrived ?—It was very dirty compared to 
our standard. 

8671. What did you do?—I had a squad of 16 
men with buckets and disinfectant—‘Izal”—and we 
Scrubbed it from top to bottom three or four times w:th 
the disinfectant before we put in any bedding at all 
belonging to us. 

8672. Have you been able to keep it thoroughly clean 
ever since?—Yes; there has been no difficulty at all. 

8675. Have you suffered very much from insects ?— 
Not now, not after we thoroughly cleansed it. It has 
been practically in the same condition that you saw it 
in yesterday, except that in the wet weather the floors 
were dirty from the mud carried in. 

8674. We have been over that hospital, so that I need 
not ask you questions about its site, its rooms, or its 
present condition. Have you ever been overcrowded 
there?—Only once. Our normal number is 100, and I 
have had beds for 100; but we have had 103—never 
more. 


5892. 


8675. So that you have always had a sufficient staff 
to look after your patients?—They have always looked 
well after them, but they have had to take it out of 
themselves. 


8676. You could only do the work by working over- 
time ?—I will just give you my time bill for May. We 
have a roster from which we strike off everyone after 
they have done so many hours and are entitled to so 
many ‘hours’ sleep. During the busy season in May, 


the week after Lord Roberts left here, patients began 


to come in, and our staff was working 30 hours out 
of every 48. In addition to that there was 
always one—practically myself amongst the officers— 
who got up to look after the night work, the trains 
coming in. 
called up, and many times, three nights in succession, 
they would have to walk to the station to meet a con- 
voy coming in, and sometimes have to carry the men 
up on the stretchers. All this in addition to doing 
50 hours out of 48. 


8677. When you had vacancies, they were filled up: 
from those arriving at the siding of No. 9 General Hos- 
pital?—Not at that time; that is later. We used to 
come to the station here for them. They were left on 
the siding just below No. 9, and when No. 9 was filled 
up—I gave them a lst of vacancies every day—they 
sent the residue or as many as I could take. But 
during the busy season we attended the train for about 
three weeks. 


8678. And removed the patients by ambulances ?— 
Yes, and by stretchers. There was a continuous supply 
night and day. There was no hour of the night when 
there was not an ample supply of hot milk, beef-tea, 
and stimulants for those arriving. 

8679. The Commission has had experience of the am- 
bulances because the members have tried them. What 
de you think of them?—They are very poor. 

8680. Do not they strike you as being heavy and cum- 
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brous?—They are most cumbrous things, and they jolt 
you nearly to death. 

8681. Does not it strike you they might be improved ? 
—There might be a very great improvement, they 
might be made much lighter and stronger. 

6662. They are extremely heavy Yes ; and the hand 
ambulances are the same. 

8683. How many patients do the big wagons take —_ 
Two lying down, and ten mules are required to take them. 
It is ridiculous. ‘Chere might be a very great 1mprove- 
ment all round in our transport. 

8684. In what condition did you find that the men 
arrived at the station?—Some were very poor. 

8685. They came from the front?—Yes. 

8686. Did you notice any difference in the condition 
of the men in respect to where they came from?—Yes, 
I have found Zand River and up there a very bad type 
of typhoid. 

8687. I mean as to the condition that they were in 
from being looked after during the journey?—A great 
many of them came down without anyone to look after 
them. There was no spare medical man to come down 
with them. Many times there used to be a single truck 
come in joined on to another train. They could not 
send a medical man to look after a few, and they gave 
them all the comforts they had and sent them on here. 
1 neve had as many as 440 in one night, and have been 
there all night, and Colonel Exham, the P.M.O., has 
been there as well. We had 448 one night, and we fed 
everyone at the station, and picked about 100 of the 


worst cases and took them on in ambulances, and sent 


aout 350 to Springfontein. Everyone was fed and 
served out with two extra blankets in addition to what 
he had. 

£688. Do you know personally of any cases where the 
men were left remaining at the station for some hours? 
—Yes. Sometimes when they were sending odd trucks 
down like that, they neglected to wire or to send word 
they were coming, and we did not know for some time 
after they had been here, and then it would take per- 
hats a quarter of an hour for a messenger to ride to me. 


8589. There was no officer kept permanently at the 
railway station ?—Not at that time. 

8690. When was that first altered?—At the end of 
May. Whenever we got a telegram saying there was a 
train coming, then we had them on night and day till 
that train arrived. Sometimes it was twelve hours, and 
{ bav- known the train fifteen hours late; but still we 
had a relay from my hospital there with medical com- 
fo1ts. We were close at hand, and whenever a train 
arrived one of the orderlies ran up to my place and 
then we had the beef-tea, milk, etc., taken down. 


8691. Do you think it often occurred that you were not 
notified Not above three or four times altogether. I 
remember the occasion of eight men in one truck. The 
railway people had shunted them on a siding, and then 
after we had done what there was to do at the station, 
they brought them on in front of the platform. 


8692. And the railway authorities had not notified you 
in any way?—No. On another occasion I personally 
carried all the sick out on my own back. The ambulances 
were about a quarter of a mile down the line. The 
carriages had been shunted, and as two of them were 
Colonel 
Exham was on the platform, but it was two hours before 
he got notice of another wagon being shunted accidentally. 
They had taken off the wrong wagon and it was a quarter 
to half a mile down the line. Colonel Exham asked me 
at once if I would go down and look after the men, and 
I took an ambulance along the siding and carried the sick 
on my back out of the wagon to the ambulance. But 
these were things no medical foresight could foresee ; we 
could not foresee that the railway people would shunt one 
wagon off our wrain. 


8693. Was not there a general rule that when sick and 
wounded men were being sent down, the medical officer 
who sent them or had charge of them should inform you 
by telegram?—Yes. ‘The wires were always at our com- 
mand, and we paid nothing for their use. They always 
gaye us precedence, and there was no difficulty at the 
station at all about anything of that sort. Sometimes the 
civ surgeon up at the other end in sending a few men 
down forgot to wire us, and when they arrived it naturally 
took an hour or two before we could reach them. 


8694. (Dr. Church.) Had you your own ambulances 
attached to yvou?—We had our own stretchers, but the 


\The witness withdrew.) 
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Medical Corps have no ambulances. We always depend 
upon the Army Service Corps, and we had very few 
left after Lord Kitchener took them. s 


8695. For hospital work it would be a great cont 
venience if you had your own transport?—It would, 
indeed ; then we would not always have to go and beg it, | 


8096. (President.) Has there been any delay as far 13 
you are aware in getting ambulances /—Yes, we have been 
short of transport. I will show you how easily the little 
transport that we had could be knocked up if it had not 
been judiciously used. Very few trains ever came within 
two hours of the time telegraphed, and if you did not 
have your ambulance there to meet the train then you 
would be doing wrong. It was from two to fourteen hours 
sometimes when they came in, and we could not keep 
the mules waiting. ‘They had been working ail day and 
it would have killed off the few we had. Therefore we 
very often had to utilise hand stretchers and carry them 
to the nearest place. i 

8697. That would not be a bad way for the patient ?— 
It is much better for the patient than a cart. 


8698. (Dr. Church.) It would be a great convenience, - 
too, if you had at a place like this, not perhaps in the 
field, wheel ambulances that could be wheeled by a man? 
—There are what are called wheeled ambulances, but 
we have none. ~ ae 
8699. Would they be very convenient?—Yes, where 
you can dift a stretcher on a couple of wheels. In that 
way one man could take two patients where it now takes 
four men to carry one. They are very light and easy 
going for almost any kind of country, especially with 
indiarwbber tyres. Ne 
8700. (Sir David Richmond.) Besides being short of 
ambulances you think the ambulances you had were 
clumsy and unworkable?—Very poor. i 
8701. They were of great weight and required a great 
deal more horse and mule power than they should have 
done ?—Yes. a whe 
8702. And to that extent the mule power was wasted? 
—Wasted on the cart itself. Perhaps you have never © 
seen an Indian dhoolie. An Indian gentleman whose — 
name I forget sent us 20 beautiful things that take six 
men and only require two horses. They are a great im-— 
provement on ours. on 
8703. Do you think that the sick and wounded must 
have suffered a great deal more than they should have 
done by being conveyed in these ambulance wagons ?— 
Yes, more than if they had had decent ones. The bullock- 
wagon is even worse, and we had most of them. They 
are awful things. me 
8704. (President.) What we call the ox-wagons ?—Yes ; 
they are worse. vg 
8705. (Sir David Richmond.) You are quite clear that 
ihe wounded man may be much better looked 
as regards his conveyance?—Yes. I do not think it 
would cost more. Wagons could be made very much 
lighter and more comfortable and take more people for 
the same size. The room is very badly utilised in the 
present wagons. They take two, but you could easily 
have four lying down. All the under space is unutilised. 
a 

8706. (Professor Cunningham.) Can you give us the 
history of the present ambulance wagon 1—I¢ has not been 
changed for a great number of years. — 
8707. When was it first introduced ?—I cannot tell ye ee 
8708. Does it go back 20 years?—I daresay it will in” 
our country, but in India we are much further forward. — 


8709. I am speaking about the wagons they have here 
now ?—I do not think they have had any improvement 
for 20 years, but I cannot tell you exactly. a 

8710. (President.) Have you any other information 
you can give us?—I have no other information, unles 
you desire to know anything about the personnel of | 
hospitals. The P.M.O.’s and the Surgeon-General here 
practically had to depend upon volunteer help. Ail my 
hospital was run with volunteers except two recruits I 
brought out from Aldershot from our own corps. =~ 

8711. Do you know anything about the Glen F 
Hospital?—No. I have always been connected with the 
Volks’ and the Industrial. ; 

8712. Do you know where the 12th Brigade Field Hos 
pital was put?—No; I just know about the gener 
hospitals. ee 
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Colonel Exnam, called ; and Examined. 


8713. (President.) You arrived in Bloemfontein, I 
believe, on, the 23rd April ?—Yes, I came up with Surgeon- 
General Wilson. 


8714. And I believe you became P.M.O. here when 


- Colonel Stevenson left on May 1st?—Yes, I was gradu- 


here ?—The supervision of everything. 


ally taking over from Colonel Stevenson. I worked 


separately from May Ist. 
8715. Stating it shortly, what are your duties as P.M.O. 
I look after the 
general arrangements, the reception of the sick, and 
making accommodation for them, attending to the transfer 
_of sick down country, looking after hospital trains running 
up and down to Cape Town, and in fact the general super- 
vision of everything. 

8716. When you became P.M.O. did you find a great 
tush of sick and wounded ?—The rush commenced just 
afterwards, when the advance took place. Every field 
hospital had to be cleared out. When the men com- 
menced to move to the front a great number broke down 
and came back, and then the real rush commenced. 


8717. Was it not rather bad about the middle of April ? 
—I was not here then. When I came here Nos. 8 and 9 
General Hospitals were getting thoroughly well open, 
getting their equipment out, their beds opened, and ex- 
tending as far as possible. On the 30th April we added 
very largely to their accommodation by getting a large 
number of ibell-tents, about 150 in one dot and then 30 
more. We had between 180 and 200 tents. Besides 
that, we got a lot of marquees very shortly afterwards over 
the establishment of marquees. We added 25 each from 
the Ordnance and about half a dozen more from different 
sources. ith regard to equipping these, No. 10 General 
Hospital had come up with all its equipment. The 
buildings had already been equipped to a certain extent. 
Except the things that they wanted to add to that equip- 
ment, to replace a few stretchers here and there and 
inferior classes of bedsteads, all their surplus equipment 
we utilised to extend Nos. 8 and 9, distributing all their 
surplus equipment, bedding, bedsteads, mattresses, and 
things like that, so that both Nos. 8 and 9, instead of 
denpending on what hey brought up, had a very large 
amount of equipment added to them and were able to 
take in far and away mire of the sick than they were 
established for. 

8718. When the advance took place from here towards 
Kroonstad the field hospitals had to accompany the forces ? 


Pp —VYes. 


8719. Up to that time they had been utilised here ?— 
Yes. Then they emptied the sick from all the field hos- 
pitals and from Post Town, Thabanchu, Sanna’s Post, and 
different parts around the country, the sick were brought 
in and put into the general hospitals as the troops had 
to move. : 


8720. Mr. Burdett-Coutts in his evidence chiefly com- 
plains of the 12th Brigade Field Hospital’—It was 
not under me. I have never been in the field hospitals. 


_ They belonged to a division, the 6th Division, 12th and 


exactly, as it was not under me. 


idth Brigades. 

8721. When did they leave here ?—One left before the 
other, but I could not give the exact date. They left in 
driblets. As part of the division went away the first 
half of the field hospital would go, and then the next 
half, 

8722. Had they left here before you took over your 
position ?—No. ‘ 

8723. Did they leave soon after ?—I think the last 
part left about a month afterwards. I could not say 
There is a separate 
P.M.O. for each division. 

8724. Strictly speaking that was a field hospital 
organised for frontal duties ?—Exactly. There were 
two field hospitals, one for each brigade. The organisa- 


_ tion is one field hospital for each brigade. 


hospitals ?—No. 


8725. They were never intended to be stationary 
The whole of the field hospitals of our 
division as a division were marched off. 
8726. But these field hospitals had to be used practi- 
cally as stationary hospitals, had not they ?—As tem- 


parary stationary hospitals. 


» 
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8727. Do you know who was P.M.O. of the 12th 


Brigade Field Hospital ?—Not of the hospital itself. 


Cclonel Gubbins was the P.M.O. of the whole division. 
3892. 


oy 


8728. Where is he now?—He is in Pretoria. 


8729. Do you know who was in command of the Glen 
Field Hospital ?—No. 
8750. You know nothing about the field hospitals ?— 


Nothing at all; they were not under me in any way 
whatever. 


8751. When you became P.M.O. was there sufficient 
accommodation for the sick and wounded in the town ? 
—Yes, there was ample accommodation for what were 
in then. 


8752. Then you had a great access immediately after 
the advance towards Kroonstad?—Immediately the 
advance commenced and afterwards. When the force 
marched a few days the men broke down. The men 
had tried to go on, but when they commenced the rough 
life disease broke out amongst them. 


8753. What steps did you take to prepare for that or 
to meet it ?—As I have said, by adding very largely to 
the accommodation of both Nos. 8 and 9 General 
Hospitals. 


8734. Did you take any buildings in the town ?—No. 


8755. It was suggested you might have taken certain 
buildings that are mentioned; the Dutch Church, the 
English Church, and the Roman Qatholic Church ?—T 
never looked into the Dutch Church, but I have been in 
the Cathedral, and a more unsuitable building for a 
hospital I could not imagine. It was absolutely un- 


suitable; dark, windows right up by the ceiling, no. 


ventilation down below at all. It would ba quite un- 
suitable, particularly for fever cases. 

87356. Would there have been any other difficulties in 
utilising them ?—TI do not know. 

8747. They were in your opinion unsuited ?—-I would 
not use the Cathedral as a hospital. 

8738. They had been considered ?—-As far as I know. 
Wher I took over from Colonel Stevenson i asked hia 
whether he had looked into the question about tI uild- 


ings, and he said yes, and that every building he con- 
Talso 


sidered suitable for a hospital had been atilised. 


Col. Exham. 
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asked him whether all equipment suitable for nospital . 


work, such as bedsteads, etc., had been bought up in 
the town. 
those matters. Then there were the hotels. The rooms 
were all small with one bed in nearly every room; most 
of the rooms were unsuitable for a hospital. The Town 
Hall is mentioned as one of the places, but the Town 
Hall is flanked by two streets with very small space 
around it where latrines or wash-houses could be put 
or the sanitary washing of clothes and disinfecting 
attended to. Everything would have to be done in the 
open street. Then Mr. Burdett-Coutts made a remark 
that there were plenty of ordinary dwelling houses. He 
said that he occupied a house in which from 40 to 50 
patients could have been put. I looked into that house, 
and if every room was occupied by patients, and there 
were none for establishment, nurses, or anything else, 
the most patients you could have put into it weuld 
have been 14. 


8759. (Sir David Richmond.) Without allowing for 
the staff?—Yes. It is an ordinary six-roomed house. 
The drawing-room might have held three or four 
patients. There was the dining-room, and the ordinary 
small bed-rooms. 


8740. (Dr. Church.) If you had taken too many of 
these private houses it would have enormously in- 
ereased the labour of attending to the patients ?—It 
would have been impossible in many respects. For in- 


stance, in cooking you would have to provide a cook for- 


each building. That would have been a matter of im-- 
possibility. Even when we advertised for extra cooks: 
if was imposs'ble to get them, and with our own estab- 
lishment we could not have had such a large number as 
that. One or two men with an orderly to assist in the 
kitchen could get through the cooking for a large 
number. 


8741. Speaking generally, you think it was impossible 
to utilise small houses because of the difficulty of 
attendance /—Yes. 

8742. (President.) We know there was a very large 
number of sick and wounded here in the middle of May 
or towards the end of May. As a matter of detail, Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts says that on the 22nd or 23rd of Mar 
you told him in your own words that in the previous 


KK2 


He said yes; therefore, I did not go into 
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fortnight you had sent down from Bloemfontein 5,000 _ 


men, which: left another 5,000 at Bloemfontein. Wad 
you at any time at Bloemfontein 10,000 men sick and 
wounded /—No, I have never made such a statement. 
I can give you a statement showing the number which 
were in hospital each day. This statement will show the 
daily number in each hospital in Bloemfontein from 
the 1st May up to the 8th August (when I made it out), 
except the Langman, the Portland, and the Irish Hos- 
pitals for the first 14 days in May. I had not those 
numbers available. The largest number of men that 
we had in the hospitals, exclusive of the field hospitals 
of the 6th Division, which I had not under me, was 
4,098, and in addition on that day we had 178 officers. 
We had had previously a higher number of officers, 
212, but on ‘that day we had only 3,408 men. 


Vide Appendix—Exham 1. 


8743. Can you give me an outside number of sick 
and wounded at any one time who would have been at 
Bloemfontein, including the field hospitals and any 
hospitals in the town. I am speaking of. course of 
our sick and wounded ?—I believe, taking those two 
field hospitals, it would have run to very nearly 4,900. 


8744. Not more than 5,000 at the outside ?—It would 
not have exceeded 5,000, and it would have been only 
for a day or so if it did. With regard to the transfer of 
the patients to the base; I never stated that 5,000 had 
gone down in a fortnight. I had, when Mr. Burdett- 
Ooutts spoke to me about them, [these figures before me 
showing the numbers transferred on the different dates 
and by different trains. 


8745. It is not a fact that 5,000 or anything like it 
were sent down in the previous fortnight?—No. This 
other statement gives the numbers transferred day by 
«day to the base.* 


8746. (Professor Cunningham.) Roughly speaking 
what was the largest number that ever went down in 
any one fortnight ?—I should think 1,800 to 2,000. I 
could easily get it for any fortnight. 


8747. (President.) However, you put this in because 
it shows the number absolutely transferred /—Yes, that 
shows the number of sick and wounded sent down from 
here. That does not include the number that passed 
through our hospitals and went back to duty or to any 
ponrat escent camp here. Those are the transfers to the 

ase. 


*Vide Appendiz—Ezham 2. 


8748. That is evidently what Mr. Burdett-Coutts is 
referring to, because he says “Sent down from Bloem- 
fontein” ?—That is in connection with a statement of 
his in which he says there were 20,000 sick and wounded 
in South Africa and contrasted that with Mr. Wyndham’s 
figures. Mr. Burdett-Coutts made a mistake in regard 
to that point because he said in his account the 20,000 
took in 1,000 at Norval’s Pont. There is no hospital for 
1,000. beds at Norval’s Pont. There is only the Hdin- 
burgh Hospital there for 130 beds. There is a con- 
yalescent camp there which is not a hospital. 


8749. It has been suggested that at the time of pres- 
sure more doctors and equipment could have been sent 
up directly the line was open. What do you say to 
that ?—It is scarcely within my province. Of course I 
have very little experience of what the line was down 
below, orw hat was available, but I do not think we ever 
suffered here—certainly not while I was here—from a 
want of sufficient medical officers. We had enough to 
carry on and attend to the patients and we had the 
necessary equipment. Of course there were occasionally 
some items of medical equipment that we wanted a little 
extra of, but we got them as they could be got. The 
Ordnance made every endeavour to get up extra equip- 
ment that was required. 


8750. Do you know anything about the delay in 
setting up the equipment of No. 9 and No. 10 General 
Hospitals?—No, it had arrived when I came here. 
In that connection I may make one remark with 
regard to the personnel of No. 9 I see that Mr. 
Burdett-Coutis said that the personnel of No. 9 was 
lying idle all that time. They were here and they had 
their tents, but no equipment; so he thought they could 
not do anything. I have made enquiries into that and 
I find the personnel of No’ 9 was distributed about 
through other hospitals until their own hospital equip- 
ment was here, both in the field and general hospitals, 
and some of their officers were even sent up the line. 
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8751. So the want of equipment did not prevent 
their services being utilised?—No. All the personnel, 
particularly the nurses, were employed in the town 
before the hospitals were opened -up. ee 


8752. (Dr. Church.) There should have been more 
accommodation ?/—Of course that is so. 


8753. What measures did you take to provide in- 
creased accommodation in Nos. 8 and 9 Generali Hos- 
pitals?—That is what I mentioned before with regard — 
to marquees. We had a large number of marquees 
to each hospital—all the marquees we could possibly | 
get—some store tents (which are very large single 
fly-tents) and we added bell-tents; we added about 
180 to one and 200 bell-tents to another. To each 
hospital we added ail the bedsteads we could possibly 
get up. There were several bedsteads here being — 
utilised in other hospitals in the buildings, and when — 
No. 10 took over the buildings we utilised these 
bedsteads and the stretchers. A large number of 
stretchers were sent up. A stationary hospital carries 
stretchers with it as part of its equipment, but being © 
here and employed in the buildings, it gave us the use 
of the whole of the stretchers and we added them to 
No. 9 General Hospital. 


8754. We know stretchers make very good beds?—. 
Yes. We got a large number of maitresses in ad- 
dition to the beds. We could put the mattresses on 
the ground to accommodate the patients on. We drew 
large quantities of blankets from the Ordnance, as 
many blankets as we wanted. We also drew a large 
number of waterproof sheets. I know one hospital — 
drew 600 waterproof sheets, so that every man could 
have a waterproof sheet to lie down upon. All the © 
spare equipment of No. 10 which was not wanted in — 
the buildings we distributed over both these two 
hospitals, adding very largely to the accommodation. — 

8755. You had to employ extra orderlies in the 
hospitals'as you had an increased number of patients ? 
—yYes. 

8756. How did you select them; or did you select 
them in any way ?—We applied in the usual way, tha? 
is, for men who have been passed as unfit for hard 
active work at the front, but fit for garrison duty, all 
men suffering from trivial complaints, such ag vari: | 
cocele, varicose veins, flat foot, hernia, and all that 
sort of thing which prevented men from being able — 
to go to the front, and who were unable to march. — 
Those are the men which are selected by the medical - 
officers as fit for garrison duty, but unfit for active 
duties at the front. We got some of these men first — 
from the 6th Division, and afterwards from the Rest — 
Camp. A statement has been made to the effect that 
all fever convalescents were nursing other fever pa- 
tients, but that is not the case at all. ; ( 


8757. The same observation has been made, I believe, ” 
about the number of orderlies employed on night 
duties in hospitals?—I saw a statement that in No. 
9 General Hospital there were two nuzses and only 
twelve orderlies on duty. I have made enquiries as — 
to the numbers, and I find that in No. 9 General Hos- — 
pital the number regularly detailed every night during — 
May—during the time of the greatest pressure, was — 
94, in two relays of 47 each. on t 


8758. Would that be typical of the other hospitals? 2 
—Yes. I have seen the night duty party parading — 
when I have been going round No 8, and my estimate 
was about 50 or 60 men. I made enquiries yesterday 
of Major Barrett, who has been examined, and I got 
a definite statement from him. He informs me tha 
94 was the number on duty, and that he never had less — 
than about 50. rz . 

8759. Now with regard to milk. It has been sug- 
gested that more fresh milk could have been procured ;— 
what have you to say as to that?—We had from 2,000_ 
to 2,500 patients in hospital who would have required | 
milk. If you estimate about three pints for each of 
these that would make nearly 6,000 pints of milk. 
We know very well that in a country like this the 
area from which it would have been feasible to bring 
milk in, fresh and fit for use, could not carry the num-— 
ber of cattle to supply that amount of milk. 3 


8760. Did you use every possible endeavour to secure — 
as much good and fresh milk as you cculd?—Yes. The 
Army Service Corps and myself were in communication, 
and they were making every endeavour to get in milk. © 
They were bringing in milk from places eight or nine — 
miles away, with the result that very often the milk 
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_ time he broke out in the morning. 


naked and he was taken into the field hospital. 


as the man was not in any hospital. 
of the Rest Camp or the Regimental Camo. 
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turned. It is nearly impossible to bring enough fresh 


_ milk even now to supply the whole wanis of the place. 


8761. Still more was that the case in May, I sup- 
pose?—Yes. We have even had the milk boiled on 
the farms so as to try and bring it 1p all right, but 
the moment it is put into the sterilisers it turns. 

8762. A statement has been made about delirious 
patients wandering about the camps; have you ever 
heard of it?—I have made careful enquires as to that, 
and I find only two such cases can be traced of men 
getting out of hospital. One man got out of the 6th 
Division Field Hospital and was brought into’ the 
Raadzaal. He was fully clothed when he got in there, 
and he recovered perfectly. 

8765. What brigade of the 6th Division was it, do 
you know?—I am not quite certain. Ii, was the 12th 
or 15th Brigade. He was missed immediately. ‘The 
party from this field hospital arrived at the Raadzaal 
very shortly after him. They had traced him, and had 
been hunting all over the place for him from the 
He was brought in 
in his uniform. 

8764. (Sir David Richmond.) Was he jelirious ’—He 
was to a certain extent. Curiously enough, the man’s 
temperature never rose after he got into the Raadzaal ; 
he never had a rise of temperature afterwards, although 
he was a little bit queer in his head for a few days. 
‘He recovered perfectly afterwards. 

8765. (President.) What was he suffering from ?— 
He had fever. He broke out, and from what 
I cowd make out about him he was found on the 
doorstep of a private house, and the people there had 
given him a good bowl of porridge and milk. It did 
not interfere with him. It seemed to bring down his 
temperature, and he got on all right. 

8766. What is the other instan2e?—The other in- 
stance was of a man getting out of No. 9. He was 
traced by the police. They found hin and took. him 
into the 13th Brigade Field Hospital. Those are the 
only two instances. 

8767. What was that man suffering from?—He was 
suffering from fever, too. 

8768. (Dr. Church.) Was he a sergeant of the Innis- 
Kjllings?—I do not know. The first one was not. I 
did not see any statement that he was a sergeant, 
and, therefore, I did not make any special enquiries. 


8769. My reason: for asking is because a patient 
whose evidence we have taken stated tnat he was in 
the same marquee with a fever patient in No, 9 
who escaped in a state of nudity; I thought it might 
be the same man you were referring to?’—The only case 
of a man wandering about in a state of nudity, which 
I have been able to trace, and know of myself, was 
that of a lunatic. It was a case of a young soldier 
getting insane shortly after he arrived from home. 
He was found near the Rest Camp wandering chee 

e 
has been passed as a lunatic, and he is now in the 
lunatic asylum here. It was not a fever case at all, 
He broke out 


8770. (President.) You have made careful enquiries 
to ascertain whether there was any foundation for 
that allegation ?—Yes. 


8771. And the result of your inquiries was what you 
have told us ?—Yes. 


_ 8772. (Professor Cunningham.) The two cases you have 
mentioned were both cases of men _ breaking out of 
bounds ?—Yes. 

_ 8773. Do you know of any cases of patients wandering 
about within camp?—No; I have no information’ upon 
that’ point. 

8774. (President.) Have you ever heard of a corpse 

being thrust into a lavatory?—I have made careful en- 
quiries into that point; and every medical officer in 
charge of every hospital here denies that any such thing 

has occurred in their hospitals. I have sent round to 
make special enquiries. 

_ 8775. I believe you have a return to put in with regard 
to Nos. 8, 9, and 10, and the stationary hospital, the 

- Raadzaal?—Yes. I have the return here. It does not 
include the civil hospitals, the Langman, the Portland, 

and the Irish, as they had left when I drew th’s stite- 
ment up. I will put in the return. 

ee Vide Appendix—Exham 3. 


I should like to draw attention to the large numbers 
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we have dealt with here. On the lst May, 495; on the C, 


énd May, 676, and so on—d61, 285, 065, etc. Those 
are the numbers we had to receive into hospital in one 
day. I find on the 5th May we moved to the base 350 
men, and, irrespective of the Langman, Portland and Irish 
Hospitals, we received 565. That is the number we had 
to move in Bloemfontein that day—915 patients to 
handle and move in ambulances and by hand, and send 
away. I suppose very few people have experienced such 
peor on of work in connection with the moving of 
sick. 

8776. Is there in the lists you have handed in a state- 
ment as to the number of patients in Nos. 8 and 9?— 
Yes; in the first document I handed in. 


Vide Appendix—Exham 1. 


8777. What was the maximum in No. 8?—21 officers 
and 1,398 men. 

8773. What was the maximum in No. 9?—21 officers 
and 1,625 men. Those are the statements of the day 
made up at nine o'clock in the morning. 

8779. Do you know anything about men being delayed 
at the station? Sick men being left in trucks without 
being sent for for some hours? We might take the in- 
stance referred to by Mr. Burdett-Coutits?—I have here 
a copy of the “Times,” dated June 30th, in which there 
appears Mr, Burdett-Coutts’s speech in the House of 
Commons.* The report of the speech states: “At Bloem- 
fontein Station he (Mr. Burdett-Coutts) saw eight 
wounded and sick men lying on the platform.” (The 
date is fixed by the report in the “ Daily Telegraph ”— 
the 23rd May.) “They arrived after 15 hours’ journey 
in open trucks at six o’clock in the morning, and they 
lay on the platform until. 3.30 in the afternoon with abso- 
lutely nobody to attend to them. Four of them were 
dying. He knelt down and listened to their whispered 
story, and took their names and regimental numbers. 
For those men to lie as they did on the platform with 
traffic in full swing was adisgrace. At last the ambulance 
of the Irish Hospital, happening to come down, took the 
men into their hospital; and he knew two of the men 
died there.” I will give you a statement of the facts of 
the case and then show you where Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s 
statement is incorrect. The facts are these: —A train 
from Railhead (Zand River), which left there at noon on 
the 22nd arrived at daybreak on 23rd May with 179 sick. - 
Hight patients were in a truck next the engine, there 
were then several empty trucks, and at the back of the 
train other trucks containing the remainder of the sick. 
it had been arranged that the train should draw up on 
the line opposite No. 9 General Hospital and the sick 
be taken from there to that hospital. While those in 
the back part of the train were being removed to No. 9 
General Hospital, the truck containing the eight patients 
and the empty trucks were then taken on to the railway 
station, and the authorities of No. 9 General Hospital 
were not aware that the eight patients had been taken 
on. On arrival at the station the eight patients were 
seen by the Railway Staff Officer, taken out of the 
truck by him, and made as comfortable as possible at 
one end of the p:atform, and under shelter ; they all had 
blankets and great-coats. The Railway Staff Officer was 
under the impression that the authorities of No. 9 General 
Hospital knew of their having gone on to the station, 
and expected them to be sent for shortly. Finding they 
were not sent for he communicated with me. I went 
to the station, saw the men, and ascertained that they 
had been given warm milk at the station. I saw them 
at about 11.30. The men were suffering from fever, 
which subsequently proved to be the early stage of 
enteric; they were mostly asleep, and none were in 
such a condition to make an early removal an urgency. 
I saw them again half an hour later, arranged to have 
warm milk and beef-tea sent to them, and, as all the 
ambulances at my disposal were that morning engaged 
in removing other sick men, I went over to the Irish 
Hospital, got a spare ambulance from it, and sent it to 
the station for the eight patrents there. I am informed 
that the last of them arrived at the Irish Hospital at 
about 2 p.m. 

8780. Did you enquire as to the deaths at all?—Yes. 
I will now deal with the different paragraphs of Mr. Bur- 
dett-Coutts’s speech.* “Hight wounded and sick men.” 
There were no wounded; they were all sick. “ They 
arrived after 15 hours’ journey in trucks at six o'clock 
in the morning.” Mr. Murray Guthrie’s evidence, IT 
think, shows that they did not get into the station until 
eight o'clock. ‘“‘They lay on the platform until three 
in the afternoon.” I have made a statement which can 
be corroborated by Capta‘n Mould who was the officer 





*Notz.—For Extract from “Parliamentary Debates” containing speech, vide Append 'z-—Burdett Coutts 4, 
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in charge. He is now in Pretoria. He can give evidence 
as to the time of arrival and the arrangements I made. 
Major Hosie can give evidence with regard to my having 
gone up to No. 9 General Hospital and sending down 
beef-tea and milk, and orderlies to look after these men. 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts says there was absolutely no one to 
attend to them.- I saw them twice myself. ‘‘ Four of 
them were dying.” There were none of them dying. 
“ At last the ambulance of the Irish Hospital, happening 
to come down,” I have explained that it did not happen 
to come down; I went for it myself and sent it down. 
“ And he knew two of the men died there.” None of 
them died there. With regard to these men the evidence 
is that four were transferred to the base. I made 
enquiries at the time at the Irish Hospital, and I have a 
copy of the Admission-Discharge Book of the Irish Hos- 
pital after its departure from Bloemfontein, which showed 
that at the time they went away, four had been trans- 
ferred to the base, and four transferred to No. 9 General 
Hospital. I traced them still further, and I found that 
altogether one man out of those eight died ; that man did 
not die until the 13th July. He was transferred to No. 
9 General Hospital. He was convalescent from enteric 
fever. About the first week in July, during some wet 
weather, he contracted pneumonia, from which he died. 
That is nearly two months after the incident. Major 
Barrett can give evidence with regard to that—as to the 
number transferred, and Captain Mould can produce the 
Admission-Discharge Book regarding these men. I can, 
therefore, remark that Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s speech con- 
tains three or four statements which are absolutely in- 
correct, 


8781. Have you anything to add?—I might add that 
everything was done that was possible, and every effort 
was made to do what we could for those men who were 
unfortunately by mistake brought into the station. It 
was altogether a shunting mistake which we could not 
control. 


8782. Do you know of any other instance where men 
were kept at the station for any length of time ?—Not 
for any time beyond reason. I mentioned that 915 men 
were taken into the hospitals—that is nearly a 
thousand men to move in one day. It was absolutely 
impossible to have an ambulance always waiting for a 
man, so that he could be picked up and carried away 
the very minute he arrived. Another difficulty was the 
uncertainty of the arrival of the trains. Trains would 
arrive here hours after they were expected—hours 
after they had been notified. I would get a telegram 
saying that a train would probably be in with two or 
three hundred men within a certain hoar, but the train 
would very likely not come in for hours afterwards. 
I will give you an instance which happened, I think, on 
the 18th May. I received a notification that a convoy 
of sick was coming in, and was expected to arrive at 
eight o’clock at night. I sent down the whole bearer 
company, ambulances, medical officers, and orderlies, 
to meet the convoy, but it did not arrive till 7.30 the 
next morning. The bearer company, the medical officers, 
the orderlies, the ambulances and mules were standing 
the whole night. I had to give up doing that sort of 
thing. The ambulances were required for other sort 
of work, as were also the medical officers and order- 
lies. I got a telephone put up in my office. [I live 
under that telephone—I sit by it all day. Wither I or 
my secretary were in the room with the telephone the 
whole day, and I slept under it at night, so that L 
could be communicated with at the railway station any 
minute night or day. They kept me constantly in- 
formed as to the progress of the trains down country. I 
got telegrams whenever any sick left. We were noti- 
fied as to their progress down-country, and we made the 
best arrangements to dovetail in the ambulances, so 
as to utilise them to the utmost. But when we had to 
deal with 800 men every day, and for days together, 
it was impossible to carry men away the very minute 
they arrived at the station. You have visited the In- 
dustrial Home; it is a very short distance from the rail- 
way station. I had orderlies and medical officers always 
on duty ready with stretchers. If we wanted assistance, 
all we had to do was to send to the Industrial Home. 
Major Watson has informed you how he carried out 
those duties until the siding was made. When we were 
notified that it was advisable to shunt down to No. 9, 
we always shunted down and unloaded there, dealing 
with the men on the spot, and then distributing them 
to the hospitals. 


8783. Have there been many instances of wounded 
arriving without your being notified ?—Yes, that 
happened very frequently. Two or three fairly large 


convoys came without my having got a telegram. Some- 
times the telegrams would arrive after the men; and 
at other times, owing to pressure on the telegraph line, 
I did not receive wires in sufficient time to enable me 
to make any arrangement to meet the men. | 


8784. What happened in those cases?—They imme— 
diately telephoned to me from the railway station. 


8785. When did you have the telephone put up ?—I_ 
spoke about it immediately after I came. I cannot. 
remember how many days it was. They had to take the: 
telephone out of the Raadzaal and put it up in my place. 
It was a very short time—a few days—after I came. 
With regard to the delay at the railway station and the- 
attendance upon the sick there, I think Major Sutton, 
Captain Alleyn, both railway officials, and Major- 
Murray and Captain Nathan should be called to give 
evidence before you. Captain Nathan is the Assistant — 
Director of Railways, and can be found in this build— 
ing, and Major Murray is in Johannesberg. Oaptain 
Alleyn is, I think, in Middleberg. I should like those- 
gentlemen called, as they can give you information om 
the subject. 


8786. As to what can they give us information 7— 
They can tell you whether there was at any time any 
delay at the railway station in looking after the sick, — 
and removing them. Mr. Murray Guthrie in his evi- 
dence said there were numerous cases of delay. I have 
explained the steps which we took in order to prevent 
delay as far as possible. Although Mr. Marray Guthrie 
says he was at the railway station all day long from 
morning to night, he never took the trouble to make. 
my acquaintance. If he was at the station from morn- 
ing to night, he must have known me perfectly well, — 
as I was constantly at the railway station. There was: 
scarcely an hour in the twenty-four hours that I was 
not there on some day or other. I do not know Mr. 
Murray Guthrie, but I do know that he never came near 
me. He never made the slightest representation that 
there was anything to complain of, nor did he make 
any suggestion. I have seen Mrs. Murray Guthrie there,. 
and I know that she did excellent work. When Mrs. 
Murray Guthrie, before going, said good-bye, she ex- 
pressed her astonishment to me at what we were able 
to accomplish. 


8787. (Mr Harrison.) Mr. Murray Guthrie mentions 
an instance, which he says he saw himself, of 15 men 
in a truck being seriously delayed ?—I think he refers 
to the same incident, only he has made a mistake 


about the numbers. 


8788. (Professor Cunningham.) Out of 15 eight were 
lying down ?—The other men got to No. 9. There was 
some confusion as to the numbers. } 


8789. (President.) You think it is the same incident? 
—Yes, it is the same incident. : 


8790. Then Mr. Burdett-Coutts complains as to the 
sick and wounded being sent down from Bloemfontein,. 
and getting no proper food on the journey /—He spoke 
of the journey down from Bloemfontein to the base. I 
will tell you the arrangements. All the men who were 
able to eat rations of every sort were provided with 
rations, and the other men were provided with medical 
comforts. When I made up my numbers for the trains” 
I sent each hospital an order to supply suitable food 
for its patients; those that were able to eat solids ate 
the ordinary rations. With regard to the other men I 
ordered them, according to the information I received, 
to supply medical comforts—that is milk, beef-tea, 
brandy, and wine. That was the principle on which we 
went. I got information with regard to the class of 
food wanted on the way down. That was handed over 
to the medical officer going down in charge of the men ; 
and the day before the train started I always sent a 
wire in advance to Naauwpoort, ordering them to pro- 
vide rations for so many men, and medical comforts 
for so many men, so that they were all rationed and 
comfortable there. In addition to that, the medical 
officers going in charge of the train were informed that 
they should wire to different stations on the way down 
for anything they wanted, such as hot water and com- 
forts and extra food. They could wire to such places 
as Edenberg, Springfontein, Norval’s Pont, Naauw- 
poort, De Aar, Deelfontein, Victoria West. Beaufo: 
West, Worcester, for anything they wanted in the way 
of beef tea, tinned milk, and fresh milk. Hot water 
was always ready to make tea and give the men their 
food. I only heard of one complaint, and that came 
to me in a side way. A report was brought that pa- 
tients had not had sufficient food on the way down. 
It was said that a patient was starved. I made en- 
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quiries, and I found that a major in our own corps was 
in charge of the train. I sent down and got a report 
from him. He said that he had never made any such 
statement. He said that he had received the rations 
and medical comforts ordered here, and had also re- 
ceived the medical comforts ordered at Naauwpoort. 
The train broke down at the other side of Springfon- 
tein, and did not arrive at Naauwpoort as soon as was 
expected. Finding that, he telegraphed on to Norval’s 
Pont to get food there. He said he had ample food all 
the way down for his patients. 


8791. Is that the only complaint that has reached 
you?—Yes, and the complaint was made by a person 
who went down in the train, and when I confronted 
him he said he was absolutely unaware whether they 
got any food at Naauwpoort at all—that he never made 
inquiries. I explained that I had wired on and ordered 
so much food to be put on board at Naauwpoort. He 
said, “I do not know whether they got it or not, I never 
enquired.” He had previously stated that they had 
had no food. 4 


| 8722. Mr. Burdett-Coutts, in his evidence, states: 
“T came down from Zand River with a trainload of sick 
and wounded in open trucks who had nothing but one 
orderly with them. I cannot say how many there 
were. There were probably between 100 and 150. 
‘They had nothing but one orderly with them, and 
these. men took twenty hours to get to Bioemfontein, 
and the whole of them, irrespective of their complaints, 
had a ration of bully-beef given to them, and a little 
‘very much watered condensed milk.” Do you know 
anything about that?—I had nothing to do with the 
arrangements of the men coming down. ‘There were 
great difficulties with regard to feeding and providing 
tor those men. With such large numbers coming in, 
they could not be so well looked after as they could 
when they were run down from here, as we had car- 
‘viages specially made up. I have, however, no informa- 
tion as to an actual incident of that sort, and therefore 
I cannot give evidence about it. 

8795. Mr. Burdett-Coutts adds, “I know of two 
other instances of men being sent down the whole of 
the way—men extremely ill with dysentery, and another 
man extremely ill with enteric—being sent the whole 
of the way to Cape Town with nothing but bully-beef 
and biscuits” ?—I have already explained that we pro- 
vided medical comforts, beef-tea and milk for every 
train that left here. 


8794. Was any train sent down with sick and wounded 
men with no provisions except bully beef and biscuits? 
—No. 

8795. Not a single case?—No, not a single train was 

sent down from here like that. 


8796. Apart from whole trains, do you know of any 
men being sent down who were suffering from dysen- 
tery or enteric with nothing but bully beef and biscuits? 
-—No. Nobody went away from down here except in 
‘properly organised trains with medical officers in charge 
pander the conditions I have mentioned. 


8797. (Professor Cunningham.) What about convales- 
«ents who were able to take care of themselves ?—None 
of them went away from here except in the way I 
have mentioned. The men had been several days out 
of hospital in the convalescent camp here, and had been 
on rations for many days before being discharged from 

hospital—men who you would see walking about, and 
only wanted rest. 

8798. Men who were quite able to take care of 
themselves ?—Yes ; men who wanted rest in the con- 
_valescent camp and a little extra feeding before going 
back to join the ranks again. 
+8799. Mir. Burdett-Coutts followed up that state- 
ment by saying, “All along the line there were prac- 
tially no provisions” ?—I have enumerated the places 
all along the line. 


8800. And were provisions available at all those 
Places?—Yes. At Edenberg we had arrangements for 
supplying soup, milk, tea and anything like that. Those 
could be got at Edenberg. At Springfontein there was 
4 general hospital with ample supplies, also at Norval’s 
Pont atthe Edinburgh and also at a large convalescent 
There were ample supplies always at those 
SY There was a general ‘hospital at Naauwpoort. 
Im fact, it was the P.M.O. of the general hospital I 
used to telegraph to to supply all the wants. At De 
_ Aar there was a hospital. At Deelfontein there is the 
| Yeomanry Hospital. At Victoria West there was a 
Convalescent camp. At Beaufort West and at Wor- 
.cester there were sma'l detachments. There were am- 
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ple supplies to be got at any of those places. I have 
asked the medical officers who have gone down in 
charge of those trains whether they had had any 
difficulty with regard to the supplies along the line, 
and they have all reported, “No, there was no diffi- 
culty.” They always got ample supplies. 


8801. Then you think there is no foundation for the 
allegation that men have been sent down without proper 
provision being made for their receiving proper food 
suitable to their condition during the journey ?—No; 
there is no foundation whatever for such an allegation. 
I will give you an instance of the feeding and removal 
of patients. On the 10th May I received an intimation 
from the front that about 500 men were coming in 
here. As the train came along that number gradually 
increased to 440. It was at the time of the highest 
pressure here, and we had received information from 
Springfontein that they had opened out part of the 
general hospital there to accommodate 500. I did not 
want to take more in here. The train arrived here at 
about eight o'clock in the evening. I had previously 
made the following arrangements: I had drawn 500 
blankets from the Ordnance ; I had arranged with No. 9 
General Hospital to send down large quantities of milk 
and beef-tea to the railway station; and we had all 
our ambulances and stretchers there. The train arrived 
at a quarter to eight in the evening. We took out of 
that train 140 of the worst cases—those who looked 
least able to travel. We issued 500 blankets to the 
other 300 in addition to the blankets they already had. 
We fed every man with beef-tea and bread, and we 
passed on that train at nine o'clock to Springfontein. 
We took 140, and had them all in hospital by ten 
oclock at night. In that time we had dealt with no 
less than 440 men, much to the astonishment of the 
civil surgeon, who had not seen anything hke that 
done before. 


8802. Mr. Murray Guthrie, in his evidence, in an- 
swer to a question, speaks about a convalescent train. 
He says, “There were about 260 patients in charge 
of one doctor. ‘There was not a single orderly on board 
the train. ‘lo my knowledge there was one case of 
acute dysentery” ?—I saw that statement. That case 
of dysentery was eventually picked up at a small way- 
side station where a small detachment of men were 
guarding a bridge. That case of dysentery did not 
start from here. Jt was an acute case, and they said, 
“We had better get that man to hospital.” He was 
picked up at a small wayside place and taken to the 
nearest hospital. 

8803. Those were all convalescents?—They were men 
going down—transferred to the base. They were ail 
fit to travel. 


8304. They were men who did not require regular 
attendance ?—They required no regular attendance be- 
yond what they could give each other. There were 
always in those trains a large proportion of men who 
were perfectly able to look after, and do everything 
necessary for any man who might want any little help 
on the way. If there was one man who particularly 
wanted a little more help than another, we would pick 
out some of the best convalescents, and_put the man 
in the same compartment with them, so that they could 
give him every assistance, 


8805. As far as you are aware, is there any founda- 
tion for the suggestion that sick and wounded men 
who were not capable of attending to themselves were 
sent down from here without adequate medical atten- 
dants, orderlies, and necessaries ?—In my opinion, ‘there 
is no foundation for any such statement. I saw the 
trains off myself during the early stages. Hither my 
secretary or myself saw every one of these trains leave 
this station. There was always a medical officer in 
charge of the train, and there were two or three medical 
officers who came with their sick to hand them over. 
No man would have been allowed to leave here if he 
was unfit to travel. 


8806. Were those who were not capable of looking 
after themselves sent down in proper trains?—They 
were sent in the best trains available. I must say that 
the railway authorities played up most splendidly, 
and met me in every way. They took every corridor 
coach off every train they could lav their hands on, 
and kept them here for me to make use of for the 
sick and wounded. In that way we were able to get 
trains for 200 or 300 men every second day. Major 
Murray gave orders that every possible carriage should 
be utilised to send my sick men down in. 

8807. Could it have happened that the sick and 
wounded men, not capable of looking after themselves, 
were sent down without medical officers to attend to 
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them?—No. Medical officers were in charge of every 
train. 

8808. Further, could it have happened that men not 
capable of looking after themselves were sent down with- 
out persons to look after and attend to them ?—We did 
not send special orderlies if we did not cecnsider ib neces- 
sary. We were the best judges as to whether it was 
necessary. All the cases were kept for the special am- 
bulance trains which were provided with nurses, special 
orderlies and with special accommodation. We selected 
such men as were fit to travel in the special saloon 
carriages. 

8309. Do you think it is possible that sick and 
wounded men who could not attend to themselves were 
sent from here with nobody to attend to them on the 
journey—I mean apart from the doctor No; it is not 
possible that such a thing oceurred. 

8310. Or sent down without there being proper food 
suitable to their condition to give them?—There was 
ample food suitable to their condition. Beef-tea and 
milk were put on every train and in sufficient quantities 
for all the patients. ‘ 

8811. Mr. Murray Guthrie talks about a stink in the 
corridor carriage he travelled by ?—Yes. Reading Mr. 
Murray Guthrie’s statement about that one would 
imagine that the men had made use of the floor as a 
latrine, and that the place was foul. The fact of the 
case was that the water-closet on the first-class corridor 
earriage got choked, and they had to get a native in to 
clean it out. I traced out the medical officer who went 
down in the train, and that is his statement. 


3812. Is that the sole ground for the allegation ?— 
That is the sole ground for the allegation; the water- 
closet got chcked, as any water-closet may at any time. 


8813. And they got a Kaffir to clear it out as soon as 
possible ?Yes. That leads up to the question of buckets 
for a train. The question of supplying buckets was very 
much discussed, and we came to the conclusion that they 
should be put in to be used in cases of emergency. But 
whenever ib was possible we provided corridor coaches 
for these men. Of course some trains were better than 
others; some trains would have a larger proportion of 
corridor carriages than others. We had to take what 
the railway authorities could provide. They made every 
effort to provide what we wanted. I may mention 
another thing. Before the train started we picked out 
all the worst cases—the least convalescent—and put them 
into corridor carriages. We made enquiries, and any 
man who suffered from diarrhcea, or had a tendency to 
anything of the kind, was put in a corridor carriage, so 
that he could have a latrine to make use of. 

8814. (Dr. Church.) The men were actually sorted 


- for the train?—Yes, always. Hither I or my secretary 


was down there, and we sorted the men for ourselves. 


8815. (President.) Some of the evidence we have had 
tends to create a sort of impression that men were sent 
down suffering from diarrhoea and were not able to 
relieve themselves properly by means of pans, or other- 
wise, during the journey. Is there any foundation for 
that?—Of course there might have been men with a 
tendency to chronic diarrhcea or dysentery travelling, 
and the shaking they got in the train might have made 
them require latrine accommodation very quickly; but 
there were corridor carriages for those men, and we 
always pub those men into them. Further, the trains 
were pulled up at periodical intervals at outside stations 
away out in the country, so that the men could get out 
if necessary. No train ever ran cn for more than an 
hour or an hour and a half without pulling up and the 
men being able to get out. If you sent British soldiers 
by train in perfectly good health there would be trouble 
as far as their latrine accommodation is concerned. 


8816. I think a private in the Northumberland Fusi- 
liers made some statement with regard to the trains 
being overcrowded. Mr. Murray Guthrie does not say 
his train was overcrowded ?—He said in another place 
that the trains were overcrowded. He made the remark 
that there were lots of carriages and trucks going down— 
ail the returned empties—and there was no reason why 
we should not have had plenty of accommodation. We 
never dreamed of sending men down in trucks. They 
wers always put in first and second-class carriages; it 
was very seldom that they were put in third-class car- 
riages — except third-class corridor carriages. Mr. 
Guthrie might have lookedyinto a third-class corridor 
carriage when it started from here, and thought it was 
cvercrowded because he saw six men sitting in the com- 
partment. First-class corridor carriages in this country 
have lying-down accommodation for six men—three 


berths on each side. A person looking into one of those 


carriages might have thought the men were cvercrowded, 
but there was no overcrowding at all. It would be super- 
ficial knowledge without looking into the whole thing. 
A private in the Northumberland Fusiliers said that the. 
carriage he travelled in was cvercrowded, that there 


were six or eight in a comparbment, while there were 


empty carriages in the train. There never was such a 
thing as eight men in a compartment. He says the reason 
was because there was no one there to tell the men off 
to their carriages. Either my secretary or myself was. 
always there. The medical officer in charge of the train 
was always there, and generally two or three other 
medical officers as well, whenever any train left this. 
station. , 

8817. (Professor Cunningham.) Of course there would 


have been a tendency cn the part of the convalescents to 


congregate in some carriages ?—Yes. Friends try to get 
together. When the carriages were full they would say : 
“We would rather be together; we will find room; we 


have plenty of accommodation; we wculd rather stop. 


as we are.” They say that even if you offer them extra 
accommodation. 


8818. They weuld move about from cue carriage to 





enother ?7—Yes. There would be plenty of time on the — 


road. If a little extra accommodation were wanted in. 


one carriage, the medical officer in charge could move: 


them at any time. 
8819. (Sir David Richmond.) Did you ‘base your cal- 


culations in sending men down in third-class carriages — 
on putting six men in each compariment?—Yes. I 


always gave the railway people notice. 1 would say: 


“T want lying-down accommodation for 250 or 260 men” 5 
and to the best of their powers they would always find — 


accommodation. 

8820. The calculation was based upon six men in each 
compartment ?—In the third-class corridor carriage, not 
in a third-class ordinary carriage. There is a very great 
difference between a third-class corridor carriage and 2 
third-class ordinary carriage. . 

8821. I have inspected the earriages myself, and é 
know what I am speaking about. I want to know if you 
calculated putting a man into the upper berth I—Wher 
necessary. 

8822. You tried to avoid it if you could?—-We always 
avoided it when we could. 

8823. (President.) In answer to another question, Mr. 
Murray Guthrie in his evidence says that there were no 
yessals of any sort or kind that could he used in the 
carriages, and they were only provided when it was sug- 
gested by Dr. Conan Doyle to Surgeon-General Wilson ? 
~ That is a fact—he suggested buckets. The statement 
about a man having been starved on his journey came to 
Dr. Conan Doyle through a member of his own hospital, 
made that statement to Dr. Conan Doyle, and Dr. 
Conan Doyle sent it on and showed how groundless it: 
was in regard to the feeding. The other point was 
raised by Dr. Conan Doyle at the time; he suggested 


these buckets, and we immediately carried the sugges- 


tion out, 

8824. Prior to that it seems to be suggested that there 
was no latrine accommodation at all?7—There was always 
accommodation on the corridor carriages. From the very 
first we utilised as many corridor carriages as we possibly 
could do, and the Assistant Director of Railways, to my 
knowledge, wired down to the Cape to send up as many 
corridor carriages as possible. 

8825. (Dr. Church.) I suppose you had to make use of 
other than corridor carriages ?—Yes, we had to. If we, 
had not done it we should have been altogether blocked 
with sick. It was an absolute necessity. 

8826. (President.) Before that what did you do with re- 
gard to latrine accommodation 1—The men got it atthe 
stations, and, when we had the trains pulled up between 
the stations, out in the open country. 

8827. Were men sent out there in those carriages suf- 
fering from dysentery or diarrhea?—No men who were 
suffering from diarrhea or who were not able to get out 
to latrines at the stations or any places where they 
stopped. 

8828. Something has been said about the supply of 
disinfectants at Bloemfontein ?—I have made special in- 
quiries about the disinfectants. All the hospitals here 
now inform me that since they have been here they have 
had plenty of disinfectants. Bills have come throug> 
me showing that, on the 22nd March, that is only a fey 
days after the force came in here, 34 hundred-weight o. 


7 


=a 


j 


a 


Jeyes’ Powder and 51 gallons of Jeyes’ Fluid were 
purchased in the town by the hospitals. I arrived 
here on the 23rd April, and a day or two afterwards I went 
tothe Army Service Corps officer, whom I knew very well, 
and asked him what was his supply of disinfectants. He 
said he would find out, and he telephoned down to the 
supply depot and got me a statement. I have not this 
in writing, but my memory is that he had 35,000 lb. of 
lime in stock, and also “ Izal,” McDougall’s Powder, cax- 
bolic powder, and chloride of lime. He had amounts 
varying from 2,000 to 3,000 gallons or pounds of each— 
I know that each item ran into four figures. That was 
towards the end of April. Other officers who came in 
here with the column have informed me that from the 


very first, a few days after arrival here, they were able to 
get disinfectants from the Army Service Corps. The 


Army Service Corps, no doubt, can give you informa- 
tion as to the supplies that have come in. 


8829. There was always a sufficient supply of disinfec- 
tants ’—Since my arrival there have been ample. I have 
the bills of the amounts that have been purchased a few 
days after the force came in here. 

8850. I think there was a statement regarding a man 
in the Northumberland Fusiliers with reference to his 
transfer from St. Michael’s Home to No. 9 General Hos- 
pital ?’—Yes ; I have made enquiries, and there was no 


man transferred from St. Michael's Home to No. 9 


General Hospital, and there was no man of the 
Northumberland Fusiliers treated at No. 9 for fracture 
of the jaw. 

8831. Is there any other information which you could 
give us for the purposes of this Commission as to Bloem- 
fontein /—I should like to emphasise the enormous num- 
bers we had to deal with here and the very great pressure 
we had to contend with. I estimate that we dealt with 
here in the hospitals in one month with about 15,000 sick, 
which would tax the resources of the whole of London. 
We had nearly as many sick here at one time as all the big 
London hospitals—what are known as the London hos- 
pitals. I do not think they could have accommodated the 
whole of our sick that we had here at one time. 


8832. Do you think that that could have been antici- 
pated in any way or provided for beforehand ?—I do not 
think anyone would have anticipated there would have 
been such an outbreak of enteric fever as there was. 


8833. Do you think that any further provision for 
their care might have been made beforehand ’—From my 
enquiries I do not believe it would have been possible, 
from the pressure on the line, io have thrown into 
Bloemfontein any more than was done, from what I have 
heard as tothe supplies cf fo.d and so on that were here. 
I think if enquiry were made it would be found that at 
Bloemfontein at one time there was only a margin of 
about one day’s food for the army. That is only hear- 
say, but I have it on very good authority that there was 
say, a margin of one day’s food. That was after I came 
here. Itwould have been impossible with the line broken 
asitwas. Mr. Burdett-Coutts spoke about the free run- 
ning of the trains. At Norval’s Pont I think enquiry will 
show that the bridge there was not finished till late in 
May or the middle of May—I do not remember the date. 
The railway authorities will give you the date when 
Nerval’s Pont Bridge was finished. As long as there was 
a deviation there you had not free running at all. When 
I came up here with the Surgeon-General, on the after- 
noon of the 22nd April, we had to get out of the train 
at Nerval’s Pont and walk across the pontoon bridge. No 
passenger was allowed to cross in the train. The water 
was over the boards of the carriages. There were 3 feet 
of water over the deviation, and that lasted for two or 
three days, and they were not able to run trains. We 
cculd not have run sick down, and there were no people 
able to come up except those who were able to walk 
from Norval’s Pont across, about a mile and a quarter. 


8834. It has been suggested that you might have got 
nurses up more quickly than was done ?—There was a 
large supply of nurses here. In the buildings they were 
all well provided with nurses when I came here. At the 
end of April there was certainly a good number, over 
100. I think the Surgeon-General will be able to give 
‘you information as to the arrival of nurses in Bloem- 
fontein, unless Major Bedford has done so. 

8835. You had, of course, nothing to do with the 
arrangements for the advance ?—No. 

8836. Before you came here you were in Natal, were 
you not?—Yes; I came out with Sir George White to 
Tadysmith. 

6837. Did you see anything of the hospital at Pieter- 
maritzberg ?—I did not see anything there. They were 
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extending the hospital when I was there. I «was only 
there three days before I went on to Ladysmith. 


8858. You were in Ladysmith during the siege, were you 
not ?—Yes. 


_ 8839. Did you see Intombi?—Yes, I went out occa- 
sionally, net very often. © 


8840. What is your report about that ?—I can honestly 
say that, under very trying circumstances, everything 
that could possibly be done for the care of the sick was 
done, and with extremely successful results, in my 
opinion. We were in a besieged town with an enormous 
number of sick, and, of course, supplies were running 


short. If there is anything with regard to Intombi or 
Ladysmith as to which I can give you infor- 
mation, I shall be glad to do so. I have 
only seen two points in connection with the 


Inquiry with regard to Ladysmith. Sir Charles Dilke, 
I think in the House of Commons, talked about the 
robbery of milk and the robbery of stores, and said that 
one non-commissioned officer was tried for it, and he 
would have liked to see that man shot, and that if it 
had not been for that milk haying been stolen numerous 
lives would have been saved at the end of the siege. In 
the first place, the non-commissioned officer was not tried 
for robbery of stores at all. He was tried on a money 
question. 

8841. Stealing money ?~Yes; [the misappropriation 
of a cheque, which I believe amounted to forgery, and 
there was a question involved in it with regard to some 
patient’s money that he had charge of. It was not in 
connection with the robbery of milk at all. Certainly 
a few of the Imperial Light Horse did make some com- 
plaints atone time, and stated. that they had purchased 
milk from orderlies. If they did, they only purchased 
quantities from their brother patients. There was no 
evidence whatsoever of any robbery of milk or of hospital 
stores. And even if we admitted it, if even 10 per cent. 
of the whole of the milk supply that we had, had been 
stolen, it would not have made a difference to one single 
patient, the amount would have been so small. We had 
such an enormous amount of sickness there, with enteric 
fever and dysentery, that it would have taken an enor- 
mous stock of tinned milk to have fed those patients. I 
calculate we should have wanted, taking all the siege 
through, nearly 1,000 tins a day to adequately meet what 
was wanted, whereas we had something between 14,000 
and 15,000 tins of milk to commence with. You could 
not have met the strain on the amount of milk, so that 
really it would have made no difference even if we had 
lost it, and I say there was not the slightest evidence to 
show that there was aloss. The only other point is this, 
that I have seen some of the patients stated that the sup- 
ply of medicines ran short. I think I can astonish the 
Commission with the amount of medicines that we did 
have. 

8842. I do not think we need have that. Are you 
able to say that there was an ample supply ?—We had 
to put a little restriction towards the end and get 
the medical officers to distribute their requirements 
over different preparations of cach drug, so as not 
to draw altogether upon one. We had to look very 
carefully at that towards the end of the siege. Some 
of the Colonial civil surgeons had their favourite drugs, 
and if they could not get them they thought they 
could not treat the patients. I will give you an in- 
stance. One Colonial surgeon told me that he-could 
not treat his patients unless he got a powud of salicilate 
of bismuth every day. It was ridiculuus to expect 
that. Perhaps the medical members of the Commis- 


sion would like to see this out of curiosity. It is. 


a record of supplies that were really issued from my 
stores during the siege of Ladysmith.* We had our own 
preparations bought all over the place. Towards the 
end of the siege at any time I could still have dressed 
1,000 wounded cases. 

*Vide Appendix—Ezham 4. 

8843. (Dr. Church.) I wish to ask you one or two 
questions. Are the general sanitary arrangements of 
Bloemfontein under your control?—To a certain ex- 
tent. I have an officer under me who goes round every 
day and reports to me what he has found. He goes 
round some of the camps, and goes to the outskirts 
of the town itself, and sends me in a report. If he 


_pbrings anything to my notice I send it down to the 


Chief Staff Officer to bring to the notice of the different 
parties concerned—anything that requires to be at- 
tended to. 
8844. Do you think that the rapid spread of enteric 
fever here was in any way connected with insufficient 
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scavenging of the camps and of the ground between 
them?—I do not think so. Of course, it took time 
to get everything into a thorough state of sanitation. 
There were great difficulties here, with the large 
number of horses we had here. When a large force 
collects together it is very difficult to remove every- 
thing as rapidly as one could wish, but it was done. 
Parties were organised, and I think everything was 
done that could possibly be done. 


8845. You have the general control of that?—Yes ; 
the inspecting is under me. Of course I have no 
executive work to do. We do not carry cut the doing 
of it. All we do is to represent to the General and 
his representatives what is to be done, if there are 
any causes of insanitation. Then he gives orders to 
the officers of the camps or to the senitary people. 


8846. Do you think they carried out your suggestions 
as far as possible?—Yes, as far as practicable. This 
town has become in a very much better sanitary con- 
dition than it ever was before, I expect. 


8847. Your personal labours must have been enor- 
mously increased when this great increase of patients 
occurred here?—Of course they were. 

8848. Was your secretarial staff increased in pro- 
portion to your work?—I got a secretary. I was not 
supposed to be given a secretary, but I got one because 
I saw it was absolutely necessary to take an officer 
as secretary. 


8849. When the militant forces in an army are 
vastly increased in numbers there a.so uccurs a great 
increase on the staff ; was your staff increased ?—I had 
sufficient with me to carry out my durics. 


8850. (Sir David Richmond.) What taeans did you 
take to get a better supply of fresh milk?—That has 
to do with the Army Service Corps. 


8851. You have nothing to do with that?—We have 
nothing to do with the supply of milk; that is the 
Army Service Corps’ work, but I know what steps 
they took. They were in personal commvnication with 
me. They were making every endeavour to get it 
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from the farmers round, and to carry out the measures 
of boiling on the farms so that we could bring the 
milk from longer distances. 


8852. If it does not come under you, I will not ask 
the question, but the reason that I do ask it is that 
there were witnesses who said that there was plenty of 
milk in the town—that they had milk at the hotels, 
and so on?—I saw a statement of that kind, that 25 
bottles might have been got from the hotel. But 
what difference would 25 bottles have made amongst 
from 2,000 to 3,000 patients? 


8853. In the discussion in the Honse of Cummons, 
Sir Charles Dilke, referring to Ladysmith, spoke 
of the utter breakdown of all arrangements. | What 
could that be ascribed to?—I do not understand what 
he referred to. There was no utter breakdown. I 
know that General Buller went into Intombi Camp 
the day after the relief, and he expressed his astonish- 
ment and pleasure at what had been dune for the 
comfort and care of the sick and wounded. 


8854. Do you think that you can suppiy a reason for 
those remarks of Sir Charles Dilke? He says the 
utter breakdown of the Intombi Camp was greater 
than the scandal at Westminster ?—I know nothing at 
all that can bring to my mind a reason for saying 
there was an utter breakdown. Wes know there was 
great pressure and great difficulties in providing at- 
tendants for the sick. We had 2,500 sick in Lady- 
smith and Intombi in hospital at the time. We had 
not the personnel for that enormous number. We were 
there as a field army provided ampiy with field hos- 
pitals for that field army, but not orovided to be base 
hospitals and everything as well, and for four months 
not to be able to send a sick man out of the place. 
We had to retain everybody, sick and wounded, and 
not only that, but we also had the wounded from Dun- 
dee thrown in upon us. ; 

8855. As a member of the Commission, I could not 
expect that you would be complete, but he speaks as 
if there were a breakdown through some mismanage- 
ment?—I cannot conceive any cause whatsoever for 
making that statement. 


(The witness withdrew.) * t 


Mrs. Micuazt Hucues, called ; and Examined. 


8856. (President.) You are the wife of Captain Hughes, 
of the Life Guards ?—Late of the Life Guards. He is in 
the Reserve of Officers at present. 

8857. I believe you have visited No. 9 Hospital daily 
since the 22nd May ?—Yes, with the exception of four or 
five days. 

8858. You have had full opportunities of seeing how it 
was carried on?—Yes, I am about in the hospital ; I am 
constantly dodging to and fro. They never know where 
IT am or where I am going to. 

859. And you see the patients ?—I see them ail day. 

8860. And you have opportunities of conversing with 


them ?—Oh, yes. 


8861. Do you think if there had been any cause of 
complaint amongst them that you would have heard them ? 


——!do not see how I could possibly have avoided it. 


8262. Do you occupy any position in the hospital —I 
If I call myself a matron it rather inter- 
feres with the superintendent there, so really I have no 
I am doing the Red Cross 
work, but dt is not absolutely that. The Red Cross are 
extremely good to us, and give us a great deal, but I get 


“things from Port Elizabeth and De Aar, and Mr. Hamilton 


4yatliffe and my husband supply a very great deal out of 
their own private pockets. 

8863. Have you a sort of canteen there ?—A store tent. 

8864. And you supply extra comforts ?—Every kind of 
thing. I give the men tobacco, pipes, matches, pencils, 
and everything they want in that way ; handkerchiefs, 
caps, mufflers, and that sort of thing. I niake the supply 
besides distributing it, and that, of course, is the diffi- 
culty in getting things up-country. 

8865. Have you heard amy complaints from any of the 
patients ?—I saw one young man, whose name I forget 
ati this moment, off one day, and he said, “I am goins 
te make a complaint about this hospital.” I said, «J 
do not see why you should, “What are you going to 





(The witness withdrew.) 


say?” He said, “I am going to make a complaint.” 
I said, “You are extremely well treated.” That was 
the only complaint I have heard of any sort or de 
scription. 


8866. Did he state the ground of complaint ?—No ; 
he was a thoroughly discontented young man. 

€667. With that exception you heard no complaints? 
--No. 


8868. From your experiences ot the hospital, are you 
able to say there has been no cause of complaint ?— 
Personally I can see none at all. I am not a pro 
fessional nurse, but I have seen a great deal of sickness 
and had to nurse a great deal of sickness in my life. 
I have never seen one single case of what I should call 
the smallest neglect. As for the staff, I cannot say 
enough about them; they are absolutely devoted. As 
to the head nurse, I consider she is the best woman in 
South Africa, perfectly excellent. I do not think she 
ever sleeps. I never saw such a woman for nursing. 


8869. (Professor Cunningham.) Of course the nurses 
were very hard worked?—Yes. — At first, when I 
first took it wp, there were, roughly speaking, 1,100 
patients in the hospital. I am not speaking to the 
book, for I do not quite know, but I think about that 
number. There were eight in a marquee at the time, 
but I do not consider that overcrowding. They were 
always airy. Of course with enteric and dysentery 
there must be a certain amount of disagreeableness, 
but it is infinitely preferable to have eight in a tent 
to having eight in a room. 

8870. Do you think there was a sufficient number 
of nurses to attend to the patients?—Quite, I think. 
Of course, there were one or two nurses who went sick 
with enteric, and just for one day, perhaps, or even a 
few hours, we may have been short, but the work was 
always done. If the work had to be done the head 
nurse did it herself, although she need not have done 
so, being the head. The patients were never neglected 


from that cause. ‘ 





* Norz.—Colonel Exham was re-called on the 3rd September (vide page 282). 





+Nore—As hs Commissioners were passing through Bloemfontein Station on their return from Durban to 


Cape Town, Colonel EKxham handed in a statement by Major Westcott entitled 


Appendiz.—Ecxham 5.) 


“History of Intombi.” (Vide 


Subsequent to this he forwarded written statements relating (i.) to his evidence (vide Statement L, page — 


548), and (w.) to Lieutenant-Colonel Stoneman’s evidence (vide Statement II., page 548). 







































—-8@71._ {T’resident.) I believe you have been an army 
nurse for some 15 years?—Yes. | 

8872. Did you come out’ with No. 8 Hosprtal?—I 
came out with 20-Sisters belonging to No. 8, not with 
the hospital itself, 
~§873. You got here a little. before the hospital ?— 
Yes, one month. We ‘were working in the buildings in 
the town for one month. 

$874. You have seen the work of No. 8 Hospital 
‘since it first began to take patients ?—Yes. uf 

8575. As a nurse?—Yes. I am the Superintending 
Sister, but I do the nursing duties as well. 

8876. Will you tell us your experience with regard 
to that hospital,-and information about its condition 
from time to time?—When we first went, on the 25th 
April, there were 200 patients there, I believe, and 
after that time the patients began coming in in very 
large numbers from the, field hospitals. We took in 
400 at a time sometimes, sometimes 200. The majority 
of the patients of course were extremely well cared for. 
They were not equally weil cared for, because we had 
not sufficient accommodation to take in those enormous 
numbers. 

* 8877. At what time did the numbers become too 
great, in your opinion?—We were very expansive. We 
seemed to be able to accommodate as many as came. I 
do not know that we ever felt any over-stress. 

_ 8878. I thought you were indicating that there was 
an over-stress?—I do not wish to indicate that at all, 
because we could always take them in and find room for 
them. I know they were always well cared for and fed. 
8879. You superintended the marquees?—Yes. We 
also visited the bell-tents. Mr. Murray Guthrie said 
‘in this evidence that I said we did not go near the 
bell-tents. That is.a mistake on his part. We did go 
to the bell-tents, but we did not nurse them in the 
same way, of course. The Sisters went once a day to 
the bell-tents. Of course, if we saw any serious cases 
which had escaped the notice of the medical officers, 
we brought them to their notice. 

8880. Was there any time at which you were so 
crowded, that patients were not attended to properly ?— 
No, I do not think so. I would not say myself that 
a patient ever actually suffered from neglect, not from 
my own observation, and I saw the greater part of 

that hospital every day, and have done every day since. 
_As long as the stress lasted I used to go to the bell-tents 
every day. 

- 8881. Was there a sufficiency of proper food for the 
men during the whole time?—We always had a great 
amount of food. 

8882. And of drugs?—I never found any difficulty. 
I have never experienced in all the 15 years I have 
been in the service so little difficulty in obtaming 
necessaries as I have done in No. 8 General Hospital. 

__ 8885. Were the doctors attentive, in your opinion /— 
Very attentive. 

0884. How about the orderlies!/—Of course a great 
number of the orderlies were untrained men. We had 
a great number of St. John’s Ambulance men. They 
were willing enough, and did twice the amount they 
need ‘have done, because they never saved themselves 
by doing two things at once. They would make two 
journeys where one would do. That is where they 
gave themselves much more trouble, and gave us more 
trouble, by want of training. 

8885. You did not find them inattentive or unkind? 
—Oh, no. That is one thing I will say, that a lot of 
‘these men worked themselves to death. Of course you 
know they got ill. 
_ 8886. You have seen the bell-tents?—Every day I 
Saw them at the time we had large numbers brought 
m. Two other Sisters and myself went every night to 
feed the patients last thing after supper. Mr. Murray 
Guthrie makes a mistake when he says we never visited 
the bell-tents. I strongly wish to say that it was not 
the case that those men were lying in such a condition 
hat we could not go near them. 

8887. Mr. Murray Guthrie is under a misapprehen- 
Sion as to what you told him?—Entirely. When we 
came round I thought he was a Red Cross Commissioner, 
and I perhaps enlarged a little on their woes, thinking 
le Was going to give them some clothes. I did really. 
We do try to excite a little sympathy sometimes. 


5892. 
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Superintendent Nursing Sister Horzanp, called; and Examined. 


8888. Were the men at all overworked at first in 
the marquees ?—We had more patients in the marquees 
than we have now ; we had eight men in each marquee. 


8889. Never more than eight?—Never. Hight is more 
than you can comfortably nurse, but if we had been 
mvure accustomed to working in the marquees we could 
have managed them better because we should have 
understood it better. Now that we understand the 
Inarquees we can make eight beds go in very nicely, 
but in those days I do not think we had time to arrange 
them well. Now we can get eight beds in very com- 
fortably. 


8890. You have never had more than eight men in a 


marquee ?—Never. 


8891. And they were always able to be well at- 
tended /—They were always fed and their beds made at 
least once a day. Of course good nursing would do 
a for them, but I think they had sufficient atten- 
ion. 

8832. Were the doctors 
perly?—Yes. I am sure 
and attentive. 

8893. Now with regard to the bell-tents, how many 
men would you say were kept in the bell-tents on an 
average’—I really could not say. I should say four 
or five or six. I should say about five—I do not know. 

8894. Did you ever see any tent which struck you as. 


able to attend to them pro- 
the doctors were most kind 


being greatly overcrowded ?—I daresay perhaps one or 


two on special nights when convoys were brought in. 
One night we had three different convoys—200 early, 95 
a little later, and 75 about haif past ten o’clock. I daresay 
on a night like that ; but not for more than one day. It 


would just be putting them under cover for a night until | 


they could be provided for. I know the patients were 
never left in the bell-tents. 
found to be seriously ill and requiring special attention, 
they were sent to the marquees. 


in the marquees. 


8895. All the serious cases were removed to the mar- 
quees !—Yes. 


8896. Do you think that any serious cases ever remained 


in the bell-tents for a great number of days?—I should . 


say not, because I went round those bell-tents very often 
myself, but I would not swear they were not. 
time you must remember we had a great deal of work, 
and all the going round was done in a sort of rushing way. 
You could not stand and talk to patients. 
to go round ito see that they had their food, and so on. 
8897. When the men went into the marquees were you 
able to take their clothes off?—Yes, they were all pro- 
perly undressed and put to bed and properly nursed. 
8898. There would be no filth or insects on them ?— 
Every man who came into the hospital, officers and every- 
body, were like that. - 


8899. From the front—I suppose that was inevitable? 


—That was inevitable. 


Immediately they were- 
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We had about 600 beds . 


At that . 


- 8900. Were they cleansed ?—Immediately ; they were - 


all washed the day they came in. In the bell-tents they 


were not, because there was not the accommodation or- 


the necessary equipment. 


8901. Do you think that any serious case would be in a 
bell-tent for a week running?—I should say not. I 
could not positively say, but I should imagine not, be- 
cause we were very particular about that. It was so much 
easier for us if they were in the marquees. 
course, they were more concentrated, and we had them 
under close observation, and we could feed them properly 
day by day. 

8902. Dvd any man in a beli-tent suffer severely from 
any want of proper care and supervision ?—No, I do not 
think so. I used to say sometimes to the men, ‘‘ You 
do not look particularly comfortable,” and they said, 
“This is a lot better than so-and-so”—mentioning some 
other place where they had been. 


8903. Did you hear many complaints from the mer 
in the bell-tents?—No. The men had been accustomed 
to lie on the ground for a great many months, and they 
did not feel the benefit of lying on stretchers and 
blankets. Lots of those men when first put to bed would 
say, “Oh, Sister, I wish you would put my mattress on 
the ground ; I do not like this spring bed.” They had 
got so used to lying on the ground. It has always been 
marvellous to me, the uncomplaining way of the men. 


Lo 2 


Then, of 
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afternoon milk. 


see about it?” 


dio, as you can understand. 


every patient. 
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That has been the one comfort and consolation of the 
whole thing, those men did not suffer. If you or I had 


been pué to sleep in those bell-tents we should probably 
have felt very uncomfortable, but they were not. 


8904. They were so accustomed to the hardship of the 
field service ?—Yes, and they were so very much more 
comfortable than they had been for months. 


8905. Did each of them have a blanket and a water- 
proof at least ?—Yes, at least. Even the first few days, 
I suppose, everybody had a stretcher or a mattress. 


8906. Stretchers make yery good beds, do they not ?— 
Excellent beds. A great many prefer them because they 
think that after being in hospital they have to go back 
into the field and sleep on the hard ground again. 

8907. I suppose it would be only the light cases who 
slept on the ground with waterproofs and blankets ?— 
Yes, only those. There was always great classificat_on 
in taking the men out of the ambulances. The worst 
cases were taken out first and provided for, and then the 
others who were able to walk. The larger number of 
those men were able to walk about. 

8908. Mr. Murray Guthrie in his evidence refers to 
you, in speaking of the tents at No. 8. In answer to a 
question, he gives an instance, for examp.e, of a person 


in atent. He says: “I said to one man, what is the 
matter with you? I forget what he said, but 
he said ito the Sister, ‘Cannot I have my 
medicine?’ She said, ‘Of course you can, what 


is the matter with you?’ He said, ‘I feel ‘sure 
I should be better if I could only have my medicine.’ 
She said, ‘When was it ordered?’ I had had tea, and 
it must have been about half past four or five in the after- 
noon. He said, ‘The doctor ordered it when he saw me 
this morning.’ The man repeated that he had great con- 
fidence in his medicine. She said, ‘I will try and get 
St for you.’” ?—My version of that story would be this. 
The man said to me, “ Sister, can I have my medicine?” 
Of course you know the patients ask the Sisters for every- 
thing. I said, ‘“‘Have you not had it?” or something 
Vke that. As we went along the lines I met an orderly 
coming down with two cans: he was giving out the 
I said, “Orderly, there is a_ patient 
there who says he has not had his medicine; will you 
He said, “I will, Sister,” and that was 
all there was in the incident, so far as I remember. At 
that time the compounders had an immensity of work to 
At that time, I daresay, 
in a great many parts of the hospital all the medicines 
were not compounded at that time in the afternoon for 
That man was not a serious case, he was 
able to walk about, as I found out afterwards. The 
medicines for the marquees were always the first to be 


-compounded. 


8909. Because they were the serious cases ?—~Yes. 

8910. Would a man in the bell-tents have to wait 
jong for his medicine before getting it?—On the day 
of its being ordered, perhaps. If the doctor was late 


going round, say about one o’clock, it would be about 


two o'clock before the compounders started their work 
again and the man’s medicine probably would not be 
there till four o’clock, even in the marquees, if the 


-doctor was late in making his round. At that time you ~ 


must remember there was an immense number of 
patients to be seen by the medical officer. I do not see 


there was the smallest bit of hardship in the case my- 
‘self. If it had been really a serious case, of course, he 


would have had his medicine much earlier; he would 
have had it by two o'clock. At least, two o’clock is the 
time for drawing the medicines from the surgery. 


8911. Did the men ever remain in the tents for any 


- appreciably long time without their cases being diag- 


nosed ?—All the cases are diagnosed every Friday un- 
less they are doubtful cases, and then sometimes not. 


.8912. Suppose a man came in on Saturday, would he 
remain in the tent without a doctor visiting him ?—Oh, 
certainly not. Of course you cannot always say that a 
case is enteric when you first see it. Then, for mstance, 
aman would say, “I have dysentery,” or ‘I have en- 
teric.” If you had asked the man who had had it five 
months ago he would still go on saying, “I have en- 
teric,” or “I have dysentery.” Soldiers always know 
their own diseases ; they are remarkable for that. 

8913, When the men were brought into the bell- 
tents, was there any delayyin the doctor visiting them 
and trying to find out what was the matter with them ?7— 
Not the least. 

g914. Are you sure of that?—I am positive of that. 
Neither doctors nor nurses were alowed to leave the 
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camp for a great many weeks ; they were all kept in the 
camp for a long time. Every time a convoy came in- 
every medical officer was on duty instantly, even if it- 
were quite late at night, and they helped to feed the 
patients at night, too. 

8915. Even in times of the greatest pressure, do you 
think the men in a field hospital were visited by a doc- 
tor at the latest within a short time of their arrival ?— 
The doctors were present when they were taken out of — 
the stretchers, and when they were carried into the 
bell-tents, on every occasion. I know that because 1 
was there myself on every occasion. That was the one 
thing that struck me particularly, how good and kind ~ 
the doctors were through it all. They did even more 
than their duty, because they took cans of milk and © 
bottles of brandy, and helped to feed the patients after 
their long journey in the ambulances. 


8916. Then Mr. Murray Guthrie speaks of the men 
in the bell-tents lying undressed, and says there were 
enteric cases and dysentery cases lying in their clothes” 
in a most filthy state ?—Of course when they came off 
the field their clothes were not clean. 7 


8917. Do you think he was referring to the time when 
they were first brought in?~Yes. I do not know the 
date of his visit to that hospital, but it must have been 
within a month of our being there, because that was 
just about the time that we had all those patients lying 
there. Then, of course, with regard to the men lying” 
down in their clothes, every soldier in hospital lies — 
down if he is able to in the afternoon. 


8918. He says some of them had been there 48 hours ? 
—That is probable, because as a matter of fact a great 
many of them had been lying in their clothes for months 
and months. I think that is probable because a great 
lot of their clothing had to be destroyed as we were 
able to supply them with fresh clothing. There was a 
camp order to that effect, on account of their condition — 
when they arrived at the hospital. ; 


8919. It is said there were enteric cases and dysen- 
tery cases in the bell-tents who had been 48 hours lying - 
in their clothes, and in a most filthy state? What have 
you to say as to that?I should say that is an exag- 
gerated statement. : : 


8920. In what way ?—Because the really sick and! 
wounded were in the marquees, and those men who” 
were lying in their clothes were, I should say, those 
who were recovering from enteric, and probably quite 
convalescent. As I mentioned before, soldiers always — 
retain the same disease in their own minds for months. — 
They always say a long time after they are well that 
they have the disease. if 


8921. (Dr. Church.) Instead of recovering, were not 
many of them in the initial stage ?—I daresay some of 
them were in the initial stage, and then, of course, as 
they were found to be ill they were at once removed. 


8922. Do you remember many deaths occurring in the 
bell-tents ?—No, not any, unless they died within the 
first hour or two of being moved in. One night I be- 
lieve two deaths did occur, when we had an immense 
convoy come in, but I could not say. - 

8923. They were being used as reception tents ?—Yes. — 

8924. With that exception, you do not remember 
deaths occurring?—That is so. I do not think any 
deaths occurred. a 


8925. When the enteric and dysentery patients were 
removed into marquees, do you remember if any of 
them had had bed-sores ?—Many of them had what we 
call veldt sores. va 


8926. I am speaking of the ordinary bed-sores 7—Wi 
had a great many bed-sores and veldt sores, I must 
say, amongst the patients. 


8927. Bed-sores which probably would not have oc- 
curred if they had been. able to be properly nursed 
beforehand ?—Of course with that immense number 
of people, their backs could not be properly attended 
to in the bell-tents. . an 

8928. I gather that; and there were a considerable 
number of those who came into the bell-tents from the 
marquees, the more serious cases, who had bed-sores? 
—Yes, we had a great number of bed-sores, or veldt 
sores, as we call them. They were not really bed-sores. 


8929. I ask you as an experienced nurse, who knows 
what a bed-sore is ?—They are quite different from any 
bed-sore. I have never seen anything like them in my 
life. I call them, as everybody else does, veldt sores. 
They were extraordinary large black patches—nruch 
deeper and more tenacious, and very slow in healing: 
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8930. A large portion of skin died at once ?—Yes. 


8931. Would many of them have abrasions of the 
skin when they were moved into the marquees, which 
went on afterwards to a bed-sore ?—No, I do not think 
we had many of those. They were more those that I 
described to you. 


8932. Not the bed-sore which is familiar to you as a 
nurse /—No, not at all; in fact, I have seen very few 
of those. Many of the patients have suffered more from 
whe veldt-sore than from the disease, because of their 
-being unable to rest. 


8933. Mr. Guthrie says that you took him round 
No. 8 Hospital, and says, “She was telling me rather 
gruesome stories of what was going or” ?—I think it is 
a most unkind thing to say about me. I do not know 
~why he should say that. 

8934. Did you tell him any gruesome stories?—I am 
‘not aware that I did. 

~ $935. Are you aware of any gruesome stories that 
_ you could have told?—No, not at all. 

~ 8936. Are you aware of any ground for the suggestion 
that gruesome stories could be told?—-No, I am not. 


8937. You mean that?—I mean that, candidly. We 
know there was a great deal of misery existing. With 
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all those enormous numbers of sick coming in con- 
stantly there must have been a yreat deal of misery 
existing at that time. If it had been within ten miles 
of London I am sure there would have been a con- 
siderable amount of difficulty in coping with such an 
outbreak. That is my opinion. 


8958. Then you say that Mr. Guthrie's memory does 
not serve him when he says that you remarked that it 
was absolutely impossible to attempt to nurse the men, 
and that you did not go near them?—TI did say that we 
did not nurse the men in the bell-tents. 


8939. That was accurate?—But we did go near them 
every night. We did go to see them. I daresay he does 
not quite remember, or he misunderstood me. I dare- 
say he was thinking it was very sad, and it was all 
very sad. 

8940. (Sir David Richmond.) Did the men make 
many complaints about being left in the bell-tents ?— 
No. Of course they did not lke the bell-tents. 

8941. Mr. Guthrie states in 4is evidence that there 
were no men in the bell-tents who did not complain of 
being there. Was the feeling so strong as that ?—I do 
not think so. The thing they did not like was that 
they were not able to read, Ihat was their one com- 
plaint. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Reverend W. Lippiz, Presbyterian 


8942. (President.) L believe you have visitel from 
time to time the hospitals in Bloemfontein ?—Yes, I 
‘have been in them all. 


8943. What period does your experience ccver ?— 
¥rom the 6th June. a 


8944. Not before that ?—Not before that. 


8945. Have you found any cause of complaint since 
the 6th June in any of the hospitals here ?—No, I have 
not seen or heard of any. 


8946. And you have not noticed anything?—I have 
noticed nothing. The only thing was that one patient 
said to me he was tired of condensed milk, and would 
‘have preferred fresh milk. 

8947. That was the only complaint you heard ?—Yes. 

8948. From your position, do you think the men 
‘would have told you their complaints if they had had 
any real cause ?—I think a number of them would have 
told me—a number whom I got to know who had come 
from my own district. 


8949. And you had no complaintsi—I had no com- 
plaints. 

8950. Have you visited the hospitals pretty fre- 
«quently /—Yes, I have been in the hospitals every day ; 
I think every second day I have been in every hos- 
pital. 


Chaplain, called; and Examined. 


8951. Have you found any of them overcrowded ?/— 
No. 

8952. And nothing struck you about them as re- 
quiring alteration or improvement?—Probably some 
things did. They are not the same as hospitals at 
home. You could not have had that. 

8955. Do you think, during the time you have been 
in Bloemfontein, thatt here has been a cause of com- 
plaint in any of them?—Not the slightest. I do not 
see any reason at all to complain. Of course I was 
not here at the worst time. 

8954. Is there any other information you can give 
us bearing on this Inquiry ?—The only thing that struck 
me was with regard to the wagons they take the 
wounded in. 

8955. You mean they are too cumbersome and too 
heavy /—Yes, I have ridden in them, and thought that 
they were not comfortable although I was well, and 
with the sick it would be worse. 

8956. (Sir David Richmond.) How long had you been 
in Bloemfontein before you took to hospital work ?—I 
was in Bloemfontein two years ago on a holiday. 

8957. You did not live here before you took up your 
present duty ?/—No. 


8958. (President.) You had no hospital experience 
before you came here?—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
Adjourned to No. 8 General Hospital, 
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Iaeutenant-Colonel R. T. Bramisit, recalled; and further Examined.* 


$959. (President.) I think you have some percentages 
to give us?—I can give you the total number of the 
deaths of the men since we opened up to the present 
moment. In April, 5 deaths; May, 121; June, 63; 
July, 18; August, 6; that is 213 altogether out of 5,321 
patients, or a percentage of 44. There have been no 
more deaths. 


8960. Were some of those cases bad?—Some were 
‘almost moribund. Not a single patient died here that 


could have recovered anywhere in the world, I believe. 
Great convoys came in, particularly from the Modder 
River, and many of the patients were undoubtedly hope- 
less from the first. 

8961. The enteric cases were very severe /—Yes. 

8962. And many of the wounded severe?—Yes; but 
there was no death amongst the wounded. The total 
wounded was 234, and no deaths. The whole of the 
detail of the experience of the hospital is here. 








* Notr.—This witness was first examined on the 3lst August 1900 (wide page 246). 
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8963. I do not think we need that?—This return 
shows the number of those present in the hospital from 
the very beginning.* I proposed to read a letter from 
Captain Cooke, who states that it appears that. the 
officers and men were treated the same here as in Edin- 
burgh. ‘Tt is true every man’ had champagne if neces- 
sary, and brandy, whisky, port, ad lub., in gallons if 
necessary. Everything was sufficient, and there was no 
lack at all, and there was no scarcity of beef-tea, 
jellies, and Bovril. The milk was chiefly tinned milk, 
but delicious unsweetened milk. There was no lack of 
nourishment. The men had champagne when neces- 
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sary. I- sanctioned that myself always. Captain 
Cooke said that the officers and men were treated 
alike, and that there was never a single grumble 
or complaint in the hospital. I have not heard any 
myself. He also added that the grumbler would have 
had a bad time because there was such an absence of 
grumblers. Doge oe ae 
*Vide Appendiz—Beamish. 


8964. I think you had better keep to your own states 
ments. Is there any other information you wish to 
give us ?—I do not think so. Ag diets 


(The witness withdrew.) + aR : 82 


Dr Apert A. B. Kirkman, Civil Surgeon, called ; and Examined.” 


8965. (President.).How long have you been in this 
hospital ?7—Since it started from England. 


8966. When did you get any considerable pressure 
there of patients’—Immediately after the hospital was 
pitched. We took our first patients in on the 23rd 
April. 
8967..(Dr.. Church.) With what numbers did you 
start? Was all your staff here then?—I think there 
were about twelve civil surgeons, apart from the 
R.A.M.C., and I think there were about five or six of 
them altogether. 


8968. So that your full staff was here !—Yes. 


8969. And your full equipment ?—There was a good 
deal of Jelay in getting the equipment up to start with. 
We were waiting at the Rest Camp seme ten or twelve 
days for the staff to come up. 


8970. (President.) When did you get anything like 
crowded or full?—I have a note in my diary to the 
effect that on the drd May we received the largest 
convoy. Mr. Fitchett and myself happened to be 
orderly officers on that day, and we received nearly 500 
patients. I should not like to say the exact number, but 
it was between 400 and 500. That was the heaviest 
day’s work of the lot. 


8971. What did you do with the men sent in in those 
large quantities /—Bell-tents had been pitched before 
that because they knew the pressure was coming, and 
they were packed away in the bell-tents as best we 
eculd. 


8972. Did you manage to put them all into bell- 
tents /—We managed to get them #1] into tents. 


8975. But several of the tents were very full?— 
There were very large numbers of them. There were 
seven or eight in a bell-tent. I do not think there 
were any bell-tents along the whole line with less than 
six in out of 150 bell-tents. 


8974. How long would that last?—The pressure was 
on, I should think, pretty nearly a month. 


8975. How many were the bell-tents accommodating 
during that month ?—Between six and eight for nearly 
six weeks. 


8976. Were the men kept lying in the bell-tents?— 
Yes, for a long time. The very worst cases we 
managed to get into marquees. We made room for 
them by sending men not quite so bad away. But 
there were some of the worst cases in the bell-tents for 
a long time. (Men were dying in the bell-tents. 


8977. (Sir David Richmond.) How many died in the 
bell-tents?—I should not like to say. When I was 
orderly officer I was called to two men who died in the 
bell-tents. That was about the 3rd or 4th May. 


8978. (President.) How many men should you say 
died in the bell-tents ?—I should not like to say. The 
deaths were principally after the patients came off the 
convoy and betore they could get any attention at all. 


8979. They were not men who died as ordinary 
patients but who died immediately they arrived 2—Yos, 
particularly after they arrived. ‘I'he worst cases were 
‘moved as soon as we could get them ito the marquees. 


8980. What is your experience as to the attention 
the men got in the bell-tents?—It was quite imposstble 
to give them attention—or only a very limited atten- 
tion. I did not do much of the actual work in the pell- 
tents as medical officer except that I was calied as 
orderly officer for the day. 

8981. Where were you chiefly working ?—In the mar- 
Fees. . 


8982. Who attended to the bell-tents ?—Of those left: 
here now there are only two, Drs. Fitchett and Whit- 
tington. Almost all the others havc. gone at one time: 


and another. 174 ~$5; [6+ stall ei eee 
8983. Was there any cause of complaint, do you 

think, in the marquees at all?—No, i de not think sow. 

They are fairly comfortable with only six in. 


8984. I. mean as regards anything in the marquees. 


Were there any necessaries wanting /—Kverything. 


8985. What do you mean by everything ?—Take, for- 
instance, the ordinary necessities required in a sick. 
ward. Out of eight marquees which i had when the: 
great stress was on there were only two night commodes:. 
and not a single b?d-pan, which ought to be used for 


enteric patients, and we only had ove feeding cup for 


eight marquees. - 


8986. Who was the P.M.O. at that time ?—Cclonek 
Beamish has been all along. 

8987. Did you mention those matters to him?—We 
mentioned them to the heads of the divisions. 


8988. Who were they?—Major Haey in one, and 


Colonel Mortis in the other. 


8989. Were these bed-pans obtained i—There was. 
very great delay about it. 


8090. What delay ?—I should think we had no bed- 


pans at all for a month, and the patients with enteric © 


were walking down between the marquees evacuating 
down there. Every enteric patient had to be out of 
bed because they had only these night commodes, and 
they had to get out of bed to them, patients with tem- 
peratures of 104 and 105. All the patients had to get 
out of bed—men who were dying, as a matter of fact. 


8991. Was there anything else besides bed-pans the 
men suffered from the want of /—They had to be kept: 
on condensed milk almost entirely. » - 

8992. Was there any fresh milk{—A yery limited 
supply. z 

8993. Do you know if it was possible to get fresh 
milk here?—I was talking to one of the farmers a 
couple of months ago, and he told me he himself was. 
throwing away two buckets of fresh milk every day, 
and he could mention five other men-—he did not tell 
me their names—who were only too pleased to get rid 
of the milk. 

8994. How far was the milk from the camp in the 
case of the farmer who spoke to you?—I think about 
four miles from here—Temple Farm. 

8995. It is suggested that the milk that came from the 
farms at that distance turned sour. Have you any ex- 


perience of that ?—No. 


8996. Do you, or do you not, credit it? Have you any 
reason to disbelieve it?—I should not like to say. I. 
know that a lot of milk was going sour in the hospital. 


8997. What is your age, may I ask ?—Twenty-eight. 


8998. You have had experience of nursing, of course, 
before you came here ?—Yes, I hwas house-surgeon at 


Guy’s before I came here. 


8999. Do you think tinned milk does nearly as well as: 
fresh milk?—The patients turn from it very much; 


they will not take it; they will take perhaps a pint or a — 


pint-and-a-half out of three pints that one orders them, 
simply because they say it sickens them, and in some 


cases it makes them sick when they have been taking it 


a long time ; ‘but I think it is nourishing if they can keep: 
it down. A large quantity of it was sweetened, and that 
is distinctly objectionable to take for long periods—very 
nasty, indeed. 





+ NoTe.—Lient.-Col. Beamish was again recalled on the 3rd September, 1900 (vide page 295). 
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8000. What proportion would be unsweetened ?—~I 
should think two-thirds of it. 


9001. Is there anything else besides the milk and the 
bed-pans ’—The small number of orderlies with which we 
+had to work for a very long time. The orderlies were 
working one night on and one night off, which meant 
they dnly got one night in bed in two days. 


9002. Do you think the patients suffered in conse- 
«quence from want of attention ?—I am sure they did. 


9005. In what way do you think they suffered from 
want of attention?—They could not have the bed-pans 
given them. Constantly one would hear the patients call- 
ing out for an orderly, and he would not turn up for a 
Jong. time; he was attending to someone else. I think 
the other gentlemen will be able to say more about that, 
because they were working in the bell-tents, where they 
‘got so little attention. 

9004. Were you often in the bell-tents?—Not very 
often, except when I was called as an orderly officer. 


9005. Did yuu hear any complaints from the men ?— 
Constant complaints; more especially of the feeding. 
‘There were complaints with regard to the milk. 

9006. Did they complain of anything else ?—They com- 
plained, as they always do, about the orderlies not 
attending to them enough, but. I think that will court 
renquiry. 

9007. What do you suggest might have been done to 
improve matters ?—It is very difficult for me to suggest 
anything ; I am hardly in a position to. 


9008. You think more ‘orderlies, cught to have been 





obtained ?—Certainly. 


9009. Did you have nurses in the marquees ?—¥For the 


‘first ten days or a fortnight we had no nurses at all; 


they then came out in ones and twos, and I think it must 
have been a month or six weeks before we had 12 or 14 
nurses at work. 


9010. I thought some of the nurses came over with the 
hospital ?—Yes; but they were employed at the other 


~ hospitals in the town, 


_- 9016. (President.) How long after ?—I 


~ 9011. (Dr. Church.) Do I understand you to say there 
was only one night-stool for eight marquees ?—One bed- 
pan and two ordinary night commodes—an ordinary stool 
which a patient gets out to. 

9012. (President.) There was only one bed-pan and 
two commodes for the eight marquees?—Yes.  ~ 

9013. (Dr. Church.) Couid you not have rigged up what 
would have done for a commode witha pail and a few 
pieces of board ?—I might have done, but at that time we 
were very hard worked. 


9014. Did you not supplement it by anything at all ?— 


“The patients had to get out of bed. 


9015. And you had not at that time a good supply 
of tow ?—No, that stuff ran out as well. 


could not 


_actually say as to the tow. 


9017. (Dr. Church.) Well, oakum—what we use in 


civil work ?—I should not like to say at all. 


9018. That ran out?—Yes, it did run out. 


9019. (President.) When did you get a sufficiency of 
bed-pans first ?—I should not like to say that. It might 
be two or three months perhaps. 


9020. Do you know where they were obtained from ?— 


Ido not know. 


9021. Do you know if an attempt was made to obtain 
bed-pans from the town ?—I do not know whether any 
came from the town. 


9022. Did you ever hear of any delirious patients get- 


own marquee. 


ting away from their tents or running about the camp ?— 
I only knew about two from my own experience in my 
I think they got them without much 


trouble. It was no more than you find them in the 


hospital at home. 


9023. They were from the marquees 1—Yes. 
9024. Not from the belltents?—I do not know what 


“went on in the bell-tents at all. 


9025. Are there any other things -you would like to 
call our attention to that have come to your notice in this 


hospital ?—I think the difficulty in providing the patients 


‘ 
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with blankets when they were first admitted was a very 
serious thing. 
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9026. You had a deficiency of blankets?—There was a Dr. A. A. B. 


very great difficulty in getting blankets. A large number 
of patients slept at night without getting blankets in the 
bell-tents. On the 3rd May, which is the day I was doing 
orderly officer after Dr. Fitchett, we were up to 12 o'clock 
trying to get blankets for the patients, and even then men 
were walking up and down in front of the bell-tents beg- 
ging for blankets—simply walking up and down to keep 
themselves warm. 

9027. Was that any particular night ?—That was the 
night of the 3rd May. 


9028. Was it a common occurrence ?—Not to my-know- 
ledge. As I say, I did not work much down there. 


9029. Was that the occasion on which a large convoy 
had just arrived ?—They had ‘been arriving all day—be- 
tween 500 and 400, I think, had arrived that day. That 
was just before Lord Koberts proceeded north and they 
were turning them out of the field hospitals. 

9030. Was there any want of drugs'so far as you are 
aware /—No, with very small exceptions I think they had 
plenty of them. 

9021. And as to ordinary medical comforts, were they 
deficient ?—I do not think I can say they were. 


- 9032. The principal things, then, you think were the 
insufficiency in the number of the orderlies, the bed-pans, 
the milk, and the biankets ?—Yes. 

8033. Do you think there is anything else ?—I do not 
think I cap. call anything to my memory just at present. 


9034. Do you happen to know the proportion of 
orderlies to the number of patients at the worst time ?— 
They were constantly changing, as such a lot of men were 
taken away. At one time there were 60 or 70 orderlies 
sick and incapable of working. The percentage of order- 
lies laid up and the number that died were very heavy 
considering the number of men that. originally started 
with us. As many as 40 orderlies would go sick in one 
day—I do not mean with dysentery or enteric, but 
laid up for the day. 

9035. You did not see Mr. 
was here ?—No. 


9036. Nor Mr. Guthrie ?—No. 


9037. (Sir David Richmond.) You have spoken about 
the difficulty in getting blankets. How did that difii- 
culty arise? Had you to go to the central hospital, or 
what +—We managed to get them out by degrees from the 
store. I believe there were blankets in store. 


9058. Blankets were provided, but there was a diffi- 
culty in getting them?—Yes. The orderly officers, who 
were really civil surgeons without experience in military 
matters, had to do the whole of the arrangement, running 
about and getting blankets out, and that sort of thing. 


Burdett-Coutts when he 


9039. In connection with the 'bed-pans, does the same 
remark apply ?—I do not think they had them. 

9940. You think they were not there to be had ?—Ns, 
I think they all had to be brought up from Cape Town. 

9041. Could nothing be improvised to do away with 
this necessity; it seems a very very smail supply for 
what you wanted ; could nothing be improvised? Were 
the men so very bad that they were not able to walk to 
the latrine ?—Kvery enteric patient when in the height of 
the disease and when getting over it ought to have a bed- 
pan every time he tries to pass a motion. 

9042. I suppose there is a stage when going about a 
little will not do him any harm ?—I do not think any 
enteric patients ought to ibe up or getting out-of bed. 

9043. You could not get these bed-pans although you 
pressed for them ?—No, I constantly made application to 
the head of the division. 

9044. Who is the head of the division ?—Major Edey 
was then. 

9045. And you did not complain to Colonel Beamish ? 
—It was not for us to do go. We have to go to the head 
of our division. 

9046. You did not approach him at all?—No. 

9047. (President.) You report to your immediate head ? 
—Yes. ; 

9048. Is Major Edey here now ?—No, he has left some 
time. I wish to correct a statement I made. I said there 
were no Sisters when we came, but as a matter of 
fact the day after we came up there were seven sent ; 
but four of them were sick, so that there were only 
three to do the work, 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Kirkman. 
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Dr. Ricnarp Wurrrincton, Civil Surgeon, called ; and Examined: 


9049. (President.) You have been with this hospital 
from the commencement /—Yes. 

9050. Are you a civil surgeon ?—Yes. 

9051. Do you chiefly attend to the bell-tents ?—As soon 
as ever the bell-tents began to be occupied I was there 
for about two or three weeks. I was doing the bell-tents 
at the time there was a good deal of pressure. 


9052. There was very great pressure, was there not ¢ 
—Yes, very great pressure ; at that time we had over 
1,600 patients. I had at one time some 40 pedl-tents with 
an average of about seven men in each. 

9053. How many doctors were there to look after them ? 
—I had that number myself. 

9054. You were the sole doctor ?—Yes, for a very short 
time, just when there was a great pressure on. I should 
think roughly there was an average of seven. Some had 
eight and some only five, and one or two tents we had 
to keep with only one or two in, because even with that 
pressure we had to keep some few cases isolated, like 
erysipelas and so on. The average was sIx or seven. 

9055. How many orderlies did you have to look after 
those bell-tents ?—They varied a good deal, but certainly 
one part of the time there was one orderly looking after 
one Tine of bell-tents—that is, eight. But we got an im- 
provement as soon as ever it was possible. It was going 
on for a short time only, and that was all we could get 
at one time. 

9056. The worst cases were removed, of course, into the 
marquee tents as far as you had room 1—Yes. 

9057. Had you a substantial number of serious cases 
in the bell-tents?—Yes, I had a great many bad cases up 
there. 

9058. I mean not merely for the night ?—I had to keep 
some of them there for a good many days. I always went 
round every morning to see if I could poss:bly get beds 
in any of the marquees, but some of them had to stop 
where they were. 

9059. (Sir David Richmond.) Did any of them die in 
the bell-tents?—I never saw any of them die myself. 
We always managed to get them removed when they were 
very bad. But I know some of them died shortly after 
they were removed. 

9060. But they had been some time before that in the 
bell-tents ?—Yes. 

9061. They were only removed perhaps when they were 
in extremis 1—Yes. 

9062. I gather that in these times of pressure there was 
ani insufficiency of medical attendants and an insufficiency 


had not sufficient to accommodate them promptly and 
readily ?7—Certainly that was so. 

9069. What did you do in those cases?—I applied to. 
the officer for more, and they were requisitioned for, L 
believe. I impressed upon them that it was necessary 


to get them as quickly as possible, and they promised — 


me to do go, and, I believe, tried to get them. They said 
they had not got them and could not give them out. 
9070. You. were not able to get any temporary ex- 
pedients?—I could not devise anything, and my work. 
was taken up by looking after this number of patients. 
I was at it up till 12 o’clock at night. With that number 
of orderlies, when the day orderlies went off there were 
even less orderlies at night. I went round every night 


at 12 o’clock to take round stimulants and that sort of — 


thing. 


9071. Had ,you a deficiency of medicines?—I never — 


found a great lack of medicines. Some things were not 
in stock, but generally one could replace them by some— 
thing else that would do as well. 

9072. (Dr. Church.) With regard to medical comforts, 


arrowroot, beef-tea, and things in the Army Corps medical — 
comforts, was there a sufficiency 7—I thought there was — 


a fair supply of those in most cases. There was more 
difficulty in many cases in getting things served up tham 
there was in finding them. 


9073. (President.) You think it is possible the mem — 


may have had to wait a considerable time—some hours— 
for their food ?—Yes, I am sorry to say it was so. 

9074. Did you make any representations as to short~ 
handedness to anybody ?—Yes, nearly every day. 

9075. To whom?—To the medical officer in charge of 
the division. 

9076. Who was that ?—At that time it was Major Hdey. 

9077. Nothing was done for some time at any rate ?— 
He went to somebody else and tried to get more men 
He always promised to do so, and I believe he did. 

9078. How long did this bad time last?—The worst 
time lasted two or three weeks after the very bad time. 


Things were bad after that, but nothing like as bad as I) 


have been describing. 


9079. When did things get into what you consider, 
having regard to the circumstances, a perfectly satis- 
factory condition ?—That is rather a difficult question } 


to answer. 


9080. Are they in a satisfactory condition now ?—I do 
not think there is anything very much to complain of now. — 


There are always things one would like to see improved. 


of orderlies 7—Yes, I think so, certainly. . 
9081. In what respect ?—Up to recently the orderlics 


9063. Was there an insufficiency of necessaries in 


any respect It was very often difficult to get had too much to do. They had to do night-work as well ; 
enough. With that mumber of orderlies it twas as day-work for two nights a week, if not three. I do 


very difficult to get it served round. There was 
a gremt deficiency of fresh milk. We got very little 
fresh milk, and we had to keep it for just the very bad 
cases, and most of those could only have a portion of it 
and the rest condensed milk. I do not know that they 
suffered very much from that. The condensed milk was 
very good, except that a few cases could not take it. We 
certainly ‘had a great lack of fresh milk. I should haye 
liked more fresh milk very much, and often said so. 


9064. Do you think there was any delay in giving the 
men their food ?—There was delay. I do not know how 
far it was necessary delay, but there certainly was delay. 


9065. Do you think that a man might be waiting for 
hours without getting what was his proper food ?—Yes, 
I am afraid it was so in some cases. 

9066. What latrine accommodation had you for the 
men ?—It was very bad indeed in the bell-tents. Of 
course there were latrines around, but they might be 20, 
or 30, or 40 yards off, according to the position of the 
tent. At that time we had very few stools or bed-pans 
to serve round. 


9067. How many bed-pans had you ?—It is difficult to 
say, because the number varied from time to time. The 
number of patients I had and the number of tents 
varied almost from day td day, but I had very few 
indeed. 

9068. Did it happen that cases you had at any time in 
the bell-tents suffering from enteric fever or dysentery 
ought to have been attended to with bed-pans, and you 


not know what they are doing now. 
now that they are not doing two nights a week. That is 
not quite what one would like. I think the patients are 
very comfortable. : 
convalescent, I think; they are not in beds—at least 
they have not got sheets; but I think they are fairiy 
comfortable there now. I do not think anybody could 
complain much about it. ; 
9082. When did the time cease, if it has ceased, when 
the men did not get their medicines and their food — 
It extended out in such an indefinite sort of fashion ;but 
I should think after the end of May they began to gob 
them fairly regularly. . 
9083. Did they get them quite regularly /—Not quite 
regularly. I do not think in any hospital they do; but 
fairly regularly, certainly. 
9084. (Dr. Church.) Each orderly had eignt peli-tents 
under his charge ?—Yes, for a short time. 
9085. Had each orderly, do you think, a bed-pan for 
his patients ?—No, I think not at one time. 
9086. How about feeding-cups ?—They were very 
scarce indeed. At that time in the bell-tents they were 
extremely scarce. Even after that feeding-cups were 
deficient. 
9087. There was not one to a tent ?—By feeding-cups 
I imagine you include basins. : 
9088. Yes, and spouted cups?—We scarcely had any 
spouted cups put in the bell-tents. There may have been’ 
a very few, but I do not think there were half a dozen. _ 
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9089. And any night-commodes?—I think for those 
beli-tents that I was looking after there was one. 

9090. To the 40?—Yes—I do not think more than that 
at one time. 

9091. Did your oakum and tow run out?—I never 
heard that they wanted more of that. 

9092. You used that I suppose for some of your bad 
cases’—Yes. If there had been a large supply of it one 
could have used more, but I never heard there was any 
great deficiency. 


9095. When you got convoys of sick and wounded in 


_ latterly they brought their own blaukets up with them, 


I do not 


know whether they brought blankets up with them 


Latterly we always managed to get blankets 
for them without any difficulty, and they have had 


sufficient blankets; but whether they brought them 
with them or not I do not know. 


9094. That was not the case at first?—No, they 


could not get as many blankets as we should have 


liked. 


9095. (President.) Had some of the men no blankets 


at the time of the pressure /—I always managed to get 


j 


one blanket at night. I do not think I left anyone 
without one. I might take some time in getting it. 

9096. And a waterproof?—I think there must have 
been a few without waterproof sheets, but not many. 
I got what waterproof sheets I coulda, but J did not 
get many. 

9097. Would one blanket be enough for a man?— 
Certainly not. 

9098. Did they suffer from cold?—They did, I 
think. . 

9099. And you were not able to remedy that?—No; 
I went round trying to get blankets. 

9100. Had they not their great-coats /—Most of them. 

9101. Those would not suffer so much ?—No. 

9102. Some had not great-coats?—No. 

9103. (Dr. Church.) When did Major Edey leave ?— 
I do not know. 

9104. About when ?—Time passes in a different way to 
what it does at home, but I think it must have been 
some time towards the beginning of June. 

9105. Do you know where he went to?—He went to 
a field hospital on the kopje out here for a time, and 
then he went to St. Andrew’s Home in the town, part 
of No. 10 Hospital; I do not know where he is now. 

9106. Did you go into the marquees from time to 
time /—Yes, I had to do so very often. 
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9107. How many were there?—We started with six 
beds in a marquee, and very soon after we started we 
found that we could fairly comfortably accommodate 
eight, and they were put in. 


9108. Was there a sufficiency of bed-pans there ?—At 
the time when the most patients were in, I was not 
working in the marquees. I only went into them occa- 
sionally, but there was a deficiency, because after I 
started working in them there was a deficiency. We 
had not as many as we should like. : 


_ 9109. (Dr. Church.) When was that ?—I started work- 
ing in the marquees a little after the middle of May. 


9110. Did you ever know of patients escaping and 
getting out of the bell-tents—delirious patients wander- 
ing about ?—I was told of it, but T never met any. 


9111. You do not know of your own knowledge 7— 
Some of my own patients I was told did so, but I did 
not see them myself. 


9112. More than one ?—I was told of more than one. 


9113. How many do you think?—I could not say— 
not very many. I do not mean by not being able to 
say, that there was a large number. 


9114. But that might happen owing to the want of 
sufficient orderlies?—I think it was to some extent due 
to that. 


9115. (Sir David Richmond.) Might not these men 
be just looking for a latrine when you were so short 
of bed-pans?—I think they were. An orderly may 
have made a mistake in that way. A great many of 
them had to go to latrines, as I have said, and he 
might have mistaken them for delirious patients. 


9116. (President.) Did the nurses attend the bell- 
tents at all?—No, they were not in the bell-tents at 
all. At that time we had very few nurses. When we 
started the hospital only three nurses were on duty for 
n.ore than a week. 


9117. Did not Nurse Holland occasionally attend the 
bell-tents?’—I am wrong in saying they did not attend 
them at all. They went round at night and did what 
they could in helping us to distribute milk and stimu- 
lants. We had some convoys of 3500 patients, and 
they always unfortunately turned up at night, and 
we had the greatest difficulty in distributing them and 
getting milk ready for them at that time of night. 
Sister Holland and one or two of the purses helped us 
in taking things round. We all iook things round at 
that time of night. I think that was the way in which 
Sister Holland and any of the Sisters did anything up 
there. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. 


9118. (President.) You are a civil surgeon ?—_Yes. 


9119. And you have had ~xperience in England 
before you came here ?—Yes. 

9120. What were you?—I was Resident Physician at 
the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, Assistant Superinten- 
dent at the Argyle and Bute District Asylum, and at 
the Convalescent Home, Edinburgh, I was resident 
medical officer. 

9121. And you have been here as civil surgeon from 
the time of the hospital’s cpening?—I came up with 
the hospital. 

9122. I think we may take it that there has been 
very great pressure here /—Yes. 

9125. Take the time of great pressure; in your 
opinion was there a sufficiency of orderlies to look 
after the patients ’—No, there was not. 

9124, Were you chiefly in the bell-tents or the mar- 
quees?—I had the marquees. 

9125. Marquees exclusively ?—Yes, to begin with. 

9126. The time of pressure was chiefly during May, 
was it not ?—Yes. 

9127. In the marquees you had at times of pressure 
eight patients ?—There were always eight in each until 
quite recently. 

- 9128. How many marquees were there at the time of 
pressure ?—I could not speak definitely on that point. 
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9129. I should like to know approximately how 
many marquees there were at that period—about how 
many men at the time of pressure did you have +o look 
after in the marquees ?—I think it was under 70 at the 
time I speak of—68 was the last marquee number. 


9130. Seventy marquees?—About that, or under. 


9131. At the time of pressure were you able to attend 
and look after the patients in the marquees?—I never 
acquainted myself with the total number of patients, 
but I know the number I had as my patients. 


9132. How many marquees had you to attend to?— 
Hight to begin with, but towards the end of May, when 
the pressure was very great, I had as many as 17. 


9133. You yourself ?—Yes, for at least a week. 


9134. How many orderlies during that time had you 
to look after those tents?—Four orderlies for eight 
marquees ; they had two marquees each. 


9135. You had those?—As a general rule I had 
those. Of course these men were excessively over- 
worked; they were not fresh men. ‘They would be on 
duty during the night and the following day. 


9136. Were they able to look after the men, de you 
think, efficiently ?—I hardly think they were. We had 
regimental orderlies as well, and there were a number 
of cases of drunkenness among the orderlies, that is to 
say special orderlies who had to look after the specially 
bad cases. On more than one occasion I found on 
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visiting my wards at night that the orderly in charge 
was intoxicated. 


9137. (Sir David Richmond.) Where did he get the 
drink ?—The patients’ brandy, I think. 
9138. (Dr. Church.) Those are 

orderlies /—Yes, chiefly. 

9139. (President.) Were the patients in the mar- 
quees able to get their medicines in all cases regularly ? 
—Fairly so, I think, but of course there was a great 
deficiency in the matter of bed-pans and various articles 
that should. go to the making up of a ward. 

9140. How many bed-pans had you for the marquees 
you had to look after at the time of the pressure ?—To 
begin with for some time I had only one or two. But 
they were increased after that. I cannot speak definitely 
icr all the time, because from the end of May till July 1 
was myself laid up with enteric fever. 

9141. You are chiefly speaking of May ?—Yes. 

9142. You were at work all May%—Yes, till the 
Sth June. 

9143. How many bed-pans during that period thad 
you for the eight marquees?—I could not say exactly. 
I do not think there was one bed-pan for every mar- 
quee—I am very sure there was not; by bed-pans I do 
not mean night-stools, of course. 

9144. How many night-stools were there?—One for 
each marquee. 

9145. Was there one for each marquee?—I think so. 

9146. Was that sufficient Hardly, because so many 
ef the patients were suffering from dysentery and 
frequently had to get up at night. The night-stools 
were very small and soon filled, and on going round at 
wight I frequently would hear piteous cries for the 
orderly, and found a man unable to relieve himself 
because the vessel was filled. 

9147. There is no doubt the men did suffer in the 
marquees from want of bed-pans?—Yes, I think so. I 


the regimental 


do not think there is any question about that. 


9148. And from want of proper attention by the 
orderlies?—Yes, and of course the milk was a very 





‘great grievance too. 


9149. Had you always a sufficiency of tinned milk ?~— 
Yes, but many of the patients complained very bitterly 
against that, and some we could not get to take it at 
all. T had to try and feed them altogether on barley- 
water and albumen-water and that sort of thing. 

9150. You had not fresh milk for them?—I never 
had fresh milk in my wards. 

9151. I never saw fresh milk. 

9152. Did you think it could have been obtained ?— 
I think if you went down to afternoon tea you 
could always get fresh milk, and I thought if that could 
be done there was no reason why it should not be had 
up here. Other institutions were supplied with fresh 
milk. No. 10, I think, had very little difficulty in 
gettung it. 

%153. But in this hospital you did aot get fresh milk 
ducing the time of pressure at all?—No; there may 
have been a little procured for the officers, but I know 
that when I was sick myself, and that was when the 
pressure was over, frequently there were days in which 
we had no fresh milk. 

9154. Did you run short at all of medical comforts? 
—Yes. In the first week I think the potitles ran out, 
and there was great difficulty in prescribing for the 
patients. Nearly every prescription you wrote would 
be returned marked, “This ingredient we do not pos- 
seas.” It had run out of stock. 

9155. Are those medicines you are speaking of ?—Yes, 
medicines and drugs. 

9156. There was a deficiency in some of those ?—Un- 
doubtedly there was. 

9157. Were you able to get what was an equivalent 
drug at the time if the drug you ordered was not in ?— 


Not alwavs, U think. You could not prescribe as you 
would wish to do. 


9158. Can you mention one or two that ran out?— 
For instance, such things as infusion of calumba and 
infusion of senega, and sometimes cod liver oil, 

9159. (Dr. Church.) Those are no 
Not very important ; but 
back to remember them. 


9160. Did morphia run out?—No, I do not think 
there was any lack of morphia. 


None ?—-None. 


t very important ?— 
my memory does not carry me 
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9161. Opium?—No. 


162. Chloroform?—No. I was on the medical gide 
and had no occasion to use chloroform at all. 


9163. Spirits of ether?—No, I do not think so. 


9164. Quinine?—There was always quinine so far 
as 1 ordered it. 


9165. Bismuth?—We could not always get bismuth. 
I have ordered bismuth when I could not get it. 


9166. Antipyrin?—I never prescribed it. q 


9167. Antifebrin?—I never prescribed that. Phena- 
cetin I prescribed, and I could get that as a rule. 

9168. (President.) Were there any other deficiencies 
at this time of pressure?—The most striking deficiency, 
to begin with, was the nursing sisters. 

9169. Were there so few?—For quite a fortnight, 
when the hospital was crowded, there were only some 
four nursing sisters on duty. Then of course the bell- 
tents were very much overcrowded, and there was a very 
serious state of affairs. Patients would come in with 
a convoy at night, and there was extreme difficulty in 
procuring blankets for them. 

9370. Some men had only one, had they ?—Yes. 


9171. Did you know of any cases where there were 
even no waterproofs?—That I cannot speak of. I was 
not in the bell-tents except so far as admitting convoys 
when I was orderly officer, and seeing to patients who 
were taken to the tent. 


9172. But you know they were overcrowded ?—Yes ; 
eight in a bell-tent, and sometimes very serious cases” 
of enteric. Of course down there I know that the bed 
pans were lacking, and enteric patients had to get up 
and go to the latrine. 4 


9173. (Dr. Church.) Did not you think you might 
have improvised night commodes for the marquees or 
beil-tents with pails and a few pieces of board?—We- 
could not have improvised bed-pans. 

9174. I did not ask about the bed-pans?—You mean 
night-stools. If there had been buckets that might have 
been possible. Of course it did not occur to me—it 
was not a thing immediately under my notice—and, 
besides, I do not know that there was any great num- 
ber of buckets about the place. 


9175. That is what I was coming to. You were 
short of buckets, too, perhaps ?—I think so. | 

$176. (President.) Is there amy other ‘thing you 
would like to tell us about the condition of the men 
and the care of the sick and wounded in this hospital 
which you think we ought to know? We are most 
wixious to arrive at the truth, as you are aware, and 
we want to get the exact facts. We should like to know 
exactly the position of this hospital/—What I felt most 
about the thing was the apathy or indifference dis-_ 
played by the senior officers as to the condition of the 
paticnts. Large convoys would come in—on one occa 
sion nearly 500—and two inexperienced civil surgeons— _ 
I was one of them—were left to take charge of it, and 
no superior officer about at all. I might say that all é 
the t:me I have been in this hospital I have never met 
the P.M.O. in the medical tents inspecting. He may/ 
have been there when I was not there, that I do i 
know, but I have never once met him when I was on 
duty. These patients would come in, and there seemed 
to be no order at all, We had very little influence 
with the orderlies. The marquees were all crowded, 
end patients had to go up to the bell-tents. I tried to 
get the wagons to carry up to the bell-tents and un-— 
load there, so that the patients might have as little 
distance to go as possible, but the whole thing was in 
jumbling confusion. and’ patients were landed 200 and 
300 yards from where they had to go to their beds, 
and they had to carry their things and walk. And, 
after putting all the patients into bed, you would find 
a man sitting with’ his kit unable to proceed further ;_ 
and you would frequently find them in that way, and 
you would have to take means to get ‘he men shifted 
down. : 

9177..Who was the officer immediately superior to. 
you!—To begin with, at the very worst time, the 
time that convoy came in, it was Captain Mortis, of the 
Militia Medical Staff Corps, who was a very inexperi- 
enced man. I do not think it would reflect upon bim 
at all. I think he did his best in the matter. Ma‘or 
Edey was on the surgical side. The thine I thought — 
rather extraordinary was that, when the: Governmen’ — 
provided a cook here at a large salary to cook for the 
patients, until he went sick of enteric he was occupied 
in cooking for the officers’ mess. On one occasion I 
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heard Major Edey say to this man, “Of course you 
: know you are supposed to be cooking ior the oficers’ 
mess, and if the P.M.O. from Bloemfontein should come 
up you will tell him that. You can look in occasionally 
and give him some hints.” 

9178. (Dr. Church.) It amounts to this, that you 
_ think the organisation of the superior officers here was 
 fauity?—I think so—indeed, it was. What sirikes me 
_ is this: we were twelve civil surgeons, all willing and 
: eager to work if we had received anv instructions 
whatsoever, but there was a considerable amount of 
3 to begin with between the officers of the 


R.A.M.C. and the civil surgeons. The R.A.M.C. 

officers did not wish to mess with us, and this was at 
a time wnen all these sort of things should have been 
put aside and everybody devoting himself to the emer- 

gency, and these petty little differences were a lowed 
_ to come in and no effort was made to instruct us or welp 
“us in any way in the matter. Many of the civil sur- 

geons went down and begged and besought for blan- 
_ kets to cover the patients, and went round with brandy 
and cpium at night distributing it. That is what I felt 
most keenly. 
9179. (Sir David Richmond.) Does that state of matters 
exist still?—No, it is very much improved since then. 
9180. Is there any friction now?—Nothing to speak 
of at all. Of course the friction did not only exist 
between the civil surgeons and the R.A.M.C., but 
between the members of the R.A.M.C. themselves, 
_ between the Major and the Colonel and other Majors and 
_ the Colonel, and it was really very disagreeable for a time. 
| 9181. Did the senior officer not attempt to throw some 
- leaven into the matter ?—I do not like to appear to be 
- saying too much—— 

9182. If there was friction I want to know if anybody 
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attempted to get rid of the friction?—It seems to me 
that a great part of the friction came from the fountain- 
head ; that is to say, they did not wish to mess with the 
civil surgeons for some reason or other—I do not know 
why. It really was a very terrible state of affairs to 
begin with, and when these petty httle differences were 
going on we could not work harmoniously, and for the 
good of the patients that were taken in. 

9183. Do you think the patients suffered to any great 
extent? Of course you have told us how they suffered 
from want of blankets and that sort of thing, but do you 
think their health suffered otherwise ?—I should not care 
to say that. 


9184. I will not press that question ?—I think if we 
had worked and pulled together it would have been better, 
and we civil surgeons would have been able to get along 
much better than we did. We had to find everything 
out from experience. We were a4 fortnight at the Rest 
Camp, during which one would have been willing to get 
some instruction, but we did not get it. ' 

9185. You were not lassisted in your work iby the 
other side ?—In what way do you mean. assisted ? 

9186. You say if you had been a little more instructed 
at the Rest Camp you would have been better ?/——That is 
rather too much, perhaps, to expect. We were in very 
bad circumstances there, and perhaps we did not antici- 
pate what the pressure was going to be. But it was a 
good opportunity ; and, thinking it over afterwards, it 
occurred to me that the spare time might have been taken 
advantage of by giving the civil surgeons some insight 
into their work. 

9187. (Dr. Church.) In the military routine?—Yes. I 
must say it never occurred to me at the time because I 
did not anticipate what the conditions would be. 


| (The witness withdrew.) 


9188. (President.) You are a civil surgeon /—Yes. 


9189. How Jong have you been with this hospital ?— 
‘I have been attached to it the whole of the time. I came 
out with Colonel Beamish on the original staff. 


0 —————— ——————— 


9190. Were you on the medical or surgical side /— 
Surgical. 

9191. Did your duties call upon you to visit the bell- 
tems ‘—Not at all, only the marquees. 

9192. We have been told there has been considerable 
pressure, and we know it, of sick and wounded, es- 
pecially in May ?—That is so. 

$193. How many marquees had you to attend to ?— 
At one time I had altogether 15. 

9194. To look to yourself?—Yes, but I ought to ex- 
_ plain that I was not always attending ordinary patients. 
f attended the officers, the six Sisters, and the sureical 
patients, and the work of course in the Sisters’ quarters 
was not quite so heavy. It was in the men’s tents. 

9195. Did you find any ground which might reason- 
ably be complained of in those tents during the times 
‘of greatest pressure ?—The thing that I think was most 
striking was the fact the orderlies had to work one 
day, one night and one day, and then have a night in 
4 
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bed, that is to say they had just one night's rest in two 

days. They were working three-fourths of their time 

66 hours on end. 

_ 9196. It was impossible for them to do that effici- 
ently /—Yes. One saw them going about half asleep. 


] 


_ 9197. Must not the patients have suffered from want 





of attention at times from the orderlies ?—I suppose 
they did. 
4 9198. From want of punctuality in getting their 


y meals?—Not so much that in the surgical tents. It 
was rather different there. I took charge of the surgical 
“tents so far, and had very little work to do in the en- 
teric tents, and the surgical tents, I must say, were 
pens well atbendec to. 

- 9199. The surgical tents were better looked after, 
you think?—I could not compare them. What I did 
at tne height of the pressure was to take two enteric 
ents in addition to my surgical duties, and I found 
the work in my own division went on very much better 
than ib did in the enteric tents. The enteric patients 
néeaed constant attention in keeping the flies off, giving 
“drinks, bed-pans, and so on. 

Shee You suffered from a great deficiency in bed- 
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pans, did you?—We had not as many as we ought to 
have. 

9201. The patients must have suffered from that, 
especially the enteric cases ?—I saw little of the enterics. 
The surgical patients were not affected with diarrhcea in 
the way that the enteric patients often are. 


9202. Did you have sufficient medical officers for all 
surgical cases ?—We were short of dressings ; we had to 
economise. Sometimes one would have used them more 
liberally if one had known the stock was greater. Some- 
times we had to use a different sort rather than the one 
we would have chosen ourselves. Our iodoform gauze 
gave out in a very short time, perhaps in three or four 
weeks, and we had to go on with another sort until more 
iodoform could be obtained. But that is a minor detail. 
Some surgeons would use the one dressing by preference 
and some the other. 

9203. Did the dressings really run out?—Not in my 
ward. 
9204. Do you know if they ran out in the other wards ? 
—I do not know. 

9205. What orderlies acted in your surgical tents, or- 
dinary R.A.M.C. men?—I think both R.A.M.C. men 
and the Militia Medical Staff men, and St. John’s Am- 
bulance men. 

9206. Was there any distinction between them in their 
efficiency or attention ?—The best man that I have seen 
in the whole of the camp was an R.A.M.C. man. He 
died of enteric. 

9207. Have you ever noticed any drunkenness among 
the orderlies in your tents while on duty ?—Not on duty. 

9208. Have you visited the wards at night ?—Yes. 

9209. And you never found any drunkenness in your 
wards ’—I never found any orderlies in my wards drunk 
on duty. 

9210. Or in a condition not to be able to discharge . 
the duties efficiently ?—No, never. 

9211. Do you think the men in your tents suffered from 
insufficiency of orderlies?—I should have liked more—I 
can say that much. 

9212. You were not able to get fresh milk ?—No, not 
for all the patients. 


9215. Did you get it for any?—For some patients. 


9214. Which?—Foy some of the men with enteric, 
some surgical cases and some for officers. 
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9215. You were able to get some ?—Yes. 


9216. But not sufficient ?—Not the quantity I wanted. 
I could not order ordinary milk for every patient. 


9217. Do you know if attempts were made to get fresh 
milk ?—That I do not know. 

92174. Do you know of any friction going on here 
which may have hampered the work of the hospital be- 
tween the medical men and the R.A.M.C. people ?—Things 
have not gone quite as smoothly as one would have liked. 

9218. Do you think that has interfered with the proper 
management of the hospital?—I think their two duties 
have been rather distinct; the R.A.M.C. men have de- 
voted themselves chiefly to clerical and office work and 
that sort of thing, and the civil surgeons have done the 
whole work of the care of the sick and wounded. 

9219. Have you made any representations for things 
you wanted or for deficiencies, as for example, bed-pans? 
—Yes, I have sent in requisitions to the officer of the 
surgical division. 

9220. Who would that come before ?—Colonel Day. 


9221. Is he here now ?Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Joun Temprx Leon, Civil Surgeon, called ; 


9228. (President.) You are a civil surgeon ?—Yes. 


9229. What were you in England before you came 
here?—I am almost independent. I am M.D. of 
London University and B.Sc. 


9230. You have been acting out here as civil surgeon 
since the hospital was established, have you not ?—Yes. 


9231. Which was your department?—On the boat I 
was put down to take charge of another division, but 
after arriving at the hospital within two or three days 
the enteric cases were pouring in at such a pace that 
we had charge of enterics then. I had what is called 
the enteric division on the surgical side of the hospital. 


9252. Marquees or bell-tents?—Marquees. I saw 
something of bell-tents, but I had no charge of them. 


9233. How many marquees did you have at the time 
of the greatest pressure /—12. 


9234. That would represent about 96 patients ?—94 
patients. I had one officers’ marquee with two less. 


9235. You had to look after that entirely yourself ?— 
Yes. 


9236. Did the P.M.O. come there at all or was he 
chiefly engaged in administrative work?—I do not 
think he ever visited my marquees for six weeks. I 
should not care to say the exact time, of course. 


9237. Who is your immediate superior officer ?—At 
first Major Edey was in charge of the surgical division. 


9238. Did he come often ?—Occasionally. 
9239. Regularly /—He was extremely busy. 
9240. With other work ?—Yes. 


9241. He did not do much in the marquees ?—Not in 
my marquees; they were practically left in my charge. 
I got everything I asked for so far as could be obtained. 


9242. How many orderlies had you to look after 
those 94 patients’—HKxcept for a few days I had an 
orderly to each marquee. 


9243. And for the few days?—I could not say the 
exact numbers. I kept a sort of diary, but I have not 
got it down. There were probably two or three short. 

9244. Were they able efficiently to look after those 
enteric patients !—Certainly not; they could not pos- 
sibly do it. 

9245. Did you try to get more men to help you ?— 
Yes. I have one note down that I wrote a letter within 
a few days asking for more orderlies and more conveni- 
ence generally. “I sent an official letter within ten 
days after starting—within four or five days of the 
crowding. I do not know whether you would like to 
know the exact date. 


9246. About the date would be sufficient for our pur- 
poses so long as you made the demand?—I wrote on 
the 29th April a letter to the officer in charge of the 
medical division for more nurses, orderlies and utensils.’ 

9247. Were you able to get them? —Not at that time. 


9248. How long did you have to wait?—I should 
think about a fortnight. 
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9222. Were the requisitions answered?—Yes, I got 
what I asked for. I have nothing to complain of in that 
respect. You will understand exactly that in my mar- 
quees there was little need of bed-pans. I had charge 
of the surgical cases. 


9223. But you had for some time two enteric tents?— 
Yes. 


9224. And what bed-pans had ou for those?—The — 
orderlies that worked these two enteric tents were work-— 
ing for other medical officers. I had two orderlies there 
and they would use the bed-pans from one of their own 


marquees. 


9225. You had none of your own for those two ?—I do 
not know that; no complaint was ever made and I never 
noticed any dirty state of the beds there. 


9226. (Dr. Church.) Are the same number of orderlies 
told off to the medical and the surgical ?—I do not know. — 


9227. (President.) Is there any other information you — 
think you could usefully give us with regard to this hos- 
pital that you think we ought to know ?—No, I think not. 


and Hxamined. 


9249. Were any of the orderlies in your ward not 
thoroughly trustworthy in the way of drink?—No; I 
should not like to express any complaint against them 
in that way. eS 


9250. What was the effect of the insufficiency of | 
numbers ?—I suppose the patients could not be pro-— 
perly attended to in their evacuations, could they ?— 
There were not enough bed-pans. Trphoid patients | 
had to get out of bed. There was no choice. The beds 
were dirty, and could not be changed properly. Sheets 
ran short. The typhoid patients in fact had to feed — 
themselves, sit up and do everything for themselves. _ 


9251. (Professor Cunningham.) Do everything — for. 
themselves ?—Not everything; they did not have to 
clean the wards. j 


9252. But for themselves?—For themselves. They 
either had to wash themselves or remain unwashed. _ 


9253. (President.) There was a deficiency of linen ?—_ 
Yes. ee 


9254. And of bed-pans?—I do not think from a 
medical point of view that made much difference. * 


9255. The bed-pans?—The deficiency of sheets. I 
consider the patient just as well between blankets. 


9256. Was there a sufficiency of blankets ?—Yes. 


9257. Could you change the blankets often enol 
to prevent foulness?—Yes; I think within a day or 
two we had a very good supply of macintosh sheets 
here put under the patients, and sheets were used as. 
drawer sheets. M 


9258. Did you get sufficient fresh milk—as muy as 4 
you wanted ?—No. 


9259. Did you get any ?—I think for some two or 
three days there was none. I have a note within a few 
days that there were no eggs, and I got some eggs from 
the Red Cross. I went down myself on May Ist, and 
got some eggs. There was a little fresh milk coming 
in then, and irom that time we had a small ey 
put not enough for even the bad cases. 


9260. Did you find a certain number of patients we 
could not take the tinned milk?—A few, but on the 
whole I was very much surprised how well they me 
got on when they got,accustomed to it. 


9261. Were there any other things you fell short ¢ 
during this time or any time?—One would have lik 
more nurses. I do not know whether it was possibil 
to supply them, but from the notes I have I should sia 
certainly more nurses were wanted. 

9262. Did you suggest to anybody there should be 
more nurses?—I mentioned that in my letter, nurses, 
orderlies and utensils—very urgent. | 

9263. When did the nurses .ome up in sufficient 
numbers, if you have ever had them in sufficient 
numbers ?—Yes, we have more than enough now. 

9264. When did you get them up in sufficient 
numbers first?—Some time about the end of May, I 
should think. 
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9265. Are there any other defects that occur to you 
to mention? I ask you to speak out, because our 
object is to try and arrive at the exact position of 
affairs, if we can?—TI have had nothing to do with the 
Dbell-tents officially. 


9266. But you know something about the bell-tents? 
—Yes, I do. The state of affairs was very bad up at 
the bell-tents at one time—awful. 


9267. Tell us about it?—I have been up there at night 
about nine or ten o'clock and you could see the men just 
come in. The convoys nearly always arrived late at 
night, and these people would be lying on the ground. 
I do not think there were sufficient blankets for them. 
‘They had simply to lie in their own great-coats very often 
as their own blankets had been lost on the way. I have 
‘gone round with a bottle of tincture of opium and strych- 
nine and given them one or the other, or both. 

9268. Has that lasted more than one night, do you 
think, in any case ?—Yes, I think that went on for some 
days. 

9269. And bad cases or severe cases were kept there ? 
—There were so many. They came in in such numbers 
during those few days that it was impossible to get them 
sorted under a week. 


9270. So that severe cases must have been there for a 


- week ?—TI should say so. 


9271. Was there a sufficiency of attendants ’—I have 


‘been told so, and I believe so. 


9272. Was there anything else you noticed yourself 
when you visited the bell-tents ?—No ; barring a general 


_»4eficiency of everything. Of course there was such an 


enormous number of men with so few orderlies that it 
was impossibie to get meals served in anything like regular 
hours for the patients. 

9275. They may have gone a considerable time without 
getting their food ?—My marquees happened to be close 
by the cookhouse, and I used to keep on going across 
myself and getting something to go on with. Otherwise 
iI think the bell-tents people would have to go eight or 
ten hours without anything. 

9274. (Sir David Richmond.) Without anything at 
all?—I have no official connection with the bell-tents. 
I am just speaking what I was told and from what I 
saw of the matter. 


9275. (Professor Cunningham.) That is not from per- 
sonal observation ?—No, but from what I have been told 
and from what I have seen of the cooking arrangements. 
They were short of cooks at that time. The cooks worked 
very well. I had the head cook in my ward with enteric, 
‘and he was a splendid man. 


9276. (President.) If the patients did not get their 
food, they would not get their medicines regularly ?— 
It was impossible to try and get medicines. On the 
other hand, a great many people consider that medicines 
are very little use ¢n enteric fever. / 

9277. It is chiefly a question of feeding /—Yes, of feed- 
ing and nursing. 


9278. Did the men have to lie in the tents for any 
length of time without being undressed or washed ?— 
Yes, they had very often to stop in the marquees for a 
night and part of the next day before they could get 
their hospital kit or whatever the hospital could spare 
at that time before they could take their clothes off. 

9279. Would they be in the bell-tents in that condition 
before they came to you?—No. My marquees were 
filled first of all, being the enteric division. It is only 
lately I have had cases from the bell-tents. 

9280. Do you know of your own knowledge whether 
‘any of the men in the bell-tents had to remain some time 
without ‘being washed or undressed ?—I do not know from 
my own knowledge. 

9281. Did anything come under your observation with 
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regard to the management of the hospital that you think 
we ought to know? It has been suggested that there was 
a certain amount of friction which prevented its being 
carried on as efficiently as it might have been. I do not 
know whether that came under your notice ?—There was 
a good deal of friction, and I think very possibly it 
did hinder things. I am not quite sure whether it 
ought to be mentioned, but at the beginning of the 
hospital there was a considerable number of men with 
ruptures—I cannot say how many, because I had the 
enteric wards—but there were some men here rup- 
tured who could have got about and could have stopped 
on the field. They were not fit for riding, but. could 
have stopped anywhere without any attention. They 
ought not to have been operated upon, and the beds 
they occupied ought to have been given to enteric 
people. Even if it is only half-a-dozen men, a thing 
which is not in the least an urgenti operation ought. to 
have been postponed. 

9232. (Professor Cunningham.) The operations were 
not ccenducted for strangulated hernia?—No, for radical 
cures. 


9283. (Dr. Church.) How was it you managed to have 
an orderly for each marquee and Dr. Whittington had 
only four orderlies for eight marquees?—I cannot tell 
you. I am under that impression. I do not want 
to make things worse than they were. I used to 
hammer at Major Edey a good deal. 

9284. And you say you did get fresh milk. Dr. 
Whittington said he never had fresh milk at all for 
his patients?—There, again, as far as I remember, 
from April I got a certain amount. I used to requi- 
sition for about 20 pints, and I got three or four 
possibly. I did get three or four pints I think from 
April on. Of course three or four do not go very far 
with about 50 enterics. 

9285. You seem to have had more influence with the 
superior officers than Dr. Whilttington. You were 
better treated?—I am very glad I was. 

9286. Are you sure you had an orderly for each 
marquee or had you only four for the eight?—I do not 
think I was more than one or two short of an orderly 
for each marquee. 

9287. Was there a bed-pan for each marquee /—Not 
always. 

9288. A commode or night-stool of any sort ?—Yes. 
I always managed to keep a bed-pan for the three 
or four worst marquees. I put all the worst cases, 
as soon as ever I could, into three or four marquees 
to keep them together, and put most of the necessaries 
in that. All the other wards had commodes. 

9289. Dr. Kirkman told us he had only two night- 
stools for eight marquees and one bed-pan?—I had 
more than that. My eight wards were filled first of 
all with the enterics when they began to come in, and 
go perhaps I had the advantage of time. 

9290. You got them beforehand probably ?—Yes. 

9291. And you kept them?’—Yes, I kept them. That 
probably would be the explanation. 

9292. (Professor Cunningham.) When these convoys 
of sick came to the hospital, was no preparation made 
beforehand to meet them with beef-tea and other 
comforts ?—As far as I know, at no time. 

9293. There was no organised preparation of any 
kind ?—No_ preparation. From my own experience 
when I was Orderly Medical Officer, nobody seemed to 
know when they were coming. 

9294. (Dr. Church.) Did you get information that 
thev were coming at all?—Not until they were prac- 
tically at the hospital. 

9295. But the information must have come to the 
hospital ?—That I cannot say. The Orderly Medical 
Officer is supposed to regulate the whole of the affairs 
and the diet for the day, except during the afternoon, 
for all cases coming in. 


(The witness withdrew.) * 


Captain Berxiny, 4th V.B. Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regiment, called; and Examined. 


9296. (President.) You have something to tell us, 
I believe, about your experiences in coming over ?—-Yes. 
I thought, perhaps, being a Volunteer officer, neither 
an K.A.M.C. man nor a civil surgeon, I might perhaps 
give you a kind of buffer state opinion of things as 
I found them. I have been qualified eighteen years. 
T am a Fellow of my College. I am one of the lec- 


turers for the St. John’s Ambulance Association. I 


am lecturer for the Volunteer Ambulance; and I 





. taught the men who came out here to work. 


I was 
one of the originators of the Volunteer Medical Staff 
Corps, and I volunteered to come out here. I came 
out on the “Kildonan Castle,” and brought over about 
2,600 men approximately. I had a staff of six civil 
surgeons and 40 St. John’s Ambulance men to Aerp 
me. The hospital on board had 80 beds, 40 to star- 
board, 40 to port. My non-commissioned staff con- 
sisted entirely of St. John’s Ambulance men who had 





* NorE.—Subsequent to his examination Dr. Leon forwarded a statement to the Commission regarding his 
evidence (vide Statement III., page 552). 
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had no previous experience whatever in hospital work. 
They had undergone, of course, their lectures at St. 
John’s, and were very capable bearers and that kind of 


thing. They worked excellently throughout the whole 
voyage. I never had a single complaint against one 
man. In fact, I could not say too much in the-r favour. 


The way they did their work was excellent. The only 
fault on the voyage was that we were under-supplied 
with some drugs, more especially bismuth and Epsom 
salts. 

9297. They were all healthy men, were they not, 
coming out?—We had an hospital of 80 beds three- 
parts full. 

9298. For men who fell sick during the voyage ?— 
No; at the first venereal parade I think we had 78 
sick. We had a great deal of that, and coming through 
the tropics we had a great deal of pneumonia. 


9299. Was that the only thing you had to complain 
of ?—That is all. 

9300. Had you medical equivalents in any shape or 
form that would answer the same purpose as bismuth 
and Epsom salts?]—No. We ran very short. It was 
a tremendous number to go sick with that disease. 

9301. Was that exceptional?—I am afraid it is nol, 
though I thought it would be. 

9502. (Dr. Church.) You ran short of aperient: salts ; 
that is what you mean?—Yes, of bismuth. That is 
immaterial, but I think in future more drugs should 
be sent with such a big staff of men. We had to 
make shift in many cases. I would not like so many 
months after to enter into details. The note I have 
in my diary is that the ship was well equipped with 
the exception of these particular drugs. 

0303. What experience have you had in the care of 
the sick and wounded over here?—I have been at 
Woodstock and at this hospital. 

9304. Have you anything to tell us about Woodstock ? 
We have had a good deal of evidence about. it /—First 
of all, Woodstock should not have existed. It is about 
the most insanitary hole you could imagine for a hos- 
pital. 

9305. We have inspected it and seen the sewers, and 
had evidence about it. Is that the only reason why 
you say it is insanitary /—Yes. 

9306. You have often been at Woodstock ?—Daily 
for about 14 days. 

9307. What insanitary thing did you notice about 
it apart from theory?—There is the old building, the 
centre part. 

9308. (Sir David Richmond.) Were you living there 
or merely visiting it?—I was orderly officer for some 
time and lived in it for a day or so. I think that is 
the only fault I have to find with it. The staff 
worked like niggers. 

9309. (President.) Are you aware that, as a matter of 
fact, the patients have done extremely well?—I think 
they did wonderfully well, and wondered how they did 
so well. 


9310. Is it not a matter more of theory than of fact? 
—I do not think so when you have open sewers. 

9311. It is not an open sewer?—Yes, it is, with 
a back-wash from the sea. 


9312. We have seen it and examined it; but I do 
not wish to stop you in giving your opinion in any 
way ?—It is simply an opinion. As for the working 
of the staff, from Colonel Williamson down to Gibson 
and everybody, they did their level best. 

9315. T should like to know as a matter of fact if 
you have noticed any ill effects on the patients from 
the insanitary condition of the hospital ?~You can 
scarcely get an opinion like that in 14 days. 


9314. You have not noticed, have you#—That is 
what it comes to. 

9315. (Sir David Richmond.) Did you notice any bad 
smells ?—At certain stages of the tide. 


9316. Was it with prevailing wind or absence of 
wind?—At low tide, with the wind off the sea. 


9517. (President.) It would probably be a mixture of 
sea-weed, and no doubt to a certain extent town pollu- 
tion?—The town pollution did it. 


9318. Did you ever find’ that smell so bad as to 
practically interfere with the comfort of the patients ? 
—The patients never complained of it. 
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9319. Have you ever noticed it to be so strong that 
it would interfere ?—No. 

9320. We have been troubled with a great many 
theories, but we want to know facts ?—I do not want to 
bother you with theories. 


9321. Have you ever noticed a smell so bad that you 
think it would interfere with the comfort of the 
patients /—I cannot quite say that. I never had a com- 
plaint from a patient regarding the smell. 


9322. (Dr. Church.) Did you ever see all the ground 
in front of the old building flooded *—No, but during 
the heavy rains it was very bad. 


9323. You were not there when there were heavy 
rains ?—Yes, I was there when, from the tramlines, 
we had to go over our boots in mud to get to the 
hospital, 

9324. There was no difficulty in getting to the various. 
blocks of huts through water being there ?—No. | 


9325. (President.) Is there any other information 
you can give us which you think will be really useful 
to us?—I do not know what the scope of this Inquiry 
will be. This is my idea about matters. Of course, 
as you know, we have run very short of men out here, 
and my opinion is that not quite a sufficient amount 
of care was taken to select the materiel that the 
Government had at its disposal. I came over here 
with six civil surgeons. We arrived here ready to do 
anything that was required. I brought one man—to 
start with him, a man named Robinson, who wag con- 
sulting surgeon to the Huddersfield Hospital, and was 
sent out by the Director-General to test a certain 
dressing which he uses, the bone dressing which was 
used at Netley; he was instructed by the Director- 
General to bring out a certain case of this material 
with him. We arrived, and nothing was known of 
him whatever. He was shunted, and although he was 
a consulting surgeon and not a physician at all, I 
believe he went to Winberg. 

9326. I am afraid that scarcely bears on the subject 
of the care of the sick and wounded in this country ?— 
It does not. It is simply that I think they could have 
used more discrimination in selecting men to posts. 
where they knew something. For instance, an F.R.C.S. 
who, in private practice, has never seen a typhoid 
case, who is a surgeon, a man of 50 and pretty well 
worn, has been put in charge of a regiment, while we 
have young men here full of energy and health who 
are fitted for the work, and who have been put into 
hospitals like this. 

9327. (Professor Cunningham.) Did that want of dis- 
crimination occur on this side ?—No; I think when we 
arrived from England they knew nothing about us. 
We were pitch-forked here without any information 
being given. Take myself, for instance. I volunteered 
as a bearer man, not for a field hospital or a general 
hospital at all. I have been in general practice since 
I was house surgeon. I have not had a single oppor- 


tunity of going to field work. I have been in the | 


hospital all the time. I think my services would have 
been more useful in ambulance work. 

9328. Have you anything else to tell us ?—There is. 
a certain amount of friction between the R.A.M.C. 
and the civil surgeons. 

9329. Do you know of the friction between them of 
your own knowledge ?—Yes. 

9330. Where ?—Here. 

9331. And elsewhere ?—Yes. 


i 
? 


9332. Has that affected the efficient working of the 
medical staff here ?—Civil surgeons come from general — 


hospitals in London where their rules and routine are 


absolutely different from the Army rules. The Army 


may have a certain system which is not very elastic — 


and these men fail to fall in with it. Their generad 
work, of course, they do excellently, but in Army work, 
attention to details is so necessary or the whole show 
goes. It was just those little frictional points that 
would cause bother. <A civil surgeon might be sent 
out here and have no knowledge where to go and get 
the stuff he wanted. He wanted a certain drug and 
he went to the wrong man to get it, and could not get 


it, whereas an R.A.M.O. man who knew would go to — 


the right man. I am in charge of the medical depart- 


a. a ri” 


i 


ment here, and I have to see the admissions into the © 


medical division. Since the 23rd April there have beer 


2,775 non-commissioned officers and men and 4 officers, — 
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making a total up to yesterday morning of 2,809 





ing 9554. Those are the only deaths in the bell-tents ?— 
admissions. Yes, on the medical side. This deals only with the Hea vi 
9333. (President.) We have got all those from Colonel Medical side, not the surgical. Be 
Beamish ?—This is simply corroborative. It has nothing j 1 Sept. 1900. 
to do with Colonel Beamish. The deaths in the bell- yyepaied oo ee pa emningham.) You have one case — 
tents were one, and one, a driver Heath, 68th Battery Satie ee at nl Get 
of the Royal Field Artillery, died two hours after 9336. Do you know how 1 h i 
admission. Then two died in transit to the hospital. tent before ie died ?—No. O08 AOE AR bios BRS 
(The witness withdrew.) 
Nursing Sister Hotmus, called ; and Examined. 
9437. (President.) You have been here throughout ?— 9359. Not more ?—Not more in my marquees. Si ah ees 
cs USvEr IT OLMNES. 


Yes, I came here on the 24th April. 
9338. You, of course, were in the marquees /—Yes. 
9339. Did you occasionally visit the bell-tents ?— 





9360. It has been suggested that in some cases they 
may have remained a day or a night?—That might have 
been where there was no Sister—certainly not in my 


Yes, every night for a week. 


9340. Who was the medical officer looking after 


the marquees that you were attending to?—Major 
_Edey was the principal officer. 


9341. And the subordinate officers?—Most of them 
are gone. Mr. Kirkman, Mr. Scott and Mr, Whitting- 
ton are here now. But I cannot remember the others. 

9542. We know there was very great pressure here? 
—Yes, there were only four of us on duty. Seven 


of us came up here on the 24th and two Sisters went 


sick the next day; one Sister stayed up to nurse the 
other sick Sisters and that left four of us on duty. I 
had 16 marquees to look after for a week. 

9343. (Dr. Church.) Medical or surgical? —They 
were called surgical, but they were mostly enteric 
eases. I had a few surgical—about six or seven. 

9344. Was there not an insufficiency of attendants 
on the patients in the marquees at the crowded time? 
—Yes, we were short of orderlies and short of Sisters. 

9545. What was the effect of that upon the patients ? 
—I could not give them the attention I should like 
to have given them, each individual patient. It was 
impossible for me to give them the attention they 
ought to have had. 

9346. In fact the enteric patients could not be pro- 
perly assisted in many ways ?—They could not, of course, 
get the actual attention they ought to have had, but we 
worked very hard to give them the absolutely necessary 
attention. 

9347. Would there not be a delay in giving the patients 
their food in many cases?/—No, because we never went 
off duty except to get meals for about six weeks. 

9348. Did the Sisters themselves look after all the 
patients ?—With the help of the orderlies, and the order- 
ties worked very well and very hard. 

9349. (President.) We have been told that in some cases 
during the time of over-pressure some of the patients 
would have to go as long as eight hours without getting 
their food ?—I cannot tell you about any other part of 
the camp, but in the part I had to look after they cer- 
tainly never did. I do not know anything about the 
others. The bell-tents, of course, I was not supposed 
to visit. I did that of my own free will late at night 
after I had finished my own marquees. 

9350. We will first keep to your own marquees. How 
often do you think it happened in time of pressure that 
patients went without getting food ?—They never went 
longer than four hours. Of course enteric patients always 
had their milk. 

9351. Did they not suffer from delay in the milk being 
brought up ?—Yes. 

9352. Sometimes as much as four hours ?—Yes. 


9353. Possibly more?—Possibiy more. I cannot 
quite remember—we were so busy. 

9354. Would there be a delay in giving them their 
medicine ?—Very few of mine had medicine. The sur- 
gical and enteric patients do not get much medicine. 


9355. Were the surgical cases in your wards dressed 
regularly ?—Yes, most regularly, because you see there 
were not many of them. 

9356. Did you see the men brought into the mar- 
quees /—Yes, and saw them put to bed. 

9357. How long did they have to remain sometimes 
without being undressed and washed?—They were 
always washed when they came in. 

9358. How long may they have waited?—An hour 
or two hours. 


own. 


9361. (Dr. Church.) You were working in Dr. Leon’s 
marquee ?—Now I am, but not then. They certainly 
did not wait that time in my marquees. 

9562. There was a great absence of day or night con- 
veniences, was there not ?—Yes. 


9363. That led to a great inconvenince to the patients ? 
—Yes, it did, of course. 

9364. How many bed-pans had you in your marquees 
at the time of greatest pressure?—I never had more 
than one for each marquee. 


9565. You had as many as that ?—Yes, I had. 

9566. And any night-stools ?—Yes. 
‘ 9567. Any feeding-cups ’—There was a great want of 
hem. 

9568. Spouted ones?—Yes, a great want of them. I 
had one when I ought to have had three or four in each 
marquee. That was just at the pressure. 


9569. One in each or one for yourself ?—One for my- 
self alone. That has been remedied long ago. 


9370. But how long did that pressure last ?—About a 
fortnight or three weeks—not longer than that. 


9371, Has the want of bed-pans been remedied ?—Quite 
a long time ago—I really cannot remember dates. 


9372. Then you went down occasionally to the bell- 
tents ?—I did at night. 


9373. When you saw the men arrive ?—Yes, if I thought 
there was any bad case I thought I might be able te do 
anything for. 

9374. What did you see there on which a subject for 
complaint might be founded?—They all had blankets 
and that sort of thing to lie on. They were made as 
comfortable as they could be made and got into the mar- 
quees as quickly as possible. 

9375. Did you ever see any patient without blankets? 
—No. The night they came in the doctors and every- 
body assisted to get blankets. I saw them when the big 
conyoy came in, but the doctors and everybody worked 
all night to get blankets for them to lie on. The 
blankets were not in the bell-tents for the patients ; they 
came in unexpectedly ; we did not expect a large convoy 
like that. 

9576. (Professor Cunningham.) Of course you have 
had (considerable experience of the orderly ?—Yes, a 
great deal of experience, and I have found them splendid 
fellows and very hard workers. 

9377. Have you ever seen any of them the worse for 
drink ?/—Yes, but unfortunately the two I saw the worse 
for drink are dead. They had enteric very badly after- 
wards, but you know they worked 36 hours at a stretch, 
these orderlies, and I should probably say they were so 
dead beat that they did not know what to do with them- 
selves. 

9378. You think it very uncommon indeed for them 
to give way to drink ?—Yes, 

9379. Do you think they have been in the habit of taking 
the patients’ stimulants ?—I think I heard several com- 
plaints in the camp, but so far as my experience goes J 
have had nothing to do with that. My orderlies seemed 
to be exceptionally good. Why, I do not know. I have 
no complaint at ail against the orderlies. 

9380. I suppose if they had pilfered the stimulants 
you would have known of it !—Certainly, because I gave 
them out myself. But I never found they did it im my 
marquees. I had 16 marquees for a week only; after 
that I had eight. I have had eight marquees nearly ali 
the time until within ihe lasi week or ten days. 
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9381. Was there any effort made to give beef-tea and 
other comforts of that kind to the patients that came in 
the convoys ’—Yes, always. There was always every 
effort made to give them comforts as they came in. 

9382. (Dr. Church.) In the bell-tents?—Yes. This 
big convoy came in, and Sister Holland, another Sister, 
and myself visited it, and we served cvery one of them 
with milk, beef-tea, and most of them brandy. 

9383. But you had no warning of that convoy ?—No. 

9384. Otherwise you would have been prepared when- 


(The witness 


Sergeant Smrru, R.A.M.C., called; and Examined. 


9388. (President.) Have you been with this hospital 
throughout?—From the commencement. 


9389. Did you attend any of the bell-tents oa) eB. 


9390. In May we know those bell-tents were very 
crowded ?—There were as many as five in the bell- 
tents at a time. 

9391. Were there not more?—I have never seen 
more than five in a bell-tent here, not on the surgical 
side. The hospital is divided into two, and I belong 
to the surgical division at the present time: I am the 
Ohief Ward-master. 

9392. Have you always been in the surgical division ? 
—Yes, from the commencement. 

9393. When the men were brought in in the conveys, 
what happened?—Some were allotied to the surgical 
side and some to the medical side as they came 1n, 
according to the diagnosis. As a rule the medical 
department had more admissions than the surgical divi- 
sion. 

9394. Have you only seen the surgical division ?—Yes. 
IT am on the surgical side; but 1 must tell you that 
that side had not sufficient cases to fill it, and yet 
there is an equal number of marquees and bell-tents 
on the surgical side. 

9395. I am speaking of the early times in May 
during the time of great pressure. Do you say that 
the bell-tents you had to look after contained no more 
than five or six?—Five or six. 

9396. Not eight ?—No, five or six. 


9397. Did you ever know a tent with more than 
five or six?—I never knew more than that. 


9398. So far as the bell-tents are concerned contain- 
ing the surgical cases, was there a sufficient number 
of orderlies to attend to them?—There was a time 
when there was not sufficient, but we got some 
regimental orderlies as soon as we had so much work 
on hand. When there were not sufficient orderlies 
more were applied for. 

9399. How did you find they did their work ?—They 
did their work to the best of their ability, working 
38 hours out of the 48. 

9400. It was a great strain upon them ?—Yes. 


9401. Do you think the patients would be properly 
attended to?—They were looked after as well as could 
be expected. 

9402. Would it happen that they might go several 
hours without getting their food regularly /—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Sergeant Bowpter, St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, called; and Examined. 


9417. (President.) You have been in the hospital from 
its commencement, have you not ?—Yes. 
9418. You were here in May during the time of the 
greatest pressure ?—Yes. 
9419. Did you attend as orderly to bell-tents at that 
time?—No; I was ward-master in the bell-tents. 
9420. What were your duties as ward-master ?—To see 


Hig the patients were properly looked after and kept 
clean. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned until to-morrow. 
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ever they came in?—Yes ; when we had warning of any- — 
one coming we had everything prepared. 
9385. (Sir David Richmond.) You had yourself the — 
stimulant you could give to the men who required it ?—~ — 
No; we drew it from the stores. 
9386. You drew it from the stores, and had it when 
you visited the convoy ?—Yes, we took it up with us. 




























9387. And the men did not want for it?—No ; we tools 
it with us. 


withdrew.) \ 


Whatever might have happened, they had the:r food at 
regular hours. 

9403. Your patients did?—Yes, always. Of course, 
the dinner being on at one or half-past one might have: 
been an hour late, but there was never any regular 
time without food. 

9404. Do you mean to say you have noticed no fair 
cause of complaint with regard to the care of the sick 
and wounded in your tent?—All I can say is, that 
there were a few days when tthere was an insufficiency 
of orderlies. 9 

9405. Any insufficiency of drugs?—There has always: 
been plenty of drugs. 

9406. Or food?—There has always been plenty of food’ 
so far as I know. I am not in the cookhouse. JI am in 
charge of diet, and I am really responsible for the clean- 
liness and the food of the patients of the surgical division... 

9407. Is there any orderly here who was in the bell- 
tents on the medical side at the commencement ?—Yes, 
there are orderlies here of both sides. 


9408. (Sir David Richmond.) Is it the fact that in this: 
camp there is an equal number of tents for surgical cases” 
and medical cases? You say the tents are equal?—As. 
nearly as possible. I would not say to one or two; 
within ten or so. 

9409. But there would be three medical patients to 
one surgical coming in?—We have tents called surgical 
enterics, but these surgical enterics are allotted only for” 
enterics. There are not sufficient surgical cases to fll” 
up the surgical side ; in fact, the books prove there are 
more admissions on the medical side than the surgical 
side. 

9410. (President.) You did not look after enterics? 
I have been ward-master for enterics. 

9411, In May ?—Yes. 


9412. You only looked after the marquees which ha . 
enterics in them?—I was in the whole division because 
I was the only R.A.M.C. non-commissioned officer of 
the division when we first came here in April. 

9413. (Sir David 'Richmond.) What is the greatest 
number of patients you have seen in a surgical bell-tent? 
—Six. 

9414. And in a marquee ?—Hight. 


9415. And the average would be about what?—In 4 
marquee, six. ; 
9416. And: the average in the bell-tent?—Six. Of 
course the bell-tents have no beds. 


9421. Did you gd into the bell-tents?—Yes, I was 
going round every day. 


9422. There was considerable overcrowding, was there 
not, in the bell-tents in May ?—Yes, if you call five o 
crowding. Sometimes it may have been six, bub v 
seldom. There were very few that had more than five 
in them in my division, the Surgical Division. 


9425. You did not look after the patients ?—Yes, I 
was in charge of the patients in the marquees at the time- 
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EIGHTEENTH DAY. 





ST. MICHAEL'S HOME, BLOEMFONTEIN. 





Sunday, 2nd September, 1900. 





PRESENT : 
The Right Hon. Lorp Justicy Romer (President). 


Dr. W. 8. Caurcu. 


Mr. Freprerick HARRISON, 
Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Major H. C. Freeman, called ; and Examined. 


9424. (President.) What is your official position ?— 
I am Registrar and Secretary of No. 10 General Hos- 
pital. . 

9425. When did you come out here?—I came out 
with the hospital, on board the “Avoca,” and called 
at Cape Town on the way to East London. At Cape 
Town I saw Surgeon-General Wilson, and was informed 
-by him that according to the orders of the General 
tents were not to be taken up to Bloemfontein. 

9426. When did you arrive at East London ?—On the 
8th April. The Staff Officer took over the tents and 
deposited them with the Ordnance Department, and 
it was arranged that the other parts of the equipment 
should follow as soon as possible. The equipment, 
other than the tents, began to arrive on the 15th. The 


hospital took over buildings gradually, as they were 
evacuated ‘by the field hospitals. 


9427. Were you ever short of beds?—In cases where 
we were short of beds we obtained them from the nuns 
at Green Hill Convent. Grey’s College, with the beds, 
was utilised at once. No doubt the tents were left 
behind because it was known that the hospital would 
occupy buildings. 


g428. Have you suffered much from vermin?—At 
the Boer barracks for the first ten days the bugs and 
other vermin were very bad, and the latrines were in a 
filthy condition. In a short time, however, the bugs 
were destroyed, and the old latrines were used up and 
were replaced by new ones. 


% (The witness withdrew.) 


. Civil Surgeon HE. Sruvens, called; and Examined. 


9429. (President.) I believe you were with the 
Bearer Company of the 19th Brigade on the march from 
Graspan here ?—Yes. 

9450. What have you to say with regard to the trans- 
port ?—The transport, so far as related to the hospitals, 
was, in my opinion, cut down to a dangerous extent. 


4 


With the Bearer Company there were only two wagons 
allowed, and they were not ambulance wagons. We 
had four stretchers only to cover a line extending about 
tive miles, and only 20 men in place of 60. In con- 
sequence, in some cases wounded men had to remain 
on the veldt untended for a considerable time. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
Adjourned to Dame’s Institute, Bloemfontein. 





DAME'’S INSTITUTE, BLOEMFONTEIN. 





2nd September, 1900. 


Nursing Sister Agnes Wrute, called ; and Examined. 


9431. (President.) Have you been out here long/— 
‘I have been out in South Africa for 11 years. I was em- 
ployed in the Civil Hospital in Kimberley during the siege. 

9452. Did you have plenty of dirugs, etc. ’—We were 
provided with plenty of drugs, linen, bed-pans, and 
‘other necessaries, and were not overcrowded. After 
the siege I was employed in looking after wounded Boers, 
who were well satisfied with the treatment they received. 


94355. When did you leave Kimberley ?—I left on the 
18th April and arrived here at Bloemfontein on the 
ord May. For some time I was employed in nursing 


‘sick Sisters at the Upper Dame’s Institute, but I went 


to the Convent Hospital early in June. The arrange- 
ments there were very good, and I cannot adequately 
express my admiration for the excellent work done 
throughout by the R.A.M.C. and the orderlies. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
Adjourned to Grey’s College, Bloemfontein. 





GREY’S COLLEGE, BLOEMFONTEIN. 





Qnd September, 1900. 


Major H. J. Puarp, R.A.M.C. , called ; and Examined. 


9454. (President.) I think you have been in charge 
of the Field Hospital of the 9th Brigade?—Yes ; on 
the 26th February I was in charge of that, and I left 
to take charge of a temporary hospital at Newton Camp, 
near Kimberley. 

9455. How long did you remain at Newton Camp ?— 
Till the 13th May. At the temporary hospital and 
we surrounding hospitals, which were also under my 
charge, I had at one time nearly as many as 1,000 


¥ 


patients. When I left, there remained some 780 
patients. The orderli¢s were made up of a few Arniy 
Medical. Corps men, St. John’s Ambulance men, some 
Cape men, and convalescents. The greater part were 
untrained, but they were sufficient mm number. 

9436. Were the patients put in bell-tents in Newton 
Camp ?—First of all they were in ‘bell-tenis, and later 
we also had marquees. The marquees were subse- 
quently provided with beds and mattresses. ¥ 
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9437. And in the bell-tents?—In the bell-tents there 
were blankets and waterproof sheets. 


9438. Were they overcrowded ?—Sometimes they were 
overcrowded, particularly when convoys of sick came 
in, but the bad cases did not remain in the bell-tents 
for more than 24 hours. I frequently visited all the 
tents. I had no military assistants, but at times I had 
as many as nine or ten civil assistants. We were able 
to accommodate 480 patients in permanent buildings. 
At one time I had 164 Boer prisoners, who were 
wounded, under my charge. I placed them in the rink, 
with blankets, as it was impossible to put them in 
beds, they being in such a terrible state with vermin. 

9439. Did you have sufficient supplies ?—With regard 
to the hospitals generally we had sufficient drugs and 
other articles. I had received verbal instructions from 


Lord Methuen to buy everything I needed. Lord 
Roberts himself inspected the hospitals. The food was 
sufficient, as we obtained plenty of frozen meat. Hggs 


were scarce, but I do not regard them as an important 
article of dietary. 


9440. Had you any difficulty in procuring fresh milk ? 
—At first, although I had plenty of condensed milk, I 
had no fresh milk, but subsequently I obtained some 
from the De Beers. Eventually there was a good sup- 
ply. At Newton, however, at one time I had to stop 
using fresh as it was not fresh, and curdled when 
boiled. 


9441. Did you receive notice of the arrival of convoys 
of wounded ?—In some cases I received telegrams from 
the starting place, but at other times no information 
was given. In any case, it was impossible to tell to 
an hour or two when they would arrive. However, I 
always managed to meet them, and in no case were they 
allowed to remain in the wagons. They were always 
accommodated in the tents, in some cases the convales- 
cents being doubled up to make sufficient room. The 
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supply of surgical appliances was ample. Some 50 cages 
arrived for Lord Roberts’s Column, but as the line of 
communications was cut I utilised the contents. 

9442. Is there any other information you can give us 
bearing on our Inquiry ?—With regard to the convoys, 
I ought to mention that when they arrived they generally 
brought with them a nominal roll of those that were 
coming, and one medical officer was always on duty to 
meet them, and mark them off to the several tents. 
Directly a convoy was expected arrangements were made 
to provide each man with a pint of milk or a pint of 
Bovril. As soon as possible each case was diagnosed, 
and suitably accommodated. In some cases we were 
much troubled with lice and vermin. We had no dis- 
infecting machines, but we were supplied with a certain 
quantity of change of clothing by the Red Cross Society. 
Where such change of clothing could be provided the 
clothing in some cases, together with the blankets, 
were boiled in order to destroy the vermin. 

9443. Did you hear any complaints?—One man com- 
plained that he had had no food for three days, and 
‘ve subsequently stated that he had had only meat, but 
as the case was one of enteric fever it would be im- 
possible to suppose that his statement was correct. 


9444. You have ‘stated that you had verbal direc- 
tions from Lord Methuen to buy everything you 
wanted ; did you act’ on those directions?—Yes; I 
bought bed-pans and other things that were needed, 
locally? 

9445. How many hospitals had you under your 
charge?—The group numbered nine altogether. I was 
with a field hospital during Lord Methuen’s first ad- 


vance, and started from Belmont complete, but eventu-— 
ally, and before the relief of Kimberley, I fell short 


in many directions. The field hospitals accompanying 
the force were, I believe, complete in all respects, and 
were sufficient in number when they started. The 
decrease began after starting for Bloemfontein. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


[In addition to visiting the above hospitals, viz., St. Michael’s Home, the Dame’s Institute, 
College, on this day the Commissioners also inspected the Raadzaal and the Convent Hospital. 


Artillery Barracks, the Residency Ward, and 
empty or practically empty. ] 


The Boer 


the Old St. Andrew’s Hospitals were not visited, as they were either 


Adjourned until to-morrow at Central Bureau, Bloemfontein. 
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CENTRAL BUREAU, BLOEMFONTEIN. 





Monday, 3rd September, 1900. 





PRESENT : 
The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (Pres¢dent). 


Sir Davip RicHmMonp. 
Dr. W.S. CHurcH. 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. 


Major J. T. TENNANT, Secretary. 


Colonel Exam, recalled; and further, Examined.* ‘, 


9446. (President.) I believe you want to make a 
little addition to your evidence?—Yes. You asked me 
about what measures I took to increase the accommo- 
dation here to meet the pressure. One thing I omitted 
to say was that I opened a ward in Government House 
for 62 wounded. That was the house that was occupied 
by Lord Roberts, and was then occupied by Lady 
Roberts. 


-9447. Until what date?—We put a large number of 
wounded into it, and as we got wounded in we added 
to it. By the time they were sufficiently well to go 
away the pressure of enteric and everything had gone, 
so we left the ward unoccupied for some time. Lately 
we have had no pressure, so I have dismantled it. We 
used it all through the pressure for wounded cases. 
Another little incident which I was not asked about 
was this. There was a statement made by Mr. Murray 


Guthrie that convalescents from the Raadzaal Hospital 


were sent to the station for the train on a very wet 
day, and arrived drenched’to the skin. That is abso- 
lutely without foundation. There was no such incident. 


No patients were sent to the station on a wet day, and — 
no patient ever arrived there drenched to the skin. My © 
secretary and I saw every train off, and we would be 
perfectly aware of it if such a thing had happened. ; 
Mr. Batsby, the correspondent of the ‘‘ Morning Post.” 
gave that information to Mr. Murray Guthrie, There is 
one other point I should like to explain which may come 
up in connection with the statistics of the different 
hospitals. I wish to explain that No. 9 General Hos- 
pital received a very large number of the convoys. 
Being on the railway, it took out all the large convoys 
coming from the front, and it always retained all the 
very serious cases, because we did not want to move 
those serious cases in ambulances about the place. 
They took them in hand from the train, and put them — 
in bed immediately. That hospital had a very large ~ 
proportion of the serious cases that came from the — 
front, and that would influence the statistics. '® 

9448. No. 8 had a good many serious cases also, I 
believe ?—Yes, No. 8 took them in:from field hospitals _ 
on the other side, but I think on the whole No. 9 


‘ 













* Notre.—This witness was first examined on the 1st September, 1900 (vide page 259). 
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during the time all the trains were coming in here did 
get in a larger proportion of serious cases. I do not 
know how the statistics work out—they are done in 
the Surgeon-General’s office—but it may crop up in 
connection with the statistics, and I thought it well to 
explain it. The only other thing is this, that in the 
return about the number of patients staying in hospital 
here* I said that I had not got the statistics regarding 
the civil hospitals for the first 14 days in May. TI had 
not entered them in this return, and I thought it 
might look as if the hospitals were not here. They 
_ were here, but I have not the statistics, and I thought 
it would be as well if a little note was made in the 
_ return to that effect. 


_ 9449. Are you aware of any friction that has been 
_ existing in No. 8 Hospital between the civil surgeons 
and the other officers?—I know that all round the 


9453. (President.) I think you were lately with the 
 R.AJIM.C. +—Yes. 


— +9454. In what capacity did you come out to South 
_ Africa?—As the Executive Military Officer to the 
i Edinburgh Civil Hospital. 

9455. You have been with it from the time of its first 
~ conception /—Yes. 


_ 9456. When did you arrive at Norval’s Pont?—On 
the 21st April. 
9457. You commenced work there ?—Yes. 


9458. You have remained there ever since, and are 
there now ?—Yes.. 


9459. Will you tell us about the work of that hos- 
pital ’—It was got up by the citizens of Edinburgh, and 
also certain members of the east of Scotland. It was 
organised between the 27th February and the 24th 

~March. We embarked on the 24th March with the 

whole of our equipment and personnel with us on 

_ board the “Briton.” The equipment consisted of about 
600 tons shippage, roughly about 400 tons actual gross 
weight, I suppose. That varies very much according to 

the material you bring out. The personnel consisted 
of a total of 65. I can give you the details of the 
personnel if you wish it. 

9460. What was the number of doctors and nurses? 
—Six surgeons and a physician, 7 nurses, 8 dressers, 

19 first-class orderlies, and the remainder would come 
to about 20 or 30 second-class orderlies. The second- 
class orderlies, although most of them had nursing cer- 
tificates, were chosen as being chiefly of the artisan 
class ; for instance, I chose builders—I had a builder, 
electricians, engineers, cooks, dispensers, and so on. 
We were coming out to start a hospital entirely on our 
own responsibility, and I thought it necessary that 
those men should be brought out. It took us three 
weeks to get up the whole of our equipment. We began 
first of all. with tents—we had a certain number of 
tents, and we began treating the cases in tents while 
building the hospital. The hospital had to be built 
‘piece by piece; it was not brought out in blocks, but 
was absolutely built on the spot. We got 90 odd cases 
on the 29th May, but we had been ready for cases 
before that. Since that time the hospital has been 
in thorough working order. 
9461. (Sir David Richmond.) How many beds have 
you ?—We came out equipped for 100, but we have in- 
“creased it since to 150. We found the space we had in 
the wards would hold them, and we obtained extra 
beds and bedding from the Government, and increased 
the number of cases taken in to 150. 


9462. (President.) In your hospital there shas never 
been any overcrowding ?—None at all. : 


9463. You have always had an ample staff of doctors, 
petierlice, and nurses to do your work?—We have had 
© increase our staff a little since for the reason that 
we have increased our number of beds by 50, and we 
have lost a certain portion of our staff through illness 
—they had to go home. ‘wo of the surgeons had to 
go home, one nurse died, and six had to go home, and 
four or five of the other personnel of the hospital have 
i en incapacitated, so that I increased the staff by six 
“Tegimental orderlies, that is to say men drawn from 
he regiment serving at the place to act as second-class 
—orderlies. fey 
_ 0464. How did they do their duty?—Up to the 
present time they have done their duty extremely well, 
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officers have not been a very happy family—they are 
not pulling together. I know that. ; 


9450. It has not been brought to your official know- 
ledge?—No, except one case. here was one complaint, 
and we separated some of the officers. When we had 
opportunities of moving one officer to another hospital 
it was done. 


9451. Major Edey was moved, I think?—Yes. 


9452. Was that in consequence of friction?—It was 
because he did not pull with the others; they did not 
pull together, and we moved him to another hospital in 
consequence. It was nothing serious; no official com- 
plaint was ever made to me about any failure of duty. 
It was only that there was friction. ‘They did not pull 
well together ; they were not a happy family. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Major Sir Jamus Crark, R.A.M.C., called; and Examined. 


and I have had no trouble with them. Of course, they 
are not experts in nursing. Three of them had certi- 


‘ficates in nursing, at least they had been in a hospital 


before in a similar capacity. The other three had to 
be trained, but I had no difficulty in working with 
them. Then we have had a physician and two Sisters 
sent out to us lately. 


9465. In your hospital there has been no over crowd- 
ing, and there has been no lack of necessaries ?—No. 
The only thing we have had a trouble in procuring was 
fresh milk. 


9466. You were not always able to obtain fresh 
milk?—Not always. We made our own arrangements. 
Practically when we got to Norval’s Pont ours was the 
first hospital there, because there was only half a field 
hospital there, and the question of milk was a very 
serious one. There were certain cows( brought over 
from the Orange River Colony, which were handed 
cver to me, and I was asked if I would look after them. 
I said that I could not look after them as I had no 
farm, and the best plan would be to let them out to 
farmers, and let them supply milk to the hospital, 
and this was done. The supply until quite recently 
has been sufficient, but latterly the supply has fallen 
off owing to want of grass for the cows, and we have 
had to supplement it with tinned milk. 


9467. I suppose you got all the fresh milk that you 
practically could get?—We got all we could possibly 
get.. I think that no serious cases which absolutely re- 
quired fresh milk have ever been without it. 


9468. Hiave you had most of the comforts you wanted 
for the men ?—Yes, we brought them out ourselves. 


9469. Hiave you always had sufficient /—Yes; I have 
never had to apply to the Army Service Corps for any- 
thing ; it was brought out entirely by ourselves. 

9470. Wias your hospital a heavy one to move ?—Yes, 
it was about 400 tons ; it came to some 28 or 30 trucks. 

9471. You have had experience, of course, in the 
R.A.M.C., and therefore you can tell me this—are 
the R.A.M.'C. hospitals more mobile than the civil hos- 
pitals which have been sent out, in this way, that they 
were much less and went in fewer trucks?—I think 
some of them do. They would go in fewer trucks than 
our hospitals certainly. Most of the military hospitals 
which have been sent up here are composed of tents. 
where they are composed of huts they are huts which 
have Ibeen ‘built in blocks and then fixed together, and 
they are easier of transport than sending up the raw 
material which hag to be built up afterwards. 


9472. Did you bring any huts?—We brought out the 
whole of the material for our huts. 

9473. Did you have any tents?—Only six small bell- 
tents—no others. 

9474. Are you able to give us any comparison in the 
matter of weight between such a civil hospital as yourg 
and an ordinary general hhospital of the R.A.M.C. ?—No, 
I cannot. 

9475. I assume you had in your hospital luxuries, or 
at any rate comforts, that could not very well besupplied 
to general hospitals of the Army ?—Yes, I think we have, 
perhaps: We brought out everything with us. We had 
two or three different kinds of tinned milk in large quan- 
tities with us, and we had medical comforts in the way 
of spirits and alcohol of various kinds, jellies, soups, and 
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tinned things of various kinds which were all brought out 
with us as part of our equipment. 


9476. In your opinion are the general hospitals of the 
Army sufficiently properly equipped according to regula- 
tion with what is necessary and essential for the proper 
conduct of a general hospital?—When a general ‘hospital 
is sent out, the equipment it comes out with consists of 
tents, as a rule, surgical appliances, drugs, and things of 
that kind, and beds, but not with the supplies which 
are required by patients in the way of food and nursing 
comforts. The Government would depend upon 
getting those in the neighbourhood where they 
are going unless they knew they were going 
to a place where they could not get them, 
and then they would come out with the Army 
Service Corps—they would not come out with the hos- 
pital. In our case we brought everything with us. 

9477. You do not think the equipment of a general hos- 
pital is in any way deficient in a practical sense ?—I do 
not think so. 


9478. Do you think that the time it took you to get 
up there was at all dong under the circumstances of the 
case?—No, I do not think so. There was a very large 
amount to come up. I think that delays were made at 
times. For instance, the whole of the equipment as it 
was unloaded from the ship at Port Elizabeth was loaled 
into lighters and from lighters into trucks on the pier- 
head. Those trucks were then moved to the yard, and I 
was given to understand that they would be sent up with 
us—that a trant would be sent up with us, with the whole 
of our equipment. That was not done. I have no doubt 
there were very good reasons for its not being done. 
They came out in driblets, and in many cases they had 
been unloaded and reloaded again, which caused a good 
deal of confusion, and, I considered at the time, some 
loss of material. 


9479. But you do not think that was avoidable under 
the circumstances ?—I cannot say it was avoidable. I had 
to telegraph to the Chief of the Staff, Lord Kitchener, 
on four different occasions, to ask that matters might be 
expedited, and on each occasion within 24 hours I had 
notice from the place where those things were that they 
were coming up. 

9480. How were the sick brought to your hospital ?— 
In ambulance trains—hospital trains. 


9481. From the north ?—From the north. 

‘9482. Adways from the north ?—Yes. 

9483. Not from De Aar?—No. 

9484. Speaking generally, in what condition did they 
arrive /—Do you mean with regard to their comfort ? 

9485. Yes?—In the hospital trains they were well 
looked after. 

9486. When they arrived they appeared to have been 
well looked after ?—Yes. 

9437. They did not arrive in a dirty condition ?—Their 
kits, of course, were—that was unavoidable ; but the men 
themsetves had all been supplied with pyjama suits, and 
those who were lying down, the bed cases, had each a 
small bag in which were certain articles given to him on 
the train which he brought with him into the hospital. 


aa They had been washed and their ciothes changed ? 
—Yes, 


9489. How did you send the convalescents down from 
your hospital ’—I had better start from when they came 
in. They came in with their kits, and their kits have to 
be put into the pack-store and kept till they go out again. 
Those kits were all disinfected, and such articles as were 
washable were washed. Then the kits were put together 
in bundles and kept ini the pack-store till the man came 
out, When he came én he got a receipt for his kit ; he 
gave in his receipt when he went out and took his kit. 
I then inspected ‘him, and any article of which he was 
deficient in his kit was given to him from the hospital. 

9490. Did you keep the 
they were convalescent ?—Yes. 


9491. You did not send them down to the base hos- 


ac ’—Not the sick—not after we had started the hos- 
pital. 
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» results have not been altogether satisfactory. We have 


_ whether he ought to be moved. It has to be taken into 


patients at your hospital until 


(The witness withdrew.)* 
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9492. So that the men who went down by train from 
your hospital to thé base were in a condition to travel 
and to look after themselves ?—Quite. ; 

9493. (Professor Cunningham.) You have stated that — 
you wired to the Chief of the Staff to hurry up transit ?— 
Ken: ~ 

9494. Did you use any other special means to hurry up— 
the transit ?—I found out first of all where those articles 
were and tried to get them up. The reply always was ~ 
that there were orders from the Chief of Staff that nothing — 
but stores should come up. Then I wired direct to the 
Chief of the Staff as being the quickest way of getting 
them up. ied 

9495. Do you think that any priority in transit was given 
to private hospitals ; were they able to bring other in-— 
fluences to bear?—I could not say. 

9496. I think your hospital was one of the first in South 
Africa to employ Widal’s test ?—I cannot say whether it 
was the first. We certainly have done it ever since we ~ 
have come out. 


9497. Will you tell us very ‘briefly the results?—The — 


found that all cases which would be suspected of typhoid — 
have given Widal’s reaction, but we have also found that 
certain cases which were in perfect health have also given — 
Widal’s reaction: But that was probably due to the fact ~ 
that they were still under the influence of the inoculation 
they had gone through, though it was some time pre- 
viously. After inoculation you will get Widal’s reaction, 
and the question is, how long will that last? Two of the — 
Sisters who were in perfect health gave the reaction — 
strongly and have never suffered from typhoid. at all, and — 
this was getting on for three months after their inoculation, — 

9498.You saw some patients who were diagnosed as — 
suffering from simple continuous fever?—Yes, there have 
been some. 

9499. What reaction did they give ?—I could let you © 
know that, I cannot give you the results off-hand, but 
we have them, 


9500. (President.) Was there any other hospital at q 
Norval’s Pont ?—When we first got there there was half 
a field hospital there—that is to say, it was a portion of 
one of the field hospitals which had been left behind to 
look after certain sick there, because there were certain | 
troops there. Latterly there was a hospital attached to — 
the convalescent depot there. There was a convalescent — 
depot at Norval’s Pont, in which men who are suffi- 
ciently well to be up and about, but not to do full duty, — 
are sent to recuperate. Of course, a certain number — 
of those relapsed, and it was found necessary to have a — 
hospital for them. 
es Did you see the field hospital before it went?— — 

es. 

9502. How did it strike you it did its work?—A field 
hospital has no beds at all ; the only beds are its stretchers. — 
In this case ‘there were not more I think than three or — 
four stretcher beds. The patients had to die on the 
ground, There was no hospital. equipment of any kind 
for them. They had to lie in their clothes, and whatever 
blankets they ‘had, of course, so that to keep bad cases 
in a field hospital was not to their advantage. — 

9503. That was at an early period ?—Yes, the end of 
April. ; 7 

9504. They were not able to send bad cases from that 
hospital anywhere practically 7—Yes ; as soon as possible 
they were sent down to Naauwpoort, where they went 
into the general hospital. sc: 

9505. Do you know if serious cases were kept at th 
field hospital long ?—Not as a rule. if a man 
comes in very bad with typhoid it is a serious question 


consideration which is the lessen evil of the two, to keep 
him where he is or to move him down. a 
9506. The field hospital was established there at the 
time when the troops were on their march up?—Yes. _ 
9507. (Mr. Harrison.) Do you think it was practicable. 
to have moved the personnel and the whole of the equip- 


ment, 400 tons, up in one train from Port Elizabeth 7— 
Not in one train. . 





* Nore.—Subsequent, toy gi 


° vin evid 194 s- 
regarding the establishment, § evidence Major Sir 


ete., of the R.A.M.C. (vide 


James Clark forwarded a statement to the Commission _ 
Statement IV., page 552). sha 
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Lieutenant-Colonel G. J. Burcusr, called; and Examined. 


9508. (President.) I believe you are the Ordnance 
Officer at Bloemfontein ?—Yes. : 


9509. And have been at Bloemfontein since it was 
occupied ?—I came here on the 21st March, a week after- 
wards. 


9510. You have been in charge since that time +~Yes. 


9511. I believe you can give us an account of the hospital 
equipment which has been issued by your department ?— 
Yes, I have a record. It is rather voluminous, but it 
is a record of every transaction that has taken place here 
with regard to hospitals. 


9512. Are there any conclusions you can derive from it 
which you would like to call cur attention to /—Not that 
I know of. When I came here on the 21st March, 
Colonel Stevenson, the Principal Medical Officer, spoke 
to me, and said they were very short of beds. He re- 
quired 100 beds complete, and I tclegraphed for them 
on the 3lst March. They did not come for some con- 
siderable time, as we could not get them up by rail. The 
bridge at Nerval’s Pont was broken down, znd the devia- 
tion had not been used, and after that there was an 
evormous amount of traffic which had to come up— 
ammunition and wagons and other stores urgently re- 
quired, horse-shoes and things for the troops to make 
them mobile. 

9513. Can you give us in a short form the urgent re- 
quisitions made upon you, and the dates when'they were 
complied with —I cannot give it in.a short form, there 
were SO Many. A 

9514. Are you aware of any particular articles which 
were urgently asked for here which-you could not get up 
except after some—and if so, what—delay /—We could 
not get up bedsteads, bedding, bed-pans, feeders, or 
urinals. We could not buy these things here. 

9515. Did you try to do so /—-Yes. Every day from the 
25rd May I and another officer went all round the town 
and bought up everything. We also gave authority to 
the medical officers to go round the town and buy up 
everything they could. But we could get nothing. 

9516. You did buy several things here ?—Yes. I have 
it in my book. . 

9517. And did the officers to whom you gave authority 
act upon that ?—Every one of them. 


_ 9518. And got what they could?—Yes. We could not 
get anything here; there was very little to be had. We 
could not get anything made. For instance, on the 23rd 
or 24th March I went to two of the biggest firms here. 
We could not get the bedsteads up, and I thought 
the best thing was to buy mattresses. I ordered 100 
mattresses from one of them. They took ten days to 
supply 50, and then could not supply the order. The 
other firm made a certain number in three days, and 
then could not make more, as there was no more 
material in the place to make them. 





_ 9519. The purchases you made here were very con- 
siderable?—No. They would have been considerable 
had the things been here to buy, but there was nothing to 
buy. I do not think there were more than 50 bed-pans 
in the whole place. 

9520. Could not they have been made from something 
which would have answered the purpose ?—Not here. 
There was no tin-worker here. I do not think at that 
tame there were any artificers of any sort in Bloemfontein. 


9521. You personally went practically all over the town 
to try and get things ?—Hvery day for seven to ten days I 
and another officer walked ail about the town. 
; 9522. For bedding cases ’—Bedding cases particularly. 
9523. Did you get any bedding cases that could be 
pow: in the towa?—Yes, most distinctly so. We got 
everything that could possibly be obtained. In addition, 
the medical officers were also getting these cases made, 
_ and Colonel Stevenson got together some ladies to make 
_ them. I believe Grey’s Hospital or St. Michael’s Home 
_ had some cases made through the influence of Mr. Elliott, 
who is not here now. He assisted largely to get them. 
They bought them themselves, and had those made them- 








for. I went out at once and tried to get, but could not do 
80; they had nob the materials, and could not make them. 
9524. Do you think it was possible to have got any of. 
‘hese necessaries from the private houses here ?—I believe 
Some were got, but I did not get them. 


selves. I.did not know that officially. All I was asked 


9525. Of course, it was not your duty to consider 
whether these things should have been commandeered. 
It has been suggested, I think, that things were in the 
hands of private persons here who might well have dis- 
pensed with them for the sake of the sick, and they 
might well have been asked to give them up. Have you 
anything to say as to that?—No, I cannot speak as to 
that. It did not come to my knowledge. 

9526. Are you able to say that the requisitions upon 
you which you tried to get up from the ‘base were 
answered as speedily as the circumstances of the case per- 
mitted 7—Yes, they were. 


9527. Or was there any delay in your opinion which is 
not explicable by the military exigencies ?—As far as the 
Ordnance Department is concerned, they were met almost 
at once. A lot of things were stopped on the railway line, 
as other stores were stopped, particularly at Springfon- 
tein. There were military reasons why things should be 
unloaded at Springfontein, and that caused a delay. 
From the 4th to the 14th May we got 14 truck loads of 
hospital stores sent up from Cape Town, that is 117 tons 
in ten days. Then on the 16th May we had 99 tons of 
hospital stores sent up from Cape Town, 11 truck loads. 
From the 27th to the 29th May 18 truck loads were sent 
up from Cape Town, making a total of 198 tons. From 
June 4th to June 6th we had 12 truck loads, 132 tons, all 
sent up from Cape Town, every one with hospital gear. 
Those should have arrived here, under ordinary circum- 
stances, at least four days after despatch, ‘but the 
majority of them were despatched on the 4th, 6th, and 
14th May, and did not arrive here until the 27th and 
29th May. Many of the other trucks did not arrive here 
until very much later, owing to military exigencies. The 
total number of trucks we got with hospital gear up to 
June Sth was 64, or 546 tons. 

9528. There was no delay on your part in forwarding 
requisitions made to the base ~-None whatever. I have 
the telegrams here. Colonel Stevenson spoke to me 
about getting beds up on the 23rd March, and this is a 
copy of my telegram on March 24th (document shown to 
President). 

529. (Professor Cunningham.) I suppose there were a 
large number of unoceapied houses in Bloemfontein at 
that time ?There must have been. As a matter of fact, 
I was so hard worked from early morning till late at night 
that I had not time to go anywhere, except to my office 
and ‘buying these things. 

9530. And I suppose in many of these houses there 
were ibeds and bedding ?—I should think so. The Boers 
must have left it behind them. 

9531. (President.) It was no part of your department's 
work to consider the question whether private houses 
should have had their beds given up?—No. It would 
not come under me at all. ‘l’nat would come under the 
Intelligence Department, I should think. 

9532. Is there any other information which you think 
may be useful to this Commission’—No. This is a rough 
paper of the dates when the trucks left Cape Town and 
the number of trucks. 

9533. In this paper C.T. is Cape Town, P.E. Port 
Elizabeth, and what is St?—Sterkstroom, There was a 
stationary hospital at: Sterkstroom which was vacated, and 
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as soon as it was vacated I got the stores from that hospital _ 


sent up. Of course, the same difficulty did not take place 
at Kroonstad and Pretoria. We were prepared for it. 
We got all the bedsteads up and supplied them as soon 
as possible. At Kroonstad I sent 500 mattress cases on 
the 26th May, very shortly after Kroonstad was opened. 
Those came up from Cape Town specially. Then I had 
200 beds complete sent up to Kroonstad on the 1st of 
June, and 300 beds complete sent up before June 6th, 
making a total of 500 beds at Kroonstad before June 6th. 
I can let you have the whole of the papers showing the 
amount of things sent up to Kroonstad. 

9534. Let me first understand the first thing you put 
in—what does it purport to show /—The number of trucks 
that left the coast ports with bedding that was specially 
ordered up here to Bloemfontein. When we found out 


exactly the dearth of bedding and hospital gear I tele- ~ 


graphed down to Cape Town for these things. ‘Those are 
the dates they left Cape Town. 


9535. It does not show the date of your requisition /--- 


No. 
9536. Nor the date of arrivad I—No. 
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9537. Those things are important. Could you supple- 
ment this by putting in those dates ?—It will tak= a long 
time. 

9538. (Sir David Richmond.) They may have been 
requisitioned for at various dates ? Yes. They were 
requisitioned in driblets. One truck load might have 
met 500 requisitions. 

9539. (Professor Cunningham.) Would it be difficult 
for you to det us have that information from the middle 
of April to the end of May ?—It would ‘be very difficult— 
I could do it.; but it would not be accurate. 

9540. (President.) And would be extremely voluminous ? 
—Yes. 

9541. (Mr. Harrison.) It would take you a long time ? 
—yYes, days. 

9542. May I put it to you that this list is a list of 
truck loads that arrived here ?—Yes, of hospital stores 
only. 


9543. And each of these trucks might perhaps repre- 
sent 100 requisitions ?—It may represent more than 
100. 


9544. It is valuable in so far as it shows in bulk the 
tonnage of stores that you received here in a certain 
period ?—That is so. 

9545. (Sir David Richmond.) I want to know what in- 
formation we are going to get out of that. A truck-load 
comes to-day that may be filled up with requisitions made 
a month ago or two days ago. It does not give us the 
slightest information further than the tonnage of medical 
stores that were requisitioned for 


9546. (Mr. Harrison.) I think we shall be able to get 
from the Director of Railways, Colonel Girouard, the 
number of trucks absolutely transported by railway to 
here during a given period, whether they were stores 
or ammunition, or whatever their character might be ?— 
I could give him a copy of this record, showing the trucks 
which left the coast ports, to fill in exactly what date 
those trucks arrived here. 


9547. (Dr. Church.) It gives the total bulk of medical 
equipment of all sorts and Iinds whitch came here in a 
given time, and that might be compared with the total 
bulk of some other division, such as Ordnance or a por- 
tion of the commissariat /—That is a voluminous thing, 
and would take a tremendous time. Onecannot talk 
about strategical matters, the reasons why these stores 
were wanted up, and the proportion of medical stores 
to others, because it did not hold good at that time. 
There were certain reasons why certain stores should be 
here for the purposes of the army. They had to be 
here, 

9548. (President.) It is not necessary to put the docu- 
ment in. Is there any other information you have to give 
us ?—No, I do not think so. There is no doubt they got 
all the blankets they asked for. Any requisition made 
on me for blankets they got at once. 

, 9549. What do you mean by at once ?—On the same 
ay. 








9550. We have had evidence of convoys arriving where 
the men were not able to get blankets for some days ?— 
About what date mwas that? i 

9551. I think it was early in May ?—On the 15th April 
I had a tremendous lot of blankets here, and every requisi- 
tion that came to me from hospitals was met on the same 
day. On the 22nd May I had so many blankets that I 
wrote to the P.iM.O. of the field force asking him whether 
he wanted any more. 

9552. (Professor Cunningham.) Was there any time at 
which you were unable to supply blankets ?—No. 


9553. (President.) You havé always had, in fact, an 
ample supply of blankets ?—Yes. 

9554. Could you tell us what you were short in?—We 
were short in bed-pans, urinals, bedsteads, and bedding. 
Those are the only things. 

ees (Sir David Richmond.) Beds being mattresses? 
—Yes. 

9555. (President.) Waterproofs ; were.you always able 
to supply those?—Always. On tthe 15th April we had 
16,290 grain bags that could have been used as mat- 
tresses. I mentioned that when the P.M.O. came down 
to my depét. : 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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9557. Were they used?—Yes. No. 8 General Hospital 
drew 150, No. 9 drew 100, and the Portland Hospital 
drew 250. ; 

9558. Can you say that, except in regard to the articles 
you ‘have mentioned, so far as the Ordnance Department — 
is concerned, you had an ample supply of everything, 
and that so far as those things were requisitioned, those 
requisitions were complied with promptly 7 





They were. 


9559.’ Is there any other information you think you can 
give us?—When we found out there were no resources 
in these places we got all the stores sent up here, and by 
the 6th June we had everything necessary for the hospitals 
in front, both at Kroonstad and, Pretoria. Up to a week 
ago I sent 700 ‘bedsteads complete to Pretoria and 
Johannesberg. Before the 6th June I had 500 beds com- 
plete sent up to Kroonstad and 500 mattresses. We © 
really had enough for 1,500 beds complete in all things, 
urinals and everything, here by the 6th June. 


9560. (Sir David Richmond.) Ready to send wherever és 
they were required ?—Yes. a 

9501. (President.) How long did the shortage in the — 
articles you have mentioned last here?—As regards pur- ~ 
chasing ? c . _ 

9562. In any shape or form, whether you got them sent . 
up or by purchase—how far did the absolute shortage last ? 
—It lasted for a month and a week. 


9563. April and the first week in May ?—Yes ; in we 
pans and those things I mention it lasted quite a month 
and a week. q 

9564, And the other things you mentioned ?—They were — 
all the same ; they all came up at the same time. 


9565. So that there was a shortage for about five weeks _ 
of ali the articles you mention?—Yes, quite. I used to 
keep this record very carefully, because when I came © 
here Colonel Stevenson told me what a deficiency of 
hospital gear there was, and when we went round the 
town every day and found out the deficiency Itook notes 
of all these things. ‘ 


9566. So that you are able to check it from your ~ 
notes'?/—Yes ; they are ail facts, every one of them. ~ 
Up to the 6th June we had sent up: here from the coast |) 
ports 412 bed-pams. All the things practically came up _ 
here in bulk before the 6th June ; some came earlier than | 
others. Some came on the 27th or the d1st May. . 


9567. The possible shortage in those things was not 
contemplated, was it? Why did this shortage arise?— — 
The reason, I suppose, was that there were so many more 
sick here than was anticipated. This is only my opinion — 
—and probably some of the equipment belonging to the 
hospitals could not ibe got up in time by rail. Hvery one 
of these hospitals ig supposed to be complete with its © 
equipments, beds and everything. I believe some hos- — 
pitals came up with the men and left their equipments © 
down below. There would not have been a shortage if — 
the hospital had come up complete with its equipment 
for 500 (beds. a 

9568. (Dr. Church.) An equipment for 500?—In any- — 
thing over that of course there would be a shortage. The 
question as to whether provision had been made for an 
imcrease in these general hospitals would not come within — 
my province. We foresaw a great many things, but we — 
could not foresee that. . , is 

9569. (Mr. Harrison.) Is it a fact that during this — 
period of shortage the personnel for the hospitals arrived, — 
and would therefore be able to attend to the sick and ~ 
wounded, but the equipment and stores were blocked and _ 
kept iback through the interruption of the railway trans- — 
port ?—I helieve that is go. rh 

9570. (Dr. Church.) Could you give me the date when 
these grain bags were drawn on ?—150 were drawn on the 
25th May and 100 were drawn on the 7th June.. f 


9571. Would there have been grain bags available in ‘ 
April?—I had 13,290 available on the 15th April. ‘ 

9572. And none were drawn for till May?—No; the 
first lot was drawn on the 25th May. nn 

9575. (President.) Was there any offer by any body of — 
men or any man to manufacture bed-pans here?—No; 1 
am not aware of any offer of that sort. Mr. Eiliott, who — 
assisted the hospital here, got a lot of things made for © 
them. I do not know whether ‘he temporarily offered to © 
do it, or made a gift of it. . 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Dr. W. Jounson, called ; and Examined. 


9574. (President.) I believe.you reside in Elizabeth 
Street, Bloemfontein /—Yes. 


$575. And I believe you shave practised here ag a 
medical practitioner for some ten years/—Yes. 

9576. Were you here when the place was first occupied 
by the British ?—Yes. 

9577. Did you become acquainted in any way with 
the measures taken here for the care of the sick and 
wounded that came in!—Yes; they came under our 
observation. 

9578. Wall you give us your views and experience as to 
that ?—There is no doubt that a good deal of typhoid 
existed among the Boers at Colesberg, Modder River, 
Kimberley, and Jacobsdal, and that it accompanied 
them to Paardeberg, where a good deal of it was con- 
tracted by the British troops. The British entered 
‘Bloemfontein on the 13th March. In the march into the 
town they struck the onlooker as having had a very 
hard time of it, and many of them seemed to have 
suffered severely from the forced marches, the heat, 
the want of sleep, the want of good drinking water, 
and the low rations they had been subsisting on. Many 
of the horses struck us painfully as little more than 
walking skeletons, and for days after the occupation 
the soldiers went about begging for bread, sugar, coffee, 
milk, ete., but in spite of their privations their be- 
haviour was admirable. A certain number entered 
Bloemfontein with enteric fever fully developed. I 
myself got, on the second day, am officer as a pri- 
vate patient. His temperature on admission was 105 
degrees, and he certainly had had typhoid fever for 
some days. But no doubt in his case, as in others, his 
condition was aggravated by having to remain on duty 
in the hot sun and by the hardships endured. He 
was one of about six cases that came under my care as 
@ private patient during the next two months. As 
we had not our usual hospital accommodation available 
for private patients I secured a house, obtained a 
nurse, and was thus enabled to make my patients quite 
comfortable under the circumstances. My nurse 
spared. no pains in ministering to the welfare of the 
patients and they were thus enabled to be supplied 
with fresh milk and eggs, the latter sometimes costing 
6d. apiece. Milk, too, was very difficult to get. The 
Volks’ Hospital, the only one opened when the British 
arrived, was at once filled up with cases, and the Cot- 
tage Hospital, which had been closed during the war, 
was re-opened, and taken over by the troops, as was 
also St. Michael’s Home adjoining. Cases of enteric 
quickly multiplied, and in a few days several of the 
chief buildings in the town were made ready for hos- 
pital use. In this way Grey’s College, the Dame’s Insti- 
tute, Industrial Home, the Raadzaal, and other places 
were made use of. At first there was much diftculty 
in providing beds, bedding, and necessary furniture 
for the Raadzaal. It must be remembered that our 
local supplies were greatly reduced, as we had been 
practically cut off from importation from the Colony 
for nearly six months. In those days I often met the 
P.M.O., and was enabled: to assist him in various ways 
in local matters, and I know something of the diff- 
culty he had in providing for the great emergency 
that had so suddenly arisen. The provision of furni- 
ture, bedding, and for nursing, fresh milk, and other 
Necessaries, was atbended with great difficulty. That 
was in the early weeks of the occupation. There was a 
great difficulty in providing fuel. Ib was a common 
temark, in regard to the prevalence of typhoid and its 
development, that the soldiers were often very careless 
in regard to their drinking water. It musi, 
however, have been extremely difficult after their occu- 
pation of Bloemfontein for them to get fuel for cooking 
purposes. I have noticed in regard to the personnel 
of some of the improvised hospitals here, that Major 
Bedford, in his evidence on Friday, gives a general] i1m- 
pression that on the whole they were well provided for ; 
but, as a matter of fact, that did not apply to the 
early weeks. As bearing on this question I may men- 
tion that I received a private letter from a Surgeon- 
Major in the Guards, who was to meet me in consulta- 
tion over Colonel So-and-so, who happened also to be 
under my care. The case was one of diphtheria—it 
was not an enteric case—and in his letter (which, un- 
fortunately, I have not brought with me) he mentions 
meidentally that he ‘personally had 400 patients under 
fis care, and that he hoped he would be able to get a 
substitute, and begged to come ata certain hour in the 
ufterncon. I mention this because there is no ques- 


\ 
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tion that there was great pressure of work amongst the 
doctors at that time. So far as there being about four 
doctors to 100 patients, there was a man out in a field 
hospital near Bloemfontein who had 400 patients to 
himself. 

9579. Is it fair to ask which field hospital that $ 
—It was the Guards’ Hospital, out in tia Town Canis 


9580. But perhaps he was in charge of thaj- h 
might have had other doctors under him, might he pt 
—I got the impression that he had not much time. He 
had orderlies and unqualified assistants. 


9681. You do not know of your own knowledge 
whether he had any assistants In his letter, whe I 
thought I had brought with me, he said he hoped he 
would be able to get away at 4.30 by getting a friend 
to look after his cases in his absence ; from which 2 
inferred that he alone was responsible. During the 
first two or three weeks of the occupation I saw a good 
ileal of the P.M.O. We were all very much interested in 
the epidemic of enteric fever which was then develop- 
ing- The P.M.O. asked two or three of us private 
practitioners here in the town if we would temporarily 
undertake medical work in connection with their hospi- 
tals if necessary. Amongst others he asked me, and 
I was only too willing to undertake the work. I under- 
stood him to say that the matter would have to be 
referred to headquarters—either to Lord Roberts or to 
the Surgeon-General at the Base Hospital. For days 
afterwards I encountered him now and again, and asxed 
him if the matter had been settled, but I was given 
to understand that it was not. Eventually we heard 
nothing more about it. I believe that only one doctor, 
who had already been made use of, was employed in that 
way at the Industrial Home, and he only for a short time. 
Thereis no doubt a very great deal of pressure was cast 
upon the doctors in dealing with the cases owing to the 
amount of disease that had so suddenly arisen at that 
time. I may say that personally I visited certain of the 
hospitals in the town, and having visited them, as they 
were a fair type of the rest, I saw no more. As re- 
gards the type of disease I saw there I should say it 
was a very severe one. 

9582. (Dr. Church.) Which ones did you visit ?—The 
Grey’s College, the Cottage Hospital, and St. Michael’s 
Home. 


9585. Was that before the general hospitals had come 
up ’—Yes, I believe the first general hospital was opened 
about the end of April. This was certainly in the early 
days of April. I saw at the Grey’s College cases ap- 
parently in the last stages of typhoid, with distended 
abdomen, more or less violent delirium, dry-coated 
tongue, and all the typical symptoms of a bad typhoid 
case at its last stages. I am not speaking of the surgical 
cases at all, of course, but only of the typhoid. A con- 
siderable number of those I believe died. I have no 
doubt whatever in my own mind that it was a very severe 
type of the disease. Our type of the disease here, on the 
whole, is not a severe one; I am speaking of my own ex- 
perience, extending over about ten years in Bloemfontein. 
About the time when the railway was opened there was 
typhoid here, as indeed there was in most of the villages 
in the Free State, or in South Africa for that matter ; 
but up to thes 1 was net looked upon as a serious matter. 
After the opening of the railway it began to get worse 
annually, until every year it was looked upon as our 
annual visitor, and a serious matter to be dealt with. We 
had then in the town only the Pitt system of water- 
closets ; but four or five years afterwards the pail system 
was introduced. Then we had no organised water supply. 
The principal part of the town—the old part—in addition 
tu wells was supplied by what is called a fountain, and it 
is only now recently that the water has been brought 
from the Modder River. It is very difficult to give 
figures, because there has ‘been no definite registration, 
but our mortality certainly has been low. It must be 
remembered that the type of disease here in South Africa 
as a rule, is nob accompanied by diarrhoea, a very im- 
portant symptom, of course, of the European variety of 
the disease. Here the rule is not to have diarrhcea, but 
its absence. Of any two cases, other circumstances being 
similar, if one had diarrhoea and the other had not, the 
case of diarrhoea was the worst, and gave us more trouble. 
I should say it was very difficult to give our annual 
mortality, but I think the following is a fair type of my 
own experience since October : that out of about 40 cases 
L have had one death. I should say the average is from 
3 to 5 per cent.—that is to say, it was before the war here 
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in Bloemfontein. 
hot weather, say, about November. A curious fact about 
it is that whereas normally we should have had a falling 
off and almost an entire cessation of the disease by the 
latter end of May and June, that we had a recrudescence 
of the disease then. 

9584. (President.) That. is this last year 2—Yes, 
amongst the townspeople I mean ; it is very difficult to 
put it down to anything other than the large amount of 
typhoid among the British troops in and about Bloem- 
fontein. At first, when the British came 1m, our water- 
works had not been formally opened ; but there was water 
in the main, and the engines were working at the supply 
station on the Modder River at Sanna’s Post. _Imme- 
diately the British began to tap those water mains and 
to lay down light zinc piping to the various camps to 
carry water to them; we all admired the facility with 
which they began the thing and carried it on, and when all 
was ready they had the pipes delivered to the various camps 
and taps pub on; then when everything was ready and 
they were beginning to get their water, with a true sense 
of the dramatic fitness of things, the Boers swarmed 
down on the waterworks and seized them. Thus the 


British troops, who were just beginning to get their water | 


from the main, were deprived, for at least six weeks or 
two months, and personally I have no doubt that made 
matters very much worse. They had to fall back on the 
wells and the various dams in the neighbourhood for 
their water supply. It is very difficult for us outsiders 
to say what was the number of troops that brought the 
disease in with them. Information on those matters 
did not reach us readily, but I have an impression that 
a very large number were brought in and developed 
typhoid here who were infected before coming into the 
town. How many took it here after a residence 
of three weeks and upwards—ihe usual period 
of incubation—it is very difficult for us to say. As bear- 
ing upon the point, I may mention that in March and 
April the weather was very warm. There was practically 
no water in the streets. The streets were covered with 
fine dust. The amount of traffic in the town was im- 
mensely increased owing to the constant passage of troops 
—including horse and vehicular traffic—and some of the 
main streets were from morning to night simply en- 
veloped in clouds of dust. Personally, I am of opinion 
that a considerable amount of typhoid here is of the air- 
borne character. I think this also assisted very largely 
in the distribution of the disease. We outsiders, as may 
be imagined, often heard complaints. We heard them in 
various ways; we heard them from those who visited the 
hospitals, and we heard them in various ways more or less 
indirectly. One or two cases came under my own per- 
sonal observation. I received a letter one day after we 
had started our little private hospital—and I regret to say 
I fear the letter has been destroyed—from a lieutenant in 
the Dame’s Institute expressing his desire to be cut into 
our place, and be taken over by us. As far as I remember 
he complained that the nursing was inadequate, and that 
he could only get small quantities, not of fresh, but of 
condensed milk. He wished very much to come to our 
place. As he was already in the hands of the military 
doctors, of course, it was unusual for us to take him. I 
communicated with him, and pointed this out to him. I 
also pointed out that if they were willing to let him come, 
and he was in a condition to be removed, we would take 
him over. The next day we heard that he was told he 
was not in a condition to be moved. A couple of weeks 
later I heard that he died. 


9585. (Mr. Harrison.) What was his name ?—I forget 
his name. I regret to say the letter has been mislaid. I 
called on the nurse bevause I thought I handed the letter 
back to her. I have gone to some trouble in trying to 
find it, but I have failed to do so. Whether the nurse 
remembers his name or not I cannot say. 


9586. (President.) That is only a single case, and as far 
as T can see his only complaint was that he could not get 
fresh milk, and that the nursing was inadequate ?—Yes. 
But in fairness to the medical staff and to the nursing 
staff I must say that at that time the Dame's Institute 
was specially unfortunate in its nursing staff. I believe 
that about half a dozen of the lady nurses fell victims to 
the disease. Again, one day a stalwart trooper came to 
me complaining that he was very ill, and that they would 


not put him off duty. I think this was in April. He 


said that he had had no sleep the night before; and he 
evidently was somewhat rambling in his mind. I took 
his temperature, and found it to be about 1034 degrees. 
He expressed a desire to bé taken under our care, but I 
pointed out that that was out of the question so long as 
he was on duty. He told me he was acting as orderly to 
a certain major who was stationed here, but what his 
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name was I do not remember. In the end I wrote a 
letter to his major pointing out that undoubtedly the man 
had typhoid, that he was to a certain extent off his head, 
and that he ought to be seen at once. T heard nothing 
more about the man. Personally, if I were asked my 
opinion of 
ment met the great strain of the typhoid epidemic here, I 


should say that, on the whole, I think they did nobly and 
under the most 


well, and that they did their very best 


difficult and discouraging circumstances. With regard to 


the complaints which were made, speaking for myself, I 


for one certainly think that they were undoubtedly 
greatly exaggerated. Of course, there were exceptional 
cases now and again; ‘but then the whole circumstances 
were extremely exceptional. Everything was against 
them. All the train service was monopolised entirely for 
purely military purposes. 


Now and again we had very heavy rains, which must 
have made it most uncomfortable for the Field Hospitals. 
The weather was very hot during the latter end of March 
and April. With the exception of the first few days that, 


use was made of the waters in the mains there was great © 


difficulty in getting proper drinking water. There was 
even more difficulty in getting good milk. The town was 
enveloped in an atmosphere of dust which the constant 
traffic was throwing up. From all those facts, and what I 
personally saw, I am convinced that the Army Medical 


the way in which the Army Medical Depart- 


We in the town, up to the i 
time of the British occupation, had been cut off from out-— 
side importations and supplies for six months. For the 
first few weeks the doctors were extremely overworked. — 





Department, on the whole, met the emergency with great — 


credit and self-devotion. 


9587. I gather that the enteric which developed 
amongst the troops was very severe in its character ?— — 


Yes. There were times when as many as from 5,000 
to 6,000 were down with it. 


9588. Was the outbreak, as far as you could judge, 


larger than might fairly have been anticipated under the 


circumstances 2?—Undoubtedly. Even we who are accus- — 


tomed to Bloemfontein and to things generally in South 
Africa were astonished at the extent of the outbreak. 


9589. It has been suggested by some of the witnesses 


that the hospitals which ran short of fresh milk might 


have got more milk from the inhabitants of Bloem-_ 


fontein. What is your view as to that?—I_ believe 
we always got a certain amount brought in from 
the outside farms—the usual milk delivery—but on 
the whole I know that the authorities took 
great care to monopolise as much of the milk 
supply as they could for the use of the hospitals. 
course, people with families and children, however great 
their sympathies for the troops sick with enteric, had to 
consider their own families, and however prepared they 
might be to give their personal supplies to the hospitais, 
they could scarcely be expected to give it all up. 

9590. Do you think that the authorities might, by 
taking other steps than they did, have obtained more 
milk for the sick and wounded?—I very much doubt 
if they could have obtained more fresh milk. Fresh eggs, 
too, were very difficult to get. 

9591. There was a shortage here amongst the 
wounded of some articles. 
your experience as an inhabitant of the town whether you 
think they might have been obtained in the town; for 
example, such things as bed-pans, urinals, etc. : what do 
you say as to those ?—With regard to bed-pans, I never 
heard any complaint on that score. Bedding, ibedsteads, 
pillows, and so on were very essential. I know at first 
there was great difficulty in getting these things. TI took 
some trouble myself in assisting the Principal Medical 
Officer in these matters. I think he got about 50 bed- 
steads from a couple of stores in the town. Of course, 


he was new to the place, and I daresay he had not known 
of those things. I know that various ladies were asked 
to assist, if not in providing bedding, at all events in 
making ready what materials could be obtained from the 


shops for the purpose. It was a remark amongst us that 
we thought the Principal Medical Officer was a little too 


saving in the matter—too inclined to consider the ques- 


tion of expense. There were many things to be had in the 
shops which we know were not made use of. 


9592. Such as what?—Such as bedding especially. 


Many ladies were quite prepared to assist so far as they 


could, but at the same time they could not help remark- 
ing, “Why should delay ‘be encountered, and we be asked’ 


to make up these things which are already obtainable in 
the shops to a certain extent” ? _ ine 


9593. Then you think that bedding, mattresses and, 
such things as that, might have been obtained ?—1 


dick au 
IT should like to know from — 
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thnk more might have been obtained than were and 
more quickly perhaps, aig es 
- 9594. Where, and how; from the shops ?—Yes. With 
regard to those 50 bedsteads which I mentioned, I 
heard that not only were they not requisitioned as 
early as they might be; I mean to say not only were 
they not ordered, but when ordered they were not 
taken away for some time afterwards. The difficulty 
with such a place as the Raadzaal when it was first 
taken over was that all the furniture and chairs were 
removed, and sufficient bedding had to be provided. 
Stretchers and such like were behind. But here were 
things obtainable in the town which were not requisi- 
tioned, though in my opinion they might have been. 
9595. How about feeding-cups; do you think they 
could have been obtained in the town ?—I do not know 
to what extent the usual invalid feeding-cup with a 
spout to it might have been had; but ordinary cups 
could certainly have been obtained. 


9596. There were a number of houses, were there 
not, left unoccupied with beds and mattresses in them ? 
—Yes. I myself took the trouble, one day, at least, 
to go over on behalf of the P.M.O. and visit the 
various unoccupied houses, the largest houses, and the 
most suitable we could think of, to find out to what 
extent they were useful for these purposes. I never 
heard of any one of them being taken, however. - 


_ 9597. There were empty houses containing beds and 
bedsteads which might have been obtained ?—Yes. That 
was a question with us at the time. I know the Medi- 
cal Department remarked that it was a most difficult 
matter. It was all very well for outsiders. but it was 
a most difficult matter so far as the supervision of 
nursing and the supervision of cases was concerned if 
_ it had to be carried on in a number of small private 
houses—perhaps to a great extent detached. 


9598. Then there is another matter. It has been 
suggested by some witnesses that other buildings might 
have been taken, and were taken, to be used as hos- 
pitals. I should like to know whether you think the 
Dutch Church, the Roman Catholic Church and the 
English Church would have been suitable buildings ?—I 
should say that they were very suitable, provided they 
could have been had for the purpose. 


9599. They could have been had; they might have 
been commandeered ?—Yes. 


9600. But have you considered whether they were 
suitable for the purpose of a hospital when you come 
to questions of detail?—Yes, providing you could sup- 
ply them with--suitable and necessary furniture. 
I may remark that I should not think the question of 
their use would come up in the early weeks, because 
the Grey’s College, the Dame’s Institute, the Industrial 
-Home, the Raadzaal, the Cottage Hospital, and the 
adjoining St. Michael’s Home were made use of. That 
met much of the emergency. 

- 9601. But taking the General Hospitals, Nos. 8 and 
9, we know that they were overcrowded when they 
came up/—Yes. 

9602. Do you think the churches were fitted to be 
used as hospitals?—As buildings undoubtedly. 


9603. You think they were; you have considered 
the subject?—As buildings I most certainly see no 
objection. to them. 

9604. How about the water supply ’—As I say, there 
was great difficulty in the early weeks. When they had 
begun to make use of the water in the mains the un- 
fortunate occurrence at the waterworks put an end to 
that for, I believe, some six weeks or two months. 


9605. These churches would have been difficult to 
supply, would they not?—They would have been sup- 
plied from the adjoining wells, putting aside the water 
from the mains. 

9606. Some of these churches did not have any 
grounds round them suitable for hospital details, did 
they ?—I think so. The Dutch Church and the English 
Church have. . 

9607. Do you think their surroundings are such that 
there would be proper ventilation ?—Compared with 
the Grey's College, the Raadzaal and the Dame’s Insti- 
tute, I do not see that there is practically any differ- 
ence in the question of ventilation. When I men- 
tioned about the clouds of dust in the street I had par- 
ticularly in my mind the other street in which the 
English Church is situated—St. George’s Street. But 
the Church is elevated above the street, and T should 
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not think there would,have been any difficulty with re- 
gard, tothe question of adequate ventilation. It is a 
large building. 

9608. How about the Town Hall. Have you any- 
thing to say with regard to that ?—I suppose the difti- 
culty with regard to that, was. the same as regards the 
Railway Bureau. The difficulty about it was that it 
was absolutely necessary for municipal purposes—to 
carry on the business of the town. Besides, the Town 
Hall itself is not a very large building, and it is very 
central. . If any objection arose ag to the surroundings 
of other buildings, there would be no objection to the 
surroundings of the Town Hall, because there is prac- 
tically no private ground whatever attached to it. 


9609. Did you visit any of the hospitals yourself ?— 
I visited the Grey’s College, the Cottage Hospital, and 
St. Michael’s Home. 

9510. Did you find anything in, those hospitals 
during your visits which you think would form a cause 
of complaint —-Undoubtedly the :worst. place was the 
Grey's College—I mean to say I saw the worst cases 
there. I cannot speak with regard to the general 
nursing. When I saw the place there were sufficient 
nurses about, and the medical attention seemed to be 
all that was required. The only thing that struck me 
was with regard to the treatment. We know that the 
treatment proverbially differs in typhoid, to a certain 
extent. The thing that struck me was that in regard 
to certain cases the treatment was scarcely as energetic, 
if I may use the phrase, as would be called for in the 
case of private patients. What I mean is this, that 
seeing how very ill a good many. of the enteric patients 
were that I saw in the Grey’s College, I was struck with 
the fact that.so little was done for them medicinally, so 
far as I learnt. The idea occurred. to me that that 
kind of thing would not be permitted and endured in 
private practice. I make every allowance for the fact 
that patients expect to be dosed with medicines some- 
times when we think it is quite unnecessary. I think 
a great many cases call for what in private practice 
would be decidedly energetic measures. 


9611. What do you mean by that?—I mean cases in 
private practice. We take great care in the town not 
to let our cases go on to the extent of allowing grave 
symptoms to arise if we can possibly avoid it, such as 
great distension of the abdomen, a very dry and coated 
tongue, and delirium. Of course it must be remem- 
bered that those symptoms may come on in cases that 
are most skilfully treated, and where the surroundings 
sre suitable. 

9612. I should like to know what medicines or treat- 
ment you suggest might have been applied, which were 
not applied so far as you are aware?—I remember 
asking, and being told, what treatment was generally 
given to these cases. I remember being told that prac- 
tically nothing was done. 

9613. (Dr. Church.) What do you suggest should have 
been done?—The doctor told me that he had tried the 
variuus treatments in vogue, and he had come to the 
ecnelusion that medicinal treatment had very little 
effect upon the disease. When grave symptoms arise, 
such as distended abdomen, and the like, there are 
certain things we fall back upon which are usually 
very successful. 

9614. Would you please indicate what they are, 
because they may be dependent upon want of sufficient 
attendance?—When tympanitis develops, distended 
abdomen, and slight delirium, and so on, we usually 
find that they are relieved by turpentine. 

9615. You mean by turpentine injections, and: tur- 
pentine administered by the mouth?—Yes, in both 
ways if necessary. 

9616. Do you think there were sufficient attendants 
in the hospital to administer injections, if required ?— 
I think so undoubtedly. 

9617. (President.) Do you think the doctors might 
have treated certain patients differently ?—Un- 
doubtedly. In these matters of treatment there is a 
difference of opinion. I should like to say one word 
with regard to the type of the disease in this country. 
I gee. it has been remarked that a large number of 
eases of sick in Bloemfontein were returned as “ con- 
tinuous fever,” and not as enteric fever. — Personally 
T have no doubt whatever that the majority of those 
cases were undoubtedly mild enteric, and that by being 
excluded from the returns as such, the relative mor- 


tality heightened. 
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9618. You visited only the hospitals you have 
mentioned, and with regard to those you have nothing 
to say except that there might be a difference of 
opinion as to the medical treatment ; otherwise, the 
sick and wounded were well looked after ?—Yes. 


9619. Did you visit No. 8 or No. 9 General Hos- 
pital ?—No. 

9620. Did you visit any other hospitals besides those 
you have mentioned ?—Yes, some field hospitals. 


9621. You have spoken of general complaints ; did you 
hear of any complaints besides those you jhave specifically 
mentioned from patients in the hospitals?—No, not in 
the hospitals. 

9622. Are the complaints you mention rumours ?— 
Except for the letter which I received in connection with 
the Dame’s Institute no complaint was ever made to me 
personally during my visits to the hospitals, and it was 
improbable that they should be. 

9623. How did the general complaints you have spoken 
of reach you?—They were rumours. They reached us 
from visitors to the hospitals and so on—through those 
people. 

9624. It is a general statement; one would like to 
know the nature of the complaints /—Insufficient attend- 
ance, want of fresh milk. Then there was the wet weather 
which we had now and again every few weeks. I was 
told by ladies who had visited the various tield hospitads 
that no inconsiderable number of patients were lying in 
mud and in water. 

9625. Where—in what hospitals?—I do not think I 
can remember the number of the hospital. 

9626. (Sir David Richmond.) Could you give us the 
name of any lady who is here now and has seen that ?— 
Yes. I referred a gentleman who called on me to a lady 
who mentioned these things. She said she saw them 
with her own eyes. 

9627. What is her name?—Mrs. Franklin. 

9628. Is she in the town ?—Her husband is here, and 


(The witness withdrew.)* 


Reverend C. Stuart FRANKLIN, called; and Examined. 


9636. (President.) I believe you are a Wesleyan 
minister /—Yes. 


9637. And you have been resident in ihis town for 
some time?’—Yes. Ihave been a resident here for three 
years. 

9638. You were here, in fact, during the whole of the 
time of the British occupation ?—Yes; during the whole 
of the time. 

9639. Have you had any opportunities of seeing the 
hospitals here ?—Yes, I have visited them constantly. 

9640. Which ones have you visited ?—I think all the 
hospitals. 

9641. We will first take the hospitals in buildings. 
Did you in the course of your visits there notice in any 
of those buildings anything which struck you as deficient 
in the care of the sick and wounded there—I am obliged 
to ask you generally 7—Yes. In the early days the staff 
was certainly not equal to attending to the number of 
patients allotted to them. There were very few orderlies, 
and until the nurses arrived they were very hard worked, 
and they had more to do than they could do well. 

9642. To which hospital would that apply in particular ? 
—I think it would apply io all. 

9643. As far as you noticed did you see any defici- 
encies In necessaries of any kind amongst the sick and 
wounded ?—] think the only deficiency I remarked was 
a deficiency of garments for the men until they were 
able to get up stores from Cape Town. 


9644, Did the patients look clean?—They were by no 
means clean. 


9645. Do you mean the patients who had been in the 
buildings for some time, or men who had just arrived— 
ae speaking solely of those in the buildings now ?— 

-fere were many men who had been there some time 
before they were washed. men who were uncomfortable, 
men who still had their clothes on: they could not have 
their clothing removed because there were no other 
clothes for them. 


9646. In what ‘buil lings did you notice that, and about 
what time ?—I think about that time I was visiting the 
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I think he is going to be called after me. He will pro- 
bably be able to speak to these points. 
9629. (President.) Did Mr. Franklin visit these tents? 
—He acted as Wesleyan Chaplain. 
9630. Do you know of any other lady besides Mrs. 
Franklin who absolutely visited the tents?—Yes, and I 
can give you their names. My own wife was one, but 
she saw nothing of the kind so far as I know. Then 
there was a Mrs. Watkeys. : 
9631. Did your wife visit hospitals Nos. 8 and 9?— 
Yes, in association with Mrs. Franklin, and ladies who 
had necessaries and comforts to take. 
96314. She did not personally see it?+—No, she did 
personally see it. | 
9632. Do you know the names of any other dadies who 
saw it 2—One other lady was Mrs. Watkeys. She lives in 
Market Square, Mutual Buildings. 
9633. Any other ?—At this moment I cannot remember. 
I particularly took care to refer the gentleman who called 
upon me on Saturday to Mrs. Franklin, because she had 
been mentioning these things. At one time she was 
particularly out-spoken on the subject. I took him to- 
her with the object of inducing her'to give evidence. 
9634. (Dr. Church.) I would jask you professionally 
whether the Army Medical authorities would not be 
justified from their experience of this country in thinking — 
that enteric fever would probably be on its decline in 
April and May, and not increasing? You have already 
stated it, but I want to get your answer once more ?—I — 
should scarcely say in April. You must remember that 
they came into Bloemfontein on the 145th March; I 
should say scarcely before the end of April. Your 
question is rather general. What would apply to us in ~ 
town would not apply to other places—with regard to 
temperature. 
9635. But taking this portion of South Africa generally, — 
are not the earlier months of the year generally worse 
than April and May? After March the number of cases 
decrease ?—Yes. 
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hospital in Grey’s College most frequently. There were’ 
several men I knew there. 


9647. The men still remained in their khaki ?/—Yes. 


9648. And as far as you could see they had not been 
washed ?—I do not think they had been washed. I do 
not think it was possible to wash them. It would have 
simply meant taking off their dirty clothes to put them 
on again. 

9649. About what time in the year was it ?—I should 
think it wouid be about the first week in April. a 


9650. You did not notice it after that?—No; not after — 
that. The nurses complained that they could not clean 
the men because they had no garments to put on them — 
after they had taken off their suits. . 


9651. Did you notice that state of affairs in any other 
hospital except the hospital at Grey’s College ?—I think 
for a while that was the case with all the hospitals, but 
only for a while. 


9652. Did you notice anything else which struck you 
with regard to the care of the sick and wounded in the — 
hospitals in the buildings?—-No. I think the men were 
well cared for. ; 

9653. Did you have many complaints from the patients? 
—Of course typhoid patients weuld always complain of 
being starved. They would complain of not receiving 
the attention they ought to have. In most cases I think _ 
it was simply sick men’s talk—the talk of men who felt 
lonely, and were not getting what they thought they 
would Ike to have. 5 

9654. Did you hear of any complaints which, as far 
as you could ascertain, were well founded ?—I do not 
think so in the hospitals in the buildings. 


: 


9655. I am not speaking of want of clothes. Is there 
anything else that strikes you that you saw in the build- 
ings ?—No, I think not. There was a want of milk. 


_ 9656. Do you think more milk could have been bought 
in this town than was bought for the patients ?—I think 
more milk might and could'have been had for them in the 
town. 





¥* Non 4 a . . : Sie : é 
Norz.—Subsequent to his examination Dr. Johnson forwarded a statement to the Commission regarding his 


evidence (vide Statement V., page 553). 
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9657. Do you think that private persons ought not to 
have been allowed to have milk when the sick wanted 
it?—We were surprised that we were allowed to have 
milk in our own household. We quite expected, to use 
our own term, that it would be commandeered for use in 
the hospitals. 

9658. Do you think they could have got sufficient 
milk from any source at all times/—I think much 
more milk might have been had than was really ob- 
tained. 


9659. You do not know beyond that?—No. 


9660. Does that end all you wish to say about the 
hospitals in the buildings?—I think so. 

9661. The other hospitals are substantially Nos. 8 
and 9, are they not? Was there any other hospital not 
in any building that you visited?—There were many 
field hospitals that were here for so long a period 
that really they were stationary hospitals. 


9662. Besides Nos. 8 and 9?—Yes, besides Nos. 8 
and 9. 


9663. Was the 12th Brigade here?—Yes. 


9664. What other?—There was the 19th. There 
was the lospital attached to the Highland Brigade, and 
the hospital attached to the Guards’ Brigade. There 
were others, but I do not remember what they were. 


9665. Did you visit these?—Yes, I think I visited 
them all. 


9666. Take the 12th Brigade. When did you visit 
that—during what period?—From the time of its ar- 
rival until it left. 


9667. Do you know about what time it left 1—I could 
not say. I have kept no note of these matters. 

9668. Did you visit it often?—I was there possibly 
once a week. 

9669. How long did you stay in it ?—Never very long. 
There was so much to do. I simply went to see the 
man I wanted to see, and came away. 

9670. You only went to visit some special patient in 
that hospital ?—Yes. 

9671. You did not go round the hospital generally ? 
—On one or two occasions I went round, but Mrs. 
Franklin went up there on more occasions than I did. 


9072. I want to know your means of knowledge, to 
see what conclusions can be drawn from them. You 
visited that hospital once or twice to go round it— 
you will not say more than that?—I am sure I was 
not round it more than twice. On one occasion I 
went round with the officer in charge ; and I went from 
tent to tent on several occasions looking for men I 
was desirous of finding. The field hospital I knew 
most about was the 19th, I think. 


9673. Will you first tell us what you noticed during 
your visits with regard to the way the sick and wounded 
in the 12th Brigade Hospital were looked after ?— 
What is true of that hospital is true of all: the ex- 
ceeding discomfort of the men was the first thing that 
struck one. 


9674. In what respects?—They were on the ground. 
They had waterproof sheets under them, and they had 
biankets, and most of the men had simply their 
helmets bashed in as a rest for their heads, and they 
were very much overcrowded. 


9675. Had they a sufficiency of blankets to cover 
them, as far as you could see?—Some of the men 
complained of being very cold; but they all had one 
or two blankets. Mrs. Franklin sent some blankets 
out there which she managed to procure for them. 


9676. Do you know if the medical officer in command 
of that brigade was informed of the fact that some 
id the men were suffering from cold?—No, I do not 

Ow. 


9677. Why I ask you is because we have got it in 
evidence that the Ordnance Department here had a 
full supply of blankets: perhaps you are not aware 
of that?—No ; I am not aware of that. Mrs. Franklin 
happened to hear that the German Ambulance had left 
a large quantity of bedding here, and the German 
Consul offered this bedding provided it was required. 
i € let the officer out there know and he sent in for 
some. 


_ 9678. You have told us of the overcrowding, and 
men lying on the waterproof sheets and .blankets— 

Suppose you are aware that in field hospitals that is 
the ordinary accommodation?—Yes, I know that, but 
‘these hospitals were here so long that we felt some 
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provision ought to have been made beyond what was 
made. 


_9679. They were here so long that they were prac- 
tically being used as stationary hospitals ?—Exactly. 
Of course, as the other hospitals emptied, ag there 
were vacant beds there, men were shifted from the field 
hospitals to the town hospitals, but so many men were 
there for three, four or five weeks at a stretch. 


9680. Do you think that serious cases were left ?— 
Yes, many serious cases. That was inevitable, because 
the town hospitals were so full, 


9681. (Str David Richmond.) Do you know of men 
having died in the field hospitals ?—Yes. 


9682. How many would you say?—I could not say. 
I only know those who belonged to my own Church. 


9683. Would you say a considerable number?—A 
considerable number, but there would ‘be no difficulty 
in ascertaining that. 


9684. (President.) Did anything else strike you with 
regard to the want of care of the sick and wounded in 
that 12th Brigade ?—What I would say of that would 
be true of all the field hospitals. There were very 
few hospital orderlies. The men were very much 
overworked. Possibly there were men who were drafted 
from the regiments, but it seemed to me that con- 
valescents mostly were used to wait upon patients— 
those who were not so bad had to wait upon the men 
who were worse than themselves. : 


9685. The consequence of that would probably be 
that the men would not get their food regularly ?— 
Exactly. 

9686. And they would not get attention with regard 
to their evacuations where they could not go to the 
latrines ?—I think that was so. 


9687. Did that come under your observation ?—Yes, 
I think I may fairly say that. On one occasion I was 
in a tent, and a man asked me if I could not find the 
orderly: he said, “I have been shouting for him for 
a while.” There was no orderly to be found; he was 
busy in another tent, so I got another man to come 
and help him. 


9688. Did you notice any other deficiencies or causes 
of suffering at the field hospitals?—It all seemed to be 
so very pitiable that one hardly took notice of details, 
but the men were very crowded in those very hot tents. 
I do not know how many men would be in a tent, but 
you could not get in between man and man: you had 
almost to tread on a man to reach the one next him. 


9689. Do you know why they were kept in the field 
hospitals, and not moved into buildings?—I think 
there was not room. I have heard it stated that other 
buildings ought to have been taken in the town, but 
I do not know what other buildings could haye been 
taken. 


9690. It was suggested that the churches might have 
been taken ?—If any of the churches had been suitable 
for hospitals I should think they ought to have been 
taken, but I do not think they were suitable. 


9691. You know them well, of course?—Yes. My 
own church is right on the main street in a very noisy 
corner, and very dusty, and there are no conveniences 
round the church. I do not think it would have been 
a convenient hospital. 


9692. You do not think any church would, including 
the cathedral}—I do not think so. The cathedral 
would certainly have been the most convenient, but 
it also would have been inconvenient as a hospital. 


9693. What do you say with regard to the Town 
Hall?—When the British came the Town Hall was 
crowded up with goods, and was in a very filthy state : 
it would have taken some time to get it clear. That 
was the only building, I think, which might have been 
taken. It seems to me that if private houses had 
been taken, so many more orderlies and nurses would 
have been necessary, because the rooms were small, 
and there would have pnly been space for a few men 
in each room, 


9694. We follow that, but I think the suggestion was 
that some of the large buildings might have been taken 
—those large buildings which have heen suggested to 
you. Then you have already told us that what you 
have said about the 12th Brigade applies to the other 
hospitals that you speak of ?—Yes. 

9695. Is there anything special you would like to 
say with regard to the others you mentioned beyond 
what you have already said applies generally : take the 
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19th, for instance?—As I have already said, the staff 
was not equal to the work imposed upon them, and 
the consequence was the men had to suffer.. In many 
instances I think not only the staff was not sufficient, 
but there was no material. For'instance, one morning 
at one of the field hospitals the orderly reported that 
he could not make the quantity of barley water that 
was required, and in reply to the question of his officer 
he:said he had not utensils for boiling the water. 


9696. Was there a want of fuel?—No; there was a- 


want of utensils for boiling the water. Of course, that 
may have been remedied the next day, but this was 
after the hospital had been standing for some little 
while. The men complained that the condensed milk 
that was supplied to them was not always made with 
boiling water, that it was often streaky, and they 
could not drink it. 

9697. Mixed with muddy water ?—No, but with cold 
water, or water that was not boiling. 


9698. Is there any other matter which occurs to you 
as special with regard to the 19th, or to the Highland or 
the Guards ?—With regard to all the Hospitals outside that 
were here at the time, we felt some better provision 
ought to have been made for the men. We had very 
wet weather just about that time, and some of the 
hospitals were practically flooded out, and the men 
were lying on their waterproof sheets on the ground, 
We thought some sort of a mattress might have been 
found for them. I would like to say that in nothing 
I have said do I reflect on the medical oficers. They 
were hard worked, and they seemed:exceedingly anxious 
to do their best for the men, and generally the orderlies 
were actuated by the same spirit. But the work was 
so overwhelming that they seemed to lose heart. With 
regard to the mattresses, I felt that something might 
have been done. On one occasion I was coming away 
from one of the field hospitals and I came across some 
dozen men who were filling some mattress covers with 
straw. I said to the fellows, “I am glad to see you 
at this work: I hope you are making them for all the 
men,” and the men retorted, “Oh,. no, these are, only 
for our own men.” They belonged to one of. the 
Colonial corps. You might have gone through that 
hospital and spotted the men belonging to that particu- 
lar corps by the fact that they had mattresses and none 
of the others had. If I wanted a man belonging to 
the Canadians, I could find him without asking for him. 
We felt if it was possible for one corps to do that it 
might have been done for all the men. 


9699. Did you ever find a man lying in mud in any 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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9706. (President.) I believe you are the Municipal 
Engineer of Bloemfontein ?—Yes. 


9707. Can you speak as to the sanitary condition 
of the town since the British occupied it ?—Yes. 


9708. And of No. 9 Hospital camp?—Yes. Im- 
mediately these hospitals were established, there was 
a sanitary service established. I have a return here 
showing the number of pails removed from each hospital 
each month, 


9709. Do you mean that all the camps that have 
been erected since the occupation have been. visited 
by a sanitary inspector or some officer for that purpose ? 
—There has been a service twice daily to all the 
hospitals to remove the enteric stools. At the military 
camps they were removed daily and buried. From No. 
9 General Hospital we have removed altogether up to 
date 12,678 pails, principally enteric, all removed 


separately and kept separate from the ordinary tuwn 
service. 


1 eens So that you are able to say that those hospitals 

a e necessary removals effect 

apie ve y effected ‘promptly each 
9711. Have you anything else to tell us as to any 

steps taken from a sanitary point of view ?—The town 


is treated on the pail system. Th 
the town were ‘taken: Na e general steps of 


9712. Are the pails removed ?~Y. 
regularly, cleaned and tarred. es, all removed 


9713. What is the practice as to ascertaining whether 
there is ally nuisance arising from any temporary 
cause ?—W« have two or three sanitary inspectors, and 
they report if there is any nuisance arising. 
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of those tents?—The ground was damp underneath 
them, _ 


9700, In the tents?—I would not say in all the tents, 


nor 


but in some of the tents that were pitched on groan 
that allowed the water to silt in. 


9701. In which field hospital have.you noticed that 
they were lying on damp ground in the tent itselft-— 
I think that: would apply mostly to the 19th... -.. 


aan | 


Pra Mite 


a 
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9702. Is there any other information you have to 
give us with regard to these field hospitals, or any 
of them in particular ?—No, I think not. : 


9703. (Dr. Church.) With regard to the difficulty in 
changing their clothes do you think the clothes stores 
in the town were exhausted ?—I think possibly the 
clothes were exhausted, but there was plenty of material 
to make clothes of. © 


9704. And you suggest they could have been made : 
in the town by the townspeople ?—A number of ladies _ 
in the early days after the occupation were appealed 
to by some of the nurses, and they went to some of 
the store-keepers and got contributions of material. 
They felt that it was hardly fair to draw on the store- t 
keepers who had had such very.hard times all througy — 
the siege, and had very little to give, and they came x. 
to me. I went to the medical officer and told him 
that there were ladies who were quite willing to make ~ 
up these garments provided he could supply them Mg 
with material. Before leaving I would like to say 
that I have not words in which adequately to express” 
my praise and admiration for the work done by the 
medical staff and the orderlies. I felt'sometimes that 
the rigidity of their system prevented their doing very. — 
much that ought to have been done and that might have 4 
been done. This matter of providing garments is one — 
such matter. I do not know whether I am right, but — 
T could not help having the impression that there was — 
a desire to economise as much as possible, that gar- 
ments were in Cape Town, and it was hoped that they 
would turn up every day, but day after day. passed [ 
and they did not come, and no provision was made — 
here to get what was on the spot. - 

t 














9705. You think the things were not bought in the 
hope that the Cape Town stores would arrive shortly? | 
—Yes.:. Most of us.knew the difficulties under which 
the transport system was labouring, and we felt that 
those things could not come quickly—it was impossible — 
for them to come quickly, and therefore some provision 
ought to have been made locally. ; 


2 
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9714. If any report is made, is it promptly attended — 
to +~-Yes, it comes to me; toot 

9715. Have you noticed yourself anything approaching < 
to uncleanliness or filth in the town which has been 
allowed to remain untended?—No. Of course, it = 
a very difficult thing to deal with the whole matter, — 
for there were so many military here at one time— a 
20,000 to 30,000 men—but any nuisance that did creep 
up and was. reported to me was immediately attended 


to. a 


9716. I suppose the droppings of horses, mules, and 
oxen in the streets could not be dealt with ?—No; they 
get dried up probably the next day in this climate. 


9717. The sanitary inspector did not visit the camps, a 


did he?—No; he had no jurisdiction over the camps. — 
I always held I had no jurisdiction. I think Colonel 
Luke was appointed at one time, but he died. “He 
was military sanitary authority. That was arranged 
between myself and Major Edwards, Lord Roberts's’ _ 
medical adviser. He came to me one day by in- — 
structions from Lord Roberts. ° a 
9718. You think there was a sanitary inspector ap- 
pointed over the military camps?—Yes. I think they 


have a sanitary inspector now, Major Skinner. 








9719. Do you know when a sanitary inspector was 
first appointed ?—I really could not tell you. I think 
it must have been about the end of March. a 

9720. You yourseif have gone about.2—Yes, Ihave been 
round the camps regularly. ey e 

9721. Have you noticed any insanitary conditions in ~ 
those camps?—No, nothing to speak of. When they — 
came in at first some rubbish used occasionally to be — 


¥ 
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chucked about. It was in consequence of that that an 
inspector was appointed, and that: has been all: abated 
since. 
9722. Were the latrines attended to by you?—Yes, 
under my direction. 


9723. Removed ?—Yes, ‘removed daily. 


9724. It is suggested that there might be bad drainage 
into No. 9 Hospital camp from the remount. compound ? 
_—That is not possible. The fall is on this side of No. 9 
General Hospital. 7 
9725. We have inspected that, and I think we have 
gathered that for ourselves ?—Kxcept perhaps dust ; that 
would be the only thing... , 


-9726. (Dr. Church.) Where do you dispose here of the 
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nar which. you.remove in buckets ?—I¢ is buried in 
pits. ; ; 
9727.. (President.) Covered with earth?—Yes, and the 


pails are, all washed; out with water.and earbolic-acid-and 
then tarred. 


9728. (Dr. Church.) I only wanted to know how you 
disposed of it?—We shave four depositing sites practi- 
cally.. One.is more-or less above the. town, but a long 
distance away—we could not get any other site—and. the 
others.are all below the fall.of the town. : 

9729. (Sir David Richmond.) And at some consider- 
able distance away ?—Yes. __. 


9730: How far?—About three of four miles; There 
are new pits ready to take the stuff. 


9731: (Dr. Church.) What depth is'the soil ?—2ft. 6in. 


(The witness withdrew.). 
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Mn7a2 (President.) You are, I think, hospital.orderly 
in No. 8?—I have been ward-master in the bell-tents. 


; 9733. What are your duties as ward-master?—To 
-superintend the work that is carried out here. 


z 9734. How long have. you occupied that position in 

No. 8?—From the first. week after the hospital started. 
ba took over the bell-tents and carried it on till two months 
ago. I was here during the pressure of work. 


9735. The greatest pressure was in May, was it not? 
_—Yes; I came out with the hospitals. 
_ 9736. You have been attending to bell-tents through- 
out?—Throughout after the first week. 


_ 9737. How many tents did you have to look after ?— 
There were 84 bell-tents there. ari ; 


9738. Did you look after the whole ?—There is a medi- 
eal and surgical side; there are 84 on the medical side 
and 86 on the surgical side. 


_ 9739. Which were you in?—I: was on the medical 
side: is) 

___ 9740. You were supervising all those ?—Yes, I was in 
_ charge, and I had a certain number of orderlies under 
_ me to look after the patients. I was to superintend the 
_ work and see that it was properly carried out. 


9741. Could you visit the tents individually ?—Oh 
and anything that occurred was reported to me. ° 
9742. Will you tell us what you mean by supervising ; 
did you attend on any of the patients yourself in any of 
_ the bell-tents ?—I saw them get their treatment such as 
- medicines, and their food regularly, and that the orderlies 
_ did their duty. » 
9743. I want to find out the routine. Did you have a 
_ tent of your own /—TI did not have a tent of my own till 
later on, when I had a sort of office tent. At first I 
could not have an office tent. The tent was needed for 
patients. 

9744. Did your duties take you into each bell-tent ?— 
Yes. The first thing every morning I went round to each 
tent individually to find out the number of patients, and 
whether there were any patients taken bad during the 
night. ‘Then I saw that all the orderlies were present. 
Fach orderly had a certain number of tents to look after. 
I saw that they were present at their duties at the proper 
time, and that the patients had their meals served up, and 
went round at each meal to see if there were any com- 

plaints. I had also to superintend the transfer of the 
patients who were taken bad from the bell-tents to the 
marquees. ; 

9745. Let us go through your day’s work. You went 
through the tents in that way to see if there were any 

_ complaints ?—At each meal I went round the tents to en- 
quire of the patients if there were any complaints, that 
1s to say if they did not get their meals or if they were not 
served hot. 


9746. You must have‘been a very short time in each 
tent every day?—I simply went round to see if there 
were any complaints, and to see that the patients who 
Were worse than the others were put on beds. We had 
Mattresses in some of the bell-tents, and the patients 
that were a bit weak were moved on to those mattresses 
from the floor. 

9747. In the bell-tents at times of pressure when a 
conyoy arrived you had, of course, to put the men in the 
tents without any beds of any kind, or stretchers ; had 
you not?—They had a certain number of blankets 

_ there. If the convoy arrived at night they had to be 
put in the bell-tents as soon as possible and a certain 
number of blankets obtained. In the morning they 
were distributed and the bad cases were removed to 
marquees, 


yee, 


Corporal Connotty, cadled ; and Examined, 


_ 9748. Did not many of the cases have to remain longer 
in. the bell-tents in those times of pressure ?—No, not 
as circumstances would allow. As soon as room could be 
provided for them in the marquees the men were removed. 
If they could not be removed at the time they were put 
on a bed and made as comfortable as possible. 


9749. Did you ever fall short of blankets ?—No, there 
was always plenty of blankets. 


9750. What is the longest time you would say that 
patients remained in a bell-tent with nothing but their 
biankets and waterproofs’—If they arrived late at night 
—each patient generally brought two blankets with 
him and a waterproof sheet—if they arrived say about 
10 o’clock they might be left with nothing else till morn- 
ing. 


9751. Not beyond then?—Not beyond then. Per- 
haps the same night they were served out with blankets 
if they felt cold, but the next morning they got any 
amount of blankets. Each patient carried in two blan- 
kets and a waterproof sheet which are served out to 
him as soon as he comes‘into the country, and: which he 
carries with him. Some of them had mattresses of 
their own when they came; others had stretchers, and 
they were left on them. 


9752. During the time of great pressure how many on 
an average would there be in the bell-tents ?—Six is the 
most I have seen in a bell-tent, and that would only be 
at night when a convoy had come in. 


9753. Never 8?—Never 8. 


9754. Are you positive as to that? We have been in- 
formed there: were cases of between 6 and 8?—There 
could not have been. On my side I do not believe I had 
500 patients, and I had’84 bell-tents, so there could not 
have been any more than six, and they would only be 
there temporarily when a convoy came in late at night. 


9755. Do you mean to say even at night on the arrival 
of a convoy there would not have been more than six in a 
tent ?—No. 


9756. Never at the period of greatest pressure /—I 
never had more than six. 


9757. (Sir David Richmond.) You are referring to No. 
8 only ?—Yes. 


9758. (President.) Did any man die in the bell-tents? 
—I only remember three patients dying, and those L 
escorted personally to the mortuary. 


9759. Did not some bad cases have to remain in the 
bell-tents because there was not room in the marquees? 
—We generally had room in the marquees for bad cases. 
Those three that died had come from a convoy late at: 
night ; they died early the next morning before there was: 
time to remove them. As soon as patients were detected 
to be bad they were removed to marquees. 


9760. When the hospital was at its fullest, about what 
number of men would each orderly have to attend to?— 
Two marquees was the most, I think, and there are only 
eight patients in a marquee. When we got the regimens 
tal orderlies, each orderly had one marquee to super- 
intend, 


9761. And with regard to the bell-tents ?—In the bell- 
tents’ I think two orderlies had a row of bell-tents, and 
there were about eight tents in a row. Most of these 
patients were convalescent, so they did not need the 
looking after that the patients in the marquees did. One 
orderly had to look after about twenty patients. 


9762. Did you ever hear of a deficiency of blankets in 
the bell-tents /—No. 

9763. Never ?—Except at night ; but the next morning 
they would get their blankets. 
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9764. Do you mean only the night of arrival ?—Yes. 


9765. Do you mean there was no deficiency of blankets 
except on the night of arrival ?—That is all. There was 
always any amount of blankets. I never heard any com- 
plaints about blankets. 


9766. Let me call your attention to a piece of evidence 
that we have received. One of the doctors says “A 
large number of patients slept at mght without getting 
blankets in the bell-tents.” What do you say to that? 
—That could not be. Each patient carried two blankets 
and a waterproof sheet. 

9767. That doctor said that on the drd May that he 
and another doctor were up till 12 trying to get blankets 
for the patients, and then the men were walking up and 
down in front of the bell-tents begging for blankets, 
simply walking up and down to keep themselves warm. 
What do you say to that?—Not on the medical side, 
sir. 

9768. Had you a sufficiency of bed-pans?—Well, yes, 
we had a sufficiency of bed-pans. 

9769. According to you, was there a sufficiency of 
everything ?—Yes, a sufliciency of everything. 


9770. At all times ?—When the pressure was on we had 
not many bed-pans. Of course we had night-stools, and 
they answered the purpose. 


9771. According to you everything was perfect in the 
bell-tents ?—Everything was perfect under the circum- 
stances ; everything that could be provided for patients 
was got—plenty of food and everything. 

9772. (Sir David Richmond.) Suppose a man could 
notlook after his kit and lost it at the station, had you 
blankets to provide for him ?—Yes, we had any amount 
of blankets. We went round at night with blankets 
for any patient that wanted any extra blanket. If they 
wanted one they could get one. 


9775. If they arrived without blankets altogether you 
could give them blankets /—Yes. 

9774. (President.) Had you a substantial number of 
serious cases in the bell-tents ?—No. 


9775. Let me tell you what a doctor who was called 
who attended those very bell-tents, says. He was asked 
‘‘Had you a substantial number of serious cases in the 
bell-tents,” and he replied “Yes, I had a great many 
bad cases up there.” What do you say to that? Do you 


‘think you are treating us fairly in trying to make out the 


bell-tents were perfect ?—After the first week I took over 
as ward-master there, and as each patient was detected 
seriously ill he was taken into the marquee. 


9776. I well ask you this question. Do you think a 
man might be waiting for hours without getting his 
proper food in any of those bell-tents ?—I should think 
not. He may have waited till the convoy was dispensed 
with. There were generally 400 came in with a convoy, 
and he might have to wait until all those were seen to, 
as regards being put into tents and marquees. 


9777. Listen to the answer to that very same ques- 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private Peck, Militia Medical Staff Corps, called; and Examined. 


9793. (President.) We want you to tell us the exact 
facts; would you like to have your name kept back ?— 
It is immaterial. 


9794. (Dr. Church.) Are 
General Hospital ?—Yes. 


you attached to No. 8 


9795. How long have you been there?—Since the 
hospital opened in April. 


9796. Were you attached to the marquees or to the 
bell-tents?’—When the hospital was first opened I was 
attached to the bell-tents. 


9797. Can you tell me something about the condition 
of them; how many patients were there generally in 
them?—Four. I have seen as many as five and six, but 
that was the most, and that was when a big convoy came 
in. 


9798. Do you mean to say that the bell-tents were not 
crowded at any time ?—Yes. 


9799. Are you really sure 
comes in for instance ?—Onhz 
have five been put in a tent. 


of that—when a convoy 
when a convoy comes in 


YHON. Not seven or eight?—No, I have never seen 
then. 
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tion which the doctor gave. He says “ Yes, I am afraid 
it was so in some cases.” What do you say to that?— 
I say that the patients may have had to wait till the 
patients from the convoy were put into marquees, which 
may take perhaps an hour or more. Whatever was 
ordered by the doctor was taken round. : 


9778. Have you never seen any cause for complaint 
in the bell-tents during the whole time you were there? 
—No; I never heard any complaint. 


9779. My question was whether you ever saw any 
cause of complaint?—No, I never saw any cause of com- 
plaint. é : 


9780. (Sir David Richmond.) Did you ever know of 
men wandering about at night-time in delirium, getting 
out of the tents?—Not during my daily service. I used 
to work there till 5 or 6 at night, and then the night 
ward-master took over. Not during the day-time. 

9781. Did you ever hear of any such thing happening? 
—No. 

9782. Did you ever hear of a man wandering about 
the camp ?—No. 


9783. You never had a complaint from any of the — 
men ?—No, not during my time of work. ; . b 
9784. Were you the man to whom complaints should 
be made?—They would have complained to the order- 
lies and the orderlies were supposed to refer to me. __ 


9785. (Dr. Church.) Can you tell me the hours of at- 
tendance of the orderlies ; how many hours are you on 
duty ?—The orderlies went on parade at 6 o’clock in the 
morning and continued work until 5 in the evening. 
Then the men on night duty came on from 5 p.m. till 6 — 
in the morning. ; : 

9786. When did the man who went off duty at 6 in the 
morning come on duty again?—He came on the next 
morning again. “a 

9787. Did you always have the same men on night © 
duty and the same men on day duty ?—Certainly not, 
sir. Every second night during the pressure the order- | 
lies had to do night duty. a 

9788. Did an orderly have to do 24 hours at a stretch? 
—Not on a stretch; he may have had two nights off. 
He did his day duty, and then he had a night turn. j 

9789. How long at night—till 6 the Rext morning ?— 
Yes. When he went on duty he had to do the 24 hours” 
on a stretch, as you say. When he went on he went 
on at 6, and then at 5 instead of going away he had to 
remount for night duty. ; 

9790. He was doing 36 hours duty out of 48?—That 
only occurred once on every three nights. , 

9791. (Sir David Richmond.) When a convoy came in 
with a large number of patients, 300 or 400 at a time, 
at night, were the day men turned out also to assist the’ 
men into the tents?—Yes, they had to assist. : 

9792. All the orderlies you had in the camp were prac- 
tically turned out?—Yes, for the purpose of getting 
patients into the tents as quickly as possible. ; 


7 


9801. Do the men have blankets with them ?—Yes. a 
9802. How many blankets?—I have seen one man 


have as many as six blankets to himself. 
9803. Do you mean the men were never short of 
blankets in the bell-tents ?—That is so. La 
9804. How did you manage to have so many blankets 
down there when a large convoy came in?—We could | 
always go to the stores and get them. ve 
9805. In the middle of the night ?—Yes, at any time. 
_ 9806. And you used to go up to the stores to get suffi- 
cient ?—Yes ; there used to be bales of them there. 7: 
9807. We have received evidence from medical officers’ 
that that was not always the case; are you sure that that 
was always the case ?—I always got them myself. I was 
always outside the stores. 


9808. Do you mean to say that you have never seen 
men there without blankets ?—Never. ( 


9808. Have you ever heard the men complain of cold? 
— oO. " 


9810. Do you mean to ¢éll me that you have never 
heard men complain of cold ?—Only when they have come 
in at night, coming on a convoy. That is before they got 
the stimulants. They said they were very cold. 
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9811. How long were you on duty in the beli-tents 2— 9817. Had you a bed-pan for the use of any who 





x fete. a fortmight on day duty and several times night wanted them ’—Yes, two bed-pans. fa a 
: 9818. When you were on duty in A il? 3 Sept. 1900 
y in April ?—Yes. pt. . 
9812. What are your hours of duty ?—From 6 in the 9819. Di ies Heat . 
Be ll Gomiétintos 0 Grclock at wght: We Have 10 ee Did your patients get their food quite regularly ? 
hours sleep out of 48. 9890. Y. it € thet? 
- You are quite sure of that?—Yes; a 
9813. You only got every second night ?—Only every -have been half ar late. 4 Sis Bageaht 
second night in bed. : 
. 9821. In the morning, after a convoy came in and they 
9814. Were you ever short of cups to feed your patients were distributed, were you able to keep the proper hours 
in?—No. There were always plenty at the stores. for their meals then ?—When the convoy came in we used 
, : to go down to the cook-house, where ther lways 
9815. I mean when you were in charge of the bell- ‘ peer eae 
tents ?—No, I was never short of them. 3 Fees a ee 
- I am speaking of the next day. We have just 
_ 9816. How many tents had you to look after yourself? been told that on the morning when thay had to es ‘diss 
ae — Six, tributed, meals used sometimes to be late ?—Yes. 
: (The witness withdrew.) 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. T. Bramtsu, recalled; and further Examined.* 
, 9823. (President.) Since you were last before us we v358. Wias any representation made to you by those 
have had certain evidence, which I may say has impressed under your command that there was a deficiency of bed- /t.-Col. 
us, and we think that before we leave we ought to call pans?—Yes, and there were frequent requisitions to the pas ope I 
eamish. 


miutary authorities about that. 
_ 9859. Did you pass that on?—Yes, the Quarter-Master 
is here, and will tell you about that. 

9840. Did you get them ’—Kverything that was re- 
quisitioned for that could »e got was obtained, but not 
everything that was requisitioned for, of course. 

9841. Not bed-pans?—I think there was no actual 
dearth really of bed-pans. 


_ your attention to certain parts of it which appear of im- 
y portance, to see what you have to say about it. In the 
first place, may I take it that as P.M.O. of the hospital 
_ your time is chiefly taken up by administrative duties ?— 
_A good deal, but not altogether, not even chiefly. There 
is a great deal of professional work to be done. 

_ 9824. Are you often in the marquees?—Yes, every 
day. Igo through the section of the hospital every day. 
9825. I am obliged to put it ty you: are you sure of 


that ?—Yes, quite certain. 


9826. That you have been throtigh the marquees /— 


Certainly, through the marquees. 
9827. Do you mean each marquee ?—Not through each 
_ —that would be impossible. 


9828. You mean that you have visited some marquees? 
_—Yes, every day, and a large portion of the camp every 


day. 


9829. But a marquee might have remained without your 


visiting it for a considerable time ?—Certainly. 

9850. And so with regard to the bell-tents, individu- 
ally ?—Yes, but all the serious cases would be visited by 
me as frequently as possible. Of course, there are divi- 
sional officers under me. 


9851. I do not put it hostilely to you at all, but I was 


_ trying to find out if it were not the fact that your adminis- 
trative duties are so onerous and take up so much time 
that practically there is very little time left to you to 
supervise the marquees and bell-tents?—As regards the 

They are inspected by me at 


interior economy I do not. 
intervals, but the divisional officers are in charge. 
9852. Now, let me cali your attention to what some of 
the civil medical officers in your hospital have told us. 
“I was asking ebout the time of pressure, which it was said 
lasted about a month. I suppose that would be accurate, 
would it not ?—Yes. 


9853. I asked one of them how many the bell-tents 
would accommodate during that month, and he says 
between six and eight for nearly six weeks; would that 
be accurate?—-No; there were never more than five in 
each bell-fent—three, four, or five, and only five for a 
*brief period, as far as I know. 

9834. He was asked: “Were the men kept dying in 
the bell-tents?” and he says, “ For a long time the very 
Worst cases we managed to get into marquees ; we made 
room for them by sending men not quite so bad away, 
but there were some of the worst cases in the bell-tents 
for a long time.” What do you say to that ?—Not for a 

long time, never ; there could not be. They were always 
‘moved into the marquees as room was available, invariably. 

9855. Did any of the men die in the bell-tents ?—Yes, 
a few died. 

9836. Do you know how many ?—I think about four 
or five, as far as I can make out by enquiry. 

9857. That same medical officer says this: “At the 
eight marquees which I had when the great stress was on, 
there were only two night commodes and not a single 
bed-pan, and we had only one feeding-cup for eight 
Inarquees”—do you know anything personally about 
that’—Yes, there was an ample quantity of commodes, 
but there was undoubtedly a dearth of feeding-cups, be- 
cause we could not get them ; they were not obtainable. 


9842. That same witness says there were substantially 
no ‘bed-pans at all for a month, and the patients with 
enteric were between the marquees evacuating there ?— 
I never heard of that. 

9843. He says that every enteric patient had to get out 
of bed because there were only night commodes ?—That 
has certainly not been so. 


9844. Did it occur to you when you knew there was 
a deficiency of bed-pans that there was any means of 
rigging up a substitute for them? Perhaps it did not 
occur to you. It did not occur to the civil doctors that 
I have mentioned, at all?—I never knew there was any 
dearth of bed-pans. On the contrary, I believe there was 
not. Of course the bed-pans might be used in two or 
three marquees, but I do not think ‘there was any dearth, 
so far as I can determine from enquiry, among the nurses 
and others. 

9845. Did you have oakum for the purpose of certain 
enteric patients /—I had chloride of lime and carbolic acid. 

9846. Did you have oakum as a substitute for tow ?— 
No, I do not think it was used, as far as I know. 

9847. It was said there was a deficiency of blankets? 
—There was never any want of blankets at all. 

9848. Was any complaint made to you by your sub- 
ordinates that blankets were wanted ?—Never. 


9849. Then you never knew there was any deficiency ? 


—Never, and I do not believe there was. There are 
Quarter-Masters here who will tell you it was not so. 
There were ample quantities of blankets always. 

9850. Do you remember any cases—there is an instance 
suggested on the drd May—when the Orderly Officer was 
up till 1.15. o’clock at night trying to get blankets for 
the patients and could not get them, and the men could 
not be kept warm ?—No, I have never heard of it. 

9851. Did Major Edey ever pass an application to you 
for bed-pans?—I am not quite certain. Of course, it 
would have gone to the Quarter-Master. The requisition 
might go through the Secretary’s office or to myself even. 

9852. Might applications have been made to. Major 
Edey from his swbordinate officers which might not. have 
been passed on from him to you?—They would go to the 
Secretary’s office and to the Quarter-Master. 

9853. They would not go to you direct?—No. It may 
have come to me. I quite fonzet. Of course, requisi- 
tions have frequently ¢ome to .1.e, and they were dealt, 
with at once. 

9854. (Sir David Richmond.) If a requisition had beem 
made and had not been complied with, would not the 
complaint have come to you?—Yes; the Quarter-Master 
would always bring those things to me. They go to the 
Secretary’s office, and then they come to me if necessary. 
They would go to the Secretary and Registrar direct. 











on the 1st September, 1900 (vide page 269). 


* Norr.—Lt.-Col. Beamish was first examined on the 31st August, 1900 (vide page 246), and was re-called 
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9855. (President.) If a complaint or a requisition was - 


sent to Major Edey, would it have been his duty to send 
it to the Quarter-Master ?—It. would go to the Secretary's 
office, and then it would be delivered to be sent to the 
Quarter-Master. Lieutenant Bradley, the Quarter-Master 
is here, and he would answer that. 

9856. Major Edey would not speak to you direct about 

it?—Not at all. He might do so verbally, but not offi- 
cially.. It would go to the Secretary’s office—just a 
small requisition. fe , 
- 9857. Do you know if there were a substantial num- 
it of bomlots eases kept in the bell-tents?—There 
were some, but they were never kept there if it were 
avoidable. 

9858: One of the witnesses was asked—we were speak- 
ing of the bell-tents at the time of pressure—“ Do you 
think a man might be waiting for hours in the bell- 
tents for his food?” and the reply was, “Yes, I am 
afraid it was so in some cases”?—It would be very 
rare. The men had Bovril and beef-tea at any hour 
of the day or night immediately on arrival, and there 
were always a number of troops kept on duty day and 
night. There was never any delay. But of course in 
such an enormous camp and population it would have 
been impossible to avoid certain delay at certain times. 


9859. He is asked again about that, and he says 
it did happen that cases in the bell-tents suffered from 
enteric fever or dysentery, and who ought to have 
been attended with bed-pans, could not be because there 
was not a sufficient number. Then he was .asked, 
“What do you do in those cases?” and he says, “I 
applied to the officer for more, and they were requis: 
tioned for, I believe” ?—Yes, that was so. 

9860. Feeding-cups, we know, were very deficient? 
—They were certainly deficient at times; it was im- 
possible to get what we required at that period of 
pressure, or to accommodate that_enormous number of 
:sick thoroughly and properly. We did our best, and 
there was never sny suffering, as far as I understand. 

9861. Do you think there were ever any patients 
without waterproof sheets?—They had always water- 
proof sheets and blankets, ample. 


9862. Except on the: day of the arrival of the con- 
voys!—There was always an ample quantity of blankets. 
Lieutenant Bradiey, the Quarter-Master, will tell you 
about that. 


9863. Did you ever know of any cases of drunken- 
ness among the orderlies?—I think there were one or 
two regimental orderlies run in for drunkenness, I 
do not know how it was, but I think there was a sus- 
picion that they had taken the patients’ things. They 
were not of our own Corps. One or two were sent away 
“on a charge of drunkenness to the Rest Camp to be 
-dealt with by the Commandant: it was suspected that 
“they ‘had taken the patients’ wine. 


_ 98647 Do you know that doctors visiting the wards 
have found the orderlies in charge intoxicated ?—One 
or two cases, I think—two as far as I know. 


9865. (Sir David Richmond.) Are those cases reported 
to you?—Yes. They would go to the Secretary at 
once, The man was placed under arrest, and sent to 
the Commandant of the Rest Camp to be dealt with. 


9866. (President.) It was said that there was a shortage 
of bed-pans in the marquees?—If anything, there was 
not a sufficient. number, but I have made careful en- 
quiries through the Sisters and others, and it appears 
that there really was no great inconvenience. 


9867. One doctor says that all the time he has been 
in the hospital he has never met the P.M.O. inspecting 
the medical tents: do you think that was possible ?7— 
IT do not see how it could be. I cannot imagine it, 
because I go through the hospital every day up and 
‘down. Of course I do not go into every tent, but I 
‘go through a portion of the hospital and round it every 
‘day—not into every tent, of course, nor into very many 
tents. 

9868. I must ask you, because I think it bears on 
the management of the hospital, a question on a some- 
what delicate subject. Has there been friction in 
your hospital amongst the officers?—Yes, there was 
friction. 

9859. Did Major Edey’s leaving remove that friction? 
—Very largely. 

9870. It was not solely due to his presence, was if ?— 
No, not at all. Several of the civil surgeons were very 
rowdy and not quite teetotal—they were more or less 
intemperate and very rowdy, but they have nearly all 
been eliminated. Major Edey frequently reported Mr. 
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they were quite efficient and quite sufficient, I think. - 















































‘Kirkman to me for lapses of duty, and also Mr. Whit 
tington. ot ia 
9871. Do you remember receiving a letter on ¢ 
29th April, sent to the officer in charge of the medica! 
division, asking for more nurses, orderlies, and uter 
sils: that is in the evidence of Mr. Leon. Would tt 
be Major Edey to whom that was sent?—No ; he 
in the surgical division: The officer in charge: of 
medical division at first was Captain Mortis, of - 
Militia. al 
9872. Did that letter 
possible. ; a. ; = 
9873. You do not remember ?’—May I ask what the 
subject was? ’ 
9874. He was asking about certain deficiencies, and 
he said that he wrote on the 29th April a letter to 
the officer in charge of the medical division poin 
out that more nurses, more orderlies, and utensi 
were required. Do you remember whether that letter 
came to your notice?—If it did it would be recorded. 
I do not recollect having it, but it is quite possible 
I did. Mile 
9875. Are you aware that there were not sufficient 
bed-pans, so that typhoid patients. had to get out of 
bed?—i never heard of it. at a 
9876. It is said that in some cases, owing to over- 
pressure, the beds were dirty and could not be changed 
properly: are you aware of that?—No, never. Of 
ecurse they were soiled frequently, but they were 
always changed. : ~~ 
9877. He says the typhoid patients at that time had 
to feed themselves, sit up, and do everything for 
themselves ?—That was not so. rere oan 
9878. At any rate you were not aware of it?—Not ab 
all. a a 
9879. He says that the deficiencies were not remediec 
until about the end of May: that would be about 
time when you got a sufficient number of nurs 
would it not?—Yes. Of course, we could have dore 
with more nurses aud more assistants altogether. 


come to you ?—It is quite 


9880. He said that on some of those convoys arriving 
there were not sufficient blankets for them: you did 
not meet the convoys yourself, did you?—They were 
always served out with blankets in the hospital. I did 
not always visit the convoys myself on arrival, but the 
orderly officers and the divisional officers were there. _ 


9881. You have been short of cooks also, have you 
rct?’—Yes. We had a French chef who was ill early 
with enteric fever, and there was another locally em- 
ployed, a Mr. Douglas from Glasgow: but we had our 
own Corps men. They were not so expert perhaps, but 


9882. There were some rupture cases dealt wi 
at the period of greatest pressure: of course th 
occupied beds. Might not those cases have been de 
with. later, so as to give more beds to the patien 
I do not know whether you knew of that?—Yes ; 
knew that several operations for hernia were p 
formed. I got instructions not to have the operatic 
performed, but to have them fitted with trusses, a 
sent out to the Convalescent Camp or Rest Camp. ~ 

9883. (Sir David Richmond.) Did you ever find a ne- 
cessity for going down town and looking for things 
yourself ?—Yes, I have frequently done so. — ‘a 

9884. Did you buy things?—We bought a quanti 
of materials at the various shops, and got large quan- 
tities from the Red Cross Society. — , 7 

9885. You have bought things in the shops?—Yes, 
frequently. We got stoves, and a variety of things. 

9886. You have told us you never saw the bell-ter 
overcrowded? Might not they be overcrowded. on t 
night of the arrival of a convoy im order to put m 
under cover?—There might have been five or six 
patienis there for a brief moment, but not more th 
that. There was never any overcrowding. Six, patier 
lying upon the ground in their own blankets an 
waterproof sheets is not overcrowding at all. a 

9887. When we are told that there were six 
perhaps seven, that would only apply to one nig 





on: the arrival of a convoy ?—Possibly, yes. 
9888. (President.) We are told there has always been 
a sufficient supply of blankets and waterproofs?—A 
ple: we have never had any want of blankets at all, 
9889. Did-you ever requisition the Ordnance Depart- 
ment gHfRE more blankets?—For everything that I 
wanted, , 
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+ 9890. (Sir David Richmond.) I do not recollect whe- 
ther you gave it in your evidence-in-chief or not, but 
was it ever reported to you that men wandered out of 
camp at night?/—Never: that never was reported to me. 


9891. (Professor Cunningham.) You have told us that 


_ four or five cases have died in the bell-tents?—Yes. 


9892. How long were those men inthe bell-tents before 


_ they died?—A very short tim2 indeed. Sometimes a 


> 


! 


i es 


ij 


; 


a ee ae a 


man came in an extreme state, practically mozibund,. 
who would have died in any case. 


9895. You could not tell us the number of henurs ?— 
It would be a very short time after arrival. Every 
serious case was removed into the marquees when there 
was available space, invariably. 

9894. When the convoys came did you always receive a 
notification ’—Not always. 

9895. When you did receive a notification, will you 


Lieutenant Brapixy, 


9899. (President.) To which hospital are you attached ? 
—No. 8 General. 

9900. And have you been there throughout the British 
occupation /—Y es. 

9901. What were your duties?+—I am in charge of all 
the stores and equipment. 

9902. Have you always had blankets in store ?-—We 
brought: nearly 1,600 blankets out with us, and I have 
always had plenty of blankets to go on with. 

9905. In store?—Yes. If not in store I had the blan- 
kets belonging to the men, always plenty of them. 

0904. As Quarter-Master, have you been asked for 
blankets for the hospital on any occasion when you could 
not supply those blankets from your store?—I would 
not say from the store. I have two stores. I have the 
blankets ‘beionging to the men in hospital as well as my 
own new blankets. I have never been asked for blan- 
kets and been unable to supply a sufficient number. 

9905. Have you been asked for blankets ?—Yes, when 
the men came in. 

9906. Have you ever had to wait any time before 
supplying them /—Not to my knowledge. 

9907. It might have happened ?—It did not happen to 
my knowledge. It may have been like this. Supposing 
a convoy came in at 9 or 10 at night, there may have 
been a delay in getting sufficient blankets from the stores, 
perhaps, but not to my knowledge. I have never been 
questioned as regards that. We have always had sufli- 
cient blankets in the hospital. 

9908. They have always been in the hospital ?—Yes, 
and I have never been asked for biankets and been unable 
to hand them over. 

9909. Are you aware of cases where convoys have ar- 
rived and the men have been short of blankets during 
the night?—No. If so, I would have been acquainted 
with the fact, and the ward-masters would have come to 
me. It is their duty to draw from me. 

9910. You have never heard of such a case ?—No. 

_ 9911. But it might have happened ?—It could not have 
happened without the ward-master’s neglect or some 
person’s neglect in not coming to me. 

9912. Have you had sufficient bed-pans in store ?— 
That is a technical question, I think. 

9913. What do you mean by a technical question ?— 
I mean it is a matter for the Medical Officer. 

9914. It isa very simple question—Have you ever had 
bed-pans in store?—The ‘bed-pans were always out in 
circulation. : 

$915. Has there ever been a deficiency of bed-pans 
in that hospital ?—Not that I am aware of. 

9916. If there was a deficiency you would know of it? 
—I would. They have demanded extra ‘bed-pans, and 
when they were demanded I put the demand into the 
Ordnance and received them. 

9917. (Str David Richmond.) Did you get them ?— 
nearly always got them. 

9918. (President.) You mean to say that so far as you 
know there never was a deficiency of bed-pans /—No. 

9919. Never ?—Never. 

9920. And you think if there had been you must have 
known of it?—I would certainly have known of it. 


3892. 


tell us what arrangements you made for the reception of 
those sick and wounded ?—All the serious cases were 
placed in the marquees if there was available space 
there; if not, of course they had to be placed in the 
bell-tents. 

9896. Did you get any food ready ?—Yes; there was 
always a quantity of boiled milk ready, and Bovril and 
brandy and everything that was necessary ‘was given to 
them at the time. i 


9897. Some convoys did come of which you received 
no notification ?—Several times, but the cooks were 
always there day and night, and the issuers of stores 
were always present. There was never any delay in 
getting nourishment. 

9898. Even in those cases you do not think the men 
suffered hardship ?—Not from the time they arrived in 
camp; but they had made long journeys, and were fre- 
quently very exhausted when they came. 





(The witness withdrew.) 


called; and Kxamined. 


There were certain demands made from time to time. 
I placed those demands in the hands of the Ordnance 
Store officer. 


9921. Are you aware there were requisitions made by 
Some medical officers in the hospital saying that the 
bed-pans were insufticient, and they ought tobe increased 
in number ?—They were always making requisitions for 
articles of every kind. 

9922. Is it not the fact that you had no bed-pans in 
store?—Yes; we did not keep them in store. They 
were in circulation. 

9925. Why could you not have said that you had 
none in store? That is so, is it not ?~Yes. 

9924. Do not you know there was a shortage of bed- 
pans in the earlier times of pressure ?—I could not say. 

9925. Did you never hear of it ?~Bed-pans were asked 
for from me. I requisitioned for them and they were 
delivered. 

9926. Then you did know there was 
—I would not reckon it a deficiency. 

9927. (Sir David Richmond.) You were asked for 
them, and you could not give them ?—That is true. 

9928. (President.) Do you think that it is right to 
this Commission, when you were asked if there was a 
sutticiency of bed-pans, to answer as you did ?--I will make 
it quite clear. Certain civil medical officers came to 
me and asked for various things—they were always ask- 
ing for things. 

9929. Things that you could not supply *—Things that 
I had not got. These requisitions should not have come 
in that way at all; they should have come to me through 
the P.M.O. 


9950. (Sir David Richmond.) If civil officers came to 
you and asked for half-a-dozen pairs of blankets, would 
you refuse them till you got an order from the P.M.O. ? 
—Certainly not. I never did refuse blankets. 

9951. Or anything else ?—Or anything else. 

99352. (President.) You say that the proper course was 
not for the medical officers to send in requisitions to you ? 
—That is so. 

9933. They ought.to have come through the P.M.O. ?¢ 
—lxcept in case of emergency, such as convoys coming 
in at night. 

9934. What would be the proper form for a requisi- 
tion coming te you ?—Througu. a channe!—through the 
medical officer in charge of the division. He would pass 
it on to the P.M.O., and he would send it to me, and if 
in store I would give it, if not in store I would demand 
it. 

9935. (Dr. Church.) Do not the requisitions, as a rule, 
go to the Secretary ?—This P.M.O. has been doing every- 
thing. He has been managing everything in the hos- 
pital with the exception of the statistical returns of the 
cick. 

9936. (Professor Cunningham.) Had you any duties 
besides the care of the stores ?—I had to demand stores, 
leok after them, and issue them. 

0937. Those were the only duties you had ?—Yes. 

9938. You could only judge of shortage by the requi- 
sitions which were received, not py your general know- 
ledge of the hospital’—No. I weuld nct have any in- 
terior knowledge. 
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9939. (President.) Do not you think it is reasonable 
to suppose that if you saw a requisition ‘by a Medical 
Officer in the hospital that there was a deficiency ?—I 
wculd not understand it like that. 


9940. Would you understand he was doing it for his 
pleasure or his amusement ?—Mediical officers would 
come to me wnd ask for drugs—I was a dispenser myself, 
and I did not even know the name of the drug—it was 
not in the British pharmacopeeia. 


9941. We are dealing with substantial matters ?—I am 
responsible for the drugs in the surgery as well. 


9942. (Professor Cunningham.) Keep to the point with 
regard to the deficiency in bed-pans?—What I can do 
is this; I can give you a return of the number of bed- 
pans we have. 

9943. (Dr. Church.) Had you in your Ordnance Stores 
the proper amount of bed-pans and other utensils, feed- 
ing-cups, and so on, for a hospital of 520, and was that 
proportionately increased when you had 1,600 ?—Much 
more so—100 per cent. 


9944. Do you mean that really 7—Yes. 


_9945. We have been told that a vast amount of stores 
could not be got at?—You will see all that we have in 
our possession now: 





9946. Not now—I ask you if your stores of medical 
utensils were proportionately increased with the number 
of your patients /—Gradually. I would have to refer to 
the requisitions. I have the requisitions of everything 
I received. 

9947. Why cannot you tell us straight out that when 
the pressure came you had received no fresh stores, and 
had only the stores for 520?—We were continually re- 
ceiving stores, and they were purchased in the town. I 
received stores from No. 10 Hospital when it was broken 
up. The P.M.O. at Bloemfonte‘n ordered me to go to 
the Dame’s Institute and draw half the stores of No. 10. 
The stores of No. 10 were divided between No. 8 and 
No. 9. 

9948. (Mr. Harrison.) If a requisition was made by 
one of the medical officers on the proper form, to whom 
would it go?—It would go through the medical officer 
in charge of the division to the P.M.O., and he would 
send it to me. 


9949. It would not go to the Secretary ?—No; the 
P.M.O. did not commit the duty to the Secretary. 


9950. You are quite clear as to that ?—Yes. 


9951. The Secretary would not in any case have to deal 
with the requisition ?—That iS So. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. J. L. Brownrwer, Civil Surgeon, called; and Examined. 


9964. (President.) Which hospital do you belong to?— 
No. 9. 


9965. Have you been with it throughout ?—Yes. 


9966. I should like to say that we are very anxious to 
arrive at the exact facts with regard to No. 9, and we 
want you to tell us very frankly the exact position of 
attairs so far as they came under your observation ?—I 
came out with the hospital. 


9967. Were you principally concerned in the bel!- 
tents, or in the marquees?—The marquees. 


9968. Almost exclusively ?—Exclusively. 


9969. Can you give us any information which would be 
useful to us with regard to the bell-tents?—I do not 
know about the bell-tents. I have been in the marquees 
from the beginning. 

9970. At the time of the greatest pressure I suppose 
you had eight beds in a marquee ?—Yes. 

9971. How about sufficiency of attendance ?—How do 
you mean ? 


9972. In the first place as to the proportion of doctors 
to patients at the time of the greatest pressure ?—I had 
myself about 120 patients in the marquees. 

9973. And no medical assistants ?—No ; I had charge 
of the whole thing. I was the only doctor for that. 

_ 9974, Was that more than you couid attend to effi- 
ciently ?—Well, it is a pretty fair number. 

9975. It means that you must have been overworked ? 
-——I cannot say I was overworked, but still 120 cases 
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9952. It would go to the P.M.O. ?—Yes, and he would — 
send it to me. | 

9953. With anything written on it? Would he put 
his initials on it ?—Yes. | 

9954. I am asking you with regard to this small form | 
of requisition that the medical officers sent into the . 
P.M.O.’s office ; do you mean to tell me that the P.M.O. — 
initialed each of those that came to your hands, and that 
the Secretary did not deal with them?—The Secretary © 
did not deal with them. : 

9955. (Sir David Richmond.) When a convoy arrived — 
after 10 o'clock at night, could you open your stores or | 
would they be shut up for the night ?—We never closed — 
for the night. There were medical comforts and every- — 
thing all hours of the night and day. 

9956. If you are not there is there a man in your 
place 7/—I have more than one man ; there are three men 
sleeping in the stores. | 


9957. (President.) It has been stated by some wit-— 
nesses to us, entitled to credence, that when the convoys - 
came in the men were suffering from want of blankets, 
and they could not be got?—There is one thing very — 
strange, and that is that this has not been reported. The 
medical officer on duty should report that officially in — 
writing in his report, and then I would have been hauled 
up before the P:M.O. about it, and I would have had to 
explain the deficiency. 


9958. You have not heard of it?—I have not. I should — 
have had to explain the deficiency why I had not any — 
blankets in store and could not obtain them. Iwas never 
called upon to do that because I could always obtain ~ 
blankets. 


9959. It is not a question of obtaining them, it is a 
question whether you had them in stere, in your hands 
and under your control, so that you could haye sup- 
plied them at the moment?Yes. I did. 

9960. Are you positive ?—Positive. 

9961. But you had not with regard to bed-pans or feed- . 
ing-cups—not always ?—I can give you the numbers. 

9962. Or clothing to change the men into?—We had ; 
not sufficient hospital clothing for the large number. 


9963. And you had not always a sufficiency of beds or 
mattresses ?—Not always. There is one remark I wish 
to make. The P.M.O. at Bloemfontein gave us an order — 
to keep the further side of the hospital as a field hos- 
pital, and that the men were not to be changed. Of 
course we had not the clothing to do it, that is when the — 
big pressure came. We had clothing for 520, and that 
was afterwards gradually increased by drawing from No. — 
10 and from the Ordnance. 

















of enteric—pretty bad cases, is a fair lot for one man 
to look after. : i 

9976. Do you think you were able to look after the — 
whole of those at the time of the greatest pressure suffi- A 
ciently ?—I think I managed that. ( 


9977. Had you a sufficiency of orderlies 1—Well, I 
cannot say as to that. I have kept no notes, and I can-— 
not give you any information except in so far as I can 
remember I did not keep any data at all. . 


9978. You did not keep a diary ?—No. a 


_ 9979. Speaking from memory, about how many order- 
lies did you have at the time of greatest pressure to- 
look after those patients ?—So far as I can remember I 
think I had one orderly during the day to each marquee, 
and then there was an orderly perhaps to two marquees 
at night. . “; 

9980. Would that in your opinion be sufficient I 
think it would have been better to have an orderly in 
each marquee at night as well. 


9981. Was there a deficiency of anything at any time 
which you suffered from in those marquees?—No; I 
cannot say that there was. 


9982. Was there any deficiency in beds ?—No. 
9983. Or in blankets ?—No. 5 
9984. Or in drugs?—I found no difficulty with the 
drugs. \ : an 
9985. Did you find any difficulty with bed-pans?—I 
could have done with more bed-pans. 
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9986. By that you mean you had not sufficient ?-~-I 
think there were not sufficient. 


9987. Were your patients surgical or enteric ?—En- 
tirely enteric. 


9988. Would not the effect of that be that the enteric 
patients would have to get out of bed for their evacua- 
tions when they ought not to get out?—I believe in 
many cases they did. 


9989. It was so ?-Yes. 


9990, Did you requisition for bed-pans?—I do not 
remember doing so. 


_ 9991. You did not speak to anybody about the de- 
ficiency —No ; I do not remember doing that. I think 
I am sure to have done so. 


9992. You do not remember ; but you think you must 
have done so?--Yes. 


9993. At this time of greatest pressure, was Colonel 
Barrow in command ?—He was. 


_ 9994. Did you see much of him?—Yes; I saw a good 
deal of him. 

— 9995. Do you think you spoke to him about the 
bed-pans ?—I do not remember doing so. 


9996. Do you think he was aware of the insufficiency 
of bed-pans ?—I could not tell you. 


9997. Did he personally attend to the marquees ?—I. 
really could not say. 


9998. I really must press you, and ask you to tell 
us the exact facts; did you see him often ?—I saw him 
daily. 

9999. Did he visit the marquees daily ?—I could not 
say that he did. 


10000. Will you really tellus? We are most anxious 
to arrive at the exact facts, and we trust to a gentleman 
in your position, at any rate, to tell us the exact facts ? 
—I am certainly telling you the true facts as far as 
I can remember them. 


10001. Without any reservation of any kind ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

— 10002. You will, of course, excuse me saying so?— 
Most assuredly. 

10003. Do you think he was so taken up by duties 
that he was not able to make any efficient inspection 
of the marquees ?—I do not think so. 

10004. Did he make an efficient inspection of the 
marquees ’—I cannot say that he did. 


_ 10005. You mean you think he did not?—I do not 
think he went round enough. 


10006. You mean you do not know whether it was 
due to his administrative duties ?—I do not know. 


— 10007. But you know as a fact he did not sufficiently 
inspect—that is your opinion, you mean ?—Yes. 


10008. Speak out please—we do not mind: we must 
get the facts out. Did you have a sufficiency of food- 
cups /—I think we had. 


‘ 10009. Was ‘there anything you were deficient of 
besides bed-pans?—No,’I cannot remember anything 
else. 


_ 10010. You do not think there was anything else? 
—wNo. 


| 10011. Of course, you did not get sufficient fresh 
milk?—No; we got hardly any fresh milk. 

. oc How did the tinned milk do?—TIt did very 
we 1 


— 10013. Was it always mixed with boiling water ?— 
I could not tell you that. 


10014. You do not know ?—No. 


— 10015. Do you know whether the milk was ever 
mixed with Iuke-warm water, or ordinary water not 
boiled ?—I could not tell you. 


10016. Did any case of that kind come under your 


a 


notice ?—No. 
_ 10017. Do you think that the patients, owing to 


insuficiency of orderlies or otherwise, had to go long 
without getting their food?—I think in some cases 


‘they did. 

10018. And did they also, such as had to take medi- 
cine, haye to go some time which they ought not ta 
Mave gone in getting their medicines regularly +—I 
cannot speak as to medicines. 
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10019. But you think so as to food ?~Yes. 


10020. In what condition did the men, as a rule, com: 
to your marquees with regard to clothes? Were they 
in their old khakis or not?—We would get them in 
sometimes from convoys with their khakis. 

10021. Direct to you ?—Yes. 


10022. And probably they were in a very filthy con- 
dition ?—Yes, sometimes they were. 

10023. Were they always washed quickly ?—As soon 
as possible. 

10024. How long would they have to remain occasion- 
ally without being properly washed ?—I could not give 
you an idea. 

10025. A couple of days?—I hardly think that. 

10026. A day ?—Perhaps. 

10027. Not more ?—No. 


10028. Had you at hand a change of clothing for al! 
the men at those times of pressure ?—Yes, I had. 


10029. So you were not prevented from cleansing 
the men by not being able to change their clothing ?— 
No, I was not. 


10030. Had you a sufficiency of beds ?—I had. 


10031. So that the men could all lie in beds ?-Yes ; 
all my cases were in beds. 


10032. How about nurses; had you a sufficiency of 
female nurses ?—Yes. 


10033. At the time of greatest pressure?—I had; 
but they were hard-worked, of course. 


10034. But they had to look after the patients ?~ 
Yes, they had. 


10035. In your opinion, m No, 9, excepting in the 
directions you have indicated—that the men may not 
have got their food in all cases regularly, and the want 
of bed-pans—were there any cases, to your knowledge, 
in which they may have had deficient care or deficient 
necessaries /—I do not think so. 


10036. Does nothing occur to you?—No. 
10037. Were you supervised at all?—Yes. 


10038. By whom?—hLieutenant Smith. He was in 
charge of the division to which I belonged. 


10039. Did he attend frequently in the marquees? 
—Yes. 


10040. Efficiently ?—Yes. 


10041. And looked through the marquees carefully ? 
—Yes. 


10042. Is there any other matter which you think 
you ought to call our attention to, knowing our pur- 
pose and object; with regard to these marquees /—I 
cannot say that there is. 


10043. When you had a deficiency of bed-pans, did 
you have any tow or oakum?—We had sometimes. 


10044. There was no deficiency of that ?—Not that 
I remember. 

10045. (Dr. Church.) What was your position before 
you joined No. 9 as a civilian?—I was doing general 
practice in Paisley, Scotland. 


10046. Are you an Edinburgh University man ?— 
No; Glasgow. L.R.C.P., Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


10047. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you think that the 
patients of No. 9 had all the attention it was possible 
under the circumstances ?—Considering what we had, 
I think that they did. 

10048. You think they did not suffer in any way 
from want of medical appliances, or attention /—That 
is a big question. 

10049. It is just a question we are sent out here to 
try and get to the bottom of, and if you have any 
information on the subject, the Commission would lke 
to hear it. Is there anything you think they were 
deficient in which might have made. their case easier 
or lighter ?—In what way do you mean? 

10050. In any way. You have wounded or sick mer, 
and you naturally want to do the best you can for them. 
Do you think they got the best attention possible ?—Svu 
far as I could see, they got the best attention possible 
under the circumstances with us. 

10051. And you had no difficulty in vetting whatever 
was required to make these men comfortable ?—I had no 
difficulty in the marquees. 
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10052. (President.) Do you ever requisition for any- 
thing or ask for anything in the course of your employ- 
ment in these marquees ?—No, I do not remember having 
asked for anything I did not get except 


10053. And get promptly ?—Yes. 

10054. Of course you are excepting those matters you 
have mentioned such as bed-pans and feeding-cups 1 
I do not except feeding-bottles ; they were all right. 

10055. So that it is a matter of bed-pans ?—Yes. 

10056. (Sir David Richmond.) You were about to say 
something else—except something ?—At one time I could 
not get arrowroot. 





(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Peau Wit11amM James, Civil Surgeon, called; and Hxamined. 


10063. (President.) Have you been with No*9 Hos- 
pital ?2—Since the 5th May. 

10064. Did you come straight out from England ?— 
No, I was at Woodstock before I came here. 


10065. May I ask you shortly what was your experi- 
ence as to Woodstock? How long were you there ?—I 
was at Woodstock from the 22nd March to the 2nd 
May. 

10066. What was your experience as to Woodstock 
and the patients you looked after there?—I think the 
patients were looked after excellently. 


10067. You found nothing wanting in the care and at- 
tention they received ?—Nothing. 


10068. Did you notice any bad smells there affecting 
the comfort of the patients ?—I noticed sometimes we got 
a strong smell from the sea. 

10069. Was it sufficiently strong in your opinion as 
to affect the health of the patients?—I should say not. 

10070. Was the camp there very liable to floods, and 
under water much ?—No, I do not remember it being 
under mud or water at all. 


10071. Was there anything of the Kind which could 
prevent free access to the tents in such a way as to in- 
terfere with the comfort of the patients ?—No. 


10072. Then I will come up to No. 9. What were 
your qualifications before you came out?—I was working 
at the Durham County Asylum before I came out as 
Assistant Medical officer and Pathologist. 


10073. What were your medical qualifications ?— 
M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P. 

10074. At No. 9 did you attend in the bell-tents chiefly, 
or marquees ?—Bell-tents. 


10075 When you first arrived, in what condition did 
you find the bell-tents ?—At first we had 14 tents in each 
row. ‘ 

10076. What was the average number of patients in 
each tent ?—When I first came I should say the average 
number was seven. 


10077. What was the maximum number in any of these 
bell-tents ?—Night is the most I have ever seen. 


10078. Was that temporary, or did it last more than 
a couple of days?—It was temporary. 


10079. What do you mean by temporary ?—I really 
cannot remember the days. 


10080. But you think there was never more than that 
for any period more than a night or day, or something 
like that?—I should not like to say. 


10081. Did you attend to the convoys as they arrived ? 
—Yes, when I was on orderly duty. 

10082. And you have been, as Orderly Officer, in at- 
tendance on convoys ?—Yes. 


10083. Did! you know of convoys arriving unexpec- 
tedly without your being warned ?—Never in my time; 
I have always been warned. 


10084. Were there always sufficient persons to receive 
eee so far as you are aware, when the convoys arrived? 
—Yes. 

10085. What was done with the patients 7—The patients 
were seen by the Orderly Officer, and if the considered 
they were bad cases they were taken to the marquees 
on stretchers. 


10086. Otherwise they were sent to the bell-tents ?— 
Yes. 

10087. Do you know if, at the time of greatest pres- 
sure, there were men in the bell-tents for whom there 
was not room in the marquees, serious cases ?—Yes That 
has occurred. i: 
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10057. (President.) For how long did that last 2—-Not 
more than a week. 

10058. Did you get anything you could give in the © 
place of arrowroot /—Sago. : 

10059. You got sago?—Yes. 

10060. Was that nearly as good?—Yes, it answered 
as well as the arrowroct. 

10061. (Sir David Richmond.) You got an equivalent — 
quite as good, and therefore there was not much hard- 
ship ?—That is so. 

10062. (President.) Is there any further information 
you desire to give us?—I do not think so. 


y 


10088. Men who had to remain there something like 
a week, or more possibly?—I would not say that. 
10089. How long would they have to remain ?—Three 
or four days. 
10090. Sometimes more ?—Not longer. 
10091. On an average ?—Not longer. 
10092. You mean that ?—Yes, I mean that, and some- 
times probably less. 4 
10093. Had you a sufficient number of orderlies to 
attend to the men in the bell-tents?—I should say not. — 
We could not get them. . a 
10094. There was an insufficiency /—I should say so. — 
10095. Would not the result of that be that the men 
would not get their food regularly ?—I should think that 
inight have been when we had heavy pressure. 
10096. Did you hear of any complaints ?—I never had 
any complaints. I tried my best to see what was done. 
10097. And you never heard of any complaints ?—No. 
10098. Or as to men being attended to?—I never 
heard any complaints in my life. ‘- 
10099. ‘There were no complaints made to you?—Not 
to me personally. “i 
10100. But you think there must have been cases in — 
which they did not receive sufficient attention ?—I could 
not say that. 4 


; 10101. You will not say that ?—No, because I do not 
snow. ; 


‘ae 


10102. How about bed-pans in enteric cases; was 
there a deficiency there ?—I had nothing to do with the 
niarquees, so that I do not know. 4 


10103. You had enteric cases in the bell-tents ?—Yes ; 
I had no bed-pans then. 


10104. What did the men have to do?—They used to 
use a stool. 7 
10105. Was that sufficient for all the men?—I had 
to use my discretion to see where it should be put. I 
did not have one only ; I had three or four in the line. _ 


10106. Did you have three or four in the line 1—Yes, 
I remember having three or four. ita 


ee 
10107. Had you at the time of greatest pressure 7—At 
the greatest pressure I remember we certainly had. 


10108. Did the men ever arrive at No. 9 with insuffi- 
cient blankets with them?—I should say yes; they 
have arrived without sufficient blankets. oe) 


10109. Were you able, in every case, to at once give 
them the necessary blankets to keep themselves warm ? 
—No, I was not. \s 

10110. What did you do in those cases—you could do 
nothing ?—I could do nothing. a 
_ 10111. Do you know those blankets were at No. 9?— 
I did not know that at all. a, 

10112. Did you ask anybody?—I asked and could 
not get them. i 
10113. Who did you ask?—The surgeon in charge of 
the division. 

10114. Who was he at that time ?—Must I mention 
names ? 

10115. Yes please ?—Surgeon Mount, 


10116. What did he say ?—He said they could not be got 


” 


—I think that was the answer I was given. 


10117. So that there were cases in which the me 
arrived without blankets ;) you wanted blankets, yi 
asked Sergeant Mount, and you could not get thei ?— 
Yes. - 
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10118. How long had the men to go without such 
dlankets ?—I should not like to say. 

10119. What was the maximum time they might 
have gone without them?—They may have gone two or 
three days without them. 

10120. Had they in each case in the bell-tents a 
Dlanket and a waterproof sheet to lie upon?—So far 
as I remember. 

10121. Did you know of any case where they had to 
lie without them?—I never saw a case without a 
blanket. 

10122. Did you ever run short of medicines or 
Dlankets?—No, I always got my drugs. 

10123. Did you have any tow or oakum to use when 
you had not bed-pans? But perhaps the worst cases 
were not with you?’—No. 

10124. Perhaps you had not sufficiently bad cases to 
use tow or oakum—at any rate you did not use it?—No. 

10125. So you did not ask for it?—No. 

10126. Did the nurses occasionally come down to 
help the convoys on their arrival?—Not to my know- 
ledge. 

10127. You did not see them ?—No. 


10128. In what condition did the men arrive—of 
course very dirty?—They came straight from the field. 

10129. And like all men in the field, naturally dirty? 
—Yes. 

10130. Did you in the bell-tents change their clothes ? 
No. 

10141. As long as they were in the bell-tents, they 
remained in their clothes?—Yes. 

10132. And unwashed ?—Yes. 

10133. Might that have lasted for a week ?—I should 
think so. 

10154. Why were you not able to wash the men in 
the bell-tents or change their clothes!/—It entirely de- 
pended upon whether the men could fetch the water 
themselves. 

10135. There were some cases that could not: what 
happened in those cases? Why could you not change 
their clothes under those circumstances]/—We had 
nothing to change them in. 

10136. Did you ask for a change of clothes?—No, IJ 
did not. 

10137. Why not?—Because I knew I should not get 
them if I did. 

10138. What made you think that?—I do not know ; 
I can only say I thought I should not be able to get 
them. 

10139. But did it not rather impress you, or make 
you ‘feel sorry for the men, that they should have had 
to remain unwashed and in their old, dirty clothes for 
some time?—I felt sorry, but it could not be helped. 

10140. Did you mention the matter to the P.M.O. ? 
—I cannot say I did. 

10141. Or to anyone?—I cannot say that I did. 

10142. Or make any requisition ?—No. 

10143. In your opinion, was the hospital in Colonel 
Barrow’s time efficiently managed and supervised ?— 
So far as I could see. 

10144. Was there any friction going on amongst the 
officers ?—Not to my knowledge. 

10145. (Dr. Church.) How long were you with Colonel 
Barrow ?—I forget the date when he left, and I cannot 
say. 

10146. Were you there at all with him?—Yes. 

10147. How many orderlies did you have for each 
tow of 14 tents?—When I first arrived I think I am 
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Dr. Harorp EH. Pacs, Civil 


10167. (President.) What were your qualifications be- 
fore you came across?—IJ held one or two hospital ap- 
pointments, and I had been in lunacy for four years. 

10168. (Dr. Church.) What were your qualifications ? 
—M.R.C.8., L.R.C.P., and M.B. (Lond.). 

10169. (President.) When did you come out here ?— 
With No. 9 Hospital, and I have been with it through- 
out. 

10170. Did you attend the bell-tents or the marquees? 
—Bell-tents. 
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right in saying I had four orderlies to the row of four- 
teen. After that, at the end of May, I had only one 
orderly to the one line. 


10148. One orderly to a row%—Yes, at the end of 
May. 


10149. And then the worst cases were all able to 
be taken into the marquees?—Yes; { think the or- 
derlies were wanted for the marquees. 


10150. (Sir David Richmond.) Your patients could do 
a great deal for themselves, and did not require the 
same attention from the orderlies? They were fairly 
convalescent?—I should say the majority of cases 
were. 


10151. (Professor Cunningham.) Were all the pa- 
tients in bell-tents confined to bed during the day ?— 
If I thought it was necessary, they would have to lie 
down. I have made them lie down. 


10152. But were they, as a fact, all in bed during 
the day?—Not all the cases, I should say. 


10153. But a number were able to get up and go 
out ?—A considerable number were able to get up and 
help themselves and do for themselves. 


10154. Do you know of any deaths occurring in the 
bell-tents ?—N ever. 

10155. (Sir David Richmond.) I have been a little 
astonished by your statement that you had men lying 
in these bell-tents, unwashed, with their clothes un- 
changed, and that no effort was being made to get 
fresh clothing for them. Did you think it was not 
your duty to enquire as to clean clothing ?—No. 


10156. Whose duty was it? Did you not take any 
steps to try and get fresh clothing for them ?—In a case 
like that I always hoped the case would be removed 
into the marquees. 


10157. I thought it was only the more serious cases 
that were taken into the marquees?—Yes, that was the 
case, and I considered I could not do anything neces- 
sary for those. 

10158.. When a man came down from the front, dirty 
ani soiled, and had not been washed for days, you 
did not take off his clothes because you had no others 
to give him: was it not your duty or somebody’s to 
try and get clothing for him?—I do not know that. 
I did not look upon it as my duty. 


10159. The man was allowed to lie without any effort 
being made to give him fresh clothing ?—I was looking 
after the case as a medical man, and [ did my best for 
him. The clothes the men were lying in were good 
enough. 


10160. A man’s uniform is surely not good enough 
to lie in for three or four or five days?—I could not 
help it. I am afraid I could not have got it if I had 
asked for at. 


10161. How do you know you could not have got it 
if you did not ask for it? You just fancied you would 
not get it?—I took it for granted I should not be able 
to get it, I am afraid. 

10162. As a medical man, would you give it as your 
opinion that it would be good for any patient to lie 
in his dirty clothes unwashed for four or five days on 
end, without change of clothing, or being cleansed ?— 
No, I would not. 

10163. (President.) On wet nights, did you ever notice 
men lying in the damp?—No. 

10164. Did you never see the wet get into the bell- 
tents ?—Yes, I have known it get in at the edges, but 
the men have never been lying in it. 

10165. Did you ever know of any delirious patients 
escaping and getting out of the tent?—I heard of one 
case that did escape from the bell-tents. 


10166. Only one ?—Yes. 
withdrew.) 


Surgeon, called ; and Examined. 


10171. Solely?—Yes; I had about a week in the 
marquees before the bell-tents were opened. 


10172. Did you attend the patients on their arrival 
in the convoys ?—Yes. 


10175. Did you ever know of cases where the convoys 
arrived without notice ?—I could not say authoritatively, 
but I think several cases came without any notification. 


10174. In the cases where you had notification, were 
you prepared to meet them?—Yes. 
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20175. What preparations were made?—Directions 
were given to the kitchen for a supply of milk to be 
got ready. 

10176. Anything else besides milk ?—Beef-tea. 

10177. Both milk and heef-tea?—If there was not 
sufficient milk; milk or beef-tea. 

10178. Did you have any brandy ?—We always had 
plenty of brandy. 

10179. Were they always ready for the men when 
they arrived ?—Yes, but they usually did not arrive at 
the time stated. 

10180. Shortly after their arrival were you able to 
administer those stimulants /—Yes. 

10181. How about the cases where you had no warn- 
ing; was there much delay in getting the men these 
things ?—There might be a delay in heating the milk, 
but not otherwise. 

10182. Would that cause much delay ?—It might be 
an hour or two before they would get anything. 

10183. What was the practice on their arrival—they 
were put into bell-tents for the night ?—Yes. 

10184. And then inspected in the morning ’—They 
were mostly inspected as they came in. 

10185. Were they ?—Yes, several officers were down 
there when the pressure was on, and bad cases were 
treated at once. 

10186. And the worst cases removed at once to the 
marquees /—If possible. 

10187. Sometimes of course it was not possible ?— 
Yes. 

10188. And then they had to remain in the bell-tents ? 
—Yes. 

10189. So that the bell-tents had to keep for some 
substantial period serious cases /—Yes. 

10190. As long as the men were in the bell-tents you 
did not, as I understand it, change their clothes or wash 
them ?—No, I am afraid not. 


10191. And they of course arrived from the front in 
many cases, as we know men to arrive from the front, 


_ in very filthy condition—vermin and so forth ?—Yes. 


10192. Were you not able to wash them and change 
their clothes ?—To some extent we were able to wash 
them, but we had not sufficient orderlies or sufficient 
clothes. That was at the start when the real rush was 
on. 


10193. How do you know you’ had not sufficient 
clothes ?—I have no authority for saying that. I under- 
stand it was so. 


10194. Did you ever ask for them?—I do not know 
that I did. 


10195. Why did you not ?—I understood they were not 
there, and we could not get them. 

10196. But you have nothing to found that idea upon? 
—I have no definite statement. 

10197. At the time of great pressure how many 
patients had you to look after?—150 to 180. 

10198. And how many tents ?—Two rows of 14 each— 
28 tents, and another time I had another 14 tents, but 
then we were not so much rushed. 


10199. Were you able to look after that number of 
patients ?—One could get through ; a lot of them were 
very slight cases ; but it was very hard work. . 

10200. Was there a sufficiency of orderlies at the time 
of great pressure ?—We could have done much better if 
we had had more. 

10201. You mean there was not sufficient ?—Yes. 

10202. There was a deficiency of bed-pans, was there 
not?—Down in the bell-tents there were practically 
none. There were some night-stools, but no bed-pans 
at that busy time. 

10203. Was there a 
were very scanty. 

10204. The result would. be that enteric cases would 
have to get up, even if they were bad cases ?—Yes. 


10205. Of course that is a bad thing, but it could not 
be helped ?—I saw no way out of it. 


10206. Did you ask for bed-pans?—-We asked for 


sufficiency of night-stools ?—They 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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several things; but they were not there. They were 
short I believe in the marquees. ? 


10207. Did it ever occur to you that you might have 
improwsed something that would work as a bed-pan ?— 
There was some talk about it a little while later on, but 
nobody could make any real suggestion as to how it was 
to be done. 

10208. Did you have sufficient fresh milk in those: 
bell-tents /—No. ; 

10209. It was ali tinned ?—Yes. 


10210. What did you mix it with when you had to 
dilute it ?—It was all mixed in the kitchen. 


10211. Do you know whether it was always mixed 
with boiling water?—I shou!d doubt if it could always 
be at first. 

10212. Sometimes it was mixed imperfectly with luke~- — 
warm water or cold water?—Yes, so far as I know it 
might have been. Some of the patients ioccasionally - 
complained of it being cold, but it had to be carried 
from the kitchen to the tent. 


10213. Is there anything else you,were deficient in 
besides bed-pans and fresh milk?—We had no mat- 
tresses for the first few days. 

10214. What did the men lie on?—So far as I know . 
they had always a waterproof sheet and a blanket. 


10215. Did you know of anyone not having them ?— 
One or two. In going round at night they said they 
had not got them, but I think I always succeeded im 
getting them one. 


10216. Did a man sometimes complain of being cold 
from want of blankets?’—Once or twice they did com- 
p-ain to me in the morning that they had been cold at. 
night, but it was very cold then. 


10217. Was there to a certain extent any deficiency 
of blankets ?—No, I do not think so. There might have 
been just for the first few days, but afterwards we could 
get as many blankets as we wanted. | 

10218. Did you ever ask for blankets without getting © 
them ?—I do not think so. I have always got them if 
I asked for them. D 49 

10219. Did it not occur to you on those cold nights. 
that the men had not sufficient blankets with them ?— 
Often they came down without any at all. 

10220. What did you do then ?—We had some of 
own and drew on them. 
10221. You drew on them at once—the same night 7— 
Yes, 
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10222. Some men did go without a sufficiency of 
blankets during the cold nights, did they not ?—During 
the first nights when the rush came the nights were 
cold. We were at the beginning of May. One or two — 
did complain that <t was cold, and they might haye been — 
until they had a couple of blankets. +5 

10223. Of course you had a certain number of stretchers. — 
in the bell-tents, or were they mostly blankets and 
waterproofs’—In May we got a certain number of — 
stretchers, but directly the bell-tents were opened I~ 
do not think we had any. 


10224. Did you ever know of any very wet nights when — 
the rain got into the tents?—I do not think it got into 
the tents at all. Outside the tents it was very bad, 
but the tents were all entrenched, and I do not think 
any water got {n. : 

10225. Did you ever know of any delirious patients” 
wandering about the camp?—I had one patient who 
escaped. He was an erysipelas patient, but he was found 
in a state of mania. He thought someone told him to — 
go and bathe somewhere. : 


10226. He was of unsound mind ?—Yes. 


10227. Is that the only instance you know of ?—Yes. 
personally. 


10228. (Dr. Church.) How many orderlies had you for 
18 tents?—They varied. At one time I suppose I had 
six, and then there was one man who dispensed the 
medicines. Some of the orderlies were simply regi- 
mental orderlies, and of course knew nothing about giving 
medicines and that kind of thing. 4 


10229. You were short of orderlies, and you think 
you would have been better with more 2—Yes, I think 
if they had been trained I should. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Dr. WattEer Mayo, Civil Surgeon, called ; and Examined, 


10230. (President.) What are your ‘qualifications ?— 
MR.GS., L.BOP. 


10251. What were you doing before you came out 
here ?—I was in practice in Leeds. 


10252. Did you come out with No. 9?—Yes. 
10233. And have been throughout with it?—Yes. 


10234. Did you attend to the bell-tents or marquees? 
—I was on the bell-tents when they first started for I 
think about a month ; then I went on to the marquees. 


10235. Did you see the arrival of convoys with the 
sick ?—When I was Orderly Officer, yes. 


10236. How often was that?—It varied. Sometimes 
they came in two or three a week and sometimes more. 
We were only Orderly Officer once a week or 10 days. 


10237. Who would attend a convoy?—The Orderly 
Medical Officer. 


_ 10238. Anybody else?—The surgeon-major and a de- 
tachment told off. 

10259. How many were in the detachment?—It de- 
pends on the size of the convoys. 

10240. That varied?—Yes. Sometimes you would 
have 200 and sometimes 100 and sometimes only 50. 

10241. Did you always have sufficient number to re- 
move the men into bell-tents?—Yes. The ones who 
could walk had to walk, and the bad icnes I always took 
up and had them carried in stretchers. 

10242. Had you a sufficiency of stretchers ?—Some- 
times we had to go back two or-three times. 

10243. Did the men remain long without getting into 
the bell-tents’—No, we got them in as quickly as we 
could. A lot of the convoys came in wagons, and we 
got the wagons up amongst the bell-tents and took 
them up close by. 

10244. The men sometimes arrived without blankets, 
did they not+—Yes, sometimes they lost them on the 
way. 

10245. Were you able to supplement them in every 
ase, or not ?—We did the best we could. 

10246. Occasionaily you could not?—Yes, sometimes 
they did not have sufficient in store. 

10247. How do you know that ?—Lecause I had sent 
up for them. — ; 


10248. You did ?—yYes. 


10249. Do you know of cases where you have sent up? 
—On going round at night to see if the men were com- 
fortable the men have said they had no blankets, and I 
used to send the sergeant to the Quarter-Master to get 
them. He always gave them when he had them. 

10250. Did he sometimes come back without them ?— 
Yes, I think once or twice they had not got them. The 
men, however, always had blankets, because they shared 
them with the other men who had two. 

10251. You always got them in your case ?—I think I 
did so far as [remember. I always sent up for them. 

10252. Did you get them ?—We always got them when 
they were to be got. I know that once the Quarter- 
Master said they had issued 500 blankets. I was only 
there just the first part. I think they had their heavier 
lot in after IT went into the marquees. 

10255. We have been informed that the men in the 
bell-tents had not their clothes changed there. Is that 
#80 ?—It depends what they brought down. We were only 
equipped for 520, and had not patients’ clothes for every 
Man. . . 

__ 10254. The men had to remain in fhe bell-tents as 
they came, did they not, in the clothes they brought 
With them ?—Yes; usually they were not changed into 
blue clothes, like they were in the marquees. 

_ 10255. Did they sometimes have to remain in the bell- 
tents for sume days ?—Yes, some of them aid. 

10256. And they remained unchanged in their clothes 
during that time 7—They changed from their own kits. 
10257. As a rule, they did remain in their khaki, did 
they not ?—Yes ; they had no pyjamas or night shirts. 
10258. Exactly ; so they could not be washed ?—They 
used to wash in the morning themselves. 


10259. But suppysing there were enteric cases who 





could not very well get up ?—Enteric were sent cyer to 
the marquees. 

10260. But there were some serious cases you could 
not send cver?—In the big pressure, yes. 

10261. And they remained unwashed ?—Unless the 
orderly washed them. 


10262. And he could not wash their bodies because 
their clothes were on them unchanged ?—I suppose it 
would be so. 

10263. Did it ever occur to you to ask for those clothes 
to be changed ?—I managed to get some clothes for some 
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of the men—blue clothes. 

10264. The men in the bell-tents?—Yes. 

10205. You have asked for them and got them? Did 
you ever try to get them and not get them ?—Only one 
or two special cases. I did try, but I cannot say that 
I tried often. 

10266. Why was it that the men were allowed to 
remain with their clothes unchanged :n the bell-tents 
wiile they were not sc in the marquees?—In the mar- 
quee each man was put into bed and had dinen, and there 
were clothes for him. The bell-tents were not a proper 
hospital. The tents were just run up quickly to save the 
men being out in the open. The hospital was not 
equipped for 1,700 patients, and had not the things for 
them. 

10267. What is the maximum number you have had 
to put in the bell-tents or seen in the bell-tents?—So far 
as I can remember I think I had about 150 to 180 men 
in my ‘wo lines. 

« 10268. They would be solely for you to look after ?— 
es. 

10209. How many orderlies had you at that time to 
the 180 ?—Three to four. 

10270. Was that sufficient ?—No, I should have had 
more than that—six to eight. 

10271. Was that sufficient —I do not think it was. 

10272. You had no bed-pans, had you, in the bell- 
tents ?—There were no ‘bed-pans, but we had a sort of 
commode. 

10276. And even the serious cases there, the enterics, 
had to get up to those commodes ?—Yes. 

10274. How many commodes for the bell-tents did you 
have ?—There were not as many as one wanted. 

10275. How many for your two lines of tents with 
your 180 patients ?—There might be three or four. 

10276. Three or four is the maximum ?—Yes. 

10277. (Sir David Richmond.) For each row or to the 
two rows /—When I left there were two or three to each 
tow. They were placed outside the tents. 

10278. Outside some of the tents ?—Yes. 

10279. So that some men would have to go some little 
distance ?—Yes, the latrine was quite close to my tent. 

10280. So that practically the sick men with enteric 
had to go to the latrine ?—All enterics were moved over 
to the marquees as quickly as possible. 

10281. But we have got it that it was not possible tu 
remove them sometimes +-Yes, we could not move some 
of them. 

10282. The result of the insufficient number of order- 
lies must have been that the men would not be regularly 
attended to ?—In what way ? 

10283. There would be delays in getting their food + 
Yes. 

10284. Have you heard complaints from the men about 
that ?—They us2d to vomplain that they were a little late 
in getting their teas now and again, but we could not 
help that. 

10285. And their milk ?—I do not know that they 
complained much about the milk. The milk would be 
perhaps sometimes late in coming rourd, but they always 
got it. 

10286. You had no fresh milk ?—Not then. 

10287. You could always get the tinned milk properly 
mixed with boiled water, could you ?—It was, so far as 
I know. } 

10288. We have heard from some evidence that it was 
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not always—that you could not get boiled water suffi- 
ciently, and that the milk had to be mixed with cold or 
luke-warm water ?—It may have been so. Of course this 
rapid increase of patients lasted about a week, and they 
would not have enough boilers to boil it, I think ; but 
it was boiled as much as possible. 


10289. Did the men in every case have a blanket and 
waterproof sheet to lie upon ?—Yes. 


10290. Did you ever know a patient who had not 2— 
I do not remember. 
10291. You do not remember a single case ?—No. 


10292. You did not at first, of course, have sufficient 
stretchers or mattresses /—No. 

10293. In fact, most of the men during your first period 
had to be content with blankets and waterproofs ?—Yes. 


10294. Is there anything else you noticed a deficiency 
in besides bed-pans and fresh milk and want of a suffi- 
cient number of orderlies ?—No. When we first started 
we had a little trouble in always getting drugs, because 
one of the trucks was late in coming up that had some 
medical stores in. 

10295. What drugs were those ?—Digitalis and a few 
other drugs. 

10296. Were you in every case able to supply some 
equivalent for those drugs?—Yes, with other drugs. I 
do not think any patient ever suffered from want of 
them. 

10297. What did the men chiefly complain of ?—They 
very seldom complained. 

10298. When they did complain, what was it about? 
—They would complain if they were a little late in 
getting their teas. 

10299. Did you ever know of the men having to lie 
in the wet, in consequence of the rain getting in!—No, 
there were trenches dug round the tents. 

10300. Did you ever know of any delirious patients 
wandering about the camp ?—One of my patients did. 
He was in a bell-tent, suffering from fever, and he got 
out one night, but we got him back next day. 


10301. Is that the only instance you know of ?—~Yes. 

10302. Then you went to the marquees ’—Yes. 

10305. How about those, as regards deficiencies. 
Was there a sufficiency of orderlies there /—There was 


some difficulty at some time in getting orderlies for 
night duty. 


10304. Did you ever know of any intoxicated order- 
lies —No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Witr1am Minton, Civil Surgeon, called ; and Examined. 


10320. (President.) Did you come over with No. 9 
General Hospital?—I sailed from England a day in 
advance of it. 


10321. You have been with the hospital throughout ? 
—I got to Bloemfontein before it. 


10322. What were your qualifications ?—M.Ch. and 
B.M. of the University of London. 


10323. Had you any practical experience before you 
came out ?—Yes; I was House Surgeon and Obstetric 
Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. 


10324. Did you attend to the marquees or the bell- 
tents /—~Marquees only. 


10325. Speaking generally, in the first place, how 
did it strike you those marquees were being worked 
from the point of view of a hospital?—I think they 
were worked very well considering the circumstances. 


10326. Considering what circumstances %—The cir- 
cumstances of having so many patients and being 
under-manned. 


10327. Under-manned? Do you mean in the number 
of doctors to look after them ?~Rather in the case of 
orderlies. 


10328. And you suffered from certain deficiencies 


there, for example, in bed-pans ?—Yes, there were not 
enough, 


10529. Was the1e anything else ?—I think th , 
the chief things. ; a ose were 


430. Did you not have an insufficiency of nurses? 
—I do not think the patients suffered from that. The 
nurses were hard-worked, but they all did their work. 
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10305. You never came across a case of that kind ?— 
No, the orderlies worked very well. } 


10306. Of course, there was a deficiency of bed-pans 
even there ?—~Yes, there was. 


10307. That, of course, gave rise to great incon- 
venience to the patients ?—We never let them get out 
of bed if we could possibly help it. 


10308. But you could not help it in some cases ?— 
We had sometimes to take the bed-pans from one 
marquee to another. : 


10309. Did you suffer from any want of things im 
the marquees at all?—No, I think the most want was. 
in bed-pans. 


10310. You always had bed-pans there ?—Yes. 
10311. In every case ?—Yes. 


10312. Was there ever a case where a man brought. 
into a marquee had not his clothes changed very 
rapidly /—Not that I know of. They were always. 
changed at once, and his.clothes taken away, and he 
was put into clean clothes, his own clothes being taken 
to the pack stores. 


10313. Had you a sufficient number of nurses there ? 
—No. Forty typhoids with one nurse is more than 
one is used to in civil life, 


10314. (Dr. Church.) I am not taking more than the 
average, but on an average what proportion of men in 
the bell-tents were well enough to walk about ?—I should 
think pretty nearly 90 per cent. 


10315. So that it was no hardship to them having, 
to go to latrines?—Do you mean the men who would 
have been better if they could have been in beds? 


10316. Yes; I will not say better, but men who were 
so ill that they would not have been allowed to get out. 
in a civil hospital ?—It is three or four months ago, and 
it is difficult to say. : 


10317. I only want it in very rough form. Of course’ 
we would agree that anyone with severe enteric should” 
not be walking about—but apart from enteric cases? 
—There were the enteric cases, but the other men were 
simply fever and rheumatism. It did not hurt those 
much. . 


10318. But including the wounded men—not those 
wounded in the leg—what proportion were generally 
able to walk about ?—Wounded men only? 


10519. No; the whole of the men in the bell-tents. 
What proportion of them were able, without injury 
to themselves, to get up and leave their beds. Roughly 
speaking, was it half and half or a quarter of them ?— 
IT should think more than a half. 























10331. How many marquees had you to look after 
at the time of greatest pressure ?—I had 14. 


10332. Hight in each ?—Yes. 


10333. That is a large number, is it not, for one 
man to have to look after?—Not too much. 


10334. You had to work very hard, of course ?—Yes. 


10335. How many orderlies had you to look after those 
tents ?—For the first few days we had, as far as L 
remember, one orderly to two marquees, but after the 
first few days we had one orderly to each marquee. © 


10336. Was one orderly able to look after two mar 
quees, do you think +—No, not when all the 16 patients 
were serious. 


10337. They were'all serious cases in the marquees # 
—They were not all, but most of them were: sme 
were on their way to convalescence. > 


10338. In what way do you think the patients may 
have suffered from the want of orderlies ?—Well, wliet 
the orderlies were not forthcoming, patients occasionally 
had to get out of bed. 


10339. Do you think they suffered in the marquee! 
at all from not getting their food regularly ?—I do no 
think so. As a general rule the food came up pretty 
regularly. There were occasions when the breakfast 
were a little late, but they were never later than 10 
o'clock, T think. \ 


10340. Were the patients when they came to the 
marquees washed and their clothes changed promptly 
—Within a few hours. 






ie 


_ 10341. Without exception, or may there have been 
_ exceptions ?—I do not know of any exceptions. I never 
heard any complaints. 


10342. So far as you are aware, you do not remember 
any exceptions ?/—No. 


103435. Did you ever require things in those marquees 
which you could not get from the stores of the hospital ? 
-—TI think not, except in the matter of bed-pans. 


10344. Nothing else?—The supply of arrowroot ran 


t 
4 
u 
v 
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10349. (President.) You have been with No. 9 Hos- 
pital throughout, have you not!—I did not come out 
with it, but I got up here on April 20th. 


10350. And you have been here ever since ?~Yes, 


__ 10351. Did you attend to marquees or bell-tents ?— 
First I was in the marquees, and then I was on duty 
for a week in the bell-tents, and then I went back to 
_ the marquees again. 


10552. For how long were you first in the marquees ? 
—About a fortnight, and then the bell-tents for a 
week, and then back to the marquees, 


10355. What were your qualifications 
¢ame out?—M.B., M.Ch., Victoria. 


_ 10354. Had you any practicad experience before you 
came out!—Yes. I had been six months with the Man- 
chester Royal Infirmary as House Surgeon, and I was 
teacher of anatomy at Owens College, Manchester, for 
six months, and then I spent another 19 months at Salford 
Royal Hospital as House Surgeon, junior and senior. 

10555. During your week in the bell-tents how did 
they strike you with regard to their management? Did 
anything strike you about those bell-tents, looking at 
them from the point of view of a man accustomed to 
hospitals? I should like you in your own language to 
tell us what you thought about those bell-tents at the 
time. Just suppose you were telling a friend about them, 
and tell us in the same manner as if you were conversing 
across the dinner-table?—That is rather difficult. One 
can only say that it was impossible to treat the patients 
as one would have liked to. 

10356. In what way ?—For 
to lie on. 


10357. |Anything else ?—They had to get up and walk 
about, cases which it wag undesirable should do so. 

10358. Were there many cases like that ?—I could not 
give you the percentage. It entirely depended, of course, 
on the enterics and dysenteries. 

10359. Was there a sufficiency of attendance ?—No. 


10560. The result would be that a man would not be 
fed regularly ?—I think they were fed regularly. 

10361. In what way would the insufficiency of attend- 
ance show itself?—The number of orderlies was short, 
and a man had to do practically everything for himself, 
a man who should have been kept perfectly still. 

10362. So that substantially in many cases the men 
had to look after themselves ?—Yes. 


10563. Even some serious cases 2—Some serious cases. 


10364. Of course that was very unsatisfactory 7—I think 
80. Of course the serious cases as soon as possible were 
Temoved to the marquees. 

10365. Still, unfortunately, the marquees were full, 
were not they ; the men had to be left in the bell-tents 
for some time, for more than a week 2—I never knew that. 
I was only there a week. I certainly had not a man 
there who was there at the beginning when I went—not 
@ serious case. 

10566. That was so?—Yes. I remember one case in 
particular which had to wait four days, but I do not re- 
member one having to wait any longer than that. 

10367. Was that at the time of greatest pressure ?— 
That was probably the last one or two days in April and 
the first four or five in May. 

, 10568. It got a little worse even after that?—That I 
do not know. I was only back in the marquees a week 
before I went sick myself. 


10369. Did you ever see the convoys arriving ?—Yes, 
T have been Orderly Medical Officer. 


3892, 


before you 


instance, they had not beds 
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out for a few days once, but the patients did not suffer, 
as we increased the quantity of milk they had. 


10345. (Dr. Church.) Did the patients that came to 
your own marquees under your charge come in in a 
very bad condition ?—Some of them were very bad. 

10346. Had many of them bed-sores ?—No, 

10347. The enteric patients ?—No. 

10348. Has it not been rather a Ieature of enteric 


patients here that constipation has been frequent ?— 
It has been frequent. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. A. B. Smatuman, Civil Surgeon, called; and Examined. 


_ 10370. (Sir David Richmond.) Your experience ends 
in the first week in May, as you went sick yourself 7] 
went sick myself on the 13th May. 

10371. You were 
—Three weeks. 

10372. (President.) You did attend 
meeting of the convoys ?—Yes. 

10375. Was there 
them ?—Yes. 


10374. Were stimulants and things like that always 
provided for them—milk and brandy ?—Milk and beet- 
tea were always provided when we got warning of a 
convoy coming, 

10375. Always 
always the first 


10376. Do you know of any cases when it wag not ready 
for them ?—No, I do not. It might have occurred. 

10377. Did you ever know of a deficiency of blankets 
for the men in the bell-tents ’—Yes, occasionally, 

10378. Did you ever ask for more blankets-for them? 
—Yes. 

10379. Who did 
of the beli-tents. 


10380. Did you get ‘them ?—Sometimes. 
until the store ran out. 


10581. Do you know that the store did run out i—t 
have had a certain number of men asking for blankets. 
and I have been to the Staff Sergeant, and he has said: 
“I have issued so many, and I have got sO many more. 
I will let you have those, and the rest cannot get: 
them.” 


10382. He has said that to you, that he could not 
them ?—Yes. 


off duty for some considerable time ? 
sometimes the 


a sufficiency of people to receive 


ready as far as you are aware ?—It was 
orders, and always has been. 


you ask ?—The Staff Sergeant in charge 


We got them 


get 


10383. You do not know, of course, whether he had 
sufficient grounds to make that complaint ’—No, I do 
not. 

10384. The men, 
with their clothes on, 
so long as they were 
experience went. 

10385. Could not that be avoided ?—I do not see how 
it could. The only way to change their clothes and wash 
them was when they were removed to the marquees, and 
they were the serious cases. 


of course, as you know, remained 
practically unwashed and undressed, 
in the bedl-tents ?—Yes, as far as my 


10386. So long as they were in the bell-tents you think 
it was impracticable to change their clothes or wash them ? 
—There were no other clothes except those they had in 
thew kit. 

10387. How do you know that?—I was told that there 
were no clothes in the hospital. 

10388. Who told you that ?—I cannot say. 


10589. You never asked ?—We used to ialk about the 
matter ourselves, and see if it could not be remedied. 

10390. And there was that general impression, and 
you did not test it by asking ?—I did not ask the Quarter- 
Master, because I understood it was no use. There were 
no clothes. 

10591. Were there any very wet nights during the 
time you were attending the beil-tenis ?—No. 

10592. With regard to the milk, it was always tinned ? 
—Yes. : 

10393. Did you ever see it mixed?—I never saw it 
actually mixed. 

10394. Did you ever notice it must have been mixed 
with unboiled water?—Orders were given for it to be 
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made with boiled water. I do not know whether the 
orders were carried out, but I presume they were. 


10395. There was an insufliciency of orderlies even in 
the marquees, was there not /—Yes, there was an insufii- 
ciency at night. There was always one orderly in each 
marquee in the day-time, as far as my experience went. 


10396. (Dr. Church.) As a matter of fact, the patients 


(The witness withdrew.) ‘ 


Dr. Joun Maynarp Crawrorp, Civil Surgeon, called ; and Examined. 


10398. (President.) You have been with No. 9 through- 
out ?—Yes. 

10599. In the marquees or the bell-tents?—The bell- 
tents. 

10400. We have had a great amount of evidence about 
these bedl-tents, so I think I may put it shortly to you, 
and gee whether you differ. There was an insufficiency 
of orderlies to attend to the men there ?—Yes. 


10401. They were deficient in bed-pans ?—Yes. 


10402. And of course that had an injurious effect upon 
the way they were looked after ?—Yes. 


10403. Did you think it would have an effect in the 
way those men might have to go to the latrines or to the 
stools ?—Undoubtedly it would. The worst cases were 
removed to the marquees. 

10404. But there were still some bad cases which had 
to remain. What is the maximum time any bad cases 
would remain in the bell-tents?—I could not say. 

10405. They might remain several days?—Yes. 

10406. We know that their clothes were not changed, 
and they were not washed so long as they were in the 
bell-tents ?—Yes. 

10407. Did it ever occur to you to ask for fregh 
clothing for the men in the bell-tents?—I never asked 
for it directly. 

10408. Why not?—Because tallang about the subject 
—we were always discussing cases and so on amongst 
ourselyes—we knew there was no clothing in the hos- 
pital for them at that time. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private WxEBBERLY, R.A.M.C., called ; and Examined. 


10421. (President.) You are a hospital orderly in No. 
8 Hospital?—Yes. 

10422. How long have. you acted in that hospital ?— 
I was transferred from the hospital ship, and I arrived 
in Bloemfontein and went to No. 8 General Hospital 
on the 5th May. 


10423. What were your duties in No. 87—I was in 
charge of the surgical division of the bell-tents. 


10424. There was considerable pressure at one time 
there in that hospital, was there not ?—Yes. 


10425. How many tents at the time of greatest 
pressure had you to look after?—Hight bell-fents. 

10426. What was the average number of patients in 
them ?—Six. 

10427. May there have been more in some?—I could 
not say—that was the number. 


10428. How many hours had you to work at the time 
of great pressure/—We used to get up in the 
morning at half past 5, parade at 6, and then be 
marched off the square to our ward. We started work 
then until 6 at night, when we left off and mounted 
night duty, and came off the following night at 6. 
If there were any convoys coming in, we were called 
out to take the sick into the bell-tents, wherever they 
mee to be put, as ordered by the military medical 
officer. 


10429. You were on duty roughly 36 hour tb of 
the 48?—Yes. J gard oH ate 
10430. Did you not find that a great strain ?—Yes. 


pen tas you ee to attend to all that number 

of patients during those hours ?—Not perly ; 

as you should do. ol deleted 
10452. There was a great deficiency of bed-pans, was 

there not?—There were no bed-pans in the bell-tents. 


10433. And the men in the bell-tents did 
their clothes changed, did they tae ia ea 
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in the bell-tents are not considered as being yet admitted 
into the hospital, is that not so?—Yes, I beheve they are 
considered as officially admitted to the hospitad. — 

10397. And entitled to hospital clothing and hospital 
kit as the others?—Yes. But the hospital is a 520-bed 
hospital, and these extra beli-tents were an addition alto- 
gether of 1,200. Of course, our equipment is for 520, 
not for 1,600 or 1,700. ; 


10409. Did you never, in fact, ask?—Not directly. 
10410. How long did the bad period last, the period 
in which the deficiencies and overcrowding existed ?— 
It lasted until the beginning of June. - 
10411. Did you know of any wet nights during which 
the bell-tents got wet and patients lay on the damp? 
—No. 
10412. Never?—There were wet nights and there was 
mud outside, but, as far as I observed, the tents were 
dry. 
10415. You have never seen a case to the contrary? 
—The tents I had to do with were dry. ‘ 
10414. Did you ever know of any delirious patients 
who have wandered out from the tents?—Only one 
patient of my own who either wandered or was moved. 


10415. What was his case?—Enteric. He was found 
in a marquee: he had been removed that night. : 
10416. He was found the same night and put into 
a marquee ?/—Yes. a 
10417. That is the only instance you know ?—Yes. 
10418. (Dr. Church.) What are your qualifications ?— 
L.R.C.S. (Dub.). y ; a 
10419. Had you held any hospital appointments — 
I have been house-surgeon in the Richmond Hospital 
in Dublin. | 
10420. What proportion of the patients in the bell- 
tents in your judgment should help themselves witho 
material injury to themselves?—I only want it ve 
roughly—haif, or a quarter, or three-quarters, or what 


—Roughly, I should say one-half. 


10434. And some serious cases had to remain in the 
beli-tents, did they not?—Yes; two or three men died 
there, a 

10435. And some of the serious cases would remain 
there for how long, at the most?—Until they had room 
in the marquees to transfer them. 3 


10436. Might that in some cases be more than a 
week ?—Sometimes more than three weeks. : 


10437. How many bed-stools had you?—One night- 
stool. The patients had to get up and go to the 
latrines themselves. gis 

10438. How far off were the latrines?—About 200 
yards. “a 

10439. What proportion of men seemed to be seri- 
ously ill in those bell-tents—about half, or a quarter, 
or three-quarters, or what?—Half of them. . 

10440. With the insufficiency of orderlies, was it not 
almost impossible for the men to have their m als 
regularly ?—They never got their meals regularly. We 
had no conveniences in the kitchen to give it to them. 

10441. How long have you known patients: go with- 
out their food?—From 3 to 8 o’clock at night. = 

10442. When ought they to have had it?—At 2 anc 
5. The dinner-time was 1 o’clock. 2 ; 

este ig they have sometimes not got it till when? 


—2 or 


=a 


10444, And Sometimes later ?—Yes, according to the 
weather. If it was rainy weather the fires would not 
burn, and the rain used to put them out. B 

10445. Did not the patients complain ?—Yes, the; 
complained to the orderly, but it was no use their com 
plaining, because they could not get it. There wert 
no tools in the kitchen to get the things ready. 

10446. Did you mention the matter. to any of the 
officers /—Yes, to the doctor. aie © 
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10447. What did he say?—He said it could not be 
_heiped. 

- 10448. Do you know if the officers were asked to 
get clothing for the men in the bell-tents who remained 
there for a considerable time?—There used to be men 
who had their names put down for clothing. 

10449. In the bell-tents?—Yes. 

10450. And have they had to wait for some time ?— 
Yes; sometimes they had none, and sometimes they 
were issued, according to whether we had any sent ay. 
— 10451. Did you know whether any of the men in the 
bell-tents were re-clothed there ?—Yes. 

7 10452. Many ?—Not many; about a dozen is as 
many as I have seen. | 

10453. Out. of the number you have mentioned ?— 
Yes. 

10454. There was no ‘fresh milk, or very little, in the 
bell-tents ’—No; I have never seen any fresh milk in 
the bell-tents. | 
10455. Was not the tinned milk always mixed with 
boiled water?—It was not always mixed with boiled 
weter, but mostly cold water. 

10456. The water may have been boiled ?—At times. 

_ - 10457. But it was cold ?—Yes. 

10458. Was it ever discoloured ?—I never noticed that. 
_ 10459. Did that prevent the milk being properly 
mixed or not? Has there been any complaint by the 
patients of the milk not being mixed with warm water ? 
—No. I never had any complaint to me. 

10460. Have you seen the patients arrive from con- 
voys at No. 8%—Yes. 

10461. Was there a sufficiency of orderlies and people 
to attend and meet them?—Yes; we all used to be 
called out. 

10462. Did they ever arrive without notice, without 
your being warned ?—Yes. 

10463. Did that cause any delay or not in removing 
them to the tents?—All the men had to be sent for. 

10464. Did they move fairly quickly ?—Yes. 

- 10465. How did you move the men into the bell- 
tents’—Those who could not walk we carried on 
stretchers, but the others had to walk. 

10466. The most serious cases went to the marquees 
when there was room for them?—Yes. 

10467. Do you know if the men always got food on their 
arrival ?—Yes, milk and beef-tea. 

10468. That never failed ?—No. 

10469. You never knew it fail?—-No, not in the con- 
voys I have been at. We used to go round with blankets 
as well. , 

10470. Have you known the men in the bell-tents not 
have sufficient blankets ?—Yes. . 

10471. Did you mention that to the doctor or to any- 
body ?—T'o Dr. Whittington, who was in charge of my 
Tow. 

10472. Did you mention it to anybody else ?—He used 
to order them of the ward-master in charge of the bell- 
tents, and he used to get them as soon as he possibly 
could. 

i 10475. Was there some delay in getting them ?—Two 
days. 

10474. The men in the bell-tents chiefly had to be on 

the blankets and waterproofs?—Yes. There were no 
beds in the bell-tents. 
_ 10475. Did every man have a blanket under him and a 
waterproof sheet?—Not all had waterproof sheets. It 
was according whether they brought them with them or 
not. 

10476. Have you known the waterproof sheets to be not 
there at times ?—Yes. 

10477. How long has that happened ?—About two days 
—until I could get one from the store. 

10478. Were you always able to get one from the store ? 
—Mostly always. 


10479. Was there any delay in getting them ?—No. 
10480. Have you known of any delirious men escaping 
from the camp at all ?—I have had none from my tents, 
but I have heard of them escaping. 


4 10481. Did any men die in your tents?—Not in my 
dine. 


j 
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10482. Not one ?—No. 


_ 10483. On wet nights at No. 8 did the wet ever get 
into the tents ?—There were no trenches dug round the 
tents. 

10484. When, were the trenches first dug round 2— 
About the end of June, I think. Sit one 


10485. Not before then ?—No. 


10486. Have you known before that time on verv w 
nights the wet getting into the tents ?—Yes, ee 

10487. Sufficient to inconvenience the patients ?—Yes : 
they had tc move away on one side from the water. 

10488. (Sir David Richmond.) What is the longest you 
have known a man brought in and put into a bell-tent 
lie in his khaki clothing /—He was lying there until he 
was shifted away, perhaps until he went out. 


10489. How long might that be?—A month. 


10490. You have known a man lie in his clothing for 
a month in the bell-tents ?—Yes. 

10491. (Dr. Church.) Not a man unable to get up ?— 
A man unable to get up had no hospital clothing. 


10492. Do you mean a man unable to get up for a 
month was not furnished with hospital clothing ?—Not 
until he was transferred to the marquee. 


10493. (Sir David Richmond.) And you have known 
fae to be a month before he was put into a marquee /— 
es. 


10494. And he had no hospital clothing ?—No. 


10495. How long would that same man be _ be- 
fore he got his clothes taken off, whatever they were, put 
on again, and get a thoroughly good wash when he came 
in ?—He would be washed next morning. 


10496. (President.) His body?—No, not all over his 
body. 


10497. Only his face and hands ?—Yes, and his chest. 
10498. But not the rest of his body ?—No. 


10499. (Sir David Richmond.) And is the soiled 
clothing put on again ?—Yes. 

10500. (President.) Have you ever known a man re- 
main like that for a month really ?—The patients in the 
bell-tents, not in the marquees. 


10501. We are speaking of the bell-tents. You think 
you have known a patient as long as a month there ?— 
Very nearly a month. 

10502. (Sir David Richmond.) Would it be a common 
thing for a man to be a fortnight there ?—Yes, a week 
and a fortnight. 


10505. Quite a common thing for a man to be a week 
and a fortnight without his change of clothes ?/—Yes. 


10504. (Dr. Church.) What was the matter with those 
men ?—Enteric. 

10505. You have known an enteric case left in the bell- 
tents for three weeks ?/—Yes, and seen every morning by 
the doctor at 11. 

10506. He would be a very mild case?—Yes, there 
were only the mild cases put into the bell-tents ; occa- 
sionally they got bad ones. When the pressure was on 
they had a lot of bad ones. 

10507. You do not know of any enteric patient in a 
helpless condition being three weeks in the bell-tents ? 
—Not helpless all the time. 


10508. (Sir David Richmond.) But during the pres- 
sure there were many cases of men very ill and kept 
there ?—Yes, there were, when they should not be there 
and should have had beds. 


10509. And should have been moved into a marquee 7— 
Yes. 

10510. They were not moved in because the marquees 
were full ?—Yes. 

10511. Do you think these men could have got into 
hospital clothing and had their ordinary uniform taken 
off and made more comfortable where they were lying ?— 
Yes. 

10512. (Professor Cunningham.) Would that be im- 
possible in the space you had at your disposal in the bell- 
tents ?—They could have had hospital clothing because 
they would have given the other into store. 


10513. I mean to say could you put six men on mat- 
tresses in a bell-tent?—Yes, as long ag the mattress 
is on a waterproof sheet. You could not put six men 
on mattresses on the stretcher beds. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Private F. WinGrrecp, called; and Examined. oe” 


10514. (President.) You are a St. John’s Ambulance 
man ?—Yes. 

10515. And you have been with No. 8 Hospital since 
it was formed /—Yes. 

10516. You have served both in the marquees and 
bell-tents ?—Yes. 

10517. Give us your times in each.—I was in the bell- 
tents only on night duty and in the marquees during the 
daytime. 

70518. Was that so throughout?—Not always. We 
were not always put in one position; we were shifted 
about. 

10519. Have you had any day experiences as well as 
night duties with the bell-tents ?—No, I have not. 


10520. Tell us about your experience with the bell- 
tents while you were acting on night duty.—The number 
of men in the bell-tents varied from three up to eight. 
Of course, there were no beds there. Enteric patients 
were lying on the blankets and other patients as well, 
and to my knowledge there have been four deaths in the 
bell-tents. The number of patients that had to be looked 
after by the ward orderlies varied up to 60. 


10521. Sixty ‘each man ?—Sixty each man. 


10522. Is that the maximum ?—I think that is the 
maximum. 


10525. Had you to attend as many as that during the 
night ?—More than that during the night. 


10524. How many was the maximum you had to attend 
to during the night ?—It is difficult to say exactly, be- 
cause during the day-time there are always more order- 
lies than at night time. 


10525. (Dr. Church.) How many tents ?—We had two 
rows and sometimes more to patrol up and down, and I 
think about 10 bell-tents in a row with a number of 
patients varying in each row. 


10526. (President.) It might be a little over 120?—It 
might be that. 


10527. You could not attend to them properly ?—It 
was impossible. 


10528. What did the men do—they had no bed-pans, 
or very few ?—During my experience there were perhaps 
one or two bed-pans for that number. The men were 
crying out for the bed-pans that other men were using 
with the consequence that they very often could not 


contain themselves, and had to pass matter into their 
clothes. ; 


10529. When would their beds 
had no beds. 


10530. When would their blankets be cleaned ?—Re- 
cently we have had one of those steam disinfectors : until 
then the blankets were never cleaned. They were some- 
times dipped in Izal. Until they could be removed to 
the marquees the patients lay in their clothes. 


10531. The men, of course, had to get up and go to 
the latrines ?—If they were able to. If not, of course 
they had to pass matter into their clothes. 


10532. Had they bed-stools ’—They had night-stools 
but there were no bed-pans. : 


10533. Night-stools were what you meant when you 
mentioned about the “one or two” 7—Yes, 

10534. There were no bed-stools in addition to those ? 
—There were what we call the night-stools. Bed-pans 


were never used in the bell-tents then. Bed-pans were 
only used in the marquees. ~ 


10535. There were only two of these bed-stools 1—Yes. 
Then I was taken away and put on to four marquees 
which were originally intended for the surgical division, 
but we had such an inrush of enteric patients that we 
had. to fill up the Temaining spare beds with those 


patients. I had four marquees to look after, all enteric 
patients. 


get cleaned ?—They 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. J. W. Stoan, called; and Examined. 


10557. (President.) You are a civilian chemist ?—Yes. 


10558. And you came out with No. 8 Hospital ?—I 
found it at Cape Town, and came up here with it. 

10559. What are your daties in the hospital ?—The 
operating tent and X-ray rooms, and orderly at. night. 


10560. In what tents?—All over the place, bell-tents 
and marquees. 
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10536. Unaided ?—Yes, for a week, and then I had 
help. 
10537. Were you able to do that satisfactorily 7—Im- 
possible. g 
10538. That must have caused inconvenience to the 
patients ?—Certainly, in my opinion. 
10539. Had you a sufficiency of bed-pans in the mar- 
quees ?—I think we had in the marquees. There was 
one bed-pan to each marquee. 


10540. Was that sufficient ?Yes, it was. Of course 
it kept us very very busy, but we had to make it do. 


10541. With those bed-pans you could not attend to 
all those men?—Not properly, and the men certainly 
suffered from want of attention. . 


10542. How were the men conveyed from the convoys 
to the bell-tents?—If they could walk they walked with 
our aid and assistance. If not, they were taken on 
stretchers. 


10543. There was a sufficiency of stretchers ?—Yes, 
there was. 


10544. And were the men moved fairly promptly from 
the convoys to the _ bell-tents?—There was n 
delay there except on one or two occasions when 
we had not sufficient room in the bell-tents, and 
they had to be put in some marquees we had 
erected. I should say there were about twenty 
in a marquee. They had to he there until the 
next day or until vacancies in the bell-tents or marquees 
allowed of their conveyance to one or the other. 


10545. Was there a deficiency of anything else besides ’ 
bed-pans in any respect ?—Yes; at least one day they 
were entirely without milk. The milk supply ran short. 


10546. You mean tinned milk?—Yes. That ran short 
for one day at least. i. 


10547. Do you say that the men were without milk 
the whole of the day ?—They had beef-tea in small quan- 
tities. a 

10548. That was the only time the tinned milk 
ran short ?—Yes. 


10549. There was very little fresh milk ?—There was 
four cans. Hach can is supposed to contain 24 pints, 
but of course they were never filled, and I should say 
there were 20 pints in each can. There were four cans 
to 1,800 patients—the largest number we ever had on 
diet in hospital. 

10550. Was the tinned milk properly mixed with water 
and the water properly boiled ?—I have never known the 
water to be boiled for condensed milk. I will not say 
it was never boiled, but it was never boiled to my know- 
ledge. Frequently it came up cold. ig 


10551. Had that any bad effect on the tinned milk 7— 
It would not have any bad effect, but it was not palatable. 


10552. Did not the patients like it ?—No. ‘ 


10553. Have you heard complaints about it ?—Fre- 
quently. 


10554. Was there anything else you heard complaint 
of from the patients in the belltents or the marquees? 
—It was chiefly the matter of the milk. Medicines have 
come up fairly regularly. We had to wait considerably 
Kony often, and they had to wait, of course, for their 
meals. 7 


no 


ever 


10555. Did the men complain of having to get up in 
their beds ?—Yes. ce ied ge oe 

10556. But there is nothing else 7—Excepting of cou 
the irregularity of the meals at one time. We had an 
sufficient number of boilers, and the boilers had to be 
used for the breakfasts, dinners, extras, which ar 
puddings in the afternoon, and teas, and frequently th 
teas have come up as late as 8 o’clock at night. There 
was certainly an insufficiency of orderlies. 


Oo 


10561. So far as you have attended the operating 
have you any information to give us which will be 0 
use to us?—None. : 


10562. It is with regard to the. bell-tents and mar- 
quees that you can speak ?—Yes. 


10563. You were never on day duty ?—No. 4 
10564. Tell us your experience?—In the bell-tents 
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there were six and seven men lying on the ground, the 
majority of them without any stretchers, simply two 
blankets, one to lie on and one to cover them. I have 
carried myself out of one tent two dead men in one night 
of enteric fever. That was during the height of the 
epidemic in May. 

10565. Had those men just arrived, do you know ?— 
No; they had been in a couple of days. I know of at 
deast ten cases of deaths in the bell-tents. 


10566. Were they men who had been there long ?— 
For some days, suffering from enteric fever and 
dysentery. The number of men available for night duty 
or ward duty was never over 150, if it even reached 150, 
because the men were working for 36 hours on a stretch. 
They had one night in two, and one night on duty. 


10567. I do not understand about your 150?—150 
orderlies available for duty. 


10568. Never more?—Never more. 
10569. At night?—No, I mean in the day-time. 
10570. How many would that give at night ?—75. 


10571. How many patients were there ?—1,706 at that 
time. They were having rations in the kitchen for 1,700 
and 1,800 patients. I have seen some dozens of times 
the milk never made with boiled water for the simple 
reason that they had not the utensils in the kitchen to 
boil the water. 


10572. Was there any fresh milk in the bell-tents ?— 
-No, never. The supply of fresh milk I should think 
mever reached more than four tea-cans full a day, and 
that was never boiled, but simply issued from the stores 
:as it came in. I do not think it is boiled yet. The 
night I carried out the two patients who died in the 
ibell-tents I was on duty all mght- patrolling round the 
tents. In the whole of the surgical division of the tents 
‘there were only two bed-pans to be found, and the 
jpatients were stooling outside. 


10573. Although it was a surgical division were there 
sany enterics in it at that time?—Yes, any amount of 
them. Some of the patients were not able to get out 
and others stooled out in the camp. In the enteric divi- 
sion of the hospital I have seen patients carried in the 
evening from one marquee to the other, dying patients, 
so that an orderly might be in the marquee with them. 
There were so few orderlies that they were not able 
to put orderlies into the marquees at night in which the 
‘patients were dying, and they carried them from one 
‘marquee to another. 


10574. (Sir David Richmond.) Carried the man or on 
‘his bed ?—On the bed, from one marquee to the other. 


10575. (Dr. Church.) You mean that the worst cases 
were collected together in order that they may be at less 
distences from the urderly ?—Yes. JF have seen delirious 
patients roaming about the bell-tents at night. 


10576. (President.) How many ?—Seven or eight men, 
and thave taken them back to their tents. Sometimes 
we could not find to which tent they belorged, and put 
them into the first bell-tent we could find with a blanket. 

10577. Are you sure you are quite accurate about seven 
or eight on one night?—Yes; I am ready to make my 
statement on oath. 


_ 10578. Is that your own experience ?—Yes. 
in the 
there were 80 trained men of the R.A.M.C., but of these 
80 men at least half were only recruits who had just 
passed class. There was a day and a half or two days 
in which there was no milk to be had in the hospital, 
either condensed, sweet, or any other, and the enteric 
patients had to live on tea. 


It says 


10579. (Professor Cunningham.) Beef-tea 1—No, tea. 


10580. (Dr. Church.) They had ibeef-tea?—No; the 
enteric patients did not get beef-tea. 


10981. Bovril?—No; all they gave them was tea. 


10582. (President.) Are you sure of that ?—Yes, I am 
perfectly certain of it. The greater part of the milk 
that came into the hospital was sweetened milk, and 
the patients continually complained that they could not 
drink it. During the first fortnight that we came up 
rede were only four or five nurses, not 20 nurses, as 
stated. 


10583. There were several sick, were not there ?—Not 
sick at the hospital. They may have been in the 
town. 


10584. (Sir David Richmond.) They were gradually 
added to ?—Yes, tut there were never any nurses in the 
bell-tents. The meals were certainly served irregularly, 
the tea often being served as late as 8 o'clock. That is 
all I have to say. 

10585. (President.) There is nothing else that struck 
you as being irregular ?—No, except that the supply of 
drugs certainly was not sufficient for the number of 
patients in the hospital. I have seen emigrant ships 
which were supposed to carry out 1,500 healthy men 
with quite as much drugs as they supplied us for the 
hospital here. 

10586. Did you ever know the drugs to run out in this 
No. 8 Hospital?—Yes, many times. I know we were 
for three days without Epsom salts and for more than 
a fertnight without castor oil. Dressings after the first 
fortnight ran out, and were out for some two or three 
days, wool and bandages. 

10587. Is it part of your duty to call attention to that? 
—No, I was not in the surgery at the time, but I went 
for the dressings for the Sister who had charge of eight 
surgical marquees, and there were no dressings to be 
had. 

10588. How do you know these things had fallen out ? 
—Because they were not to be obtained from the sur- 
gery. I went for them myself, and they said they had 
not got them. 

10589. (Dr. Church.) When you were on duty in the 
bell-tents did you ever see any of the Sisters come round 
at night ?—I did on one occasion. 

10590. Only on one occasion?—Yes. They come 
round and brought brandy with them and gave it to the 
patients. 

10591. You were frequently on duty ihere?—Yes, 
several times in the bell-tents. 


10592. And you only saw them that once ?—Yes, that 
is all. ‘ 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. W. Bourxs, called; and Examined. 


10593. (President.) You are a civil compounder ?—Yes. 

10594. With No. 8 Hospital ?—Yes, T came out with it. 

10595. And you have been with it throughout ?—Yes. 

10596. What are your duties ?—At the commencement, 
‘on account of the want of orderlies, I was employed as 
orderly, and I was employed for some time down at the 
ell-tents. 

10597. During what time were you at the bell-tents? 
—I was there for the matter of about a month or so. 


10598. Which month ?—It was about the end of April 
and the beginning of May. 

10599. Will you tell us your experience ?—They were 
very short of different utensils for attending to the 
patients’ wants. There was a lack of chairs to such 
‘an extent thai the men were stooling all over the 
place, some of them trying to get across to the latrines 
and could not get there. There were about two men to 
look after a row of 13 tents, which they could not do very 
well because there were about five or six men in a tent. 
There was a general lack of orderlies altogether to look 
after the bell-tents. 


‘the bell-tents ?—~Yes. 


10600. Have you noticed any Celay in getting the 
patients’ food ?—Yes, there was occasionally a delay, but 
that, I think, was due to want of utensils at the cook- 
house. 

10601. Did anything else strike you about the bell- 
tents ?—Nothing else particularly. 

10602. Did you see anything of the hospital except 
I was night orderly in the mar- 
quees. I had three marquees to look after with about 
24 men, some of them rather serious cases, delirious. 

10603. Were you able to attend to that full number ?— 
Well, hardly. 

10604. Can you tell us anything about your experience 
in the marquees ?—Nothing further than that. 

10605. Did you notice if the men in the bell-tents 
remained long there?—Yes, sometimes they remained 
there a fortnight, and sometimes not quite so long as 
that; but I have known some cases where they have re- 
mained a fortnight. I have known some deaths occur 
there too before they could be removed. 


10606. (Dr. Church.) Have you known a death occur 
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there of a man who has been in for a fortnight /—No. 
The particular man I am referring to was admitted at 
night and died the following day. 

10607. Have you ever known any patient remain in 
the bell-tents for a fortnight and die in them ?—I cannot 
say I have. 

10608. These men who have remained for a fortnight 
and three weeks in the bell-tents, what was the matter 
with them 2—Some of them were slow continuous fever, 
intermittent fever, and there were mild cases of enteric. 

10409. Have you ever known a severe case of enteric 
a fortnight in a bell-tent ?—I do not think I have. 

10510. Have you ever noticed them a week?—No. I 
think about four days would be about the longest I have 
known a severe case remain there, and it has been re- 
moved. 

10611. You were there a month ?—Yes, about a month 
altogether. 

10612. The men in the bell-tents we know had uot 
their clothes changed ?—No. 

10613. And they were not washed about the body? 


Were their faces and hands washed ?—I did not see any 


of them washed. 
10614. Not even the patients?—They ar: generally 
removed to the marquees and then wassed. 
10615. I am speaking of the bell-tents. Were not the 
men washed in the bell-tents if they remained more than 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Corporal Hucu Suerman, R.A.M.C., called ; and Examined. 


10625. (President.) When did you come_out?—I came 
out and joined No. 8 Hospital at Cape ‘iown. 

10626. What are your duties in the hospital?— 
Superintendent-cook or master-cook. 

10627. Have you been attending to the cooking de- 
partment ?—Yes, I have been in the kitchen from the 
time the hospital. started until the 10th June, when 
I was taken sick of enteric fever. 

10628. What can you tell us about the hospital ?— 
I shouid like to tell my own experience of the hospital, 
if. you will let. me. 

10629. Certainly ’—When we came here, the first pa- 


tients were sent to us before we had proper attendance © 


for them, before we had a water-cask even. We had to 
fetch water from the foot of the hill. I daresay you 


have seen the weeping willow trees across there, and . 


we used to get water there. The Engineers sent a 
supply up at the back of the kitchen, where there are 
reservoirs, and that very often used to go dry, and 
the patients had to wait for their breakfasts until a 
quarter to nine, owing to the deficient supply of water. 
That was the cause of the breakfasts being at an 
uregular hour. It was supposed to be at 8 o'clock, 
but it was half an hour or so afterwards, between half 
past eight and a quarter to nine that the breakfasts 
went up. Then dinner usually went up at 1 o’clock. 
At this time there were only 400 patients in the hos- 
pital, and it was easy enough to carry water then, but 
about the Ist or 2nd May, the P.M.O. at Bloemfontein, 
Colonel Exham I think his name is, came to me and 
asked me whether I had proper utensils for cooking for 
910 men. I said “Yes,” as we had at that time plenty. 
We got the hospital filled up and then he came down, 
and said we were taking in 1,000 more patients, or 
600 or 700 at least. We had not cooking utensils for 
them, and could not get them from the Ordnance 
Stores. The boilers issued on the field only hold 100 
pints, and when I had 1,100 in Hospital I had only 
six boilers, and was only able to boil water for 600 
men. We requisitioned the Ordnance Stores, and after 
the lapse of about ten days I got 13 boilers, the most 
T ever had. With these boilers I had to cook, for 1,600 
patients, 2,200 puddings. 


10650. How many boilers ought* you to have ?— 
About 22, but we could. not get the ‘supply from the 
Ordnance Stores owing to the transport on the railway. 
I do not know what was the proper cause of it. Of 
course, we could not send things up at the proper time, 
and the amount.of puddings was entirely out of the 
way. There were about 1,000 pints of beef-tea besides 
that, and tea used to go up about 7 o'clock at night. 
They had four meals a day: they had breakfast and 
dinner and then their extras’about 4 o'clock perhaps 
later if an inefficient supply of water would not permit 
us to do it. There are things in the paper I do not 
think are right. Something appeared in the Bloem- 
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a couple of days or a day ?—I believe they were towards: 
the end, but not at the commencement. i i 

10616. (Dr. Church.) Were you on duty at night in 
the bell-tents ?—Yes. ag 

10617. Did the Sisters ever come round and help you. 
give the patients stimulants and food ?—Yes, they did. — 

10618. How often have you known them do that ?—I. 
only remember them towards the end of the time that L 
was there. 

10619. Did they come more than once? —I have only 
seen them on one occasion that I remember distinctly. 
We were doing about 56 hours’ duty at that time. 

10620. And you were acting as compounder at the 
time +—No, wholly an orderly at that tims. Then, of 
course, when they were supplemented by additional men 
we returned to our own proper duties. 


10621. (President.) Did you know men suffering from 
want of blankets ?—Yes, I believe there was a want of 
blankets at one time. 

10622. I gather from the tone of your answer you do 
not remember personally /—Yes, I remember, I believe, 
one of the civil surgeons complaining at one time about. 
the lack of blankets. : 

10623. You do not know if they were in the stores of 
the hospitals ?—That I could not say. ‘ 

10624. Is there anything~else you have to tell us?—I _ 
think that is about all. 4 


fontein paper with regard to the P.M.O.’s duties, and 
things lke that, and it states the P.M.O. did not go 
round the hospital. I say-he went round every day. 
I worked in the centre of the hospitals where the 
kitchen is, and there was no day when I could not 
see the P.M.O. going round. : 


10631. You have seen him going round?—Yes, every ~ 
day. He visited my kitchen every day and inspected 
it to see that it was clean and the utensils clean. : 

10632. Of course, you cannot speak as to the marquees 
or the bell-tents?—No ; I had nothing practically to do. — 
with the hospital. In fact I do not know one marquee: — 
from the other. a 


106535. Really it comes to this, that so far as any 
delay in the food of the patients came from the kitchen, — 
it was due to your being insufficiently supplied with — 
cooking utensils and water?—Yes; that was the only 
thing that ever stopped us, because we had plenty of — 
provisions, plenty of milk—not fresh milk, but good — 
“‘Tdeal” milk. 4 


10634. It has been complained that very often the 
patients had tinned milk mixed with cold water?—Not — 
sweetened milk. You could not make it with cold 
water. The unsweetened very often, I will admit— — 
it was not cold, but it could mot be said to be very 
hot. It was impossible to do it. ; a 


10635. But you are certain the sweetened milk was 


always mixed with hot water?—Yes; you could not 
take it out of the tins otherwise. aed 


10636. You have a good many under you, have you 
not?—I had only three trained cooks and five regi- 
mental men, ordinary men. . 


10637. What was your proportion for 520 beds?—_ 
Three trained cooks, and men to do washing-up and keep 
the fires going. . ay 

10638. How many?—Say about. five. a 

10639. How many did you have when you had 1,7007 
—No more. I had two \extra regimental men. We ha 
not got the men to have them. The most nights the 
men had in bed was one night in two during the montli 
of May, and very seldom they ever managed two. . 


10640. Was any one of your cooks taken away from 
his ordinary duties for any purpose ?—Not during the 
time I was in charge of the kitchen. During the time 
I was in charge of the kitchen none of my men were 
taken away ; in fact, there was no other trained cook 


in the place. I had all the three cooks there » 
the establishment. ; Rhee. * 


10641. Is there any other information you think you 
could usefully give us?—There might be; I do not 
know. With regard to blankets I have seen in the 
paper that patients could not get blankets—if they 
could not get blankets it was the medical officer’s duty 
to report these things to the P.M.O. It was nob 
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~ thac there should be more trained orderlies. 
John’s men that come over are useful to us to a certain 





‘done. I knew of 100 bales of blankets, consisting of 
25 in each bale, to be lying outside and inside the 
‘Quarter-Master’s store during this time. 


10642. When?—In May. 


10645. You say you have seen plenty of blankets in 
the store?—Yes; and if they were not in the hospital 
it was the medical officer’s duty to see they were there. 
I could not tell you they were there. When a patient 
Benes in the hospital, he had two blankets to start 

10644. Your duties did not take you into that depart- 
‘ment?—No; but I am on the Quarter-Master’s staff in 
the same department. 
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10645. Can you say of your own knowledge you know 


there has always been a sufficiency of blankets in No. A. 


'87—Yes, quite a sufficiency in store. I could not say 
they were in the hospital, but if they were not the 
civilian or military officers in charge were responsible 
for them, and should have seen that patients got their 
blankets, or reported it to the P.M.O. p 


10646. How do you account for the fact that in some 
cases they were asked for, and could not be got?—I 
do not think they were ever asked for. a 


16647. Do you know anything else of your own 
knowledge?—lt is from my own knowledge. I can 
swear on oath what I say. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned until to-morrow at 10 a.m. 
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Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Major Wricut, R.A.M.C., called; and Examined. 


10648. (President.) I believe you have been in medical 


«charge of. St. Michael’s Home?—I have. 


10649. Since it was first established?—No; I took 
over charge from Major MacMunn, when he went up to 
Pretoria. 


10650. What date was that?—On the 1st of July. 


10651. Is there any information you have to give us 
with regard to that Home which you think may be 
useful to us?—All the work has been done quite satis- 
factorily since I have been there. I would suggest 
The St. 


extent, but we have to teach them such a lot. They 
are only taken on for six months, and that means their 
being in the country four months. By the time they 


have to go home and are replaced, they are just getting 
thoroughly useful to us. We have had all necessaries 
since I have been in charge of St. Michael’s Home. 
We have had plenty of milk. 


10652. Was there any matter which you think might 
have afforded grounds of complaint since you have 
been there?—Not the slightest. The only thing was: 
re I rie they put a little too much boracic acid in 
the milk. - 


10653. Mr. Burdeit-Coutts suggested that at St. Mi- 
ckael’s Home enteric and wounded patients were al- 
lowed to remain side by side. Was that so in your 
time ?—Never, in any shape or form. I may mention 
that if some one would form a design for a new 
ambulance wagon I think it would be beneficial. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Colonel F. W. Bryson, called; and Examined. 


10654. (President.) I believe you have been Chief 
Staff Officer at Bloemfontein since the occupation ?— 
Yes, since the Headquarters Staff left here—since 
May. 

10655. What have your duties been as such officer? 
—I am next to the General—I am his principal assis- 
tant in conducting all staff duties—circulating corres- 
pondence, and bringing to his notice anything that 
happens to come under my own notice. 


10656. How far do the hospital arrangements fall 
under your care?—Very little, except that communt- 
cations passed through me. Every communication 
passes through me to the General ; all communications 
are addressed to me for him. Of course, no one 
addresses the General personally, all the commant- 
cations are addressed to the Chief Staff Officer. 


10657. With reference to hospital matters, what kind 
of communications would you receive—requisitions? 
—Not so much requisitions; they would come under 
the head of “B” duties. Mine are principally matters 
of discipline—irregularities, such as thefts, or intem- 
perance amongst the orderlies, or supplying orderlies 
to the hospital from our own men. I deal with all 


those sorts of questions. I could have little or nothing 


to do with visiting hospitals unless when accompanying 
the General. 


10658. Have you received many complaints since you 
have been in office here with regard to the conduct of 
doctors ?—We have received complaints, not so much 
professionally as in social matters. 

10659. I do not think we need go into that ?—They 
were not cases of professional inability, bat connected 
with some row or something social. 

10660. Would the same apply to the nurses ?—The 
only case with regard to the nurses that came before 
us was an accusation made by a medical officer in the 
Dame’s Institute against a nurse. But he wrote an 
apology, and the General sent him away. The matter 
was enquired into most carefully, and there was not 
the slightest atom of evidence to support the charge. 


10661. Did you have many complaints against the 
orderlies ?—Lately, since Bloemfontein has been sup- 
plied with drink, there have been a great many cases 
of men getting drunk; but there have been very tow 
cases of misconduct amongst them. 


10662. Have there been cases of orderlies being in- 
toxicated when on duty ?—We have had a few cases of 
that, that is to say, men who should be on duty at a 
certain time have been found to be intoxicated. But 
those cases have only occurred quite lately. At one 
time there was no drink to be had in the place for love 
or money. Of late, a great deal has come up in some 
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way or other; and although soldiers are not allowed 
to buy drink, they get it in some way or another. 


10663. When you say of late, you mean during when? 
—During the last month. 


10664. Before that there was substantially no drink 
to be got ?—It was as rare as possible to hear of any 
of them getting intoxicated. 


10665. Is there any information you can give which 
you think would be useful to us for the purposes of 
this Inquiry ?—I think the General can give you the 
best information, and for this reason he visited a hos- 
pital nearly every day, taking them in turn. I, having 
very heavy duties, seldom accompanied him. His 
Aide-de-Camp went with him. I carried on all his 
office work. He saw everything. 


10666. Therefore, personally, you have very little in- 
formation which would be useful to us ?—That is so, 
because mine is principally office work. When we 
marched in here from Paardeberg with the field hos- 
pitals the rail was not open. 


10667. You had only field hospitals ?—We had only 
field hospitals. The 13th and the 18th Brigade Field 
Hospitals, which came in with General Kelly-Kenny's 
Division, were, of course, very. overcrowded. We could 
not possibly avoid it, because there were no tents up. 
They had a few tents which they carried with them. 
The field hospital which would hold at ordinary times 
about a hundred had to accommodate double, and 
sometimes treble. That lasted about a fortnight, 
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until the line was opened and the tents were gots. 
up. ; 
10668. I suppose you did not know of your own 
inspection and knowledge the condition of the field 
hospitals at the time you mention ?—I had to deal with 
them on the march, and everywhere. In my opinion 
they seemed to be uncommonly well managed. There 
never was a complaint which was brought as a com— 
plaint. They complained here of being overcrowded, 
but it was impossible to avoid it. It was impossible: 
to take a number of houses at the time, because the- 
personnel would not admit of the distribution. For 
instance, the field hospital had its own personnel, and 
it could not be divided up into several places. Major 
Gubbins was the P.M.O. of this Division. He knows 
the whole situation with regard to the first three or 
four months at Bloemfontein. He is at Pretoria now. 


10669. I think we know fairly well that in the march 
to Paardeberg, the difficulties as to carriage must have 
been very great /—They were. 


10670. Things had to be cut down to the minimum ? 
—They had to be cut down to the very lowest possible. 
We had to carry ten days’ provisions for the troops, 
and to carry ten days’ provisions for that large force: 
of three columns marching on three roads required. 
an enormous amount of transport. 

10671. You had substantially no base?—We had’ 
none. We had left our base behind. We were cut off 
from Kimberley. We carried our sick and all; no 
one could be left behind. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Major-General G. T. Preryaway, C.B., called; and Examined. 


10672. (President.) I believe you are the Miltary 
Governor of Bloemfontein?—I am. 


10673. Since what date ?—Since the 14th of March. 


10674. Do you know anything about the selection of 
buildings in this town for hospital purposes ?—Only s0 
far as those I was consulted about being evacuated. 
I was asked for certain buildings for hospitals, and it 
was my duty to see that they were handed over to the 
military when I was asked. 


10675. Do you know if any buildings, other than 
those which were in fact taken, were considered ?—I 
never heard anything about that. 


10676. You never heard about the churches or the 
Cathedral ?—The subject was never brought before. me. 
I know nothing about that. Ican tell you the buildings 
which I had something to do with giving over. 


10677. We know the buildings that were taken. On 
whom would the duty fall of commandeering in a town 
like this after its occupation ?—When the headquarters 
were here, as they were at that time, the Juty, as a 
rule, would be assigned to the Provost-Marshal. 


10678. He would be under the Military Governor, 
would he not?—Not then. I have a Provost-Marshai 
under me. When I left here he would do all that 
sort of thing for me. At the time headquarters were 
here there was another Provost-Marshal—that is to 
say, the head Provost-Marshal—mine is only an 
assistant. He worked in my building where J was, 
and he would probably have consulted me at once about 
any buildings that he wished to take up. 


10679. I am not thinking of buildings. What I want 
to know is who would be the person to decide whether 
or not there should be commandeering for such things 
as beds, milk—things of that sort ?—-It is rather difficult 
to answer that. When we came here first the idea was 
to respect the property of everybody as far as possible. 


10680. I can quite understand why you may not have 
commandeered ; my first question was—upon whom did 
the responsibility rest of saying things should be com- 
mandeered ?—If it had been put to me that certain things 


yeere wanted, I should have taken steps to commandeer 
em. 


10681. It would rest with you ?—I think so. 
10682. I think so too. Were you ever told there was 


(The witness withdrew.) 


order, and keep order in the town. 


an insufficiency of beds for the hospitals ?—I was asked 
to advertise for beds as a charity—which I did. 

10683. But do you know, so far as buying beds was. 
concerned, that they could not get sufficient ?—I heard. 


there was a great scarcity. 


10684. Were there not a lot of empty houses in Bloem- 
fontein at that bime?—There were some empty houses. 

10685. Can you tell me why these beds were not com 
mandeered ?’—There were very few. ; 

10686. Was it tried? I am _ told that there were 
several houses /—No large houses that I know of. 

10687. But there were numerous private houses 
empty ?—The houses are all of a very small class here. 

10688. They must have had ‘beds of sorts /—Perhaps. 
one or two here and there. I do not think you would. 
have got any large number. 

10689. Was it called to 
cannot say that it was. 


10690. Did you consider it?—I had a great many 
things to do. 


10691. Simply answer that you did not. I suppose: 


your attention?—No; L 


that is what it comes to?—You do not know my position. 


here. It is purely civl. Though I am Military 
Governor, it is a civil administration. 


10692. Still, if you thought it had been necessary for 


the troops you would have commandeered ?—I should: 


have done my best. 


ee It did not occur to you?—I do not think it 
id. 


se There was a great deficiency of fresh milk ?—~ 
es. 


10695. We have had ewdence from people who have 


told us that the inhabitants received fresh milk all the 
time, and that they were themselves supplied. Do you 


knon ‘how it was that milk wag allowed to be received 


by them, and that the sick were allowed to go with- 


out ?—I cannot tell you at all. Whenever the P.M.O. 
came to me for anything I always gave him every assis- 
tance I could. I was put in here to restore law and 
rd I was to erect the 
civil machinery as soon as possible. 

_ 10696. IT can well imagine that you must have had an 
infinity of duties to perform. Of course we want to find 
out if we can how far it was that these things were not 
commandeered ?—I understand what you mean. 


\ 
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Surgeon-General Witson, called; and Examined. 


10697. (President.) You are, I believe, the Principal 
Medical Officer in South Africa ?—I am. 


10698. Is Natal under your charge?—It is; but I 
have practically relegated all my power to the P.M.O. 
there, because I have not been able to go there. 

10699. Who is P.M.O. there?—Colonel Gallwey. I 
attend to all his wants. I grant him everything I can 
that he asks me. I give him every assistance, and I 
meet him occasionally. 

10700. I want to get a little more clearly in my mind 
than I have at’ present information about medical units 
for the army. Your chief unit ts per Army Corps, is it 
not /—Yes ; the medical units commence at the regiments 
practically. That is the first ground work we go upon. 
There is one medical officer for each regiment, or for 
each brigade of artillery. ‘The orderlies come from the 
regiments. 

10701. Is the number fixed ?—It is stated in the book 
somewhere. 


10702. I want to get it clearly if I can in a short form. 
Lam speaking of a regiment on the march. What accom- 
panies it—apart from the brigade?—First there is the 
regimental medical assistant—one medical officer. He 
gets a non-commission officer and orderly. His cart and 
his tent is all supplied by the regiment. Some regiments 
do a little more than others. We have to supply the 
medical officer with the medical equipments—that is a 
pair of field panniers. 

10705. That is regimental ?—Yes. 

10704. Then we come to a brigade ?—Yes; and then 
we have a field hospital and bearer company to each 
brigade. 

10705. I will state it shortly, so that you can check 
me. A bearer company has 10 ambulances and three 
medical officers ?—Yes. - 

10706. And how many men?—TI think the total is 
about 64 men. Kach field hospital prepares for 100 
men. 

10707. And has five medical officers and 355 men?— 
Four medical officers and one quarter-master. 

10708. And two luggage carts and two supply carts ?— 
Yes. 

10709. When you come to the division you throw in 
something extra?—We throw in another field hospital. 

10710. And when you come to the Army Corps you 
throw in another ?—Yes. 

10711. Let me ask you a leading question at the out- 
set ; do you think that that is a sufficient allowance ?— 
It is very hard to say that. It is always governed by 
military necessities. We have to build up according 
to what has been found possible. I should like to have 
more. I myself think the bearer companies and field 
hospitals ought to be larger; but as the military 
necessity always governs the case we always cut down. 
We have to go on the scale of other armies. 

10712. The military officer wants to cut down the im- 
pediments as much as possible ?—Yes. 

10713. In the campaign did you fall short of your 


- medical units in any respect? I mean when they landed, 


and not what you had when you got into the field ?— 
Kach brigade and each division when it landed came 
with its proper complement. The first five divisions 
were particularly good. After that we were practically 
at the end of our reguiarly trained men and trained 
officers. The sixth was very mixed, but after the sixth 
Division we practically had almost nothing, and we were 


_ generally ordered to supply a few R.A.M.C. non-com- 


and indifferent. 


missioned officers or men from our existing units in 
South Africa. 

10714. In fact, your supply of efficient and trained 
men was up to the wants of two Army Corps, but not 
beyond ?—Not beyond, and practically no reserves. We 
could not fall ‘back on anything. 

10715. Then you had to do the best you could ?—Yes. 
We took everybody offered to us. 

10716. You got civil surgeons as far as you could ?— 
Yes, retired surgeons. I ttook everybody—bad, good, 


10717. Did the regiments which did not come from 
England—the Colonials—each bring a unit ?—They only 
broncht their own regimental unit. 
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10718. Was it sufficient?—No, With 
nf New South Wales they sent two ambulances. 


They 
were very good. 


They called them half ambulances. 


the exception Surgeon-Gen, 
Wilson. 


They first sent one half, and then I telegraphed for them 4 Sept. 1900. 


to send the other half. 


10719. None of the other Colonials brought their 
medical units ?—No. 


10720. Then you had to make them up ?—Yes. They 
were thrown at me as they went into the field. I got no 
warning. The only way I could do it was to take away 
the extra field hospitals and distribute them. I raised 
bearer companies in this country. 


10721. The same remark would apply to the men raised 
here?—It would—only rather worse, because when they 
were raising the men here I was led to understand that 
they did not want any—that they were doing everything 
themselves. The fact is they did everything themselves 
regimentally, and did it very well, but they never thought 
of a hospital, and I had to take them. Of course, I 
grasped that very early, but they never told me. 


10722. Would what you said as to medical units apply 
ae the Militia?—They all came out with their medical 
officer. 


10723. The result of that was that after your Army 
came to be increased largely beyond the two Army Corps 
you started undermanned /—Absolutely undermanned, so 
far as officers and trained orderlies which I could depend 
upon were concerned—I had not got any. 


10724. We will first deal with matters at the base—at 
Cape Town. We have visited the hospitals andi have had 
a considerable amount of evidence. concerning them, but 
there is one question I should like to ask you with regard 
to Wynberg. A lady has made several general complaints 
with regard to that hospital with which I need not trouble 
you for the moment, but she appears to have been pre- 
vented going into that hospital. Can you tell me, in the 
first place, how that arose?—In the first place she was 
allowed in by ‘Colonel Stevenson while I was up country. 
She was told she might go there two days a week, but 
she went every day. She went when she liked. She got 
on very badly with the Sisters. She got the Queen’s 
chocolates into her hands. The head nursing sister wrote 
a letter saying she would not receive the Queen’s choco- 
iates from her. The matter was referred to me. I 
suggested that Mrs, Chamberlain should leave the Queen’s 
chocolates for these ladies in the medical officer’s hands, 
and that he should pass them on. That was done. 


10725. Why was there an objection to her delivering 
the chocolates?—I cannot say, except that they got on 
very badly. They said she interfered with them in every 
way, and that she ought not to have been there. I do 
not like to repeat tittle-tattle. I never met Mrs. Cham- 
berlain or spoke toher. I kept out of the way. I heard 
from the Sisters that she wanted to be Lady Superinten- 
dent. 

10726. Friction arose between them ?—Yes, very great 
friction. 

10727. We are not concerned with personal disputes, 
but we would like to find out if there was any real 
cause of complaint with regard to that hospital ?—I 
received a second communication charging Mrs. Cham- 
berlain with having given things to enteric patients. 
Two men who were doing very well—convalescents— 
suddenly became ‘bad ; they nearly died. It turned out 
that Mrs. Chamberlain had given them cakes and other 
things. The whole of the correspondence is in the 
Central Registry at Cape Town. There was great over- 
lapping in the distribution of tobacco. Some of the 
men were suffering from nicotine poisoning. I saw 
it, and drew the attention of the medical officer to it. 
He said he could not help it. I told him to try and 
stop it. He thereupon wrote to Mrs. Chamberlain 
asking her not to give the men anything without his 
knowledge. That is all he wrote. He wrote a very 
civil letter. She turned back the corner of that letter 
and wrote on it that she would. He wrote a second 
time saying, “I must ask you not to do it. The Regu- 
lations of the Army not only say it must go through me, 
but the Surgeon-General insists that it must.” Mrs. 
Chamberlain wrote on the back of that letter too. This, 
(handing same to the President) is a copy of the letter 
made by General Sir Forestier-Walker. 

RR 


Swrgeon-Gen. 


Wilson. 


4 Sept. 1900. 
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10728. Is this a copy of what she wrote ?—That is 
a copy of what she wrote to Colonel Grier. Colonel 
Grier was the Registrar there. I may mention that when 
the lady knew the use that would be made of the 
letters she demanded them back. An officer at Cape 
own, a friend of hers, asked for them back. 

10729. You had better read the copy of the letter /— 
Ic is as follows: —“‘I will take round cigarettes to each 
Lut myself to-morrow, so you need not worry them. 
‘Tell Colonel Anthonisz I have only enough for my own 
personal distribution. Surgeon-General be blowed, 
I am going to give the men cigarettes to-morrow, and 
if Colonel Anthonisz does not like it, he can complain 
to Wilson.” 

10730. Did anything else transpire ?—Another com- 
plaint came in to me about her interfering with the 
treatmen:—taking off a dry ice-bag and putting it on 
wet, and a few other little things like that. 

10731. We have heard about that?—I was appealed 
t> by No. 1 General Hospital to know what was to be 
dene. If it had been a man they said they could have 
put him out, but a lady they could not. I went to the 
Engineers and asked them to put up a fence round 
Nc. 1 General Hospital. There was no fence round 
the other general hospitals, and none was ever required. 
We put up a fence and put sentries round it. The 
next thing I heard was that Mrs. Chamberlain and 
ancther lady had forced the sentry, and got into the 
officers’ wards. I never gave an order to exclude her. 
T simply said, “Carry out the Regulations.” The Regu- 
lations state that nobody is to go into the hospital 
without the permission of the medical officer in charge. 
I gave no orders. The next thing I got was an order 
from Lord Roberts to exclude Mrs. Chamberlain from 
all hospitals in future. That is the end of it. I did 
nos communicate with Lord Roberts about it. 


1C732. I think we.have had sufficient about that lady : 
we will pass on to more important matters. I think 
you have yourself inspected the base hospitals!—I 
have, over and over again. 


10733. Did you find anything in them which you 
thought might be a serious cause of complaint ?—Never. 
I saw them from the commencement. I helped to 
build them up. I was at Cape Town the whole time. 


10734. (Professor Cunningham.) It has been stated 
in evidence with regard to the base. hospitals that you 
were personally dissatisfied with Woodstock: is that 
the case?—When I was there I had the draingup and 
examined. What I thought about it was that it was 
such a lovely place for taking patients from the side 
of the train. 


10735. You were able to make such changes as would 
satisfy you that it was all right?—I was. 


10755. (President.) Tn fact, Woodstock has auswered 
very well, has it not?—It has answered very well. It 
has never been a show hospital—we nad to go im for 
show in this country—but it has been a good hospital. 


10757. Coming to the preparations for the advance—- 
ot course, when the advance was contemplated, you 
had to consider how you would provide for hospitals 
on the line of communication ?—Yes. 


16758. Could you state shortly what steps you took? 
General Methuen’s advance was the first, was it not ?— 
Yes. General Methuen’s advance gave me practically 
no trouble. I had gone up country early in November, 
and I looked at all the hospitals and saw what they 
were. I was told by the Chief of Staff that I need 
not make any arrangements on the Orange River, that 
is would be only a very temporary thing, that Lord 
Methuen would go up and relieve Kimberley, come 
back again, and the line would be closed up. But I 
went up. Lord Methuen’s force had its full equip- 
ment; 1t went in with its three field hospitals and 
bearer companies. There was not an officer or man 
short. I went up behind it and remained at the 
Orange River. I moved up three hospitals to the 
Orange River. There was Major Greenway’s hospital 
which was raised here at the Cape. ‘There was Major 
Birch’s hospital ; and Major Murray’s “hospital there 
teniporarily. It belonged afterwards to the Highland 
Brigade. There were three hospitals. As soon as the 
first: fighting commenced at Belmont, I saw it was very 
much worse than I had been led to believe, so I tele- 
graphed down at once .for a part of No. 3 General 
Hospital—part of it was down at Cape Town—to come 
to.me. I got up tents, ‘and everything, and I was 
able to receive about 600 sick and wounded at 
ange River. I had not bedsteads, but I had any 
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amvont of hay, and I had any number of blankets. 
I made the men very comfortable. I had two hospital 
treins, Nos. 2 and 3, plying on the line. They actually 
went up to the field of battle, and brought down the 
wounded. That was the preparation I made. 
10739. It cumes to this, that you have not had any 
substantial complaints with regard to the care of the 
sicx and wounded during that advance?—There never 
was a substantial complaint made. I believe every 
officer and man said it was well done. 
10740. That brings me to Lord Roberts’s first ad- 
vance for the relief of Kimberley. I think it is com- 
ron knowledge that they had to make a very rapid 
advance ?—Yes, very rapid. A 
10741. Was it with reference to that advance that 
the Order of the 29th of January, 1900,* by Lord 
Kitchener as Chief Officer of the Staff was made ?—It 
was, 
' 10742. Were you consulted about that?—I was asked © 
to put in my minimum demands for a short expedition 
of four or five days. I never was told where it was 
going, but I guessed it was for the relief of Kimberley. 
I had the whole table in my head, and Isat down and 
wrote out the whole table. They looked at it and said, 
“That is the same as the book.” I said, “Yes,-that is” 
my minimum.” Then they told me they could not 
draw them. ia 


10743. You asked for what is laid down in the book? 
—Yes. That is cut down to the minimum. I do not 
know any other minimum. 


10744. Then the military authorities said they could 
not do it ?They said, “We cannot draw your wagons.” 
I said, “If you cannot they will have to stay behind, — 
and I will do my best with what you do draw for me.” — 


10745. It was with reference to that advance, or 
future advances, that this Order of the 29th of January, — 
1900,* was drawn up?—Yes. It was only for short 
expeditions. I was distinctly told it was a necessity. — 
I may say that I never agreed to it. 


10746. That did, of course, seriously cut down the, 
hospital attendants—using a short phrase ?—Not hospi 
tal assistants—the materials. a 


10747. It cut down the ambulances from ten to two! 
to each brigade ?—Yes. Y 


10748. What other curtailment was there ?—We had 
to cut down the tents. I left it to each medica! officer 
to take as much as he could on the reduced scale. a 

10749. They were cut down very considerably ?—Very 
considerably. With regard to medicines and dressings, - 
I think they were all right. They all said they were 
able to just get through. When I found out where the 
advance was I had the complete running of hospital 
trains in my hands. I ran hospital trains up the 
Modder River with stores of medicines and medical 
appliances. I had a medical officer at Jacobsdal 
who received all this; and as each convoy went on, 
although I was not granted a wagon, they went after the 
wagons, and put on boxes of dressings and medicines 
addressed to the P.M.O. They were all delivered. — 

10750. Where did you expect in that advance to Kim-_ 
berley that the wounded would be carried to ?—I was_ 
always looking forward to take them on to the Modder. 
I knew they would make a detour. I knew they woulc 
do that on account of the wagons. I also knew they 
would hit the railway again. I was only contemplating 
the relief of Kimberley at that time. I did not know 
they were going across the country ; I was never told. 


10751. Kimberley was relieved ?—Yes. 


10752. What did you do then in Kimberley ?—I threw 
in as much material and medical appliances as 
I could. We took away the sick, and brought them 
down to Wynberg. 


_ 10753. You had means of bringing them down from 
Kimberley ?—As soon as the line was opened. . 


10754. That was not very long afterwards ?—No. 


10755. Were you able to sufficiently look after the 
sick and wounded in Kimberley during that advance? 
—For a short time no doubt at Kimberley they we 
pressed, and I had to send up a medical officer ([ cow 
not go up myself) to see about it. 


10756. There would be a shortage ?—I do not thi 
there was a shortage, but they were not well-organis 
hospitals. They took advantage of everything as th 
do in war, and took plenty of houses. I think the thing 
turned out fairly well. o 


| 





*Vide Appendix—Bedford 4. 
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10757. You think that, so far as the advance on Kim- 
berley was concerned, the sick and wounded were 
looked after notwithstanding the rapidity of the 
advance ?—Decidedly I do. 


10758. Of course, when once these advanves were 
taking place, you had to bear in mind the problem of 
forwarding from your base, as much as you could, the 
beds and medical comforts, and so forth ?—Yes. 


10759. That lasted all through the campaign ?—Yes. 


10760. Was there any arrangement made as to priority 
of goods being sent up from the base to the front ?— 
Provisions had always priority. If we wanted to send 
up anything we always had to get special orders for it, 
and specify how many trucks, and even when we got 
that special order it was very often cancelled five or six 
hours afterwards for military reasons. 


10761. Were you consulted as to the order in which 
medical things were taken up ?—I always initiated how 
they went up. I said, “I want to send up so much,” 
and I would have to telegraph to the Chief of the Staff 
for it. 


— 10762. Are you of opinion that the medical equip- 
ments were sent up as expeditiously as could be, having 
‘regard to military exigencies? Were you satisfied ?—I 
think I may say I am satisfied. Very often when I was 
_telegraphing for priority I knew at the same time there 
certainly was not more than a day’s provisions in 
‘Bloemfontein. 


10763. Have you been to Kimberley ?—No, never. 


10764. Have you had any complaints from Kimber- 
ley 2—No, none from my own people. 


10765. Now we come to the advance which led to the 
capture of Bloemfontein. Let it be treated as one 
advance, including the fight at Paardeberg and so forth. 

We know that from a military point of view that was a 
very serious move, a very dashing move, which suc- 
ceeded, but, of course, from the medical point of view it 
caused great risk ?—Very great risk. 

10766. The army was practically “in the air” during 

the advance; it had no base, and you had no means of 
preparing for the wounded on that march, except with 
regard to the men accompanying the force ?—That is so. 


10767. Do you know what provision was in fact made 
per regiment or per brigade?—There was always a 
medical ofticer for each regiment. 


10768. That was kept up?—Yes. And when the 
treops went on that Paardeberg march they telegraphed 
_to me for six more medical officers, and I sent them 
eighteen. They commenced with eighteen more than 
they asked for in that march to Paardeberg. 
10769. The ambulances were cut down from ten to 
two /—Yes. 
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10770. Were the bearer companies cut down !—The 
bearer companies have the ambulances. 


10771. They were not cut down in stretchers ?—No. 


10772. Nor in numbers?—No. The wagons of the 
bearer companies and field hospitais were naived, and 
_ farther the ambulance wagons, as distinct from the 
other wagons, were only two to each bearer company, 
instead of ten. 


10775. So that, in fact, if there had been a great num- 

ber of sick and wounded during the advance they must 

have ibeen sent down in ox-wagons, so far as they could 
be got ?—There was no other way of doing it. 


_ 10774. And that, of course, necessitated suffering ?— 
Tt did, and there were no houses in the country. These 
little Boer houses are not any good. 


10775. Did you make any preparations during that 
advance, as to where the wagons might bring down the 
sick and wounded ?—Oh, yes, we were in communication 
with them all the time through Jacobsdal. I knew 
every day where they were. 

_ 10776. Did you begin preparing?—There were the 
empty wagons coming back after taking up food. 

10777. At Modder River ?—Yes. 

__,_ 10778. And from there you were able to accommodate 
them 1—Yes. 

_ 10779. They had to suffer only in getting to Modder 
_ River ’—Yes, I brought them all in hospital trains. 


| 10780. Do you know of your own knowledge that 


during that ‘advance 
selected *—That is all. 


; 


only very healthy men were 
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10781.-So as to minimise the risk of men falling ill 
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during the march?—Yes. There was an Army Order. 
It was put in at my instigation before they went on 
the march that the men should be divided into those 
fit for garrison duty and those fit for the field. 
10782. Was there much overcrowding at Modder 
Rute “Bej Sige 
River?—I think not. They came in in convoys, and 
were taken away as quick as they came in, in wagons. 
10783. The wounded, especially at Paardeberg, were 
very numerous /—Very numerous. 
10784. Knteric, shortly after, was very prevalent, 
was 1b nob’—Very. 
16785. Had you anticipated that there would have 
been such an outbreak cf enteric /—I was always look- 
ing forward to an outbreak of enteric, but I never 
theught it would be so virulent or so sudden. 


10786. Was it the time of year in this district dumng 
which enteric is very prevalent ?—it was. 

10787. You had anticipated a certain amount of cases ? 
——-We had, and I warned medical_officers beforehand 
about it—that that was one of the diseases they had to 
leok gor. 

10788. It exceeded your expectations?—It did in its 
suddemness, and going into one position, as it were— 
sticking to Bloemfontein practically. 

10789. Was it of a virulent type?—The early cases 
were very virulent. Those on the Modder were very 
virulent. The first month afterwards it lightened off. 

10790. Was it accompanied with much diarrhoea ?— 
No. 

10791. That fact mitigated to a certain extent the 
absence of bed-pans that we have heard of —It did. I 
knew of the absence of bed-pans, but it was always made 
light of more or less on account of that. Where there 
was diarrhoea we generally considered that it was due to 
error of diet, too much milk, or something else. 

10792. As soon as Bloemfonteim was occupied the 
field hospitals were pushed up into Bloemfontein, I 
suppose ?—Yes. 

10793. How many field hospitals were there there? 
They had, of course, to do the whole of the work at 
first /—Yes. 

10794. You had the 12th Brigade Field Hospital—the 
19th ?—I forget all of them. 

10795. You had many ?—Yes. 

10796. Ihe Guards and Highlanders, and, I think, 
some others /—Yes. 

10797. Of course each of those was greatly over- 
crowded ?—Greatly overcrowded—not in the early part, 
lut as they went on they were greatly overcrowded. 





1C€798. And there must have been suffering ?—There 
was. 

10799. Can you tell me who was the P.M.O. of the 
Field Hospital of the 12th Brigade, because Mr. Bur- 
dett-Coutts complained of that hospital ?—Colonel Gub- 
bins, who is now up at Pretoria. He is temporarily 
appointed P.M.O. at Pretoria now. 

10800. Have you heard many complaints about the 
12th Brigade?—I have not. 

10801. Nor of any of the field hospitals]—No. I 
knew they were overcrowded. 

10802. These field hospitals were not equipped for 
stationary hospitals?—No, they were not. 

10803. But they had to be used as stationary hospi- 
tals They had. 

10804. In a field hospital you do not provide for hos- 
pital clothing for the men to change their khakis ?— 
Never. 

10805. In these field hospitals the men had to remain 
in their khakis ?—According to regulation we do not 
provide hospital clothing in the field hospitals, but I 
gave each field hospital 100 suits, which I got from the 
Red Cross Society. 

10806. How long after the occupation of Bloemfon- 
tein was that?—It was not very long, but 100 suits 
was nothing. 

10807. Substantially, the men nad to remain in ther 
khaki ?—Yes. 

10808. Do you think you might have got that clotiun’ 
up before, or if not, why not?—If you want to get up 
clothing you would want to get up everything, bed- 
steads, bedding, and everything. 

10809. The same observation might apvly to bedding, 
Led-pans, feeding-eups, and so forth ?—It would. I have 
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seen a great number of these men in_the field hospi 
jals. I do not want to minimise anything, but I have 
gone over them and looked at them, and examined them 
when they were down with enteric. They were all 
rolled up in their blankets asleep, and they got on 
marvellously well. ‘They simply sleep, sleep, sleep, 
and I cannot recall now any case of diarrhoea in those 
field hospital tents. 


10810. The tents were, 
They were. 

10811. The men had to remain for some time 
khaki, with their bodies practically unwashed ?—Yes. 

10812. No doubt great hardships were endured /— 
Great hardships. 

10813. And those hardships were increased by the 
want of change of clothing, and want of bed-pans, and 
wanrt of some few other necessaries. Had you always 
sufficient blankets ?—I think we had. 


10814. There is some evidence that in some cases 
blankets were not immediately forthcoming, but were 
you aware of any want of blankets im Bloemfontein ? 
—I was not. 

10815. There appears to have been, judging from some 
evidence we have received, chiefly from the Ordnance 
here, always a sufficiency of blankets in_ store t—I be- 
lieve there was always a sufficiency. I went to the 
Ordnance, I remember distinctly, and they said,“ We have 
an enormous number. You can draw as many as you 
like.” 

10816. But there do appear cases in which blankets 
were wanted and were not forthcoming immediately— 
no5 for any length of time, so far as 1 remember the 
evidence?—I think the explanation of that is the want 
of transport. If a hospital had its own cart that it 
could send down to the Ordnance there would be no 
delay at all. 

10817. Do you think it was practicable to have got 
up those things that were needed to Bloemfontein be- 
fore they were got up?—I cannot say that. For in- 
stance, L ordered up the hospitals in bulk, hospital by 
hospital, at a time. Then it is the duty of the Ord- 
nance to have a reserve wherever they got to. My 
duty is to order up the hospitals. 

10818. Was there any place near Bloemfontein at 
which you might previously thave fixed a hospital and 
prepared there for the sick and wounded during the 
advayce?—The nearest place I could put it was at 
Naauwpoort, and that hospital was nearly captured. 
The enemy got round Naauwpoort, and that was the 
furthest part it could go to. ‘The ladies had to leave 
Naauwpoort while Lord Roberts was in the Free State. 


10819. You had considered that possibility ?—Yes. 


10820. And you found it was impracticable ?—I could 
not do it. 


16821. You were bound to send up to Bloemfontein ? 
—yYes. Naauwpoort was the highest place I could go 
to, and I nearly lost a general hospital. These fixed 
hospitals do not come under the Geneva Convention. 


10822. There is one particular field hospital I want 
to enquire about because we have. had some special 
evidence about it, viz., the Glen. Did you go and see 
the Glen Hospital /—No, but I know it well. 

10823. Complaint has been made that it was pitched 
in a hollow, down which there was a considerable 
drainage, and the consequence was the men in that, 
as in other field hospitals, had to le upon blankets and 
waterproofs, and that under the waterproofs there was 
miidew or fungus growing?—I think you will get the 
answer to that in Pretoria. That is the 14th Field 
Hospital, and Major Franklin is in charge of it. 

10824. He selected the site ?—Yes. 


10825. You did not personally inspect the hospital of 
the 12th Brigade, I think ?—No, I did not. 


10826. The steps you took, as I understand, to relieve 
the field hospitals were two: you ordered the general 
hospitals up from the base ?—Yes. ; 


10827. And you get buildings prepared here ?—~Yes. 


10828. We have seen and inspected them: you have a 
variety of buildings here?—They were selected by my 
representative here—Colonel Stevenson. 


10829. We need not trouble you abcut those buildings, 
but it has been suggested by some of the witnesses that 
she jeg et pe etc other buildings, such as churches 
an. e Town . Colonel Ste ba’ jud 
ek. venson probably judged 


of course, overcrowded ?— 
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16830. You had nothing to do with ithat?—No. At 
the same time, I would not approve of churches. I 
think churches make bad hospitals. 

10831. On what ground ?—Their ventusation is always — 
bad. You will see them up at Kroonstad. For in- 
stance, I organised Kroonstad more or Jess. You will 
see the church there with the windows broken by my 
orders. ‘a 

10832. You, of course, have not inspected the hos- 
pitals yourself here at Bloemfontein ?—Yes, over and 
over again, 

10833. From the early periods ?—Yes. 

10834. Did you ever find anything to complain of in” 
any of those hospitals?—I came up on the 2drd April, 
and inspected them all. 

10835. As early as that ?—Yes. 

10836. And how did you find the men there ?—They 
were all in beds. Some of them were only stretcher 
beds, but they were beds, and they had bedding. 

10837. Were there sufficient doctors and orderlies?— 
There were not sufficient trained orderlies, but there 
was a sutticiency of orderlies. 

10838. Did you think they were sufficient in number 
to fairly well look after the men there !—Yes, but there” 
was a terrible amount of extra work on the part of the 
medical officers. They had to make up for the deficiency 
by seeing after the orderlies. It was done in that way, 
by overworking the medicai staff. \ 

10839. Do you think the“men in those hospitals suf- 
fered /—They did not. ? 

16840. It has been suggested that you might have 1 
got more nurses and doctors up earlier than you did «— — 
With regard to nurses, I got a telegram from Lord 
tcberts saying that he wanted 30 nurses, I sent him up 
32. 1 got them up before the railway was declared to 
be open. The Director of Railways got them across the 

range River by rope or some other way- They came — 
up here, I think, on the 24th and 25th March. We 
engaged nurses here. I sent up word to take advan-_ 
tage of everything. At the end of March they had 56 — 
nurses here working. That was before there was great 
stress. I sent up nurses during the whole of April, 
till they sent word to me that they could not put them 
up. There were two difficulties with regard to nurses | 
—accommodation, it is very hard to accommodate them 
——and there were no servants in this country. = 

10841. You could not bring up nurses in large quanti-_ 
ties because you had not sufficient means to accommo ; 
date them?—I could not accommodate them. 

10842. Major Bedford has put in this document, giving 
the number of nursing sisters in Bloemfontein during 
March and April,* which you prepared ?—Yes, it Was _ 
prepared in my office. aM 

10843. You are able to say this is a correct 
list ?—I believe so. It is absolutely correct for March. 


10844. And with regard to April it is approximatel y 
cerrect?—It is. It is more likely an under estimate 
than anything else. Be 

10845. You were undermanned. with regard to doc- 
tors, were you not?—I was undermanned in army doc-— 
tors but not in civil surgeons. 

10846. You got enough of those?—Yes, I always had 
some of those in hand. } 

10847. Some of them were very much overworked, 
were they not?—Everyone was overworked here more 
or less for a while, but I poured in a great number. — 

10848. Do you think that you might have got more 
doctors up more quickly than you did?—1 do not think 
I could. ae 

10849. With regard to the general hospitals that came 
up, had you any knowledge of the fact that in two of 
them the personnel was severed from the equipment ?— 
Yes, that is very often the case. ‘ 

16850. Could not that have been avoided ?—The rail 
way always do it, as a rule; it is done constantly. It 
was done going up with No. 2 General Hospital © 
Pretoria. , me , 

10851. Why was that?—On account of the stress om 
the railway. They say they cannot send up so many 
wagons. They take off the wagons belonging to the 
general hosp‘tal, and put on food or ammunition of 
semething of that kind. |Our men have not carriages 
for themselves, and instead of riding on the top 
their own equipment in open trucks they go on te 
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_ top of other equipment or ammunition, or tins of beef, 


or anything. 
10852. When you found the sick and wounded were 


more than your staff could deal with, did you take 


any steps to get more civil docturs sent out from Hng- 
lanad’!—I did. 

10853. How?—When I came up here I asked for 
dour more general hospitals to be sent up—that was 
early in April—two for this place and two for Natal. 

10854. Did you ask for some civil doctors ?—Yes. 

10855. Did they send you as many as you wanted /— 
"They sent me all the civil doctors I wanted, but Lord 
Roberts said it was no use sending home for general 


hospitals because they could not give them to us—they 


a 


were not in England and could not be got. Then I 
put in for a large number of civil surgeons, and a large 
number of nurses and orderlies instead of the four hos- 
pitals. That must have been the 2érd April, I think. 


10856. I suppose you know nothing yourself of the 


details of how Nos. 8 and 10 General Hospitals got their 


personnel and equipment severed?—I know they did 
‘get severed. The personnel always came first, and we 


utilised them as soon as they came. 


“No, but it was very close. 


10857. They were utilised?—Yes, always. 
— 10858. You do not know the details of those Hospi- 
tals 8 and 10?—No. I only know that No. 9 equip- 
ment was left behind, because I was here at the time, 
cand could not get it up. 

10859. I think I may say that we are satisfied that 
the evidence shows that there was an undoubted de- 
ficiency here in Bloemfontein of these things—bed-pans? 


.—There was. 


10860. Mattresses?—There was. 

10861. Beds?—In the early days, before we could 
‘get them up. 

10862. Feeding-cups?—Yes, before we could get up. 

- 10863. And hospital clothes?—There was in the‘ early 
part. 

10864. So far as you are aware was there any other de- 
ficiency or shortage of any kind ?—Of course, there was a 
great deficiency of trained attendants. 

10865. I was not thinking so much of the personnel 1— 
“There was a great deficiency of fresh milk. We could 
not get that, but we had always a sufficiency of tinned 
amik, 

10866. How about drugs?—Drugs did run short. We 
“were not out of them, but it was very close. I did get 
‘the drugs up in time, but it was very close work. 

10867. You are not aware of any shortage of drugs ?— 
I had a depét ready at De 
Aar waiting to come up. It was one of the first things 
that got into Bloemfontein. 

10868. Was there any shortage in such things as are 
called necessary comforts or foods, such as sago or things 
like that ?—I have never heard’ of it. 


10869. I will ask you a general question. In this town 
‘there were many private houses, were there not ?—There 
“were. , 


10870. They must have had beds ?—Yes. 


10871. Can you tell me why they were not comman- 
deered for the benefit of the sick and wounded ?/—Well, 
I would sooner you would not ask me that. 


10872. Did you ask anyone for them?—No. That was 
‘for the Headquarters Staff ; the question of what was to 
be commandeered or not was not within my province. 


10873. However, it occurred to you?—When I came in 
here I considered at the time we had met the difficulty. 
I came in with the two general hospitals. No. 10 was 
working in the buildings; Nos. 8 and 9 were only open- 
ing their tents. I looked over them. I sent up a lot of 
extra beds in hospital trains. I looked upon it that the 
thing was over practically for that time, and that all the 
‘field hospitals could be emptied into these two, 8 and 9 
hospitals. There were enough beds then, and I did 
ot press about commandeering beds from the people. 
I was only here two days, and I had to clear out then to 
‘go down the line to increase the accommodation at Nor- 
‘val’s Pont. 

10874. May I say, although the idea occurred to you, 


you had not pressed it on anyone ?—No, because there 


‘was no immediate urgency on my visit of the 23rd April. 

10875. We have been told also by the inhabitants of 
the town that the inhabitants were receiving their milk 
as before, and they were themselves surprised that the 
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milk was not commandeered—I mean from adults, I am 
not speaking of children. Did it not occur to you that 
steps might have been taken to stop that milk for the 
benefit of tle sick and wounded ?—I heard of that before, 
but I could not tell entirely. Of course, the Army Ser- 
vice Corps said that they were getting every drop that 
could be got. The only account I heard was this: that 
there were only a few bottles of milk that a few private 
people had who hid them. It was said if it was com- 
mandeered it would not make any difference. 

10876. I believe you did take steps to buy all the beds 
an mattresses that could be got ?—Kverything that was 

ere. 


10877. Was there any means of improvising beds of a 
sort ?—Yes, there was a large number of cross-legged 
stretchers here. 


10878. Were there not sacks you might have filled fine 
Yes; when I came up here I ordered 1,000 mattresses 
from the Ordnance at once to be made. Then on the 
26rd they sent them up from Cape Town to have them 
filled. 

10879. Was it not possible here to have got clothes 
made to change the khaki men?—I think not. There 
was almost no one here in the place when we were here. 

10880. Did you inspect No. 8 General Hospital ?—I did. 


10881. Will you tell us how you found it in the bell- 
tents ?—I never found the bell-tents overcrowded at my 
inspections. I found they were slight cases, and I saw 
nothing but slight cases in them. They may have. run 
on te enteric afterwards, but they were very slight cases, 
or men under observation. 


10882. Does the same remark apply to No. 9?— 
Exactiy. 


10883. Did you consider the question of the sanitary 
condition of the hospitals and the camps here when so 
many troops were sick and wounded here ?—I did. 


10884. What steps were taken either by you or others 
to look after that ?—The principal thing was dead horses 
and dead cattle, because they were all over the place. 
That was the whole trouble. The horses and cattle were 
dying in thousands. That was our trouble with regard to 
the sanitation of it. The sanitary people here were taken 
advantage of, and they undertook the whole of the sani- 
tation. They took everything away out of the town, so 
far as I know, and when I inspected, we had plenty of 
disinfectants. 


10885. We have heard from the town authorities that 
they removed the latrines every day ?—They did. 


10886. Who would look after the burning of refuse and 
things like that ?—That was burnt in each camp by each 
hospital ; they burnt their refuse or buried it. 

10887. Has there been a recognised sanitary officer here 
in Bloemfontein ?—Always. 


10888. Since what date?—The P.M.O. of the force is 
always a sanitary officer. That is the regulation. When 
I came up here they had appointed Colonel Luke, who died 
here. He had a commission in the volunteers or militia 
and he was in charge of No. 10. He was supposed to be 
a sanitary expert, and he was put in charge. But he was 
not active enough, and then we appointed’ another and 
younger man to’ go about. 


10889. So that there has been always a sanitary officer? 
—Yes, there has always been a sanitary officer. 

10890. A special sanitary officer?—A special sanitary 
officer, 

10891. Whose duty it was to perform all the duties ?— 
Yes, to go round. I have done it myself, and drawn 
attention to anything. 

10892. I do not know whether it bears very much upon 
this Inquiry, ‘but in camps generally is the P.M.O. the 
sanitary officer by virtue of his position ?—Yes. 

10893. Do you think it would be advisable that there 
should be a sanitary officer when there igs a camp of any 
kind ?—I think there should be a sanitary officer attached 
to my office. ; 

10894. Did you know anything here of the complaints 
which have been made here of convoys of wounded coming 
down to Bloemfontein and the men being kept ‘waiting 
for hours at the railway station?—I did. I heard of one 
case from Mr. Murray Guthrie, and I went immediately 
to investigate it, and I found Colonel Exham was on the 
case. It was a case due to the shunting. It was an error 
in shunting, and not an error of the medical officers at all. 

10895. We have had Colonel Exham’s account of it. 
That was the account he gave you?—It was, and I en- 
quired myself, too. 
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10896. Did you hear ot any other cases?—About the 
same time—I do not know whether it was the day before 
or the dav after—Mr. Murray Guthrie came up to me. 
1 knew him before. He brought up a notebook ; he 
tapped it, he was very pleased, and said, “I have got 25 
charges of neglect here against the R.A.M.C.” I told 
ium it was a pity he did not tell me when he had got 24, 
as we saw each other every day, and it was his duty to 
tell me or the General Officer Commanding. He then 
said, “I think you take it wrongly.” I said, “I do not. 
You wrote down those 25 cases, and recorded them up, 
but you made no effort to stop the scandal.” 


10897. Do you know if the particular instance that Mr. 
Murray Guthrie referred to was a train that came from 
Zand River?—Yes, I think it was from Zand River. 
There were eight men in it, I think. In the one he 
drew my attention to there were eight. 


10898. I do not know if you have seen the evidence of 
Private Allen, at Netley Hospital.* Look at it, 
vind see if you think that is the instance Mr. Murray 
Guthrie referred to. (Lhe witness read the evidence re- 
ferred to) 7—I cannot; tell. 


“10899. Do you think it might have been advisable in 
those times of pressure to have kept a medical officer at 
the station ?—It was one of the first things I did. I was 
looking along the line to see if it was working, and I 
said to Colonel Exham that there ought to be someone 
there. He said, “I am always there, and the Railway 
Staff Officer lets me know immediately anything comes. 
I sit under a telephone.” I was not entirely satisfied, 
and I gave him an order to put on some waiting men, and 
have Bovril, beef-tea, and things ready. I think when I 
went away after a short visit, the General put on two 
medical officers as well after a short t'me. 


10900. It would be the duty of every medical officer 
forwarding a convoy of wounded down to Bloemfontein 
to notify their coming by telegram ?—It was. 


10901. Sometimes that was not done?—It was not 
done. 


10902. How do you account for that ?—Sometimes they 
put off the telegram until it was too late. Then the 
train might come almost a day after the arrival of 
the telegram. Sometimes it used to come after the con- 
voy. They put off the telegram until it was too late, 
and there was a stoppage on the line. 


10903. What arrangements had you in the early days, 
or later on for sending men down from Bloemfontein to 
stationary hospitals lower down, or base hospitals ?—We 
had the hospital train, and when they were not able to 
carry out the work we took ordinary trains. We tried 
to get corridor carriages—as many as possible. Some- 
times we were not able to get them. We never sent them 
down in open trucks. 


10904. There have been complaints made by men sent 
down who xaid they were sent down in open trucks ?— 
Never south. All the men from the front were sent down 
in open trucks. 


10905. You never sent any down in open trucks /—No. 


10906. Always in corridor carriages or ambulances ?— 
Sometimes we could not get corridor carriages. They 
were always sent in covered carriages. 

10907. Did you always make provision for doctors or 
orderlies accompanying the men who have been sent 
down. I am not asking you about the ambulance trains 
but about the ordinary trains ?—In the ordinary trains 
there were always men supposed to be able to look after 
themselves. They were real convalescents. I believe 
there was a medical officer with every train. I do not 
know about the orderlies. 


10908. I will pass on now from Bloemfontein, and con- 
sider the advance to Pretoria and the arrangements at 
Kroonstad. Of course, the arrangements made with re- 


gard to the advance to Bloemfontein apply to the advance 
to Pretoria ?—Yes. 


10909. Except this: that during that advance to 


Kroonstad the sick and wounded were brought to Bloem- 
fontein ?—Yes. 


10910. That was. the arrangement ?—Yes. 
10911. Then they went to Kroonstad 2—_Yes. 


10912. What steps did you'take there to provide for the 
sick and wounded ?—J had gone up after the occupation 
of Kroonstad ; I took up No. 3 General Hospital and the 
Scottish Hospital. We had other local arrangements 
and we were able to meet all their wants. . 

10913. Of course, during the advance the field hos- 
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pitals which were at Bloemfontein before moyed up ?— 
All that had transport moved up. 


10914. Did some of them not move up ?—Some of them 
did not. 


10915. So that there would be a shortage ?—There was. 
again a shortage between here and Kroonstad. — 


10916. Was that for military reasons ?—Yes, there was. 
no transport. ~ ae 


10917. Did you go to Kroonstad?—Yes, I organised | 
the hospitals there. 


10918. You selected the places for those hospitals i 
did. 


10919. It has been suggested that the Grand Hotel ; 
might have been taken ?—It was taken. ~ 


10920. You selected all the best buiidings ?—TI did not. 
select any of the buildings. They were taken before I 
went up. I went up by train, and the doctors, nurses, 
orderlies, and equipment I got up by the first train into- 
KXroonstad. ‘a 


10921. Until you got up there were the field hospitals — 
assisted by putting the men into such buildings as could 
be got ?—Yes. 

10922. And such beds and bedding as could be got in- 
Kroonstad ?—Yes. 3 


10925. Of course, again, the observation you have made 
in the early days of Bloemfontein applied to the early 
days in Kroonstad, I suppose ?—I think less. 


10924. Not so much shortage ?—Not so much shortage. : 


10925. And not so much overcrowding ?—It was only — 
overcrowded for a very few days. It was relieved when — 
I got there. 3 

10926. About what date did you get there ?—I arrived. 
on the 25th May. 


10927. That would be about twelve days after the oc~ 


cupation ?—Yes. [ 


10928. There had been a breakdown on the line, L_ 
fancy, between Bloemfontein and Kroonstad which had — 
delayed No. 3 Hospital. Do you know if that was so? 
—Yes, it was. We got through by the first train, 


10929. In what condition did you find the place ab 
Kroonstad when you went over /—There was the Russian | 
Ambulance ; that was crowded. Most of those men were: | 
on beds or stretchers or mattresses. They were over- 
crowded. The Kroonstad Hotel was decidedly over-— 
crowded. -All the officers were on bedsteads and in_ 
private rooms. Most of the men were on mattresses, — 
and others on blankets. There were not many lying — 
on the floor without blankets. Then at the Dutch Church 
there were a fair number of blankets which had been 
commandeered, I believe, a great number of mattresses, 
and some men lying on blankets. I think, roughly — 
speaking, there were 700 in all the buildings. The first 
thing I did was, I went over with Major Ford, of the 
Field Hospital, and we separated about 300 slight cases, — 
very slight. We put them on the train, and sent them. 
down to Bloemfontein. There was no trouble about it. — 
The next thing was, I telegraphed for the hospital train 
to come up, and it did come up. It took down about 
100 more serious cases which were able to travel. We — 
had no trouble after that. No. 3 General Hospital opened 
its beds on the second day after its arrival, and was able 
to take in 180 sick and wounded from Lord Methuen’s- 
Divis‘on which came in. We had never any trouble after 
that. 


10930. You had to keep at Kroonstad, had you not, & 
certain portion of the field hospitals to look after the sick 
and wounded there while the army advanced from Kroon-* 
stad to Pretoria ?—Yes. on 


10931. That, again, would greatly diminish the medical 
staff and equipment for the advance to Pretoria ?—Well, 
I think they were better after leaving Kroonstad than 
they were before, because when I came into Bloemfontei 
I hurried on all the field hospitals and bearer companies: 
that were here that were left behind. I got them up b 
train somehow or other, and they did get on, and they~ 
did pick up the troops afterwards. ( 


10932. Mr. Burdett-Coutts states in his evidence 
that the 18th Brigade Field Hospital, for example, 
was so taken up by the services required of it at 
Kroonstad that it had to go forward without any field 
hospital at all, and with a bearer company conducted by 
one medical officer. Do you think that is so?—I do not 
think that is true. TI cannot tell, but I do not think it 
was. Mr. Burdett-Coutts stated there were two medical 
officers left at Kroonstad. I found seven doctors looking 
after our sick and wounded. I can give their names, I 
think. I may not be quite sccurate, but I think there 
was Major Perez, Major Probyn, Dr. Manning (engaged 





* Tide page 43. 





lorallv). Major Macdonald, R.A.M.(.. and two medical 
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_¢fiicers in the Russo-Dutch Ambulance. That is what I 


found. 


10933. Were you informed at Kroonstad that there 
‘was a shortage like or similar to that at Bloemfontein +—~ 
No, I was not. 


10934. So the question of commandeering did not arise 
at all so far as you were concerned ?—I raised the question 
of commandeering when I went in, but I found I had 
taken more beds than necessary. 


10935. You did not want it?—I did not want it. I 
spoke to the military commandant there about it, and he 
said, “I will commandeer more beds if you like.” 


10936. How about milk ?—Milk was scarce. It was 
_the same thing all through. We have never got the full 
-amount of milk we should have liked to have got. 


o:. 
10937. Who is the P.M.O. at Kroonstad ?—At present, 
Colonel Wood. 


10938. I mean at this time of pressure?—There was 
only Major Ford ; he was Senior Officer there, and when 
I got there I took it over. Of course, Major Ford was 
only in the interval between the departure of Lord Roberts 
-.and my arrival. 
~ 10939. Then what arrangements were made at Pre- 
toria; during the advance between Kroonstad and Pre- 
_toria the sick and wounded were sent back partly to 
_ Kroonstad and some to Bloemfontein ?—They came back 
first to Kroonstad, and then they were distributed. 


10940. Then when Pretoria was occupied, what about 
_ making arrangements there ?—There was no pressure in 
_ Pretoria; I went up afterwards. I left here on the 
21st June for Pretoria. I did not get in till the last 
day of June, because I was stopped by the Boers. 


10941. In his evidence, Mr. Murray Guthrie says that 

_ there was a shortage in Pretoria. He says, for example, 

_ that Sir William Thomson, who was the head of the 

_ Irish Hospital there, told him he was short of mattresses ? 

_—That was before my time. Colonel Stevenson will 
know that. 


10942. And the ‘hospitals were! short of everything, 

drugs, blankets, and bed-pans. Do you know anything 
about that?—I know they bought a great number of 
_ things there. 


10945. Were they short when you went up ?—No. 


10944. We must ask Colonel Stevenson about that? 
_—Yes. At the same time I made great alterations in 
. it. I altered the whole thing. 


10945. In what way ’—I shut up some hospitals and 
opened others. I ran the accommodation up to 2,300 
or 2,400 beds without any pressure whatever. 


10946. Subject to the re-arrangements which you made 
_ there was no shortage of anything and no difficulty in 
finding room and beds for patients ?—When I went up 

there was just room enough for the patients who were 
sick, and I wanted to have a margin of 700 beds. 


10947. You found no difliculty in getting beds?—I got 
_ them up. I made large purchases there of other things 
~ in Pretoria—anything I wanted. 
_ 10948. Was there a shortage of fresh milk in Pretoria ? 
_ —There was decidedly. 


10949. Do you know if further milk could have been 
_ obtained by commandeering ?—I think not, because the 
_ enemy were all round us. 


10950. IT should like to ask you a general question 
_ which has only an incidental bearing upon our Inquiry. 

_ What is your view as to the field hospitals having their 

_ own means of transport ?—It is absolutely necessary. 

; 10951. Is there any military reason that you are aware 

of why that should not be done ?—It will lessen the trans- 

_ port of the military, because they use our transport carry- 
ing supplies, and they only give it to us when we abso- 

_utely require it, and not always then. 

10952. In the present system all means of transport, 

_ mules, horses, carts, and wagons come from the Army 

j ‘Service Corps ?—Yes, 

— __ 10953. And you have not your own control over it?— 

_ We have no control. 

10954. Does that cause delay in many cases /—Great 

| delay; and, what is worse, we get unsuitable transport 

. very often. 

F 10955. Have you suggested a change?—For the last 










| thirty years, as long as I have been in ithe service, we 
have always been agitating for it. 

 _ 10956. I do not know if you are aware that General 
Buller did try that for, at any rate, a portion of his cam- 
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paign in Natal—at least, we have been told so; there is Surgeon-Geirg 


some evidence to that effect—and that it was very sue- 
cessful ?—It was quite different in Natal from here. The 
lines were shorter, and they used more hand-transport 
there—the stretchers—on account of the hilly ground. 


10957. Of course, the ordinary clothes and ordinary 
food would go on with the general transport ?—Yes. 

10958. I am speaking with regard to mules, wagons, 
tents, and such things as are requisite for the care of the 
sick and wounded—they ought to be under their own 
control ?—Yes; we ought to-be treated the same as the 
Horse Artillery. 

10959. You say these matters, as far as medical men 
are concerned,’ are what shells are to the Artillery }~ 
Yes. 

10960. Is there not a considerable time lost in having 
more than one department to get things from; for ex- 
ample, you have the Ordnance Department to get certain 
things from, and you have the Adjutant-General to leok 
to for personnel, and so on ?—I think those are overdone. 
I thmk when an officer once knows where to get a thing 
he can get it. I should like our ordnance stores to be in 
our own hands, as our medical stores are, which works 
capitally with us. I think I would like to have the medi- 
cal comforts in our hands and not in the Army Service 
Corps, but it would require a great increase to our per- 
sonnel. They need not be medical officers, but it would 
increase the staff of the Army if we had them. 

-10961. Are you aware of any military reasons why that 
should not be adopted ?—None whatever. 

10962. I suppose stationary and base hospitals nowa- 
days, at any rate, have sufficient transport to enable them 
to carry on the work of their hospital /—They have always 
to “indent” when they want transport. If they want 
to carry sick or wounded from the station they have to 
ask the A.S.C. officer for the transport. 


10963. I think that has been departed from in some 
cases, has it not?—Yes, some of them have their own 
ambulances, but I do not know that it is entirely recog- 
nised. 4 

10954. Do you suggest that might be remedied ?—~Yes ; 
I think every general hospital should ‘have a certain 
amount of transport of its own. 


10965. You have arranged in this war for having a 
P.M.O. at the base to look after the communications and 
the receipt and discharge of the sick and wounded ?— 
Yes, we have one man at the base and a number of medi- 
cal officers on the Lines of Communication. 


10966. And the base officer has been able to look 
after the treatment of the sick and wounded and send 
them to England when necessary ?—Yes, Colonel 
Supple. 

10967. You have had one at Cape Town ?—Yes. 


10968. And at Hast London ?—It was only a very small 
hospital there, and the senior medical officer did it. 


T0969. At Port Elizabeth ?—The same remark applies. 


10970. At Durban ?—At Durban there is a regular em- 
barking officer. 

10971. In‘your opinion there have been special means 
provided for looking after the base so far as the sick and 
wounded are concerned ?—The base has been very well 
done. 

10972. Many men have made complaints to us of losing 
their money ; I do not know if anything occurs to you as 
to how that might have been avoided?—The rule is 
when a man goes into hospital he must hand over his 
money and get a receipt for it. A great number of men 
will not hand over their money, but they hide it, or 
they say they do, and then it is lost. ‘There is no doubt 
that it is stolen sometimes, but things are very often 
stolen in a hotel if one does not give over one’s valuables 
to the hotel keeper. It is the same rule all round. 


10973. Men are bound to hand their money over when 
going into hospital?—Yes; and we can punish them 
if they do not; it is a military crime. They do not 
always do that; they hide it under their bed or some- 
thing; I do not know who steals it. 

10974. Mr. Murray Guthrie has made certain state- 
ments directly concerning you. Will you read what 
he says in answer to Questions 2394-2399 ?* (Evidence 
handed to witness who read the same).—I do not think 
this refers to me. 

10975. Perhaps I have given you the wrong refer- 
ence?—Mr. Murray Guthrie did tell me, and that was 
remedied. 

10976. That is the incident of the men s. the sta- 
tion ?—Yes. 





* Vide page 71. 
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10977. You have already said what you have to say 
about that?—Yes. 


10978. Dr. Conan Doyle in his evidence refers 


to a train, consisting of third-class carriages, 
going down with no lavatory provision, and he says 
he suggested to you that if lavatory contrivances could 
net be found, and it was necessary to use third-class 
carviages, some kind of buckets should be used. He 
says that you agreed to that, and buckets were put 
there ?—Yes, I have got the letter. 

10979. Are you aware of that case where a third- 
class carriage went down without any lavatory accom- 
modation?—There might have been one third-class car- 
riage attached to the corridor carriages. They get as 
many corridor carriages as they can, and sometimes 
they have to put on an ordinary carriage as well. ‘Ihe 
cases were carefully selected as much as possible. I 
carried out what Dr. Conan Doyle recommended, but 
he was not correctly informed. We came on his infor- 
want, who said he really did not know anything about 
it. 

10980. (Sir David Richmond.) Were they convales- 
cents {—Yes. 

10981. Did you stop the train occasionally to give 
the men an opportunity of going out on the veldt?— 
Yes, they always had that power, and they used to 
stop on the veldt whenever there was a carriage of that 
description. 

10982. (President.) It was stopped for that very pur- 
pose 7—Yes. 

10983. With regard to Natal, I think you have al- 
ready said you could not give us useful information ?— 
That 13 so. 

10984. Do not you think that the returns which the 
medical officers have to make in tame of war are too 
elaborate, and might be cut down ?—I do not know how 
that can be. For instance, take the civil surgeons in 
the wards. A man is admitted. This form is put into 
his hands (handed to the President), and he is asked to 
put down what diet the man is to have. That is all he 
has to do. He has never to write a figure or a letter 
in anything else. I sent round a circular as soon as I 
suue to this country that they were to have nothing 
to do with any kind of return. That the civil surgeons 
in the wards should only have a diet sheet, and if a man 
was to have three pints of milk instead of two they 
would put that down for that man on that day and 
initial it at the end. That, I think, is necessary, be- 
cause we have 1,100 or 1,200 entries, and if you do 
not de it some of those men would be killed. You 
must have that. 


10985. Is that the only return that the civil surgeons 
lave to make?—Yes. They have been invited by me to 
write in the case book any interesting case they have ; 
they were not ordered to do it. 

Vide Appendiz—Wilson 1. 


10986. Can we have a copy of the diet sheet ?—Yes ; I 
will leave that with you. 
Vide Appendix—W ilson 2. 


16297. (Sir David Richmond.) This is the table that 
hangs above each man’s bed?—Yes. Now there is a 
medica! officer at Cape Town who says that he objects 
to fill this part in with regard to the disease ; in the 
paper from which I get it there is the heading, “ six- 
traordinary Classification of Diseases.’ Now the ex- 
traordinary classification that that alludes to is the 
classification of the College of Physicians which we use. 
We have no classification of our own; it is the nomen- 
clature of the College of Physicians and the College of 
Surgeons. We only ask them to put down the classifi- 
cation that is there. That is taken to a clerk, who is 
not a medical man, and if he sees a disease which is 
not in the nomenclature he sends it back, and says, 
‘I do not know of this.” Of course, if it came to 
me I should know, and I should change it at once my- 
self. But that is the only difficulty we ever had. 


(President.) Tt was suggested as being absurd. 


(Dr. Church.) I do not think this is of any importance. 
I am perfectly acquainted with the Army returns, and 
they use the ordinary returns which are used by the 
Registrar-General of Mortality. 

10988. (President.) I think after Dr. Ghurch’s state- 
ment, I need not enquire further’into that. Do other 
returns of an elaborate kind have to be made to the 
Medical Officer?—It is done by one of the clerks. It 
js only a weekly return, putting down the number of 
admissions, the number of discharges, the number of 
deaths, and so on. It is a printed return with the 
diseases on it. Our great trouble 1s when returns are 
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called for by Parliament or someone else, and the next- 
of-kin of people who die worry the life out of us. 


10989. You do not think those returns could be cut 
shorter than they are?—No. I hate returns myself, 
but £ do not think you can do that. ci 

16990. You say the civil surgeons have only to fill 
up that lis}?—Yes. * - 

10991. Ordinary R.A.M.C. surgeons not in command 
have only te fill up a similar list?—Yes. One man has 
io pay the orderlies—he is paymaster as well, and he 
has a pay-slieet. . 

10992. What do you say with regard to the clerical 
work referred to in some of the evidence?—It is not 
true. ; 

10993. It is only the P.M.O. who has to do that, 
and he has a clerk?—Yes, the clerk does the whole of 
the work, and the P.M.O. signs at. 

10994. We have been told that the P.M.O. fias his 
time so taken up by administrative duties that he is. 
not able to do practical work in the hospital ; that is so 
is it not?—In some cases it is so, but in others they 
have done a great deal of work. It depends entirely 
on the man. In some eases you will see not only the 
Medical Officer but the Secretary working in the wards- 
and consulting over the cases. e 

10995. Have medical officers in hospitals, where any- 
thing runs short and is urgent, a general power to buy 
them if they can?—They have. -— 

10996. There is ho question about that ?—There 
no question about it at all; it is provided for. 

10997. (Professor Cunningham.) Is there a general 
order to that effect ?—There is an order in the medical 
rerulations that they can purchase any medicines sud- 
denly if they want it. 

10998. (Sir David Richmond.) Does it go further than 
ivedicines?—It does in this country, because I have 
given them power to do everything. Ne 

10999. By a general order ?—There is a circular which 
I have brought for you to see. | 


11000. (Professor Cunningham.) There is a circular 
which has been issued ?—Yes, connected with the hos- 
pitals. This was done on account of the great increase 
of men, from about 69,000 to over 200,000. I had to 
alter everything, and this is the circular I issued then: 
“In view of the great increase in the number of sick,. 
due principally to the increase in the number of troops, 
I must call your attention to the urgent necessity of 
increasing your present accommodation as quickly as 
possible, and you should take every means in your 
power to make your hospitals efficient in every way. i 
hope to be able to send you more civil surgeons if re- 
quired, also nurses. To accommodate the latter you 
should hire suitable quarters or erect huts. You can 
use marquees if the latter are sufficient protection. 
You must bear in mind that I am unable to supply auy 
personnel from the R.A.M.S., and consequently the 
narsing will fall on female nurses.” I think that will 
answer some of Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s statements. “ You. 
will call on the officer commanding, and ask for steady, 
well-conducted soldiers, men who are fit for garrison 
work.” That will answer his statement that we were 
using convalescents. We are not using convalescents, 
men fit for garrison duty, men with flat feet, varie 
veins, and go on. “These can with the aid of your 
female nurses act as hospital orderlies. This is a matte! 
of the greatest urgency, and I request that you 
‘ake immediate steps in this matter and report to 
at once. You must bear in mind that we are in v 
great difficulties on account of deficient personnel 
R.A.M.C.’s, and that the success of your own particu 
hcspital arrangements will rest on your own exertions. 
You must take the initiative and I will support you. 
a was with regard to purchasing, and they did pur 
chase. 3 

11001. That is a little indefinite with regard to | 
power of purchasing?—They purchased all over 
country. i see 

11002. Would they understand it in that way ?—Yes 
I spoke 3 all the P.M.O.’s of the different divisions, and 
when we stopped at any place they did purchase, an¢ 
they only had to get their own general officer to pass It 
afterwards. : 

11003. It was generally understood ?—It was. At first 
they sent in the bills to me until I sent word to them t 
do it locally, and not to go a roundabout way about if, 
and to let the general officer comumanding each division 
sign it. , 

11004. (President.) There may be some other matters 
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that you wouid like to go into beyond those to which I 
have expressly cabled your attention?—I should like to 
make a personal remark. I see that Mr. Burdett-Coutts 
in the House of Commons mentioned my name personally, 
and he said he told me of the condition of things at Bloem- 
fontein over and over again. I see in his evidence before 


you, my Lord, he admitted he did not. I can fill up the 


to say. 


rest of it by saying he absolutely never did mention any- 
thing to me over and over again; he never mentioned it 
once. 


11005. He never made any complaint to you?—He 
never made any complaint to me. 


11006. Not a single complaint ?—-Never. He spoke to 
me when he was going out of the place. He said, “TI 
think it would be an improvement if you had light beds 
at the field hospitals.” That was the only thing he had 
To the “over and over again’”’ I give an absolute 
denial. ; 

11007. You have seen him from time to time ?—Con- 
stantly. There is another thing about Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts. He gives a very different description of the 
Ventersberg Road affair from what I have got. He says 
there were three officers placed in the temporary hospital 
there, while men dangerously wounded were sent away i 
ox-wagons. I have the report here from two medica\ 
officers ; one of them is the civil surgeon who was in charge 
of that hut. He says: “My observation has been called 
to a report in the “Standard” newspaper, dated 30th 
June last, of the debate in the House of Commons on the 
case of the sick in South Africa, in which Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts is reported to have stated that the doctor in charge 
of the tin huts of the railway which were made a tem- 
porary hospital for the wounded on the occasion of what 
has been called the ‘Disaster of the Mixed Squadrons,’ 
when ordered to evacuate the same, protested against 
such an order, but, his orders being express, complied, 
insisting, however, on keeping three officers, thus 


~making an unfair distinction between the officers and 


men. As I was the officer in medical charge of the hos- 


pital in question, I beg to submit the following statement 


of facts in reference to this matter. I was left in medical 
charge of the wounded in the emergency hospital referred 
to, and while acting in that capacity received orders from 
the P.M.O. of communications to send all the cases to 
Vet River. I considered that all but three cases could 
with safety be removed, and with those three exceptions 
the order of the P.M.O. was carried out, I remaining in 
charge of those three cases. No protest was made by me 
against the orders of the P.M.O. The three cases were 


retained by me in consultation with the other medical 


officers, the selection being made entirely on their medi- 
cal condition without reference to rank. Of the cases, 
two are officers”—Mr. Burdett-Coutts said they were 
three officers—‘shot through the lungs, the third a 
private shot through the lungs and liver. - The statement 
attributed to Mr. Burdett-Coutts is therefore misleading 
and inaccurate.” That is Dr. Charteris’ evidence. 


11008. That is his statement to you ?7—Yes, here it is. 


(Handed to the President.) 


officers as Mr. Burdett-Coutts states. 


11009. He is a civil surgeon I see?—Yes; I engaged 
him out here. Then we come to Major Franklin, who 
was the officer in charge of Glen. He says: “My hos- 
pital arrived at Ventersberg Road Station when the 
wounded were under treatment by Dr. Charteris. On the 
day they were transferred down-country every wound was 
dressed and examined. When we received the order 
that ox-wagons had come for the wounded, we selected 
three cases as unfit to move, two officers of the Carbineers 
and one, Private Griffin, of the Inniskillings, not three 
I need hardly say 


_ that the cases were picked entirely owing to their serious- 


ness or otherwise. 


No protest was made against sending 
anyone down, as I quite understood that only suitable 


. eases should go, and all medical attendance was provided 


Nn ee 


_ of my own hospital, who was ill and on the sick list. 


for those remaining. On the other hand, three officers 
did go in this convoy, including Dr. Dent, a civil surgeon 
The 
House ’—that is, the House of Commons—“ evidently 
took the statement that different treatment was accorded 
officers as distinct from men. This is a libel as unde- 


served. as it is false, and had a drummer boy been unfit to 


_ with each other, none whatever. 


_ move I should have kept him too.” Those were written 


at quite ditferent places; there was no communication 
On came from Pre- 
toria and the other from here. 


_ (President.) I have looked at the originals, and the 
letters are now on the notes. The letter of Dr. Franklin 
Was written on the 11th August from Pretoria, and the 


letter of Dr. Charteris was written on the 22nd August 


ea 


from Ventersberg Road. 
(Witness.) There is another subject I should like io 
draw your attention to. I think both Mr. Burdett-Coutis 
5892. 
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and Mr. Murray Guthrie stated that the death-rate in 
private hospitals was less than in the others. We have 
worked it out, and we find it is the other way. We have 
taken a period of eleven weeks from the week ending 
20th April, 1900, to the week ending 29th June, 1900, 
and have taken the Irish Hospital, the Langman, the 
Portland ; then we have taken the 5th Statinary 
Hospital, because it is about the same size, and 
we have taken the hospital that was branded as 
the worst in Africa, No. 9. We did not take any more. 
We find in the Irish Hospital the deaths from all causes 
come to 7°83 per cent. This may not be perfectly accu- 
rate, for the reason that all those hospitals are bothered 
in this way, that we take the admissions and also the 
transfers. There is only one admission in our service ; 
if they go through twenty hospitals it is only one ad- 
mission. It may be a little wrong, but not much, be- 
cause we corrected them as much as we could. The Irish 
Hospital had death from all causes, 7°83 per cent., the 
Langman, 7°15 per cent. from all causes ; No. 5 Stationary 
Hospital, that is a military hospital, 6°98 per cent. ; No. 
9 General Hospital had 4-94 per cent.—the best of them 
all; and the Portland had 7°33 per cent. I thought that 
No. 9 would have been very bad, because they received 
large convoys of sick. The slight cases are put into the 
arcular tents, and the bad ones are put into the others. 
Then they are ordered to evacuate and they evacuate 
the slight cases. Those cases never go on their book; 
they are passed on. They only get the bad cases, but 
in spite of that their death-rate is very good. The death- 
rate from enteric in the Irish Hospital was 13°16 per 
cent. ; in the Langman it was 18°78 per cent. ; in No. 5 
Stationary Hospital (the Raadzaal) 15-9 per cent. ; in 
No. 9 General, 14-05 per cent. ; the Portland, 14-07 per 
cent. They are pretty close but still there is nothing 
to choose between them. All I want is to put that 
question at rest. I will put the statement in if you like. 

11010. (Pr. -Church.) This is a statement which could 
be made for the use of the public, but it is of no real 
value?—I only brought it forward because it was the 
only way to answer the charge. You have been taking 
evidence about Rhodesia: I know nothing about it: that 
is not under my charge. 

11011. (President.) You know nothing about that ex- 
pedition up from Beira?—No. The only thing was that 
I saw them passing through, and I asked them about 
their equipment and everything else, and I gave them 
some assistance, but I disclaim all responsibility. 

11012. Whio looked after the medical part of that ?~— 
All I know is there was a bearer company and a field 
hospital landed at Cape Town which then passed on round 
to Beira. I think there were only two military ofiicers 
amongst them. 

11015. Do you know who was in charge of the medical 
equipment of that expedition ?—I dio not know. 

11014. Had it come from Natal or Cape Town ?—From 
home. 


11015. Direct ?—Direct. 
11016. It was not furnished here 7?—No. 


11017. It was the home authorities who provided it ?— 
Yes. I drew attention to the fact that I thought they 
were very badly off when they were going through, and I 
said, ‘You can have what you like in the way of equip- 
ment here.” Some of those bushmen came in, and there 
were ten nurses going home from Australia. I said, “ You 
can have those if you like,” and they took them, but I 
know nothing about them. Then there is a letter which 
has come in about a statement of Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
about a hospital train and giving things to them that 
were not on the train. It is a very tong statement, and 
it isa denial of the whole thing. Their train, No. 3 train. 
is bere. He states the medical officer would not have 
anything, and he gave things surreptitiously to the nurses. 
This letter says, “The nurses sent me word that they 
did not get anything from him.” But the medical officer 
said, “When going away he took abont a dozen bottles 
of Eau de Cologne and some pillow cases.” He said he 
took them to please him, not because he wanted them, 
because he had a number of them, and he was not able 
to use the pillow cases for four months. I have the letter 
but it is very long. 

11018. (Dr. Church.) What proportion should the total 
medical strength of an army bear to the combatant officers 
and men ?—1I could not answer that right off. We should 
provide in a campaign like this for 10 per cent. of sick 
and wounded, but I could not tell you the numbers. 

11019. (President.) Tt has been stated to us in a 
memorandum supplied by Colonel Richardson that roughly 
it is an average of one surgeon and six men iv each 300 
of the fighting line ; is that epproximately right ?—I shoul& 
think so. 
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11020. (Dr. Church.) 3to 4 per cent. /—I could not telf 
off-hand. 

11021. Of course your labours have been enormous q—- 
Enormous. 

11022. Have you hhad a proportionate increase mm your 
own. staff which a Pisce officer would have?—No. 
Formerly the Surgeon-General of an Army Corps would 
have two staff officers with him, but of late years they 
took off one of those and said he was to look after the 
General and his staff. The result is the General and his 
staff take that man away entirely, and I have onlly one. 

11023. You started with one?—I started nominally 
with two, Major Bedford, and Captain Hughes, who was 
shot. Captain Hughes had to go with General Buller, 
and left me only Major Bedford. Then I found I could 
not work, and I have ordered in temporarily another 
officer into my office, who makes up all these statistics 
for me. 

11024. Your labours have been increased fourfodd #— 
Yes. For the last ten months I think I have never had 
an idle half-hour. 

11025. And it would be to the advantage of the Medical 
Department if you had greater strength on your staff ?— 
Yes. 

11026. I do not think it has been stated in evidence 
before us, but it has been stated that preference was given 
on some occasions to getting up the equipment of civil 
hospitals over military hhospitals’—I would not hike to 
state that myself. I was in great difficulties in getting 
up military hospitals, and 1 did find civil hospitals got 
up. Take the Edinburgh Hospital, which is enormous ; 
it brought up houses for ever 100 beds and its equipment 
is variously estimated from 400 tons to 700 tons in weight. 
That all got up in the bad time to Norval’s Pont and 
they were not able to open I suppose for six weeks, and 
thea only partially. I could have got up a general 
hospital with 500 or 600 beds at that time, and it would 
have been open certainly within the week after arrival. 

11027. But you would not like to say they had more 
facilities ?—No. 

11028. You have ;mentioned that the equipment of 
the Edinburgh Hospital was exceedingly heavy ?—Yes, 
out of all proportion. 

11029. That is not the case with all civil hospitals, is 
it?—No, it is not. The Portland Hospital conforms to 
ouns as much as possible, and! also) the Irish Hospital and 
the Langman. 

11030. You think the weight of the material of those 
hospitals did not much exceed, if at all, that of the military 
hospitals ?—I think not. 

11031. Do you think that the equipment of the Port- 
land, which I happen to know about, was even lighter 
than the military hospitals ?—It was lighter in tents. 

11032. Its total?—I could not tell you the total. I 
think it was about the same. 


11055. I have been told by its officer that it was lighter ? 
—Very likely, on account of their using the tortoise-tents. 

11034. What is your opinion of tortoise-tents ?—They 
are very good for a climate like this, but they would not 
do for a climate like India, There is no air space between 
the canvases. They nwould not do for a realiy hot 
country. 


11055. They have been tiseful here ?—Yes, especially 
at the Cape, where we use them, they have been a great 
success ; there is no question about it. It entirely 
depends on a temperate climate. 


11036. What is your opinion of the work of the civil 
hospitals taking them generally ?—They have worked very 
weil. The only fault I find with them is that they would 
not exceed their complement for anything. 

11037. Did none of them exceed their complement ?— 
Yes, when we gave beds and so on to them. When we 
gave them 20 or 30 beds they took that extra number of 
patients, but they did not help us on a pinch. 

11038. Did not the Portland have beds of its own? 
—They had 100 beds and we added more, and I gave 
them nurses and everything else. i 

11039. With regard to civilian help in military hospi- 
tals, I suppose that only a certain number are ready for 
use. If you have too many civilians in a military hospital, 
a portion of the staff does not urderstand the routine, and 
that sometimes leads to difficulties 2—A great number 
of them are very good. Others will not do it ; they will 
not dearn anything. For instance, some of them think 
that it they get to hospital at 12 o'clock it ought to be 
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as well as going at 9. We must have regular hours, and 
they kick at that, some of them, but the majority of them 
work very well, and I have a great number of friends 
among them. q 


11040. On the other hand some of the private hospitals 
had military assistants 7—Yes. 
11041. All civilians but one ?—The head of it was the 
link between the civilian part and the military. ' 


11042. Now I want to get your opinion as to which 
worked the best—a civilian hospital with a military head 
forming a link between the two branches, or having a large 
mixed staff as the military hospitals ?—It did not allways 
work well with the link. Some of them objected to having 
aman in administrative charge; some of them worked 
most cordially and happily with us. They understood it 
at the commencement and they worked out their contract. 
Others grumbled over the whole thing. They thought 
they should be Surgeon-in-Chief, or some other dong name 
—it was only a name. Taken all round the civil hospitads 
did their work well, and gave us great assistance. Some 
of them were slow in opening—they were too elaborate. 
They would not open at all until they were perfectly 
equipped. 

11043. At Deelfontein?—At Deelfontein it was very 
slow. i 

11044. And the Edinburgh?—Yes, they were very 
slow. 


11045. But the others—the Portland and others?—The _ 
others opened as quickly as we did every bit. 


11046. I should like to ask you one question about 
which we have had a good deal of evidence. It has ‘been 
suggested it would be better that the military hospitals — 
should not be administered by a medical officer ?—That 
would be going back to the old system. I saw that at 
Cape Town. It would be having a military officer like the © 
old commandant ; that is what they want to go back to ; 
I think it would be ruination. I do not think it would — 
work a minute. 


11047. (Sir David Richmond.) You have spoken about | 
delay in opening some of the hospitals: can you account 
for the delay that occurred with the Scottish Hospital at 
Kroonstad ?—Yes. The first few days the Scottish 
Hospital was a little further from the railway. They did | 
not open as quickly as No. 3 did. The reason of that was 
they were further away from tthe station. They could 
only open a certain number of beds. There was a diffi- 
culty in getting up their equipment; they had huts, and 
everyone was afraid of putting a hut on to any train; 
they put tents on, but the huts were a difficulty. ( 


11048. You cannot account fer the difficulty that oc- 
curred in getting those up; you speak of the delay in 
having the hospital equipped and getting it into working 
order, but if that delay occurred in transit, then, of course, 
it was not their fault?—The Scottish Hospital had tents — 
and huts. There was delay with regard to the huts. 
There was no delay with regard to the tents. They were 
put up as quickly as we could put them up. But they 
had a lot of huts afterwards, and they were a long time 
coming up. ‘The railway authorities would not get them — 
up for a long time. I got them up as soon as I could. — 
I got priority, and got them up. \ 

11049. So that the delay in that hospital getting 
equipped did not oecur through the fault of the hospital 
being cumbersome, or through delay on the part of the 
officers 7—No, if it had been an eitrely military staff they 


could not have done it any quicker. 
11050. (Professor Cunningham.) You spoke of sending 
down a number of lighter cases from Kroonstad. A 
statement has been made by Mr. Burdett-Coutts, which 
perhaps might apply to that. He says, “I saw convoys 
of 150 sick men in’ various stages of illness; many 
wounded men were put into these ox-wagons and sent a 
journey of three days and nights over the veldt.” Then 
he goes on to say that those were not supplied with any 
extra clothing; they were without medical comforts, 
without any medical man, without any ‘trained orderlies 
to accompany them. Was that the case ?—They cer- 
tainly had no trained orderlies, but ey case was 
examined before it went away, and the medical officers 
only sent away men who were able to go this journey. 
It was a matter of opinion between the medical officers 
and the P.M.O., and Mr. Burdett-Coutts. Mr. Burdett 
Coutts was of the opposite opinion. 
_ 11051. Do you think these men were fit to stand the 
journey /—Yes, they did come down safe, they did come 
down alive, and I saw a number of them coming in 
here, and there was nothing to frighten anybody. But 


. 
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if I might remind you I should like to say that Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts, when he goes round our hospitals, says 
that half of the patients ought to be in convalescent 
camps, and, when he goes round the convalescent camp, 
he says that half the patients there cught to be in 
hospital. 
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11052. (President.) He puts up his opinion against 
the medical opinion Hi pel ; : : 
11055. (Professor Cunningham.) Did those men 


suffer any great hardship, do you think?—I think not 
in a climate like this. It was unavoidable. 


(Lhe witness withdrew.)* 


Mrs. Warkrys, called; and Examined. 


11054. (President.) You have been a resident in 
Bloemfontein for some time ?—Yes. 


11055. For how long ?—About 17 years. 


11056. You have been here throughout, since the 
place has been occupied by the British ?—~Yes. 


- 11057. I believe you kindly gave much attention 
‘to the Field Hospital of the 6th Division while it was 
here ?—Yes, I did. 

~ 11058. Do you know which brigade it was, or were 
there two field hospitals ?—I think Major Pike was on 
the same spot, at least rather near, but it was Major 
Daly I helped. 


11059. I think that was the 12th. Did you visit the 
hospital frequently /—Yes, from the start until we left. 


11060. How often ?’—About twice a week. 
11061. Did you see the patients ?—I did. 
11062. You saw the men in the tenits ?—~Yes. 
11063. You visited them personally ?—Yes. 


11064. Will you give us what information you can 
with regard to that hospital?—Yes. The hospital I 
visited most was that of the 6th Division, situated a 
‘little north-west of the town; the medical officers in 
charge were Major Daly, Dr. Rickards, and another 
whose name I do not know. My first visit was on the 
6th of April. I was very kindly received, and the 
few delicacies I had taken with me for the men from 
the ladies of the town were gratefully accepted. I was 
asked to go through the hospital, and told that I might 
talk freely to the men, which I did. There were at 
that time about 250 patients. ‘All appeared to be 
fairly comfortably placed on stretchers, raised a litiic 
from the ground; all of those to whom I spoke ex- 
pressed themselves as being quite satisfied that all that 
wes possible was being done for them, and all were 
grateful to the doctors for the attention paid them. 
On leaving Major Daly asked me to come up as often 
as possible, and to ask other ladies to do the same, 
because he said “the presence of ladies cheered the 
men, and helped the work of the doctors.” The great 
difficulty at the time was to obtain fresh milk. There 
had been no time to make arrangements to meet the 
sudden and enormous demand made by the various 
hospitals, and consequently condensed milk had to be 


used ; but in the course of a few days the fresh milk 
of all the farmers round was commandeered for the 
sick. Having to leave for the Colony, I made my last 
visit on Kaster Sunday. There had been heavy rains, 
and the veldt generally was swampy; but the hospita) 
in consequence of the elevated position it occupied was 
perfectly dry, and the patients had not been inconve- 
nienced in any way by the weather. The impression I 
received from what I saw and heard from the men was 
that nothing was left undone by the medical staff to 
meet the demands made upon them. 


11065. You did not hear any complaint from the men 
of any deficiencies?—I really did not. Two cr three 
ladies and myself took lots of jellies and ibings like 
that. The men seemed to be very happy that they 
were brought in under cover at all. 


11066. The men, of course, were in their khaki 
clothes ?—Yes. 


11067. Did they seem to be in a filthy condition then ? 
—I do not think so. I really do not. I took up lots 
of old linen, and I asked Major Daly if it would be of 
any use to him,- and he said, “Well, really, I do not 
know.” I said, “I can get you anything df you let me 
know what you require.” He said, “We cannot un- 
dress the men, because, of course, they weuld take 
cold.” It is so out in the tents. On the following 
visit Dr. Rickards came along and thanked me very 
much for the linen. They were old shirts and things 
like that, and he said they had been very useful 
indeed, and he would have been very glad for a few 
more. So that you see everything that could be done 
was done. 


11068. The impression on your mind was ‘that the 
men were fairly comfortable, and were not suifering /— 
I really thought so. There were several ladies who 
helped. They are not here. Mrs. Liddle is not here ; 
I should have brought her with me if I could. She 
and Mrs. Northcote and myself just paid our attention 
to one hospital particularly. I also saw the Langman 
and the Raadzaal, but not to do very much for them. 

11069. You are able to speak principally of this 
hospital of the 12th Brigade ?—Yes. 


11070. Is there any other information you have to 
give us?—I do not think so. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Captain Burnertr Hrreucocn, called; and Examined. 


11071. President.) What post do you occupy ?—lI 
am Assistant Provost-Marshal for the Colony. 


11072. How long have you been here?—Since the 
30th March. 


110735. What are your duties ?—I take charge of the 
police in the whole town, and I organise the police for 
the Colony, and carry out any military duty that may 
be sent me that comes to my department. 

11074. Can you speak as to the milk supply of 
this neighbourhood at the time it was first occupied by 
the British ?—I made enquiries as to what cows there 
were when I first came here. 

11075. Within what distance?—Within a distance 
of 15 hours; that is to say, practically 10 to 11 miles. 
‘The people who supplied milk to the inhabitants of 
the town were four. They all lived within the 1} hours 
Journey, and they had 30 to 40 cows apiece. 

11076. And they continued to supply the town ?— 
“hey continued to supply milk. 

11077. They had from 30 to 40 cows apiece ?—They 
had. Those have now been largely increased. 


_ 11078. How many cows would that make altogether ? 
—Between 120 and 160. 


11079. Those were the whole of the cows within the 
district you have mentioned ?—Yes, 

11080. Whether they were supplying the town or 
not ?—Yes; there were only four people who traded 
in milk before we came here. 

11081. How much milk would each cow give per 
day ?-I could not speak as to that in this country ; 
IT should think it would be lower than the Hnglish 
supply. 

11082. What is the English supply ?—3% gallons, I 
think. 

11083. It would be less than that here ?—I should 
say so. About 2 gallons I should think would be the 
outside, 

11084. Practically the total milk supply would be, 
roughly speaking, from 240 to 320 gallons per day? 
—I should say that is it. No butter was made when we 
first came here. 

11085. That would be wholly insufficient, of course, 
for the supply of the sick and wounded ?—I should 
think so. I do not know what the requirements are. 

11086. How much of that did you get for the pur- 
pose of the Army ?—All; there was practically none 








*Norr.—In addition to the Returns mentioned in hig evidence Surgeon-General Wilson handed in a statement 
by Mr. Basil Pares, of the 18th Brigade Field Hospital, regarding Kroonstad Hospitals (vide Appendie—Wilson 


VW) > 


Subsequently he forwarded to the Commission a return of the number of patients and deaths in hospitals (vide: 
Appendix—W ilson 4), and a statement regarding the evidence given by certain civil surgeons of No. 8 Gene nJ 


Hospital, Bloemfontein, on the 2nd September, 1900 (vide Statement VIL, page 553). 
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I attended the market every 
morning myself, and not more than once a week did 
we ever get milk on the market. 

11087. But the private inhabitants got their milk, 
did they not?—Only very few. I can speak to that 
myself. 

11088. Was most of this milk got for the sick and 
wounded, or got for the Army, at any rate ?—Got for 
the Army certainly, and I believe the Director of Sup- 
plies had contracts for hospital supply. 

11089. Do you know how much came to the private 
‘inhabitants of the town—what proportion ?—Very 
small. I know from talking to people about those 
times, the amount of milk they had. 

11090. We have been told by some inhabitants here 
that they got their milk, and were astonished that it 
was not commandeered.—A few would who owned 
a part of the cows on the farm, but not generally. 


11091. Do you know why more beds and bedding or 
mattresses were not commandeered in the houses ?—I 
went back in the time of the Free State with the man 
who was the Field Cornet of the town; that is the man 
who had charge of the commandeering under them. 
Their ambulance I should say was run by Dr, Rams- 
botham. He provided no beds from the people without 
calling in the authority of the Field Cornet. On 
January 25th the Field Cornet was called upon to 
commandeer beds, but he was only able to comman- 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Lieutenant-General Keniy-Kmnny, called; and Examined. 


11100. (President.) Have you been in command at 
Bloemfontein practically since its occupation by the 
British or shortly after the occupation?—No, I came 
over in command of the 6th Division from the Modder, 
and I remained in command of the 6th Division here ull 
the 3rd May, when Lord Roberts left, and then I took 
command of this place and of the Lines of Communication 
from the Orange River to Kroonstad and eventually on- 
ward up to the Wolvhoek, south of the Vaal. 

11101. What was the number of your two brigades ?— 
My original brigades were the 12th and 1dth, but at the 
Modder, instead of getting the 12th, which was left at 
Colesberg, I had the 18th. 

11102. Then what were your brigades on the advance 
through Paardeburg up to Bloemfontein ?—The 1dth and 
the 18th. , 

11103. First, I might ask you a question about the ad- 
vance. We know—i have no doubt it was for the pur- 
poses of mobility—the medical ambulance was cut down 
yery considerably /—Yes. 

11104. And the doctors and staff, with their impedi- 
menta, were also reduced considerably below their 
ordinary strength ?—Yes. 

11105. Of course, the absence of ambulances made it 
very difficult to send the sick and wounded down to 
any hospitals ?—Yes. 


11106. Were the bearer companies up to their full 
strength or not?—The bearer companies only had 2 
ambulances per brigade instead of 19. 


11107. IT know about the ambulances—I mean the 
versonnel ?—Yes, I had no trouble about the personnel. 


11108. Did you find any difficulty in collecting the 
wounded on that march ?—We advanced at a very rapid 
pace, becausé we were in pursuit of Cronje. Our first 
action on the 16th was not productive of very many 
wounded: there were only 120 casualties altogether, 
and we were able to send a great number of those back 
to where we started from, Klip Drift. In addition to 
that, so well were we off then—that was hefore we 
had the great strain on us—that our medical people 
aollected the Boer wounded in the laager on the night 
of the 16th. After that our difficulties began, particu- 
sarly at Paardeberg. The strain was very great on 
those two ambulances per brigade; so much so, that 
I had te put the field hospitals closer up to the firing 
line than they ought to have been, and we had twice 
to evacuate them owing to the fire of the enemy. Then 
with regard to the same question, from Osfontein to 
Poplar Grove we had no wounded, but we had a very 
long march, the men that had fallen out suffered a 
good deal, as they would st manceuyres, from our not 
deing able to get the ambulances along with us. ‘Then 
we come to the battle at Driefontein. There we had 
zreat difficulties. It extended over a very large peri- 
meter; it was going on all day until late in the even- 
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deer thirteen. We took them over at Springfontein 
when we got there. a 
11092. The Boers had commandeered for beds be- 
fore we arrived ?—~Yes. 
11093. And your point is that if you had commen: — 
deered you would have found next to nothing ?—We 
should have found next to no beds. The Field Cornet 
himself told me that he was only: able to get thirteen, © 
and that was commandeering among people whom he 
knew. That was in January, and he was only able to 
find thirteon beds, and they were found in a store. — 


11094. Do you think the Boers had commandeered 
from private people who were living in their houses?— 
No. ; 

11095. At the time we occupied Bloemfontein, had 
not several inhabitants left ?—Then did not leave then. 


11096. Would they not have left the town /—We had 
half the normal population of the town when we got 
here. 

11097. Do you know whether there were not several i 
houses here in Bloemfontein with beds and bedding 
in them, which would only have been recently deserted — 
by the inhabitants 7—You mean that when we came here ' 
there were unoccupied beds? 


11098. Yes?—Not a large number. 


11099. Why did you not commandeer what there 
were ?—Because we were not asked to. : 


ing, and the ambulances had great difficulty, as did the — 
stretcher-bearers also, in copmg with the work. We 
had about 407 killed and wounded; we were all night 
trying to get them in. We had no means of bringing | 
them with us. When the action was over it was dusk, 
and the medical-people had to begin their work. We 
knew that we could not get the wounded on with us, ~ 
and so we had to arrange to gather them and leave 
them in an improvised hospital. We could not do it on 
the ground, because we were four miles from water, 
and therefore we had to get the same ambulances that) 
were at work in the day to take the men back to a farm 
about four miles off, nearer water. We then had to go’ 
in the dark and collect their clothing. We marched 
The weather was hot, and so we had no 
creatcoats. We had to get each of these 400 men’s 
greatcoats out of the transport and their waterproof 
sheets ana plankets. We had then to get military — 
stores: we had to get 10 days’ provisions to leave im 
this farm. Ali that had to be done during the night, 
and we nad to tell off medical officers and orderlies to 
stay with the people who were left behind as the army 
advanced. ord Roberts sent to me after the action 
and told me I should have to advance in the morning 
at daylight, and to follow the enemy. That was on the 
11th of March, and they came into Bloemfontein on the 
22nd. a 

11109. In other words, you had, of course, great 
difficulties in dealing with the sick and wounded on 
that march?—We had very great difficulties. 


11110. And those were due, I gather, to the military 
exigencies of the position?—That 1 never questioned. 
I assume that the Commander-in-Chief was the man 
to judge—that was what he was appointed for, I never 
questioned it, We might perhaps have had the ambu- 
lances complete, but be unable to move the rest of the 
army. No officer in my position dared to question it: 
he might just as well have questioned the strategical 
dispositions. : 

11111. All I mean’ is that you think the difficulties 
were met as fully as they could be, having regard to 
the military exigencies of the situation?—As far as 
within my. knowledge, but I was not aware of the 
general situation. I could not tell what supphes we 
had, what supplies were here, what supplies were on 
the Orange River, or what means we had of carrying 
them up. I was confined to the limited sphere of 
my division. 

11112. I was thinking simply of your division on that 
march—whether there was any neglect to be inferred? 
—No, certainly not; it was quite the other way. 

11T13. Such sufferings as were endured had to_be 
endured owing to the necessities of the march ?—Yes, 
it was a military necessity. With regard to the medical 
officers, I mentioned it in my despatches two or three 
times, and I may mention it again, that they and the 












orderlies, who have beer so much abused, behaved 
_ plendidly. It was before we got these make-shift 
7 orderlies. After very heavy work the orderlies car- 
_ ried across the Boer wounded. It was a sort of volun- 
_ tary work. They carried them across the river when they 
| were up to their arm-pits almost, and, it was extra and 
; voluntary work. 

, 11114-5, There was a great outbreak of enteric during 
that march, or in consequence of that march ?—There 
_ was a great outbreak of enteric when we got here. 


11116. Certain of the troops were obliged to drink 
| polluted water, were they not?—Yes, that was un- 
avoidable. 
11117. Was there no other water to be obtained ?~ 
There was no other water within our reach. There 
were a lot of horses and cattle killed at Paardeberg 
close to the river, and when the flood came up they 
were carried down with it and caught in trees growing 
across the river. It was impossible to avoid it. When 
we could manage it the camp was shifted a little bit 
up the river. 
11118. Ultimately there was a great outbreak of en- 
teric ?—Yes. 
11119. Then when you got to Bloemfontein, the only 
_ hospitals you had at first were the field hospitals ?— 
e Yes. 
11120. Did you personally see the field hospitals of 
your own brigade?—Yes, every morning. 
_ _ 11121. A complaint has been made, particularly by 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts, of the 12th Brigade Hospital ?— 
_ Yes, it was very crowded. ‘ 
11122. Was that unavoidable?—It was quite un- 
_ avoidable so far as I can judge. The question of taking 
up more houses is one about which-I do not know, but 
_ it was unavoidable so far as I know. 


11123. Houses were taken, we know?—The doctors 
_ used to complain to me, when I went every morning 
to the hospital, that they had more men than they 
_ could deal with. I immediately tried to relieve the 

‘pressure, and my medical officer took a house near 

_ for our field hospital. I think it is called St. Andrew’s ; 
it is quite close. We had that as a field hospital, but 

_ “we were crowded all along. 

11124, i think we have ascertained pretty well that 

_ there were deficiencies at that time, for example, there 
was a deficiency in mattresses ?—Yes. 

11125. And in clothes to be able to change the men 
from their khaki?—Of course the mattresses would not 
come to a field hospital. There were no changes of 
-clothes. 

11126. Practically the field hospitals had to be used 
for some little time as stationary hospitals ?—Yes. 

11127. But there were no clothes to change the men? 
-—No, there were none. They did not arrive. I went 
dozens of times to the Ordnange, and they were 
‘pressing them on ag fast as they could, but they could 
not do anything. 

11128. There was a deficioncy of mattresses, beds, 
-and bed-pans? Yes. The deficiency of bed-pans ex- 
tended longer than that. Even after the general 
hospitals were established I have had several com- 
plaints about the deficiency of bed-pans. 

11129. We know there was a great deficiency of fresh 
“milk?—Yes. 

11140. Which no doubt the men had to endure at the 
time?—When we first came the country was un- 
‘settled, and the’ farmers would not bring in their 
milk. 

11131. Were the tents of the 12th Brigade—for 

example I will take that—ever flooded so that the men 
got wet and had to lie in the mud inside their tents? 
—Certainly not. 

11152. You never noticed it ?—No. 

11133. Must it have come to your knowledge if it 
had happened?—It might have happened some time 
for half an hour in the day, when I was not there, 
‘but they would have told me. It was damp and wet, 
-as everything else is, even in houses here, in wet 
weather, but there was no such thing as lying in the 
“mud. 

11134. So long as the field hospitals were there you 
‘visited them pretty frequently?—I visited my own 
-every day—I rode round every morning. 

11135. In your opinion was everything done which 
could be done for the men, having regard to the 
«deficiencies I have mentioned and the overcrowding? 
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—With the means at our disposal everything was do 
it é ne 
that could be done. Loe ; 


11136. I suppose you do not know whether or not 
some of the deficiencies might have been remedied by 
commandeering the people of Bloemfontein. : 
came across you, did it?—No. While Lord Roberts 
was here he was everything. When Lord Roberts left 
here and left me in command, there were two adminis- 
trations, the military and the civil. Iwas in command 
of the troops, and the Military Governor was responsi- 
ble for the civil administration. 

11137. In whose province would it have been to com- 
mandeer for milk, for example, and for beds, if that 
had been resolved upon? It has been suggested that 
there was some milk obtained by the inhabitants daily 
when the sick could not get it, and it has been sug- 
gested that that might have been prevented, and the 
milk obtained, so that it should not go to the inhabi- 
tants?—I think it is a very serious’ question. The 
Military Governor would have to weigh the require- 
ments of the civil population, and a very large English 
population that was crowding in here every day. 


11138. The consideration of that question would be 
with the Military Governor and not with you?—I think 
it would have been with me when there was martial 
law under ordinary circumstances. While Lord 
Roberts was here he was everything, but when he 
departed there were two of us, and I did not break 
away from his ruling in the matter. 

11139. He had not directed commandeering ?—Under 
ordinary circumstances, where martial law exists, the 
General commanding the troops is the one head of 
everything, but here it was not so. There were two; 
there was the Civil Administrator and the Military. 


11140. We know that the field hospitals left when 
the advance was re-commenced ?~Yes. 


11141. And then you had to rely on the general hospi- 
tals and the buildings’—Yes. We took up the build- 
ings long before then. 


11142. I know that, but directly the field hospitals 
began to arrive, almost immediately after they arrived, 
you began to-get buildings, did you not, to take the 
men in from the field hospitals ?—Yes. 


11143. And you filled the buildings as fast as you 
could ?—Yes, there was no difficulty about that. 


11144. Did you visit from time to time, so far as your 
military daties periiitted you, the general hospitals 
when they came here t-—Constantly. 

11145. Did you visit Nos. 8 and 9?—Frequently ; 
there was never a week I did not visit them. I could 
yive you from my diary notes of my different field hos- 
pitals. That was later, when I became Commander. 

11146. It will be sufficient if you tell us that you did 
visit them ?—While I was here I generally went to one 
hospital every day. When I went to Kroonstad I visited 
every one of the hospitals, and when I went down the 
line, which was rarely, I visited the Springfontein and 
Norval’s Pont Hospitals. 

11147. Have you anything to say about what you saw 
as to the condition of those hospitals, and the way they 
were managed ?—They were very crowded in Nos. 8 and 
9, and very comfortable in the others. In fact, in the 
buildings, particularly the Green Hill Convent Hospital, 
the Industrial Home, the Grey's Institute and St. 
Michael's they were very comfortable. There is very 
little difference in them now from what there was when 
wecame in. “They are a little better now, but certainty 
in the Green Hill Hospital there was no difference what- 
ever. They were just as comfortable, and they were not 
overcrowded—neither was the Portland in a grext degree. 
But 8 and 9 were. The trains coming in, the medical 
officers seemed to put the pressure on their own people— 
they sent them to 8 and 9 vather than to the houses. 

11148. In fact adl the over-plus, so to speak, was thrown 
upon 8 and 9?—So much so that I have sumetimes seen 
1,200 to 1,600 patients in 8 and 9 when there should 
only have been 520. 

11149. Do you think that as much was done to meet 
the pressure as was possible under existing circum- 
stances by the medical officers ?—I think it was wonder- 
ful what they did, and to my own knowledge for weeks 
the medical officers in these hospitals scarcely ever left 
their posts. Here in the town they were able, I suppose, 
to get out, but in 8 and 9T do not think most of the 
officers ever left. There were some exceptions, but they 
all seemed to be working at over-pressure. 
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11150. Did you ever see the civil hospitals that were 
here ?—Certainly. 

11151. I mean the Portland?—I look upon that as 
one that is under me just the same as the others. The 
Langman and the Portland were under my supervision. 
I visited them frequently. 

11152. Did you notice any marked difference between 
the Portland and Nos. 8 and 9?—Yes, it was more 
comfortable. It was better, merely because it was more 
compact and smaller, and there was not the pressure. 

11153. The Portland only took in what it really 
could accommodate ?—They did extend it, but, as I told 
you, our medical officers were very careful not to over- 
do it. They thought they would put the pressure on 
their own people. I have often spoken to them about 
it. The Portland was ready to take extra men in to 
some extent, but there was nothing like the overflow 
there was in 8 and 9 in any of them. 

11154. Do you think the pressure on 8 and 9 could 
have been relieved more speedily than it was by gettiny 
the men elsewhere in other buildings or hospitals /—I 
thought at one time it would have been a wise thing to 
take all the churches, and I got Lord Roberts’s authority 
to do it. It was after he left here, and I must say that 
the necessity for it then was not so great. I thought it 
would ‘be a good thing to take all the churches without 
any distinction, and he gave me authority to do it. I 
then consulted the medical officers, and they said the 
necessity did not exist for it. They did not like at at 
all from the very beginning. They said the churches 
were bad. I think their principal objection was to their 
ventilation. But in the meantime the rains had’ ceased 
here to a great extent, and our own hospitals were, I 
think, more able to meet the difficulties. They had taken 
up the Raadzaal. They did not look upon taking the 
churches with favour, and I wrote to Lord Roberts to 
tell him so, and there was no more done. But that was 
not until the middle of May. I have often thought of 
houses, but they said there was a very great difficulty in 
getting the personnel to administer small houses. 

11155. You have visited Kroonstad?—Yes, ail the hos- 
pitals in Kroonstad frequently. 

11156. Did you go there very soon after it was occu- 
pied by us ?—No, not very soon. 

11157. About how long after we first occupied it did 
you make your first visit there?—As far as I can re- 
member, I do not think I was there until about the 8th 
or 10th June. 


11158. How did you find the hospitals when. you 
visited them at that time—did they strike you as being 
very much overcrowded ?—No, they were not then. The 
general hospital and the Dutch Church were, I think, a 
little overcrowded, but it did not impress me very much. 


11159. What was the number of the general hospital 
at Kroonstad ?—That I cannot remember. 


11160. Would complaints have been forwarded, if there 
were any, as to any misconduct in a hospital 1—Yes, I 
am responsible for all that. 


_ 11161. So that the complaints would come to you ?- 
es. 


11162. If a complaint were made about a hospital to 
any officer in authority it would come on to you 7—Yes. 


11163. And complaints might have been made to you 
direct?—Yes. I used to visit the hospitals rather in 
the hope that they would make complaints. I did not 
go with the P.M.O,, and I did not tell them T was coming. 
I sometimes went without my aide-de-camp. I went 
alone or with an aide-de-camp to the hospitals. 


11164. Did you converse with the 
versed with them all. They did not make complaints 
but I would not say from’ that there was no reason. 
They are not a complaining lot. You must lead up to 
it to get them to make a complaint. 


11165. But, as a matter of fact, did you have any 
complaints?—Yes, I have had complaints, and they 
were very often from the medical officers themselyes 
bringing things to my notice. 


11166. Did they bring to your notice the deficiencies 
I have mentioned, such as want of milk, want of 
bed-pans 1 Certainly. They brought a great many 
things of that kind to my notice, things which they 
thought I should be better able to assist in remedyin; 
from my authority here. Ten perhavs the P.M 0. 
wanted to get extra rooms for the men’s kits, and 
directly that was brought to my notice I ordered it to 
be done. They wanted larger and better stores, and 


men?’—I ¢on- 
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I ordered that to be done. 
the Sisters to live in, and I ordered that to be done. 
In fact, I had full powers from Lord Roberts, and 
money did not enter into it. It was never a question: 
of money. 


They wanted rooms for 


11167. You did try to remedy, as far as you could,. 
the complaints which appeared to you to be reasonable? 
—Yes; I think every complaint was met as far ag 


it could be. [ 
complaints, but I have been always told there was 
enough of the “Ideal” milk, and that they could not 


With regard to milk there were frequent 


get the fresh milk. Ags I told you, it was a difficult. 


thing, the farmers not coming in, and we met it to 
a certain extent by sending out for milk and eggs. 
To this day there is not enough fresh milk. 


11168. Did you have complaints sometimes of the 


personnel ?—Yes. i 
11169. I do not want to go into names unnecessarily, 


but were the numbers great or not?—They were just. 
the ordinary disciplinary complaints, cases of disci-- 


pline just as there are in regiments, and in any other 
large gathering of officers and men. ‘'Lhere were three- 
or four medical officers, not a very large number, that 
I had to send away. One of them was a civilian, and. 
the other two were officers who had been brought in. 
from half-pay or retirement owing to the pressure. 
They were things that had nothing to do with the 
medical or the professional part of it—really matters 
of discipline. One made a complaint against the nurses. 
which proved to be untrue. He apologised, but I did 
not take the apology, and sent him to England, with 
Lord Roberts's consent. Then there were complaints 
against the orderlies, just the usual complaints I have 
in regiments, and trials by courts-martial. 
would say that there is a mistaken idea that all men 
employed as orderlies in the hospitals belong to the- 
Army Medical Corps. It is not so. hen the army 
left here the orderlies had to be supplemented, and 
we took men, not on account of their aptitude, but 
really because they had sufficient strength in them to 
be able to do the work, though not able to march. 


There were a good many of those who misconducted 


themselves. There was nothing excessive in any com- 


plaints I had about the Army Medical Corps men. In | 


fact, I think they did very well. 


11170. The complaints were enquired into by you? — 


—Yes; I had a court-martial, or punished them im 
other ways. I frequently sent them back to their 
regiments. 


11171. (Mfr. Harrison.) The Commission have had 
the view expressed by several witnesses that the Army 
Medical Corps should be provided with its own sepa- 
rate and independent transport. It has been put in 
two ways: first, to take the tents up to the front; 
and secondly, more ambulances to take the wounded 
back. If you would give us your view on that it would 
be valuable?—It would be very nice if you could do 
it, but I think on the whole it would be a waste of 
transport. I think a transport should be utilised for 
the army in general. For example, if the medical 
people have their own transport, and if you halt at a 
place, there is a great waste. They keep that trans- 
port and the mules get very fat, and you do not get 
so much good out of them. I am rather inclined to 
think that the system of lending them for the march 
and then taking them away is the best. 
out of them. 


11172. Is it not a matter of carrying out the detail’ 


of supplying the want that you require your transport 


oflicer to supply—is it not a detail that he must detail 


them to the duty ?—That is done. 


11173. Not necessarily a separate corps for them ?— _ 
In some cases I haye known the medical authorities, — 
In- 
fact, their first-line of transports is kept by regiments, — 
It merely does the: 

be of use in the 


and regiments keep their transports altogether. 


but the second line is not kept. 
work and then it is sent back to 
Station, or some other place. But the first line of 


transport is kept, and amongst it are the ambulances: 


with the regiment. 
11174. (President.) Any information that you can 


give us we shall be very glad to receive?—I do not 
that I have always looked into. 


think I have mentioned 
the different cases that were put into the bell-tents 
in the field hospitals. 
enteric. I have asked the medical officer about the 
matter, and I was 
certain they were statin 
were very careful to put t 
tents. 


what was true, that they 


IT am speaking now of the general hospitals. 


There were some light cases of 


he lighter cases into the bell-. 


But © 


I 


You get more: — 


always assured, and I am perfectly — 


: 








11175. I have no doubt they did as a rule, but I 
think we have evidence that when the pressure was 
very great they could not always do that ?—No. 

11176. There is no question, 1 suppose, as to the 
medical officers, as to their capacity and their work ?— 
Not as a body, I think. Of course, there are com- 
plaints from individuals, but, as a body, no com- 
plaints. I should think that would be the result of 
our experience. They were very good indeed. 


11177. (Professor Cunningham.) We should be very 
glad indeed to have your opinion with regard to that? 
_—TI found from my own experience in commanding my 
division that they did very hard work coming across, 
and I think it was most creditable. Since I have been 
here, as I have already told you, they have worked 
very hard. Of course supervision was required. To 
say that it was not would be to say that the institution 
was not a human one—supervision is required eyvery- 
where. I found that they did what they could. Some- 
times they were hampered by the constant calling for 
statistics. The senior officers were very much hampered 
and their time taken up in searching answers to ques- 
tions from home, questions about some corporal, or 
dieutenant, who was wounded, and with regard to whom 
it was not quite certain whether his name was Brown 
or Jones. Then their time was taken up in going from 
one hospital to another. There were very important 
telegrams from London which had to be looked into, 
and the unfortunate senior officer was found fault with. 
It was culpable if he did not answer; but no one knew 
whether the man in the tent was dying or not. I think 
that is a question that should be considered. My own 
medical officers had similar cases to deal with, and 
Colonel Gubbins would have put the statistics in his 
‘pocket if it were a question of the sick or the statistics. 
But we were pressed for them here very much. 


11178. (President.) If he could not do both he would 
have preferred the sick /—I think he would have thrown 
over the statistics, and I consider we ought all to be 
allowed to do so. Most of the questions which gave 
the P.M.O. here a great deal of trouble came from. 
England, about some error in reference to a man dying 
or wounded. I made it perfectly clear that there was 
no stint of money, as I had full authority to spend any 
money. Money did not stand in the way atall. Lord 
Roberts gave me full power. You have not asked me 
any questions with regard to the nursing sisters. 


11179. I shall be glad to hear your experience of 
them ?—As everyone knows, they were almost indis- 
pensable out here. There was some pressure, and they 
did wonderfully well. I do not think that anyone 
can question that. We know they cannot go into the 
field. I am quite sure they do so much that they 
almost prevent the orderlies from learning more. In 
‘fact they do too much. In the hospital at Aldershot, 
where I have been Adjutant-General for some time, 
the orderlies are more or less servants to the nursing 
‘sisters, and they do not learn as much as the orderlies 
did when I was a young man before the nursing sister 
‘system came into being. Considering the price we 
give the orderlies, however, they are very good, but I 
should like to get a little different class of man alto- 
gether. I think it is of importance to get a man at 
Ss. or 4s. a day instead of the man we get now. But 
here they did wonderfully well. The difficulty about 
the nurses is that we cannot take them into the field. 
11180. (Mr. Harrison.) Do you know whether it is a 
fact that the Cape Government pay their orderlies 
something like 4s. or 5s. a day ?—I am not aware of it; 
T think ours ought to get it. 

11181. Do you know whether they pay the Cape men 
-as high as that ?—No. 

11182. I have heard it said?—We are not dealing 
with the Cape. 
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11183. There is a Cape Medical Corps, and I under- 


stand that the orderlies in that are paid 4s. or 5s. a yy 


day in this campaign?—I do not say a word against 
them, but of course you can get a better man for three 
times the pay, and I should like to see it. 


11184. (Sir David Richmond.) You would like to 
make the position of an orderly one more to be desired 2 
—I should like to get a better class of person than the 
present orderly, and we should save on it, I am sure 
in the end. I thought you might have asked me some- 
thing about the mixing up of the military and the 
civil in the hospitals. 


11185. (President.) We should be glad to hear about 
that?—It appeared to me at first that we should nave 
difficulties, and I was amazed to find we had not. T 
think the whole time I was in command here I had 
only one case, down the line, of a disagreement be- 
tween the two elements—the civil and the military. 
They got on very well indeed. It was a great success. 
As far as I can judge from speaking to both, the 
ae up of the civil and the military succeeded very 
well. 


11186. You did not hear of any friction at No. 82— 
I did not get it personally; I got it through a side. 
wind. There was never anything big enough to be 
brought to my notice. The only friction I had was 
“oe the line, and there were faults on both sides 
there. 


11187. Otherwise there has been perfect accord be- 
tween the two branches’—Perfect. The question of the 
clothing for the men is another thing. There were 
difficulties about that, as you know, but when the 
clothing began to come up I ordered a store of cloth- 
ing to be sent from the Ordnance to each hospital, so 
that no man left here without clothing. When he 
went to the front he was clothed in the Rest Camp, 
and when he went down every man had new clothes. 
If they came in with thin stuff, the ordinary khaki, 
they got this serge, and they got from the Red Cross a 
jersey or guernsey and drawers. So that if there had 
been complaints 16 must be some neglect. Once the 
stuff came up every hospital had a store. All the men 
going home, or going to Cape Town, were properly 
clothed. 

11188. I think it was only in the earlier times of 
great pressure ’—-Then the stuff had not come up. 


11189. Do you think the stuff came up as quickly as it 
could reasonably be expected to come after it was de- 
manded ?—There, again, you must ask the Commander- 
in-Chief what was more important to come up. It is 
difficult for a subordinate to say. I could not answer 
that. In the cold weather there was no limit to the 
number of blankets. Whenever I went round I asked 
them all if they had enough blankets, and told the 
Medical Officer there was to be no limit in the number 
of blankets—four, five, or ten, if they liked. I used to 
ask all the men, and they said they had plenty of 
blankets, so they were warm in the tents. They were 
made warm at night. There were difficulties as to 
washing; I suppose you have heard of that. 


11190. We have heard of that. The chief difficulty 
arose because they had not fresh clothes to put on. 
It was not much use washing them if they had to put 
their own clothes on again?—There was a great deal 
of vermin among the men when they came in. 


11191. It is said on behalf of the medical authorities 
that there was so much pressure/—I asked Lord 
Roberts a few days after I came here if I might order up 
disinfectants, and I got permission to do so, of course 
they did not come for some time, but we had them later 
on. I do not think there is anything more I can tell 
you. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Mrs. Franxrix, called; and Examined. 


, (Witness.) I must confess I am not at all anxious to 
‘give evidence. 

_ 11192. (President.} I am sure you will give us all the 
information you have at your command?—I can only 
Just tell you what I saw and I can do no more. 

11193. Let me first ask you a few questions. You 
are the wife of the Reverend Mr. Franklin, who gave 
evidence yesterday /—Yes. 

11194. And you have resided, as we know, in this 
“town during the +rhole time of the Pritish occupation? 
-—Yes. 


11195. I believe you have had personal experience 
of some of the hospital arrangements in this town?—I 
cannot say arrangements exactly ; I can only speak of 
what I saw. 


11196. You visited certain hospitals, did you not?— 
Yes. 

11197. Which in particular ?--More particularly the 
field hospitals. 


11198. And amongst those field hospitals did you 
visit that of the 12th Brigade?—That is a puzzling 
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question. I did not know the numbers ; I always lo- 
cated them. 

11199. Where was it?—I do not know to this day 
really the numbers. When I went to a hospital it was 
a field hospital, and that was sufficient for me. I really 
did not trouble about the numbers, so could not say. 
They were the hospitals out of town, 1n little bell- 
tents—field hospitals. 


11200. You visited the bell-tents of the field hospi- 
tals?—Yes, and some of the town hospitals too. 


11201. Did you begin to visit the bell-tents shortly 
after you arrived?—Yes, about April. I think they 
were worse in April+ 

11202. That was the case soon after the town had 
been occupied ?—Yes. The British_came on the 13th 
March, and I did not go for some little time. We were 
all busy with other things, but I visited it about April. 


11203. Do you mean the beginning of April?—I really 
could not say. All along I have been visiting them, 
but I know they were worse in April and the beginning 
of May than any other month. 


11204. Tell us what you noticed in the bell-tents ?— 
When I visited them the men were lying on the 
ground. Some of them had _ stretchers. There ‘were 
not enough stretchers for all the men. Men were 
lying on their macintoshes. 


11205. And blanket?—Yes, with a blanket under 
their heads in some cases, and a blanket over them. 
I had pyjamas sent up from Cape Town by some ladies. 
A notice was put in a Cape Town paper by a friend 
of mine, appealing to people in the Colony to send up 
pyjamas for the sick here, which they did, and when 
T offered them to some of the field hospitals they said 
it was useless giving them to them because they could 
not strip the men in the bell-tents. The temperature 
dropped so at night that unless the men had comfort- 
able beds they were not able to put them in pyjamas 
while on the ground. 

11206. Do you know which hospital in particular you 
made that offer to?—I could not say. I made offers to 
several hospitals, and they all said that as long as they 
were in the field hospitals of course they could not. I 
quite understood myself that unless they were in bed 
they could not very well strip the men. It would 
mean almost certain death to some, the temperature 
dropped so at night. 


11207. Were not the pyjamas you offered used?—I 
gave them to the town hospitals, to No. 9, to the Irish, 
and to most of the town hospitals, and of course hey 
accepted them. They had beds for the patients. They 
were very crowded in these field hospitals, and uncom- 
fortable, but I do not see how they could have helped 
it, the men came in at sucha rate. The doctors were 
overworked, and they were crowded out. Thai is all the 
evidence I can give. Of the treatment? know nothing. 
I can just tell you that I saw them lying like that on 
the ground. 


11208. Did you have opportunities of speaking 
some of the men ?—Yes. 


11209. Did they complain to you much?—Most of 
the men were generally very silent. Of course I never 
asked for complaints or mentioned anything of that 
One gentleman who had been three weeks in 


to 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Reverend R. DEanz Ortver, called; and Examined. 


11223. (President.) I believe you are the Government 
Chaplain ?—Yes. 


11224. And in that capacity I think from February 
to April 6th you attended at Woodstock ?—From the 
third week in February till the 2nd May. 


11225. We have had a great deal of evidence about 
Woodstock Hospital, and we have inspected it our- 
telves. I will, therefore, ask you shortly, did you find 
any ground for complaint in that hospital during that 
time ?—There was the position and the general state of 
the hospital, which, of course, you saw for yourself. As 
regards the staff, I can only say that they worked mag- 
nificently, and anyone who was not constantly there, 
as I was, could not have realised how great their diffi- 
culties were. The difficulties were extraordinary, and 
they worked splendidly. / 4 


11226. Difficulties in what way ?—The chief difficulty 
was the constant arrival of large bodies of sick from 
the transports, of whose arrival very short notice only 


Notr.—Subsequent to examination Mrs. Franklin forwarded a statement to the Commission regarding het 


evidence. 
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one of the field hospitals, we happened to know, and 
we took him into our house. ‘ 


11210. Was his a serious case ?—I think it was; he 
had enteric. 


11211. Did you notice many serious cases in the bell- 
tents? It is said that the lighter cases were put there 
and the more serious cases in the marquees?—I think 
they tried to take away the severe cases if they had 
room for any in.the town. There were some cases that 
looked to me very bad. 


11212. How did the men seem to be bearing their 
state in the tents?—I thought they were all wonderfully 
patient under most trying circumstances. 

11213. Did they seem very miserable in themselves? 
I want to know whether the hardships which appeared_ 
so great to you were as hard to them. It has been sug- 
gested that they were so accustomed to hardships in the 
field that they did not suffer so much as one might ex- 
pect in the bell-tents. How did that strike you?— 
It seemed very hard to me that a man should be lying” 
like that with fever. In any case, when a man is well, 
it is not very comfortable on the ground, and could 
not have been very comfortable for sick men. But 
they could not help it really; the men poured into 
the place from all round. 4 


11214. Is there anything else you can tell us about. 
the bell-tents?—I cannot tell you anything more. L 
can only just tell you what I saw. , 


11215. We want to know that. Did you visit some 
of the buildings in the town?—Yes, but not very fre 
quently. 


11216. So far as you did visit them, did you find any- 
thing that formed a fair subject of complaint ?—I think: 
the town hospitals were very good. 


11217. (Professor Cunningham.) Did you see the bell- 
tents during the wet weather?—No, I did not. It was 
altogether too muddy to go out after the rain. I heard, 
of course, about the condition of the hospitals at that 
time when we had heavy rains, but it did not surprise 
me when I heard it, because anyone living in this 
country knows that the rain comes down in torrents, 
and the tents could not help getting wet in many 
cases. It would be no one’s fault. : 1, 

11218. (Dr Church.) What did you hear ?—About men 
lying on the ground when it was wet. I did hear that, 
but, as I say, in a bell-tent the water would get in 
When it rains here it rains very heavily—it comes down’ 
in torrents. i , 

11219. (Professor Cunningham.) You did not see it 
yourself ?—No, I did not see it myself. I was not able: 
to get out. 4 

11220. (Sir David Richmond.) You did not see mer 
lying on the muddy ground at all?—No, I did not see 
it. 


11221. (President.) You visited them fairly soon after 
some of these heavy rains ?—Yes, but still it soon dri 
up. A day or two of sunshine or a bright day after 
rain soon dried it up. \ 


11222. Inside the tents did you find any signs of 
damp mud ?—No; I never looked for it. I was there 
venerally just going round. I never looked for mud 
in the tent. “| 


could be given. For instance, if I remember rightl} 
on one Sunday morning they got notice telling them 
receive 80 sick from the transports that afternoon. 
There was not a bed for one of those 80 at the time. Th 
hospital was very full, and there was nothing to é 
beef-tea with. They began to work at four o’clock, 
before ten I think every man was in bed, and had 
fed and attended to. That was fhe kind of difficult 
that arose. ; 
11227. Wore the men well looked after and carefully 
attended to in that hospital ?—They seemed to me t& 
be so. There were certain instances of roughness 0! 
the part of the orderlies which I have seen and heard 
myself, but, of course, the orderlies were working at 
very high pressure, and persons are sometimes fractious 
11228. Would that be exceptional ?—I think so. 
11229. The men would have complained to you 
would they, in your position, if they had anything 
somplain of Yes. They have often complained abo 
things at home. I have not heard se much here,. fo 
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the simple reason that one had to go round so fast, 


_and spend such a little time with each man that they 
had not time to open themselves up as they otherwise 
- might have done. 


- 11230. Did you hear any complaints by patients in 
Woodstock Hospital ?—I heard a few, of the roughness 
of the orderlies in isolated cases, and in one or two I 
spoke to the orderlies myself, and pointed out the need 
_of gentleness. 


11231. That was the only point of complaint you 
heard off ?—Of course, there were other complaints. 
For instance, sometimes men had to be put into those 
huts before they were completed. There was one occa- 
sion when a number of sick came in, and they had to be 

_ put in a room intended for a dining and recreation room 
before the room was finished. The windows were not 
‘put in. 

_ 11232. Did they suffer from that ?—It was not com- 
fortable, but I could not say they actually suffered in 

consequence. The staff did everything for them that 

could possibly be done under the circumstances. 


11233. Did you yourself ever notice any ill effects on 
: any patients there by reason of the site? You seem to 
think the site was objectionable in some way ?—No, I 
did not. I was surprised they got on so well as they 
did, considering the condition of the place. 

__ 11234. In fact, it has been a successful hospital I 
think ?—I think so, because a very large number of 
those who died were sent from the ships in a moribund 

condition, and nothing could be done for them. 


_ 11235. Then you came up from there to Bloemfon- 
tein ?—Yes, I arrived on Saturday, May 5th. 


_ 11236. What place did you attend to ?—I immediately 
‘took charge of the town hospitals,-all the town build- 
ings except the Industrial and the Volks’. 

11237. Can you tell us your experience about the 
hospitals you had to visit ?—My first impression of the 
town buildings was that, with the exception of Old St. 
Andrew’s, they were marvellous under the conditions. 
‘They were quite beyond anything anybody expected 
to see. Old St. Andrew’s was not so well furnished as 
the others, and the patients were on stretchers, and 
there was nothing to put their food upon. 


11238. A stretcher does not make a bad bed, does it? 
-—A stretcher makes a very comfortable bed most of 
them say, but just in that way it was different from the 
others. 


11239. Do you think there was any want of care of 
the sick and wounded ?—They seemed to me to be very 
well cared for in the town buildings, and the staffs al) 

seemed to be working hard and well. There were just. 
the same things as I saw at Cape Town, a few isolated 
eases of roughness on the part of the orderlies. Some- 
times I spoke to the orderlies myself, and on one occa- 
sion I spoke to a Sister, who at once went to see into 
the matter. That was the case not of an R.A.M.C. 
‘man, but a regimental orderly temporarily there. All 
were working at high pressure, and at the time things 
were at their worst, and there were many sick, and 


many orderlies sick. 
11240. Except for the isolated cases of roughness on 


the part of the orderlies, did you find that the sick and 
‘wounded were in every respect well attended to?—In 
the town hospitals—yes, I think so. 

11241. In every respect well cared for ?—They seemed 
tobe. A complaint was often made to me by patients 
that they received condensed milk instead of fresh. 


11242. I have not asked you about that because we 
know of it. We know the position about the condensed 
‘milk ?—Certainly the work of the nursing sisters, and 
as far as I could see, the orderlies, was splendid. They 
were very attentive. In one or two cases where the 
orderlies were not attentive they seemed to be brought 
to book for their inattention. 

11243. Did you visit the field hospitals at all, or the 
general hospitals?—On Sunday, May 6th, I went to 
part of No. 8, and the Portland. 


11244. Was that the only occasion you went ?—I have 
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been a few times since, but only just flying visits when 


other chaplains were sick, taking perhaps a day or two R. D. Oliver. | 


there, but I have never been long at No. 8 or 9. 


11245. You only visited No. 8 on the 6th May, and 4 Sept. 1900, 


subsequently occasionally ?—Just a few occasions. X 
was not in many of the tents. 


11246. Did anything strike you about No. 8?—No; 
the marquees I was in were one of officers and six of 
men. They were the only marquees, and they seemed 
to be all right. 


11247. Did you go to the bell-tents ?—I ’ 
bell-tents at all. was not in the 


(11248. You know nothing that would be useful to us 
with regard to them?—I have visited No. 15 Field 
Hospital. I cannot remember the date because the 
work was so immense, and my mind is rather in a 
whirl as to dates, but it must have been some time 
about the end of May I should think, when I went 
there for the first time. 


11249. What did you notice there ?—I was in several 
bell-tents. There were five or six men in each bell- 
tent, close together. In one tent, just by the door, 


there Was a man who seemed to be quite convalescent, 


and who expected to be up in two or three days, and in 
the same tent there were men very sick. They were 
close together. I had the greatest difficulty in getting 
to them. I could not kneel down beside a man in a 
very bad state, and I could only stretch myself out, 
resting on one hand to get near enough to speak to him. 
He was very deaf. There were several things there I 
noticed. One was that a man very sick had his can- 
teen full of milk by his side. A canteen of milk re- 
quires two hands to raise it, even if you are well, and I 
do not see how that man could have used it. One man 
had a pillow made of his boots with the serge folded 
over them, and another had a helmet with something 
folded over that. Men in every tent had pillows. Men 
in the other tents had pillows. I went straight to the 
Red Cross Depdt, and I asked for some pillows for 
those men, and the answer the sergeant in charge made 
was: “ We cannot give them to you, because there is a 
medical officer in charge and he can requisition for 
them if he likes. He sends for eggs every day. He 
has had some pillows, and he could have had more.” I 
could do nothing more. A few days afterwards I spoke 
to a lady who came to work in Bloemfontein, and she 
got some pillows, and the medical officer was delighted 
to have them. The only explanation I can give is that 
the medical officer was frightfully overworked, and that 
he had not the time to attend to these things. When 
they were taken he was glad to have the help of the 
lady who took them, and gave the things to the patients. 
11250. Had these men very recently arrived ?—I 
think they had been there for about a fortnight. They 
were in their khaki clothing and drill flannel shirts. 


11251. Did the men say anything to you at all?— 
The ones I especially visited were too sick. They could 
scarcely bear being spoken to at all. They were too 
sick to make any complaints. I did not in any way 
invite any of those who were better to say anything 
of the sort because I did not see at the time that good 
could come from it, and it is not always advisable to 
give them the opportunity. 

11252. Did you visit that hospital again at all?—I 
think I was only there once more, and then another chap- 
lain came. I gave him charge of that, because I had 
been taking the town ‘buildings, and I could not do 
more. 

11253. Was there any alteration between your two 
yisits, or was it in the same state?—The second_visit 
must have been two or three days afterwards, and I was 
not in those same two tents on the second occasion. 

11254. Were you in some of the other bell-tents ?— 
Yes, and the conditions were pretty much the same. I 
was only able to pay a very flying visit, because I was 
frightfully hard-worked and I did not pay much atten- 
tion to things. 

11255. Did you visit any other field hospital ?—No, 
I have not been in any other field hospital. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Sergeant-Major D. Roprrrs, called; and Examined. 


11256. (President.) You belong to No. 8 Hospital ?— 
Yes. 

11257. What are your duties there ?—I was Chief Ward- 
Master, and carried all instructions from the P.M.O. to 
the assistant ward-master and the orderlies, and saw 
that they were carried cut with regard to the feeding, 
clothing, and general care of the patients. 


11258. What information can you give us which would 
be useful to us in this Inquiry ?—I desired to be brought 
here in front of you through reading the “ Bloemfontein 
Post,” and the statements there are very much exag- 
gerated. 

11259. Whose statements ?—The civil surgeons’ state- 
ments. In the first place, Mr. Kirkman states that there 
was only one bed-pan to eight marquees. To my certain 
knowledge as ward-master—and I entered those mar- 
quees and bell-tents every day—there was not a single 
marquee without a bed-pan, and in some there were two, 
and [ know marquees with three. But I am positive in 
saying there was no marquee without one bed-pan. 


11260. How about the beld-tents?—They were distri- 
buted to five or six bell-tents, or eight as the case may 
be, according to the conditions of the patients. In the 
bell-tents some patients were much healthier than 
others, altogether convalescent, and did not require bed- 
pans. 

11261. Is there anything else you also noticed ?—There 
is the charge of drunkenness. There were two orderlies 
charged with drunkenness on duty. One was a regi- 
mental man who wag tried by court-martial and pun- 
dished, and the other was a Militia Staff Corps man, 
Private Gallagher. He was in front of the officer com- 
manding the following morning, and acquitted of the 


charge. The only evidence against him was that he 
smelt of rum. We had rum issued to us Tuesdays and 
Fridays. He stumbled! against one of the ropes of the 


marquee, and the Sister and the ward-master on duty 
both reported ‘him perfectly sober. He was acquitted. 

11262. Those are the only two cases of men being in- 

“toxicated on duty ?—The only two cases reported. If a 
civil surgeon saw any more cages and did not report ib 
he did not perform his duty. 

11265. They were the only two you know of 2—Yes, 
that were reported officially. 

11264. Did you ever hear of any other cases ?—Not on 
duty. I have heard of three other cases, but they were 
not on duty. 

11265. Were those the cases you have heard of 2—Yes. 


11266. Is there any other information you can give 
us?—Dr. Leon makes a statement as to the state of the 
bell-tents being simply awful. We had an inspection by 
the General Officer Commanding, General Kelty-Kenny, 
during the height of the pressure, and he did not find 
the state awful. He remarked that it was very sani- 
tary, and he went to nearly every bell-tent in the divi- 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Corporal Grorcr Bracu, called ; and Examined. 


11281. (President.) You belong to the R.A.M.OC. 2— 
Yes. 


11282. And you are attached to No. 8 Hospital ?— 
Yes. 
_ 11283. What are your duties?—When I first came 
into the hospital I was transporh corporall and ration 
drawer. 

11284. When did you first come?—I came out with 
the unit leaving England on the 20th February. 


mi You have been with the hospital throughout? 
—Yes. 


11286. What useful information can you give us with 
regard to the hospital of your own knowledge ?—In the 
first place, as regards the insufficiency of blankets, that 
I can say is quite untrue, as we had plenty of blankets 
throughout. When we left England we brought 1,600 
blankets with us. On the 29th April we took over 
some of the equipment from No. 10 General Hospital, 
which was partly cut up ; sind in the third place, on the 
2nd May, I assisted in drawing 1,000 blankets from the 
Ordnance Store. There may have been some more 
drawn—that I cannot say for certain—but there were 
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sion and saw at leasb three-quarters of the patients, and 
asked them questions as to their food, and if they had 
any complaints to make, and he got no complaints. i 
11267. The bell-tents were at times overcrowded, 
were they not ?—There were never more than six, or five 
as a rule. My orders were that never more than six 
were to be placed in a bell-tent. 
11268. You have known of there being a deficiency in 
the bell-tents of bed-pans?—At one time for about a 
week, but Mr. Bradley, the quarter-master, has put in 
requisitions as soon as the officers in charge of the wards 
demanded them, and if we could not get them from the 
Ordnance Stores they were purchased locally as far « 
possible. With regard ito the remark made as to enteri 
patients, that they did everything for themselves exce b 
clean the wards up, I have had 18 years’ experience in 
the Army, and was connected with medicine before I 
went into the Army, and I can say that am enteric 
patient is helpless and cannot do anything for himself. 
The nurses worked night and day, I am sure, as well 
as the orderilies. As far as,my experience goes there was 
no inattention or neglect at all. ; i 
11269. (Sir David Richmond.) How many cases do 
you know of men dying in the bell-tents ?—Three cases 
altogether. 
11270. We were told by one witness that he had two 
cases in one night in one bell-tent?—There were two 
cases in the medical division altogether, and one in the 
surgical. ‘4 
11271. Did these two in the medical division die in 
one tent in the same night ?—Nio, Tam perfectly certain not. 
11272. You do not know any more than the three 
cases?—No. I have made enquiries and looked up the 
records. q 
11273. Do you think you would have known? — I 
should have known. re 
11274. It would thaye been reported to you ?—Yes. 
The ward-master on night duty and the sergeants and 
corporals on night duty, when I took my parade at six 
o'clock in the morning hand me their night duty book. — 
11275. You are practically their senior officer ?—If 
anything went wrong in the division it would be the 
orderly’s duty to come and report to me before he went 
to anybody. 


11276. Were there cases of anybody wandering about 
the camp ?—Nio. 


11277. None reported to you ?—No. 
11278. And you do not know of any cases ?—No. 


11279. Any patient in delirium getting out of bed? - 
No. I have heard it talked about since the Commission. 
has been here. ‘ 


11280. You never heard of it before 7—Not before, an d 
I should have heard it because all orders from the P.M.O. 
come through me to my subordinates. a 


plenty of blankets came in from the pack, 
were required they could be got from there. 
11287. Do you say at No. 8 Hospital there have been 
always blankets tin store without exception all the tim 
—Always from beginning to end. There has beer 
always plenty of blankets. ” 


11288. Was any rdquest made, as far as you are aware. 
for (blankets trom any of the medical officers which w 
not complied with ?—I did not understand there was 
complaint of the shortness of ‘blankets until I loo 
at the paper yesterday. I do not say what is in 
paper is true ; and at the same time I must thoro 
contradict it, because it is untrue. I have always in 
that there has been plenty of blankets in the hospiti 
for the number of patients fn there. 


11289. It might be that some of the patients recenth: 
arriving have ‘been temporarily in want of blankets? 
Certainly not. Just a little whille back, in the months 
of May and June, we wanted blankets far more t 
we do mow, because we have not so many patients now 
by a long way. ; 


and if any 


0 
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11290. At any rate, you can say there were plenty of 


a 
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blankets, and you were not aware there were any re- 
juisitions made for blankets which were not complied 
with 7—No. 


11291. Is there any other information ?—Yes, about 
the charge of drunkenness made by Mr. Fitchett. 


11292. Against whom?—He says that on several 
occasions he has found orderlies drunk on duty. Dr. 
Fitchett was placed on the sick list on the 4th June, 
and up to that date there was one man only that was 
charged with being drunk, and that man was reported 
by Civil-Surgeon Leon, and not by Mr. Fitchett. 


11293. Is that the only case reported that you have 
heard of ?—There have been two since. 


11294. There have been only three altogether ?—As 
far as I am aware, and [ hear pretty well everything that 
goes on in the hospital. Lately I have taken over the 
duty of Pay-Clerk, and if a man was found drunk I 
should hear all about it on account of the stopping of 
his pay. 

_ 11295. Are you able to say that there could only have 
been three cases altogether reported +—Yes; there is 
one at the present time waiting court-martial, but 
this is only this last week. 


11296. (Sir David Richmond.) That refers to men only 
on duty—it does not refer to men on leave ?—TI have 
never heard of any more. There was one man brought 
up for drunkenness, but he was given the benefit of 


the doubt, as there was evidence of his not being drunk. 
| 


_ 11297. (President.) Those are the only cases ?—Yes ; 
I can give you the names of those men charged with 
drunkenness. 


11298. I do not think we want them ?—With regard 
to the P.M.O.’s visits round the hospital, it is stated 


that he has not been round the hospital for a period’ 


of six weeks. 
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11299. I think what really happened was that one of 
the civil surgeons said he had not seen him in his mar- 
quees ?—I think another officer confirmed his evidence. 

11500. What are you able to say with regard to 
Colonel Beamish?—The P.M.O. is practically every 
day in some marquee or the other, and Colonel Exham 
in the very busy time came once and twice a week, and 
the P.M.O., Colonel Beamish, always came. 


11301. Is there any other information you can give 
us /—No, I do not think so. 


11302. (Sir David Richmond.) You have told us 
there were plenty of blankets in the store. Was there 
any difficulty in getting them out of the store ?—None 
whatever; the stores could be opened all night long 
and blankets could be obtained. 


11505. If it were reported to you that a man in a 
particular tent wanted a blanket, what had you to do 
to get it’—It would not even be necessary to go to the 
Medical Officer and ask him to certify that a blanket 
was required. 


11304. (Professor ‘Cunningham.) If patients were 
found in front of their tents asking for blankets, and 
could not get them, whose fault would it be?—The 
Medical Officer, because the Medical Officer is round 
every day, and if a patient had not a blanket, all he 
could.do was to ask him for it. At the same time, I 
have never heard of such a thing of a man saying he 
had no blankets, because a man has got three or four 
blankets, and if necessary, more is given. 


113044. Could he not get the blanket by asking the 
orderly Certainly he might, and I am sure that if 
a man wanted a blanket he would always get it, be- 
cause there are always plenty. If there were none in 
our linen store there were plenty in the pack store 
which patients had brought with them. If a blanket 
was found with vermin in it, it was always disin- 
fected. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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11305. (President.) I believe you are the Assistant 
Director of Railways at Bloemfontein /—Yes. 

- 11306. Can you tell us what provisions are made 
jor the receipt and care of the sick and wounded when 
they arrive at the station?—That does not affect me 
at all. I do not know what the arrangements were, 
because, of course, my work is’ only railway work. 
My work is entirely railway work. 


_ 11507. You simply have to look after the trains ?~ 
Yes, that is all. 

11508. But you were constantly, of course, at the 
‘Station, becaus2 of your duties?+—Yes, I have been 
during the time I have been Assistant Director here. 


11409. How long have you been Assistant Director ? 
—A little over two months now. 


11310. July and August?—And part of June. 


11311. During that period, have you known convoys 
of sick and wounded arriving who had to wait at the 
station very long before they were taken away to the 
hospitals /—No; I have never noticed anything of that 
sort. 

11312. So far as you have noticed, have they been 
always properly removed?—Yes. I have not, of course, 
kept a careful watch, but it has never come to my 
‘hotice that any of them have been delayed at all. 


11313. Were you at the railway station often before 
you got your present post ?—Yes, fairly often, but not 
so often as now. My duties did not take me much into 
the railway station before. 


_ 11314. Have you heard of the incident that has been 
mentioned in the paper about a convoy arriving and 
the sick being kept in the station for some hours ?— 
T have heard of that instance. 


11315. Do you know anything about it yourself ?— 
No. 








_ 11316. What information can you give us that would 
be useful to us on this Inquiry?—I do not think any 
that I know of. 


11317. (Mr. Harrison.) Do you regulate the traftic 
on the railways ?—Yes. 


11318. And the stores and ammunition, and all 
that, that come up by rail?—I do not regulate it my- 
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Captain Narman, called; and Examined. 


self. That, of course, is regulated by Army Head- 
quarters, 


11319. But you regulate the trains? You arrange 
the trains, or give directions for the trains to be ar- 
ranged ?—Yes. 

11320. Would you be able, by the records you have 
—if you have records—to give us the number of wagons 
coming from Norval’s Pont and: Bethulie?—I have 
already prepared that, and sent it in to the Chief of 
the Staff. He has a complete account. 

11321. And from that we should be able to ascertain 
the number of wagons that have come up each day 
from a certain date ?—Yes. 

11322. But you could not give it to us now /—I could 
let you have it now; I could fetch it in a minute. 

11323. (President.) Will you give it to the Secretary 
of the Commission?* You are able to state that it is 
accurate ?—As accurate as it possibly could be made. 

11324. (Mr. Harrison.) Would it show train-loads 
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as well?—Yes, and each truck separately. When we- 


first came into the colony there was a little confusion. 
Naturally all the staff were more or less upset. 

11325. (President.) What months would that return 
give ?—I prepared it from the time Lord Roberts en- 
tered Bloemfontein till the time he left. 

11326. (Mr. Harrison.) That is practically when the 
line got opened ?—Yes. 

11327. Could you give us the number of engines 
that you had at your disposal?—Yes, I think it was. 
thirty-two. 

11328. And the number of vehicles ?—Yes, 
give you that- 


*Vide Appendiz—N athan. 


11329. There was a certain stock of vehicles found 
on the line?~Yes, and in addition to that, we have 
used the Cape Government Railway rolling-stock, and 
they have also lent us some of their engines. 

11330. You have already told us the total number of 
engines you had ?—Yes ; we are working at the present 
moment with less than half the engines they originally 
had on it. 


i? could 


x ‘ (The witness withdrew.) 
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Reverend Jamms Water Luary, called; and Hxamined. 


11331. (President.) You are a Military Chaplain ?— 
I am acting chaplain. 


11332. It is suggested that you want your name with- 
held. Do you want your name withheld /—I do not mind 
particularly, but I do not care about it appearing in print. 


113224. Surely in your position you have no reason 
to withhold it ?—No, I have no reason at all, 


11333. I believe as military chaplain you were attached, 
or you had to attend to, the 13th Brigade Field Hospital? 
—I was attached to the 6th Division for a few days only, 
about six days. I am afraid my evidence can only be 
superficial, because I was only here for a few days, but I 
thought possibly the Commission would be glad to hear 
of the general impression I gathered from the few days I 
was visiting the hospitals here. 


11334. What days did you attend them ?—Between 
the 20th and 24th May. 


11335. Which hospitals ?—I visited the New St. An- 
drew’s Hospital and the Langman, and the 15th Brigade 
Field Hospital. I went to each of them several times. 


11336. What have you to say about their condition, 
judging from what youw saw?—My impression of the 
Langman and the New St. Andrew’s Hospital was that 
on the whole the patients were as comfortable as could be 
expected under the circumstances, and in neither of 
those two hospitals did any of the men make any com- 
plaint tome. I think if there had been anything to com- 
plain of I should probably at least have heard one man 
in each of the hospitals, because on former occasions 
men have opened their minds to me about the treatment 
they have received. I think in both of those hospitals 
on the whole the men were perfectly content and some of 
them I know were very happy indeed. 


11337. Passing then to the 1éth Brigade Field Hospi- 
tal?—When I went there I found that the men, of course, 
as was natural in a field hospital, were not in beds. They 
were lying on the ground, some on stretchers, and some 
on the ground. 


11458. When you say on the ground, do you mean with 
waterproofs and blankets ?—I think so.—They were very 
crowded and they seemed absolutely miserable. When I 
went away from there I thought to myself, what would 
the people of England think if they saw our soldiers lying 
like that. It was absolute misery. The place looked 
very dirty, and, of course, there were myriads of flies 
tormenting the men every moment, and some of the men 
were very seriously ill indeed. I enquired why these men 
were not removed into the town. I thought if they could 
be moved into some empty houses in town it would be 


(The witness withdrew.) 


JosnpH AsH, called ; and Examined. 


11354. (President.) You are an orderly in No. 8 Hos- 
pital ?—Yes. 


11355. And your duty is to attend to the bell-tents 7— 
My duty was at the beginning of May; for four days I 
was down there, the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. 


11556. Is that all the time you have been there ?—Yes, 
just as the pressure came on. 


11557. What can you tell us about the condition of the 
bell-tents at that time ?—The very first day I was down 
there patients had been put in, and there were 25 rows— 
24 bell-tents in two rows, and about five or six in the 
other row. Those bell-tents contained from five to six 
patients at that time. On the second day it was noticed 
that the arrangements down there were not being carried 
out at all in a satisfactory manner and there was practically 
no ward-master in charge, the ward-master in charge at 
that time being a Sergeant Wylie, of the St. John’s Am- 
bulance, who has now gone back. He had charge of 
the whole of the medical side of the hospital marquees, 
and the bell-tents were then being put up on account of 
the numbers of patients which were then coming in. On 
the second day he put me in charge of those bell-tents, 
and I had the whole row. The first day I had 28 patients, 
and the second day 37 in those bell-tents, and on the third 
day I had some 56 or 58. TI had charge of those bell- 
tents, and on the fourth day I was taken off orderly 
pele Rete He put a charge of them to supervise 

e others who did not underStand : cd: 
round the bell-tents with eA ORME Re 
then a Captain Mortis. At that time there was no 
medicine which those men could have, or if there was 
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better. I was told that there was not adequate accommo 
dation in the hospitals, and that some of the men were 


Ty 


too seriously ill to be moved. My impression when I 
went away from the 13th Brigade Field Hospital was that 
it was a scene of absolute misery. I do not know whether 


it could be helped. 


11439. Did you talk to the men?—Yes, I spoke to all 
the men there. : 

11340. Did they say anything?—I cannot remember 
what they said now. I did not know at that time there 
would be an enquiry into the matter. 


11341. You judged from the general surroundings ?— 
Yes. 


11442. How many did you find in the tents? If you 
are not able to remember, say so ?—I cannot remember 
how many there were, but I know that they were crowded. 


11343. Did you have no experience of them except your 
general impressions from seeing the men in the tents ?— 
Simply my general impressions. 

41844. You saw them, of course, lying in their khakis 
on the ground ?—Yes. ; 

11345. And it impressed you very much ?—Yes. 


11346. It must be always a miserable sight to see sick 
and wounded not in beds?—Of course, I had visited 
hospitals before in Natal, but it seemed to me at the 
time that it might have been prevented. ; 


11347. Do you think it might have been prevented ? : 
i thought some of the men might have been moved into 
the town to houses. There were plenty of houses which 
could have been commandeered. 


11448. You mean private houses ?—Yes. ' 


11449. Did it never occur to you what the difficulties 
were of getting those houses and looking after them— 
that sort of thing would not occur to you?—No. 


11350. As I understand it, you only judged generally 
from your impressions, after seeing the men lying in their 
khakis in those distressing circumstances, in those bell- 
tents ?’—That is all. 4 


11651. Is there any other information you can give us? 
—No. a 


11352. (Dr. Church.) Were you in Natal from the 
commencement of the war?—I was in Natal from the 
12th December, Acting Chaplain in Natal. ; 

11353. You had never seen anything of this sort in 
Natal?—No, I had not. When I was in Natal I was at 
tached to No. 4 General Hospital at Mooi River, and 
that was a perfect hospital in every way. ae 


i q 


ry 
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medicine there were no bottles to serve it in. Duri 
the four days I was in charge of them there were n 
more than half a dozen patients to whom medicine was 
administered. 

11458. Were they 
and dysentery chiefly. i 


11359. You do not know whether it is usual to give en- 
teric patients medicines?—They give medicines to 
dysentery patients; enterics have milk, 


11360. Did you ever know of any medicines being or- 
dered that could not be obtained ?—I myself applied : 
medicines three times in one particular day and got no 
medicines at all. : 

113604. Was that to carry out the prescriptions of #1 
medical officer?—I would go round with the medi 
officer, and he would have a prescription book and y 
in it the particular medicine a man must have. Th 
during the day I would myself apply to the surgery | 
the medicine, leaving the book. Then I would go SO; 
time after for the medicines and I would be told they 
were not ready, or that I could not have them, or th 
were not there. Sometimes I had to ask the me 
officer to prescribe something else, which he did in sev 


instances, in powders, because there were no bottles tc 
serve the medicines in. 


11661. Did that often happen, do youthink? You were 
there only four days ?—Yes. The second day I had a very 
great experience, as I consider. I took over the whole of 
the bell-tents, and they had a section of regimental or- 
derlies up at that time putting up more bell-tents. ere 


chiefly enteric patients ?—Enterie 
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was a considerable influx of sick and during the days I 
was there eight rows of bell-tents were put up. On that 
particular day I worked the day, the night, the whole 
of the next day, until 9 o’clock that night—39 hours of 
the 40 hours right off. That was frequently the case at 
that time for orderlies to do, to have what they call one 
night in bed and then work 46 to 38 hours right straight 
off. 


11362. Of course you were not able to attend to that 
number of patients satisfactorily ?—No, one could not. 
One could do what one would call his level best, but no 
more than that. On that particular day I had no dinner 
or tea. The next day 1 complained to the sergeant- 
major, telling him there ought to be some arrangements 
for relief. He was a man named Baxter, who has since 
gone home, having suffered from enteric fever. He told 
me ib was my own fault. After that, finding we could 
not get time to get our meals and attend to so many 
_ patients, we used to take some of the patients’ food, if 
—~imight putitinthatlight. I got alot of food for patients, 
-and there would be some patients who could not eat their 
food, and we would have what was left. There was always 
some left, and we ourselves shared that between us, and 
there was always some left after we had finished. 


11363. There was no want of food ?—Not at that time. 


11464. What else do you think was wanting except the 
drugs and food ?—As I say, on the first day there were 
men in the bell-tents, but during the next day men were 
brought into the bell-tents, and then I was shifted from 
there to the office, because there was such great pressure 
that they could not get on with the work, and they took 
me off the bell-tents. I found in going in and out the 
bell-tents after that date that men were brought in, and 
if they had no blankets none were given to them. 


11365. Why not?—I do not know. The few days I 
was on there I had no instructions to draw blankets, and, 
as far as I know, there were none. 


11366. Did you ever ask for them?—We would ask 
the ward-man, and he would say he had not got any. 


11367. Are you sure of that?—Yes. At that time, 
during the second day, I am positive in my mind there 
were no blankets to be had for those particular cases. The 
case I have in my mind is a man who must have come in 
during the night. He certainly had one blanket, because 
i was on duty the following night, and that man was 
delirious and got out of the hospital, or, rather, got out 
of the region of the bell-tent division. There were myself 
and another man in charge of the eight rows of bell-tents, 
which would have at that time between 200 and 300 
_ patients. Those 200 or 500 patients would be calling out 
for bed-pans, and it would be our duty to supply the bed- 
pans. On that particular night we only had three bed- 
pans to accommodate the whole of these patients. They 
were not bed-pans in the proper sense of the word. They 
were a basket arrangement with a little pan inside, which 
is used really in convalescent wards. It is not a bed-pan 
which you would place under # man who could not raise 
himself. If a man was in an exhausted condition he cer- 
tainly would have to get on top of this thing. This par- 
ticular man was delirious, and got out and wandered about 
the veldt, and was away for about two hours. He even- 
tually came back again while the fatigue party was trying 
to find him. He came to me, and I received him back 
again. He had lost a blanket, which he was supposed to 
have taken with him. He was ina very bad state, almost 
in a state of collapse. We got him into his tent, and 
that night a man was posted over him especially to attend 
to him. I do not recollect the man’s name, and I have 
not been able to ascertain whether he died or not. I do 
not think he died, as I think I should remember him. 
Jt worried me for nights to hear this man shouting out. 
He came back and was shouting out for Murphy, a man 
in his tent. This ‘ Murphy” rang in my ears for nights. 
I myself, being in charge, applied for and issued water- 
proof sheets. None of the patients up to that time had had 
waterproof sheets issued to them. The orderlies them- 
selves up to a week or fortnight after that were lying on 
a couple of blankets on the ground, with no waterproof 
sheets. It was my complaints to the major whose office 
I was working in that were the means of the orderlies 
being supplied with waterproof sheets. Since that time 
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I have been in the office. The pressure was so great 
that I have never worked less than from 16 to 17 hours, 
from 6 in the morning till frequently 10.30 or 11 at night. 
During that time I would go round the bell-tents with a 
lantern. While I was orderly on the bell-tents the tea 
was served up late, between 7 and 8 o'clock, and it used 
‘to a to be served out with the aid of a lantern or 
candle. 


11368. (Sir David Richmond.) That was the time of 
great pressure ?—When the pressure was coming on, when 
the hospital was having some 1,200 to 1,600 patients in it. 

11369. (President.) Have you any other thing to tell 
us, or is that all?—That one particular day was really 
the whole of my experience. ‘here was one more case 
of a man certainly in want of blankets, because the man 
who was working with me—unfortunately he is now dead, 
but my statement will be corroborated by any amount of 
men—noticed a patient so cold that he ‘himself took off 
his overcoat and gave it to the patient. I remonstrated 
with him, and told him that it would be very cold that 
night, and that he himself would get cold. We searched 
the tent, ‘but were unable to find the man who had the 
overcoat, and he never got his overcoat back. That ig 
a case that will bear out my statements that they had in- 
sufficient blankets, because this particular orderly gave 
a shivering patient his own overcoat. 

11370. (Dr. Church.) You did not apply yourself 
directly for more blankets ?—Yes, to the ward-master, 
Sergeant Wylie. But they had none. I know they had 
none. A lot came in that same night, or perhaps the nex 
day, but at the time I applied for them they had none. 
Then I went on night duty, and I and this man had, with- 
out exaggeration, 200 or 500 patients. It was quite as 
much as we could do to keep chasing from one bell-tent 
to the other. 


11371. How did you manage to look after 200 or 300 
men ?—We simply walked up and down outside the bell- 
tents, a sort of sentry-go. Someone shouted “ Orderly,” 
as we simply ran in with a bed-pan. That was the only 
way we could do it. I saw a statement in the paper that 
there were 500 orderlies there. That would include regi- 
mental orderlies who did not do this sort of work, but were 
simply fatigue men. ‘That would considerably reduce the 
number of orderlies available for duty at that time ; there 
were quite half our own staff in hospital. We were con- 
siderably under-staffed at that time. 


11372. You had only this wicker work arrangement 
that was not sufficient for 200 or 300 ?—We had three of 
those. 


11373. Had you any other convenience for the men 
who were not so bad that they were not forced to use the 
bed-pans ?—The only thing was the latrine, which was 
perhaps 100 yards off. 

11374. You had nothing in the shape of a night-stool ? 
—What I have been calling a bed-pan is really a night- 
stool. We had no bed-pans—an arrangement to place 
under a man, 


11575. There were three what I should call night-stools 
for those rows of tents ?—Yes, a sort of arrangement like 
a pail turned upside down. A man had absolutely to 
get up and go down on it. 


11376. You had three of those ?~Yes. 


11377. (President.) No ordinary ‘'bed-pans? — No 
ordinary \bed-pans. Some of the cases must have been 
very serious, because on this particular night there was 
a man named Quinn, a special orderly, watching one par- 
ticular man in a bell-tent by himself. I remember that 
perfectly well, because we only had these three bed-pans. 
and this orderly and I had quite a disturbance because he 
wanted to keep one of these things in this one particular 
tent for his sole use. 


11378. (Dr. Church.) Do you remember many deaths 
in the bell-tents—I do not mean during the nights you 
were in charge—but did you hear of them in hospital ?— 
Personally I do not know any at all. At the time I was 
orderly on the bell-tents, a day orderly, there were none 
in my row, and while I was a night orderly there were 
none while Iwas on night duty. But there had been 
deaths in the bell-tents. I do not think anybody would 
think of disputing a statement of that kind. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned to No. 3 General Hospital, Kroonstad. 





J. Ash. 
4 Sept. 1900. 
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TWENTY-FIRST DAY. 


No. 3 GENERAL HOSPITAL, KROONSTAD. - 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 








Thursday, 6th September, 1900. 





PRESENT : 
The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). 


Sir Davin RIcHMOND. 
Dr.. W. S. CHURCH. 


Lieutenant-Colonel O. G. Woop, M.D., called; and Examined. 


11379. (President.) Will you g've us some information 
swith regard to No. 3 General Hospital?—Yesr No. 3 
General Hospital landed in Cape Town on 24th Novem- 
ber, 1899, but the equipment did not arrive until nearly 
a fortnight later. An advance party of two officers, one 
warrant officer, and 357 non-commissioned officers and 
men had preceded headquarters to South Africa, but on 
arrival in Cape Town had lbeen sent on as a practically 
independent unit to Orange River. The strength of 
headquarters on arrival was five officers R.A.M.C., 12 
civil surgeons, one warrant officer, 106 non-commissioned 
officers and men. Nursing sisters came out by mail 
steamer, and were scattered at once over various parts 
of the country, most of them going to Natal. While 
waiting at Green Point for equipment to arrive, several 
of the civil surgeons were detached and sent to various 
other units up country, their places being taken later on 
by new arrivals. On December 8th, the equipment hay- 
ing arrived, the hospital proceeded to Rondebosch, and 
opened with 520 beds, which were later increased by 100. 
The Portland Hospital, with 124 beds, joined No. 3 on 
Cth December, and afterwards increased its accommo- 
dation to 200. The personnel of the medical staff of 
No. 5 at Rondebosch was constantly changing. The 
average strength of medical officers, including civil sur- 
geons, was about 13, and, though fully occupied, they 
were never at any time overworked. The number of 
nursing sisters varied between 20 and 25. Of trained 
subordinates there were about 106 non-commissioned 
officers and men of the R.A.M.C., and 22 St. John’s 
Ambulance. In April, when the beds were increased, 
these orderlies were supplemented by about 40 
regimental orderlies, mostly men temporarily physi- 
cally unfit for service at the front, and the in- 
dividuals were constantly changing as they  reco- 
vered and were required by their regiments. This, in 
my opinion, has been the one weak point in the medical 
arrangements in this campaign. The hospital remained 
at Rondebosch for about six months, during which time 
including the Portland Hospital, whose returns were 
incorporated with ours—3,577 patients passed through 
our hands. ‘The mortality from enteric fever, calculated 
cnly on direct admissions, as a very large number of con- 
valescents were sent down to us, which would render 
the percentage unduly small, was 6°5 per cent. ; but the 
numbers were too smail +o give much value to the 
figures. On May Ist two officers, R.A.M.C., three civil 
surgeons, one warrant officer, and 34 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, taking with them full 
equipments for 400 beds, left Rondebosch for 
Springfontein. The Portland Hospital had already 
left for Bloemfontein. The 400 beds were, how- 
ever, drawn direct from the Ordnance Department, 
and there was no material diminution in the accommoda- 
tion at Rondebosch. Three days later headquarters were 
warned that they might be required to follow the ad- 
vance section at any moment; and on 8th May no more 
admissions were permitied. As patients were discharged 
the hospital was gradually dismantled and packed up. 
On 12th May Kroonstad was occupied by Lerd Roberts. 
On 16th a few trucks were put into the siding at Ronde- 
bosch, and loading up was commenced. On 18th definite 
crders to proceed to Kroons¥ad were received, and on 
the following day, ali the necessary trucks having been 
received, the work of loading up a hospital of 400 fully 
equipped beds, with a large supply of canvas, stores, 























































Dr. D J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FrEepERIcK HARRISON. 


Major J. T. TENNANT, Secretary. 


etc., was completed; 300 beds had been sent on im 
advance, consigned to Kroonstad, so that No. & 
represented a total of .700 beds. I particularly re- 
quested that ine coaches for the personnel might be 
attached to the trucks containing the equipment, but, in 
spite of promises to do so, all the trucks were despatched 
in advarce that night. On the morning of the 20th the — 
personnel, consisting of five officers, K.A.M.C., three — 
civil surgeons, and 87 non-commissioned officers and men — 
(all trained) entrained at Cape Town for Kroonstad, and 
succeeded on the way to Bloemfontein in picking up 
some 13 of the laden trucks, but failed to find 5, which ~ 
had ibeen detached somewhere on the line. On 23rd — 
Blicemfontein was reached, but, owing to the very exten- 
sive damage done to the line beyond, and the necessity 
for giving precedence to supplics and ammunition, it was 
not till the morning of the 25th that our train got away, — 
being joined by the trucks and part of the personnel of 

the Scottish National Red Cross Hospital. The rest of i 
the staff of that hospital and a large batch of nurses had — 
gone on in advance,f think some 46 or more hours pre- _ 
viously, in the first train containing passengers run from — 
Lloemfontein to Kroonstad. Not a bridge and scarcely F 
a culvert had escaped destruction, and difficult deviations — 
and hastily repaired culverts rendered the progress of — 
the heavy train very slow, so that Kroonstad was not 
reached until the morning of Sunday, 27th May, just — 
fourteen and a-half days after its capture by Lord — 
Roberts. On that morning the Surgeon-General and I 
inspected several sites considered suitable for the two 
hosprials, No. 3 General and the Scottish National. — 
Meanwhile I had detailed Major Gray, with a staff of — 
three civil surgeons and three non-commissioned officers — 
and ten men of the R.A.M.C., to take over the sick inthe © 
Dutch Reform Church from the 18th Brigade Field Hios- 

pital, which was urgently required to join: the anne ; 
army further north. At that time there were about 250 
patients, of whom 184 were acute enterics of a very viru- 

lent type, under treatment in the church and in bell-— 
tents in the enclosure; and six nursing sisters were 
working night and day amongst them. While this was 
going on the trucks were being unloaded. About 3 p.m. 
the sites for the two hospitals were definitely settled and 
the ground for No. 3 roughly paced out. A message was 
received from the P.M.O., Lord Mcthuen’s Division, 
enquiring if No. 3 could take in sick on the following day, — 
to which an affirmative answer was returned. A plan of 
the camp was hastily prepared. The men had not had 
their clothes off for eight nizhts, so were sent carly to — 
bed. At daybreak next, morning, 28th, the ground was 
marked out, six marquees pitched end. fully equipped, 
and within 24 hcurs of the ground, being selected 46 sick 
were accommodated in comfortable spring beds with mat- 
tresses, Sheeis, blankets, counterpanes, hospital cloth- 

ing, etc. The work of pitching and equipping was carried 
on till dark. On the same day as many lbedsteads, mat 
tresses, blankets, etc., as could be carried by hand— 
there being absolutely no other transport procurable— 
were taken down to the Dutch Church. Next day, the 
29th, 96 more sick were received and comfortably accom- 
modated—eight beds toa marquee. By the 4th June over 
400 ‘beds were equipped and occupied, 189 sick and 
wounded arriving in one batch on the night of the drd- 
June, end 40 more (without any warning) on the 4th. 
Beds, etc., were being daily sent down to the Dutch — 
Church, and later a few were sent to the Kroonstad 






i 
such were asked for. 
4 


Hotel and Russo-Dutch Hospital. The etcetera include 
such articles as bed-pans, urinals, feeding-cups—when 
To illustrate. railway transport 
difficulties, four out of the trucks that we failed to pick 
up on the way from Cape Town did not arrive till 1st 
June, and it was not until the 13th that the fifth turned 


up. Notwithstanding these delays and the great pressure 


; 


a 


1 
5 
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in Dutch Church, gives 


_and other hospital clothing and equipment. 





of sick No. 5 was never short of beds. A consignment 


_ of 200 bedsteads and 500 mattresses, in addition to the 


700 brought with us, was received on 6th June, and 
again on 1ith June 500 more bedsteads, bevides blankets 
By July we 
had in hand a total of 1,200 bedsteads, 1,300 mattresses 


(besides straw palliasses for the convalescen camp), and 


about 4,000 blankets. 
in marquees. 


Ali the serious cases were treated 
At first slighter cases, such as sprains, 


_blistered feet, etc., were in bell-tents on mattresses, but 


as soon as a sufficiency of marquees were received all men 


_ nhospital weie placed on ‘bedsteads, however shight their 
ailments. 


At present there are about 730 fully-equipped 
beds in No. 3 General, exclusive of 18 for sick oflicers. 


_ ‘Two severe storms destroyed several marquees ; before 
them there were over 800 beds for N.C.O.’s and menand 
24 for officers. 


The present staff consists of 1 lieutenant- 
eolonel in charge, 2 majors in charge of divisions, 1 cap- 


tain, R.A.M.C., and 10 civil surgeons (doing duty in 


wards) ; 1 quarter-master, 1 X-ray specialist, 20 nursing 
sisters, 1 warrant officer, 86 non-commissioned , offiters 
and men, R.A.M.C. (trained), 16 St. John’s Ambulance 
(trained), and 80 regimental non-commissioned officers 
and men (untrained). The mortality from enteric 
fever since arriving here, and ineluding deaths 
a percentage to admissions 
and transfers combined of 13°38. Altogether 3,918 cases, 
exclusive of officers, have passed through our hands or 


are now remaining under treatment. Of these 710 have 


_ been cases of enteric fever. 


ta Meal 


There have been some diffi- 
culties in the way of supplies at times. Fresh milk is 
very scarce, and is unsafe for use unboiled. But the 


tinned unsweetened milk has always been obtained’ in 
_ sufficcent quantities, and is often, I think, safer and better 


than the fresh. Poultry are difficult to procure, and at 
times butter and eggs have not been procurable. There 


has always been a great scarcity of fresh vegetables. 
_ Articles, such as meat-essences, jellies, etc., have been 
fairly plentiful, and actual fresh meat has ‘been abundant, 


_ though of poor quality. 


3 


_ to record my experience. 


t 


i 


statements 


As certain. witnesses make 

the difficulties experienced in 
instruments, etc., I would 
While at Rondebosch, I on 
several cccasions required both drugs and instruments 


about 


obtaining drugs, 


urgently. I sent in to certain private firms for them, 


Teceiving them by the messenger sent in, and had 
merely to sign the accounts explaining reasons 


for purchasing without first obtaining official sanc- 


moa. 1," 2; 


tion, and no question was ever raised on the 
‘subject. ‘Mr. Rudyard Kipling has stated that in 
and 3 General Hospitals he had to 
smuggle gifts in by the back door. This I absolutely 
deny as far as No. 5 is concerned. The only gifts that 


to my knowledge he offered to the hospital were black 
hangings for the X-ray room, a few suits of pyjamas, 


and 


: 
t 


some cigarettes for the sick, all of which were 
gratefully accepted. A special marquee was pitched 


_at Rondebosch for the Superintending Sister to store 
gifts for the patients in, and it was always full of 


( 


‘presents, most of which were brought up daily by the 


hospital cart that was directed to call twice a day at 


the Rondebosch Town Hall for that purpose. 


It has 


further been stated that the P.M.O. in charge of a 
_ general hospital is merely a housekeeper,: whose duties 


r. 


instructions, &c. 
and pressing office work are then attended to. 


‘could equally well be performed by a non-medical 
man. May I briefly sketch my routine: At 9 am. I 
attend office, when the medical officers in charge of 


medical and surgical divisions report themselves for 


Telegrams received during the Br 


necessary, the General’s headquarters are visited for 
_Teports, &c., and other duties outside the hospital, 


: 


4 
? 


! 


Sanitary and otherwise, are performed. At 1la.m. the 
P.M.O. makes a full sanitary inspection of the camp— 
latrines, wash-houses, disinfectors, burning-pit, etc. 
‘On Mondays at 11.30 the P.M.O. inspects the surgical 
division, seeing every patient, assisting at diagnosis, 


 enguiring into the dieting, cleanliness, and comfort of 
each patient; after which every case in hospital re- 


ported dangerously ill is visited by him. On 
yg } 
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same routine is observed in the medical division; and 
every other day at 12 the seriously ill cases are visited 
and enquired into. On Saturdays the convalescent camp 
1s inspected at 11.40 a.m., and each convalescent asked 
as to his progress, and complaints or representations 
asked for. At 3 p.m. the routine office work, signing 
returns, states, &c., is entered into. The various 
stores, articles of food, cooking, &c., are inspected at 
irregular times, and usually the sanitary arrangements 
unexpectedly visited in the course of the afternoon. 
No serious surgical operation was performed without 
my sanction and presence. 


11580. Were you P.M.O. at Kroonstad in the early 
days?—No; I only came up on the 27th May. On 
arrival in Kroonstad I found the following buildings 
occupied as hospitals: Dutch Reformed Church and 
compound, 251 cases including 184 enterics ; Kroonstad 
Hotel, 109 cases—58 enterics and 35 simple continued 
fever ; Grand Hotel 26 cases (all officers)—21 enterics ; 
Russo-Dutch Hospital, 86 cases—50 enterics, 21 ma- 
laria, 15 wounded and general diseases. A fair propor- 
tion of these cases were on bedsteads, a large number 
on mattresses on the floors, and a few on the ground 
with a blanket and a waterproof sheet under them. There 
were doctors and nurses, and a mixture of trained and 
untrained orderlies in charge of these. There was at 
first some overcrowding, but pressure was relieved on 
ord June by a hospital train taking such of the sick 
as were capable of being moved. The equipment, 
which had from the first been commandeered, in the 
way of beds, blankets, etc., was supplemented from 
No. 3 General Hospital, and gradually every patient 
received every comfort. On 21st June all the sick 
were cleared out of the Kroonstad Hotel. On 27th 
June the Russo-Dutch Hospital was closed. On 31st 
July the Dutch Church was closed as a hospital. On 
d1st August the Grand Hotel was evacuated and closed. 
Except during the first week or ten days there was no 
overcrowding, and that was being daily reduced. Every 
building which could by any possibility have been used 
as a hospital seems to have been seized immediately 
on the British occupation of the town ; and everything 
that could be procured either by purchase or by com- 
mandeering. In a town of only about 1,500 inhabitants 
at the best of times it was difficult to find articles, 
but the Landrost seized everything available within a 
few. days of the British entering Kroonstad; and to 
one firm alone over £74 were paid for goods purchased 
at that time. The buildings selected for hospitals 
were, with the exception of the Town Hall, which was 
occupied for only two or three days, fairly suitable for 
the purpose. 

11381. Do you know what field hospitals entered 
with the forces when Kroonstad was first occupied ?— 
I do not. I know that the 18th Brigade Field Hospital 
was here, but I cannot say whether there were any 
others. 


113814. You do not know of any others ?—No. 


11382. You do not know the personnel that entered 
with the 18th Brigade Hospital?—I know Major Ford 
was in charge, and there were Major Macdonald and 
Captain Probyn here when I arrived. 


11383. Was there any other field hospital here when 
you arrived?—Not to my knowledge. 


11584. As far as you are aware, there was only one 
field hospital ?—Yes ; and that moved off the very day 
we arrived. They were waiting for us. They were ur- 
gently required at the front. 


11385. Until you arrived that was the sole staff?—I 
cannot say that, because Lord Roberts moved on, and 
took all the field hospitals, as far as I know, with him, 
with the exception of this field hospital, which was left 
behind until it was relieved by us. 


11386. The church was taken, was it not?—Yes, at 


the very first. 

11387. Has that a stone floor?—No, wooden. 

11388. I ask that because Mr. Burdett-Coutts makes 
a complaint that men were left lying on the stone floor 
of the church ?—No ; it was wooden, and covered with 
matting and carpeting at first, which I afterwards had 
removed. 

11389. Do you know of any convoys being sent down 
without any medical officer or orderly ?—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


Colonel Caytzy, called ; and Examined. 


11390. You have had charge of the Scottish Hospital 
since its arrival at Kroonstad ?—Yes, I came out with it 
from home. 

11391. Did you come straight to Kroonstad?—We 
first arrived at the Cape in the middle of May, and the 
medical officers and the nurses, and a few of the order- 
lies, were asked to proceed at once to Kroonstad to 
take charge of the hospitals there. Our hospital was 
ordered to go up as quickly as possible with all the 
hospital establishment and the material of the hospital. 
We went on to Port Elizabeth and landed there. 
Within eight days of our landing there we arrived at 
Kroonstad. 

11392. So that you were forwarded to Kroonstad ex- 
peditiously ?—Yes. 

11393. You do not think there was any delay /—No; 
we got from Port Elizabeth to Kroonstad in eight days, 
which was at that time, considering the state of the rail- 
way, very expeditious. We were detained two or three 
days at Bloemfontein until the railway ahead was open. 

11394. What was the date of your arrival at Kroon- 
stad ?—We arrived on the morning of the 27th May. 

11595. Will you tell us your experience of the con- 
dition of affairs here then, so far as they came under 
your observation ?—Part of our staff, as I said, had gone 
on a few days before from Cape Town by rail, and they 
arrived here two days before I did with the hospital 
materiel. They were put in charge of one of the tem- 
porary hospitals in Kroonstad. They found those hos- 
pitals full of patients, and no doubt they were deficient 
in a great many things. As I do not know much of them 
from personal knowledge it is perhaps best that Pro- 
fessor Clark, our senior surgeon, and Dr. Cowan should 
tell you about that. From the day I got here I was busy 
the whole time in getting our hospital moved up to the 
camping ground and in getting it erected, so that I had 
no time at all to look after other things. 

11596. When did your hospital open?—On the 4th 
June, within a week of arrival here. The first section 
of the hospital was for 100 beds, and that was opened 
on the 4th June with an establishment—the whole per- 
sonnel of the hospital, orderlies and everything, The 
nurses were detained for nearly three weeks in hospitals 
at Bioemfontein until we were ready here to take them 
in. From No. 5 Hospital they lent us four nurses to carry 
on the work until our own nurses arrived. They were 
all this time doing duty in the fever hospitals in Bloem- 
fontein. 

11397. In the conduct of your hospital since its estab- 
lishment here, have you suffered any deficiencies in any 
particular matters?—Not materially. There were diffi- 
culties sometimes about supplies and about fuel, but we 
have always received so much help from everybody who 





had any power in supplying those things that our de- 
ficiencies have not been serious in any way. 


11398. Have the sick and wounded in any way suffered 
from any deficiencies ?—I do not think so. In the way 
of fuel we have been reduced to biscuit boxes and pack- 
ing cases, and so on, but still we have always managed. 
Our first section was only for 100 beds, but a month 
afterwards another section for 100 more beds arrived, and 
was put up, and now we have 300 beds fully equipped, 
and have had them fully equipped for the last three weeks. 


11399. (Sir David Richmond.) I am told there was. 
some delay in getting up some of your goods?—There 
was a good deal of delay in getting up some of the goods. 

11400. How long did they take to come up ?—About 
five weeks from Port Ehzabeth—those that came out 
with the second section. 


11401. How long after you got here yourself?—I do. 
not think they were landed at Port Elizabeth till six 
weeks after I came up. They did not come up with the 
first section at all. 

11402. How long did they take to come up from Port 
Elizabeth ?—I think four weeks, some of them. Parts 
of them came up—some trucks came up, and some were 
delayed on the road. 


11403. Was the part that came up of any use without 
the balance?—The first five huts came pretty well alto- 
gether. With regard to the second five of those dopper 
huts, one hut was entire, and there were parts of the 
other four, but they could not put them up until they 
were complete, so there was a good deal of delay—about 
four or five weeks. Still, we had as many beds as there 
were patients. We had over 200 beds—as many as there 
were patients. 

11404. I believe in the transit here, as I have been 
told, you sustained some losses?—Somewhere between 
here and Glasgow, but where I have no conception. 


11405. Then you cannot account for them?—Not in 
any way whatever. I think they were some of the things 
that were sent out by the equipment company in London. 
Five of the bell-tents for the staff have never arrived, 
and we have never had any trace of them. | 

11406. Were these the only things that were lost ?— 
Some of the furniture I believe has been lost. There 
are still some boxes in Cape Town, which were sent out 
in the same ship with the rest of the hospital equipment, — 
but were sent out to a private firm, and they are still — 
lying there. JI have not been able to get them sent up, — 
but I think they are chiefly presents of clothing and that | 
kind of thing. bey 

11407. The losses were not serious?—We have never 
missed them, because we did not know what they were. — 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Professor Hexry Epwarp Criarx, called ; and Examined. 


11408. (President.) You are Professor of Surgery at 
St. Mungo’s College, Glasgow /—Yes. 

11409. And have occupied various other positions /— 
I am Senior Surgeon for the Royal Glasgow Infirmary, 
and Surgeon in charge of the Scottish National Red 
Cross Hospital. 


11410. In what capacity did you come out here ?—As 
surgeon to the Red Cross Hospital. 


11411. You arrived at Cape Town on the 12th May 
with four doctors and seven nurses, and proceeded to 
Kroonstad?—Yes. Perhaps I may be allowed to em- 
phasise that, so far as it indicates that instructions were 
sent down to send us up as soon as possible after the 
entry of Lord Roberts into Kroonstad. We got into 
Government Quay on Saturday the 12th. 


11412. You need not give us too many details ?—I am 
only going to say we got in on the 12th, and up to the 
Pier on the 14th, and we were sent off on the 15th. 
There was absolutely no delay. 


11413. There was no delay in your being forwarded? 
—Until we got to Bloemfontein. 


11414. And there 16 student orderlies were sent from 
Cape Town on the 16th, and joined you at Bloem- 
fontein on the 19th ?—Yes.’ 


11415. You remained there until the 25rd, the reason 
being that the line was broken down?—Yes; we made 


several applications to be sent on, but there was no R 
possibility, so the railway authorities told us. 


11416. You have no reason to doubt that ?—The only 
thing is; could they have sent us on by mail carts? 
But they could not have sent on the nurses, and we had 
them with us. 


11417. You left on the 23rd 2—Yes. 


11418. With four members of your own staff, two civil 
surgeons, six trained orderlies, and ten nurses of No. 3 
General Hospital /—Yes. ; 

11419. (And you arrived on May 25th 1—Yes, in the 
morning. 

11420. Who was the P.M.O. at Kroonstad when you 
arrived /—Major Ford. He was thé officer in command 


at the field hospital, but I do not know the number of 
the field hospital. 


11421, Was it the 18th Brigade ?—I think so. 


11422. Was there any other field hospital here when 
you arrived’—No other, and this I understand, was 
only half the field hospital. 


11425. When you arrived, what medical staff was 
there with it?—I am told that there were four besides 
Dr. Manning—Major Ford, Major Macdonald, Captain 
Probyn, and Civil Surgeon Pears. Major Ford told 
me that there were at that time 600 persons in tem 
porary hospitals at Kroonstad. 




















11424. Mr. Burdett-Coutts, in one of his statements, 
says that substantially the only field hospital left at 
_ that time to look after the sick and wounded was the 
field hospital of the 18th Brigade—that is probably 
correct /—Yes, but I cannot be sure about the number. 


__ 11425. He says that the condition to which this field 
hospital and its bearer company had already been 
_ reduced was this: a bearer company should have three 
_ medical officers, and this only had one, is that so?—I 

_know little as to the ones that were here. Of course 
_ they got separated from their bearer companies. 


11426. He says a field hospital should have four 
_ medical officers, and this had three ?—There were four 
_ medical officers here at that time, 


11427. He is probably correct %—Yes, but some had 
been sent on in connection with that field hospital. 


11428. He states that ?—There were four here then. 


_ 11429. He says, secondly, that two field hospital 
_ officers had to go on with the bearer company all day 
_ and return and do the field hospital work at night. 
This was while the field hospital was on the march, 

so to speak ?—At the time I arrived here the field hos- 
4 pital had gone on so far that there was no connection 
_ between the part in and the part out. 


11430. He says that the staff that came into the town 
was three medical officers, in the hotel six nursing 
_orderlies, and in the Church four untrained orderlies 
and three doctors, and there were rather over 300 


; patients There were four doctors. 


i 11451. And about 300 patients?—There were more 


than that. iAs I say, Major Ford told me 600. Tt 
seemed to be rather an excess, but the explanation is 
this: that there were 300 in the Dutch Church and 
the bell-tents round it, and there were about 150 in 
‘the Kroonstad, besides those in the Grand Hotel. 
That brings it up, I think, if you calculate, to at any 
rate 500, but I can only say that the records were noi 
at all well kept, and we did not know how many we 
had. That is quite excusable under the circumstances, 
-and I am blaming no one in the matter; but we 
found at the Kroonstad when we came to make up 
eur returns afterwards, that there were 20 patients 
‘in the hospital not on the list at all. Men died, and 
we could not find their names on the list of admissions, 
and so on. 
- 11432. I want to understand things. When you ar- 
rived, there was the field hospital, or part of the 
field hospital—it was not the whole of the hospital ? 
—wNo. 
11433. Part of the field hospital here, and they 
had bell-tents in which they took patients ?—The bell- 
tents were around the Dutch Church. They belonged 
to the field hospital, but they were not the full equip- 
ment of the field hospital. I think, so far as I 
understood it, they were really regimental bell-tents. 


- 11434. I mear they were field hospital bell-tents ?— 
I do not think they belonged to the field hospital. 
I think they were borrowed from some of the equip- 
ment of the regiments. 

11435. They were the same kind of tents ?—Yes. 


11436. What buildings did you find occupied !/—The 
Grand Hotel, the Dutch Church, the Town Hall, and 
the Kroonstad Hotel. I am leaving out of considera- 
tion the Russian-Dutch Ambulance, which was a 
Boer Ambulance, and was nursing the sick and 
wounded in the Secondary Schools at Kroonstad. 
That was carried on independently of the British 
Tule to a great extent, but it contained our wounded, 
especially a great many officers. 


_ 11437. In the buildings, at the time you arrived, 
had the patients all got beds or stretchers to lie on?— 
No. The majority of them were lying in their own clothes 
and their own blankets on the floor. In the Grand 
Hotel we found them lying on the billiard table, 
under the billiard table, on the settees, and on the 

ms. They were passing their enteric motions 
into their own clothing, and it was left there. There 
was not a sufficient number of orderlies to attend to 

em. They had mattresses to a much larger extent 
than I should have thought possible, because they had 
been borrowed from.everywhere. The hotels had a 
fairly large supply of these things. They had no 
uillow-slips, or any of those adornments, and they had 
rery few pillows. They were wanting even in drink- 
ng utensils and medical comforts. They had almost 
10 medicines, and it was extremely difficult to get 
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medicines, 
deplorable. 

11438. What proportion of men should vou say had 
no beds?—I think that in the Dutch Church, om in 


the large room of the Kroonstad Hotel. full : 
quarters had no beds. stad Hotel, fully three 


11459. How long did that condition of affairs la 
—It lasted, I think, until after we arrived here ae 
about ten days or a fortnight. One of my young men 
took the idea into his head that he would get bed- 
steads. He went to the Commissioner, and the Com- 
missioner gave him power to commandeer (bed- 
steads. Unfortunately he went first of all to the 
stores who supplied bedsteads, and they sent me in a 
very large supply. I found I could get any number 
of bedsteads. But one day I was alarmed by receiving 
a bill for £108 odd for bedsteads. I said’ I did not 
think the Government would pay that, and I got into 
communication with the man who supplied them, and 
he said there was nothing in it, and that I could have 
as many as I liked of them and keep them until I 
had done with them. 


11440. When was that?—It was about the 10th J une, 
I think. 


_ 11441. Was that after the patients had all got beds 
in the buildings?—No, there were some in the bell. 
tents then. I am speaking with regard to the Kroon- 
stad Hotel, which was the one I took charge of. 

11442. Do you know why those beds had not been 
previously commandeered ?—I do not know. The stores 
seemed to have plenty of bedsteads. Personally J 
do not think the patients suffered much from the lack 
cf bedsteads. 


11443. You do not know ?—No, I do not. 


11444. Perhaps there would not have been room in 
some of the buildings for bedsteads?—That ig quite 
true. I can give you an example with regard to the 
question of room. We had one room at the “ Kroonstad ” 
which was not more than 10ft. square, and there 
were ten patients lying in that on the floor. 


and their condition, of course, was very 


11445. Of course, an army occupying Kroonstad as 
this force did could only take with it its field hospital ? 
—Precisely. 

11446. We know that this had been cut down very 
greatly ?—Yes. 

11447. Owing to the military exigencies, as we are 
told?—Yes. I think the condition here was very de- 
plorable, but I do not blame anyone for it. I know 
the conditions were such that it was very largely, or 
perhaps entirely, unavoidable. 


11448. Of course, there were only two ways of 
limiting it; one was, as far as possible to have got 
the things in Kroonstad itself, and the other to get 
the things from the base as fast as possible ?—Yes. 


11449. De you know whether they had taken steps 
here promptly to try and get rooms and bedding in 
the town ?—I do not know what steps had been taken. 
I think before we arrived the strain upon the hands 
of the medical men was so very great in looking after 
their patients that they had very little spare time to 
look after equipment. After we arrived we began 
to settle down and get these things. We got them 
slowly, but we did get them. There were two actions 
going on: the one, getting materials, which we got in 
course of time; and the other. getting rid of patients, 
which reduced our numbers and made it easier to work. 
But I really do not see that they could have doue 
much more than they did. 

11450. You do not think there was any delay so far 
as you know in getting rooms or bedding for the 
patients?—I think the rooms for the patients were 
quite as good as we could expect. 

11451. Do you think they could have got beds 
sooner for them than they did?—They could have got 
bedsteads. 

11452. Then comes the question whether they had 
room for them?—Yes; they had not room. In this 
room I speak of you could not put bedsteads in at 
all. We were obliged to clear out our patients first. 

11453. Of course, the staff was wholly inadequate to 
attend to them?—Wholly inadequate. 

11454. Were there any medical officers in the town 
whose services could have been asked?—There were 
two medical officers, Dr. Simons and Dr. Pretorius. 


11455. Did they assist?—No; they had been em- 
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ployed more or less by the Boers, and they were wilh 
the Boer ambulance. 


11456. They were not in the town?—Yes, they had 
returned to town. 

11457. Why were not their services asked?—I cannvt 
call to mind. I saw Dr. Simons the second day aiter 
i came. ‘The difficulty was that they were to some 
extent “suspects.” They were men who had been out 
with the Boers. 


11458. Why could they not have attended to the 
Dutch Ambulance ?—They had the Dutch Ambulance ; 
we had nothing to do with it. It was attended by a 
Russian doctor and an assistant of his, and we had 
nothing to do with that. It was entirely outside our 
management, 


11459. Could they have obtained more orderlies to 
attend on the sick ?—There was a great difficulty at the 
time. The only question was whether they could have 
left more regimental orderlies behind when the troops 
marched off. After that we were limited entirely by 
the fact that there were very few troops around us. 
We did get orderlies; so much so that at the end of 
my term at the “Kroonstad” we had more orderlies 
than patients. 


11460. In those early days—the days we are chiefly 
thinking of—did they get orderlies as soon as you think 
they could have done?—I think they did everything 
{hat was possible. 


11461. To what do you attribute the condition of 
things that you say was deplorable?—The condition 
first of all was that you had nothing but field hospitals 
to deal with this, and the field hospitals, necessarily 
in regard to most of their personal equipment, must 
go on with the troops when they advance. There was 
here, as at Bloemfontein, a great gathering together of 
enteric cases. The outbreak of enteric was due, I have 
no doubt, very largely to the severe labour put upon 
the men, the long marches, and the very bad water. 
When they were gathered here together there was no 
hospital in a little place like this for them. LHvery- 
thing was done that was possible in getting these 
buildings, and the Dutch Church made really a very 
fine building. I do not think anything more could be 
done. In the condition of transport, when they could 
not bring up medical officers and nurses, they could 
not have brought up these things which we are speak- 
ing of as necessaries—beds, bedding, medical stores, 
and so on—the military necessities of the case came 
first. 


11462. Do you think they got up as many medical 
men, orderlies, and nurses from the base as they prac- 
tically could?—I think so, but I am not qualified to 
speak of the exigencies of transport. It depends on 
military necessities. 


11463. Practically, during those early days there was 
only the medical equipment of this half field hospital ? 
—Yes, and the one civil surgeon, Dr. Manning. 


11464. Did they want other drugs, do you know ?— 
Yes, they were very short of drugs. We had a great 
difficulty in getting drugs so far ay Kroonstad Hotel 
was concerned. But we took a shorter way with it by 
getting drugs supplied from the medical druggist, and 
as far as he went we got them. We found we could 
not get them up by requisition from the army. 


11465. What other things were you short in. You 
were short, we know, of beds, of orderlies and drugs— 
were you short of food?’—We got a very fair supply of 
milk, and we were lucky at the “Kroonstad” in this, 
that we kept the tradespeople who supplied the hotel 
in touch. They had been accustomed to supply milk 
to the hotel, and they continued to supply it. We 
were better off for milk than the other hospitals ; but 
still, there was a deficiency in condensed milk ; some 
days we went entirely without it. 





(The witness 
Dr. 


11482. (President.) You came out as a civil surgeon > 
with the Scottish Hospital?—Yes, I came out with it. 


11483. Did you have any opportunity of seeing the 
condition of affairs when you arrived?—We came up 
on the Friday and Lord Roberts left on the 25th May, 
and then for the Seturday and Sunday I was in the 


hurch. After that I went to Kroonstad. 


11484. I should like vou to state what condition vou 
found the men in in the Church when you arrived 1 
In the Church, of course, there was a very unfortunate 
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11466. You have told us that this lasted about ten 
days, and then matters greatly improved as men came — 
up?—Yes. You will understand that we arrived on 
Friday, and No. 3 General Hospital with our own, the © 
Scottish, arrived on the Sunday. Those two were put 
up and No. 3 was receiving patients within three days 
of its arrival. Then all the pressure slackened, and 
we stopped receiving cases in the temporary hospitals. 


11467. When did Major Ford, who was P.M.O. at 
Kyroonstad, leave /—I have been trying to find out that 
date. I think it was in the first week in June, but 
it may have been the last week in May. I think I 
can get it in this way: I took over the charge on the 
28th, and he leit on the d0th. I think that is a correct 
statement. { 


11468. Of course you know nothing about sending the 
convoys down ?—No, I have nothing to do with that. 


11469. (Sir David Richmond.) Colonel Cayley has 
given us an explanation of not getting up part of his 
equipment. Do you think that was unavoidable?—I 
could not say. It is very difficult for me to say whether | 
it was unavoidable or not. The last equipment, for in- — 
stance, which has just arrived here, left Glasgow on 
the 6th July and it is now the 6th September, and that — 
is exactly two months that it has taken to come up. 


11470. You have still some part of your material not 
here ?—I think it has all arrived, except a few things 
at Cape Town now. 


11471. Why cannot you get that up?—They are left 
to an agent there, and he will not forward them unless 
we send down to receive them. On a previous occa- 
sion we sent our steward down. " 


11472. They will not send them up 
someone down to receive them ?—No, 


11473. Do you think the men suffered much from 
the want of these supplies?—I have no doubt that in 
the early days the enteric cases did suffer. 


11474. (President.) The first ten days, you mean }— 
Yes ; before we arrived, more especially. 


11475. (Sir David Richmond.) What is your opinion — 
about the use of convalescent sick men as orderlies?—, 
We always employ them to some extent. { 


11476. You think there is no objection to doing sot 
—No. Y 


11477. It has been stated by Mr. Burdett-Voutts that 
the wounded were carried by these untrained orderlies, 
and that they complained bitterly of men not being 
trained and not knowing how to do it?—I think many of 
our convalescents made exceedingly good orderlies, and 
I see no objection to their use at all. 


11478. (Professor Cunningham.) Do you mean to say 
that those men who were lying on the floor remained 
unwashed and unchanged for fully ten days?—No, I 
do not think go. 7 


11479. I think you gave that impression ?—Sometimes 
some of them remained a very long time, and some of 
them for a short time. They could not all be over- 
taken till we got our nurses, and when they came they 
were attended to at once. ae 


11480. You brought in a certain number of nurses 
and orderlies ?—Yes. : 


11481. And this state of affairs would to some extent 
cease when you came in?—Yes, It took us a week 
least to get round them and attend to them all. O 
thing I wish to close with: that is, my impression 
the exceedingly wonderful work that was performed 
the medical staff of the field hospital before we arriv 
and secondly, I want to say that there is a man of m 
named Watkins, who was in the Krocnstad Hospit 
from the first as a patient, and he is a very intellige 
man, who will be able to speak to the conditions befe 
we arrived so far as he saw them asa patient. _ 


withdrew.) 
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state of matters. The whole of the Church was 
with men, the bulk of whom were very ill. T 
were four rows of men lying in the Church one 
on each side and two rows down the middle. The 
were, I should think, probably 200 bedsteads in 
Church. Almost all the men were on mattresses, ai 
they had a fair supply of blankets and of things 
keep them warm. Of ‘course, they were in the 
clothes. There was always, I think, a sufficient supp 
of milk and beef-tea and stimulants, and there was 
fair supply of drugs. Of course, there was not anything 
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approaching the condition of a general hospital, but 
considering the circumstances that a field hospital was 
in charge, I think it reflects very highly on them that 
they were able to keep every man who was ill—i mean 
the bulk of them—on mattresses, and that every one 
could have milk, beef-tea, and stimulants, if they were 
ordered to have them. What struck me very much 
from what I have seen of the newspapers at home has 
been the fact that there has been absolutely no allow- 
ance made for the size of Kroonstad and the difficulty 
of getting supplies of fresh milk and things of that 
sort. Of course, the condition of matters was very 
unfortunate, but I do not see that anything could be 
_ done otherwise. No. 3 came up on the Sunday, and 
_by the Wednesday or Thursday I was again in the 
Church, and the transformation was simply wonderful. 
I am not very certain about the exact date, but I 
should think by about Thursday everyone there had 
been washed, and had pyjamas or night-shirts, and 
were in beds—really quite comfortable. With regard 
to the nursing details, we brought up sclne Sisters 
on the Friday, and their presence made a great deal 
of difference. Then, of course, when No. 5 came up 
on the Sunday with trained orderlies and everything, 
things were quite different from what they had been 
with only the staff of a field hospital—the few nurses 
and half-a-dozen orderlies. 


11485. Is not the short result this: That the state 
of things you point out was entirely due to the fact 
that the field hospital which had to attend to the 
sick and wounded was wholly insufficient for the pur- 
poses?—Absolutely. The field hospital had, I believe, 
Dr. Manning and Dr. Simons to help them. 


11486. ‘And, of course, the cutting down of the field 
hospital was a question for the. military authorities? 
—Absolutely, as far as I could see. The field hos- 
pital had done exceedingly well under very difficult 
circumstances. 


11487. Assuming that the field hospital had to be 
cut down, or was cut down, for military exigencies, to 
the state we know it was, was, in your opinion, every- 
thing done that could be done to help the sick and 
wounded ?—Yes, absolutely. I do not see what on 
earth could have been done more. 


11488. Did the men seem to suffer very much ?— 
There certainly was a considerable amount of things 
that in a general hospital tike this would be lament- 
able, and would not be stood for a moment. I have 
also been at Vredefort, and I have seen the temporary 
hospitals there when they were occupied, and I must 
say I think we had a tremendous amount of enteric and 
dysentery, diseases that require a great deal of 
nursing. I think the Church and the Kroonstad Hotel 
were simply wonderfully well done. When No. 3 
came up, the change that they made in a week was 
simply marvellous. No one would have believed it 
if they had not seen it. It was the most extraordinary 
thing I ever saw. By the end of the month I do not 
think there was any grave cause of complaint with re- 
gard to the treatment of the sick. The people who suf- 
fered were not the very sick. The very sick received 
all the attention they could. The people who suffered 
were the people who were not very ill, and one did not 
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worry very much about them. There were plenty of 
very sick people who received all the attention we 
could give them. There are only two points that I 
would like to emphasise if I might. One is the abso- 
lute unsuitability of the hotels here. I understand 
you are going round them. They are absolutely un- 
suitable for nursing sick people. ‘They are absolutely 
unventilated, and altogether unsuitable for nursing 
bad cases, especially with a limited staff. There has 
been a good deal, I see, of complaint with regard to 
the question of the fresh milk supply. Personally, 
I have not any objection to feeding sick people on 
tinned milk, as long as they can take it, and I have 
never yet been unable to procure fresh milk for the 
few sick people unable to drink tinned milk. I do not 
think the results obtained from people taking tinned 
milk are very different from those obtained in the case 
of people taking fresh milk. The milk now, here, is 
very limited. If you go out in any direction round 
here, it is probably four or five miles before you find 
a farm, and there will be another farm four or five 
miles from there. It is absolutely impossible, with De 
Wet round here, to send out all over the place and get 
large quantities of fresh milk. That is a point which 
seems to me to be absolutely ignored in the news- 
paper correspondence I have seen. 


11489. Were all the buildings which were available 
for hospitals ‘here promptly seized, in your opinion ?— 
These big places, the Church and the Town Hall, were 
occupied, and then the hotels. I think it would have 
been infinitely more suitable to have had a big ward, 
even if you had over 100 people in it, than to have the 
little rooms of the Kroonstad Hotel and the Grand 
Hotel, which were absolutely insanitary. 

11490. What I want to know is, was there any house 
which in your opinion was suitable for a_ hospital, 
which was not taken?—Absolutely none. The only 
place that might have been taken was the court-house, 
and that was occupied for offices. It was absolutely 
necessary for the Army, as they must have some place 
to transact the business of the place, and that was 
the only place taken. The school-house was also occu- 
pied, 

11491. (Sir David Richmond.) Are you of opinion 
that the men suffered much by lying on the floor ?— 
Yes; I absolutely fail to see how, in a place like Kroon- 
stad, you are to expect to procure 600 extra bedsteads 
all at once. That is a point I want to bring out. If 
you have been in Kroonstad, you will know the size of 
it. I think we did get a few more bedsteads. We sent 
round a number of the Militia under the Commis- 
sicner’s orders, and they broke into all the houses that 
were shut up, and took all the beds. 


11492. You did commandeer a lot of beds?~Yes, 
afterwards. With the field hospital staff that was abso- 
iutely impossible. 

11493. You do not think there is any great objection 
to nursing patients on the floor—provided you cannot get 
bedsteads—if they are given comfortable mattresses, and 
you can get round them?—I have a great objection to 
having sick people on the floor, if it is possible to avoid. 
it ; but I do not think it was possible. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Reverend Frank Harnorp, called; and Examined. 


11494. (President.) You are a chaplain of the forces, 
I believe ?—I am Vicar of Kroonstad, and I was ap- 
pointed, on Lord Roberts’s arrival here, Chaplain to the 
_ Forces. 

11495. You did not come in with the forces /—No, 
I was here duzing the occupation of Kroonstad. I was 
_ Vicar of Kroonstad. 

11495. You were here before the Army came in ?— 
Yes, but I was not appointed Chaplain until Lord 
Roberts came, 

11497. You were 
marched in ?—Yes. 

11498. Did you visit the hospitals at all in those 

early days?—Yes, I think so. I was among the very 
' first in the hospitals, and I think I saw the whole 
from beginning to end. 

11499. During the first ten days or so, until No. 3 
came up, and until the Scottish Hospital arrived, there 
was only one part of one field hospital to do the work, 
was there ?/—Yes, that is all, I understand, with the 
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here, in fact, when the Army 


exception of the Russo-Dutch Hospital. They had 
quite a number of soldiers and officers in their hos- 
pital. 

11500. They assisted even in those early days ?— 
The very first Sunday they had quite a number there. 


11501. Did you visit that hospital as well as the 
field hospital in the early days?—Yes, I saw all the 
hospitals. 

11502. Will you tell us in your own way what you 
noticed about the condition of affairs at that time, 
first in the field ‘hospitals ?—That would mean the Dutch 
Church. 

11503. No; I was going to take our field hospital ; 
T think it was the 18th Brigade Hospital.—I only saw 
those in the town buildings; I did not go into the 
tents at all. 

11504. Will you tell us the condition you noticed 
in those buildings in the early days?—In the Russe- 
Dutch Hospital they seemed to be very comfortable 
from the beginning, because they had their beds be- 
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so much at Kroonstad Hotel as I did in the Dutch. 
Reform Church, I saw the same work there and the 
same earnest endeavours to cope with the overwhelming — 
number of sick, 


fore the British came in. Probably about a week be- 
fore. the Dutch had removed all their wounded and 
sick that could be moved at all, and they left a cer- 
tain number of vacant beds. They were then using a 
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house just near that where there was a certain number of 
beds. On the Sunday the men looked very comfort- 
able indeed. Then on the Monday the Dutch Re- 
form Church began to be filled up, and there was 
a great deal of suffering then. The men all had 
blankets under them, I think, and of course the Church 
was a fairly warm, comfortable, airy place. I went 
round and chatted with most of them there, and it 
struck me that they were wonderfully bright and won- 
derfully cheery, in spite of their difficulties. Of course, 
they were in their khaki clothes and unwashed, but 
they did not seem to be depressed to any extent. The 
men said, “You know we are on campaign, and we 
cannot expect very much better, but we are hoping 
for something more than this.” I said, “You are not 
very happy, are you,” and most of them said at once, 
“No; but we cannot expect anything more just yet.” 
Of course, there was a very great deal of suffering. 
To see the men, unwashed, lying there for three or 
four days, and probably longer, just after the march, 
was very heart-rending, and the sight there brought 
home to me first the real horrors of war. I should like 
to say that the doctors who were responsible there 
could not have done anything more. They worked 
from morning to night, and it was very heavy for them. 
I was wonderfully struck with their self-devotion. I 
might give you just one instance: On the Thursday 
following I happened to go into the tent of Captain 
Probyn, who was in charge of the Dutch Reform 
Church in those days, and I found he was still in his 
pyjamas, with just a coat over him. He was eating 
bread and jam there, and he said it was the first 
meal he had had the whole day since a cup of tea at 
seven o'clock in the morning. He had not had time to 
dress from that time. Although I did not see quite 
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11513. (President.) You are the Landrost of Kroon- 
stad /—Yes. 

- 41514. What we should call the magistrate ?—I am the 

magistrate now, but I was the Landrost. 


11515. You were here as Landrost at the time the 
British first came in ?—Yes. 


11516. We know that when they marched in they were 
followed ‘by a large number of sick and wounded. Can 
you tell us what steps you took to try and provide for 
them ; first, in the way of houses ; and, secondly, in the 
way of getting necessaries for them?—Lord Roberts 
entered into Kroonstad on Saturday, the 12th May, and 
on Sunday, the 15th, I was instructed by Colonel Grier- 
son, of Lord Roberts’ staff, to collect 200 mattresses and 
400 blankets, and to have them placed in the Dutch Re- 
form Church, which was being utilised as a temporary 
hospital, Onthe Sunday I could only succeed in collecting 
- 83 mattresses and the required number of blankets. On 
the following day I succeeded in finding the required 
number, namely, 200; so that by the Monday evening 
I had 400 and a few blankets, and the 200 mattresses 
lying in the Dutch Reform Church. No patients were 
in the Church at the time. I believe the following day, 
or the day after, some of the patients were put in there. 
On the Thursday following, the 17th, I was instructed 
agan by the Commissioner to get some more blankets, 
which I did—about 50 more. When I tock the blankets 
to the Church on that day there were some patients 
there at the time.’ Of course they had been placed on 
the mattresses which I collected previously. After that 
T had to secure some more stretchers, which I also did— 
some spring-streichers. We could not find any. more 
spring-stretchers, and we had some ordinary stretchers 
‘made of canvas and wood. These were, I believe, mostly 
used for the Town Hall Hospital, and so far as I can 
remember they were not put in the Church. 


11517. In fact you took every step that occurred to 
you to get as far as possible beds and bedding equipment 
for the sick and wounded ?—Yes. 

11518. Now about necessaries, more particularly milk. 
Do you think that all the available milk was really 
obtained for the sick and wourxided that could have been 
btained?—I should not care to give an opinion upon 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Wii11am ROBERTSON, 


11505. Did things right themselves very soon after the — 
Scottish Hospital and No. 3 came up ?—Yes, it was very 
much better then. Those first few days were very 
dreadful indeed. I think it was on Sunday that the 
Dutch Reform Church was commandeered for a hos- 
pital. | 
11506. What flooring had the Church?—A wooden 
floor. A certain number of mattresses were placed in 
it. Our old Landrost came round and collected quite a 






































number throughout the town. aa 


11507. The Landrost in the earliest days was going 
about ?—He did his very best. 


11508. To try and get mattresses for the sick and 
wounded ?—Yes. 


11509. By commandeering?’—Yes, practically so— — 
everybody in the whole town. I do not know whether — 
it was official commandeering, but it was practically so. 
He tells me that on the first day he colected 83. 


11510. They broke into some of the houses, did they 
not ?—I did not hear that. 5 


11511. (Dr. Church.) In the Church they also had — 
carpets to put down on the floor?—There were some 
carpets about. I should not like to say they were lying 
on the carpets, but I rememver walking down the carpets 
distinctly. Might I be allowed to say that I have been — 
constantly in those hospitals, and to express my admira- 
tion, especially for the orderlies. I have dropped into — 
the tents when they have not known, and found them 
wonderfully kind. _ 

11512. (President.) Does that apply to the convalescent 
orderlies as well?—Yes, but chiefly to the orderlies who | 
are nursing the sick. 


withdrew.) 
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that, because I had nothing to do with the milk. I did 
not collect any milk or commandeer any. 


11519. Is it easy to get fresh milk here ?—At that time — 
it was not very easy to get milk here. It was the dry 
season, and not many people kept cows in the town. — 
Peopie with cows only have sufficient for their own use. — 


11520. Were you aware of any availabie milk supply . 
which was not obtained for the sick and wounded ?—No, ~ 
I was not. 7 

11521. In taking the steps you did, did you sometimes 
have to commandeer for beds and bedding, or did youget 
them by voluntary gift or by both ?—In the first instance — 
the 85 mattresses I got were voluntarily given to me. — 
I could not get any more, and I had orders to com- — 
mandeer. They supplied me with some soldiers and a 
couple of wagons, and I went round commandeering these ‘ 
from the inhabitants. ae 


11522. We have been told by Professor Clark about 
some bedsteads being found by him at alater period which — 
had not been known of. Do you know anything about — 
that ?—No, I do not know about that. I have got dates’ 
here. I made a list of all the mattresses I collected, and 
I have the different dates on which I collected them. 


11523. We cnly want the short results you have given — 
us, and I think that will be sufficient for our purposes. — 
Were you aware at any rate of any bedsteads being in the 
town which could have been used for the sick and wounded © 
and which were not obtained ?—There certainly were some 
more bedsteads in the town, but there were hardly any ¥ 
more mattresses here. There were ‘ron bedsteads, bat 
no mattresses. ‘ 


11524. It was the mattresses and the bedding that 
you wanted /—Yes, ? a 


, 


11525. And those you did obtain as far as possible 7— 
And when we could not get any more mattresses we gob 
the spring-beds and stretchers. ta 


11526. There might have been beds which possibly 
could not have been put in some of the hospitals ?—No- 
doubt. We could have found a couple or more beds or 
mattresses in the town I have no doubt, but I simply — 
commandeered what I was ordered to do. f 
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Dr. ArncumaLD Youne, Civil 


11527. (President.) You are a Civil Surgeon ?—Yes. 


11528. And you came with No. 3 Hospital to Kroon- 
stad ?—Yes. 


11529. And you have been with it ever since ?—Yes. 


11530. I think we know fairly well the condition of 
affairs at that time, but we had better perhaps have it 
from you also. What condition of affairs did you find 
when you arrived at that hospital with regard to the 
-eare of the sick and wounded /—In the Church, where 
for the first day I was on orderly duty, there were roughly 
about 100 patients, and in the surrounding tents on one 
side probably 40 or 80, and on the other side of the 
Churchyard tents with patients numbering between 120 
and 130. In the Church the patients I think without ex- 
cept.on had mattresses, and most of them at least one 
blanket. We arr-ved in the early morning, and I went 
on duty first about 10 o'clock. Of course the patients 
were practicaily in their ordinary clothing, and so far as 
warmth was concerned, probably one blanket was in some 
cases, ample; but in the tents on the side for which I 
was personally responsible for the care of the sick, about 
120 o¢ so, there were no mattresses ; but all had water- 
‘proof sheets, and I think all had one blanket. For the 
finst day I daresay in the tents on that side there would 
be an average of eight in a tent, but that was relieved next 
day by ‘the sending down of a considerable number in 
hospital trains. So that the average came down I fancy 
to between six and seven. Of course food was somewhat 
inadequate, but at least they could get a fair quantity of 
beef-tea. Many of them conceived a cons‘derable aver- 
sion to the beef-tea for some reason, but so far as one 
could make out it was fairly nutritious, because I per- 
sonally tasted it on more than one occasion. There 
seemed to be a fair quantity of milk, although we had to 
draw upon our stores I think the following day. The 
supply of medicines was limited, but of the absolutely 
necessary drugs I think there was a fair amount. As 
for attendance, that of course, was not all that one would 
Kke it to be, but the difficulties were considerable. With 
the exception of a certain number of orderlies belonging 
to the field hospital, which was in charge when we 
arrived, the attendants were mostly regimental orderlies, 
and I fancy the small number of men remaining in the 
town was not sufficient to draw on for any more. The 
regimental orderlies were certainly few in number—not 
so many as one would have liked—but I do not know 
what the conditions may have been in the way of obtain- 
ing more. 


11531. That was a military question, I suppose, and 
rested with the military authorities ?—I fancy it arose 
from the fact that only half a battalion, so far as I re- 
member, of the Sutherlands remained in town for garri- 
son duties, and soit was not very easy to draw upon them, 
-except to a small extent. 


_ 11532. Of course, that resulted in patients, in some 
cases, who would have remained lying in bed and heing 
attended to, getting up and walking about in order to 
go to the latrine themselves ?—Yes. 


11533. You spoke of some of the sick and wounded 
being sent down very soon by trains?—Next morning, a 
certain number. 


11534. Were those the lighter cases who were able to 
travel ?—These included a certain number, not enterics, 
such as rheumatism cases and so on, and a certain number 
of enterics considered to be well convalescent or in the 
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first few days of the illness—none were sent in their 
second or third week. 


11535. So that they were able to look after themselves 
at that early stage ?—It was a regular hospital train, and 
they would be, of course, looked after in the hospital train. 


11536. Who was in the hospital train to look after 
them ?—There was a certain number of orderlies. I can- 
not give the number, but every hospital train has a certain 
number. 


11537. Was it a regularly equipped hospital train ?~ 
Yes; I think No. 2. Sie Vt r 


11538. What was the date of this?—On the aay we 
arrived, the 27th, we were instructed to pick out a cer- 
tain number who could go, and on the following morning 
the train was loaded up, and I think left during the day. 
_ 11839. (Dr. Church.) How long after you took charge 
in the Church was it before you got your worst patients 
made comfortable, washed, and their breeches taken off ? 
—I was personally in charge of the tents outside. 


11540. Weil, in the tents outside?—As I said, none 
of them had mattresses the day we arrived, but we gradu- 
ally got hold of mattresses, and I think the worst cases 
were on mattresses by that evening. 


11541. And able to a certain extent to be cleaned 2~ 
To a certain extent, but not so well as one would have 
wished, because we were not able to get them on beds. 
In a tent one could not put more than two or three beds 
im any case, and there were so many in tents. 


11542. I mean, so that they were not lying in their own 
feeces?—I never saw that. Perhaps I did not under- 
stand your question. 


11543. So that they were not lying in their own feces? 
—I never saw that. 


11544. (President.) You do not think that happened ?— 
I never saw it. 


11545. (Dr. Church.) You would not see it because of 
their clothes ’—I should in many cases, because in the 
course of examination of a patient one had to open out his 
clothing and so on. 

11546. Did you find that many of them had bed-sores? 
—I do not think I ever saw a bed-sore ; although the men 
were in.a certain sense lying on the ground, it is fairly 
sandy, and I think on the whole I prefer myself to lie on 
the ground to lying on a board, because it moulds itself 
more to one’s bony prominences. 


11547. In the epidemic of enteric here, was diarrhea 
a leading feature ?—I can only speak of the few days I 
was in the Church, because I have only had a surgical 
ward up in the hospital. 
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11548. Whilst you were there ?—With one or two ex- 


ceptions it seemed to be quite the reverse—diarrhoea was 
not common, 


11549. (Professor Cunningham.) You said that the bell- 
tents were pitched in the churchyard round the Church. 
In some places churchyards are used as a burial place ; 
was that the case here ?—I am afraid I cannot say. 


11550. You cannot say whether that churchyard’ was 
used as a burial place ?—I do not know that I could say 
anything on it. It would matter considerably, but I do 
not know that I can say anything definitely on the sub- 
ject. I should not like to make a definite statement. 

11551. (President.) Did you notice anything objection- 
able in the place where the bell-tents were placed ?—No, 
nothing at all. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Vincent Manninc, called; and Examined. 


_ 11552. (President.) I believe you have been practising 

in Kroonstad as a civil doctor for some time ?—Yes. 

_ 11553. And you were here when the British first occu- 
pied the place /—Yes. 


11554. On Lord Roberts’s arrival I believe you were 
‘appointed by him Sanitary Officer to look after sanitary 


_ matters in the town ?—That is so. 


11555. And in that capacity did you have to go over 
a various hospitals in the town from time to time ?/—Yes, 
had. 


11556. Would you tell us in your own way what you 
noticed about the care of the sick and wounded in the 


early days, how things went on, and how they gradually 
improved, as I believe they undoubtedly did ?—Lord 
Roberts came in on Saturday and there were a good many 
sick who were taken into the Dutch Church. There were 
very few wounded. From that time it gradually filled up 
until they had to take over the Kroonstad Hotel, and 
then they took the Town Hall. The first men that were 
taken into the Church perhaps for the first day or two 
had nothing to lie on except rugs and things like that. 
11557. Did they have a waterproof sheet?—Yes, and 
some rugs, that is all. But I think on the Monday they 
went round to all the private people in the town and got 
everything in the way of cushions, such as Cape-cart 
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shions, railway cushions, and those sort of things for 
eetatee They nie got mattresses, and I think in Fees 
three or four days every man had something—I w a 
say he had a bed—but he had something to he on a t i. 
floor. On Monday, the 21st, the day before Lord Ro a is 
left, I was given charge of the Grand Hotel. The empty- 
ing of the field hospitals took place when the field we 
pitals were going ahead, and they put about 150 men in the 
Grand Hotel under me. They were practically without 
beds for three days. ‘They came in on Monday and or 
Friday the Surgeon-General arrived with part of the Nae 1 
Hospital staff, and these men were all taken away to the 
Church and the officers were left with me in the Grand 
Hotel, about 40 officers. They ranged from 30 to 40 
all the time. We only closed it at the end of the past 
month. I forgot to mention that the first sick that came 
in were put in the Russo-Dutch Hospital, which was 
under the Boer flag, run by Netherland officials. There 
were about 30 British I think put in there. I was never 
in that hospital except in the back premises, when I 
went to see after sanitary arrangements. I did not know 
anything about them, and I thought it was completely 
under the foreigners altogether, so that I know nothing 
at all about it, except that the sanitary arrangements were 
very nasty. 

11558. What was the condition of the sick and wounded 
that you came across in the early days ?—I suppose 70 per 
cent. of them were what you might call not wholly ly- 
ing-down cases, cases of slight fever and dysentery, and 
simple continued fever and those sorts of things. I may 
be wrong in saying 70 per cent., but certainly 50 per cent. 
were people who could get up and move about and fairly 
look after themselves. 


11559. Was the type of enteric fever as a rule accom- 
panied by diarrhcea?—I do not know about the other 
hospitals, but in mine it was to a certain extent, rather 
more than I have seen in this country before. We have 
had large epidemics of enteric even in this town, and in 
those cases I would say 90 per cent. suffered from consti- 
pation all through; but in these I should think more 
than 50 per cent. had diarrhea. 


11560. Were you able to give men the drugs that 
were wanted in those early days’—Yes, I practically sup- 
plied the men with drugs from the railway store. I did 
not ask any questions, and just gave what drugs were 
wanted. 


11561. (Dr. Church.) What condition were the men in 
who were turned over to you from the field hospital ?— 
Some of them were in a very bad condition. Some of 
them were really in the second or third week of en- 
teric. 

11562. How soon after they came to the Kroonstad 
Hotel were you able to change the trousers and breeches 


(The witness withdrew.) 
Major W. L. Gray, R.A.M.C., called; and Examined. 


_ 11576. (President.) Did you have charge of the Dutch 
Church and the surrounding tents ?—Yes. 

11577. We have had some considerable body of 
evidence as to how matters stood with regard to the 
care of the sick and wounded in that Church, but will 
you tell us, in your own way, what came under your 
observation ?—I have written out the following state- 
ment, which I will read :— 

Dutch Reform Church Section of No. 
Hospital. 

On May 27th, the day we arrived in Kroonstad, by 
order of Lieutenant-Colonel Wood, R.A.M.C., P.M.O. 
No. 3 General Hospital, I took charge of the Dutch 
Reform Church, in the town, from the officers of 
the 18th Brigade Field Hospital. The . Church 
contained about 100 sick soldiers, and bell-tents 
were pitched in the enclosure surrounding the 
Church, in which were being treated about 150 more 
sick, The actual number of sick in the Church and 
bell-tents surrounding it was, on the date of my taking 
it over, 251. Of these, 184 were enteric, the remainder 
being cases of dysentery, simple continuous fever, 
diarrhea and rheumatism. Of this number 36 died, 
making a percentage mortality of 11°5 per cent. As 
all the deaths were from enteric, the percentage 
mortality from enteric alone came to 16 per cent. No 
surgical cases were treated there, and admissions to the 
Church were stopped, as it was considered desirable to 
close the Church section when possible. As the patients 
became convalescent and fit to travel they were sent 
by batches down country by the hospital train. From 
the time I took over, therefore, the numbers steadily 
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of the men in the worst condition?—I got a special or-_ 
derly to look after the men in the worst condition, and 
they changed them within 48 hours as far as I cau tell. 


11563. Were they in a very bad condition when they 
were admitted—had they been lying in their own feces ?: 
—Certainly not. 

11564. Had many of them bed-sores?—I am nearly 
certain I did not see a beG-sore. 


11565. (President.) The men were not lying in their 
own feeces during this time /—Absolutely no. = 
11566. (Dr. Church.) Was it an unusual outbreak here — 
of enteric?—We have practically no enteric at the 
present time. We have had no enteric whatever this year 
except what the troops brought in. We have not had a 
case among civilians in the town at all up to the present. 


11567. Do you attribute the enteric here altogetner te 
the presence of the Army ?—Absolutely. I would go fur- 
ther, and say that very few cases have contracted enteric 
here in the Army. I think they have all brought :t in. 
I thovght I had one or two cases which I could say were 
contiected here, but I found that the men had been 
either at Bloemfontein or some other place that had en- 
teric within 17 or 18 days. 

11568. Is enteric met with at the various villages be- 
tween here and Bloemfontein ordinarily ?—We have some 
enteric every year, but some years we have a very bad 
epidemic. 1895-96 was dreadful here, t 


11569. All over the country ’—No. I am talking of this 
village alone. I think since that time they have had a 
very bad epidemic in Bloemfontein, but we have not. 


11570. I was asking rather with regard to the scat- 
tered farms and smaller places?—They always have 
some, and I think you will find even in isolated farms 
you get enteric. rs 


11571. In your opinion, would the military medical 
officers be justified in not expecting to have a very 
great amount break out here?—I do not see how th 
could calculate that they would have any big epidemic 
at all. ce’ 

11572. Is it as common here as at Bloemfontein? 
Endemic ?—No, it is not. = 

11575. (Professor Cunningham.) Did the greater num 
ber of enteric cases contract the disease before they 
came here ?—I think it was contracted more in Paarde- 
berg and Bloemfontein. I should say Paardeberg in- 
fected. Bloemfontein. Aa 


11574. Would you say that Kroonstad had been a 
centre from which enteric had spread ?—Certainly not. 
11975. Do you know if the churchyard of the Dutch 


Church thas ever been used as a burial ground ?-—Not 
to my knowledge. ¢ 


diminished, until on August 3rd the last batch of 
convalescents was sent down country, and a few res 
maining—considered unfit to travel on a long journey— 
were brought up to No. 3 General Hospital, where 
some now are. The Church as a hospital, was then 
closed. ; q 
The two officers of the R.A.M.C. from whom L 
took over charge left Kroonstad to rejoin their unit 
the day I arrived and took over from them, taking 
with them their R.A.M.C. orderlies, but leaving behind 
six nursing sisters, who had been doing duty in the 
Church for two days, some regimental untrained men, 
and a few men of a Cape bearer company. From 
No. 5 General Hospital I took as my staff three civil 
surgeons, and 13 non-commissioned officers and men of 
the R.A.M.C. No. 3 General Hospital had a train- 
load of hospital equipment and necessaries, and 
the staff set expeditionsly to work to get the 
patients clean, and into fresh clothing, and then 
into beds with mattresses, sheets, ete.—thin 
which a field hospital could not possibly carry about and 
remain a mobile unit. It was very hard work for us 
during the first fortnight, but nothing to the task which 
had to be faced by our predecessors of the field 
hospital. The heaviest work fell on my 16 
trained R.A.M.C. non-commissioned officers and men, 
but more could not be spared from No, 3, and I 
had to make the best of the others, who were willi ne 
but lacked training. Our difficulties were: (1) Trans- 
port. At first we could not get a cart of any kind; 
and fatigue parties carried bedsteads, beds, and other 
things from the train to. the Church, by hand ; (2) Fuel 


at first was scarce and difficult to get; (6) Water had 
to be carried in cans by hand from a standpipe near 
the Town Hall; (4) Supplies. We could never get 
nearly enough fresh milk, but had always lots of 
tinned milk. The supply of fowls and eggs was 
intermittent and sometimes not forthcoming, but the 
hospitals got the first claim on all supplies. Of stimu- 
lants we had plenty. Of fresh meat there was abun- 
dance, so that beef-tea was always to be had. A free 
hand was given to me to commandeer whatever I 
wanted from the Kroonstad shops, sign a receipt, and 
take the goods. The process was simplicity itself, 
and involved no delay. Every assistance was given 
by the Army Service Corps, but in an enemy’s country— 
where farms are few and far between, and the railway was 
frequently being blown up by the enemy—the supply 
of fresh food, suitable for sick, was a difficult matter. 
No. 3 General Hospital arrived 15 days after the occu- 
pation of Kroonstad by Lord Roberts. During those 
15 days the sick were treated by the ‘medical officers 
and personn! of a field hospital, who had commandeered 
Dbedsteads, mattresses, blankets, rugs, and other things 
which they had not got in sufficient quantity of their 
own, for the large numbers of sick to be dealt with, 
from the shops and private houses of Kroonstad. 


On the morning of May 27th I saw the following 
state of matters: This is exactly what I saw when I 
walked into the Church as a visitor, and I take it 
to be a fair statement of what had gone on at any 
tate, for the previous week. In the Church there were 
about 100 patients, lying, some in beds, some on 
mattresses on the floor, some on a waterproof sheet 
and blanket, on a large carpet round the pulpit 
and a few—a small minority—lying on the floor of 
the Church, with a waterproof and blankets below 
them, and blankets and great coats over them. Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts is quoted in the “Times” as having said 
that he saw the patients in this Church with nothing 
between their bodies and the stone floor but a blanket. 
This is obviously incorrect, as the flooring of the Church 
is wood, and not stone. In the bell-tents outside were 
the less severe cases, who averaged about 6 in a tent. 
Of these some had mattresses, a few were on stretchers, 
but the majority in these tents were lying on water- 
proof sheets and blankets. In the Dutch Reform 
Church, on the date I took it over, and 15 days after 
the town was taken, there were 95 commandeered 
mattresses, 34 bedsteads, dozens of gaudy coloured 
rugs and white blankets (I am afraid to say how many) 
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which obviously were bought locally in addition to 
the men’s own blankets and extra ones issued from 
the field hospital. I think I am understating the 
numbers, because the pressure on me for a little while 
was so great that when I saw dirty mattresses or dirty 
rugs I said, “Take them outside and burn them,” and 
I did not try to count how many. The other day I 
got authority to burn 95 commandeered mattresses, 
but I have burnt more—how many I could not say. 
The only document I have is the authority I asked for 
to burn the ones remaining after we got our own 
stuff up. 


11578. What was the hospital that accompanied 
Lord Roberts on his entering the town—was it the 
18th Brigade Field Hospital?—I could not tell you. 


11579. Could you tell me what was the only medical 
staff that came in?—When I came here I saw Major 
Ford in the Kroonstad Hotel; and another major, 
called Macdonald, and Captain Probyn, who were in 
the Dutch Church: that is to say, two R.A.M.C. 
officers were in charge of this Dutch Church. 


11580. If you do not know what the medical staff 
was of course you cannot say ?—I do not know. 


11581. Those were the only ones you saw?—Yes, the 
R.A.M.C. men. The morning I came in they went 
out at once. They had orders to rejoin their unit as 
soon as they were relieved. I told them they could 
go as soon as they liked and I would carry on the 
hospital. I got my own staff the same day. 


11582. Are you aware of there being any field hospital 
except one when you came?—If there had been one I 
certainly should have known it. 


11583. Practically was there only half of a field 
hospital there for the first day or two?—That I could 
not tell you. 


11584, Do you know of any other?—No. I do not 
know how much of that was supposed to be here when 
we came. Our intercourse with them was a matter of 
half an hour. I would like you to see this photograph, 
taken by a civil surgeon the day after we got in here. 
He took a snap-shot of the ward, and this photograph 
shows the men as they were. In the right-hand corner 
of the picture you will see some hospital beds. It shows 
the transition stage the day after we got in. 

11985. What is the date of the actual photograph ?— 
The 28th May. (The photograph was handed to the Presi- 
dent.) 


withdrew.) 


Lieutenant C. A. Epwarps, called; and Hxamined. 


11586. (President.) Since what time have you been with 
the ‘New South Wales Ambulance Corps?—The whole 
time. I came out with the first contingent. We landed 
here somewhere about the 2nd November. 

11587. I think you know something about the incident 
in the tin-house, where the wounded of the Inniskillings 
and Scots Greys were placed, which has been mentioned 
by Mr. Burdett-Coutts in his evidence?—Yes. As a 
matter of fact I happened to be there, and practically did 
the work. But you are a little previous. I do not know 
whether you would dike me to tell you the story. 

11588. That is exactly what I want you to do?—Major 
Eames and myself were going along with our ambulances. 
The Mounted Infantry had been fighting a skirmishing 
action in front, and it was quite impossible for any 
ambulances to keep up with them. The New South Wales 
people had their own transport with horses, which were 
better than any mules, and we were well in front. We 
had had a very dong day, and had crossed a plain, passed 
the Robinson’s Diamond Mine, and had come to what 
we supnosed to be a Kaffir kraal. Just as we got there 
aman rode out and said: “You are wanted here.” I 
said: “ What is it?” and he said “ Come along and see.” 
I was still in the wagon, but Major Kames went up, and 
he came back to me and told me a terrible thing had 
hanvened. We found the Inniskilling Dragoons and the 
Scots Greys, twelve men dead, one officer dead, and other 
officers wounded. One was named Carliss, and he had a 
bullet through the upper portion of the right dung. 
Another officer had a bullet wound also. They were both 
putunder my care. Eames, finding it was a very serious 
matter, told me to do what I thought fit. We found a 
Kaffir kraal, and I made three wards out of it, and we 
filled them with the wounded men, some of whom were 
im a serious condition. We treated them there for the 
night, and dressed them thoroughly. There were three 
men there, Eames, myself, and a man called Lieutenant 
Macdonald. The next day we took the wounded into 


Ventersberg Siding, where we commandeered the best 
house in the place. You can see it as you pass through. 
Jt was a nice little house, as houses go here. Of course, 
ij was made of tin, but it was a remarkably good place for 
our purpose. When we got there we heard that Roberts 
was close by, and Mr. Cheatle, a special surgeon, rode 
up. I happened to know him personally, and I spoke to 
him about our cases, and he said he would be delighted 
to help us. We were all delighted with the fact that 
we had a beautiful operating room. We had a clean 
room, well panelled, and we made everything just as it 
should be. We put on our hospital garments, and 
operated on these officers and men. We had a good 
operating table. We found a medical man in one of 
the regiments, either Roberts’s Horse or Kitchener’s 
Horse. He had enlisted as an ordinary soldier, but 
we found he was a medical man and well up in his 
work, and we left him to look after this hospital. We 
ourselves obtained all the beds and clothes and neces- 
saries that could be got from the store, arranged 
everything, left them very comfortable, and went on 
our business. I could give you all the dates, as I have 
them in my note-book. I am very proud of this par- 
ticular work, and it is the best piece of work we have 
done. Later on I was going down with a convoy of 
sick from the Vaal River, and as I was passing 
Ventersberg Siding I thought I would look in and see 
how the hospital was going on. It was a month after- 
wards. Cheatle had told me that Carliss the officer 
must die. I went into the hospital and found one oz 
two convalescent men looking very strong and healthy, 
and to my astonishment I saw Carliss looking verv 
well. He was quite convalecent. He said, “The 
fact is I was sickening for typhoid.” What Cheatle 
naturally thought to be sinking was the temperature of 
typhoid, which he had at the time he was wounded. 
The fact that he had typhoid blinded the diagnosis, 
I know as a matter of fact that he is now quite well. 
It was the most comfortable little hospital you can pos- 
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sibly imagine. You can call it a tin-hut if you like— 
it is tin—bit it is quite as comfortable as any house. 
It was’ the best house we could get. We had a ward 
on the left, another on the right, and an operating 
room. Jt was a four-roomed house. 


11589. (Dr. Church.) Which house was it? I was 
delayed some time at Ventersberg and I know the 
houses ?—As you come up to the station there are two 
little houses standing back, with little white wicket 
gates. It was one of those. I will tell you why it 
was impressed on my mind. When I got up with my 
convoy I found a man in the train who had been a 
pumper there, and he explained to me how the Boers 
had commandeered him. When I told him about the 
terrible thing that had happened he said, “You think 
you did not kill anyone except the poor Boer boy, 
but, as a matter of fact, you killed 18.” I got his 
evidence confirmed by a man from Robinson’s Mine, 
and I took the men down to the Assistant Adjutant 
General at Bloemfontein and gave him the evidence that 
we had killed the Boers. He was very much obliged to 
me. I tell you this so that you may understand why it 
was impressed on my mind. 


11599. Mr. Burdett-Coutts stated that from informa- 
tion he received with regard to these men in the tin- 
house, there was no doctor with them and no surgeon— 
is that the fact ?—It is absolutely untrue. We left one, 
and he was a remarkably good man. 


11591. But he was not serving as a doctor ?—He was 
put on as a surgeon at once, I have the power to 
put a man on. 


11592. You took him out of the ranks, and put him 
on as a surgeon?—Yes. There were a lot of surgeons 
who wished to go to the front who could not go any 
other way than as ordinary soldiers. 


11595. Then Mr. Burdett-Coutts is technically right. 
He was not a surgeon till you made him one ?—No. 


11594. (President.) That is what Mr. Burdett-Coutts 
has been told. There was no gentleman, who had been 
appointed as a surgeon before, in attendance ?—I do not 
know what he means. The fact is this: If these men 
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11606. (President.) You belong to the Army Service 
Corps ?—Yes. 


11607. I believe you can give us some useful infor- 
mation about the supplies in Kroonstad, and the com- 
mandeering of supplies here?—Yes. I have jotted down 
a few notes which I will read: — 

I arrived in South Africa on 23rd April, and took over 
charge of supply depét at Karee Siding on 1st May, 1900. 
There were ample hospital supplies (preserved) in the 
depot at that station, and the field hospital got a fair 
amount of milk, eggs, and fowls from neighbouring 
farms. I moved:on to’ Vet River on the 10th May, 
and then found also ample supplies of medical com- 
forts, etc., and a fair supply of fresh milk obtain- 
able from farms in neighbourhood. On the 16th I 


‘moved on to Weljelegen, where also there were plenty 


of hospital supplies and medical comforts. On the 20th 
May I moved on to Zand River (Virginia). There were 
ample supplies at that station, and the farmers daily 
brought in milk, fowls and butter. I always sent the 
farmers with their carts straight to the field hospital, 
the medical officers then took all they required, the re- 
mainder was gold io officers, nurses and individuals. T 
arrived at Kroonstad on 28th May, and found the follow- 
ing hospitals had been established here, No. 3 General 
Hospital, the Dutch Church Hospital, the Grand Hotel 
Hospital, the Kroonstad Hotel Hospital, and the Russian- 
Dutch Hospital. There hag always been a fair supply 
of medical comforts, though there have been instances 
of particular kinds of supplies running short owing to 
line being cut. On my arrival here I found that a 
Government dairy had been started by Colonel Ward, 
and I have increased the number of cows. At present 
I have now 69 cows which produce 78 bottles of milk 
daily. This seems a very small quantity to obtain from 
So many cows, but it must be remembered that the cows 
are nearly all heavy in calf, and nearly dry. The custom 
in this country is to have the cows and calves together 
so that the cow rears the calf as well as supplying milk. 
The average production of milk per cow would be three 
te four bottles daily. In order to try and increase the 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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had been in London they could not possibly have had 
better treatment, because they had the services of Mr, 
Cheatle the consultant, myself, and another, and this 
other surgeon. We did not put this other surgeon in 
charge till we saw how he did his work. 


11595. Then Mr. Burdett-Coutts says that three offi- 
cers were kept, but the men were moved awa in ox- 
wagons, as if there had been some unfair choice in 
favour of the officers?—I cannot tell you; I was not 
there when that happened. é 


11596. Do you know anything about that personally? 
—No. . 


11597. Did you have any interviews with Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts?—I am afraid I am the culprit. He came to 
me in distress, and I took him into my wagon and gaye 
him dinners. 2 

11598. I do not quite follow you?—I entertained 
him, and IJ think that is how he knew all about it. 4 

11599. You mean that you think it was from your 
information he gave his evidence?—No, I do not think 
he had any information from me, but on several occa- 
sions he came to me, and I used to put him up in my 
wagon and give him dinner. a 


11600. Did you find it a very great advantage to the 
New South Wales Ambulance Corps haying their own 
transport /—Yes. aa 

11601. (Dr. Church.) How did you manage to get food « 
for your cattle?—We never had any difficulty in getting 
it. a 

11602. Did you make your own arrangements for it, 
or did you trust to the Army Service Corps?—The 
Army Service Corps had to supply us. ie 


11603. (President.) Did all the food for yourselves — 
and your horses come from the Army Service Corps ?— 
Yes, from the Imperial Staff. an 


11604. You kept your own horses or mules 1—Yes, | 
and had absolute control over them. ne 


11605. And you found that gave a great advantage to — 
your ambulance /—Enormous. ‘ 


withdrew.) 


called; and Hxamined. 


supply of milk, in consultation with the district commis- _ 
sioner the price of milk was raised to 9d. a bottle (6d. — 
being the usual price), owing to alll available forage being 4 
requis:tioned by the troops many of the cow owners in 
the town and neighbourhood ran short of forage, so in. 
some cases I took their cows into the Government dairy, 
supplying the owners with just sufficient milk for their 
personal use. In other cases I supply forage for the 
cows purchasing the milk at a reduced rate. Hearing 
that there was a sale of Cape Colony cows at Blozmfon- 
tein about three weeks ago, I obtained authority from the _ 
Director of Supplies to purchase some. I bought seven 
at an average of £28 10s. each. These seven cows (only F 
six of which are milked for hospital purposes, owing to 
cne being sick) produce an average of eight bottles per 
The amount of milk, therefore supplied 
to hospitals at present is as follows :— 


From Government Dairy. Country Cows- -  - 78 bots. 
3 s B Imported Cows i. 48 fey 
» Private Owners Rationed by Government - 77 ,, 


Not Rationed by Government 50  ,, 


Tomases! = 4 72baienes 


” ” ” 


This amount will decrease for the next few weeks until — 
the grass comes and the cows calve. With regord to other — 
hospital supplies, such as fowls, eggs, fresh vegetables, 
and fruit, I have had the greatest difficulty in obtaining 
a sufficient supply. I arranged with the District Com- > 
missioner that I should be allowed to commandeer for the 
use of hospitals 75 per cent. of all produce brought to 
market at fixed prices. However, owing to the presence 
of small parties of the enemy in the district, the farmers 
are afraid to come in with produce. I have arranged with 
Mr. Barnett at Bloemfontein to send up a truck of hospital 
supplies when required, and I have got up two or three 

‘ : gets damaged, and it 

is not a very satisfactory arrangement. He wires me that 

16 1s impossible to obtain fowls. The last truck he sent 
me was burnt at Holfontein. 
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Captain C. G. Hurcmison, called; and Examined. 


11608. (President.) I believe your regiment is the 
ist Lancers?—Yes ; but my regiment is not here. I 
was attached to the 14th Hussars, and was in Natal first 
of all. 

11609. Then you came into Cape Colony ?—Yes, I came 
into Cape Colony in April. 

11610. I believe you had the misfortune to fall ill at 
Modder River ?—No, I was in Mcoi River Hospital. 

11611. When was that ?—That was the end of March, 
after Ladysmith. 

_ 11612. It was in Natal ?—Yes. 
11613. How were you looked after there ?—I was very 
pel looked after there. 

11614. Was there any cause of complaint as to the way 
in which it twas: looked afiter?—There was only one 
octor and two nurses ‘to look after 40 officers, and they 
were very hard worked. 

11615. Was that enough to look after you?—If you 
thad not a servant you could not have been looked after. 

. 11616. Each officer has a servant ?—Kach officer gene- 
‘tally has a servant; you could nob get on without a 


servant. 
11617. Have you thad any experience of the hospitals 
ver here ?—I have never been in them as a patient. 
11618. Since what time have you been Adjutant of the 
‘Cavalry Depot ?—Since the 21st April. 
11619. Formerly you were at Bloemfontein, and are 
now at Kroonstad ?—Yes. 


11620. Have you seen men of yours—of the regiment 
to which you are attached—who had been at No. 9 Hos- 
pital at Bloemfontein ?—Yes, I have details of twelve 
cavalry regiments out here. 


11621. You have seen many of those men who have 
been in No. 9 Hospital ?—Yes. 


11622. Did you hear any complaints from them ?—Yes. 


11625. What about ?—Want of attention, no orderlies, 
men suffering from dysentery had to be helped out of the 
tents when they wanted to go to the latrines. I have 
seen an officer, I do not think I need mention his name, 
who had not got enteric, in the same tent with men that 
had enteric at No. 9 Hospital. 


11624. For how long ?—For about four or five days. 
11625. It was a bell-tent, I suppose ?—In a marquee. 


11626. (Dr. Church.) In what condition were those 
enterics /—Some of them were very ill, One I know, a 
newspaper correspondent, was convalescent at the time, 
having whisky and soda in the same tent. This parti- 
cular officer is at home now—he is a senior officer, 

11627. What harm do you think would come from 
that ?—I cannot tell, but I have always understood they 
should not be mixed. 


11628. Have you any other information you can 
give us?—Only about the bearer companies. I saw 
Spion Kop and the other battles, and the bearer com- 
panies were of tremendous use. I saw them bring men 
down six miles from the top of Spion Kop. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


: Major-General W. G. Knox, called; and Examined. 


_ 11629. I believe you are in command at Kroonstad? 
—At present. 

- 11630. And have been since what time ?—Only ten 
days. 

11651. Then I am afraid you cannot give us much 
information that will be useful to us/—I cannot give 
you any information that will be useful to you with 
respect to Kroonstad or Bloemfontein. My experience 
of the war is this. I was out here a month before the 
‘war, and was boxed up in Ladysmith for four months. 

11652. During the siege?—Yes. And after that I 
-was transferred over to the lines of communication 
‘south of Bloemfontein. 

11633. Can you tell us anything about the state of 
the hospitals in Ladysmith during the siege ?—The hos- 
pital was outside at Intombi. It was a neutral camp 
four miles out. ; 

11634. Did you visit it?—No; we were not allowed 
to; it was neutral. 

-11635. Then I do not think you can give us any in- 
‘formation?—No; except so far ag to say it was an 
excessive strain upon us. I imagine they could not 


have laid in sufficient medical supplies to meet the 
wants of a four months’ siege, and 1 fancy the patients 
suffered considerably, and from hear-say evidence it was 
a matter, not of administration, but of discipline, with 
regard to which there was much to be desired. 


11656. We have heard about that and enquired into 
it. You are referring to the sergeants?—Yes, the 
sergeants and orderlies. That is a matter of discipline. 


11637. I do not know what information you can give 
us that will be useful?—I do not think there is any. 
Off the lines of communication in the Orange Free 
State I visited Smithfield, Wepener, and those places 
which are off the lines. I always took the trouble to 
go into the hospitals there, and everything was done 
that could be done, but thanks mainly to local help— 
—local practitioners. The men were very well cared for 
off the line in these small places. 


11638. Since you have been in command here, if there 
had been any complaint it would have come to your know- 
ledge ?—I always asked if there were any complaints. 

116359. Have any kind of complaints come to your 
knowledge ?—No, none at all. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned to the Tents. 
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| 


Dr. W. S. CHURCH. 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 


Masor J. T. TENNANT, Secretary. 


Private Epwarp Mracuer ; Examined. 


31640. (President.) Will you give us your experience in 
the hospital? When did you fall ill?;-On the road 
«coming from Karee Siding. 

a 11641. Was that on Lord Reoberts’s march here ?— 
es. 

11642. What did they do with you; did you have to 
walk in?—No. I went sick on the 13th when we got into 
Kroonstad. I walked into Kroonstad—just outside. 
‘They stopped outside, kept us there five days, and sent 
us into the tents. 
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11643. Was that the 18th Brigade?—It was the 7th 
Division. 

11644. It was the field hospital at Kroonstad ?—Yes. 
After five days we were sent in the ambulance, and put 
in the Grand Hotel. 

11645. Were you suffering from enteric at the time ?— 
Yes, and diarrhoea. 


11646. Were you put into a bell-tent?—We were put 
into the Grand Hotel. 
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11647. Did you go straight into the Grand Hotel ?— 
Yes. 

11648. You were not put into a bell-tent at all?—I was 
put into a bell-tent when I went sick on the 1dth. I was 
then taken into Kroonstad after being in a bell-tent for 
about five days. 

11649. How did they look after yeu in the bell-tent ?— 
They looked after me all right. © 

11650. They did ?—Yes. 

11651. Did you suffer much in the bell-tent?—I was 
only there four days. The next day I was taken away 
to the Grand Hotel, Kroonstad. 

11652. How were you looked after in that hotel ?— 
Pretty fair. I had a blanket the first two days. That is 
all there was there. 

11653. A blanket and a waterproof sheet, I suppose? 
—Yes. 

11654. Nothing else?—I could not get anything else 
because there was nothing else then. 

11655. Was the doctor able to visit you?—Yes, he 
came round to us. 

11656. What did you do when you wanted to relieve 
yourself ?—I was able to get about then, 

11657. Did you get any milk?—Yes, 1 used to get 
milk. 


Private Harris, Volunteer Company, 9nd South Wales Borderers ; Examined. 


11670. (President.) When did you fall ill?—Some time 
in May. 

11671. Whilst on the march ?—No, not on the march, 
after I got here. 


11672. What hospital did you go into?—I was taken 
into the Russo-Dutch Ambulance. 


11673. How did they look after you there ?—First of 
all they treated me for pleurisy and measles. A Russian 
doctor treated me there. I do not think I was very well 
treated. 


11674. You mean you do not think they judged your 
case rightly ?—That is so. 
11675. How did they look after 


l you in the way of taking 
care of you?—Fairly well. 


11676. You afterwards had enteric Yes, 
me to get up. I was up for three days. 


11677. And then they found out that you had en- 
teric ?—Y es, and I was removed to the ward with other 
patients in the same hospital who had enteric. 


11678. Did they look after you fairly well 2—I could 
not say they looked after me fairly well there. They 
gave me nothing to eat. For three days T had nothing 
but a bottle of soda-water. The P.M.O. came down 


to see me, and he ordered me to be removed to the 
Church. 


They told 


Private ArrHur Henry J osEPH, 3rd New 


11690. (President.) Where did you fall ill?—1 was 
taken ill first of all when out on ths veldt. I was 
treated for bronchitis by the doctors there. 


11691. Did you suffer subsequently from enteric? 
—Afterwards. I was taken first of all to the hotel, 
cr rather, I went there myself, 


11692. You walked into Kroonstad to see the doc- 
tor at the hotel ?~Yes, at Kroonstad Hotel. 


11693. You saw the doctor there ’—Yes; I saw the 
doctor there after waiting an hour or two, and I was 
admitted. 

11694. I have no doubt 


the doctor was very busy ? 
—Yes. 


11695. What did he say to you He said I should 
have to stop. 
11696. Had you enteric ?—No; pneumonia. He did 


not tel] me what was the matter with me then. I 
found it out afterwards. 


11697. You stopped at the hotel 1—Yes. 
11698. What was the date?—The 29th May. 


11699. How did they look after you at the Kroon- 
stad Hotel ’—I can remember very little of it. I have 
had enteric since. I do not remember very much, ex- 
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11658. Was it fairly nice ?—It was sweet milk. 
11659. You could take that ?—Yes, I used to take it.. 


11660. Was there any orderly to look after you 1—Yes,.j 
there were Sussex orderlies. 


11661. What sort of men were they ?—Pretty good. 


11662. Were they attentive ?—Yes. 
come into the place we were put in. 


11663. How long did you remain in the Grand Hotel?” 
—About five days. 


11664. Where did they take you to then?—They took — 
me on a stretcher down to the Church. 


They used to: 


11665. Did you remain there ?—I remained there until 
they shifted me here. | 


11666. How did they look after you in the Church ?—- 
They looked after me very well. 


11667. Is there anything you would like to tell me about. 
your early days of sickness?—No, sir; I think I have- 
told you all. 


11668. (Dr. Church.) Did you get a change of clothing: 
while you were in the hotel?—No; there was nothing up 
here then. 

11669. Did you get a change of clothing at the Dutch. 
Church ?—Yes, I got everything there. 


11679. Did you have a bed in ‘the first hospital you: 
named ?—Yes. A 
11680. Were there any orderlies or nurses to attend: 
upon you?—Yes, orderlies and nurses. 


11681. Did they attend upon you fairly well?—We 
had no Army Medical orderlies down there at the 
time, but what were there were very attentive, the | 
Sisters, too, were very attentive; but they could not: 
understand what we said. 7 


11682. Is there anything that you have to complain: 
of in that hospital, except want of food ?—Nothing. — 
11683. Where were you moved to?—The Dutch, 
Church. 


11684. How were 


‘ 
4 
{ 
well indeed. | 


you looked after there *—Very: 


11685. Did they wash you at the Russo-Dutch. 
Ambulance 7—No. ‘ 
11686. Did they change your clothes ?—No. 
11687. Did they wash you and change your clothes: 
when you went to the Church ?—Yes, 
11683. How were you looked after there, have you’ 
anything to complain of ?—No, I have nothing to com-- 
plain of. 















q 


11689. And have yon been looked after well ever 
since ?—Yes, ever since. 


Zealand Mounted Infantry ; Hxamined. 


cept that I received special attention from one Sister. 
I was very well looked after when I was put on a bed. 


11700. How long were you without a bed I do not 
know. It might have been three days, or it might 
have been a little longer. My temperature was high. 
at the time, and I do not remember. ( 


11701. At that time could 
I was not able to get up at all. L 
11702. Did anybody help to nurse you %—Yes, the- 
nurses were there. io 
11703. Did they attend to you in that respect ?—Yes. 
I was dreadfully sick, and I had some proper utensil to. 
be sick into. 


11704. Were you washed and cleaned there ?—Yes ; 1 
Was very well looked after, 


11705. Did you get a change of clothes ?—Not entirely. 
Thad rather a thick vest, and suffering as I was they wer 


frightened of my catching a chill, so they did net remove 
it until I came down to the Dutch Church. ; 


11706. Otherwise they did everything they could for’ 
you—changed your things, and washed you ?—Yes. 


‘11707. In other words you have nothing to complain . 
of as to the way you were treated there ?—No ; I cannot: 


you relieve yourself ?—No > 


7 


‘ 


very well looked after. 
very troublesome patient. 


r 
i 
’ 


, 


j 
7 


omplain of anything there. I was lying on the floor for 
the first two days I was there, but that could not be 
helped ; I do not think they had sufficient room. 

11708. Then you were put on a bed ?—Yes ; and I was 
I think I must have been a 

I worried a lot. It was a 
very hard job to get fresh milk, and I took a strong ob- 
jection to the condensed. They could not get fresh milk 


_.allthe time. For five days I never kept anything down 


—at least I was told so afterwards. I very nearly went 

under ; but by good nursing they pulled me through. 
11709. Were you able to get any fresh milk ?—It came 

sabout 11 o'clock. I used to worry a good bit, and they 
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told me that as soon as it came I should have it, and I 
always got it. 


11710. Have you been well looked after ever since ?— 
Yes ; I was very well looked after at the Church—espe- 
cially well looked after. 


11711. Is there anything else you would like to tell 
us with regard to your treatment in hospital?—No. I 
do not think I have to complain about anything at all. I 
have had a very rough time of it, but they have pulled 
me through. I have had eleven weeks in hospital, and 
had a bad relapse besides. I have had a remarkable 
recovery. I have been well nursed through all my ill- 
ness, 


Trcoper Buty, 1st Australian Horse, New South Wales ; Examined. 


11712. (President.) When did you fall ill ?—About the 


4 19th May. 


; 


11715. What of ?—Hnteric fever. 


11714. Where were you?—-I was camping out, about 
five miles away with the Ist Cavalry Brigade. 


11715. What did they do wth you when you fell ill? 


_—I saw the regimental doctor, but he did not think I was 


’ 


ill enough to go to the hospital. He thought I might get 
‘better in the camp, which I wished to do. I did not wish 
to go to the hospital. In a week’s time, however, I had 
to go into hospital—on the 28th May. I was sent to the 
‘Kroonstad Hotel. 

11716. How were you looked after there ?—I was looked 
-after very well there. 

11717. Were you put on a bed ?—No, not to start with. 
I got a large double mattress, which I shared with another 
man. 

11718. Were you fairly weil looked after?—I consider 
I was very well looked after there. 

11719. Did they change your clothes and wash you ?— 
‘When I went in I had clean things of my own. I took 
my own kit with me, what I had. I had a change of 
linen of my own, and I used that, while my other linen 
-was washed. 


11720. Were you able to attend to yourself in the way 
of relieving nature, or had they to attend to you ?~An 
orderly was always there. 


11721. Did he attend to you sufficiently ?—I was in a 
smail ward with eight other patients, in the smoking- 
room, I think, of the hotel. The orderly we had looked 
eg us very well. As far as I know he treated me very 
well. 


11722. Did you miss anything? Did you get fresh milk? 
—I got tinned milk. 


11726. Were you able to take that ?—Yes. 


11724. How long did you remain at Kroonstad Hotel ? 
—I was there until it closed. I was one of the last to 
leave it. I was there about four or five weeks. 


11725. Do you think the sick and wounded had any- 
thing to complain of in that hotei?—I could not speak 
for anybody but myself. JI was in a very small ward. 
There were only nine of us in the ward, and I was never 
cut of bed. A few days after I was there—perhaps, we 
got beds and iron bedsteads. I was put on a bed my- 
self all right. As far as I recollect everybody was per- 
fectly satisfied. 

11726. You have no cause of complaint ?—I have none 
whatever, sir. 


Sergeant L. Masszy, lst West Australians ; Hxamined. 


11727. (President.) Where did you fall ill?—At Pal- 
-meitfontein. 

11728. Where is that ?—Between Bethlehem and Lind- 
ley. 

11729. During what operation was that ?—Chasing De 
Wet. 

11750. When was that?—On the 19th July, I was 
wounded. 

11731. What did they do with you when you were 
wounded ?—When I was wounded I was taken in an 
-ambulance to the New South Wales Ambulance tent— 
the same night. Several of us were wounded, and we 
were all taken down there; we remained there that 
night. We had our wounds dressed, and the following 
morning we were shifted to a Boer farm, about half a 
mile away. There I was put straight away under chloro- 
‘form, and I had the loose bone taken out of my leg. I 
was shot with an expanding bullet in the leg, and also 
in the chest. There were four doctors there then. The 
-others were also taken to the Boer farm—ten or twelve 
of us. Some were slightly wounded, and some were 
seriously wounded. We were taken out into a barn 
‘close to this farm. After I came to, from being under 
‘the chloroform, Dr. Green—the only doctor left there— 
the New South Wales doctor, told me that he intended 
‘staying with us there ; but a messenger came up with a 
note, and Dr. Green said, “I have to leave you.” I 
-eaid, ‘That is a bit rough, doctor” ; and he said, “It is 
abit rough. I have got this note to re-join the column. 
I must obey orders. There will be a convoy along here 
in a day or two, which will pick you up.” I was taken 
down to the barn, and placed with the others. A New 
‘South Wales Ambulance sergeant, and three orderlies 
were left there; but the sergeant informed us that no 
medicine of any sort was left for us. We were left there 
‘for a week. 


11732. Did they dress your wounds ?—I do not know 
whether they needed to be dressed. When I came to 
‘from being under the chloroform I found the wound was 
‘dressed all right; but it was not seen to after that. 
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There was one man, an Australian, there, who was very 
bad. He wanted his wound dressed badly. The sergeant 
fixed him up somehow or other. The sergeant, himself, 
said that they had left no medicine—nothing at all. 


11733. (Dr. Church.) Perhaps they had left him some 
dressings. There was nothing the matter with you but 
your wound?—The man I have just referred to was 
wounded in the neck, and he required some sort of stuff. 
There was a lot of matter exuding into h's mouth. 


11734. You had no lquid dressing—no lotion nor any- 
thing of that sort ?—No. 


11755. Nor any powder?—No; and no _ opening 
medicine. We were left there for seven days without a 
medical man near us. Dr. Green came back afterwards 
and got a bullock-wagon and shifted us to Heilbron. 


11756. (President.) How far was Heilbron ?—It took 
us from 4 o’clock in the afternoon one day travelling up 
to about 7 or 8 o'clock that night, and we arrived at 
Heilbron the next night about 10 o’clock. It was a sad 
experience to us. The Boers were in possession of 
Heilbron when we got there. After that everything 
was done that could be done for us. Dr. Green did every- 
thing he could while he was with us. What I complain 
if is being left there without a medical man in that barn 
for seven days when they might have got us away to 
the hospital. 

11737. What makes you think they could have got you 
away ‘—Because the other men who were wounded were 
gol aivay. 

11738. But perhaps they were not able to move you all ; 
perhaps some had to suffer’—There were several cases 
that need not have been shifted, such as those with slight 
wounds. The bad cases ought to have been removed. 
One man was shot through the stomach. He had been 
shot in five places. 

11739. (Dr. Church.) Those would have been just the 
men that should not have been moved ?—We got worse 
after being left im the barn and then being shifted in a 
bullock-wagon. Iwas far worse when I was shifted after 
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being there for seven days. I was strong the day I was 


put under chloroform. 


11740. (President.) As I understand you were wounded 
ai a place where you were not near any field hospital ?— 

1 do not know whether ~-he New South Wales Field 
Hosrital was there or not—I suppose not—but they had 
ambulances there. 


11741. Did they not use the ambulances ?—They had 
ambulances at the farm. Speaking for myself I was left 
there for seven days, and the consequence was my leg 
was left on longer than it should have been—causing 
altogether a lot more trouble. 


11742. (Sir David Richmond.) You had to get it ampu- 
tated afterwards ?—I did not get in until the. 1st August. 


11/43. (President.) When was your deg amputated ?— 
On the 6th August. 


11744. (Dr. Church.) When you say that your leg was 
on longer than ‘it should have been—that is only your 
own opinion ; they hoped to be able to save your leg 
at first 1—They knew at the time that they could not 
savemy leg. The four doctors agreed that my leg would 
have +o come off. When Dr. Green was putting me on 
the train he turned to me and shook hands with me, and 


said, “T may as well tell you that you will have to have 
that leg off. I did not like to tell you before.” He told 


me that in front of all the others in the wagon. 


11745. (President.) What did he tell you that for ?— 
I knew myself that I shiould have to have it off. When 
IT was on ithe battlefield I looked at the wound and I 
knew I \should lose my leg. There was no bone left 
there. I said to myself and to the doctor who was 
dressing me, and to the other fellows round tme, “I’ve 
lost that ter.” I knew I should hhave to have it off, and 
the sooner I had it off the ‘better. The only complaint 
[have to make is that I should have been left in the barn 
for seven days. 


11746. You do not know what circumstances prevented 
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you being removed ?—No, I do not, ‘but our doctor belong- 
ing to the company has been down here to see me. j 

11747. What did he say ?—He said there was no need. 
for us to be left there. He had no idea we were going 
to be left’ there. f 

11748. Who was the doctor who left you?—This Dr, 
Green was with us and he got a note to say that he 
must deave and rejoin the column. He said,“ I have to- 
obey orders.” 

11749. (Professor Cunningham.) Do you know where 






















Dr. Green is now?—At Vredefort. He is there sick, 
I believe. As far as he is concerned TI should like to say 


that he did everything he could for us. 
good indeed. 

11750. (President.) It was an unfortunate order. Of 
course, how that came to ‘be given you do not know ?— 
I cannot say. After we had been there a day or two: 
days he would have got a bullock-wagon and shifted us: 
at once. 

11751. I think you have had a very great misfortune?’ 
—There was no one there in authority to say, ‘We will 
shift you.” There was only a sergeant, and he had to 
wait there. 

11752. You say you were removed from the main 
column ?—The main column had to goon chasing De Wet. 

11753. I am afraid it is one of those military necessities 
which you poor soldiers have had to suffer for ?—The 
could have got a ‘bullock-wagon the next day. 

11754. If there had been men to do it, and the oxen ?— 
There were both oxen and men. That is the only reason: 
Inwanted to mention it to you. Sergeant Prosser, of the 
South Australians, has gone down to Cape Town. He: 
would have seen you about it—he intended to do so. I 
should like to say that whilst I have been in this hospital 
Ihave received every attention and have been well looked 
after by Dr. Young. I consider I was very fortunate - 
get under him. He has made a very good job of my leg, 
{ think. 


He was very 


Adjourned to the Scottish Hospital, Kroonstad. 
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Dr. 


11755. (President.) I believe you are a civil surgeon? 
—Yes. 

11756. Were you in hospital in Kroonstad in the 
early days?—I am afraid I cannot tell you much, as I 
became unconscious. I only recovered my senses at 
the time Professor Clark came up. I was delirious 
For about a fortnight or three weeks I did not know 
anything at all. All I remember was being brought in 
and put in the room. After that it became a blank. 
When I came to I recognised Professor Clark. Before 
that I have no recollection. 


Captain McMrrran, Royal Artillery ; Examined. 


11761. (President.) I believe you were ill in Kroon- 
stad in the early days?—Yes, on the 15th of May I 
went to bed suffering from fever. It was my own fault. 
I lay under shelter on our first day’s rest for two 
months, getting my clothes repaired. I lay rather 
too long, and got a chill—I got enteric. I suppose we 
had all got the germs in us 


11762. Where was it you fell ill; how far from 
Kroonstad ?—I fell ill here: We had i halt here. I 
was with General French’s column. 

11763. What day did you go into hospital?—On the 
18th of May. 


ROBERTSON ; 


Mason J. T. TENNANT, Secretary.. 


Examined. 


11757. Then you do not think you can help us im 
our Inquiry ?—I do not think so. 

11758. Where did you fall ill?—Two days’ march. 
from here. 

11759. Did you march on?—No. I was put on an 
ambulance. I remember being on the ambulance, 
being brought in here and put to bed, but after that I 
do not remember anything distinctly. 

11760. You do not, think you can helv us with any — 
further information i—No: I do not think so.. 


11764. Where?—At Kroonstad Hotel: I was in a 


Brigade Hospital tent for a day or two. 


11765. Was that the 18th Brigade?—No; the, 3rd 
Cavalry Brigade. 


11766. The 3rd Cavalry Brigade Field Hospital ?— 
I do not know if that is the proper title. We call it 
the Brigade Hospital, because it attends the Brigade. q 


11767. How long was it at Kroonstad ?—Two days. — ? 


11768. Were they able to do anything for you there?! — 
—My temperature was up to 105degs. As far as Is re- 





in fifty days. 
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member they took very great care of me. I was on a 


stretcher. I cannot remember much. 


11769. You had a stretcher ?—~Yes. 
yery full. 


11770. How did you find the Kroonstad Hotel; 
were you well looked after there?—I was very well 
looked after. I have nothing to complain of. I do 
not confess to know anything about the treatment. TI 
got on very well there. I changed hospitals three 
times. I thought I would be going home sooner, and L 
applied for a nurse. She was so very good. She 
pulled me straight through. I thought I would be out 
They took immense trouble with the 
officers there, certainly there was some difficulty about 
the milk once or twice. When it was boiled it would 
spoil. 

11771. It would not keep?—It was something like 
that. 


We were not 
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11772. That has frequently happened, has it not ?— 
I was never short of milk. I used to send out some- 
times for some, and give what was over to the 
men. 


11773. Of course you had a bed ?—Yes. 


; Thad a very 
nice bed. 


11774. Were they able to wash and clean you, and 
all that?—I was thoroughly washed. 


11775. And were your clothes changed ?—Yes. 


11776. In fact, you have nothing to complain ot, 
have you?—No, nothing whatever. I have been taken 
the greatest care of all through. As I have said before, 
I know nothing whatever about the treatment. I have 
been nailed down to the normal line since I have been 
in this hospital, and they have never left me an inch 
above it. 


Private THomas Watkins, 6th Inniskilling Dragoons ; Hxamined. 


11777. (President.) I believe you were shot, were you 
not /—Yes. 

11778. Where ?—At Honing Spruit Station whilst 
scouting. 

11779. What was the date?—The 19th of May. 

11780. How were you got to Kroonstad ?—I was cap- 
tured by the Boers. I was carried a distance of about 
three miles on a blanket till we got to the railway, and 
I was then put on a truck. They sent me back to 
camp. ‘They had not a doctor, and they sent me back 
to General French. 

11781. Were you put in a field hospital tent?—I 
was attended to in our own field hospital tent. 

11782. How were you looked after there /—General 
French moved off the next morning, and I was sent 
into the hotel at Kroonstad by ambulance. 


11783. Did you find the ambulance very jolty ?—It 


_ was rather, because I had a broken thigh. 


11784. When did you get into Kroonstad?—On the 
morning of the 20th. 

11785. Where were you put?—I was put into a small 
bed-room. 

11786. At Kroonstad Hotel ?—Yes. 

11787. How were you looked after 
always used to get our grub regularly. 

11788. Were they able to wash you, and clean you, 
and change your clothes there?—I was washed by the 
man in the room with me. There were five of us 
wounded there. 

11789. Were they able to change your clothes ?—No. 
- 11790. How long after you got into hospital did they 
change your clothes?—About seven days. They gave 
me another shirt. 

11791. Did you complain of that?—No, I did not. 

11792. Did they attend to your wound carefully ?— 


there 7—We 


They set my leg afresh. A civilian doctor put some- 
thing in the wound. J do not know what it was. 


11793. Did the orderlies attend on you fairly well? 
—No; they could not do so. I think there were only 
about four orderhes there. 


11794. How were you attended to? The other 
wounded men used to look after me. They always 
brought in the grub regularly. 


11795. How did you manage about your evacuations? 
—I used to get one of the men in the room to assist 
me. There was one man who had only been shot in 
the arm. 


11796. He was able to help you with the other arm, 
I suppose ?—Yes. There were only three bed-ridden 
men; two could move. 


11797. And they attended on you?—Yes. 


11798. How long did you stop there ?—Five weeks, I 
think. 


11799. How long after you first got there were they 
able to find sufficient orderlies or nurses to attend to 
you?—Just before Professor Clark came. He took 
over my case and operated upon me. He took the 
bullets out. 


11800. Was there anything you had to complain of 
there ?—No, I do not think so. 


11801. Did you get your food regularly ?/—Yes; the 
convalescents used to bring my rations round regularly. 
The wounded men who could get about gave it to me, 


11802. Were they all wounded men in your room ?— 
Yes, five of them. | 


11803. Where did you go to when you left Kroonstad 
Hotel?—I came here. 


11804. And have you been looked after well in every 
way here ?—Yes, splendidly. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


[On the afternoon of this day the Commissioners inspected the Grand Hotel, the Dutch Church, the Town 
‘Hall, the Kroonstad Hotel, and the Russo-Dutch Ambulance. | 


Adjourned 
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TWENTY-SECOND DAY. 


ON THE ROYAL COMMISSION TRAIN. 
(Between Vredefort Weg and Wolvhoek stations.) 


ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 





Fridiy, 7th September, 1900. 


PRESENT : 
The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romur (President). 


Str Davip Ricumonp. 
Dr. W. 8S. CuurcH. 


Dr. F, E. Fremanris, Civil Surgeon, called; and Examined. 


11805. (President.) I think you have some informa- 
tion to give us with regard to your experience in con- 
nection with the hospitals ?—Yes. Before I came here 
{I was educated at Hton College, Balliol] College, and 
’ Guy’s Hospital. I was House Physician at Guy’s 
Hospital ending June last year. I was accepted as 
Civil Surgeon on the 30th December last. I came out 
in the first batch to No. 1 Hospital, Wynberg, and was 
there for three months. I was called home suddenly 
for duty on a hospital ship, and came straight back 
again. That took me February and March. I went 
straight up to Bloemfontein, and arrived there on the 
9th April. I was attached there to the Highland 
Brigade Field Hospital for a fortnight outside Bloem- 
fontein. I was then sent off with a section of a hospital 
of the 19th Brigade, and I was with them for six weeks, 
trekking the whole of the way up to Pretoria. During 
that time I was sent into Bloemfontein with a sick con- 
voy to No. 9 General Hospital, where I was put up for 
two days. Since reaching Pretoria on June 5th I have 
seen two weeks’ work with the Bearer Company, and 
eleven weeks’ regimental work at Wolvhoek. 

11806. Will you first of all tell us how the sick and 
wounded were cared for at Wynberg, and if there was 
anything seriously wrong about it, and if so in what 
respect /—The point I particularly noticed as regards 
the treatment of the sick and wounded at Wynberg as 
compared with a civil hospital, Guy’s Hospital, was the 
deficiency of nurses. When the sick came down from the 
field at Belmont straight away with their first field 
dressings on, there were only four nurses on day duty 
for the whole of the hospital, two being on night duty, 
and one Superintending Sister. The second point that 
seemed to give rise to difficulty was that they had no 
definite position in the Army System. 
very often refused to obey them. The patients, as a 
rule, obeyed them, but rather out of courtesy than out 
of any definite feeling, and sometimes there were diffi- 
culties in that way, too. The nurses were not allowed 
a free hand as regards duty, as they are in a civil 
hospital. We had to order so many ounces 0% each 
article of food every day over and over again, and in 
order to change it we had to write the whole thing out 
again for any one particular patient. Therefore, if we 
had 70 patients to diet every day we had to get through 
the actual number of ounces in each case that each one 
was prescribed, which was a very great labour. At 
home one simply prescribes a definite diet, and tells the 
Sister any special things necessary about it, and she is 
allowed to change and vary it according to the special 
need of each patient. She is allowed greater elasticity. 
The other point about the nursing system that struck me 
as being difficult, was the question of the orderlies being 
at one time bound to scrub the floors, and the next 
moment to help in dressing cases. There is no distinc- 
tion such as has been introduced into the nursing system 
at home between the nursing orderlies and the serab- 
bing orderlies. Ifa few could be made to do the proper 


nursing work and not have to scrub, it would be a great 
deal better. : 


11807. Were the sick and wounded properly looked 


after at Wynberg +—On the whole certainly, but there 
were difficulties. ‘s 


The orderlies: 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FreprRIcK HARRISON. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 















11808. (Dr. Church.) Were there sufficient orderlies? 4 
The nursing was done by the orderlies ?—Practically. . 


11809. Superintended by the Sisters?—Yes. On the 
whole there were sufficient orderlies, as far as I can 
remember, but it is a long time ago. 

11810. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you think they 
were deficient in Sisters ?—Yes, at first. 

11811. That is the only fault you have to find ?—I ~ 
thought the orderlies could not do their dressing because — 
they were supposed to do the dressing work, and they 
were scrubbing at the same time. One mancomplained — 
to me that he could not keep clean. ‘' 


11812. (Dr. Church.) You think there ought to have’ 
been more assistants ?—Yes. 


11813. (President.) Is that the only fault you can ~ 
find ?—The other was they were disinclined to make the FY 
wards comfortable. Any number of people wanted to | 
make the wards comfortable, but the officials would not | 
help in any way; in fact, they put difficulties in our — 
way when we tried to make things comfortable for the 
patients. iq 


11814. (Dr. Church.) What do you mean by making 
the wards comfortable ?—I had an offer from the Secre- 
tary of the Good Hope Society down there to provide 
anything I wanted. I said it would be very nice if we — 
could get wheeled couches and wheeled chairs for the ql 
patients in the hospital, and some clocks. ‘That had to 
go through the colonel in charge, and he did not see | 
the good of it, and it was pigeon-holed, and when I left, — 
six weeks after I made the original application, they — 
had not been provided, although the Secretary of the — 
Good Hope Society told me he would get the application 
granted at once. ‘ 


11815. The more furniture you have that is not abso- 
lutely necessary the greater the difficulty in keeping it 
clean in the surgical wards ?—Yes ; you must not have — 
out-of-the-way furniture. ia 


11816. (President.) Do you suggest that any person — 
who chooses to give furniture to a hospital should have 
the right to do it?—No; I thought that the medical — 
officers in charge should be allowed anyhow to accept — 
or refuse gifts in that way. aS 

11817. I suppose the P.M.O. is the sole person who — 
can decide a question of that kind, is he not ?—It is not 
so at the civil hospitals at home. 


11818. I am referring to this particular hospital ; it — 
was for the P.M.O. to decide whether or not it was his _ 
duty to accept those things, was it not?—-I should a 
think not, for he never once went into the wards for : 
inspecting purposes. He told me himself that’he only — 
took his view from the different officers who were in 
charge of the different sections of the hospital. 


11819. In other words, he consulted the chiefs of the F 
different sections of the hospital ?—Yes. 


11820. And acted upon their advice ?—Yes. 


11821. And came to the conclusion’ they had better 
not accept those things ?—Yes. 


11822. What have you to say to that?—He did not 
tell us definitely that that was his conclusion ; he only 


g 


said he would see about it, and we were unanimously 
of opinion that they were necessary. 


11823. You mean the junior officers?—Yes, the 
medical officers looking after the cases, and who had of 
course done the same thing at home. 


11824. Is that all you have to tell us about Wyn- 
berg?—No sand-bags were provided for a very long 
time, and consequently we had to get them made pri- 
vately. That was disallowed after a time, but as we 
got them in privately we got in such a large stock that 
there was no difficulty. They were not officially pro- 
vided. It struck me as being a great mistake that each 
of the civil surgeons was treated as equal to the others. 
There was one civil surgeon who was made to do sur- 
gical work, who was a very great authority on typhoid 
fever, and another gentleman who was a house surgeon 
to Mr. Howard Marsh, was made to look after the 
medical work. That is only an instance; I can give 
any number in which they were not allowed to do the 
work particularly suited to them. At Bloemfontein, 
where I worked in the Highland Brigade Field Hospital 
for a fortnight, I know there were between 200 and 
250 cases in the hospital. On the whole I think they 
were very well looked after, and did not suffer. I am 
quite certain they were better treated out on the veldt 
in tents than if they had been in small rooms in the 
town of Bloemfontein. As regards sanitation, I think 
there were a certain number of things that could have 
been corrected, the most important being that the 
camps were not changed as they should have been. 
The flies were undoubtedly one of the most important 
causes. of infection, and they were simply clustering 
all round the hospitals more and more as we stayed 
there. The field hospital of the 19th Brigade was in 
the same place six weeks after Lord Roberts's entry, as 
it had been when it was first placed there. 


11825. Was that at Bloemfontein ?—Outside Bloem- 
fontein, on the veldt. ' 


11826. (Sir David Richmond.) You infer from that 
that if you had shifted the camps the flies would not 
have followed?’—It always takes some time for the 
flies to settle in a camp. It was Mr. Makins who told 
me at De Aar that they had changed the hospital 
there quite early in the war, after it had been there a 
fortnight, and he thought it was a very necessary thing 
for sanitation. When I was out with this section of 
the field hospital of the 19th Brigade I was sent away 
with two days’ stores. I was told to go away for two 
days, and the two days turned into six weeks, and the 
stores and personnel of that section of the field hospital 
were not replenished during the whole of those six 
weeks. 


11827. (President.) What were you doing?—I was 
medical officer to the section of the field hospital. 


11828. What was the section doing. Was it accem- 
panying the troops on the advance ?—Yes, on the march 
from Bloemfontein up to Pretoria. The main field hos- 
pital reached us the day after we got to Pretoria. The 
section consisted at first of a sergeant and six men, 
but it very shortly got down to a sergeant and three 
men, and two medical officers, one of whom was in- 
valided very shortly. There were five bell+ents out of 
the 20 in a field hospital, and no marquees, and one 
buck-wagon out of four. 


11829. There are no marquees in a field hospital, are 
there ?—There were in the one outside Bloemfontein. 


11830. Because it was becoming a stationary hospi- 
tal?—It trekked into Bloemfontein from Paardeberg 
and shortly afterwards trekked out. I daresay the 
marquees were only given out for temporary work 
there. Those stores could have been replenished fre- 
quently during the march, because ration convoys were 
constantly joining us from the base, but there were no 
stores given us to replenish although I made a requisi- 
tion, and the General of the Brigade ‘was very keen on 
getting them replenished. General Smith-Dorrien made 
personal application himself, but we had to depend 
upon such supplies as I was able to buy for myself at 
Kroonstad, Heilbron, and other places that we passed, 
which was very limited and mostly of a quack nature. 


_ 11831. (Dr. Church.) There was no impediment put 
Im your way with regard to buying supplies ?—Not if I 
liked to do it. There was nobody to put an impedi- 
ment in my way. 

_ 11852. You did not even apply to General Smith- 
Dorrien ?—Yes, I applied to General Smith-Dorrien to 
get a fresh supply, and of course told him that mean- 
while I would get anything I could at Kroonstad and 
Heilbron. But that was out of my own private funds. 
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11833. (Sir David Richmond.) Was it not paid for by 
the Government?—I think very likely it would be. 


11834. Did not you know that you could buy things 
which would be paid for by the Government?—lI think 
I should have expected that I should be; if I liked to 
take the trouble to ask. I do not complain of that 
at all. General Smith-Dorrien himself made applica- 
tion, and we tried to get the stores up, but they never 
could be sent up. Why, I do not know. 


11835. You had power to buy ?—You could not buy 
very much at those towns. e 


11836. Did you buy what you wanted?—No—a few 
Cockle’s Pills and a little castor oil. Then the supply 
of medical officers was very short. In the whole of that 
brigade for most of the time there was only one captain 
in the R.A.M.C. and myself to run-the bearer com- 
pany and the field hospital, and there ought to have 
been seven medical officers. There was no arrangement 
made for the relief of medical officers, although we 
constantly had to send down convoys. The convoys 
were generally sent down without any medical officer, 
and once or twice without even an orderly of the Army 
Medical Corps. As we only had three orderlies of the 
Army Medical Corps left in the hospital we could not 
spare any. Wewyught to have left a medical officer at 
Heilbron, but we had to apply to another brigade for 
an officer. They said they would look after our patients 
for us. I think that was preventable because there 
were civil surgeons at the base who only did about four 
hours’ work a day when I was at Wynberg, and they 
were always longing and applying to get up. 


11837. (President.) Perhaps you are not aware that 
the medical arrangements for the advance were regu- 
lated by the military Commander-in-Chief for the pur- 
pose of obtaining great mobility in the columns ?—Oh 
yes, I am aware of that, but I do not think the 
presence of a few medical officers would have made it 
less mobile ; they all have their own horses. In the 
stores that are sent out there were one or two great 
difficulties: there was no potassium iodide at all, which 
is considered absolutely necessary for a large number of 
cases. During the 11 weeks I have been on the lines 
of communication I have only had one very short visit 
from one of the P.M.O.’s under whom I have been, 
and it would have been a very great help if they could 
have come down and inspected us personally, and I 
know in some other stations which have not been 
visited it would have been a great help also. The only 
other thing I have to say is that I was sent home in 
breach of my contract. I do not think that really 
refers to the question of the treatment of patients. 


11838. (Dr. Church.) Your suggestion is that the 
column that you were attached to was insufficiently 
furnished with medical officers and medical stores ?— 
Yes, 


11839. That sums up the whole question, does it not? 
—t'here are many questions; I daresay that is the 
thing you have not heard already. 


11840. (President.) What do you mean by saying you 
were sent home in breach of your contract ?—Because I 
volunteered to serve in South Africa and they suddenly 
sent me home on a hospital ship. The reason for their 
sending me home was that I had written in my Hospital 
Gazette complaining of the lack of nurses at Wyn- 
berg. I believe that was the reason, because when 
I went to see the Director-General immediately after- 
wards he said that I had committed the greatest offence 
a soldier could commit. 

11841. Were you not aware when you took service 
in South Africa that you came under military disci- 
pline ?—No. 

11842. (Professor Cunningham.) Did you make that 
complaint in the first instance to your superior officer 7— 
Yes, to the Secretary of No. 1 General Hospital at 
Wyuberg. 

11843. (President.) Assuming it was necessary for 
you to come under military discipline, do you think it 
would be conducive to discipline if each subordinate 
was allowed to criticise the acts of his superiors ?— 
Not if he is to be under military discipline—obviously it 
would not be allowed. If so, it would have been as 
well for them to have told us so. There was no order 
to that effect. 

11844. (Professor Cunningham.) You spoke of a ¢on- 
tract; what was the nature of the contract you signed? 
—As regards that, it was to serve in South Africa for 
12 months from the date of embarkation, or as long 
as my services were required. 
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11845. There was nothing mentioned about mnulitary 
discipline !/—No. 

11846. (Mr. Harrison.) What did you agree to serve 
as?—As civil surgeon with Her Majesty’s Forces. 

11847. Does not that imply military discipline ?—I 
do not know. 

11848. (Dr. Church.) You had not to sign any con- 
tract that you would not report?—No, I_did not; but 
when I saw the Director-General in April he com- 
plained to me of having written like this, and I said 
I had no order, but of course if he gave me an order 
not to criticise in future I would not do so. He did 
not definitely give me the order. 

11849. Are you aware of any grounds for Mr. Bur- 
dett-Coutts’s suggestion that the civil surgeons were 
forbidden to, and entered into a contract not to, report 
the condition of the hospitals?—That is the only 
thing I can suggest—that the Director-General said to 
me that if I were to go out again I ought not to eriti- 
cise. 

11850. (President.) That you ought not to criticise 
your superior officers?—Yes, my superior officers. 

11851. That is the only ground you can offer for the 
suggestion of Mr. Burdett-Coutts!—Tpat is the only 
one I know—oh no, I beg your pardon; I heard by 
letter that a few days after I was sent away from Wyn- 
berg an order came round from the Surgeon-General 
forbidding them’ to criticise or to publish criticisms. 

11852. Forbidding them to criticise their superior 
officers in publications?—Yes, I do not know exactly 
how it was worded. I only had that from a friend of 
mine who was at Wynberg with me. 

11853. (Sir David Richmond.) There was no letter 
sent? You have it only at second-hand?—I have the 
letter from the friend of mine who has the order. 


11854. (President.) It was simply an order that civil 
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contract they had no right to send me home without 
discharging me. They could only have discharged me 
according to the contract. 

11860. (Sir David Richmond.) Who is to take charge 
of sick men on the voyage home?—I should have done 
so if they had asked me. t 

11861. Did you not do it on the way home?—Yes. 


11862. You were sent home for that purpose ?7—Yes, 
but the reason of it was because I had written in that 
publication. 


11865. Never mind the reason. 
duty ’—Yes. 


11864. (Mfr. Harrison.) You state that when you were 
ordered to leave Bloemfontein with General Smith- 
Dorrien’s Brigade you understood it was for two days? 
—Yes. 

11865. And it ultimately extended to six weeks ?— 
Yes. 


11866. Do you imply that you had two_days’ medical - 
stores only?—What I mean to say is that I do not 
think the stores were really sufficient for much more 
than the two days. Although they did last out, certain 
things were constantly giving out. ey were very 
small supplies, little bottles about so high, containing 
a few pills. 

11867. Was it not left to the medical officers attached 
to the brigade to take what stores they considered sufti- 
cient, so long as they could get it into the ‘conveyances 
at their disposal?—I do not know how the regimental 
officers were fitted out. All I know ig they were con- 
tinually coming and asking me for further supplies, 
which I could not give them. 

11868. (Dr. Church.) I should like to know some — 
thing of your experiences on the “Avoca?”—It was 
very good; it could hardly have been better in any 
way. There were 350 patients on board the “ Avoca,” 


You were still on 








surgeons were not permitted to criticise their superior and there were four or five nursing sisters, and a con- 6 

officers in publications ?—Yes. siderable staff, quite a sufficient staff, of orderlies, and 

11855. Nothing else?—I think that was all. That is four medical men besides the ship’s doctor. The wards | 

iL enous were very comfortable. The ship was very comfortably P 

11856. (Sir David. Récj Pr tee ee ry fitted out. I do not think the patients suffered more : 

_ 11856. (s wr. David Ltichmond.) Wou Ey VOUS OET CDEP” 4h. would Ge eee helped. : 

sider it doing duty in this campaign, taking home in- c tie : 

valids in a troop ship?—No ; it is not part of the con- 11869. Did they suffer at all? TI believe the “ Avoca” a 

tract. is fitted exactly like the “Simla,” is she not?—I do | : 

11857. Is it not?—No. I think it should have been 20t know how the “Simla” is fitted. Tt was certainly ~ 

in Mee RO eACk« Duthicewag nck very uncomfortable in the holds going through the — 

Pp 7 y J h ~. tropics, although they had electric fans going constantly 

ieee af ae ent.) des poe ome taking ag and had the ports open. It was very hot. Coming out i 

of the ship because you had been ordered home ?—I of the tropics the ports had to be closed because there 

was in a secondary position. The real reason for the was a heavy swell | 

order for sending me was that I had _written in this ; : e ; i 

publication. They never told me anything about it. 11870. Can you suggest any way in which the tropics 

11859. Are you suggesting that while you went home ©” be ‘prevented from being hot Nowe d 
you should not have been asked to do any medical 11871. (President.) Or in which the sea can be pre- 

work at all?—No. What I say is that according to the vented swelling in rough weather ?—No. P 

’ 

(The witness withdrew.) F 

Adjourned to Pretoria. i 

ee 

’ 

TWENTY-THIRD DAY. : 

GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, PRETORIA. 

Saturday, 8th September, 1900. ! 

PRESENT : ; 

The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). | ( 

Sirk Davip Ricumonp. Dr. D. J. Cunninenam. a 


Dr. W. 8S. CHurcn. 


Mr. Freprrick HARRISON. 
Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Surgeon-Major Kirxenty, called; and Examined. 


11872. (President.) I believe 
of the Grenadier Guards ?—Yes. 


11875. And the officer commanding 
manry Hospital ?—At present. 


you are Surgeon-Major 
the Imperial Yeo- 
11874. How long have you been in command ?—Since 


it started. 


11875. When did you arrive from England with it?— 
I took over charge when it arrived here. 


11276. You were at the Portland Hospital at first 2— 
Yes, that is my charge. 


11877. 
—Yes. 
__ 11878. When the Portland Hospital arrived, where did 
1t go to?—To Rondebosch. 
11879. How long was it there ’—About three months. 
11880. You were there all ‘the time ?—Yes. ; 
11881. When did the three months come to an end? 
—We left for Bloemfontein on the 8th April, I think. 
11882. As to Portland Hospital, you came out as a civil 
hospital, very well equipped, did you not +~Yes. 


Did you come over with the Portland Hospital ? | 


; 





; 
; 
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11883. You had everything you wanted in the hospital ? 
—Yes. 

11884. So that no doubt patients at Rondebosch were 
very well looked after in it ?—Yes. 

11885. There was no cause of complaint so far as you 
are aware ?—N one. 


11886. When did you get to Bloemfontein ?—On the 
14th April. 

11887. Where were you put when you arrived?—We 
were put north-west of Bloemfontein, near the Willows. 


11888. Had you bell-tents, or were they all marquees ? 
—We had neither; we had tortoise-tents. 

11889. How did you find the tortoise-tents answer ?— 
Very well, indeed. 

11890. Do you think they are preferable to the ordinary 
army marquee ?—Yes, far preferable. 

11891. (Dr. Church.) Have you had any Indian expe- 
rience /—Yes. 

11892. Do you think the tortoise-tents would do for 
India ?—Yes, I think they would. ‘The canvas might be 
a little thicker, but I think they would do very well for 
India. 

11893. They have not such a large air space between 
the canvases, have they, as the marquees? The ones 
we have seen are canvas-lined ?—Yes, with big loops. 
In some of the older pattern tortoise-tents the loops 
were very close to one another, in the newer ones they 
are making them very: loose. 

11894. (President.) What were you provided for in that 
hospital originally ?—104 beds. 

11895. How many did you take to Bloemfontein ?—We 
increased our accommodation to 160. 

11896. How did you manage to do that ?—We got some 
extra stretchers. We had our own equipment originally, 
with 150 beds, so we had all those to spare. Then we had 
some stretchers, some extemporised beds made with cross- 
legs and canvas, and the lighter cases were put on those— 
those that were just convalescing. 

11897. Had you the ordinary stores sufficient for that 
number of beds ?—Yes, there were a few additional stores 
which the P.M.O. allowed us to draw from the depdt of 
Medical Stores. 

11898. Did you run short of necessaries at all in any 
way /—-No. 

11899. Have you any observations to make with regard 
to the conduct of your hospital at that time ?—In what 
respect ? - 

11900. Were the sick and wounded perfectly well 
looked after?—Yes. There was a good deal of pressure 
during the epidemic. Some of our personnel got sick, 
but we managed to nurse everybody very well indeed, I 
believe. We got a little help with two New Zealand 
nurses, who helped us for about three weeks. . 

11901. You did very well ?—That is my op:nion. 


11902. Did you see any of the other hospitals at Bloem- 
fontein ?—Yes. 

11903. (Dr. Church.) Did you refuse to take in any 
patients sent to vou ?—Never. 

11904. (President.) What other hospitals did you see? 
—The hospital adjoining us, No. 8 General Hospital. 

11905. Tell us what you observed at No. 8. I want 
you to tell us if vou noticed any deficiencies in it, or any- 
thing that may be a fair subject of observation or com- 
ment?—They were rather rushed with patients. Some 
of the civil surgeons did not seem to get on very well 
with the medical officers, but I think it was Itmited to 
one or two. 

11906. When did you join the Imperial Yeomanry 
Hospital ?—I was telegraphed for when our hospital was 
broken up, and we were going home on the 1st August, 
and I had to come and take charge of this hospital here. 

11907. When did you arrive ?—I arrived here about the 
7th or 8th August. 

11908. In what condition did you find that hospital 
on your arrival ?—It did not exist. 

11909. You formed it ?—Yes. 

11910. How did you form it ?—We commandeered Mr. 
Beckett’s house—he got notice to leave—then we got 
some tents, and we have been building it up ever since. 
We have now got 405 beds open. . 
11911. How many in the building, and how many in 
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tents?—Somewhere about 55 patients in the buildings, 
and it will accommodate about 350 at present in the 
marquees. 


Surg.-Mayor 
Kilkelly. 


11912. Have you had sufficient room for your patients? 8 Sept. 1900. 


—Yes. 
119135. And sufficient necessaries of all sorts ?—Yes. 


11914. Including milk ?—Whenever the fresh milk ran 
short we used “Ideal” milk. 


11915. Do you find many patients object to that?— 
There is a certain amount of prejudice about it. If a 
patient is served with a tin of milk, and he sees the tin 
that prejudices him against the milk. If you mix the milk 
outside, and send it in, a great many will not tell the 
difference between one and the other. I have noticed 
that ; in fact, I have tried it experimentally. The “Ideal” 
milk is very good milk. 


aaa! Then you have never run short of anything ?— 
No. 

11917. Have the sick and wounded, in your opinion, 
always been thoroughly well looked after in that hospital ? 


ee both in the Portland and the Yeomanry Hos- 
pital. 


11918. (Dr. Church.) Do you know what the weight of 
the Portland Hospital was when you moved from Ronde- 
bosch to Bloemfontein ?—We were under 70 tons. 


11919. How many trucks did you take ?—We had eleven 
trucks, including two ambulances, a water-cart, and one 
for horses and mules. We had six mules and three 
horses. 


11920. Are your ambulances here still?—No; there 
are similar ambulances here. 


11921. You had your own transport at both Ronde- 
bosch and Bloemfontein?—In this sense, that we had 
our own limited transport just to do our own work to. 
draw our forage and rations, and take a few patients to: 
the station and bring them back—a limited transport. 


11922. Not a commissariat transport—that I under- 
stand—but you took your own patients backwards and. 
forwards to the station at Rondebosch ?—Yes, 


11925. And at Bloemfontein?—Yes. We could not 
do that on a large scale, but only on a comparatively small 
scale. When we formed the hospital we formed it on 
the basis of a section of a general hospital. That was 
our scale. 


11924. Were you able to take all your own patients: 
in your own ambulances to and from the station ?—We 
could take all our own patients that were fit to go. 


11925. I will put it in another way. You had not te 
send to the Army Service Corps to take your patients 
from the station to the hospital, or from the hospital to 
the station when they were fit to go ; you did it yourself ? 
—If a large convoy arrived we had to depend on them, 
but when we were discharging patients to a station, or 
any of the officers with their kits and things, we used 
to do all that. 


11926. (President.) Did the rain ever flood out the 
Portland Hospital?—Never. I believe I did see a state- 
ment to that effect. 


11927. (President.) Yes, it was stated by Mr. Watson 
Cheyne. 


11928. (Dr. Church.) You had a hurricane the first 
night you arrived, had not you?—We arrived in Bloem- 
fontein in a storm, but there were no tents pitched or 
anything, and there were no patients ; we were not formed 
as a hospital. 


11929. (Professor Cunningham.) There was a state- 
ment made with regard to the Portland Hospital, which,, 
perhaps, vou might explain. It was to the effect that 
twenty patients who should never have been moved were 
taken to the Portland Hospital. This statement was. 
made on the authority of the officer in charge of the 
Portland Hospital ?—I never made that statement, most: 
decidedly. 


11930. Mr. Bowlby also told us it was not made on 
his authority 7—No ; I never made any such statement. 





11931. Do you remember the incident ?—I remember 
one incident where we got a large number of a¢rious cases. 
going into hospital ; there was on one occasitn a larger 
number than we were getting in at other times. 


11932. You do not consider that the patients referred 
to should not have been moved?—I do not think so ; 
Ye¥ 
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they were all capable of being moved. In that connec- 
tion the question always arises about perforation in 
enteric. I do not recollect any ill effects from that. 


11933. It was also said that four of those patients died. 
Do you think they died in consequence of the removal? 
—I do not think so. I have the admission and discharge 
books with me, and if you would like me to refer to any 
of the names of the patients I can do so. 


11934. (President.) Then you said you knew there was 
(The witness 


Sir Witt1am THOMSON, 


11937. (President.) I believe you have been in civil 
charge of the Irish Hospital since the commencement ?— 
Yes. 

11938. When did you arrive in South Africa with that 
hospital ?—We arrived at Cape Town on the 22nd Feb- 
ruary, or perhaps I should rather say that I arrived on 
the 22nd February, and the hospital arrived about three 
days after that. We were kept at Cape Town till the 
8th March. 

11939. What work did you do in the meantime there? 
—Nothing. 

11940. Why were you delayed in that way ?—Because 
we were told we could not be brought up owing to railway 
difficulties and the necessity of carrying up food for the 
troops. 

11941. When were you sent up?—On the 8th March. 
We left Cape Town on the 8th March and arrived at 
Naauwpoort on the 10th. 


11942. Did you pitch your hospital ?—No. On the day 
we arrived at Naauwpoort I received a wire from Lord 
Kitchener asking me to send six ambulance wagons and 
mules to join him at De Aar, as he was going on an ex- 
pedition to Prieska. The mules were left at Cape Town 
when the personnel started, but I stopped them when 
they reached De Aar, and they were detrained. About 
sixty-six mules, I think, were detrained, and the six 
wagons, and I sent on a party from Naauwpoort back to 
De Aar. That party consisted of Dr. Stoker, Dr. Freal, 
Dr. Counihan, Mr. Pounden, and orderlies. They ac- 
companied Lord Kitchener in his expedition to Prieska, 
and were the only ambulances and horses with him. After 
that expedition they returned to De Aar, and later on 
they joined our column marching from Naauwpoort to 
Bloemfontein. They joined us at Norval’s Pont. Dr. 
Coleman and myself and four dressers and the remainder 
of the party remained at Naauwpoort until the 11th April, 
that is just one month. We arrived at Naauwpoort on 
the 10th, and we left on the 11th, and during that time 
we did nothing. 

11943. What were you waiting for there ?—We arrived 
on a Sunday, and on Monday we received a telegram from 
headquarters saying that we were to move to Bloem- 
fontein as soon as possible. I consulted the P.M.O. there 
as to what that meant, and what we were to do. He a’ 
vised us not to pitch our tents. He said we might get 
an order at any moment to move, and that there was no 
use in taking in patients. Therefore we packed all our 
wagons to move at a moment’s notice, with the excen*ion 
of two or three living tents that we occupied ourselves. 
That order we, of course, pressed and pressed. I wrote 
myself to the Commander-in-Chief, and we telegraphed. 
but there was always the bar of remounts, provisions, and 
so on, on the railway, so that we could not move. Then 
finally Mr. Guinness, who was out with us as one of the 
Financial Commissioners, returned from De Aar and went 
up to Bloemfontein, where he saw Lord Roberts, and 
then he came down with a definite order that we were to 
proceed. Accordingly on the 11th April we did leave 
Naauwpoort, and we arrived at Bloemfontein on the night 
of the 12th. Up to that time we had done nothing except 
the Prieska expedition, of which Lord Kitchener had 
spoken very highly. 

11944. How long did it take you after you got to Bloem- 
fontein before you could take any patients?—We could 
have taken them in next day. We pitched our tents that 
day. We arrived on Thursday. There was a delay in 
getting the tents up from the bogey wagon. We were 
able to put them up on the Friday, I think, byt at all 
events on Monday, 16th April we received patients. 


11945. What is the greatest number of patients y 
nad in| that hosy-ital?—100 up to the Tae I Iett a 
hospitai. but after I left—I left them with sixty be:ls— 
T understand they had eighty patients in, but, of course I 
was not at Bloemfontein at that time. ” le 


11946. How many patients were you prepared for ?— 
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some friction between the civil and military officers in 
No. 8 General Hospital ?—It is mere hearsay ; I heard 
there was friction. 


11935. You could not tell us if that in any way affected 
the efliciency of the hospital ?—I should not say so. Of 
course any friction does interfere with effictency more 
or less. 


11956. You only knew of it as hearsay ?—Yes. 


withdrew.) 


called; and Examined. 


100. We had ‘beds, mattresses, and stretchers—we had 
70 spring beds and 30 stretchers, so that patients were 
able to lie off the ground. 


11947. Had you a sufficient staff for that number of 
patients ?—Yes. We had no nurses. 


11948. You got some ultimately, did you not?—Yes, 
after a great deal of difficulty. I was refused nurses. 


11949. Whom did you ask?—I asked the Director- 
General. 


11950. When ?—In January. 


11951. What did he say ?—He said, “ You know you are 
a hospital on the Lines of Communication, and mobile,” 
because we were the only civil hospital having its own 
mobility—the only hospital in the country. We were 
better in that respect even than the Army Medical De- 
partment. I went to him, and had a conversation with 
him on the question of nurses. He said, “ Your hospital — 
is what is called a stationary hospital on the Lines of 
Communication, and you have mobility, but nurses can- 
not be put into a hospital of that kind.” I said, “I do 
not want to call them nurses; I want to call them assis- 
tants. I want to bring two, my own superintendent and 
her assistant, as assistants at operations.” He said, 
“Well, if you take my advice you will not bring them.” 
I said, “You have not objected to Mr. Treves bringing ~ 
two nurses, although he has been up at the front.” He 
said, “No, one of them is dead, and I do not kuow where 
the other is.” After some conversation I said to him, 
“Well, then, do you put a veto upon my taking these two 
ladies?” He said, ‘No, I do not put a veto upon it, but 
I strongly recommend you not to.” After that conversa- 
tion I reported the effect of it, and, of course, we did not 
take the two nurses. 


11952. Putting it- shortly, I suppose he thought you 
were to be a field hospital in the strict sense of the term ? 
—No; that was very definitely laid down in the letter of 
appointment. 

11955. You were prepared for a field hospital, were 
you not ?—We were, but the terms of appointment were 
different. We were quite peculiar and different from 
any other civil hospital. It is a technical term used in’ 
the service—“ stationary” hospital. We were, in addi- 
tion to that, mobile, because we had brought out with us 
eighty mules, partly for the purpose of moving our own 
hospital, and also for the purpose of doing work in the 
field if we were required, but there is no reference at all 
n the terms of the appointment to ambulance work as it 
is understood. 


11954. When did you first get nurses ?—We got nurses 
at Bloemfontein. We got two the first day, I think. T 
telegraphed home after we got into Bloemfontein. I had 
written several times saying that we shoul) have nurses 
out, and I finally telegraphed when we were having these 
enter.c patients crowding in. I telegraphed home saying 
that nurses were indispensabie. 
or Medical Department was consulted, at least I gather 
that from the reply, 
“What other hospitals, have nurses?” and 1 telegraphed | 
back to say that all other hospitals had nurses but our- 
selves. The result was that Miss M acDonnel, my | 
matron, and her assistant, Miss Walker, came out. They 
arrived after I had left Bloemfontein. 


_ 11955. Did you run short of things in your hospital ?— 
No. On the first day I know there was a ‘ttle difficulty 
about milk, but, of course, we had our own supply as far 
as we could carry it and as far as we wero able to get it, 
but that there was an absolute dearth or starvation of 
our patients, certainly not. 


11956. Mr. Murray Guthrie said he had 1 conversation 
with you when he was in Pretoria ?—Yes. 


11957. He says in the course of the «nyersation you 
said to him, “ We are ina very bad state in our hospital ; 
we are very short of things” ?—He does not refer to 
Bloemfontein ? 
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11958. No; this is with 1cgard to Pretoria ?—That was 
very different ; we then had this long march and were 
lyimy vutside. 

11959. How dong did you stop at Bloemfontein ?—I 
stopped until the 10th May. I left Bloemfontein, march- 
ing, on the 10th May. 


11960. While you were at Bloemfontein you wanted 
for nothing ?—We, personally, no. 


11961. Did you see any other hospitals there ?—None. 


11962. Then you came up fo Pretoria ; what was done 
with you here ?—We marched, of course. 


11963. Do you remember a case where your ambulance 
brought some men who had been stopping some time at 
the station—some sick men ?—Yes. 


11964. Will you tedl us the circumstances which came 
to your knowledge ?—May I say that I saw in the paper 
y-day some reference to a matter of the same kind 
which did not come under my knowledge, because I was 
not in ‘Bloemfontein ; it was after I left, according to the 
date in to-day’s newspaper—the 26th Mav or something 
hike that. é 

11965. I am speaking of the one at Bloemfontein, and 
it was referred ito, I think, by Mr. Burdett-Coutts in his 
evidence 7—I do not know which one it was. I know 
myself of an incident which I will tell you of, but I want 
to make clear now which incident we are speaking of, 
because in the paper to-day it was mentioned as long 
subsequent to my personally leaving ‘Bloemfontein. 


11900. (Professor Cunningham.) It was the incident in 
which your ambulance moved eight sick men from Bloem- 
fontein Station ?—I do not know of that incident at all. 
The date in the newspaper is late in May. 


11967. (Sir David Richmond.) It is the 23rd May ?— 
I was on the march then, far beyond Kroonstad. 


11968. (Dr. Church.) Then there was no Insh Hospital 
left there at that date, was there?—Yes, I think 80, 
because I left 60 beds there. I can give you the date 
if I have an opportunity of looking at my notes, but 
there was a somewhat similar incident as I recollect in 
April, while I was there. I, of course, only heard it 
from the patients. We were told that a number of 
patients would come in, say at 2 o’clock, who were coming 
from up-country, I think from Glen, or Karee Siding, 
and that they would arrive at 2 o'clock or thereabouts ; 
they were to leave at half-past 12. We all waited; we 
were prepared for them, but they did not come, and we 
ail turned in. Then after we were knocked out of bed 
we found these men had arrived. The story that was 
told was that some accident had happened to the train, 
that the men had been lying for some time at the station, 
and that there were no ambulances to bring them uni:l 
they had been sent for to us. That is the only incident 
The reason assigned for the 
delay was an accident to the train. The complaint that 
was made was that the men had not got food in that long 
interval. I do not know anything about the 23rd May 
incident. 

11969. (President.) That was after you left ?—Yes. 


11970. It was not you that sent up the ambulance ?—- 
No, it was mv representative, Dr. Stoker, who was then 
in charge of the hospital at Bloemfontein. I may men- 
tion, speaking of ambulances, that during the whole time 
at Bloemfontein we were the only hospital that really 
conveyed any patients to or from the hospitals, with the 
exception of the ambulances that came in from the fighting 
line. Ihave a note that ‘we carried 882 patients. 

11971. You have seen the advantage of having your 
own means of transport ?—Certainly. 

11972. When did you arrive at Pretoria?—We arrived 
at Pretoria on the 6th June. Iwas out on the field. We 
were left with the wounded and such sick as we had on 
the field. The troops came in on the Sth. That was in 
the action outside Pretoria. 

11973. You came here as a stationary hospital, I think ? 
—No; we marched from Kroonstad here as a field hos- 
pital. I marched from Bloemfontein here as a field 

lospital. 

11974. You did act as a field hospital ?—Yes. 


11975. Might not it be in regard to that that the sug- 


gestion was made that you had better not have nurses ? 
—No. 

11976. Why not?—It was only a portion, of course, 
that could possibly act in that way. We had these 10 
large tents and 30 small tents to carry ; they would not. 
suit a field hospital. 
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11977. Why might it not have been contemplated by 
the authorities that seeing your equipment you might be 
used as a field hospital 7—Possibly it might. 


11978. You do not think that would account for the 
suggestion that it would be inadvisable to have nurses 
at that early date?—No, I think not, because the con- 
versation did not leave that impression upon my mind 
at all. 

11979. Then you accompanied the march ?—Yes. 
were telegraphed for that week. I was ordered to join 
(Lord Roberts at Kroonstad. He had at that time entered 
Kroonstad, and we had marched just as a hospital from 
Bloemfontein to Kroonstad. That just took us a week. 

11980. Did you accompany any troops?/—For one day 
only in that part. The troops became rather slow, and 
we thought we would push on alone. We were not in any 
medical charge of them whatever. We were going with 
the definite object to reach Kroonstad. 


11981. Did you see anything in the journey that you 
think you might call our attention to as to the care of 
the sick and wounded ?—No, nothing up to Kroonstad. 


11982. Did you see anything at Kroonstad?—I was 
there for four days. I was in the hotels and saw two or 
three officers and pat:ents who knew me, and in that way 
I came to see them. I saw the Grand Hotel, where the 
men were put into the front room. They were all lying 
on the floor with ‘blankets and great coats ,that was all, 
and they looked a ilittle crowded ; there was great pressure 
at that moment for space. They were just then strippirg 
the Church to put patients into it. 


11984. Nothing struck you beyond what you have sa‘d 
as to the hospitals in Kroonstad during your short stay 
there?—No. I was in the Dutch Hospital see‘ng the 
patients who sent for me, and I was in another hotel 
which was used as a hospital, but I was only seeing a 
doctor whe was wounded and who asked me to look at 
him. I made no inspection of hospitals there. I had no 
authonity to do it, and I did not do it, of course. Then 
I advanced with the army. I was attached to the 11th 
Dévision. 


We 


11984. Have you anything to tell us of your experience 
during that march ?—The only thing that struck me that 
I may mention is that after Roodevelt we began to carry 
our own sick. 


11985. What did you do up ‘to Roodevelt?—We sent 
them back to Kroonstad. 


11986. How were you able to manage that ?—They were 
sent back in wagons. The P.M.O. provided the trans- 
port. 

11987. Ox-wagons ?—Yes. 
many mules. 


11988. Were there any ambulances ?—No ambulances. 


11989. At Roodievelt there was a good deal of fighting, 
was there not?—No; that was long subsequent to our 
leaving. There was nothing before we got there, because 
General French was before us. 


11990. How was it you were not able to send vour sick 
and wounded back after Roodevelt ?—I thnk it procably 
became unsafe. ‘They sent them back as far as the Rail- 
head, which was a little this side of Smaldeel, at a place 
called Doorn Spruit. They sent them back to the Rail- 
head, but a couple of days after we deft there it had been 
attacked -by the Boers, and I suppose they thought it 
was unsafe. 


I do not think there were 


11991. Then you had to carry them on?—Yes . 
11992. What means had you ?—Our wagons. 


11993. Then you still preserved your equipment, your 
transport ?—Yes. We left a portion. We brought up 
10 wagons with us, and four large tortoise-tents, and 
seven small tents. These tortoise-tents were rigged upon 
the roofs of the wagons and rolled up, so that we could 
spread a large tent in eight minutes, which would hold 
fourteen patients comfortably. 


11994. Were you the only hospital on that march for 
that division?—4No ; tthe Guards had a field hospital, 
small tents, and the 18th Brigade also. We were attached 
generally to the 11th Division, but with special reference 
to ithe artillery and to the other divisional troops. 


11995. Did you see anything of the 18th Brigade Hos- 
pital or the Guards on that march ?—No ; of course on 
the march we had to keep a certain position. When we 
arrived at night it was a matter of pitching tents and 
‘getting food and so on. We were up in the dark at 4 
o'clock and there was no time to go paying visits to other 
hospitals. 
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11996. Were you able to carry on all the sick and 
wounded ?—All that were sent to us. 


11997. You do not know of any left behind ?—I do not 
know personally of any left behind, nor did I hear of any. 


11998. They were all brought on to Pretoria ?—No. 
We crossed the Vaal and came to a place called Veree- 
niging. All this time we had been carrying a large 
number of sick, and it was a very serious matter if we 
had had an action, and it seemed to me that they might 
have been left there. There were a lot of good houses 
there, but I heard it was regarded as unsafe to leave 
them, and that they were to be brought on to Johannes- 
berg. That meant two more days’ march. 


11999. Were you able to do thas?—Yes, we carrid 


them. What we did with our sick and wounded was 
this. We put all the lying-down cases into wagons, of 


course, and those that could sit up had to take seats in 
the wagons, and when we reached a camping place we 
drew up the wagons in a line, and drew out this large 
tent, lifted the men out, and put them on stretchers. We 
had 30 stretchers with us, and 20 mattresses. We put 
the men on these, and they had a good comfortable night’s 
rest. Then inthe morning we put them into the wagons 
again to carry them further. 


12000. Then you took them to Johannesberg ?—Yes. 


12001. And there left them%—We left them in the 
hospital there. We carried in 70 from Germiston—on the 
«lay of entry we carried in 70 sick and wounded, and lefi 
them in the hospital. 


12002. Then you marched on?—Then we marched on 
to Pretoria. 


12003. Did you have any sick and wounded to carry 
between Johannesberg and here?—No, except at the 
action on the Monday. There was an action outside Pre- 
toria, and we had a number of wounded tto bring in. We 
were left behind without tents to keep these men, and 
then the troops came on Tuesday, and we were brought 
in on the Wednesday. 


12004. What did you do when you entered ?—We were 
sent up to the camp, the divisional camp, south of the 
racecourse. On the day but one after that we marchea 
out about mine miles. Then I told the P.M.O., 
after receiving a report from the Transport Officer, and 
having lost two of my party at Johannesberg, one dresser, 
Mr. Stewart, and one docter, Mr. Pounden, that I feared 
we should not ‘be able to go on further. H® said we had 
better go back and camp practically in the same pos’tion, 
near the racecourse, a8 we were before. Then I had only 
50 mattresses and stretchers, and I got 105 patients, so 
that 55 had to lie on the ground. 


12005. Had you tents for them ?—We had six living 
tents, and I picked these out. We ourselves had been 
sleeping, of course, without tents in the wagons on the 
way up, and I put those patients into those tents. That 
enabled us to take all of them in. 


12006. Did each man have a blanket and waterproof ? 
—Yes, there was no rain. It was perfectly dry. The 
nights were a little cold; on the way up we had ice an 
inch thick, but the tents were not cold. 


12007. The men did not suffer because of that 1—No, I 
do not think so. Out of the whole number of patients 
that were carried here only two died, as I recollect, one 
of them from his own indiscretion, for he was con- 
Baap oat so that they did not suffer particularly from 
that. 


_ 12008. How long was it before 
beds or mattresses for all?—I came in on the 6th, and on 
‘Thursday, the 14th June, Mr. Murray Guthrie came out 
to see the hospital, and he and Mr. Wood sent me, about 
12 o'clock on that day, about 30 mattresses. 


_ 12009. What were you short of besides mattresses and 
beds ?—I_ do not think there was anything very special, 
except that milk was difficult to get during that time. 


12010. You had tinned milk, I suppose 7—Yes. 


_ 12011. Mr. Murray Guthrie details a conversation which 
he says he had with you in Pretoria, which I will read to 
you. In the course of the conversation he alleges that 
you said “ We are in a very bad state in our hospital ; we 
are very short of things” 7—Yes, we were in a very bad 
State, because we had 55 patients over the number we 
were properly equipped to accommodate. We started to 
accommodate 50 in this field hospital, and we were put 
in the position of having 55 zhore. These 55 men had 
no mattresses to lie on, and no stretcher to lie on. That 
was one of the things. Then it is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult thing for anyone to treat patients, not casually as in 
a field hospital proper, but in a hospital which has be- 
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come stationary for the time being. 
our patients there. 


12012. Substantially you had not got mattresses and 
beds ?—Yes. 


12013. Is there anything else ?—I cannot specify now. 
I have no doubt I spoke in general terms, but I cannot 
specify at this date all the items. 

12014. Did you say it was impossible for you to look 
after men lying on the ground ?—Yes. 


12015. He stated that you said ‘‘You cannot doctor a 
man when he is down there ; he must be raised up.” ?— 
I have no doubt whatever of that. 


12016. You did say that ?—Yes. 
12017. Is that a fact ?—Yes, quite. 


12018. Cannot you doctor them at all?—You can in a 
sort of way, but in one of those small tents I suppose 
they have eight men lying there shoulder to shoulder. 
They have all their clothes on, every one of them. It 
is unpossiple to strip these men in those places. You 
cannot get at them to make a minute examination of the 
jungs or anything else. Of course, in a case of enteric 


We were treating 


simply it is fairly easy to examine, because you can 
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open a man’s clothes and examine his abdomen, and so on, 


but if anything goes wrong with his lungs it is an ex- 


ceedingly difficult thing to strip a man in that condition 
in a crowded tent, to get off his shirt, and examine him 
thoroughly. That is what I mean. But I want to say 
this, that these field hespitals, of course, are not intended 
for treatment in the ordinary sense; they are simply 
intended as make-shift protections for the men wounded 


or sick until they are carried back to the regular hospital. — 


12019. (Professor Cunningham.) When you had chis 
conversation, was it only bell-tents you had ?—Oh, no; 


I had six bell-tents, and, of course, four large ones. T_ 


was referring to the bell-tents, of course. 


12020. (President.) Could you look after a man on a 
mattress in a big tent?—Oh, yes; of course, you have 
room. 
plenty of room.on each side. 


12021. (Professor Cunningham.) You were only re- 
ferring to the bell-tents ?—Yes. 


12022. (President.) Had you any bed-pans ?—We had 


some with us in our hospital, of course. 


12024. Sufficient for your purpose ?—Yes; those we 
had ‘brought with us. 


12024. Is there any other information you can give us — 


about your experience here at Pretoria ?—Yes, I haye a 
great deal. The work we have done here in the Irish 
Hospital has been in the Palace of Justice. On the 
13th June I had been here seven days. We had been 
lying out here, and nothing had been done in the way of 
moving our sick into any hospital. 
hospitals about which were crowded, and I looked at this 
big building opposite 

12025. The Palace of Justice ?—Yes, and in conversa- 





tion with Major White I said that I should like to see the 


inside cf it, to see what was in it, that it seemed to me 
it was a ‘big building which might be converted into a 
hospital. He brought me over to the Governor, and the 
Governor happened to be in the building at the moment 
inspecting it. He asked me if I thought it would do for 
a hospital, and I said yes, if certain improvements were 
made in the way of ventilation. I said: “It is not an 
ideal hospital ; it is not one that you would build, but 
that is not the question.” Then he asked me if I would 
write to the Principal Medical Officer, and tell him that 
I had seen him, and give him my opinion. I did so. I 
asked if we might go in if it were taken over, that I had 


seen it, and thought it would do, and if he took it over, — 
T would be very glad if/he would give us some wards for — 
the Ivish Hospital, as many more as we could take charge 


of. He did not apparently approve of that. Then on the 
14th I was asked to meet the Governor here with re- 
ference to this building. He asked me if I would act as 
adviser to a Commission which he was about to appoint 
in connection with medical matters in Pretoria. TI said I 
should tbe delighted to do anything I could. He then 
named the Commission, and asked me if I would serve 
on it as well as acting as adviser. I did so. The Com- 
mission consisted of Mr. Leigh Wood, who has done so 


much for the Waterval prisoners; Mr. Murray Guthrie, — 


Mr. George Hayes, the Burgomaster ; Mr. Loveday, Mr. 
Rupert Guinness, and myself. We met in an hour to 
constitute the Commission, appointed Mr. Wood chair- 
man, and at once went over to the building. We walked 
through it, and took possession. That was on Thursday 
afternoon. We arranged for the bringing in of the 


Our normal condition was ten men in a tent, with — 


I heard there were | 
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-electric light—there was nothing in the building—baths, 
-and general furnishing. We got an order from the 
Governor authorising us to go to all shops where we 
thought there was material to be had, and we gathered up 
this material, the people, of course, having te declare the 
-cost price. It was determined that they should have a fair 


profit on the cost price, whatever it was. The next morn- 
.. 


- get mattresses made, and so on. 


ing we got into this place, and began to put up beds and 
On Tuesday morning I 
went in with the Irish Hospital with 80 patients, the re- 


- mainder of what I had here. We had the electric light in 


on the lower floor, the basement, and we proceeded then 
working hard from day to day until we went up to 497 
beds, together with the officers’ quarters. That Com- 
mission undertook to suppiy all the hospitals in the 
neighbourhood. The hospitals, of course, had come up 
chere thoroughly depleted; they had nothing. We sent 
out a circular at once, saying that we could supply them 
with beds, telling them the general class of material we 
had, and dressings, drugs, and so on, and we then re- 
ceived applications during the next few weeks from 23 
hospitals, which we supplied. We also sent out a cir- 
-ctuar to them stating that we could supply them with 
medicines, which we had also secured. We supplied in 
that way 35 hospitals with dressings and medicines of all 
kinds. There were none here—a clinical thermometer 


was not to be had practically. We sent to Johannesberg, 


and bought up béds and everything we could get, 
blankets and so on, and in the result we have furnished 
a great nwnber of the hospitals, and furnished nurses’ 
homes, and so on. I have here a statement of the articles 
which have been supplied, and the quantities—quilts, 
pyjamas, toweis, mattresses, and soon. The first column 
gives the amount of articles that we supplied, the medical 
comfcrts and so on. 

12026. (Dr. Church.) Was the P.M.O. a member of 
‘that Commission /—No. 


12027. Was any officer of the R.A.M.C. on it?—No. 


12028. (President.) Who appointed the Commission ! 
Lord Roberts?—The Governor, with the sanction of 
Lord Roberts. 

12029. I do not know that we need to go into all the 
details on this document, but it comes to this, that 
you supplied the various hospitals with a variety of 
things, an almost endless variety /—Yes, I merely pro- 
luce the statement in that way. 

12030. They were bought, I suppose, at the public 
expense /—Yes, certainly. 


12031. What they show undoubtedly is that the hos- 
‘pitals in Pretoria at that time were very ill supplied 
with necessaries and things ?—Yes. 


12032. (Sir David Richmond.) Where did you get 
those articles ’—We got them in the shops here. 


12033. You got them all in Pretoria, not from Cape 
‘Town ?—None from Cape Town; some from Johannes- 
berg. 

12034. You managed to get all those things ?—Yes. 

12035. (President.) There was no difficulty in buying 
things in Pretoria and Johannesberg /—Certain items, 
yes. For instance, it was almost impossible to get 
bed-pans. We paid £9 for one dozen bed-pans, which 
we got with the greatest difficulty, and £7 for another. 
‘They were all we could get. 

12036. Could you not get them made?—No. We 
started making them at a guinea apiece, but the man 
would take several days to make one, so that the 
‘question of the supply of bed-pans was a very serious 
matter with a lot of enteric patients. 

12037. What did you do?—We had to do the best we 
would. - 

12038. Was there anything else you found a difti- 
culty in buying ?—It was practically impossible to get 
clinical thermometers. I got a few here in Pretoria 
myself for the hospital before the matter of the Com- 
Mission arose at all, and then we got a few down at 
Johannesberg. Since then I have got them up from 
tthe Cape. 

12039. Substantially, with those purchases, do you 
think the sick and wounded were able to be taken 
proper care of ?—Yes, I think so. 

12040. You do not think there was any avoidable 
suffering 7—No, I do not think so. J think they might 
perhaps have been in sooner than they were, but I do 
not know what the field hospitals were doing outside. 
I was, of course, up to’ my eyes in this thing, and I 
could not move. ~ 


12041. (Dr. Church.) Have you any knowledge that 
the medical authorities had refused the use of the hos- 
pital? Mr. Murray Guthrie says “I understand this 
building had been refused before by the medical 
authorities as not fitted for a hospital” 7—In one sens> 
I have no knowledge of it, but I have heard it; itis a 
matter of common report. 


12042. (President.) Who was the P.M.O. here?— 
Colonel Stevenson. I may say I have a specific know- 
ledge, for a general officer informed me that he had 
offered it the day after we came in. 


12043. Have you any other information to give us? 
—I have a statement here which may be of interest as 
to the results of treatment of enteric. I do not know 
whether that comes within your scope. 


(Dr. Church.) I should like to have it very much, 
though not in connection with the Commission, 


(Statement handed to Dr. Church.) 


(IF itness.) Of course there are a great many other 
matters which I suppose do not come within the scope 
of the Commission which I should like to refer to. 


12044. (Dr. Church.) Have you your own ambulances 
here now’—No, we have disposed of them. Lord 
Roberts after we came here told us that it would not 
be necessary to go into the field any more, and that 
we might dispose of them. We disposed of them to the 
Government. The difficulty that at once presented 
itself ere was this. When we got the rest of the hos- 
pital here, which was many weeks after I had com- 
menced here, I was working here with only two medical 
men, Dr. Coleman and myself. When we got the others 
up and had 460 patients I thought it was impossible to 
work the field hospitals and this. We were working 
this with a staff of eight, with 460 patients. That 
would be precisely half the staff in the medical depart- 
ment. 


12045. When you were not using your ambulances 
did you lend your transport mules ?—Yes, always. We 
carried 882 pat.ents in that way. There is a much larger 
question that I should like to speak about, and that is 
as to the Army Medical Department itself. I suppose 
the Commission does not wish to have that? 


12046. (Professor Cunningham.) It depends upon the 
point you wish to bring before us. The question of 
transport is, I think, one which we should be glad to 
hear about ?—The question is really a very much larger 
one as regards what I have noticed and what I think 
with regard to the Army Medical Department itself. 

12047. (Sir David Richmond.) Would your sugges- 
tions have a tendency to give the sick and wounded 
greater comfort and better treatment?—I will put it 
shortly. I think the whole department wants re-organi- 
sation. 

12048. (Mr. Harrison.) With a view to affording 
greater relief to the sick and wounded in time of war? 
—Certainly. 

12049. (Professor Cunningham.) Do you think the 
sick and wounded have suffered during this. war 
through a defective organisation ?—Certainly, if they 
have suffered:at all. For instance, I take the question 
of nursing. It is to my mind an absurdity that in the 
whole of the Army Medical Department there should 
be 57 nurses. That is what it comes to. 

12050. (President.) In other words, you think there 
ought to be more nurses /—Certainly. 

12051. You have been in stationary and base hos- 
pitals +—~Yes. 

12052. Can you state your recommendations shortly ? 
—I am afraid I could not state them shortly, because 
I should have to give reasons. I think that the way 
the Department carries out sanitation is wrong, or de- 
ficient. 

12053. Do you mean in the camps ?—Yes. 

12054. These matters you are mentioning do to a 
certain extent come within our cognisance as a Com- 
mission, not directly but indirectly. We are anxious 
to get information ?—I may tell you that I have been 
asked to give my vievs upon certain points in other 
quarters, and therefore I have thought over what I 
have seen in these matters, and I am prepared to state 
them to the Commission so far as the Commission is 
ready to receive them. 

12055. We are quite ready to receive them?—With 


’ regard to the nurses, in my opinion the whole system 


at the base hospitals—which, so far as my experience 
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goes were very good—and the system under all circum- 
stances in relation to nurses, is deficient. _I would put 
it strongly perhaps if I said I do not think any man 
is fit to nurse an enteric case, and I think their resist- 
ance to sending out nurses in the early days of this 
campaign was a great mistake. I do not think they 
were even sufficient so far as the enteric cases were 
concerned at the base hospitals. The function of a 
woman in the Army Medical Department just now is 
rather to direct orderlies than to nurse, and I think 
that is not the function that a woman ought to fulfil in 
x hospital. I think she ought certainly to nurse enteric 
patients. That I feel very strongly. Then I think 
that in regard to the transit of patients no efficient 
arrangements were made until quite lately for the 
feeding of those patients at railway stations, men 
going on long distances, and so on. That I know is 
being done now. I think that is a matter that might 
have been very well done early. 


12056. (Professor Cunningham.) Are there any 
special cases of defective arrangements for feeding 
patients during transit that you personally know of ?— 
Yes, I am aware of the case at Bloemfontein, where 
these men were sent out, starting at 11 o’clock in the 
day, and did not have anything till they arrived at 
night. There was another case on the 24rd May, when 
there was no food. There ought to be receiving stations 
in which hot drinks and milk should be given to the 
men. It is being done now, I know. I mentioned 
that in this memorandum which I had sent on before. 
With regard to sanitation, I think it has been most un- 
fortunate in this campaign that there have been no 
special sanitary officers sent out. Of course I am aware 
that it is said that the Army Medical man is a_profi- 
cient in sanitation, but he is supposed to be a pro- 
ficient in a great many other things, diseases of the 
eye, diseases of the ear, diseases of women, and with 
regard to surgery, medicine and sanitation. He cannot 
be, and what I hold is this, that in a matter of a cam- 
paign like this there ought to be a distinct Sanitary 
Department associated with the Army, under the 
control of a man whose business it is to be a sanitarian 
and with subordinates who are sanitarians. I know as 
a matter of fact that youths of a few months standing 
professionally have been put in charge of camps in 
which I need not say the sanitation was one of the most 
prominent matters to be dealt with. They had not the 
experience, and yet the whole thing was left in their 
hands. I think that is a mistake, and I think very 
strongly there ought to be associated with the Army 
permanently a distinct Sanitary Department of that 
kind. We do not know when we may be in another 
campaign, and I think it is absolutely essential. Of 
course every Army Medical man ought to be trained in 
sanitation as every ordinary medical man is in general 
principles. 


12057. (President.) I suppose you think the Sanitary 
Officer should be a medical man ?—Certainly. I am not 
very strong whether he is a medical man or not. They 
usually are. But at all events he should be a man 
who devotes himself to that, and not to anything else. 
The matter is too big to be handed over to a boy of 25. 
That I think is a mistake. 


12058. (Sir David Richmond.) Do not you think a 
civil inspector could do the work as well?—No, I think 
he can act very well as a substitute, but he must have 
a highly-trained, efficient staff of the highest class. 


12059. A sanitary inspector at home ig not a medical 
man?—But he is under the direction of a sanitary 
officer. 


12060. He must be a sanatarian?—Of course he is. 
He must havé some diplomas. All I say 18 that gene- 
rally they are medical men. 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: : 


12061. (Professor Cunningham.) You mean he must: 
be trained in bacteriology ?—Yes, certainly—I mean the 
highest class of sanitation. 


12062. (Sir David Richmond.) In the city of Glasgow 


the sanitary officer is not a medical man?—I do not. 
object to his not being a medical man. 


(Dr. Church.) I think what Sir William Thomson. 
means would be the man in the position that Dr. 
Russell was in. 


(Sir David Richmond.) He was Medical Officer of 
Health. 


Dr. Church.) He was the superior officer. 
Pp 


(Witness.) That is what I mean. At all events in 
most of the towns that I know of, the sanitary inspector 
is a medical man. I do not think it is essential, but 
in a department like this sanitation is of the very first 
importance. I do not know that in this campaign I have 
ever heard that anything has been done in the way of 
suggestion to officers or regiments, or anything else as. 
to general lines of sanitation. I have never heard of 
it. As a medical man myself in charge of a hospital 
nobody ever said anything to me about sanitation. 


12063. Is it not the case that formerly the Medical. | 


Department was supplied by officers of that kind ?—I- 


do not know, but they ought to be. 


12064. (President.) What is the next recommenda 


tion ?—The other is a very large one, and that is with 
regard to the department in its medical aspect. I feel 


very strongly that this campaign has been an object. — 


lesson of how short the Medical Department is in rela-- 
tion to the Army. Of course it is entirely too small for: 


such an army as is in the field. On the other hand. 
I know it would be impossible to Keep up a staff equal 
to the army in the field, and therefore it seems to me 
that some reorganisation is necessary which would es- 


tablish the principle of civil aid, such civil aid as is. 


here. The civil aid as given now is given in a great 
hurry. Everybody who applies and brings a letter gets 


an appointment. 


recently qualified, and I think that is a mistake. What | 


I suggest in relation to the civil aid is this, ‘iat men 
of the standing of assistant physicians and assistant 


surgeons in hospitals, men in actual every-day training 


in their profession, should be listed by the Army medi- 


cal authorities, and then a certain proportion of senior 


men, and that those men should have charge of the 
hospitals, and that the junior men in the Army should’ 
go into the field and attend to the wounded and sick, 
and send them back to the hospitals, and that the 
senior officers of the Army Medical Department should’ 
do as they do at present, the administrative work. 
That is practically what it has come to now. ‘The 
front has been attended to by the junior Army Medi- 
cal men and by a number of junior civilians, and the 
senior Army Medical men practically do nothing but 
administer. The unfortunate thing in the department 
is that as a man grows senior he gets away from his 
professional work. It is quite the reverse, of course, 
in civil life. That, I think, is obviously a disadvan- 
tage. A man’s life here is of as much value as if he: 
were in a civil hospital at home, but that is not what 
he gets. I think, roughly, this would deal with it all. 
T have merely put down these few points on which I 
feel strongly. firstly, sanitation ; secondly, the mis-. 
fortune of not having sent out a great number of phy- 
siclans—we want consulting physicians more than con- 
sulting surgeons—and sending out physicians at all 
events to deal with the illness, which is more a phy- 
sician’s work really. We had to deal with a very small 





proportion of wounded—only about one-sixteenth have: 


been wounded, and the rest have been sick and ought to 
have been attended to by physicians. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Reverend Mavricr Jonzs, Garrison Chaplain, Pretoria, called ; and Examined. 


12065. (President.) I believe you were with the 
ord Division from the 23rd February, for some time ?— 
I was. 


_ 12066. Where was that division?—On the eastern 
side of Cape Colony coming up from Stormberg and 
Bethulie Bridge to Springfontein. 


12067. You were with them on the march?—Yes. 
Then we went to Dewetsdorp, and were there for a 
month, and then marched inio Bloemfontein. 

12068. Will you tell us in your own way what came 
under your notice during that march with regard to 
the care of the sick and wounded?—We had with us 


during the march one divisional field hospital, and as: 
far as I could see every care was taken of the sick that 
could have been taken with the equipment a field hos-- 
pital had. It seemed to be there were no grievances- 
and no complaints, and everything that could have been 
done was done in order to render the sick as comfort- 
able as possible. When we came into Dewetsdorp the 


field hospital took possession of a schoolroom and the: — 


Dutch parsonage and two private houses, and these 
were turned into a stationary hospital: Bedsteads were 
procured from the town, and although there was a very 
great deal of sickness and enteric there—I think over 
200 cases of enteric—they seemed to be very well takem 
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care of, After about three weeks three nursing sisters 
arrived, which contributed very materially to the com- 
_ fort of the patients. But I do not think that during 
the march, as far as I am aware, there was anything 
in the slightest degree to complain of, nor did I hear 
any complaints from the patients, although I was con- 
stantly in and out of the hospital. 


12069. When did you arrive at Bloemfontein ?—On 
the 19th May, and when the sickness was at its very 
worst the deaths averaged from 18 to 2: a day there, 
and there was only one hospital came under my notice 
where I thought things were in rather a deplorable 
condition, and that was the 12th Brigade Field Hos- 
pital. When I arrived there I was put in charge of 
this hospital with two or three other hospitals, and 
there I found the medical officer in charge left practi- 
eally alone without any staff at all, and with over 200 
patients in his charge, and I should think 60 of those 
were very serious and dangerous cases. He had been 
deprived of his stat. They had been taken up at the 
time of Lord Roberts's advance up to Kroonstad, and he 
was left behind with practically no orderlies, and all the 
nursing that the patients had was done by a few con- 
valescent patients, who, of course, were practically use- 
less as far as nursing was concerned. Men came into 
that hospital and died there without even having their 
boots taken off, and I fancy without ever having been 
washed. I do not think the medical officer was to 
blame in the least. I think he did what he could 
under the circumstances, but he had no one to help 
him. The patients used to lie side by side, so close 
that I could hardly pass between the stretchers to 
minister to them. This only lasted for about 10 days, 
and as soon as there was room in the large hospital I 
believe the patients were removed. In all the other 
hospitals everything seemed to be done that could 
‘be done. I heard no complaints, and there was nothing 
that came under my notice that called for special at- 
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tention, except everything seemed to be done for the 
best. The patients seemed perfectly satisfied with what 
was done for them. 


12070. How was it so many men came to be sent 
to the 12th Brigade Field Hospital when there was 
only one doctor there to look after the whole thing ?— 
I fancy all the patients belonging to that particu- 
lar brigade were sent there in the first instance, and 
the staff had been taken away. Why they were taken 
away I do not know, but when I arrived he was left 
without any staff to help him, except those few con- 
valescent patients. He acknowledged himself that he 
‘enld do nothing, and had no one to help him. 

12071. Was there no one to help him; could he not 
have got help in the town in any way?—I do not think 
so. I suppose all the medical officers were fully em- 
ployed elsewhere, and all the orderlies were wanted in 
the otber hospitals. I think he did the best he could 
under the circumstances. but the tesult was certainly 
not satisfactory. 

12072. With regard to the other hospitals, you think 
there was substantially no complaint ?—Nothing to 
complain of so far as I could see. 

12073. Then you came on to Pretoria?—Yes, and I 
arrived here on the 14th July. 

12074. What has been your experience here?—I may 
say there has been nothing to complain of in any way 
whatsoever here. The hospitals are admirably equipped, 
and the work is carried on in the very _ best 
manner possible. I have had a good deal of experience 
of hospitals since I have been here. I have been round 
most of them, and I do not think there can be any- 
thing at all to complain of. 

12075. Major Daly was the medical officer who had 
all those cases to deal with, was he not?—No; Major 
Hamilton. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Captain Movrp, R.A.M.C., called; and Examined. 


12076. (President.) You were put in command o? the 
Palace of Justice when that was turned into a hospital. 
were you not?—Yes, I came out after it was in work- 
‘ing order, after it got full of patients. Iwas in charge 
of the Irish Hospital. I came out with that from the 
beginning. 

12077. Then you came into command of the Palace of 
-Justice /—Yes. 

12078. Is there anything you would like to tell us of 
your experience before you came to Pretoria ?—I was all 
along the line. I was at Naauwpoort, and at Bloemfon- 
‘tein all the time in charge of the Irish Hospital. There is 
‘one thing I saw, namely, a statement made in the paper 
“by Mr. Burdett-Coutts, which refers to the Irish Hospital 
-ambulance, which I do not think is accurate. 


12079. Which is that?—It is a statement of eight 
~patients lying for many hours in a railway truck ‘by the 
‘platforms, that the Irish ambulance happened to turn 
up—so far as I car. recollect those were the words. Where- 
cas the P.M.O. cme to me, and gave me an order to send 
the ambulance to them. There, again, I am speaking 
from recollection, but Mr. Burdett-Coutts, I think, said 
they did not get in until 3.30. My belief is that they 
were in the hospital at 2.40, because we lunched at 1, 
‘and we are generally finished by twenty minutes past, 
and I got the order for the ambulance while I was at 
lunch. The mules had been engaged all day, and as 
‘soon as the mules were watered and fed they were off. 
The statement was that two of the eight men died. Tf 
‘know they did not die in the Irish Hospital. Five of 
the men had been previously transferred down to Cape 
‘Town, and two other mien were not sufficiently tre- 
covered, and went to the General Hospital. I remained 
‘when the transferred portion came up, and I remained 
and transferred them for myself. I know that none of 
‘those men died. 


12080. Did you come across any experience as to men 


remaining at the station at Bloemfontein unattended for 
a long time ?—I have no personal knowledge of it. There 
were great delays where there was a deficiency of trans. 
port. The transport we had at the Irish Hospital was 
more frequently waiting for patients than patients were 
waiting for it. I think the transport was kept waiting 
for hours and hours. We have sent down the transport 
at 2 o’clock, and the patients have not arrived until 7 
or 8 o’clock at night. The first patients we ever received 
we were warned to expect them at 2 o'clock, and I know 
the Bearer Company was at the station with an officer 
and everything to receive them at that time, and we did 
not get them in until after 11 o’clock at night, because 
the train had not arrived. They were transfers from 
Glen. I was told that the engine broke down on the 
line. 

12081. Since you have been in Pretoria your attention 
has been chiefly taken up by attending to your own 
hospital at the Palace ?—Yes, it is a large hospital, with 
a large military staff, and there is the whole of the work 
to be done, the statistical work, discipline, clothing of 
the patients, paying the detachments, and everything. 

12082. (Dr. Church.) Have you had any Indian expe- 
rience /—Yes, I was six years in India. 

12083. Have you found in this campaign a great ad- 
vantage in the tortoise-tents ?—I think the tortoise-tent 
is good. 

12084. Do you think they would be applicable to India? 
—No, I should not like to live in one myself in India. I 
think the double roof would be absolutely necessary in 
India. 

12085. (President.) Is there any other information you 
think might be useful to us that you could give us about 
your experience for our guidance ?—No, nothing special. 
I believe Sir William Thomson gave you all the statistics 
of the patients, the number of patients treated, and the 
statistics with regard to the orderlies, ete. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Reverend W. Lz Graves, called ; and Examined. 


12986. (P resident.) You are the Roman Catholic Chap- 
lain to the forces ?—Yes. 

12087. And you were first at Cape Town, were you not? 
—Yes. ‘ 
12088. What hospitals did you attend to there ?—I did 
‘not attend to any, but I went round to supervise. I am 
the senior Roman Catholic Chaplain, and part of my work 


has been supervision. I went to Woodstock, Wynberg, 
and Green Point. 

12089. What was your experience of the Woodstock 
Hospital ?—It was very badly situated, and the medical 
officers there complained that it was difficult to keep the 
place clean and sweet. 


12090. Did you notice any cause of complaint so far 
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as the care of the sick and wounded was concerned ?— 
Kyerything that could be done by the people there I feel 
perfectly certain was done. The only complaint I heard 
was from medical officers in charge, who said the build- 
ings were old, and they could not be kept as clean as 
they would like. 

12091. As to Wynberg ?—I think that was perfect. I 
had no sorts of complaints. 

12092. And Green Point ?—It was a temporary hospital, 
and, under the circumstances, I do not see that any- 
thing more could be done, and I heard no complaints. 

12093. Did you then go on to Bloemfontein ?—Yes. 

12094. On what date did you get there?—The 11th or 
12th June. 

12095. What hospitals did you chiefly see there?—I 
personally looked after No. 9, and most of No. 10 ; that 
is to say, the Raadzaal, the Dame’s, St. Michael’s 
Home, and the Langman. 

12096. What have you to say of No. 9?—It was in 
perfect order when I arrived—an admirable general hos- 
pital. 

12097. Any complaints?—No complaints whatever. 

12098. Did you see anything to complain of ?—Nothing. 

12099. As to the buildings you mentioned ?—The Lower 
Dame’s I should say was insanitary. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. 


12106. (President.) You are a civil surgeon /—Yes. 

12107. Will you tell us what your qualifications had 
been before you came over here?—I was for eighteen 
years surgeon to the Adelaide Hospital in Dubkn. and 
for the last five years Senior Surgeon. I was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the College of Surgeons when [ left. 

12108. When did you come over here?—I came out to 
this country in 1896. 

12109. Where did you come to make your home?— 
Johannesberg. 

12110. And you lived at Johannesberg for three years ? 
—Yes. 

12111. Were you there when the war broke out?—l 
left Johannesberg in August, because there was nobody 
there. There was nothing doing, and I thought I would 
take a trip through the Colony. I was at Kast London 
when the ultimatum was sent, and about a fortnight 
after that I went to Cape Town, and in November I 
went home. Two days after I reached London I was 
offered this post of consulting surgeon to the troops here. 


12112. When did you come back ?—I sailed on the 6th 
January. When I got to Cape Town about seventeen days 
afterwards I went to Kast London to get my kit, and I 
saw the hospitals there, and then came back to Cape 
Town, and went up to Modder River. I was there for a 
few days, and then I rode across to Kimberley, where 
I joined Lord Roberts. I joined him the day before he 
started for Paardeberg, and I haye been practically with 
him ever since. 

12113. Then I th'nk it would be better if you would 
tell us in your own way your experience as to how the 
sick and wounded have been looked after in this country, 
and to offer us any information you may think useful ?— 
We arrived at Paardeberg on the Monday after the 
Sunday’s fight, and on Tuesday morning I went down to 
the field hospital of the 19th Brigade. They had cut 
down the transport from ten ambulance wagons to two 
and one baggage wagon, and the medical officer in 
charge told me he was really at his wits’ end. He told me 
he had means and appliances for treating 100 
wounded, but on the Monday 250 had been planked 
down upon them. Of course they had not accommodation 


for these. The tents were full, and a_ small 
building they had commandeered with three small 
rooms in it. The patients were lying outside 
propped against the wall, and in the yard 


against a little stone, the lighter cases being outside and 
the worst cases in the house and in the tents. I saw 
several of the other field hospitals, the one connected with 
the Highland Brigade chiefly, and they were all very much 
in the same condition, because they had no means. My 
own belief at the time was that it was most distressing. 
It was a very sad sight to see, but it was absolutely un- 
avoidable. I do net know what Lord Roberts’s original 
intention had been, but when Cronje escaped they had to 
change their plans and make a rush to stop him, and 
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Kernpat Franks, called; and Examined. 


_ something perfectly marvellous. 





























12100. (Dr. Church.) What did you see that struck 
you as insanitary at the Lower Dame’s?—Well, it was. 
smelly, so to speak, and confined. They had a diffi- 
culty in disposing of the refuse, and that sort of thing. 
That was pointed out to me by the.surgeon-major in. 
charge. Everything he could do he was trying to do, 
but he said, “Look at my difficulties ; the latrines, and 
so on. are close to the buildings, and we have no oppor-- 
tunities of getting rid of them.” 


12101. At the time you saw them they were using the: 
old latrines ?—I fancy so. I did not know there was any 
difference between the old and the new. At the time, 
that was the difficulty, that the latrines were too close- — 
to the house. 


12102. They were the latrines near the small rooms?” 
—Yes. 


12103. That was the only objection?—Yes, that was 
pointed out by the medical officer in charge. ‘ 


12104. When did you come on to Pretoria ?—On the- 
lith July. I have been here two months. 


12105. What have you noticed here about the care 
of the sick ?—Kverything is perfect here. Further, I 
should like to add that I have never heard any compla‘nt, — 
and I have heard a great many say, ‘‘ We are deeply grate- — 
ful for everything, the doctors, Sisters, and the orderlies — 
have done for us.” ; ‘ 


under those circumstances they had to take what they 
could. The difficulty, so far as I could understand, was: 
having enough animals to bring the ambulances along. | 
What Lord Kitchener said he could take he took. If 
they had delayed in order to get more animals they would 
have missed an opportunity of catching Cronje, which — 
might have altered the whole course of the war. We who © 
were there and saw were quite satisfied that the necessi- 
ties of the campaign had to be taken into consideration 
first, although it was very sad that more accommodation — 
for the sick and wounded was not there. ; 


12114. Mr. Burdett-Coutts suggests that he could bring. 
up during the advance his own wagon and mules, an \9 
therefore that could have been done more generally. 
What would you say to that ?—I have known all along the ~ 
difficulty of getting animals and the mortality amongst 
animals. I think it would have been absolutely impos- 
sible to have done it on a large scale. It is one thing 
for an individual to get a few animals, but it is quite — 
another thing to get animals for ambulances that require — 
ten or sometimes twelve horses or mules for them—a very — 
different thing. I must say I worked with the men there 
—I mean the R.A.M.C. men—and have never had any 
connection with them except that they are members of 
the same profession, and the way the men worked was: 
I have seen men there 
who have been working day and night for. forty-eight — 
hours consecutively. I have seen the Major who was in: 
charge of that 19th Brigade Hospital at the end of forty-— 
eight hours hardly able to stand. It was the same in all ~ 
the hospitals—that is the impression of what I saw my-- — 
self. The next emergency of this sort was at Driefontein. 
after the battle there which is sometimes called ‘“‘ Abra-_ 
ham’s Kraal.”” I was at the hospital in the dark, and it: 
was very hard to find them. Mr. Watson Cheyne was at: — 
one and I was at another, and in the morning we were 
out at these hospitals again. The wounded were coming — 
in in enormous numbers. They were chiefly going to the — 
Field Hospital under Major Pike—TI think the belongs to’ 
the 6th Division. They had all the tents full, and the 
wounded were still being brought in. I think the Head— 
quarter Staff moved at about ten o’clock in the morning, 
and Lord Roberts rode round to the position which had: 
been occupied the previous day by the Boers, and there — 
we found thirty wounded men lying on the ground, and 
one man, a Boer who was slightly wounded, sitting up om 
an ant-heap. All the others were what is called lying- 
down cases. There were, I think, about half a dozen lying 
on stretchers. The others were lying on the ground. 
They all had been dressed. Lord Roberts and all his: 
staff dismounted, and they went round, giving the men’ 
whatever they had in their water-bottles. Captain Beach, 
of the R.A.M.C., who was on Lord Roberts’s staff, a 
Mr. Colney, the clergyman, and myself remained behind. 
We stayed with them till three o'clock in the afternoon, 
when the last of them was brought in. I went round 
speaking to these men when we were doing what we 
could for them, and I did not hear a complaint or a worG — 
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of grumbling from any of them, except from the Boer sit- 
ting on the ant-heap. A friend of his went up to get him 
some water, and when he came back the Boer drank it all, 
and was not inclined to give it to anybody else. When 
you gave the other men a drink they would say, “That 
will do, sir; the rest is for the others.” I was immensely 
struck by the way they behaved. By three o’clock in the 
afternoon these men were all brought into the field hos- 
pital. Then we went on the march, and I do not think 
there was any other action when there was any difficulty 
until we got to Bloemfontein. These men were left be- 
hind with this field hospital until about ten days after we 
got into Bloemfontein, and then they were brought up. 
I see in one of Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s letters that he talks 
of 2,000 yellow weary men dragging themselves—I forget 


the words, but you will see it in one of his letters—into 


Bloemfontein in the trail of Paardeberg. Ax a matter of 
fac*, 200 were brought in with the transport. We arrived 
on Tuesday, the 13th March, and on the following Friday 
they made up the returns of the number of sick and 


wounded in Bloemfontein, and the total number then 


i oe 


was 302. Mr. Burdett-Coutts implies that the 2,000 that 
were in hospital in April were brought from Paardeberg, 
and I think he says that they struggled in and sought 
shelter in any hole they could hide themselves. That is 
absolutely untrue. Sick men coming in in the track of 
an army are not left to find quarters for themselves and 
hide themselves in holes. They are sent off wherever 
there is accommodation for them. Men that were infected 
at Paardeberg would have the poison telling, in an average, 
I think—in the presence of Dr. Church I will only sub- 
mit it—of about a fortnight. A fortnight after Paarde- 
berg there were only 502 men in the hospitals. The 2,000 
in April were infected in Bloemfontein, which certainly 
at that time of the year is a recognised hole for typhoid. 
When I left Bloemfontein on the 10th May there were 
something over 4,000 sick and wounded, the majority of 
the sick being typhoids. While I was in Bloemfontein 
the hospitals there were to a great extent divided for the 
consulting surgeons between Watson Cheyne and my- 
self; and Grey’s College, the Industrial Home and St. 
Andrew’s College were more or less the ones I visited. 
But I have been round other hospitals besides, through 
the Raadzaal, St. Michael’s Home, and others. I was 
able to see these hospitals up to the 13th and 14th April. 
We came in on the 13th March, and then I was seized with 
an attack of sciatica, and for the rest of my time I was 
unable to go to any hospital. I must say I have seen a 
good deal of overcrowding there. You must remember 
when we came into Bloemfontein we came in with a very 
limited transport. When we left Johannesberg we were 
cut down to half rations and sometimes less than that, 
and many a time many a man on the march went to bed 
hungry. We had to doit. Therefore we had no supplies 
to spare when we got into Bloemfontein. When we got 
there the line south was in the hands of the Boers, and 
there were no means at that time of getting any supplies 
or anything for the sick and wounded. It was almost 
ten days before they could get anything through. As 
soon as the trains were able to run the first thing to be 
done was to bring up supplies for the troops, which were 
really very badly off. I went down the line myself during 
that time to Cape Town and back, and I know what the 
difficulties were in getting along it. We had to craw! 
along, and at Springfontein and Norval’s Pont and Naauw- 


‘poort the sidings for hundreds of yards were filled up 


with food-stuffs, with cases marked with the Red Cross, 
and with forage that simply could not get through. It 
was absolutely impossible to get them up. If we could 
have got the sick down it might have been a good thing, 
but to get the stuff up to the sick at that time was an 
utter impossibility. We all felt that the Army Medical 
Department did the best thing they could to make the 
men as comfortable as they could, but they could not do 
impossibilities, and we felt that the overcrowding, and 
the want of medical comforts, and things of that sort, 
were absolutely an unavoidable evil that could not pos- 
sibly be helped. 


12115. Is there anything else you think you could tell 
us?—J have been in the field hospitals at Bloemfontein 
and at Kroonstad. I have seen men lying on the ground 
at those places, but I have never seen men lying in mud 
in my life. 
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_12116. (Professor Cunningham.) Have you seen the 
Field ttospital of the 12th Brigade under Major Daly, 
and afterwards under ‘Major Hamilton ?—I could not say 
ne bt have. Ihave no recollection of seeing it—I do not 
think so. 


12117. Have you seen the field ‘hospitals during the 
rainy weather at Bloemfontein ?—Yes, there was a lot of 
rainy weather there, and I have been out to them, but 
every tent had a trench round it, and the water used to 
run off. You might walk ankle deep in mud to get to 
them, but after you got inside, although the ground 
was damp, the wet had not soaked into it, and there 
was no mud, which is a very different thing. Everything 
was damp during that weather. I think I ought to con- 
tradict a statement of Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s where he 
talks of the funerals passing day and night through the 
market’ square, mournful processions with reversed arms, 
and so on—I forget the term he uses—shapeless forms 
were being carried to unknown, nameless graves. The 
fact of the case is that the funerals were held from 3 to 
p-m. daily. Of course, there were great numbers of them 
at the time I was there, and the soldiers were buried in 
separate graves. They were not huddled together in one 
common grave, but every grave was numbered, and the 
number registered in the Cathedral books, and: an in- 
spection of the Cathedral books will show that; so that 
to talk of nameless, crowded graves is not true. 


12118. (Pr. Church.) Did you come on here with Lord 
Roberts 7—Yes. 


12119. You entered here ?—Yes, with him. 


12120. Do you know at all why the P.\M.O. refused to 
make use of the Palace of Justice ?—I really do not know. 


12121. It was stated by Mr. Murray Guthrie that the 
R.A.M.C. had been offered the building and they refused 
it?—I believe that is true. Why it was refused I really 
do not know. I think the P.M.O. thought the buildings 
they had were enough, and that it would be a big under- 
taking ; that is my impression. 


12122. Did the sickness increase rapidly after you got 
here ?—I think there has been very little sickness here 
on the whole. There have been a lot of wounded ; there 
has ‘been continual sniping and small fights going on all 
round, and the wounded are all brought in here—all east 
of. Johannesberg are brought in here; but the number 
of sick has been quite moderate. I do not know whether 
you wish at all to go into any suggestions as to the 
reorganisation of the R.A.M.C., or anything of that 
sort. 


12125. (President.) If we find defects of course it 
would come within our province to point those defects 
out, and if we could see our way to suggest in what direc- 
tions they might be remedied, we might hear evidence 
from you. What are your suggestions ?—I think that 
the service would have tq'be very largely increased. There 
is just one idea I have ‘been thinking of for almost the 
whole time that I have been with the force, viz., that. 
they might establish an Army ‘Medical Reserve. I have 


discussed it with some of the R.A.M.C. men, and they 


seem to think it m:ght work. It would be to have young 
men as soon as they get their qualifications, and before: 
they have any onnortunities of getting into practice serve. 
for two or three years in the R.A.M.C., and then be put 
on tthe reserve and retire into private practice. They 
would get a small retaining fee—call them on half-pay if 
you like—and as time went on after a number of years 
they would get their promotion, so that when they were- 
called upon they would take rank as R.A.M.C. with the- 
R.A.M.C. The idea of that is that it would do away 
with a lot of friction between the R.A.M.C. men and 
civilians. There is no reason why there should be 
friction, but I know the R.A.M.C. men think that if 
there were something of that sort it would smooth the 
way very much. 


12124. (Professor Cunningham.) Have you seen any 
friction between the military and the civil surgeons ?— 
There hag ‘been friction amongst some of them, but not all. 
Some of them work perfectly harmoniously. I think that 
has a good dead to do with the men themselves when they 
happen to be thrown together. 


(The witness withdrew.)* 
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Major Faunce, called ; and Examined. 


12125. (President.) I think you have been senior 
medical officer with the 7th vivision ?—I was commanding 
the Bearer Company of the 14th Brigade of the 7th 
Division from Lord Roberts's march from Enslin here, 
and sometimes I have been the senior and sometimes not. 
There is only one other officer senior to me in the division, 
and when he has been absent I have been the senior. 

12126. What was the establishment you had in that 
march for the 7th Division from a medical point of view 
—We had a field hospital and a bearer company with 
each brigade, but not for the full establishment. 

12127. How far was it short?—With regard to the 
bearer company, instead of having ten. wagons it had 
two. 

12128. Was it cut short in numbers?—Not in per- 
sonnel; that was the same ; the equipment was cut short, 
as well as the wagons. 

12129. What do you mean by the equipment ?—I had 
only one buck-wagon and one Scotch cart to carry the 
equipment for a bearer company, and was told 
to bring what I could. JI had to use my 
own discretion which articles of equipment I 
should leave behind. I did not leave any 
surgical equipment ‘behind, but I had to leave behind 
articles of ordinary equipment that are allowed for a 
bearer company. 

12130. How about tents ?—A beaver company does not 
carry any tents for the sick except an operating tent. 

12151. What about the field hospital?—They had to 
leave it behind. 

12132. You were with the bearer company and did not 
see what was with the field hospital /—Yes, I did. 

12133. Had they the full tents?—They had not. I 
think our half brought up more than the majority of the 
field ‘hospitals did. Their transport being diminished 
they had to use their cwn discretion as to what they could 
bring, because they could not carry all the articles they 
had belonging ‘to them. 


12144. In fact we know from other evidence that on 
that advance from military reasons everything so far as 
transport was concerned was cut down?’—We were .cne 
field hospital short altogether in the division. There was 
no field hospital for the divisional troops. 

12155. How were you able to manage during that ad- 
vance with regard to the care of the sick and wounded ? 
— All the while the fine weather lasted there was no diffi- 
culty because we could keep the sick and wounded out 
of doors if we were overcrowded in the tents. The first 
time we were overcrowded was when we arrived at Bloem- 
fontein. 

12136. Did your sick and wounded suffer during your 
advance by the way in which the medical equipment and 
transport had been cut down ?—Not until we arrived at 
Bloemfontein. 

12157. What happened then?—At Bloemfontein we 
had more sick than we could deal with in the number 
of tents, ‘but we did not remain there very long. 


12138. How long did you stay ?—We stayed about ten 
days altogether, and then we went to Glen. 


12159. Was ithere a field hospital at Glen when you 
arrived /—No, ours was the only field hospital that was 
ever at Glen. 

12140. Who selected the site for that?—I shall have 
to explain how we came to be at Glen. We went to 
Glen, left the next morning and fought the battle of 
Karee, but after the battle the brigade moved again to 
take up another defensive position. The General Officer 
commanding the brigade did not.wish to have the field 
hospital in this place ‘because it was a difticult place to 
defend, and so he sent the field hospital back to Glen, 
about seven miles away. I did not go with the field 
hospital part, but afterwards I was sent to attend it as 
it had so many sick to cope with. The day I arrived at 
Glen, the 14th April, the officer in charge of the hospital 
found that the camp he had pitched on was not a gond 
one, because he found that the ground round about had 
been polluted by previous troops being camped there. I 
helped to select a new site. and it was the only possible 
site that could be selected because there were military 
reasons against our encamping on higher ground ; we 
should have been ‘behind the outposts and there were 
other militarv reasons ; in fact, there was no other ground 
at Glen where we could have encamped, and it was the 
only clean piece of ground. 


12141. That was the reason it came to be selected 1— 
Yes. d 
12142. It was a bad site, was it not, in the sense that i 
the water drained into it—it was damp after rain?—We 
had such heavy rain there that I do not think there was 
much to choose between the different grounds. 4 

12143. One witness stated that he turned up the water-_ 
proof under some of the men and he found fungus grow-_ 
ing. I suppose mildew ?/—Some of the tents were bad, but 
we moved them directly it was clear. We moved the 
worst tents on to a higher bit of ground. 


12144. How many patients had you at Glen?—I 
think then about 250 to 500 patients. 


12145. And how many medical officers to look after 
them ?—When I arrived at Glen there was Major 
Franklin and one other medical officer. I arrived with 
my bearer company to help them, and then there were 
four. 

12146. Up to that time there were only two medical 
officers to attend to those patients ?—I do not think it — 
was for many days, and they had the assistance of a 
regimental medical ofticer. 


12147. How many orderlies had they before you came 
up?—I do not think they had more than about 25 
R.A.M.C. orderlies. 


12148. Were the patients able to be properly looked 
after when they arrived ?—They were crowded in their — 
tents. - 

12149. Were they otherwise well looked after ?— 
Otherwise they got all that was. necessary for sick 
people to get. 

12150. How long were they kept before you sent 
them away?—Some of the worst cases were put into — 
the small house that we got there. I left Glen on the $ 
21st April, and I think then we had sent two batches — 
of sick away into Bloemfontein; some of the men got 
too bad to be transferred, and they were put into this 
tin-house. 

12151. Was that a suitable building ?—I never really 
went to it, but I believe it was not bad. ey 


_ 12152. (Dr. Church.) They went back by ox-wagon, 
I suppose ?—No, by train to Bloemfontein. 
12155. (President.) Had you sufficient medical drugs 
ana things like that at Glen ?—Yes. . 
12154. Did each man have his waterproof and his 
bianket Yes; there was no trouble with water. 


12155. Had you sufiicient blankets to cover them on 
cold nights Yes. } 


12156. Had you plenty of tinned milk ?—Yes. 


12157. (Professor Cunningham.) Did the patients 
complain much of the damp in that place?—I never 
heard a patient make any complaint at all. 


12158. Did you remark the dampness of the tents 
yourself ?—I came up with a bearer company, and I 
pitched myself alongside them. My tents kept perfectly — 
dry inside. Siydig 

12159. You did not examine the tents of the field 
hospital ?—Yes, some of the tents were very bad for a = 
time, but we moved them as quickly as we could. 


12160. Do you think the patients suffered much ?—L 4 
do not think they did. The tents that were wet were Py 
not those containing the worst cases. We had the — 
worst cases in what we call the operating tents; in 
fact they moved the very worst cases when the rain 
occurred into this tin-house. _ 


12161. (President.) Where did you go after you left 
Glen ?—I joined the brigade at Kleinos Spruit, leaving 
the field hospital at Glen. Then we marched to take 
the bridge at Krass Kraal. The field hospital being 
away I had to act as a field hospital as well as a 
bearer company. The field hospital could not follow 
us. on account of the sick. We were at Krass Kraal 
from the 23rd April to the 30th, and there I had about 
150 sick from the brigade. The enteric cases were just 
beginning in our brigade. 


12162. What staff had you to look after themi—_ 
Myself and another medical: officer belonging to the a 
bearer company. The strength of my bearer com- 
panv would be about 25. The bearer company has 
more orderlies than a field hospital would, but I had 
lost my men from sickness and one cause and another. _ 
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12163 What did you do with the sick and wounded? 
—They were only sick, and I sent them back by ox- 
convoy to No. 9 General Hospital at Bloemfontein. 


12164. Did you send orderlies with them in every 
case /—Yes, always orderlies and always medical vom- 
forts. It was only 14 miles, but they were out at 
night. I sent them Bovril, condensed milk, and 
always some stimulant—either whisky or brandy. 


12165. (Dr. Church.) And in charge of an orderly 1— 
On one occasion when I sent a good many I sent a 
corporal and an orderly as well. 


12166. (President.) And after that?—Then we com- 
menced the general advance up here. We fought the 
battle of Brandfort, and marched on to Kroonstad, 
where we arrived on the 12th May. The field hospital 
was still left behind, and I was still acting as bearer 
company and field hospital. 


12167. There was no field hospital during that time? 
—No. I had to transfer my sick back to the base on 
different occasions by ox-convoy. 


12168. Did that continue all the way to Kroonstad? 
—Yes. 


12169. Did you stop at Kroonstad ?—Yes, until Lord 
Roberts made his general advance from Kroonstad on 
to here. When I arrived at Kroonstad I had 77 sick 
that had accumulated from the few days before. 


12170. (Dr. Church.) Did you have to take your sick 
during the last two or three days into Kroonstad ?— 
Yes. We had to carry the sick for four days with ws, 
because my captain got enteric himself. 


12171. How long did you remain at Kroonstad?—i 
think it was about a little over a week. I could tell 
you absolutely by looking at my diary. 


12172. I suppose you remained with your bearer 
company and field hospital there, and did not see any- 
thing of the emergency hospital?—Yes, I was in all 
of them I think. 


12173. Which building did your own men go to?—I 
transferred 20 into the Russo-Dutch Hospital the day 
after we got into Kroonstad, and went there almost 
daily, because one of my men of the ‘bearer company 
was ill, and I used to go and see how he was getting 
on. I also supplied two orderlies to do duty in it 
from the bearer company. The captain belonging to 
my bearer company was aiso ill, and I used to visit 
him too until we left. I also went to the Church on 
one occasion and to the Kroonstad Hotel. 


12174. Did you see anything there?—The men were 
very crowded in the Russo-Dutch Hospital, but they 
were better off than they might have been in a tent. 


12175. (Sir David Richmond.) Were they better off 
than in a bell-tent ?—Yes. 


12176. You would not say they were better off than 
in a marquee ?—No. 


12177. (Dr. Church.) Have you any information to 
give us of any difficulties on your march from Kroon- 
stad to here, or when you arrived here?—When we 
arrived here I took the Racecourse Hospital, which 
was a hospital where the Boers were treating our 
prisoners. I took over from them the day I came about 
70 released prisoners of war, who were sick. * 


12178. Did you then part company with your bearer 
company ?—I still command the ‘bearer company, but 
our brigade is garrisoned in Pretoria, and therefore 
there is no reason for them acting as bearer company, 
and I am employed in this hospital. I noticed Mr. 
Murray Guthrie stated he visited the hospitals in Pre. 
toria and found them short of everything. I remember 
Mr. Murray Guthrie coming to the Racecourse Hos- 
pital, but I certainly never informed him I was short 
of everything, because it certainly was not correct. I 
was not short of anything I know of that tended to the 
comfort of the sick, except we were short of blankets. 
because nearly all my patients were released prisoners 
of war, and a lot had come in from Waterval, where 
they were constantly turned out by the Boers, and had 
to leave their blankets behind. JI was not dependent 
on Mr. Guthrie for blankets, because before I saw him, 


Colonel Stevenson, the P.M.O., and I had spoken 
about blankets, and he told me I could purchase or 
obtain blankets in any way I liked. I went down to 
the town, and found that the blankets had all been 
commandeered by orders of Mr. Murray Guthrie, and 
so the man could not let me have the blankets. I 
bought some plushette in lieu of blankets, which I cut 
up into strips. 

12179. So that, in fact, Mr. Murray Guthrie’s action 
rather hampered you than assisted you ?—I may be wrong 
in saying so, but I think it was he who commandeered the 
blankets. I got them from him afterwards. 


12180. You had no other need of any necessary /—-No, 
I had loads of drugs. All sorts of modern drugs were 
there that had ‘been left behind by the Boers. I also took 
in wounded men, and [I had ample dressings for them that 
I had brought up myself. 


12181. Had you mattresses ?—Kverything ; a bad case 
was not on a mattress, but on a bed. I had a certain 
number of men who were not suffering from acute 
diseases, but from chronic rheumatism and things like 
that, who were not on mattresses for the first few days. 
We have altogether treated 922 patients in the Racecourse 
Hospital. 

12182. (Sir David Richmond.) How many have you 
now ?—Albout 20; it is ‘being gradually closed, and we 
do not take in any patients now. 

12183. (Professor Cunningham.) I think you said you 
were in Kroonstad in the early days ?—Yes, I was at the 
taking of Kroonstad. > hae 


12184. Did you see any of the convoys of sick going out 


shortly after that ?—I sent many sick away in the convoys, ' 


and saw them put on the wagon and start. 


12185. What was the nature of the cases that you put 
in these convoys ?—I did not send any men I thought 
were going to have enteric. They were either slight cases 
of fever, such cases as were returned as South African 
fever for want of a ‘better name, and some men who had 
diarrhoea which did not seem to improve and were 
weakened in consequence. We were sending them back 
more as cases of debility, and men who were unfit to 
march from varicose veins, and things of that sort. 


12186. How did you provide for their comfort on the 
way With regard to blankets, food, and other necessaries ? 
—TI forget how many days’ rations were sent with them— 
either three or four. They could only have their field 
rations with them, and we also sent comforts. From 
Kroonstad they got more comforts than I ever knew. 
There was a large supply convoy which came in, and the 
officer said he had so many comforts that he would be 
glad to get rid of them. So I took them, and I gave 
them out most lavishly. 


12187. Was every convoy started with its own medical 
comforts /—Yes, and the sick [ sent had plenty, and I 
put such an ample quantity for men sick in that it ought 
to have been sufficient for everybody. 

12188. There are two special convoys mentioned by Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts, consisting of a large number of sick, and 
these he says went down without any extra clothing, 
without any pretence of medical comforts, without any 
medical men, without any trained orderlies to accompany 
them ; what would you say to that ?—I do not think there 
were regularly trained orderlies, but I remember one of 
the convoys that I put in charge of a man ‘belonging to 
some irregular corps, who, I think, had been a medical 
student or something. He knew as much as any orderly. 

12189. But you say that no convoy went down without 
being supplied with proper medical comforts ?—No. Ido 
not think it is likely, because the Principal Medical Officer 
made such special instructions about it—that all the con- 
voys were to have things. 


12190. (Sir David Richmond.) With regard to the 
second hospital, did you endeavour as soon as you saw 
the place was so unsuitable, to have the patients removed 
as quickly as possible ?—Major. Franklin, who was in 
charge of the field hospital, fenior to me, was con- 
stantly worrying and asking to have the patients sent into 
Bloemfontein. He took every step he could, and I think 
the patients were moved as soon as they could find they 
had accommodation in Bloemfontein for them. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned until Monday next at 10 a.m. 
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12191. (President.) You have accompanied the Irish 
Hospital, we know, from the time it came over here 7— 
Yes ; I initiated the Irish Hospital. 


2. We have had a full account of that hospital, its 
May oe and its works, from Sir William Thomson, 
and we do not want again to hear that, because we are 
fully aware of the facts. Yiou will, therefore, perhaps 
contine yourself to matters concerning the care of the 
sick and wounded which came directly under your obser- 
vation /—My first experience was with the Inish Field 
Hospital going to Prieska, when I was in charge of it, 
with Lord Kitchener’s column. Ours was the only tield 
hospital with a force of between 5,000 and 4,000 troops, 
which was marching very quickly. We did 260 miles 
in a fortnight. There was no fighting, but the weather 
was very bad, and we had a large number of sick. I 
should dike to bear my testimony to the very excellent 
arrangements which were made by Lord Kitchener and 
his staff with regard to the care and transport of the 
wounded. I speak specially with regard to transport, 
because in previous campaigns the transport of wounded 
has been my own work. I have never seen such facilities 
given. The arrangements made by Lord Kitchener and 
his staff were excellent. The supplies were abundant. 
and were of every description that could possibly be 
wanted. We only had six ambulance wagons with us. 
The supply wagons left empty by the consumption of 
food—mule-wagons Mark 8—were left for the sick and 
wounded. Every arrangement was made for sending 
back at the beginning of the march the sick and wounded 
to De Aar Junction, and further on at Umdriflei, At Lord 
Kitchener’s suggestion we established a hospital there, 
where the bad cases, numbering 18, were left until our 
return journey. 

12193. Had you many sick and wounded on that march ? 
—We had a good many wounded—injured. There was 
a mounted corps, and a great many were injured. We 
transported 71 bad cases, and we had something over 
600 cases under treatment. It was very wet weather, 
and there was an immense amount of dysentery, diarrhcea, 
and (bronchitis. 

12194. The circumstances were very trying ?—Yes, 
very trying. 

12195. But were you able, with the assistance at your 
command, to look after them properly ?—We were able 
to give every satisfaction. Lord Kitchener was kind 
enough to say so when he came back. I was at De Aar 
Junction for some time awaiting orders with regard to 
the advance upon Bloemfontein. 


12196. About what time ?—That was immediately after 
the Prieska expedittion—the end of March or the be- 
ginning of April. I visited the hospital at De Aar. It 
was a stationarv hospital. It was very much expanded, 
and ‘there were from 400 to 600 patients—principally 
enterics. It was a stationary hospital prepared for 100 
beds, and it had been very much expanded. De ‘Aar 
being the junction both for Kimberley and Naauwpoort, 
there was a great rush there. The Principal Medical 
Officer was Major Miarsh, who-has since died. He was a 
very excellent officer, and the arrangements with regard 
to that hospital were very good. They had taken a la ree 
school-house, and they had built huts ; and they also had 
marquees ; in fact, I may say the arrangements were 
excellent. The Red ‘Cross had a very large store under 
Mr. McIvor, and there were very excellent supplies 
always at hand. 


12197. Were they able to get mattresses i—Yes, th, 
only deficiency was in personnel. ‘There were from 400 
to 600 cases, but. there were only 8 Sisters. 


12198. How many doctors were there ?—I think there 
were plenty of doctors. Speaking generally, during the 
campaign there has never been a want of doctors. 


12199. How about the orderlies ?—They are as else- 
where ; I am bound to say that the orderlies have done 
their work as well as men could do it. A great many 
of them were untrained, but their devotion was touch- 
ing. They were working 36 hours out of 48. There 
was a deficiency of nurses. Both nurses and orderlies 
were very much overworked, Speaking generally, there 
has been deficiency of nurses. 


12200. Has there been a deficiency of late days }— 
I will come back to that. I was going to make a general 
remark witl: regard to what happened in London before’ 
I left with regard to the nursing question. 

12201. If it bears on the Inquiry, you can state what | 
you have to say on the subject.—These conditions with | 


regard to nurses and orderlies were certainly antici- | 


pated by a great many people in London. TI repre- 
sented myself to Lord Wantage and the Central Red 
Cross at Reading when the Portland Hospital was 
started, that there must be a large amount of enteric 
fever here, because we knew that Ladysmith had the 
worst record in Her Majesty’s dominions for typhoid. 
We knew that it was endemic here at certain seasons. 
12202. I think the officials had recognised that, had 
not they ?—They said they had sent forty nurses, but 
I suggested they should send 400 the next day. Ido 
not presume to blame anybody, for they were unable 
to realise the magnitude of what was going on, and 
the enormous extent of this country. I wrote to the 


“Times” last October, and said, “You will have at — 


least 10,000 sick and wounded to start with.” I think 
that is where the difficulty has come in—the inability 
to realise the enormous difficulties of this task. So 
much for De Aar Junction. Then we came on to 


Bloemfontein. Of course, the epidemic there was due, — 


in the first instance, to Paardeberg. There is no ques- 
tion about that. It was due to the extreme exhaustion 
of these men, the bad water they drank, and the ter- 


rible times they had gone through when they had got to — 


Paardeberg. In my opinion, the spread of typhoid 
fever there could not possibly be attributed to any 
fault of our Medical Department. Take the case of 
the Worcester Regiment. The Worcester Regiment 
came to Bloemfontein. They did not come from 
Paardeberg, but from the south. They marched with 
full strength, having only two sick men on the list. 
They were camped on the ground previously occupied 
by one of the regiments which did come from Paarde- 
berg, and in three weeks or a little over there were 278 
men down with typhoid fever, most of whom were in 
the 12th Brigade Field Hospital. With regard to the 
supplies at Bloemfontein, on the whole they were ex- 
cellent except with regard to fresh milk. You have 
heard evidence with regard to that before. There was 
one matter which I think was capable of better man- 
agement, viz., the methods of transport into Bloem- 
fontein, both by road and by rail. 


12203. Do you mean from the front?—Yes, from the 
front. I have the names of a good many men who had 
been from 24 to 48 hours on the railway, coming from 
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“Wredefort Road and other places, and had had only 
ene cup of milk or beef-tea during the whole of that 
time; that was principally at Brandfort. 


12204. We have been given tov understand that 
during ‘that advance the medical equipment was cut 
down very considerably, for military reagons?—I am 
speaking of the time before Lord Roberts’s advanee. 
At Glen and Vredefort Road and Brandfort there were 
.a good many advanced posts. 


12205 Do you suggest that there was rolling-stock 
_.available which could have been used ?—That I could 
not answer at all. In war you cannot always provide 
_ people with first-class carriages. 


f _ 12206. You think you had better send the men down 
in trucks than not send them at all?—Yes. I think 
they might have had better preparations for feeding the 
_.men on the road. 


7 


12207. (Professor Cunningham.) You think they 
_ should have had medical comforts on the road ?—Yes. 
| t spoke to Surgeon-General Wilson about this point, 
and he said he could not understand it because the 

things were there. He said there was milk and beef- 
tea, and he could not understand why they were not 

distributed. I am bound to say that in justice to the 
_ Surgeon-Genewal. With regard to the transport by road, 

at Thabanchu and Dewetsdorp there were actions taking 
 place—42 miles from Bloemfontein—and the wounded— 
some very bad cases—were sent in bullock-wagons. At 
that time there were plenty of ambulance wagons. 


12208. Do you suggest that they could be sent from 
Bloemfontein ?—Thabanchu is 42 miles away. It 
takes 50 hours by bullock-wagon to come in, and by 
smule-wagon ten hours. I think that exhibited want of 
revision. A question has been raised with regard to 
the 8 men who were found on the railway platform. 
They came in when I was in charge, Sir Willian Thom- 
son having left. They were all serious cases of enteric. 
One of them had double pneumonia when he arrived, 
with a temperature of over 105. Three others were also 
very bad. I saw it stated that two of those men had 
died. Perhaps I am to blame for the statement which 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts made. He said he believed that 
two of them had died. There were two men called Archi- 
bald and Duff who were very bad. One had double 
pneumonia with enteric fever, and the other bronchitis 
with enteric fever. Hither Mr. Guthrie or Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts came.up to our hospital and asked about these 
‘men. I said, “Honestly, I am afraid those two poor 
chaps are dying.” .»Perhaps in that way the statement 
arose. Then there is the question with regard to No. 
®9 General Hospital. ‘Our camp was within a quarter- 
mile on the hill of.it—on the hill above it. In the first 
rplace the site of No. 9 General Hospital was very low 
»down. 


12209. I may mention that we have inspected it our- 
selves thoroughly ?—Very likely; but I do not know 
whether you ever saw it in the early morning, as I did 
for two months when the mists were on it, and you could 
not see the tents. There were 1,300 sick horses—re- 
mounts—picketed on the ground before the hospital 
was there. The next point about No. 9 Hospital is this— 
-and this I think is the pith of a great deal of what has 
‘happened in Bloemfontein—that for about three weeks 
the tents were pitched, and not occupied. I would not 
“be sure about the exact date, but I think it was from the 
“7th to the 28th April. There is no doubt that at that 
time No. 9 Hospital was in this condition, and there is 
no doubt also that everything that was wanted could 
“have been got in Bloenifontein if we had requisitioned for 
It. 


12210. There has been a good deal of conflicting evt- 
dence about that ; still:we shall be glad to hear any in- 
‘formation that you can give us?—The population of 
Bloemfontein consists of a great many thousand people, 
and every house contained a certain number of beds. It 
‘would be quite a common thing—I have seen it turned 
out before new. 


12211. We have enquired into that very carefully, and 
there is a good deal of evidence about it. Are you aware 
that the Boers had requisitioned before they left ?—They 
had ; but they had not taken away all the bedsteads and 

bedding. There were quantities of china in the stores, 
and cooking apparatus and many things which have been 
‘got here in this town under similar circumstances. Of 
course even after No. 9 was opened the sanitary utensils 
“Were very deficient. I was told by the Sisters that there 
“was only one bed-pan ‘for three marquees. Of course 


bed-pans are Ordnance stores, and they are supposed to 
be produced. Looking at it on the whole I do not think 


that the railway transport is to blame for what has been 10 S$ 


said with regard to No. 9. A great deal might have 
been got if powers of requisitioning had been granted. I 
would have turned the ‘gentle Boer” out and let him 
sleep on the boards. Then with regard to the sanitary 
arrangements. I have been in that hospital on many 
occasions, and the stench from the buckets was intoler- 
able. The sanitary buckets were left in front of the 
tents and were only emptied twice a day, though full of 
excreta. That meant that they were left for at least 
twelve hours without being emptied. Then there is the 
question of nursing and orderlies. The story is the same 
over again—the nurses slaved, and the orderlies slaved, 
working 36 hours out of 48. There was undoubtedly a 
great deficiency of orderlies there. I know as a tact 
that so great was the pressure among the nurses that 
one nurse who was sick had to stay in her tent until 4 
o'clock in the afternoon without anything. ‘he other 
nurses were so deadly busy that they could not look 
after her. Then with regard to night nurses. On many 
occasions there were only two nurses on night duty. The 
matron, Miss Webb, a compatriot of mine, told me that 
she was up on night duty and had 326 patients to look 
after. She had only been able to come in for tea after 
midnight. I said that with 526 patients to look after, 
giving each one only a few minutes, it would take 15 
hours to ret through them. She replied that she did not 
know much about arithmetic. Night nurses are sup- 
posed to administer medicines, stimulants, fomentations, 
spongings and such things. I may mention that the 
dell-tents were very crowded. I have counted as many 
as 11 in one tent. I have frequently seen 8 sick people 
in one tent. 

12212. (President.) We have not heard of 11 being in 
one tent ?—I counted 11. 

12215. Was that one night after the arrival of a 
convoy /—That, in honesty, I could not say. There 
might have been great pressure. I know that the sur- 
geon-in-charge that day told me and my colleague, Dr. 
Friel, that they had had 1,300 in the bell-tents. I may 
say in fairness to No. 9 that a great many difficulties 
arose from want of transport. They had hardly any- 
thing in the shape of transport—only one wretched 
wagon. They could not send their clothes to the 
laundry and get them back again. They used to ask us 
for an ambulance wagon. 

12214. That arose from their not having their own 
transport ?—I have always advocated that a hospital 
should be seli-contained—that it should have its 
own materiel, personnel, and transport if it is to be 
effective. There is one point about the situation of 
No. 9. You will remember the kopjes behind it. There 
was plenty of firewood. Coal was awfully scarce, and 
we were only allowed 11b. We could not have cooked 
our food if there had not been plenty of firewood. I 
should like to say one word about the Volks’ Hospital. 
To my mind that was the best hospital in Bloemfon- 
tein. It exemplified the beneficial results which can 
be obtained in a hospital which has sufficient ocderlies 
and nurses, as opposed to a hospital which has not 
sufficient nurses and orderlies. We were told that 
there was an average percentage of deaths of 24 in 
Bloemfontein ; while the average in the Volks’ Hos- 
pital was only 7°75. I have the returns here, which 
I think would be interesting. , 


12215. (Dr. Church.) I may as well tell you that the 
returns are of very little value from your point of 
view, because No. 9 has the lowest percentage of any? 
—7‘75, I consider, was a wonderfully good result. 


12216. (President.) You have told us the result, which 
I think will be sufficient for our purposes. Perhaps 
you will kindly proceed?—When I was in Bloemfon- 
tein I took a railway train down to the Cape with 212 
patients. Out of those 212 patients, there were 50 
acute cases of dysentery and diarrhoea, and there were 
a number of enterics who were really only a day or 
two out of bed. I will quote the case of one, a 
warrant-officer in the Navy who had most terribly acute 
dysentery. He had to use his hat as a bed-pan for 24 
hours until I found him. I was alone on the train, 
and I had no orderlies or assistants. It took some 
time to go through the patients at the stopping inter- 





‘vals. I must say that we had plenty of supplies—mill, 


beef-tea, etc. 
12217. You’ say you had no orderlies ?—No. 
12218. Were any of the men conyalescents ?—Yes. 
12219. Were not they able to help their comrades ?— 
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Yes, in one or two instances; but there was no or- 
ganised help before we leit. r 
It is very hard to feed 212 men on the road. You have 
to open tins, and give them beef-tea, and also you 
have to give them their medicine. When I went back 
I suggested to Colonel Exham that in future when a 
transport was sent 4 or 5 men should be selected, say 
2 men in every 20, to act as orderlies to the men from 
the hospital from which they: came. I believe that 
suggestion was adopted. The supplies and arrange- 
ments on the road were excellent. At all the stopping- 
places hot water was provided so that the men could 
have hot milk and brandy. Victoria Road was the 
only place where we were not supplied witl: those 


things. The railway staff officer was away and the 
assistant was asleep. The result was that the men 
were deprived of their hot milk for 13 hours. I re- 


ported that, but I do not know whether any notice was 
taken of it. We then came to Pretoria, with regard 
to which there are two points that I wish to mention. 
First of all the transport: at Pretoria the same thing 
occurred as at Bloemfontein. For instance, on a cer- 
tain Wednesday an action was fought at Horan’s Nek, 


six miles from here. That was 1 o'clock in 
the afternoon. The wounded were put into 
wagons. Instead of being brought in here that after- 


noon (the road was open), they were taken another 
seven miles on to Silikat’s Nek, and the next morning 
they were brought in here; that is, they were brought 
13 miles instead of 6. 


12220. There must have been some military reason 
for that?—I do not know ; I cannot find it out. 


12221. It seems difficult to suppose that people 
would deliberately miss the opportunity of sending the 
wounded direct to Pretoria. Did you enquire what was 
the reason of it?—No, I cannot find out. I have asked 
the question. I do not think anybody would de- 
liberately do it. 


12222. They could not do it?—My own opinion is 
that is was stupidity. It is not a very good reason 
but it is an explanation. 


12223. What field hospital was that?—I could not 
tell you. I could give you the date if I had my diacv. 
The next day there was another action fought at Sil- 
kat’s Nek—on the Thursday morning—and those men 
were not sent in until Friday ; several of those were 
perforated cases through the chest and abdomen. 


12224. How about communication ?—There was helio- 
graphic communication as well as telephonic. 


12225. Were they not likely to ‘be cut off?—I do not 
think so. I was riding myself near there that day. 


12226. Were there sufficient ambulances?—No, only 
two ambulances. The rest came in on ox-wagons. Con- 
sidering this town is largely supplied with landaus, 
which were standing outside, I think they might 
reasonably have sent out some carriages to take these 
men in. 


12227. Perhaps they did not know it here ?—They 
are in heliographic communication with Das Poort, and 
there is a telephone. It is only six miles off. 

12228. What corps was it. I should like, if I could, 
to trace it?—The 2nd Mounted Infantry. I think it 
was General Ian Hamilton’s Division. They went to 
Rustenberg. 


12229. Who was the medical officer in charge? -= 
could not tell you that. 

12230 (Professor Cunningham.) Do you know 
date ?—I do not remember the date. 
home every week. 

12231. (Mr. Harrison.) Have you tried to ascertain 
the cause of this from some authority?—I heard of it 


from the wounded. They were the only people I have 
ever seen. 


12232. You have not spoken to any of the authorities 
on the subject ?—No. 


12255. You have not made much effort to get at the 
cause ?—I have not had the opportunity. I have never 
seen one of them since. With regard to the Con- 
valescent Camp here, the arrangements were faulty, be- 
cause when we send convalescents there they are often 
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men who are recovering from more or less serious: 
complaints. 
then sent to the Rest Camp. At the Rest Camp they ~ 
have to do fatigues and all that sort of thing. There 
is the instance of a man called Killalle. 
severe rheumatism, and he was seht out to the Con- 
valescent Camp on a Friday from here. He was at. 
once put on fatigue duty for five hours, and he slept. 
on the ground that night. The next morning he was 
paraded and examined by the doctor, and sent to the 
Rest Camp on Saturday. On Sunday he came back 
into our hospital with pneumonia, and he died on the: 
Tuesday morning. I have two other cases in hospital, 
but I cannot remember their names at this minute. 
One under Dr. Coleman and the other under myself. 
They are very much the same, but providentially they 
are not so seriously ill. Those are all the points. I. 
have got a good many small details, but I do not think 
it is right or proper to trouble you with them. 


12234. (Dr. Church.) When did you reach Bloemfon-- 
tein?—The end of March or the beginning of April. 
It was long after Lord Roberts entered. I daresay I 


Some of them were kept 24 hours, and. 


He had_ 


can find out the exact date; it will probably be in’ 


our Order Book. 
12235. In what capacity did you act when you first. 


got to Bloemfontein ?—I was second surgeon of the Irish — 


Hospital. 

12236. Then you were not up before the Irish Hos-. 
pital?—We have two parts, field and stationary. The 
field hospital was at Prieska and the stationary came on: 
to Bloemfontein. I had charge of the field hospital and 
Sir William Thomson came on with the stationary 
hospital. Of course when I came to Bloemfontein I 
took my position as second surgeon. 


12237. Were you at Bloemfontein before the Irish 
Hospital ?—No. 
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12238. Did you see horses picketed on the site of — 


No. 92—No. 
mount Department. 
not there in time. 


IT could not have seen it as I wass 


I heard that from the chief of the Re- — 


a 
I 
; 


12239. Are you sure you are not mistaken about — 


that?—You can ask Prince Francis of Teck. He wast — 


chief of the remounts there. 


12240. (President.) We were shown where the re- 
mounts had been, and it was not on the site?—There 
were any amount of remount kraals. 


» 


12241. (Dr. Church.) Were you with the remount 


officer? Did he show you the spot 7—Yes. 
ridden about with him. 


I have often — ? 


; 
Ki 


12242. (Mr. Harrison.) Did he actually point out — 


the site?—Yes. Prince Francis of Teck told me that 


he had told this to Surgeon-General Wilson after the: — 


hospital was established ; he wondered why it was put c 


there. 


12243. (President.) As a matter of fact, putting aside 
crowding, the site of No. 9 hospital appears to be a healthy 


7 


and satisfactory one, does it not ?—I think it was too low — 


down. 


12244. I mean as regards the result ?—If the death- a 


rate is the lowest, that answers the question. 


Py 


1 
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12245. Like many things in this country, it is very ; 
difficult to ascertain quite the exact details?—It is only 


a matter of individual opinion. 


12246. (Dr. Church.) You went down with that traim 


of 212 sick and wounded to Cape Town. 
ber: how many were lavatory carriages, and how many 


Do you remem-. — 


were not?—There was only one lavatory. There were 
. 


three sick officers. 


4 


12247. Did the train pull up from time to time ?~Yes 5 


I can give you the stopping places, if you desire. 


12248. Did the train pull up from time to time apart a 


from the stations ?—No. 
ing places, the regular stations. 
sionally waited a minute or two at a siding or crossing, 
but there were no arranged stops. 


12249. Did not the train stop from time to time in 4 
order that the men who wanted might get out of the — 


carriages ?—No; not for that purpose at all. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


They stopped only at the feed- 
They. may have occa~ 


| 
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Colonel E. W. D. Warp, 


12250. (President.) You belong to the Army Service 
Worps 7—Yes. 


12251. I believe you were in Ladysmith during the 
«siege —Yes, I was there the whole time of the siege. 


12252. I do not know that there is much to ask you 
vabout Ladysmith. Of course, we know the conditions 
of the siege and the conditions of the sick and wounded 
‘there. Of necessity they had to be looked after under 
very very trying circumstances?—Yes, they were very 
: ne 


12253. Have you anything to add to our information 
_ about what took place in Ladysmith during the siege so 
far as it concerns the sick and wounded ?—I can give you 
the numbers of the sick in comparison with the strength 
-of the garrison. J have a note of that. 


_ 12254. What was the maximum at any time? I mean 
‘the short result. We do not want the details. It was a 
awery large proportion, was it not ?—The biggest proportion 
“was on the 1st February. There were 2,477 in hospital 
out of a total of 12,800. 


12255. Then I understand you were Director of Sup- 
plies with Lord Roberts during the march north ?—I was 
yresponsible for all the supplies. 

12256. Had you much difficulty with the supplies 
wduring that advance ?—Very great difficulty. 

12257. Will you tell us about that?—The difficulties 
occurred really on account of the railway being broken 
and the vapid advance. There were three difficulties. 
’First, the advance was a very rapid one, then the railway 
was damaged to a very large extent ; then, thirdly, there 
were a great many very ‘bad drifts which stopped the 
ox-wagons. The damages were so excessive on the rail- 
way that the renairs lengthened out almost unduly the 
-distance between the army and the Railhead. 

12258. You had no base?—As fast as the railway ad- 
‘vanced we made that practically our advance depot. Ou 
‘real depot was Bloemfontein. As fast as we ran the 
trains up we took supplies out of the trains into wagons, 
and then moved ‘them up as fast as we could after the 
advancing army. 


12259. It has been suggested that you might have got, 
‘even with the limited transport at your command, more 
medical stores and equipment up during the march towards 
Bloemfontein ?—It was not possible. I arrived there on 
the 20th March, and the railway was opened for traffic on 
the 29th March. At that time we had under 10 days’ 

supplies for the whole of the force in foodstuffs and five 
‘days in forage—that is, horses’ food. Until we had 
sufficient reserve supplies left in Bloemfonittem, which was 
our base, we were practically immobile, and we could not 
move at all. 

12260. In fact, yow were hard driven ito procure absolute 
‘food for the army ?—Lord Roberts could not, for military 
‘Teasons, move until he had sufficient supplies practically 
‘for his 50 days’ march. It was not until the very day that 
we marched that we made up our 30 days’ reserve. 

12261. (Professor Cunningham.) Was a certain time 
‘specified to you within whch you had to supply this 
‘amount of stores ?—I ‘had to calculate how many days it 
“would take me with the number of trains I had available 

to get in the number of days supplies that was required. 

12262. You were limited as to time in getting up the 
ssupplies?—The supplies really Iimited our time; they 
were really the factor of the whole th'ng—the supplies and 
‘the amount of railway accommodation. In addition to 

_our supplies we ‘had to bring up equipment, hospital tents, 
and ail the other detals had to come up as well. 

12263. (President.) Have you any further details to give 
‘us showing the difficulties of transport ?—I do not think 

more than I have said. The difficulty of transport was so 
great on two occasions that we had to delay our march, 
‘Secause we could not get the supplies un for our present 
wants. That was on the march up from Bloemfontein to 
“Pretoria. 


12264. How were your means of transport in Pretoria 
when you got here—had you sufficient transport? Were 
vou able to get sufficient horses and wagons to deal with 
“he wounded and sick ?—At Pretoria, certainly. 
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C.B., called ; and Examined. 


12265. The witness who has iust been examined, Dr. 
Stoker, gives some instances of two lots of wounded men 
at some short distance from here who were kept a con- 
siderable time before they were moved back to the base 
here. Are you aware of any such case? Do you know 
the details of it at all?—The only case I can call to my 
recollection is this—I really forget the name of the place ; 
it is about 13 or 14 miles from here. 

12266. Horan’s Nek, I think?—I am not quite sure 
where the place was, but I know in two cases they were 
left, ‘but they were left, as far as I understand, for the 
purpose of their comfort. We sent out food to them 
there. .I sent out the supplies myself. They were there, 
I think, for two days. It was in a farmhouse, which was 
really made a temporary hospital. 

12267. Was that so?—Yes. 

12268. They were not left there untended /—Oh, no, 
there was a doctor there. They had the amount of food 
they carried in their medical panniers, and in addition 
to that I sent out rations. I sent out a very large quantity 
of medical comforts ‘for these people—on both occasicns, 
whenever it was notified that they were there. As well 
as I remember in each case the farm was occupied as a 
temporary hospital. 

12269. It is said that one small number of sick and 
wounded were not sent directly here, but were sent to 
some place a few miles off before they were sent here: 
is it the case that they were sent to a temporary hcespitad 
there ?—One of the staff officers of the column told me so 
at the time. He told me he had actually seen them nui 
there himself. 

12270. So that they were put there because they 
were better off there than if they had been sent down? 
—I understood from him that that was the reason they 
were sent there. They were properly attended to and 
looked after until they were fit to take the longer 
jowrney back. It was really done for their comfort. 


12271. It was not forgetfulness? It was not a case 
where the men were forgotten to be looked after ?—I 
think not, because I got a telegram very shortly after 
they made up their minds to send them there to send 
out a large amount of medical comforts, and I know I 
sent up two Cape carts with about 40 or 50, or perhaps 
70, or some number like that. I know I sent out two 
Cape carts full of medical comforts to them. We sent 
them out during the night. 


12272. (Mr. Harrison.) Would you be able to fur- 
nish us with a return of the number of wagons that 
were brought up from Norval’s Pont and Bethulie 
to Bloemfontein in a given period?—The railway 
wagons ? 

12273. Yes, bringing up your supplies?—I could, 
yes. 

12274. Or would Colonel Girouard do it?—He would 
be able to do it. I think there were 7} trains a day 
practically. 

12275. (President.) You can give some figures ap- 
proximately, cam you not?—I know the amount of 
trains they could carry on the line altogether was 
seven and a-half of about 24 trucks each. 

12276. (Mr. Harrison.) In the 24 hours?—Yes, and 
they were apportioned so that all the different depart- 
ments might have their fair proportion. 

12277. (President.) For a certain time the trains 
were exclusively occupied in bringing up food ?—Not 
quite exclusively. Towards the end we had more 
trains than we had before. Before that I was given an 
average of about three trains a day, and sometimes 
only two trains. 

12278. (Professor Cunningham.) How many days 
ahead were you with your food supply when you were 
in Bloemfontein ?—Originally we had five days—five 
and ten days—ten days’ men’s food and five days’ horses’ 
food when we. took over. 

12279. And after that?—Gradually, of course, we 
were able to pile it up till we arrived at the 30 days’, 
which enabled us to move forward. Until we had the 
30 days’ we could not move at all. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Col. EB. W. D. 
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Major F. J. Morean, called; and Examined. 


12280. (President.) You belong to the R.A.M.C. ?— 
Yes. 

12281. You were with Lord Roberts’s force ?—Yes, the 
7th Division. 

12282. During what part of his advance ?—The whole 
of it, from Graspan to Pretoria. I was Secretary to 
the P.M.O. of the 7th Division. 

12283. You accompanied the 7th Division ?—Yes, all 
through, from beginning to end. 

12284. What are those brigades ?—The 14th and 15th 
Brigades. 

12285. What medical staff or hospital staff had you 
with those two brigades during that advance /—We had 
two field hospitals and two bearer companies. On 
leaving Graspan the divisional field hospital was taken 
from the division. A division should have three 
field hospitals and two bearer companies. The field 
hospital for the divisional troops was taken to equip 
another division, the 9th or 11th Division, so that all 
through we had two field hospitals and two bearer com- 
panies. 

12286. Were they at full strength ?—~Yes. 

12287. Were the bearer companies fully equipped ?— 
No. Some of the non-commissioned officers of the 
higher ranks were not there, and they had to be re- 
placed by non-commissioned officers of junior ranks, or 
in some cases, privates. 


12288 Was the medical staff full—the medical 
officers ?—Yes, I should think go. 
12289. And the bearer companies were in full 


number, except the sergeants?—Yes; some of the 
higher ranks of non-commissioned officers had to be 
represented by lesser ranks. Then, of course, we began 
to lose men on the way. ‘The personnel from illness 
and from one reason and another became less and less, 
and by the time we got to Pretoria we were very much 
under strength in all the medical units. 


12290. We know the ambulances were cut down from 
10 to 2?—Yes. 


12291. What staff did you have when you reached 
Pretoria; how far had you been reduced? We want 
to judge of the wastage during the march ?—Fully half 
I should say were lost on the way from one reason and 
another. 


12292. We know, of course, the difficulties of looking 
after the sick and wounded during that advance; will 
you tell us how far with that reduced staff and equip- 
ment you were able to Jook after the sick and wounded 
during that advance, taking different portions of it? 
Were you able to attend to the sick and wounded, and 
if so, to what extent ?—We were, but on account of the 
reduction in ambulances that you alluded to just now 
the difficulty became apparent very soon. For instance, 
on the second day’s march—we marched by day—it was 
a very hot day, and large numbers of men fell out be- 
tween Ramdam and De Keel’s Drift, and there being 
but two ambulances to a brigade we could not take 
them up, and bring them on as well as one would have 
liked. So much so, that although the division was in 
a great hurry to get on it had to halt the next day to 
allow the stragglers to come in. We left a bearer com- 
vany and a field hospital to attend to them on the way. 
They came in that day suffering from heat exhaustion, 
sunstroke and one thing and another, and we had to 
BER a lot back with six officers and six of other 
ranks. 


12293. How did they travel?—On buck-wagons to 
Modder River on the way we had come, through 
Ramdam to Graspan, I think. Of course, on hearing 
that our ambulance wagons and general service wagons 
were to be reduced so extensively all the medical 
officers protested very strongly. We anticipated the 
difficulties we should be in very soon. but we were told 
that it had to be done, and that we were to make the 
best of it, and to make reductions in equipments, tents, 
and so on, accordingly. 


12294. That, of course, was the order from the mili- 
tary authorities ?—Quite so. 


12295. In order to ensure rapidity of movement ?— 
Yes. We understood it was necessary, but we quite 
saw it would lead us into great difficulties very soon 
which it did. Any discomfort and want of care which 
the sick and wounded suffered from was due very much 


to that, our-havying to leave behind blankets, water- 
proof sheets, utensils, and all that kind of thing. We 
were only able to take on with us what was really: 
absolutely necessary. 

12296. And those principally for surgical cases ?— 
No, equipment generally. I endeavoured to take on 


all the medical equipment, but we were not able to 


take other things which would have enabled the camp 
to be better kept, things in the way of ironmongery— 
rakes, shovels, pick-axes, all sorts of odds and ends— 
heavy things and iron things which would have helped 
generally to make them more comfortable in every way 
we had to leave behind. 


12297. Had you many tents?—We took hardly any 
tents with us; quite a few. Then besides the actual 


medical equipment we had to take four days’ rations ~ 
for the medical unit, and four days’ forage for the — 
We had also to carry our own medical com- — 
forts with this reduced transport—two wagons instead 


teams. 


of four—so that it put us in a great difficulty altogether. 


12298. You had great difficulties both in attending. 


to the sick and wounded and in sending them down ?— 
Yes. The difficulty of evacuation was, of course, for 
another reason. Our hospitals became very full 


wherever we’stayed for a few days; our hospitals would — 
become pretty full, and sometimes we could evacuate 
them pretty thoroughly, but on other occasions we had — 


great difficulty. On many occasions one of our phy- 


sicians would have to stay behind when the force ad- — 


vanced, and it was a very long time before they would 
pick us up very often, so much so that our bearer 
companies were always acting as field hospitals. 


12299. Of course, during the advance, for example, 


as you got near Bloemfontein, you had to take on 


your sick and wounded as far as you could to Bloem- — 


fontein ?—Yes. 


12300. When you arrived there you would try and — 


discharge them into the buildings—into the hospitals— 
and then advance again ?—Yes. 


12301. And so it would go on. 
you do the same thing again ?—Yes. 


At Kroonstad did 


12302. And when you came to Pretoria you did the 
same again ?—Yes. 


12503. Did the difficulties increase or diminish? 
When was the worst time, the most difficult time ?— 
The further we got on the more difficult it became to 
send the sick back. Of course, we took every oppor- 
tunity. Whenever any convoys came in we utilised 
the wagons to send the sick back to one place and 
another. 


12304. (Dr. Church.) When you left Bloemfontein — 


for the march up here were you as fully equipped as 


when you left Graspan for the march to Bloemfontein? ~ 


—No; on that occasion both our field hospitals were so 


full that we had to leave them for some time at Bloem-: } 


fontein. 


12305. Then you started without field hospitals?— 


Yes, with bearer companies only, acting as field hos- 
pitals. taking some tents with them. The P.M.O. was 


able to get some Boer tents, six or eight for each bearer 


company, which we took on with us. 


12306. With regard to the actual equipment, did you 
take the ordinary number of panniers for a bearer 
company, and so on, out of Bloemfontein, or were they 
reduced ?—One bearer company was fully equipped, but 


the other bearer company had left some of its equip- ¢ 


ment at the Dame’s Institute at Bloemfontein. © 


12307. Although your 
Bloemfontein here?—The division was only a week at 
Bloemfontein. We then marched to Glen. On the 
following day we marched again, and got into action at 
Karee. 
halted at Bloemfontein. 


One field hospital, I think, 


came on the day after the action. We got into action — 
and there was a large number of wounded, 150 or more, — 


which we were able to look after very well with two 
bearer companies, and as soon as possible one field 
hospital came on, and later, about a fortnight later, T 
think, the other came on. 


12508. Were the deficiencies in the number of your 
orderlies made up from the bearer companies whilst you 


The 7th Division was in the neighbourhood of — 
Karee during the month that the troops generally — 








equipment was cut down 
throughout the march it was still more cut down from 
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were at Glen or Bloemfontein ?—I do not think so. We 

always had great difficulty. The men who were detached 
from sickness or from one reason or another, seldom or 
never rejoined us. We were constantly diminishing in 
strength, both bearer contpanies and field hospitals. Of 
course, we utilised regimental orderlies, but they were 
not so useful as our trained men. 


_ 12309. You did fill up your orderlies by regimental 
orderlies ’—Yes. 


e 


12310. To the proper numbers ?—Yes. In that matter 
of carrying our medical comforts and that sort of thing, I 
may say there was always a supply of medical comforts, 
but we could not take as much on as we would have liked 
always. Whenever we applied for medical comforts, they 
would say to us, “Yes, we have plenty; how much wili 
you take? You can take as much as you can carry,” but 
we could not carry much. We were never actually short 
of medical comforts, drugs, or dressings, but we had a 
somewhat limited amount. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Major H. A. Cumuiys, called; and Examined. 


12511. (President.) What work were you doing before 
you got to Bloemfontein ?—I was second in command of 
the 14th Brigade Field Hospital. 

12512. You were part of the same division as the last 
witness ’—Yes, the 7th Division. 


12515. We have heard from him how short you were 
in medical equipment during the advance to Bloemfon- 
tein. That was so, was it not?—We had our full medical 
equipment, but we did not have all our tents. There are 
two kinds of boxes; there are what they call the com- 
missariat boxes containing cups and various other utensils. 
We left those behind. We took all our medical and sur- 
gical equipment with us. 

12314. But your transport was cut down ?—Yes. 
buck-wagons to four and a Scotch cart. 


12315. Your ambulances wer2 cut duwn also?—A tiveld 
hospital does not have any ambulances. 


12516. The bearer companies have ?—Yes, but I was 
not with the Learer company. Iwas with the 14th 
Brigade Field Hospital. 


12317. Putting it shortly, you were very short-handed 
during that march, were you not ?—No; we had all our 
personnel that we brought with us from England. 


12318. Had you any tents ?—We had 15 tents and a 
large tent, making 16 in all. 


12319. Were you able to look after the sick and 
wounded during that advance, in your opinion ?—At 
Paardeberg, yes. We looked after all the cases that 
were brought to us, and we had everything we wanted 
I think at Paardeberg. There were no complaints at 
the time of any sort. We treated all our cases, and 
did the operations, and had everything we wanted. Of 
course we ran short of some tabloids and a few small 
things of that kind, but, generally speaking, the sick 
and wounded were treated as they ought to have been 
treated. 


12320. They were?—At Paardeberg, certainly. 
had only left the base two days. 


12321. You were able to send them down to Modder 
River from there /—Several convoys were sent down in 
buck-wagons, 

12522. Were those convoys sent down in charge of 
anyone ’—I had nothing to do with that. I think the 
medical officer was appointed by the P.M.O. of the field 
force, to accompany the buck-wagons, but our province 
lid not extend to our own field hospital, so, of course, 
we were not responsible for any arrangements, and I 
lo not know much about them. But we had a lot of 
work to do. 


12323. Then you came on to Bloemfontein ?—Yes. 


12324. What hospital work did you do when you got 
(0 Bloemfontein ’—Two days after I arrived in the 
1eighbourhood of Bloemfontein I was sent for by the 
P.M.O., Colonel Stevenson, to open the Dame’s Insti- 
ute Hospital. I was taken away from my unit for that 
purpose. 

12325. And the rest of your time in Bloemfontein was 
levoted to the Dame’s Institute?—Yes. It contained 
100 beds. I had to open that. There were some beds 
n it, but it took two or three days before we had it 
ready. 

12326. When did you get your beds ?—When I went 
n there were a lot of beds in the hospital, because 2 
1ad been a school before; I think there must have been 
ery nearly 100 beds in it. At all events I can tell 
rou from the diary I made. On Monday, the 19th 
March, I went into Bloemfontein, and on the 20th and 
‘ist, we were arranging for the reception of the sick. 
Jn the 22nd, we got 83 sick and wounded from the 
Jriefontein fight. Amongst those were some Boers. 
n the hospital I think we had beds tc accommodate 


5892. 
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every one, so that at all events if they had not beds 
they had stretchers. When I went to the Dame’s Insti- 
tute the German orderlies had used it as a hospital 
before, and I took over about 12 patients from the 
Germans, principally wounded Boers. One man they 
handed over to me had enteric; he was very seriously 
ill and died the next morning ; they said he was dying 
when I took him over. He died about six the next 
morning. Of course, there were a certain number of 
beds in the ward, as it had been used by the Boers for 
the prisoners they had taken of our troops—the prisoners 
who were sick. Several of the wards had been used. 
T had to rip a certain number of benches up and put 
beds there. There was no delay. Two days after- 
wards we had all the sick accommodated, and as far 
as I remember they were all in beds; those who were 
not in beds were on stretchers. 


12527. We have seen that Institute and had a great 
deal of evidence about it. Were the sick and wounded, 
in your opinion, perfectly looked after in that Institute ? 
~—I consider they were very well looked after. Lord 
Roberts himself was round several times and expressed 
himself satisfied. 


12528. After that you came on to Pretoria with Lord 
Roberts, during his advance ?—After I had been there 
for about five weeks I got orders to rejoin my unit at 
Glen—that was the (14th Brigade Field Hospital— 
because Major Franklin went sick. He got fever there, 
and was not fit for duty. I came out by one train, and 
he went back by the same train when it was returning. 
He was away for eight or nine days in Bloemfontein, in 
hospital there, so that I had the arrangements to make 
for the field hospital at Glen. I was in charge of it for 
about ten days. 


12529. What do you say as to its site ?It was a very 
bad site. 


12530. Could a better one have been selected, do you 
think ?—When I got there I was not satisfied with it, 
and I wired to the P.M.O. to come and see the place. I 
also wrote to Bloemfontein. The P.M.O. came as soon 
as he could—he was ill, but he came the day after, I 
think. He suggested that it should be moved up to 
the top of a hill which was near. I do not think this 
hill could have have been used for the purpose before, be- 
cause I believe the troops had been encamped there, and 
it was a camping ground and rather foul. Owing tc 
strategical questions I think it could not have been 
used before as a hospital, as far as I can understand, 
because there had been a great deal of fighting, but I 
was not there—I was in the Dame’s Institute Hospital 
when the fighting went on. 


12331. We have had other evidence to that effect, but 
I thought I would ask you to see what your view was 
about it ?—I believe that is the case. 


12352. So that the site was chosen faut de mieux— 
because there was no better one available ?—I believe 
that was the reason. 

12333. Did you have the hospital moved ?—No, I could 
not have it moved because there were too many sick in the 
hospital at the time. It was really not worth while moving 
it, for nine days after I got there the hospital was com- 
pletely evacuated; there was no one left in it, but they 
were all sent into Bloemfontein. 


12334. How were the sick and wounded being cared 
for when you joined at Glen ; how did that strike you? 
—It was not satisfactory in many ways. 


12335. In what ways?—There was not sufficient 
accommodation for them, but we did the best we could, 
and a great many were treated in tin-houses. They did 
very fairly well, and every day I sent a certain number 
down to Bloemfontein. But the troops were passing 
through, and in the morning one could see 30 or 4C 
men come in sick, so that as fast as I could send them 
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down there were others coming in. It was a most diffi- 
cult thing to deal with, because the regiments as they 
passed through left their sick behind, and there was no 
kespital within 15 or 20 miles of the place, so I had to 
take them in and deal with them as best I could. All 
the cases I possibly could move I sent down to Bloem- 
fontein, and after I had been there about three or four 
days I got orders and shifted about 60 in one batch. 
Then, a few days afterwards 187 were sent down to 
Bloemfontein, and transferred to the hospitals there. 
So that there was no delay about getting the hospital 
evacuated. Then Major Franklin came back, and we 
moved on to Brandfort by train. 


12336. (Dr. Church.) Did you send back your sick 
and wounded all by train or some by ox-wagon ?/— 
They all went by train. The wagons were drawn up, 
and we fitted them up as well as we could, and sent 
down orderlies and medical comforts, and a medical 
officer in charge of the train, and took every precaution. 
Any cases which were too bad to be sent down when the 
hospital was finally evacuated were put into a tin-house 
near the station, where they were looked after by the 
medical officer in charge of the regiment. Any case I 
thought too seriously ill to be moved back to Bloem- 
fontein was, of course, left behind. Several were very 
seriously ill. We had several deaths there. They were 
put into tin-houses and did fairly well there. They 
had plenty of milk and plenty of brandy, and I got sup- 
plies of medicines up from Bloemfontein. I got a very 
fair supply of medicine taking it all round. 

12337. You think there was nothing except the pres- 
sure there which caused you any trouble in looking 
after them—there were no deficiencies of necessaries ?— 
A field hospital is not intended for the treatment of 
enteric fever. There are no beds supplied with them, 
and you cannot keep fever cases. It is a sort of emer- 
gency hospital, and as soon as possible, as I understand 
it, the sick should be transferred to a hospital where 
they can be properly accommodated. We,did our best. 
We put them into these tin-houses, and really it was 
not so bad as it might have been. There was tre- 
mendous pressure in the way of work. I may mention 
that there were three medical officers besides myself— 
Major Franklin, who went down when I relieved him, 
and Captain Phillips, who was in charge of the hospital. 
He went sick about a day or two after I went there. I 
had to send him down to Bloemfontein. There was 
also Civil Surgeon Dent. He and I were left to look 
after all those cases. Afterwards he got enteric fever 
and I had to send him back to Ventersberg Road, on the 
march, so that we were working under very high pres- 
sure. All the medical officers I think at the Dame’s 
Institute except myself got enteric fever. There was 
one, Civil Surgeon Inglebach, who recovered, but 
several of the others went home, I think. 


12338. From Glen where did you go?—I went down 
to Bloemfontein and arranged for trucks with the 
Director of Railways to take us up to Brandfort, as we 
had no carriage. Our transport animals had been 
handed over to the 7th Division, so that there was no 
way of trekking. I arranged for a train to take us to 
Brandfort, and we moved on with as much as we could 
take from Brandfort, and picked up the division at 
Kroonstad. 

12339. How long was it before you arrived at Kroon- 
stad after it had been occupied ?—Two days after, I 
think. 

12340. What did you do there ?—We opened our field 
hospital at once, and treated all the sick belonging to 
our brigade, and then evacuated the hospital as soon as 
the brigade was moving on, and came to Pretoria with 
Lord Roberts’s column. 


(The witness 


Colonel Knoeu, R.A.M.C. 


12354. (Dr. Church.) Were you at Rondebosch ?—I 
was Secretary and Registrar of No. 3 General Hospital 
at Rondebosch. 


12355. Is there anything you wish to tell us about 
Rondebosch ?—Nothing, except with regard to the 
arrangements made for the supply of drugs and instru- 
ments. I see it is stated that we had a difficulty in 
getting them because of the roundabout method we had 
to adopt. That is altogether wrong. When I went 
there I got explicit instructions from Colonel Supple 
that if I wanted anything I was to buy it and let him 
know afterwards. I did that constantly. For any- 
thing required in a hurry I sent into Cape Town, and 
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12341. Did you at Kroonstad as at Glen remove the 
cases from your field hospital into the buildings as soon 
as you could ?—We transferred them every day, or every 
other day, into the hospitals. 


12342. Do you think the men, while they were with 
your field hospital at Kroonstad, were well attended to, 
considering the circumstances ?—I think so. I never 
heard anything about Kroonstad. I think they were 
very comfortable there, and well looked after. We had 
a very nice site for the hospital, and we did not have 
many cases there. There was nothing very serious in 
our hospital, because we were there such a short time, 
but the cases that had to be looked after were looked 
after satisfactorily. 


12345. When did you leave Kroonstad ?—With Lord 
Roberts. We came on with the 7th Division, and we 
trekked from there up to Johannesberg. 


12344. You were very much reduced, were not you, 
then /—We had our two wagons. 


12345. But your staff was reduced ?—It was. 
left our staff-sergeant and acting sergeant-major sick at 
Kroonstad in hospital, and I think two or three order-_ 
lies. We arrived at Pretoria with 13 non-commissioned 
officers and men out of 35. 


12346. Did you have many sick and wounded to. 
bring into Pretoria?—I think we only took one man 
from a fight outside here. 
Irish Hospital. We came up just as the shell fire was. 
over. Lord Roberts saw the hospital as he passed 
through, and we were quite ready to take in any sick 
and wounded. Before that, at Johannesberg we picked 


We. 


We were camped near the 


up the rest of our hospital, and we came in here with — 


three buck-wagons, two ox-wagons, and a Scotch cart, — 


and our water carts, so that we came into Pretoria. 


with a full complement of everything. 


12347. What do you call a buck-wagon?—One of 
those long wagons drawn by mules. 


12348. A mule-wagon?—Yes. We pitched on the Race-_ 


course and had 150 sick in very soon. 


12349. Were you able to look after them properly ?— 
Yes. We had milk and any amount of stores, because 
we had all these extra ox-wagons. 
more than our proper supply of wagons. 


12550. Later on, I believe, you took charge of No. 1 
Model Schools ?—Yes. I opened Nos. 1 and 2 Model 
Schools Hospitals. 


We had a great deal 


” 


12351. Have you anything to tell us about them ?— 


Nothing particular. 


12352. Was it a good site for a hospital ?—Yes. No. 
1 is a very good site, and we have taken every pre- 
caution against the spread of enteric there. None of 
our orderlies here have had enteric. 
Institute they had enteric, but none have had it here. 
The stools in our hospital were disinfected by boiling 
them, so that they were absolutely harmless. Since 
then we have had no trouble. 
Schools after it was opened. 
from the first fight that took place outside, and I handed 
over to the Cape Volunteer Medical Staff Corps. My 
own hospital is quite sanitary, and I do not think there 
is anything to complain of about the sanitation in the 
other hospital. There was something about drains, but 
that did not concern me. 


123535. Which one was that ?—No. 2 and No. 3, but. 


\ 


At the Dame’s. | 


4 
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I gave up No. 2 Model — 
We got the wounded in _ 


that did not concern me except at first, and I stopped it — 
as well asI could. Then I gave up charge of the hospi- — 


tals. 
I know. 


withdrew.) 


, called; and Examined. 


thus bought drugs and instruments. 
before the hospital was opened that I was to do so. 
12356. Where did you go to then ?—I formed a hospi- 
tal at Cape Town, and went up to Springfontein. I 
was P.M.O. of that hospital, and I went up with 480 
beds. We were subsequently increased to nearly 600. 
12357. While you were at Springfontein had you any 
difficulty in getting proper equipment for your hospi- 


tal ?—It was somewhat slow, I must say, but I had no — 
great difficulty. Nobody threw any obstacles in my 


way at all. Just at the beginning I was rather pressed 
for bed-pans, but a clergyman from the Soldiers’ Home 
got into the train one day and went to De Aar, and 


I received orders. | 
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brought me down all I required. The difficulty lasted 
perhaps for about two days. I had some, but not so 
many as I should have liked. 


_ 12358. What date did you go to Springfontein ?—I 
arrived there on May 5th. 

_ 12459. Even at that time were you able to get bed-pans 
from the stores at De Aar?—Yes, and rugs. | 


z 12360. There was nothing then wanting, the lack of 
which would cause suffering to the sick and wounded ?— 
Absolutely nothing. I arrived on the 5th, and got a con- 
yoy on the 9th or 10th—my hospital is not up here now, 
and I am with another hospital—and 300 sick came in in 
the early morning. I had no beds or mattresses for them, 
but I got a quantity of hay from the Army Service 
errs The day they arrived I got my beds up, and 
they were very comfortable. There was a little delay 
in providing the beds; I did not bring them up with 
me, they were to follow. I bought tents and articles 
of equipment, but not beds. My tents were made up 
from No. 3 General Hospital at Rondebosch, but I 
could not take away the beds ‘from there without 

iminishing the number of beds in the hospital. The 
surgeon said he would provide me with beds, and I 
expected them there when I arrived, but they did not 
come. For one day the patients were on straw. 


% 12361. Did the bedsteads come up within two days? 
—Yes, the beds and bedsteads. 


_ 12362. How long were you at Springfontein ?—Three 
months, until August. 

12363. Were you Commandant at No. 3 General 
Hospital ?—Yes, and the Senior Medical Officer at Howit- 
zer Camp. At the same time at Springfontein I was the 
officer commanding the Welsh Hospital, as I am now, 
and I exercised a general supervision over the Howitzer 
Camp, the Langman Hospital, the Sisters’ Hospital, 
and the Infectious Hospital, all of which I do now. 


12364. You came up with No. 2 General Hospital 
here ?—No, I joined it after I arrived. 


12365. In what condition did you find it when you 
came here ?—I found it about half organised ; I must say 
I did not think it very well prepared. It was really a 
matter of pitching camp, and all that kind of thing. It 
looked very well, but they had only just begun to work. 

They had everything they wanted and I have had to get 
nothing for it myself. 
12366. There was absolutely nothing wanting for the 
sare of the sick and wounded?—Nothing. There was 
the same arrangement and equipment that are there 
now. There has been no alteration whatever except as 
regards the formation of the camp, the removing of the 
latrines, etc., from one place to another place which ul 
thought was beiter suited for them—details of no 
yreat importance. Si 

12367. Did yeu see a great deal of the Portland 
Hospital ?—Yes, ihe Portland was attached to us for 
four or five months, and I saw a great deal of it. 


12368. With regard to that hospital ; was its equip- 


ment much heavier than that of a military hospital ?— 
I should say not, but I have never considered the point. 

12369. I was told that it was really lighter because of 
its having tortoise-tents instead of others?—l should 
think it was quite one-fifth the weight of a general hos- 
pital—possibly even more than that. But 1 should not 
like to make any general statement about it. 


12370. Was it heavier than a general hospital ?—Not 


heavier, but it does not strike one as being lghter in any 
way, and I should say it was very much up to the average 
of a general hospital. 
12371. What is your opinion of the tortoise-tent ?— 
Personally I like them better than the ordinary hospital 
marquee. But I do not like them as well as a tent we 
have used in our hospital, No. 3 at Rondesbosch and 
Springfontein, and which is in use at Rondebosch just 
now; namely, the ordinary ordnance store marquee. 
With a little improvement that could be made a very 
much better tent than any of them. It is not a heavy tent, 
and it will easily hold eighteen patients without the least 
overcrowding, allowing plenty of room for nursing, in- 
stead of scattering your patients, as you have to do with 
the tortoise-tents and the ordinary hospital marquee. 
For instance, you have six patients in a hospital marquee 
with one Sister looking after three of them, and she has to 
go from tent to tent, with perhaps delirious patients in 
one tent and delirious patients in another. She hasnever 
her patients under eye at the same time. In an ordinary 
‘store marquee she could see to the patients she has to 
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nurse, which would be much less laborious. You eould 
do with fewer nurses if you had it. Eyery one to whom I 
have shown this marquee speaks very highly of it. 

_ 12372. (President.) Is it strong?—It wants a double 
lining to keep out the sun, but otherwise it is practically 
the same material as the ordinary hospital. Perhaps it 
would be an advantage to have an inner liming in cold 
weather as well. I have had cases in it in cold weather 
and in hot weather, in 17deg. of frost at night, and in 
the hot weather of the Cape last summer. 


12575. (Dr. Church.) Have you any Indian experience ? 
—I was eleven years in India. 


12574. Do you think the tortcise-tents are suitable for 
India as they are now made ?—I should say no. I should 
not like to live in a tortoise-tent in India, or nurse patients 
in a tortoise-tent, 


12575. (President.) Have you found any difficulty at all 
in transporting what you require for a general hospital? 
—A general hospital, of course, does not require very 
much transport. All it requires is a few ambulance 
wagons and a few ordinary wagons for bringing up 
rations. At Rondebosch we had no transport, and we 
had to telegraph to the A.S.C. whenever a convoy was 
coming in, and they sent over their transport from Wyn- 
berg. No difficulties arose in connection with that. At 
Springfontein, when I first went there, there was abso- 
lutely no transport, and I was in great difficulty. I wired 
to the Surgeon-General, and he got me transport from 
Port Elizabeth. 

12576. Whilst you were at Springfontein you virtually 
had your own transport ?—Yes, absolutely. After I suc- 
ceeded in getting it from Port Elizabeth. It came up very 
rapidly. I should think probably in four days after I 
telegraphed to the Surgeon-General I got my transport. 


12577. Were you able to utilise it when it was not re- 
quired to fetch in the sick and wounded?—Yes. There 
was a lot of work to be done, fetching up stores and send- 
ing back stores. Besides that, the Welsh Hospital used 
my transport. 

12578. You practically used it as an Army Service 
Corps ’—Yes. 

12579. Were the ambulances which were sent up from 
Port Elizabeth of the ordinary pattern ?—Yes, rather old- 
fashioned ambulance wagons—probably Mark 1, but the 
others were general-service wagons—Boer wagons I 
think they call them. We had two of them, three am- 
bulance wagons, a Scotch cart, and two water-carts. 


12580. You probably have seen ambulances of other 
patterns in the Army ?—I have seen the New South Wales 
wagons—I went over them with Colonel Williams. 


12381. Did you think they were better than our Army 
pattern ?—Yes, distinctly. I have no experience of 
marching with them, but I thought they were very nice. 

12582. I think there were ambulances of a different 
build also attached to the Portland?—Yes, they were 
very slight, but I should not think very serviceable for 
marching; but they did the kind of work they had to 
do very well indeed. 

12385. They would not be strong enough for rough 
work on the veldt /—They did not strike me as being so. 


12384. I think you wished to make some remarks with 
regard to the administrative duties of a medical officer? 
—I have seen it stated in the newspapers that two officers 
at Cape Town gave evidence that in consequence of the 
Jarge amount of clerical work which we who administer 
general hospitals have to do we cannot devote any time 
whatever to professional work in hospitals. I say that is 
an absolute fallacy. I was Secretary and Registrar of the 
hospital, and in addition I was head of the surgical division, 
and I either performed myself or assisted at the perfor- 
mance of nearly every operation in the hospital from the 
beginning to the end. In addition to that I was for three 
or four months X-ray expert—I am not an expert, but I 
happened to know something about it, and our X-ray 
expert went off with the Sutherland Highlanders. In 
addition to that I was for the whole time in charge of the 
officers’ hospital. Without any assistance from anybody 
I did the whole of that work. When we got to Spring- 
fontein it was a very noticeable fact that as we got away 
from the base we had less and less clerical work. At 
Springfontein my clerical staff in the hospital consisted 
of a lance-corporal and a private. There, again, I was 
head of the surgical division, and looked after the beds 
in that division. I was also in medical charge of the 
officers’ hospital, and ran that the whole time I was at 
Springfontein without the slightest difficulty. If a medi- 
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cal officer in charge of a general hospital does not take 
art in the professional work of the hospital, it is not 
the fault of the system, but his own fault. There is no 
reason on earth why he should not do it. Of course, one 
has got to remember that there are two systems in the 
hospitals—the general ‘hospital system and the station 
hospital. At No. 3 we never adopted, although I sup- 
pose we ought to have adopted according to the regula- 
tions, the general hospital system. We ran the hospital 
from beginning to end as a station hospital, as we were 
accustomed to at home. The difference is this: in the 
general hospital, in accordance with the regulations, you 
have a surgical side and a medical side; you have a 
medical officer in charge of the surgical side, and one in 
charge of the medical division, who have to do all the 
writing, see the men for discharge, clothe them, and send 
them out. We never did that. Everything in the hos- 
pital came to the colonel commanding the hospital. If a 
medical officer went round his ward and found a man fit 
for discharge, he sent him to the medical officer in charge 
of the hospital just as he would at home. The whole of 
the professional administrative work, that is to say, de- 
ciding the fitness of a man for discharge, either to duty or 
to England, the medical officer in charge of the hospital 
did himself. That is contrary to the custom of the 
general hospital, but it is strictly in accordance with the 
custom of the station hospital. We were never a general 
hospital. We diminished clerical work in this way to a 
great extent. 

12385. (Dr. Church.) Are you working No. 2 on those 
lines?—I have altered it from a general hospital to a 
station hospitad. 

12386. (President.) Let me follow that. In what way 
working as a station hospital and mot as a general hos- 
pital—do you diminish what is called the administrative 
work ?—In a general hospital you have a surgical side 
and a medical side ; you have an officer in charge of the 
surgical side and an officer in charge of the medical side, 
with a clerk on each side who has an admission and dis- 
charge book. The medical officer in charge of the surgical 
side thas also an admission and discharge ‘book, and the 
medical officer in charge of the hospital has also an admis- 
sion and discharge book. I am giving a concrete instance 
of one of the documents. In a station hospital there is 
only one admission and discharge book. 

123587. Instead of having two books you have one, and 
that simplifies the work?—Yes. For the selection of 
patients we have two divisions in a station hospital. We 
put the medical cases here and the surgical cases there. 
We have an officer who supervises matters generally in 
the surgical and medical division. All the practical work 
is done by the medical officer in charge of the ‘hospital, 
and is principally connected with the admission and dis- 
charge of patients. A convoy comes in, you look at the 
nominal roll, and you say, “This man is to go to the 
medical side, and that man to the surgical division.” 
When the medical officer thinks the man is fit to go out, 
instead of sending him to the head of the surgical divi- 
sion he sends him to me and I discharge him, and the 
head of the division is able to do professional work in 
his wards. 


12388. (Professor Cunningham.) Instead of having 
three books you have only one?—Yes. 


12389. And reduce the work by two-thirds ?—Yes. 
They may be necessary in Woolwich or Netley, but they 
certainly are not necessary in war. Of that I am con- 
vinced. 

12580. (President.) Let me ask one question with regard 
to that. Suppose you had a very lange general hospital, 
with patients far beyond its normal number, say like 
No. 8 or No. 9, with 1,600 or 1,700 patients in it, do 
you think the P.M.O. in command of that hospital would 
be able to attend to anything except his administrative 
duties 7—Yes, I think so. 

12391. Even with that number ?—Most certainly. TI 
think the Iarger you get the greater necessity there is. 
Tf you had a hospital equipped and organised for 200 
patients it might be necessary to divide it into sections ; 
but I should not in the least mind if I had 1,800 patients 
in my hospital to-morrow, as it would not make very 
much difference to me. { could look afiter all the work. 
Kvery patient who goes out of my hospital, which is a 
type of a station hospital, I see myself and decide whether 
he is fitto go. IfI do not think he ought to go to duty, 
to the Convalescent Camp, “or to England, as the case 
may be, I send him back to his ward. I do not depend 
on anyone else for that. If any mistakes are made they 
are my mistakes and no one else’s. In the general 
hospital system you have to depend on so many people 
for many important things and somebody may fail you 
some day. 
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12392. Do you think it might advantageously be made 
part of the Army Regulations that general ‘hospitals 
should be regulated as stationary hospitals in that 
respect ?—Yes ; not stationary hospitals. Stationary 
hospitals are merely hospitals in war on the lines of com. 
munication, but station hospitals are hospitals at home. 
It is a technical term with us. The Herbert Hospital at 
Woolwich and the Hospitals at Netley and Devonport 
are examples of hospitals run as general hospitals. I see 
no necessity for it. The station hospital system brings the 
medical officer in charge of the hospital into the pro- 
fessional work of the ‘hospital, while the general hospital 
system leaves him outside of it. If he chooses in his 
spare time to take beds and go to the operating room he 
does it. He has plenty of time undoubtedly to do it. 

12395. You think all general hospitals ought to be run 
on the lines of station hhospitalls?—I do emphatically in- 
time of war. I am not prepared to say Netley cr 
Woolwich could be run in that way, because I do not. 
know the conditions. This is my third general hospital, — 
and it is the third general hospital I have run on those — 
lines, and I have no difficulty whatever about it. 


12394. (Mr. Harrison.) In other words you would haye 
run Wynberg and Woodstock as station hospitals and not. 
as general hospitals ?—Most certainly. a 


12395. (Dr. Church.) I should like to hear your opinion 
about the way in which the civilian assistants in these 
general ‘hospitads have done their work ?—I should say on 
the whole very well indeed. 


12396. Do you think it is advisable that there should - 
be a very large admixture of them or not—it might be a 
larger number of civil surgeons than you have of 
R.A.M.C. surgeons ; is there any difficulty in their not 
getting into the work of the hospital?—Yes, it is very 
mysterious to them. When I came out from England with 
No. 5 I gave lectures to the civilian surgeons who came 
out with us, and endeavoured to extend our system to 
them, and I think it would be a great advantage ; but un- 
fortunately when we arrived in Cape Town they were all 
taken away, and had to go to other units because of the 
great pressure. 


123597. The men you had instructed then you did not 
keep?—No. I think we should have got on splendidly 
if they had remained with us. They were a very superior 
class of men. On the whole I have done remarkably well 
with the civilians. : 

12398. Do difficulties arise if you have too large a pro- 
portion of them totally unaccustomed to army routine? 
—Yes, the more you have the greater the difficulty. You 
must have a large admixture of R.A.M.C. officers with 
them. But they are certainly most useful. I think the 
great defect of this war is that they have come to ns 
knowing absolutely nothing whatever about the Service, 
If we ever do form a reserve, and they could be trusted 
it would undoubtedly be a great advantage. If they cou.d 
be taught what is meant by the nomenclature of diseases. 
which we use it would be a good thing. They blame us 
for it, but it is the work of the College of Physicians, and 
they think it is very absurd. The older the men and the — 
better their professional standing, the less difficulty we 
have in these ways. It was noticeable at the Portland 
Hospital, where both Mr. Bowlby and Dr. Tooth were 
interested in the matter. i 

12399. That was a civil ‘hospital with a military link 
was it not?—It was more than that. I had all the 
statistics of the clothing of the patients, their reception, 
and discharge, and their feeding. i 


12400. They were entirely under you?—Yes. Major 
Kilkelly looked after them. But as Registrar I had to 
have interviews with; them over and over again on the 
names—on the way in which they returned their diseases. 


12401. I should like to get, if I might from you, whether 
you think your military returns with regard to diets and 
so forth are at all unnecessarily laboured ?—There is only 
one that I think is unnecessarily laboured, and that is 
the diet-sheet we use in the ward. It is a mest cumber- 
some thing, but I really do not see how it is going to be 
altered. I could not suggest any alteration in it. It is 
meant to prevent fraud, and I do not see how you are 
to alter it. If it could be altered it would save a lot of 
time. 

12402. Therefore you think for the prevention of fraud — 
and other drawbacks it is essential that the medical 
officer should sign it or at least make his mark daily 
instead of as in civil hospitals weekly #—I must say I do, — 
but at the same timie I quite agree it is a very trouble- 
some document, and almost maddening at times, but Ido — 4 
not see what could be substituted. - 4 
a 
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12403. (Professor Cunningham.) Could not that diffi- 
culty be got over by improving the position of the 
orderlies, by drawing the orderly from a better class ?— 
Undoubtedly. 


12404, You would be strongly in favour of that ?—Yes, 
and they ought to be of a far better class undoubtedly. 
I think if we could get a better class of orderly, things 
would ‘be altered, but I am taking the conditions as they 
are. 


12405. (Dr. Church.) It has been suggested to us by a 
witness that it would be highly desirable that orderlies 
should be drawn if possible from a rather higher class 
than the soldier ?—Yes. 


12406. And also that they should have rather higher 
pay ’—Undoubtedly they ought to be of a better class, 
and that necessarily means they ought to get more pay. 


12407. (President.) Can you offer any suggestion as to 
how in times of peace you are to provide for the necessary 
enlargement in war ; how would you give what has been 
called elastacity to the R.A.M.C.?—Do you mean with 
regard to the non-commissioned officers and men? 


12408. And with regard to the doctors as well ?—With 
regard to the officers I think it might be done by regis- 
tering medical men and leaving them to join a reserve 
of the R.A.M.C., affording facilities for their instruction 
during the year. Possibly they would have to be paid 
to make it worth their while to come up. 


12409. I do not know whether you have had much te 
do with bearer companies ?—Not in this campaign. I 
know the organisation of a bearer company, but I do not 
think I could offer any evidence of importance with regard 
to that. 


12410. Have you any observations to make with regard 
to the system as to the supply of medical stores and equip- 
ment to a hospital? You have to apply now to the 
Ordnance Department and to the A.S.C., and so forth ?— 
For certain articles to the Ordnance Department, and for 
other articles to the A.S8.C. 

12411. Do you think that could ‘be improved by letting 
the Army Medical Department supply all the things neces- 
sary except food and clothes themselves ?’—Practically 
that is so at present. At present there is something 
which is rather absurd, viz., that we have 'to go to the 
Ordnance Department for (bed-pans, which we might get 
from the medical stores. 


12412. It was with reference to points like that that IT 
was asking whether you had any suggestions to offer as 
to the Medical Department having more control over what 
I may call medical necessaries and equipment ?—No, F 
have not. 

12413. I da not mean clothes for the personnel, but 
clothes for the sick, changes of clothing for a sick man 
when he comes in in his khaki and so forth ; do you not 
think you ought to have that as part of your own store ?— 
Undoubtedly it ought to be part of our medical arrange- 
ments. In war it ought to be possible for us to communi- 
cate direct with one of our own people at the base, who 
would collect these things, and send them to us, and then 
we could get them much more rapidly. 

12414. Could not even the head department in London, 
the Medical Department, as between itself and_ the 
Ordnance Department and the Quarter-Master’s and the 
Adjutant-General be more concentrated?—I think so, 
most certainly. 

12415. So that they could supply the base and the ‘base 
could supply the hospital direct ?—Most certainly. The 
less we have ‘to depend on other departments the better 
for ourselves, and the more rapidly we get things. 


12416. Are you aware of any objection to such an altera- 
tion ?—I am not in the least aware of any. 

12417. With regard to nurses; what is your opinion 
as to the desirability of having more nurses in our general 
and stationary hospitals?—I think we ought to have 
nurses wherever iit is necessary for them to be, and I do 
not think you can have too many of them—that is my 
experience. 

12418. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you think in this 
campaign the sick and wounded have suffered from want 
of nurses ?—I cannot go as far as that, but undoubtedly 
at Rondebosch, when we had only. ten or twelve nurses, 
at the beginning things were a little tight. We would 
have liked to see more Sisters about. The want was very 
rapidly supplied. I cannot say that anyone suffered 
specifically, because in our unit our men were particularly 
good men. We were one of the first to come out, and we 
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had a large number of our own 
of regimental orderlies. 


12419. Do you think the patients might have been 
better attended to, putting it mildly, if you had had more 
nursing sisters ?—Speaking generally throughout the cam- 
paign, if we had gone on having only ten or twelve 
nursing sisters, undoubtedly the patients would have 
suffered. Ten is the regulation number. 


people, but no admixture 


12420. In the same way, do you think the sick and 
wounded suffered from want of more trained orderlies ?~ 
I think probably they did. 


12421. You think probably the sick and wounded 
might have been dealt with better if they had had more? 
—Most certainly. 


12422. (Professor Cunningham.) Was it in the regi- 
mental orderly you saw the want of training, or in those 
who were drafted in? The R.A.M.C. orderly is pretty 
well trained, is he not ?—Very well trained. 


12423. And where a deficiency occurred in the way of 
training, it was more in those who were supplied when you 
ran short ?—Later in the campaign, but oddly enough I 
have had no experience of those men, because just as 
they came to us at No. 35 I went on to Springfontein. 
Those I took away were relieved by men of that kind who 
had just come out, I should say quite useless from the 
little I did see of them. We had a large number of St. 
John’s Ambulance men with us. 


12424. (Dr. Church.) How were you satisfied with 
them ?—I was very pleased indeed with them. They came 
to us knowing nothing whatever about hospitals. They 
had a general idea of first aid, but they were most willing 
and most anxious, very well conducted all through, and 
thoroughly reliable, and good men. 


12425. With regard to sanitation, is the P.M.O. of each 
hospital responsible for the sanitation of his hospital ?— 
Yes. 


12426. Has there been, to your Imowledge, at such 
places, for instance, as Bloemfontein, also a general sani- 
tarian appointed who has to supervise all the hospitals ? 
—I have had no experience of that. We were alone at 
Rondebosch, and we appointed a sanitary officer for the 
camp, one of our old captains, who did the work in 
addition to his own duty, and at Springfontein I ap- 
pointed a sanitary officer for the camp. 


12427. Do you not think where you have a large number 
of forces collected, and also several hospitals, that there 
ought to be a sanitarian appointed, distinct from the 
officers in command of the various hospitals ?—Yes, I do. 
There used to'be one, but he was abolished. The sanitary 
officer was abolished a few years ago. We have always 
had a sanitary officer in war until this campaign. 


12428. He is responsible for the sanitation, not only of 
the hospitals, but of the camp too?—Hé was attached 
to a division, and responsible for all the sanitary work of 
that division ; but we have no such officer now. 


12429. And that, in your opinion, is undesirable ?— 
Most undesirable. 

12430. (Professor Cunningham.) Do you draw your 
civil surgeons from two sources; first you have civilians 
who have had some military training with the Volunteers ? 
—A few. 


12431. And others have come to you without any mili- 
tary training ?—Yes. 


12432. Was there any difference ‘with regard to the 
usefulness of these different kinds of civil surgeons ?—TI 
cannot say that there was any difference in their usefulness, 
but it was easier to work with the Volunteers, because 
they had a little knowledge of what everything meant. 
They understood the reason for the various things 
which the other civil surgeons could not understand, or 
would not understand. 


12433. I asked the question simply because I wanted 
your opinion as to whether the Volunteer forces might 
not be used as a training school for civil surgeons, who 
might come out in times of war ?—Yes, but the Volunteer 
Service could hardly help us in general hospitals. I 
think they ought to be sent to large general hospitals, 
or large general hospitals utilised at manoeuvres on 
Salisbury Plain, and thus they would get to understand 
the meaning of our work. 


12434. In other words, Volunteer surgeons should be 
required to go into training?—Most certainly, and 
attached to us. 
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12435. So as to act as a sort of reserve ?—Yes; not 
attached to the regiments, but attached to us. 


12436-7. (Dr. Church.) It has been suggested that it 
would be desirable to have a layman administrator of 
general hospitals ?—Anyone who suggests a thing of 
that kind must be absolutely ignorant of the conditions 
existing in general hospitals. I know that the evidence 


(Lhe witness withdrew.) 


Nursing Sister Bscumr, called; and Examined. 


(During the examination of this witness, four other nursing sisters, Sisters Hammron, McCarruy, 
McGowan, and GREENHAM, were also before the Commission.) 


12438. (President.) I think you and the other four 
nurses who are present were all formerly in the London 
Hospital ?—Yes. 

12439. And were selected there to do work here during 
this war ?—Yes. 


12440. When did you land in South Africa ?—January 
10th. 


12441. What work were you put to do when you 
landed ?—We went to No. 1 General Hospital at Wyn- 
berg, with the exception of Sister Greenham, and she 
went to No. 5, Rondebosch. 


12442. What time did you arrive at that hospital ?— 
In the afternoon of the day after we landed. We stayed 
one day in Cape Town and one day on the ship in the 
docks. 

12443. Then you went to Wynberg ?—The next day. 

12444, And you commenced work there ?—The follow- 
ing day. 

12445. How long were you there ?—I was there four 
months, until the 11th May. 


12446. Will you tell me how you found things there 
when you commenced work?—I think everything was 
as well as it could be, at Wynberg, No. 1 General Hos- 
pital. The work was not very pressing while we were 
there. The first part of the time it was distinctly light. 
We found everybody willing to get us whatever we 
found necessary for our patients, and they helped us as 
much as possible. 


12447. Did you find the sick and wounded there very 
well looked after ?—I think they were as well looked 
after as they could be. 


12448. You do not think there was any cause of com- 
plaint at that hospital ?—The first part of the time the 
night orderlies were insufficient, but that was re- 
arranged, and after that worked admirably. They had 
a staff for night duty, about a month after we got there, 
but up to then they had been having relays of the men, 
who worked in the day as well as night, and were not as 
wide awake at night as they should be. 


12449. Do you think the sick and wounded suffered at 
all from that ?—I think the night Sisters had more to do 
—in going round and seeing that they were at work. 


12450. It threw some work on the staff then, but it 
did not affect the sick and wounded ?—I do not think so. 
I never heard of them coming to any grief through it. 


12451. Did you find any deficiencies in the appliances 
for the sick ?—Not at No. 1 General Hospital. 


12452. Did you see anything while you were there of 
Mrs, Dick Chamberlain?—I saw a good deal of Mrs. 
Chamberlain. I was in the officers’ wards, and she was 
there a good deal. 


12455. We know that she was excluded from that 
hospital ?—After some time she was. 


12454. Do you know whether there was any cause for 
it?—I really could not tell you what the cause was. I 
do not know anything beyond perhaps that she was not 
quite as tactful as she might have been. She visited the 
hospital, and seemed to think the whole place belonged 
to her. I think that was what annoyed people more 
than anything else. 


12455. Did she interfere with the care of the men?—1 
have no personal knowledge of it. I could not say from 
my own personal experience. 


12456. (Dr. Church.) Were the articles and gifts that 
she made to you really very useful %—Very useful 
indeed. We had a great muny things from her we 
should not have had any other way, such as feather 
pillows and things of that kind ; but she was not tactful 
and she annoyed a good many people by that. 


12457. (President.) Then you came on to No. 8 
xeneral Hospital Yes. 
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has been given, but all I can say is, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to do it. Our work is professional 
work. 


(President.) I think I am interpreting the feelings of 
my colleagues when I say that we desire to thank you 
specially for your evidence, which strikes us as being 
very valuable. 


12458. What time of the year was that?—We got 
there on the 15th May. 


12459. Was there great pressure there at that time? 
—There was. 


12460. Were you attending the marquees ?—Yes. 


12461. Did you ever go to the bell-tents?—I never 
saw them at all. 


i2462. How were things in the marquees when you 
arrived there /—They were all crowded. There were eight 
beds in each marquee with very little space in between. - 
A great many of the men were hopelessly ill, and we 
had not sufficient orderlies, and what we had, of course, 
were mostly untrained. We had a good many St. John’s 
Ambulance men who worked very hard, and did their 
best for all the patients. But most of them were very 
young. I had two boys, one about 19 and the other 20. 
I am only speaking from my own experience. They | 
worked very hard indeed, and as soon as they learnt 
what was wanted they tried their best to do it. 








124635. Did anything else strike you in regard to that 
hospital Two things struck me; one was that one had 
not sufficient utensils for the use of the patients, and 
the other was that we had a great insufficiency of bed ; 
linen. There was a great deal of linen there, but it 
apparently was not possible to get it washed. It used | 
to remain there a long time in an unwashed condition 
outside our tents. For ten days at a time I had not | 
sheets at all to put on some of the beds. 


12464. (Sir David Richmond.) How long did that 
state of matters exist /—The very worst of it was about 
a week or ten days when we had no linen at all in the 
tents, and I had very bad cases which, of course, re- 
quired a great deal. It was a tremendous press to get 
it. We wanted a very large supply. 


12465. (President.) Had you any lack of necessaries 
beyond the utensils you referred to ?—We had plenty of 
condensed milk, and that was about all. The con- 
densed milk was the thing we gave them, and we had 
plenty of that, bat one day it ran out altogether. 


12466. In the marquees the patients were all on’ 
beds ?—Yes, every case was on a bed. 


12467. Did you in your marquee see the P.M.O. 
often ?—I did not. I saw him once inside my tents. 


12468. Once during the five weeks ’—Yes, inside the _ 
tents. 


12469. Did you find anything to complain of in the 
organisation so far as it affected the marquees? Did 
you find anything lacking in the way of control over the 
men or anything of that sort?—I think the orderlies 
were controlled as well as they could be. They were all 
working a great deal more than it was possible for any 
men to work properly. There was a little discontent 
from that naturally. 


12470. There was nothing that struck you as wanting — 
excepting utensils, fresh milk, and a want of sufficient 
orderlies ?—Those were the chief things, and the lack of © 
linen was terrible. 


_ 12471. In many hospitals they have to do without 
linen in time of war ?—Yes, in field hospitals always. — 
That is what they told us, but the linen was there. 


12472. What you call our attention to is that it was 
not washed ?—Yes, that it was not washed as quickly as 
it might have been. i 


12475. How about the cooking ?—The patients all had 
their food at the same time in the evening. a 


12474, There were some irregularities, were there ?— 
I do not think the patients got their food regularly. 
What they did have all came up at the same time in the 
evening. If they were ordered sago, arrowroot, or beef- 
tea, those things all came up at once. The rest of the 
day we got nothing but condensed milk. 
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12475. Did the men who had to take medicine have 
their medicine often delayed ?—Very often, because we 
could not get it from the dispensary. We gave all the 
medicines ourselves as far as was possible. The delay 
was very often in getting them, and we had to send 
again and again for them. 


12476. Were the wounded men able to have their 
wounds always dressed ?—I had no wounded; I had 
only enteric work all the time I was there. 


12477. Is there any other thing that occurs to you as 
defects in the hospitals ?—I cannot think of anything 
else. 


12478. (Dr. Church.) You have had experience of 
Wynberg. Quite apart from the pressure, do you think 
the organisation was as good at No. 8 as at Wynberg ?— 
It is very difficult to answer, the work was so entirely 
different there. We were all working as hard as we 
possibly could the whole day long, and one had hardly 
time to think about the organisation beyond the points 
which struck one as being connected with one’s own 

work. 


12479. (Sir David Richmond.) Was the discipline at 
No. 8 what it should have been among the orderlies and 
the whole camp ?—I should not say it was as good as No. 
1 General Hospital. 


12480. Was it as good as it should have been?—I 
think it could have been better. 


12480. (Professor Cunningham.) Do you know what 
provision they had for washing the linen?—I was told 
that the black women washed linen, and that the diffi- 
culty was in getting them to wash it. 


~ 
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12482. Do you believe there were difficulties in the 
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way of getting it washed ?—They said there were, and I gystop Becher. 


could not tell you more than what they told me wheu 
I complained. 


12483. Do you think they did everything they could 
to get it washed in time ?—Judging from the other hos- 
pitals I should say no, because other hospitals appar- 
ently could get the linen washed. 


12484. (President.) At the end of the five weeks where 
did you go?—I came up here. 

12485. Direct to Pretoria?—Yes. We were ten days 
on the journey. We were at Kroonstad for eight days 
but not working. 


12486. You did not see anything of the hospitals 
there ?—I walked into the Grand Hotel, but that was all. 


12487. You did not see anything useful to us?—No, 
I never went into the other hospitals. 


12488. Then you came here ?—Yes, I arrived here in 
the evening of the last day in June. 


12489. Where did you go to work when you arrived? 
—We were sent the next day to the Irish Hospital. 
They took us in there. The next day the Sister who 
came up with me was taken ill, and I stayed there a 
month nursing her. From there I went to the hospital 
I am working at now, No. 3 Model School. 

12490. What have you to say about that hospital?2— 
I think everything is as nice as it can be. 

12491. Since you have been in Pretoria have you 
noticed anything you think you ought to call our atten- 
tion to with regard to the care of the sick and wounded ? 
—No. I think everything has been done that could be 
done from our point of view. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Nursing Sister McCarruy, called; and Examined 


12492. (President.) You have heard Miss Becher’s evi- 
dence ?—Yes. 

12493. Do you agree with it, speaking generally ?—I 
agree with it entirely. 

12494. Is there any point which you desire to modify 
or in which you differ from her statements ?—I do not 
think so. 

12495. Perhaps there is something you might add to 
her testimony /—No, I do not think so. I was going to 
say that. I have worked with her entirely. We were 
at the same time at Wynberg, and we came up to Bloem- 
fontein together. 

12496. Your experience has been exactly the same as 
hers /—Yes, practically. 

12497. (Sir David Richmond.) You were at No. 8 also? 
—Yes. 


12498. (President.) Is there anything else you could 
usefully tell us in addition to what she said?—No. It 
was the utensils and linen that struck us most forcibly 
when we were there. 


12499. (Mr. Harrison.) Was there anything in the 
conduct of any of the staff of No. 8 Hospital that you 
noticed that you did not think was quite right at any 
time ?—No, I cannot say there was. 


12500. (President.) Did you often see the P.M.O. in 
et ts 1—No; I never saw him in the marquees 
at all. 


12501. Not during the five weeks you were there ?—No. 
I believe he did come through one of my marquees while 
I was on duty, but I was not there when he did so. I 
have seen him between the lines, but never in the mar- 
quees. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Nursing Sister GreznHAM, called ; and Examined. 


12502. (President.) Your experience, to a certain ex- 
tent, was the same, as to the places you went to, as Miss 
Becher?—Not quite. I went to No. 3 at Rondebosch 
imstead of going to Wynberg. 

12503. How long were you at Rondebosch ?—From 
January 11th to the end of March. 

12504. What was your experience of that hospital during 
thet time ?—It was excellently managed. 

12505. Did you see any cause of complaint of any kind? 
—No, none at all. The patients were well looked after, 
and everything you asked for you got as far as possible. 

12506. When you left Rondebosch where did you go 
to?—To Wynberg, No. 1. 

12507. How long were you there ?—Two months. 

12508. Was your experience so long as you were there 
the same as Miss Becher's?—Yes. I worked in the 
officers’ ward, and everything we wanted we had. 
ae Is there anything you wish to add ?—Nothing 
afall, - 

12510. Did you see anything of Mrs. Chamberlain ?— 
No. I did not see her ai all. 

12511. You agree with Miss Becher’s evidence, do you? 
—Yes, in everything as to Wynberg. 

12512. Where did you go to from there?—To No. 9, 
Bloemfontein. We arrived on June 4th: 

12515. What was your experience of No. 9?—The 
patients were well looked after when I was there. We 
had plenty of men and everything was very straight, and 


being daily got straighter. Colonel Burns had just 
got there, and he was rapidly improving the hospital! in 
every way. 


12514. You arrived there just after Colonel Barrow 
had left ?—Yes, I believe a few days. 


12515. You saw the condition there when you arrived? 
—There were enough Sisters and orderlies. We had one 
orderly in each marquee for eight patients. The patients 
were too crowded. I was only there a little over a fort- 
night, but by the end of that time the patients had been 
reduced to five in a marquee. 

12516. Did Colonel Burns improve it?—Yes, very 
much indeed. Every day he came and asked us what we 
wanted, and if he could help us he would. He was always 
amongst the marquees—every day we saw. him two or 
three times. 

12517. Did that hospital strike you as being well 
managed under Colonel Burns ?—It struck us it was a 
hospital getting into good order under his charge. 


12518. (Dr. Church.) Did you often see the P.M.O. in 
your marquees ?—He was constantly in. Every two or 
three days he came to mine, and he was always visiting 
them. 

12519. Was there a lack of necessaries in that hos- 
pital ?—Yes ; for the first few days I was there we were 
short of utensils, but they were got towards the end of 
my time. 

12520. (President.) Did you lack anything else? Could 
you get fresh milk ?—About three pints for forty patienis. 
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12521. Your experience is, perhaps, similar to other 
experience given to us—some of the patients did not lke 
tinned milk ?—Some did not like it at all. 


12522. Were you able to give fresh milk to those 
patients ?—Not always, but towards the end of the time 
we got three or four pints for every forty patients, and 
we gave it to those who could not take the tinned. 


12523. Was there anything else that you noticed ?/— 
The administration of food was rather bad. It all came 
up together, as it did at No. 8. 

12524. Did the patients get either their food or their 
medicines as regularly as they should have done ?—The 
Sisters were responsible for the medicines. The food 
used to come up altogether in the afternoon, beef-tea, 
arrowroot, and sago, and the patients had to eat it 
quickly, because there were not enough mugs or basins 
to put it in. 

12525. They did get the medicines regularly ?—Yes. 

12526. Do you know what the difficulty with the food 
was due to?—The mistake was to send it up altogether. 
There was no way of warming it, so that the patients had 
either to take it then or leave it until it got cold. 

12527. Did not they get the morning food ?—They got 
only milk in the morming. Those on rations got bread 
for breakfast and meat for dinner. 


(The witness 


Nursing Sister McGowan, 

125356. (President.) Your experience has been the same 
as Miss Greenham’s /—Exactly the same, with the excep- 
tion of Rondebosch. I did not go there ; I went straight 
to Wynberg. 

12537. You have heard the evidence which has been 
given by the other Sisters with regard to Wynberg. 
Have you anything to add to that ?—No, nothing at all. 
I could not say anything. We had everything we wanted 
at Wynberg. 

12538. Did you see Mrs. Chamberlain?—I saw her 
sometimes. I did not see her very often. I do not think 
Isaw her more than half a dozen times altogether. She 
used not to come so much to the huts. I was with the 
men, and she spent most of her time up with the officers. 

12539. You were not there ?—No, I was not there then. 
I only saw her very rarely. She came round with cigar- 
ettes and things like that for the men. 

12540. (Sir David Richmond.) Did she ever give 
cigarettes without your authority ?—I think she used to 
give cigarettes because she used to come as a rule when 
we were not there; she always made a point of coming in 
the afternoon. 

12541. She gave cigarettes then?—Yes, without our 
knowing. 

12542. Was that good for the patients ?—Not at all— 
not for some of them. They used to put them away. 
There were lots of men who could not smoke them, and 
did not smoke them. Still, she used to give them cigar- 
ettes without asking my permission anyhow. 

12543. (President.) Without the approval of the medi- 
cal officer ?—I think so. 


12544. (Sir David Richmond.) And other things ?—I 
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12528. They get their breakfasts and dinmers regu- 
larly ?—Yes, quite regularly. 

12529. It was the evening only?—It was the bad dis- 
tribution of food. They sent too many things together to — 
those on fever diet. Many of the fever diet patients had 
arrowroot ordered for them, sago pudding, and light things 
like that, and they used to be sent up altogether about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and we had mot enough 
basins to put them all] in. 

12530. The food arrived properly, but there was a diffi- 
culty of distribution ?—Yes. 

12531. Owing to lack of utensils ?—Yes. 


12542. Since you have been here has your experience 
been the same as Miss Becher’s?—Yes, entirely. I have 
been with her all the time. 

12533. (Sir David Richmond.) At No. 9 General Hos- 
pital you very often received large convoys of sick and 
wounded. Had you any difficulty in taking great 
numbers in, and finding blankets for them?—None at 
all when I was there, because there were only about 800 — 
patients in when I first arrived, and there had been as 
many as 1,700 there. 

1254. And the blankets were all there?—Yes, plenty 
of blankets. 


12535. (President.) You did not go to the bell-tents ¢— 
Not ait all. 


withdrew.) 
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cannot say that I found her giving other things to my 
patients without my permission. 


12545. (President.) But she did give cigarettes ?—Yes. 
Most of the time I was in the ward where it did not 
really matter whether she gave them things or not—the 
surgical ward. She used to go in and give the patients — 
things. I think she used to give them entirely on her — 
own responsibility. 

12546. Without consulting anybody ?—Yes. 


12547. And the rest of your experience has been like 
that of Miss Greenham?—Yes. From Wynberg I went 
to No. 9, and my experience was exactly the same as 
hers there; in fact, we found everything getting into 
order. Really the patients had everything I think they 
could have. There was just that want of utensils. 
They only had one mug each. 


12548. You saw Colonel Burns 1—Yes, every day. 


12549. He supervised matters very carefully ?—Yks, 
very carefully indeed ; he looked after everything very 
thoroughly. He used to go every day into the tents, I 
think. I had one or two rather bad tents, and he was 
there every day. 


12550. And at Pretoria your experience has been the 
same as Miss Greenham’s?—Yes. There is nothing to 
complain of here at all; it is excellent. 

12551. (Dr. Church.) Your impression was that a good 
deal of improvement had been needed at No. 9?—From 
all I heard it had been. From all I can hear it was im- 
proved since I was there, because we had eight beds in 
vach marquee when I got there. 


12552. The pressure was becoming less?—Yes, and 
they cleared out the cases. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Nursing Sister Hamizron, called; and Examined, 


12553. (President.) Was your experience the same as 
Miss Becher’s throughout ?—Not quite. I remained at 
Wynberg for five months, and when I arrived at Wynberg 
for No. 1 I went on night duty immediately, 


12554, Have you anything to tell us which would add 
to Miss Becher’s evidence or differ from it in any way as 
to your experience at Wynberg ?—We had great difficulty 
at first with night orderlies. They used to come on 
duty for four hours, and they worked all day as well. They 
had what they called reliefs. We were continually going 
round keeping them awake. They could not be left. 
For instance, I had an orderly in an amputation case 
where there was likely to be hemorrhage, and I went 
round twice and found him asleep. We were constantly 
Tunming round to keep the orderlies awake. "That was 
the great difficulty at first. Afterwards it was greatly 
improved, because they put the proper staff on when we 
complained about it. hey put night orderlies on, and 
ae! remained all night, and did not go on day duty at 


12555. The orderlies at the commencement were a little 
overworked ?—Yes ; they could not keep awake; they 
were really tired out. 

12556. But that was! 
we complained about it. 


_ 12597. Were you always on night duty all the time ?— 
No, I was on night duty for seven weeks. 


12558. When you were not on night duty did 
y you see 
Mrs. Chamberlain '—Yes, I saw her frequently. She 
came into my huts on several occasions in the afternoon 
when I happened to be on orderly duty. 


12559. Did she ever to your knowledge give things to 
the patients without your permission ?—Yes; she used 
to go round and give them oranges. ; 

12560. To patients who ought not to have had them ?— 
I do not know to whom she gave them, but afterwards she 
did not give them, because she sent an orderly round 
with them, and gave them to a Sister. At first she sent. 
them round on her own responsibility. 


remedied ?—Yes, very soon when 
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12561. Without consulting the medical officer 2—Yes. 


12562. Without consulting the nurses?’—The nurses 
did not know anything about it; she used to come in 
their off-duty time in the afternoon. She was very good 
to the patients. She gave them wool and needlework, 
and cushions and pillows, and all sorts of things. 

12565. Perhaps not always judicious, in your opinion ? 
—TI do not know that. 

12564. There was a friction between her and the 


Sisters, I understand?—There was something, I be- 
lieve; I do not know what it was. 


©) by ber 
old 


12565. Then, after you left Wynberg, where did you 
go?—I came to Bloemfontein. I \was only in Bloemfon- 
tein for a week. 

_ 12566. Did you attend any hospital there ?—Yes, I was 
in No. 8 the last week in June. 

12567. Was your experience after that the same as Miss 
Becher’s ?—I was there a short time, and it was late; 
everything was all right. 

12568. Then you came on here ?—Yes. 


12569. And your experience here has been the same? 
—Yes, everything has been very nice here. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. H. A. Gwywnt, called; and Examined. 


12570. (President.) I believe you were with’ Lord 
Methuen’s force, and also with Lord Roberts on his 
advance /—Yes. 


12571. Acting as correspondent to Reuter’s Agency ? 
—Yes. 


12572. Does your experience as to matters concerning 
the sick and wounded commence with Lord Methuen’s 
advance ?—At Magersfontein, that was the first fight I 
was with Lord Methuen. 


12573. Will you tell us what struck you from your own 
observation with regard to the care of the sick and 
wounded during Lord Methuen’s advance?—iI joined 
Lord Methuen at Modder River, a few days before the 
Battle of Magersfontein. Of course, it was part of my 
duty to look into the Medical Department as well as any 
other department. I looked upon the Battle of Magers- 
fontein as a pattern for the way in which things should be 
done in regard tto the wounded. The fight started at a, 

uarter to four inthe morning, I think it was, and we havi 

is terrible disaster, and lost 800 men in the Highland 
Brigade practically in twenty minutes. Although the 
organisation of the Highland Brigade was only that of a 
brigade, and, of course, it was not prepared for such a 
huge massacre as that right off, yet they did magnificent 
work. That same evening two hospital trains were in, 
and one train was filled up that same evening, although 
the distance from where they fell to the train was about 
seven miles. They established a field hospital in the rear 
of the Guards Brigade, and the whole thing was done in 
the finest way I have ever seen anything done. I have 
seen other campaigns, of course, and foreign armies too, 
but I never saw anything so splendidly done as that par- 
ticular thing. A great many men, of course, were left out 
all night. That could not be helped, because we could not 
find men who had fallen some way away from the main 
body ; but, taking it all round, I never saw anything so 
fine in the whole of my life. ‘So far as the devotion of the 
medical officers on the field was concerned it was almost 
stupid, because they risked their lives times out of 
number. When everyone was lying down you would 
fldsniy see a man get up and walk along the line, 
and wherever he went you would see the bullet spots. 
He attended the men, and then went back again to his 
place. The devotion they showed that day was the 
finest thing I have seen in my life, and I have said so 
in my telegrams. 

12574. Will you tell us your experience after that? 
—After that we were two months at Modder River wait- 
ing for the general advance. There was a fair amount 
of enteric and sickness, but the hospital arrangements 
were very well done. I have never heard a single com- 
plaint at all during the time we were there. Of course, 
we were at the end of the railway, and we had every- 
thing we wanted, and there was no pressure on the 
railway. I may say that the thing was done as well as 
it possibly could have been done. I never heard a 
single complaint at Modder River, and I visited the 
hospitals there from time to time. _ 


12575. And you found they were well conducted ?— 
Yes. 

12576, And the men were well looked after ?—Yes, 
and perfectly content. We had some nursing sisters 
up there when we had the first case of enteric, and they 
appeared to be very much appreciated. Of course, the 
soldiers liked them, and they were looked after very 
well. Iam certain there is no cause of complaint at all 
with regard to Modder River. 


- 12577. That brings us to Lord Roberts’ advance 2— 
Yes. That took place at the beginning of the second 


week in February. Of course, it is impossible to my’ 


mind to dissociate the medical arrangements from the 
Army. It is part of the Army. In the march from 
Modder River to Bloemfontein you must remember 
that Lord Roberts’ original plan was to surround Cronje 
—— 3892. 
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and fight him there, either at Spitfontein or Magers- 
fontein, where we understood he was going to stay. 
We had just enough transport to perform that opera- 
tion, and perhaps move part of the way on towards 
Bloemfontein where there were other roads from 
Orange River, and also from Modder River itself. We 
could not take the direct road because it was in the 
hands of the Boers, therefore we only had enough trans- 
port to carry on this small expedition. Cronje fled, 
and the whole direction of the army was changed into a 
race after him. The transport, which was barely safii- 
cient for the needs of the army—in fact, it was not suffi- 
cient—had to do for that also, and everybody suffered, 
from Lord Roberts himself (who I know had to eat bis- 
cuits all the way down, and at Paardeberg) downwards. 
It was a long time before we could get any bread. 
Everybody suffered until we got round Cronje, and with 
the others the hospital suffered in the sense that the 
transport was insufficient. There was not suflicient 
transport for the sick. We did the best we could in the 
farm-houses. Paardeberg was one of the severest fights 
we had. I think our losses that day were very nearly 
1,000. I know we lost 1,500 in the whole ten days we 
were there. On the field the surgeons were splendid, 


as they always are, I think, on the field; they did. 


magnificent work. They established a hospital on the 
side of the river. The whole place was very foul, be- 
cause so many men were living in a small space, and we 
had frightful rains. Undoubtedly, everybody suffered 
there, and the wounded suffered, but I know that milk 
was brought whenever there was a cow captured—it was 
always sent into the hospital. Everybody did all they 
could in the army, from Lord Roberts down to the 
trooper who was out patrolling—they always thought of 
the wounded, and brought in cows or fowls, or eggs, or 
whatever they could. But there is no doubt they had a 
bad time at Paardeberg. I do not know whose fault it 
was, but the supplies were not properly done. The 
transport certainly was not sufficient, and the supplies 
were short. 


Then we moved on from Paardeberg and had a fight 
at Poplar Grove, which was nothing less than a flight. 
We surrounded the Boers, and they retreated. In order 
to take them on that retreat Lord Roberts pushed on 
about 30 miles in one day, counting our advance guard. 
Of course the men were a long way ahead of the trans- 
port. There were very few wounded that day, but there 
were sick, of course. The sick perhaps began then. 
They were sent by the empty convoys that were going 
back. As soon as we started them on the run we 
stopped at Poplar Grove for the transport; we had to 
stop there two days, and then we simply marched for 
all we were worth into Bloemfontein. The next fight 
was at Driefontein, where it was a very severe time. I 
believe there the wounded suffered more than at any 
action. We did not come within striking distance of the 
enemy till about 12 o’clock in the day. The position 
was taken by the bayonet just at night-fall, and it was 
very difficult to find the wounded. It was a big expanse 
of country over which they fought. Although I had 
been over the field myself I cou’d not tell the next day 
where the different actions had »een; I was quite lost. 
I think about 50 per cent. of the wounded men lay out 
that night, although the surgeons were out all night 
long. It was General Stephenson’s brigade which was 
encaged. The Guards’ Brigade came up, and they lent 
their surgeons, and everybody did the best they could. 
The wounded in that fight were lying in a very small 
farmhouse at Driefontein. I daresay they had very 
little comfort, but it was absolutely necessary I think, 
and no one could do more; there was nothing more to 
be done. We had to take Bloemfontein quickly, and 
the wounded suffered like the rest. Then we arrived 
at Bloemfontein. On the march from Modder River 
up, I do not suppose there was one day that the men 
got full rations. In some cases the horses had quarter 
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rations, and the transport mules had none at all; they 
simply picked up what they could on the veldt. We 
simply made this dash on to Bloemfontein, which was 
necessary in the interests of the army, and from the 
military point of view, and everybody suffered, and 
everybody had to suffer. We could not have done it 
otherwise, in my opinion. Then we got to Bloemfon- 
tein, and the hardships on the march began to tell, 
and, of course, we had this epidemic of typhoid. In order 
to understand the difficulties of the task at Bloemfontein 
you must remember the way we came was cut off again ; 
the railway was cut, and unless Grobler had moved away 
from the railway, which he did, we should have had to 
retreat—we should have had to leave Bloemfontein and 
retreat south. We all knew that, and everybody was in 
a great state of anxiety until the railway was repaired, 
and Grobler luckily went east towards Dewetsdorp. We 
were in Bloemfontein with nothing at all. Ten days 
after we arrived in Bloemfontein we only had three days’ 
reserve. The reason I mention the army part is that I 
do not think you can dissociate it from the medical part. 


12578. The army suffered, including the sick and 
wounded ?—Yes, they suffered with the army, but to a 
less extent, because they were looked after. We were 
there without any food at all. If the Boers had broken 
the line behind us again and got astride the line we shoulé 
have had to retreat, even if they had mended the line. It 
was Lord Roberts’s bounden duty, I consider, to have at 
least a big supply of food, a huge supply at Bloemfontein 
sufficient to send out columns wherever he looked, because 
he was always obliged to consider the possibility of the 
line being cut. 


12579. We are not concerned with the military arrange- 
ments except so far as they throw light on the sick and 
wounded having to undergo suffering?—Yes. I wanted 
to point out that it was his duty to bring the reserves 
up; that was his duty as a general. 


12580. We quite realise that; we realise his duty to 
his army. As to food, I think we appreciate how the 
military exigencies acted upon the sick and wounded ?— 
Then, of course, I saw the sick and wounded during that 
part of the time, when they cut the Waterworks and we 
had the epidemic of typhoid. I did not go into.any par- 
ticular hospital, and I could not tell you the names of the 
hospitals. I had to do it as a matter of duty. I went 
into the Raadzaal Hospital and in the Volks’ Hospital, 
which seemed to be excellently done. I went intoseveral 
of the field hospitals, and I spoke to the patient’. Being 
a civilian with the army, and many of them knowing me, 
they all spoke to me much more freely perhaps than 
they would to am officer. They all told me that they 
were lhaving a bad time, but they said every attention was 
being paid to them that was possible. In one case a man 
told me that the orderlies were particularly good ; he said 
he saw one orderly stay all night long with his hand in 
a sick man’s hand, because the sick man was afraid of 
being left alone although he was in the tent. Altogether 
the general tone of the private soldiers was that they 
had been treated remarkably well. The lowest soldier 
realised how he had to suffer with the army, although he 
was wounded or sick. From what I saw myself I must 
say I thoroughly agree with the private soldiers’ opinion. 
There were cases where they suffered. For instance, 
tents could not be got up. We had to get up tents, and 
im some cases we did not have enough tents, but I do not 
know of any single case where sick men were not under 
canvas as soon as they were sick. Of course, ag you know, 
tents are bulky things to bring up and very difficult to 
get. With regard to milk, I seldom see a patient out here 
but one of the things they say is that they had no milk. 


12581. We have had a great deal of evidence about that. 
We have been in Bloemfontein taking evidence. Are you 
aware of any milk which was available which was not 
commandeered ’—TI know that I myself and many officers 
es mot Fee 3 we ue not get a permit bevause it 
given to the hospitals. At eve | e 
to the milk has bork enter eae (oA Sep iad 


12582. And it wag in, Bloemfontein 2—Y 
eee te eee Boers hid their cows, fee he 
mus. You could not get milk; it was impossibl - 
cause I tried to get it myself. At Bloemfontard rit ie 
oe ae ak: a ess T was out a good deal from 

» and it struck me we thi > Vv 
fairly well done under the oirdomstanves, dase think 
ee is any blame to be attached to the medical authori- 
‘les. Of course, I do not know the minutiee of the hos: 
pital arrangements; T only go by what the men told me 


12583. Then you were on the advance from there on to 


In private 
and perhaps they had 


‘he said was all rotten. 
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Kroonstad and Pretoria?—Yes ; I came straight on here 
with the Headquarters. 


12584. Your experience is very much the same as what 
you have described as existing on the march to Bloem- 
fontein?—Yes, except that at Kroonstad the circum- 
stances were still more difficult. There was a hospital in 
the Town Hall. My white servant was ill, and I sent 
him to hospital. When I went to see him there was no 
doctor. A doctor came in to take the temperatures, and 
do ordinary little things that a doctor does; but there 
was no doctor resident there for the first day and a-half. 
Apparently it was a mistake which was rectified directly 
it was known. J know because I reported it myself, and 
it was at once rectified. It was owing to a mistake as 
to who had charge of the hospital. I know in one case a — 
surgeon who had nothing to do with the hospital at all 
came there; he happened to be ordered to report him- 
self to the cavalry at some place outside, and he stayed 
there on his own account without orders. There the 
men were very well treated. They had milk. That was 
the only case I have seen that I know of personally in © 
which there was anything like neglect. It was explained 
to me, and I reported it at once, and it was at once recti- — 
fied, but for a day and a-half there was not a doctor in 
that hospital, which. seemed to belong to nobody. It was — 
nobody’s hospital. I think it was the Town Hall, but 
the men were perfectly comfortable there, and they had 
food; they had an orderly and food, but they did not 
have a doctor for a day and a-half. 


12585. Do you know how that occurred ?—I was told 
that the hospital was ordered by a layman—by one of the — 
officers—an officer who stated that the men were to be 
put in there, and never notified the medical authorities. 


12586. (Professor Cunningham.) It was only used for 
a very short time ?—Yes. 


12587. It was found to be unsuitable ?—Yes. 


12588. (Sir David Richmond.) The doctor not being 
there was an accident in administration ?—Yes, that was — 
how it was explained to me. It was remedied imme-— 
diately it was known. j 

12589. (President.) Then you went on to Pretoria?— — 
Yes. 

12590. Then I suppose you experienced much the same 
during that advance ?—From Kroonstad up, of course, we 
came into such big towns as Vereeniging and Johannes- 
berg and Pretoria; they had a good number of houses — 
there which were utilised. With regard to the medical 
arrangements, of course I paid particular attention to — 
them when I heard there was a fuss being made about — 
them. I looked into things, and found everything was — 
very well done indeed. Of course, I was only a short — 
time in Johannesberg. I came on with the advance. ; 

12591. In fact, the times were not so oppressive for 
the army, including the sick and wounded, after Kroon- 
stad ?—No. After Kroonstad we had the railway pretty 
near us all the way up. "g 

12592. The bad times for the army, including the sick 
and wounded, were those you have mentioned ?—Yes. 

12595. At Pretoria there is nothing which has come to! 
your notice?—No, nothing at all. I have looked into 
things. I have not heard a single complaint. Of course, 
I have heard individual complaints of individual men 
sometimes, just the same as I have heard of individual © 
complaints of men against officers in a very fine regi- 
ment, but when I have gone through them I never found _ 
there was any reason for them. I do not know whether I 
might be allowed to make a suggestion. I travelled up — 
part of the way with Mr, Burdett-Coutts; in fact, he 
came with Mr. Beresford, another correspondent, and 
myself, for three or four days until he left. I must say 
I was not a bit surprised to hear of this hospital scandal, — 
as it is called, because on the way up he gave me the © 
impression that he was absolutely determined to find 
fault with something. First of all he found fault with. 
the trains, and then with the scouting of the army, which 

Then he said the generals did 
not know their duty. At last he got at Kroonstad on to 
this very same hospital which I have mentioned. He 
seemed to me from conversation to have a personal ani- 
mosity against Lord Roberts in some extraordinary way. 
He was always saying that when he got home—— 

12594. I do not know that it falls within our province 
to investigate Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ personal reasons. — 
He is not here, and I think perhaps we had better not 
pursue that ground. It does not occur to me that it im 
advisable. Of course we have to take it, because you — 
suggest 1t casts light upon his evidence, but we are only — 


concerned really with Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ own personal 
experience ?—Yes. S 




























(The witness withdrew.) 
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Major-General Sir Witrt1am Nicuotson, called ; 


12595. (President.) You are the Director of Trans- 
port ?—Yes. 

12596. You have had great experience in matters of 
transport /—Yes, generally speaking. I have never had 
anything to do particularly with transport. I have 
been on the general staff of the army in India for a 
great many years. I am Adjutant-General in India. 


12597. The first question I want to ask you about’ is. 


field hospitals. Is there any military reason why a field 
hospital should not have its own means of transport? 
—I¢ has its own means of transport. 


12598. What do you mean by that ?—A certain scale 
of transport is laid down for it by regulation, just as 
transport is laid down for every other unit by War 
Office regulation. 


12599. Do you mean to say that they have the com- 
mand of their own mules and horses and wagons 
entirely at their own command ?—The transport in this 
campaign has been divided for matters of convenience 
into what we may call general army transport and 
technical transport. Technical transport consists of 
vehicles—for examples the Hngineers, Artillery, and 
medical units which have certain transport peculiar to 
them, namely, ambulances and water-carts—those are 
two things they consider technical units, and are always 
provided by themselves. The mules are provided by 
me, but that is practically their own property, and 
always sticks to them. The remaining transport con- 
sists of Scotch carts and mule-wagons which are called 
in this country buck-wagons. Both for bearer com- 
panies and field hospitals there is a certain proportion 
laid down by regulation. We had to cut down this 
transport, as no doubt the Commission knows, on the 
march between the Modder and Bloemfontein, but when 
we left Bloemfontein they got their full amount of this 
other transport, that is to say the general army trans- 
port as well as their technical transport, and that 
transport has remained with them up to the present 
time. In a very few cases when they have been at a 
station such as Kroonstad or Johannesberg or here, the 
medical officer in charge of the bearer company or the 
field hospital may say, “I do not want so many wagons ; 
I will return them to the Director of Transport.” They 
are returned for the time being, but if he is mobilised 
again, and has to go on again he simply says, “I want 
the wagons back,” and I give them back. But that has 
hardly ever happened. From Bloemfontein up to this 
place, and throughout all the operations I have never 
taken them away from them. It has only been taken 
away in a few cases when it was at their own request. 


12600. Take a field hospital; it has to convey its 
personnel, its tents, its medical stores, its sick and 
wounded, its blankets, waterproofs, etc., and a certain, 
amount of necessaries for the care of the sick and 
wounded ?—Yes. 

12601. Do the medical officers have under their own 
control the mules or horses necessary to convey all that ? 
—Absolutely. They have got a native establishment 
and a European establishment for the amount of trans- 
port that is given. For example, each bearer company 
is given its regulated proportion, which is 10 ambu- 
lances, 2 buck-wagons 1 Scotch cart, and 2 water- 
carts. That is its full transport. It has that, and has 
had it throughout, since we left Bloemfontein. 


12602. (Mr. Harrison.) That is technical transport, 
is it not?—No; ambulances and the water-carts are 
technical—ambulances 10 and water-carts 2. The 
general army transport which they get is 2 buck-wagons 
and 1 Scotch cart. Similarly, a field hospital gets 4 
buck-wagons and 2 water-carts. That is all that the 
bearer company gets. The water-carts are technical 
equipment. But, as a matter of fact, I know what 
extreme difficulty these medical officers would have if 
they had not this under their control, and throughout 
these operations they have been given a perfectly free 
hand in keeping it. I have never taken it away from 
‘them. Of course, with regard to the ambulances it is 
the business of the P.M.O.—no doubt it is a cumbrous 
procedure—to “indent” on the Ordnance for the ambu- 
lances, and to “indent” on me for the mules and harness ; 
but, as a matter of fact, I provide him with the mules 
whenever he says they are bad, and when the harness 
is worn out I give him fresh harness, and when the 
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buck-wagon or water-cart is worn out I provide him 
with new ones. That is my business. 


12605. (President.) We have had a creat deal of evi- 
dence to the effect that field hospitals oat aig hot fe 
they had their own means of transport?—That is an 
absolute chimera; they have their own means of trans- 
port. I have my Assistant Adjutant-General, Major 
furze, who has dealt with all the details. The Com- 
mission would no doubt like to get his evidence on this 
subject, because it is a most absurd thing. I have 
read that detter from Sir William MacCormac in the 
“Times” the other day, in which he states what an 
advantage it would be to have their own transport. I 
can only say that they have had it, and since we left 
Bloemfontein I have not had a single complaint from 
any medical officer or from the P.M.O. or from his 
secretary on the subject. 


12604. (Dr. Church.) Has that not beén because they 
have had it?—Yes. But when it is said that the 
system is bad, I say, as a matter of fact, that they have 
had it, and they have made no complaint. 


12605. (Professor Cunningham.) Outside this war 
altogether what does the army medical man mean when 
he says he would be better off if he had his own trans- 
port?—I go on exactly the opposite principle. My 
experience leads me to directly the opposite conclusion. 
I say a medical officer is fully occupied with his own 
duties, so fully that he cannot look after his trans- 
port. For example, I will give you an instance. In 
the Terah campaign, where all the transport was pack 
transport, I was chief of the staff in the business. 
They had their mules, but they had no means of look- 
ing after the feeding of their mules; so much so that 
I appointed special officers to assist them in looking 
after their mules, because they were unable to get 
forage. Similarly, in this war the medical officers are 
so fully occupied that they neglect the mules, and they 
have greater casualties among their mules than any 
other branch of the service, simply because the medi- 
cal officer looks after the sick and wounded, and has no 
time and not enough establishment to look after the 
mules. Therefore what I have always advocated and 
advocate still, is that in each brigade for which 
they have a bearer company and field hospital, we 
should give the medical officers an officer, preferably 
an officer of the Army Service Corps, whose duty it 
would be to see that their transport is properly looked 
after and properly fed, to choose their camping 
ground, and look after all things of a general 
military nature, and to requisition on their be- 
half for all medical and ordnance stores that 
they require. For example, the senior medical officer 
would say, “I want so much condensed milk, and such 
and such ordnance stores.” The officer would be on the 
staff of the Brigadier-General commanding, and would 
at once take the necessary steps to get the things from 
the ordnance people, from the supply people, and from 
the transport people. 

12606. (President.) Do not you think the field hospital 
might want many things in a hurry, and that it would 
be much better if they could have them immediately 
available? You are suggesting that when they want 
milk or necessaries they should ask for them from 
some other officer of the force ?—They have to now. 


12607. I was suggesting that they should not—that 
they should have their own transport and carry their 
own things ?—I am not speaking here of the ordinary 


‘ supplies of medical things they carry in accordance with 


their equipment regulations, but these stores and so on 
get continually depleted, and the medical officer has 
then to go through a cumbrous business in getting it 
from the supply people and so on, whereas if he has 
what I call a special officer attached to these units in a 
brigade, that is to say to one bearer company and one 
field hospital, that officer’s business would be to carry 
out that admisistration, which is part of the medical 
officer’s duty at present; it would save him trouble. 


12608. He would replenish nose things which were 
deplenished ?—Yes, and also look after the transport and 
encampment ground and the men whe have to pitch the 
camp and strike the camp. That, curiously enough, was 


- the system when I entered the service thirty years ago. 


There was a department for it, but when they started 
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the Control Department in the year 1870, or something 
of that sort, that was abolished. But they found the 
necessity of it a great many years ago, and had that de- 
partment, and afterwards abolished it. 


12609. (Mr. Harrison.) Your experience is that, al- 
though you have allotted to the Army Medical Corps 
their own transport, they are incapable of looking after 
it, and have to come to you for mules ?2—Yes, their 
casualties among the mules are excessive. 

12610. Would it be your opinion that, if they had to 
go further and look after providing their own stores of 
various kinds—I do not mean medical stores—rations 
and everything else, instead of going through the different 
departments, they would fail still more?—I do not say 
they would fail 

12611. They would have much more difficulty 7—Yes. 


12612. Your suggestion would be that there should 
be an officer attached to the Army Medical Corps /—An 
officer to each unit, to each brigade. 

12613. Who would relieve them of the difficulty of 
keeping them supplied with all they want ?—_Yes. 


12614. (President.) Do I understand it that through- 
out this war, except possibly, as I gather, on the advance 
to Bloemfontein, each hospital has had its own wagons 
and mules solely under its own control ?—Yes. Of course 
it has absolutely had that, but the wagons and mules, 
according to regulation, might have been removed from 
them, just as anything can be removed by order of a 
general officer. But they never have beem so removed. 


12615. You mean that, although theoretically they may 
not have had their own transport, inasmuch ag mules 
would be liable to be dealt with by the generals, prac- 
tically that has never been done ?—Yesx, that is so. It 
would all come under me, practically speaking, and I 
have never removed any. 





12616. (Professor Cunningham.) In the case of general 
hospitals and stationary hospitals they have no transport 
at all?—They never had it. They have given me the 
greatest trouble. They start all sorts of general hos- 
pitals, and we thave been very badly off for transport, 
but, of course, they come to me and say they want so 
many wagons. Then I have requisitioned and bought a 
sufficient number of vehicles for them, but I do not think 
they have ever been hard up for it. At Bloemfontein at 
first, owing to great difficultits in getting things up, they 
may have been rather short at first, but ever since then 
whatever they have asked for they have had. 


12617. The general hospitals actually have had some 
transport ?—They have had whatever they have asked 
for, with very few exceptions. At Bloemfontein it was 
impossible ; we could not get them. 


12618. (President.) We know that during this advance 
the transport has been cut down very greatly ?_Yes. As 
soon as we left Bloemfontein they have had their full 
amount ; it has not been cut down. 


12619. It was cut down by the General Order of Lord 
Kitchener* ?—From Bloemfontein onwards. 


12620. That Order was dated long before Bloemfontein ? 
—We got to Bloemfontein; then Lord Roberts told the 
P.M.O., Surgeon-General Stevenson, that in the for- 
ward march he would go with a full scale. We completed 
the full scale before the march began. 


12621. Do you mean to say that Lord Kitchener’s order 
of January was revoked in any way ’—Absolutely. 


12622. Was that by a General Order 1—No, not by a 


“General Order, because as far as I remember that Order of 


Lord Kitchener’s, about which we consulted Surgeon- 
General Wilson before it was issued, ceased the moment 
that Lord Roberts told Surgeon-General Stevenson that 
he would have the full equipment. Surgeon-General 
Stevenson came to me, and I took steps to get it up. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Major-General MAXWELL, called ; and Examined. 


12637. (President.) You are the Military Governor of 
Pretoria ?—Yes. 


12578. And have been so since ‘what date ?—Since the 
5th June. 


12039. Mr. Murray Guthrie in his evidence before us 
m London said there was a committee formed, which 
asked leave to have the Palace of Justice as a hospital 
and as a store. He said: “I understand this building 
has been refused before by the medical authorities as not 
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12623. (Sir David Richmond.) That was after you got 
to Bloemfontein ?—Yes. 

12624. You have told us that Surgeon-General Wilson | 
was consulted, but he protested, did the not ‘—He did not 
protest exactly. Of course, there was Lord Kitchener, 
Surgeon-General Wilson, and myself. They said, “We 
must move on; it is absolutely essential to move on for 
the relief of these garrisons.” Surgeon-General Wilson 


said, “We might be put in a great fix by it.” Lord 
Kitchener said, “ Well, you see, it has to be done.” Sur-_ 


geon-General Wilson said, “If it has to be done there is 
no help for it.” q 
12625. It was, in your opinion, a military necessity /— 
Yes. 
12626. Having regard to the nature of the operations ?— 
Yes. 


12627. And it had to be done ?—It had to be done. EF 
may mention that during that march from Modder to 
Bloemfontein the sick and wounded suffered very little 
reduction on this account. Up to Paardeberg, where we 
halted for some time catching Cronje, we were in com- 
munication with two bases of supply, namely, the Modder, 4 
and Kimberley. The consequence was, we were able to — 
send all the sick and wounded back with eonsiderable — 
rapidity to the hospitals at those places. Then it was 
only a five days’ march. yg 

12628. (President.) You had to send them in ox-wagons _ 
and not in ambulance carts?—As far as I can learn the 
ox-wagons are much preferable to those horrible ambu-— 
lances we have got—they are the worst ambulances I have 
ever seen. 


12629. Do you think the ambulances might be im-— 
proved ?—They are the most frightful things I have ever a 
seen. 

12630. We have all tried them and are very much of © 
your opinion. But this is rather new to a certain point — 
to us. After Bloemfontein the alteration was made at 
Lord Roberts’s personal direction ?—Yes. 7 


12651. The full number was up?—Yes. I venture again 
to lay stress on the point that if you give the medical _ 
officers more work to do in looking after things which are 
not of a medical nature they are liable to fail very much, — 
because they cannot look after them. We want people 
who have some knowledge of mules to look after mules, — 
and people who have some knowledge of supplies to look » 
after supplies. The medical.officer may be very good at 
it, but he may not. 

12632. (Professor Cunningham.) As a natural conse- 
quence of giving them transport they would have in some 
measure to reorganise in that direction ?—Yes. F 

12635. Seeing they have not their own transport and — 
the necessary organisation for it, you cannot expect them — 
to be able to take care of it under present conditions ?— 
As regards not having their own transport, it is just as — 
much their own transport as any other unit has its own 
transport. It is handed over to them, and I have never _ 
interfered with it at all except to give them fresh animals, — 
fresh harness, and fresh wagons whenever they say they 
are in bad order. 


12634. (President.) Then with regard to stationary hos 
pitals and general hospitals, they very often have to do a _ 
lot of convoying work, taking the wourtded from the _ 
stations and so forth, to the camp, and other work of that — 
kind; sometimes, not always, when they have wanted an 
pb uienas corps they have had to requisition for it?— 

es. 


12635. Do not you think that might be altered 2—That 
no doubt might be altered, but I have nothing in the world 
to do, curiously enough, with a stationary hospital. , 
_ 12636. We find that some stationary hospitals have had 
it?—That entirely rests with the P.M.O. He has to get 
the ambulances from the Ambulance Department, and he | 


simply has to ask me for the mules, and if he has asked 
for mules he has always got them. 


fitted for a hospital.” Then he is asked : ; 
know that as a fact?” and he says: “No, I only under- — 
stand that, but I would like you to enquire if that was the 
case, if you would ask the Governor of Pretoria, General 
Maxwell, who told me so.” Will you tell us what you — 
know about the Palace of Justice being asked for?—I _ 
think about the 12th June the hospitals were all crowded 
here, and Surgeon-General Stevenson came to me and 
asked me if there was any large building in the town suit- 
able for a hospital. We went together to look at the Palace 
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of Justice, and while I was there Sir William Thomson 
came in and said that his hospital wag full, and that there 
were patients lying on the ground, and asked me to pro- 
vide him with a building. I said: “I am just looking 
at this building with a view to its being turned into a 
hospital.” It was a new building, no furniture in it, 
and large big halls, and it appeared to me adaptable in 
every way for a hospital. Surgeon-Genera]l Stevenson 
looked at it, and he said that there was no ventilation. 
I said I thought we could arrange that there should be 
yentilation made. Then there were difficulties about water 
and light—neither were fitted, although it was not a matter 
of very great difficulty to put them in. Then I turned 
round to Sir William Thomson and asked him if he 
would undertake to turn it into a hospital. He said he 
would. Then I said that when we had fitted it out as a 
hospital we would hand it over to the Army Medical 
authorities. I thelieve subsequently Lord Roberts ar- 
ranged with Sir William Thomson he was to have sole 
jurisdiction over that hospital. Surgeon-General Steven- 
son did not actually refuse to have the hospital, but he 
made difficulties about the various things which were, of 
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course, necessary to put in. 
story. 


12640. All it comes to is that the Palace of Justice 
had been previously considered as a hospital by Surgeon- 
General Stevenson ?—Yes. 

12641. And that for various reasons he thought it would 
not suit ?—Yes. 

12642. And that afterwards, on being told the diffi- 
culties could be removed, he saw his way to its being 
utilised ?7—Yes. 

12645. That is the whole story ?—Yes, 


_ 12644. (Professor Cunningham.) The Surgeon-General 
Stevenson referred to is the P.M.O.?~Yes; not the 
P.M.O. of the Army, but the P.M.O. at Pretoria at that 
time. 


_ lzo+s. (Mr. Harrison.) He did not absolutely refuse 
it, but only for the moment ?—That is so. 
12646. (Professor Cunningham.) He merely pointed 


out the difficulties ?—Yes, which could easily have been 
overcome, and were. 


That; I think is the true 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Lieutenant Laneman, called; and Examined. 


12647. (President.) We know that you came out with 
the Langman Hospital?—Yes. 

12648. You had a great deal to do with tits being 
Lrought here ?—My father sent it out. 

12649. You ‘have accompanied that hospital ?—Yes. 

12650. Can you tell us shortly what was done with that 
hospital from the time you arrived ?- In the first place, 
what place were you sent to?—We went direct to Bloem- 
fontein. We were lhurried on very well, really; we 
wasted very littie time. 

12001. There was no delay ?/—No, considering the diff- 
culties of the rail. 

12652. (Pr. Church.) When did you arrive at Bloem- 
funtein /—On the 2nd April. 

12654. Will you tell us your experiences with regard 
to the work of that hospital at Bloemfontein ?—We got 
there at the beginning of the typhoid epidemic ; we got 
in for the worst of it. We really came out completely 
equipped for 100 ‘beds, everything absolutely complete 
as a stationary field hospital. On paper, in London, we 
were not allowed to bring nursing sisters, because we 
were intended to bé pushed on to the front. Of course, 
when we were sent to Bloemfontein it was the front, 
and remained the front for some long time. We applied 
for Sisters, realising how necessary they were, almost. at 
once, and had Sisters come to us. 


12654. (Sir David Richmond.) You got them when you 
asked for them ?—Yes. 


12655. At once ?—Yes. 


12656. (President.) How many were you equipped for? 
—100 beds. 

12657. You increased that, did you not?—We were 
given a building as well as a large cricket patch, which 
we were told would accommodate 50 more. Of course, 
our orderlies and everybody were practically untrained, 
because they could not give us any R.A.M.C. men at 
all, except Major MacMunn. We rather demurred, and 
told them we could not do them justice unless they gave 
us more equipment. 

12658. You got further equipment ?—They said they 


could not give us any more equipment, and would reduce 
our patients gradually to 100. 


12659. What was the greatest number you took ?—130. 
I subsequently wired home that more equipment was 
wanted very badly, and asked my father to send out 
more, which he did. 


ne That would take some time to arrive 2—_Yes, it 


12561. Were you able to look after the additional 
numbers ?—With the assistance of the nurses, yes. Of 
course, it was a very bad time—the typhoid was shocking. 
We stopped there. We could have come on probably 
about the end of May, only De Wet was playing with 
the line, and we did not get up till the end of June. 

12662. Dr. Conan Doyle was in your hospital for some 
time, was he not ?—Yes. 

12663. He says you were equipped for 100 men, and 
had 150?—The number we actually ‘had was 130 odd. 

12064. He said you had not beds or utensils enough 
to treat such a number properly ?—This is a copy of the 
letter the civilian element wrote and signed and sent 
to the P.M.O. It says: “We came out with personnel 
and equipment for 100. We have now 127. We have 
extreme pressure and the orderlies are in imminent 
danger of breaking down. We are prepared to make an 
effort and take in 150 if we ‘hhave six more trained nurses, 
and if we are provided with night-stools, mugs, pails, 
etc., for the extra 50 patients.” 

12665. Were not you able to look after that 127?—It 
was a push. 

12666. Still, you were able to do it?—We did it cer- 
tainly to the best of our ability. They were nearly alll 
typhoid cases. 

12667. Did they suffer ?—No. 


12668. (Dr. Church.) Did you ever refuse to take in 
any patients sent to you ?—At this time we saw we could 
not take in more than the number. 

12669. Were any patients ever sent up to your hos- 
pital, whom you refused, saying, “No; you aust go 
somewhere else” ?—No ; we did the best we could under 
the circumstances. 

[On the afternoon of this day the Commissioners in- 
spected the Palace of Justice Hospital, and Nos, 1, 2, 
and 3 Model Schools Hospitals. ] 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Field-Marshal Lorp Roserts, called; and Examined. 


12670. (President.) We wish to ask you a few ques- 
tions on matters of an important kind, and the first 
question I wish to ask you about is with reference to 
Order, and when I say Lord 
Kitchener’s Order, I mean his Order as Chief of the 
Staff—on the 29th of January of this year.* You know 
that that cut down the transport of the bearer company 
and of the field hospital very considerably Yes. Can 
you let me look at the Order ? 


12671. I will just mark the bearer company and the 
field hospital regulations. I daresay you do not bear in 
mind every detail, and therefore I can tell you what 
the ordinary allowance in the way of carriages was. 
For example, take a bearer company ; I find that the 
ordinary allowance for a bearer company 1n the way 
of wagons was four forage carts, one water cart, and ten 
ambulances ?—That is so. 


12672. If you will look you will see that that is cut 
down to two water carts and no forage carts at all ?— 
see; 

12674. From five wagons to two, 
ambulances to two ?—Yes. 

12674. Then if you will look at what § have marked 
as to the field hospital, you will see that the ordinary 
allowance of vehicles is one forage cart, one water cart, 
and four wagons, six in all. That is cut down to two 
water carts ?—Yes. 


and from ten 


(The Order was handed to his Lordship.) 


12675. That Order cut down the equipment of the 
transport of the field hospitals and the ambulances 
considerably 7—Yes. I know the reason for that. In 
the first place we had not sufficient mules for the re- 
gulation number of carts and wagons, and, secondly, 
we had not sufficient forage to take with us for our 
transport animals. 
horses for the cavalry and mounted infantry, and even 
that we had to reduce from the regulation 12lbs. per 
horse to 8lbs. The only thing we gave extra wag the 
water carts. We doubled them because I heard after 
enquiry that there would probably be a great scarcity 
of water. In fact, one of my greatest difficulties in 
starting was to find by what road we could travel to find 
water. We decided, therefore, to double the water 
carts, as we thought that was necessary. The other 
wagons we had to give up for the reasons I have already 
given. 


12676 I presume that Order was made in view of your 
going to relieve Kimberley ?—It was. Talking it over 
with Lord Kitchener at Cape Town, we settled that we 
must make certain reductions, and we did it in that 
way: 

12677. That was arrived at after consultation with 
the military authorities, you, of course, deciding the 
matter ?—Yes, I settled it. I was quite satisfied that 
it had to be done for the reason that I thought the force 
I considered necessary to take with me could net be 
provided with more transport than what is laid down 
in the Order. 


12678. Then came your advance to Kimberley and 
throneh Paardeberg to Bloemfontein ?—Yes. 
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12679. I think I am right in saying that undoubtedly: 
much suffering had to be borne on the march, both by 
the men who were not sick and wounded, and the men. 
who fell sick or were wounded during the advance ; can. 
you tell me the military exigencies which necessitated 
the sick and wounded having to endure, as they un-- 
doubtedly did endure, such hardships during that 
march ?—Yes. I will endeavour to show you the reason ~ 
why. It was entirely a matter of transport. We could. 
not take enough transport to meet the demands of the » 
sick and wounded because I considered it essential to- 
carry as much food as I could, and a sufficient amount 
of ammunition. Moreover, when I was starting from 
Modder River on the 12th February, I had no know- 
ledge of what would happen or how far I should have to- 
go. All depended upon what the enemy did after they 
knew of our movements. I started from Modder River, 
intending, of course, to relieve Kimberley—that was — 
my main object; but I could not tell whether the 
enemy’s force between Kimberley and Methuen at 
Magersfontein would remain there or not. I thought it 
would probably not remain when its line of communi— 
cation was threatened, and I said, “We must take all. 
the food we can.” Istarted with 12 days’ food for men, — 
and four days’ forage on ox-wagons. Unfortunately, — 
during the first day or two the enemy attacked and. — 
captured one of our convoys, reducing it by one-fourth, — 
so that we really had only nine days’ food. To carry : 

» 
, 
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even that almost every wagon had to be used, and I © 
was obliged to diminish everything else in proportion. — 
When we reached Jacobsdal we were able to open com- 
munication with Modder River by a shorter route, and. — 
to get food by that route as far as Paardeberg. At — 
Paardeberg I opened communication with Kimberley, — 
and obtained food from that place. We were thus able: 3 
to keep moving, but at times had to give the soldiers half — 
their biscuit rations, sometimes three-quarters; but I 
was always able to give them more than their rations of ~ 
meat, sometimes double. There were plenty of cattle, % 
and plenty of sheep. As regards the unfortunate sick ; 
we sent all we could from Paardeberg to Kimberley or i 
Modder River. We started from Paardeberg without ( 
any sick at all, and with no wounded. I am not aware P 
that there was much suffering or sickness on the march : 
from Modder River until we got to, or near to, Bloem- — 
fontein. Within four or five marches of that place we 4 
came to Driefontein, where we had a severe fight. The 
wounded had to be left there, as we could not take them ~ 
on with us. Some were placed in a farm, others in tents, — 
but I do not think there was any unusual suffering 
either to the sick or the wounded during their stay — 
there, or on their march to that place. 

12680. You mean in comparison with other cam- 
paigns ?—Yes. They were all carried either in the am- 
bulances or in wagons. Every day our wagons were: 
emptied of the food supplies, and we carried the sick 
and wounded on in the wagons thus emptied. I used — 
to see the men, and they said that in the wagons © 
they were as comfortable as, if not more 
comfortable than, they were in the ambulances. — 
We never had to leave a single man be 
hind during our advance from Paardeberg to 
Driefontein. We carried them all with us. At Drie- 
fontein we had so many men wounded—I think 200 to — 
300—that we left them in a farm, and they were kept 





a 
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thereeuntil I reached Bloemfontein. . About a week or 
ten days after we arrived at Bloemfontein we sent out 
ambulances and wagons for them, and brought them. 
in. I should certainly say there was no unusual suffer- 
ing of any sort by the sick or wounded between Paarde- 
berg and Bloemfontein. 


12681. I was rather thinking of the wounded having 
to go in ox-wagons. Of course, on a long march they 


would have to, going to Modder River or Kimberley ?—. 


Yes. When they were sent back to the base, as at those 
places. 


12682. In the first part of your advance I suppose 
you sent your sick and wounded back to Modder River 
or Kimberley ?—Yes, in wagons, and the wagons came 
tack from those places laden with supplies. 


12683. That was your only means of doing it ?—Yes, 
from Paardeberg. We could not carry them with us or 
leave them there. There was not a farm anywhere 
near the place, and therefore we could not leave them. 


12684. When you took Bloemfontein you were then 
able to bring in your sick and wounded ?—Yes, as soon 
-as everything was all ready there for their recepvon. 
We had left sufficient supplies for them at Driefontein 
for a certain number of days, and before that time was 
up, I sent ambulances, doctors, etc., back. Of course, 
we had left doctors with them, but we sent other doctors 
to assist in bringing them in. I saw them all come into 
Bloemfontein, and there was no unnecessary hardship 
—certainly no avoidable hardship. 


12685. As a military question, was it possible for you 
to have made that advance, and to have more ambu- 
lances, and more medical equipment, and more doctors ? 
—TI have endeavoured to explain that we started with a 
Minimum amount of supplies. If we had had more 
ambulances we should have been forced to have fewer 
days’ supplies. Every team of oxen was dragging a 
full wagon. The country was unknown, and I did not 
‘know when we should get to Bloemfontein, or the diffi- 
eulties that might have to be encountered on the road, 
or how many of the enemy we should meet. When we 
started we cut ourselves off from all means of com- 
munication, and my whole object was to be in the best 
‘fighting condition possible. I did all I could for the 
sick and wounded, but I had to keep the men who were 
in health fed, and to push my way on to Bloemfontein 
as fast as I could. 


12686. That was your first consideration?—Yes. I 
-was told that Kimberley could not hold out after the 
end of the month, and they even named a day, the 17th 
‘February, as the last day they could hold out. We 
started from Modder River on the 12th, and relieved 
Kimberley on the 15th. Then I had to reach Bloem- 
fontein. ‘ Of course I did all I could for the sick and 
wounded, but we had to look after the healthy men to 
‘be sure that we reached our objective. 


12687. When you got to Bloemfontein you had only 
a few field hospitals with you ?—Yes, we had the reduced 
field hospitals I have mentioned, namely, two per 
brigade. Of course, we had the field hospitals all right, 
but the ambulances were short. The establishment of 
medical officers was, I think, complete. 

12688. Field hospitals, of course, are never intended, 
care they, to be more than temporary hospitals to take 
eare of the sick and wounded until they can be sent 
down to stationary hospitals ?—Yes, till the patients are 
able to be sent to base or stationary hospitals. They 
are really meant for marching purposes, for taking 
people off the field to the nearest point where they can 
be looked after and retained until cured. 


12689. When you got to Bloemfontein, I gather from 
what. your evidence has been that your first object was, 
so far as the sick and wounded were concerned, to get 
buildings for them ?—Yes. 


12690. And we know the steps which were taken to 
get those buildings. It was suggested that churches 
might have been used for the purpose of hospitals ?—I 
‘know that it was suggested to me. 

12691. We have had evidence about that ?—I arrived 
at my decision that the churches were not worth taking 
after I had thoroughly inspected them. They were 
not sufficiently capacious to warrant our making use 
ofthem. I did take a church at Kroonstad and another 
‘one elsewhere, but at Bloemfontein it was not worth 
it. There we had better places as far as buildings were 
concerned. TI have also heard it said, “Why did you 
not take all the private houses ?” The reason of that 
‘vas that we could not afford to have doctors going 
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about all over the place. We had to collect the men 
as well as we could together, so as to utilise our 
doctors to the best advantage. We put most of the 
patients in the large buildings we took, and the rest 
we put in camps. 


12692. Some witnesses have suggested that the com- 
mandeering might have been carried on to a greater ex- 
tent. For example, we had some evidence—I will not 
trouble you with it in detail—that some of the inhabitants 
of Bloemfontein still got their fresh milk. Are you aware 
of that ?—That I cannot say. I know there was a great 
difficulty about obtaining milk, a tremendous difficulty. 
There is at this present moment, I believe, almost the 
same difficulty. 

12693. Your object was to commandeer everything that 
was really necessary for the sick and wounded, including 
fresh milk ?—Kverything. I gave an unlimited order to 
commandeer everything which could be got which was 
nequired by the doctors. 

12694. As far as we can at present judge by the evidence 
on the point, it is not quite certain that the military 
authorities ever knew that any of the private inhabitants 
of Bloemfontein were getting fresh milk ?—I certainly did 
not. I did not know many of the inhabitants, and there 
were not a large number of them. I certainly gave orders 
to take everything that we could for the use of the sick. 

12695. Including milk? The other thing was that you 
could have commandeered more beds and bedsteads ?—L 
think we took all that we could. There were complaints 
made to me both at Bloemfontein and Kroonstad that we 
were taking the women’s beds from under them, and the 
clothing, bedding, and everything, and many of the 
women came complaining about it. I had to stop this 
commandeering at last at Kroonstad, as they contended 
that we were treating them cruelly. 


12696. Then it has been suggested by some witnesses 
that after the lines of communication were reopened you 
might have got hospital personnel and equipment 
from the base more rapidly than you did. In the 
first place, it is said that more doctors might have been 
obtained, and in the second place more nurses, and in 
the third place more medical equipment, such as beds 
and so forth ?—I should like to tell you exactly what we 
did do with regard to those three points. I have made a 
little note about it. We got to Bloemfontein on the 
13th March, and we had with us then the supplies that 
remained over from the march. I do not quite remember 
how many days’ supplies there were, but we were very 
fortunate to have any. When we got to Bloemfontein 
we were cut off completely from our base, the Cape 
Colony. The enemy were then along the Orange River, 
and, in fact, I was preparing ito send troops from Bloem- 
fontein to attack them from the north, and had given 
orders to the officers holding the banks on the other side 
to operate northwards from Colesberg and other places, 
and to push up as soon as they felt we were pressing the 
enemy from the north. To my great delight the enemy 
began to move off when they found we were getting on 
their line of communication, so that, practically speaking, 
a day or two after we reached Bloemfontein the Orange 
River district was free of the enemy, and we were able 
at once to bring all the supplies and all the stores we 
wanted to the river from Naauwpoort, where we had a 
large depot of medical stores and food already collected. 
The bridges were broken, and we had to make a sort of a 
swing bridge arrangement to bring the stores over. But 
from the 13th March until the 28th March not a single 
truck was able to come across the Orange River, nor were 
we able to get any food up from the base except the little 
that could be brought by wagons and which we had been 
able to commandeer between Bloemfonteim and the 
Orange River at Norval’s Pont. We had not a single 
truck arrive in Bloemfontein from the 13th to the 28th. 
On the night of the 28th March trucks were man-handled 
across the deviation at Norval’s Pont, and the first train 
with trucks from Cape Colony arrived at Bloemfontein on 
the 29th. It was, therefore, sixteen days after we got 


.to Bloemfontein before the first railway truck came in, 


so that for those sixteem days nothing could be done in 
the shape of bringing up supplies or medical comforts, 
and we had to do the best we could with what we had 
with us and what we could get in the neighbourhood. I 
found that the requirements of our troops for food alone 
were 40 trucks a day, that is to say, we required about 
400 tons of food a day to feed the men and animals that 
LT had with me at the time. From the 29th March, when 
the first truck came in, until the 7th April, both days in- 
elusive, only 286 supply trucks were sent up to Bloem- 
fontein, or 104 trucks less than we really wanted for our 
daily supply for food alone. §» that from the “Sth Marc?: 
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until the 7th April for the first sixteen days we had none 
at all, and for the last ten days we were still 104 trucks 
of food short of what we ought to have had to meet our 
daily requirements. There was, therefore, no margin. 
They talk about bringing up other things; why, I had 
not even the proper amount of food to feed the men with. 
We went on from the 8th April to the 17th April, nine 
more days, with 503 trucks of supplies run into Bloemfon- 
tein. That made a total of 789 supply trucks during a 
period extending from the 29th March to the 17th April, 
but our actual requirements at 40 trucks a day were 800, 
so that we were 11 trucks short of food up to the 17th 
April, more than a month after we reached Bloemfontein. 
Of course, all that time I had to get up other things, such 
as ammunition, etc. I wanted to get up medical com- 
forts, and we did get a certain number up. We cut the 
food down as low as we possibly could, and therefore were 
able to get a certain number of trucks with medical com- 
forts in its place. Bloemfontein is, roughly speaking, 
600 or 700 miles from Cape Colony, and anything like a 
disturbance behind me on the railway then would have 
been injurious. The whole line was guarded, but with 
any such disturbance having even a temporary success 
we should have been cut off from our supplies altogether. 
Hvery morning I used to wake up and say, ‘“‘ What things 
have we got in hand?” And the reply was, “One day.” 
There was not a single day’s food to go upon, and we 
were troubled behind by the enemy all that month. It 
was impossible to get more than a few things besides food, 
but we did get up during that time 62 trucks of hospital 
and medical stores, medicines, and appliances generally ; 
we also obtained 461 trucks of ordnance—mostily’ tents for 
the sick. The ordnance supplied the tents; in fact, they 
supply everything that the hospital itself has not got. 
There were also 589 trucks of troops sent up. I had, of 
course, to bring up more troops, as many of my men were 
wounded or sick, and had to be replaced. Besides, I was 
in the heart of the enemy’s country, and as we had had 
the minimum amount going across from Modder River to 
Bloemfontein, I had to increase the number. Many of 
our horses were dead and dying, and we had very few 
left, so we had to get up 320 trucks of horses and 89 of 
mules. We had left all our baggage behind when we 
started from Modder River, and had nothing but what 
we could carry on the wagons. We left on the 12th Feb- 
ruary, and up to the 17th April we had just what we 
brought with us, the minimum of everything. The men 
had no change, so we got up 205 trucks of baggage. We 
also got up 53 trucks of wagons—ambulances, and all 
these were got up during that time. There were also 
76 trucks of ammunition, 133 of coal, and 36 of general 
trafiic—I do not know exactly what the latter were, but 
probably railway material and things of that sort. As 
regards the doctors, we had our numbers, but more kept 
coming up. They came up with the general hospitals. 
As many doctors were brought on ahead of the tents and 
equipment to help us as we could accommodate, As re- 
gards nurses, I have not got my book with me, and Sur- 
geon-General Wilson is not here, so I must rely on my 
memory, but we arrived on the 13th March, on the 15th 
March I telegraphed to Surgeon-General Wilson to send 
up nurses, and on the 22nd March, seven days before 
the ralway was opened, some nurses did reach Bloem- 
fontein. They were sent up in wagons and carts from 
Norval’s Pont. I do not know how many there were, but 
all that could be accommodated were sent up, so you will 
see that the second day after my arrival I telegraphed, 
You must send up nurses, as we have a lot of sick,” and 
they were sent up as quickly as they could come. Lord 
4tchener had been away all this time, as he had to go 
and suppress the rising at Kenhart, and afterwards visit 
De Aar and other places. When he came back I said, 
We must get food and ammunition up; I am going on 
and I cannot stir from here until I get a certain number 
of days’ supply in hand. We will do all we can in the 
shape of hospital comforts and things like that, but we 
must have food.” TI had to goon. It was impossible to 
keep stationary. Every day our troubles were increasing 
all round. The enemy came down into the southern part 
of the colony, and they were far below Bloemfontein 
right away down on the border of Cape Colony There 
was, therefore, great anxiety about the state affairs sad 
in, and I knew the only thing was to get well into the 
enemy's country and push on. TI decided that to do that 
we must have a food reserve, and from that date we b : 
to accumulate food supplies. On the 18th A i ere 
began to be accumulated ab Bioemfontein. pices: 
quirements, such’ as bag P Fan and other res 
; ? i Daggage, ordnance, remounts, and 
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the 18th April to the drd May, sixteen days, we acoumu- 
lated a reserve of forty-five days’ food at Bloemfontein, 
and having that I thought I was justified in moving on 
towards Pretoria. That is the little story as regards what 
our means were. We had one single line of railway, 


broken in places, and, as I told you, we were simply — 


living from hand to mouth every day. 
month we had not a single day’s food in the larder to go 
upon. ’ 
12697. Then commenced your advance to Pretoria? 
—Yes. 

12698. After that advance you were able, I think, to 


increase what I may call the medical accompaniments ? 


—They had the full medical accompaniments; that is 
to say, they had their ten ambulances from that time. 


12699. They had full allowance?—Yes; my diffi- 
culty then was emptying the field hospitals. They 
had been made into stationary hospitals, because even 
with the appliances at Bloemfontein, occupying the 
houses and buildings that we did, and with the tents 
that we brought up with us, there was not sufficient 
accommodation for the sick. They were occupying the 
field hospitals, and I had to empty those before we could 
start. We started then with our full complement, and. 
the field hospitals were quite complete, with ten in- 
stead of two ambulances. 


12700. Of course, during that advance the only means 
by which you could deal with your sick and wounded 
was to send them back by carts to Bloemfontein ?— 
Yes. As we advanced, of course the railway was re- 
paired behind us. Every bridge had been broken and 
every culvert blown up. We advanced, and by degrees, 
as what is called the Railhead came up we sent the 
carts back with the sick to Raitlhead, and they were 
railed down to Bloemfontein. 


12701. Then you entered Kroonstad? Will you 
tell us what steps you took when you reached Kroon- 


stad for the care of the sick and wounded ?—We - 


reached Kroonstad, I think, on the 12th May, and we 
left on the 22nd. That was really our worst time, be- 
cause I think many men had come on who probably 
would have done better to have stayed behind, but 
they were all so anxious to reach Pretoria, as they 
thought that that meant the end of the business. A 
lot of these poor fellows made themselves out to be 
better than they really were. We had some long and 
heavy marches to Pretoria. Every single river we had 
to cross, any position we came near, the enemy took 
advantage of to dispute our advance. We had several 
fights on the way up, and when we got to Kroonstad, 
to my distress I found the men falling sick. After the 
first day or two the numbers were very large indeed. 
You have seen Kroonstad, and know that it is really 
only a small village. What we found there was an 
ambulance, Russian, I think, established in the school- 
house, and this we filled very quickly. There were a few 
Boers in it when we arrived, suffering -from wounds 
and sickness, and we took up all the other beds. This 
helped us very opportunely, We also instantly filled 
the hotel, which was a very nice place, with small 
rooms, and then we took the Church, which was a big 
building and well fitted for the reception of the sick. 
We had that filled up, and then we took another hotel. 
Talk about commandeering! The people came to me 


- 


crying about their mattresses and beds being taken 


from under them. We did all we could for the sick. 
I was distressed, but I did not see how we could do 
more to help them than we did. Men were coming in 
beaten altogether, and the number of men who fell sick. 
made it very difficult to supply their wants. 


For one whole — 


4 
j 
‘ 
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12702. You did commandeer all you possibly could? — 


—Everything. The ladies came to me crying, saying, 


“You have taken everything from under us, and what 
are we to do?” : 


12703. Of course, what you said about the position 
of affairs in Bloemfontein applies to Kroonstad ?— 
Yes, except that the railway was broken much more, 
and we had to make deviations over the rivers. You 
saw them probably in coming up, the deviations over 
the Vet River, the Zand River, and all other rivers and 
spruits. All the bridges and culverts were smashed, 
and had to be repaired before additional supplies could 
be brought up. 


12704. Before leaving Kroonstad, would you look 
at Question 5019?* It is a small matter, but I may as 
well ask you about it, if you have any remembrance of 
it?—OFf course there was difficulty in getting milk 
when we first got there, but we did get milk eventually. 





* Vide Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s evidence, page 92. 
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: The Supply Officer who is now here, Colonel Ward, 


always had a certain number of cows with us, and I 
gave him an unlimited order to get all the cows in the 
neighbourhood. I was always at him about milk, and 
he did all he possibly could to get it; but I think there 


is very little milk obtainable in the country. 


12705. The sting, if I may call it so, of that obser- 


-yation of Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s was that the Medical 


Officer told him one thing and ycu another. As that 
might reflect on that Medical Officer, I thought it right to 
ask you whether you remembered the circumstance? 
—I remember perfectly well the Medical Officer telling 
me that he was getting milk, and I begged him to leave 
no stone unturned to do so. It was not the Medical 
Officer’s fauit; he was getting all he could. He was 
requisitioning the Supply Department, and I sent for 
the Supply Officer, and told him to get more cows, 
and he said, “.We are getting all we can.” If you 
come into an enemy’s country like we have, the inhabi- 
tants are not very willing to give you anything. They 
hide everything. We had great difficulty in sending 
round, because you cannot send very far out, as it is 
not safe. We did all we could, and I have no doubt 
that Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s informant told him that he had 
not much milk, but we were doing all we could to get all 
that was possible. 


12706. (Mr. Harrison.) I think in that incident 
there were two officers concerned. The medical man 
making up his diet sheet might possibly not get all the 
supply he wanted, and the P.M.O. with equal cor- 
rectness represented to you that he was getting a fair 
suvpiy, and an increasing supply ?—I think that is 
what he meant. I have told Surgeon-General 
Stevenson to meet you on Saturday at Hlandsfontein. 
He was P.M.O. at the time. 


12707. (President.) Then, of course, you marched on 
to Pretoria ?—Yes. 


12708. I do not know that I need trouble you with 
what took place during the march. I suppose the ob- 
servations you made as to the march on to Kroonstad 
ayply to that further march on to Pretoria ?—Yes, it 
was very much the same thing, but when we got to 
Johannesberg, the next place to arrive at, it was a 
much bigger place, and things were much more easily 
managed. There were more capacious buildings. There 
was a large hospital already in existence, which was 
about a guarter full, and we filled that up the next 
d2y. We then took a large hotel, the Victoria Hotel. 
Consequently, we did not meet with the same diffi- 
an at Johannesberg that we met with at Kroon- 
stad. 


12709. There are a few general questions which I 
should like to ask you so far as they bear on the 
Inquiry we are carrying out. In your opinion, were 
there any deficiencies by the home authorities in send- 
ing out medical stores and equipment to this country ? 
—I do not think so. I have often heard that alluded to, 
but as far as I know, our demands were always able 


to be met at Cape Town without the least: difficulty. | 


The only difficulty we had was bringing them up. 


12710. There is a question which only incidentally 
falls within our province. I should like to ask you 
what your view is. Take a field hospital. Am I right 
in saying that to a field hospital certain carts and mules 
and transport horses are allocated ?—Yes. 


_ 12711. But are they under the control of the field 
hospital, or under the control of the Army Service 
Corps ?—They are under the control of the Transport 
Department. 


12712. Is there any military reasons why the field 
hospital authorities should not have the absolute con- 
trol of them during the advance ?—They have; that is 
to say, they are made over to them, and nobody ever 
takes them away from them. 


12713. Practically they have?—They have the 
charge. I have always insisted that the transport 
officers should have supervision over these things, and 
see that the animals are properly cared for. The 
medical officers have not much time themselves; you 
could not trust them to take charge of a large number 
of mules and horses, as many of them probably do not 
know much about their management. Whatever num- 
ber of horses and mules they are allowed is given over 
to them, and nothing is taken away from them except 
by such an order as T gave on the 29t» January. re- 
dacing the number. No officer can say, “I want those 
mules,” and take them away. 
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12714. That answers the question entirely. That is 
what I wanted to arrive at. Then with regard to the 
stationary and base hospitals. Of course it is very 
necessary for these hospitals at times to have their 
ambulances for various purposes, getting the sick and 
wounded from a railway station and so forth, and a 
multitude of things. As a rule, am I right in saying 
they do not have their own ambulances ?—I am not 
quite certain whether base hospitals have them. 


12715. I know that practically in this campaign some 
have had them but some have not. I may be mistaken, 
but my belief from the evidence is that as a rule they do 
not have them unless there is some special authority given 
to them ?—Of course, a base hospital is like an ordinary 
hospital; it is not meant to be moved in any kind of 
way. It isthe business of the station authorities, where- 
ever they are, to take care that there are sufficient ambu- 
lances at the disposal of the medical officer to take the 
men to and from the train as the case may be. I look on 
the base hospital exactly as I look upon the hospital here 
now under Sir William Thomson’s management. As far 
as I am aware, he has no ambulances at his disposal, but 
the sick are brought into his hospital, and when they get 
better they are taken out of it. 

12716. I rather think he has his ambulances ?—It was, 
as perhaps you know, the field portion of the Irish Hos- 
pital I brought up with me. It was like our own, with 
ten ambulances, and was very well equipped. I brought 
that with me, but the hospital itself did not come up with 
me. It remained at Bloemfontein. I only brought 
with me what is called the field portion of it, which would 
correspond to our Brigade Field Hospital. 


12717. (Mr. Harrison.) The circumstances at base hos- 
pitals differ so materially that it would be difficult to lay 
down a general rule as to attaching to each hospital a 
certain quantity of ambulances?—General hospitals are 
meant for 500 beds, and the number of ambulances at- 
tached to them would be very large, and probably they 
would not want them once a week. You cannot afford to 
waste transport like that. 

12718. (President.) It must be a question of degree. 
If you have a hospital like No. 8 or No. 9 at Bloemfontein, 
one of which, in fact, grew up to about 1,700 beds, then 
it might be very advisable, to say the least of it, to let 
that hospital have its own ambulances?—If you had 
them to give them. 

12719. It is always subject to that, of course /—When 
you are a thousand miles from the sea where are you to 
get your spare ambulances from ? 

12720. I was rather thinking of the hospitals where 
you can get them?—Tiake the hospitals here. There is 
No. 2 Hospital. That is a base hospital. If you visit 
that I think you will find that it would be very super- 
fluous to provide it with ambulances, or lay down a scale 
of ambulances for it. What we have done is to make 
a siding up to the hospital in arder to remove the patients 
from the train direct into it. Of course, any man who 
cannot walk would be carried the short distance. At the 
present moment we have ambulances, and if the sick and 
wounded come in by train to the town and not direct to 
No. 2, as they do from the front, the ambulances meet 
them at the station and take them to one or other of the 
base hospitals. Any ambulances especially reserved for 
these hospitals would often be lying idle. 


12721. There is a matter I should like to ask you about, 
n°-nely, the question of sanitation ; whether it would not 
%. advisable to have in camps of any size a special medical 
officer to look after the sanitation of the camp generally ? 
—Certainly. 

12722. You think that would be advisable ?—Certainly. 
I think that is one of our weak points. At Bloemfon- 
tein I soon discovered the want of it, and I tried to get a 
medical officer to undertake this particular work. I got 
one who I was told was a great authority on sanitation, 
but I confess he did not improve matters much. I got 
another ; and I got one here. I have an officer here I 
sent direct to Cape Town for—a special san‘tary officer. 
I saw the distinct necessity for it at Bloemfontein. I 
saw here that things were not going right, so I got this 
officer I have mentioned whose special duty is sanitary 
work. I think it is a most ‘mportant part of the medical 
profession to have in all campaigns sanitary officer-. 


12723. I think we know probably what your answer 
may ke to this question, but still I ought to put it 
formally to you. It has been suggested by a few 
witnesses that the P.M.O. of a hospital ought not ts 
do the administrative duties of that hospital, but that 
a layman should do it, and that the medical officer 
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should merely attend to medical work. Do you think 
that is practicable?—Well, I am quite sure of one 
thing: he must'do-one or the other. He cannot do 
the administrative ‘work and the executive work as 
well. I had to stop that. I had to stop the P.M.O. 
for instance from performing operations. I do not 
know whether you mean’ to put your question quite 
in that sense. 


12724. No. What I was rather thinking of was 
this, whether it would do to put in command of a 
hospital a non-medical man who should have the care 
of it, like a civil hospital, and only let the R.A.M.C. 
men do the medical and surgical work in that hos- 
pital ?—I think it would be a difficult thing. I think 
it would result in a conflict of authority. We do have 
here civil doctors in our hospitals under the R.A.M.C. 
men, and I do not see any reason why you should not 
have R.A.M.C. men serving under a civil doctor. I 
am not quite sure whether in Sir William Thomson’s 
hospital there are R.A.M.C. men. I do not mind 
whether the head of the hospital is civil or military, 
but I should be strongly opposed to placing a non- 
medical man in charge. 


12725. (Professor Cunningham.) They are all civil 
except Captain Mould, who supplies the military link? 
—As I have said, I do not think it would do to lay 
down a hard and fast rule that all hospitals must be 
under the control of civilian doctors. You must be 
guided by circumstances. 


12726. (President.) We have had what has struck us 
as valuable evidence from a very able military expert 
showing the difficulties there would be, if not the 
impracticability, of carrying out the suggestion ?—l 
think the same undoubtedly. 

12727. There is a very broad question, but I do not 
know how far it comes. within our province to con- 
sider it. It may to a certain extent, and I may ask 
you about that with a view to the future, whether you 
think that the cilowance to the bearer companies, and the 
field hospital allowance is sufficient?—-Do you mean the 
establishment ? 


12728. Yes, the establishment. You know there is 
so much allowance per regiment, and so much allow- 
ance per brigade. Do you think in times of war that 
is sufficient?—I:think it is for ordinary work. If you 
increase the field establishment it adds so enormously 
to your transport, and to your impedimenta generally, 
and you might have often to cut all that down. You 
should see a column on the line of march now, what 
an extent it covers. Our wagons laden with supplies 
and stores take up miles and miles. 


12729. We had the advantage of seeing one of 
them ?—If you add to that it means an enormous in- 
crease all round. In every way it uses up troops for 
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the guarding of a long line. Of course there may be 
improvements in details; I do not know about that, 
but I think the present establishment is sufficient. 


12730. Do you think that it would be advisable when — 


this war is over that there should be anything like 
a departmental inquiry into the question of how far 
in time of peace the R.A.M.C. should be made elastie, 


so as to be capable of increase in time of war ?—Cer- 


tainly. . 


12751. Of course the details of that would require 
very great care and attention, and certainly would be 
beyond our powers ?—Yes, I presume so. 


12732. Certainly it would be beyond our powers ?— 


This war has brought it into notice, and has shown — 


that we must have some elasticity about our medical 
system. 

12733. When you were at Cape Town did you see the 
hospitals there /—Yes, I saw them all. 

12734. We have inspected them ourselves, and there 
is only one trifling little question I am sorry to say I 
have to trouble you with. At Wynberg there were un— 
fortunately considerable disputes between a lady visi- 
tor and the R.A.M.C. authorities. Those disputes 
were not our concern, except so far as they concerned 
the care of the sick and wounded, and therefore I am 
obliged: to ask you-this question. There was a lady 
called Mrs. Chamberlain, who was giving medical com- 
forts to the sick and wounded in that hospital, and she 
was excluded from it ?—Yes. 


12735.' Was it by your order ?—Yes. | 


12736. May I ask why ?—Because I was informed that 


Mrs. Chamberlain would not obey the hospital regula-_ 


tions. She would not be satisfied with going at the 
times allowed to visitors, but insisted on going at all 
times. Under those circumstances I said that, to my 
great regret, she must be forbidden going altogether. 


12737. Is there any other information you think you 2 


would like to give which you think would be useful 
to us?—There is one general observation I wish to 


make, a very short one, namely, that this campaign — 


has been an extraordinarly ‘difficult one from a hospi- 
tal point of view, and from the attendance on the sick 
point of view, and I should like to state my opinion 
that the R.A.M.C., assisted as they have been by very 
able civilian surgeons from England, have met the 
difficulties in an extraordinarily good manner. I am 
sure that they have worked their hardest. They have 
been terribly pressed—unayoidably pressed—by the es- 
tablishment having had to be greatly reduced at times, 
but they have never spared themselves, and both the 


military and civil medical officers with me have really — 


gained my highest praise for the work they have done. 
I wish to let that be known. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Lorp Stantey, called; and Examined. 


refers to crushing criticism by censoring any letters or — 


12738. (President.) Will you tell us your rank in con- 
nection with this campaign?’—I am in the reserve of 
officers and Private Secretary to Lord Roberts, but up 
to about six weeks ago I was Principal Censor, and it 
is on the question of censorship that I ask you if I might 
make a denial of a certain statement or insinuation 
made by Mr. Burdett-Coutts in one of his speeches in 
the House of Commons. 

12739. About censorinys ?/—Yes. 


12740. I do not quite see at present how that bears 
on our Inquiry?—Mr. Burdett-Coutts ins'nuated that 
criticisms on hospitals were stifled by the Censor. 

12741. In that sense I think it would come within 
our province ?—It is from that point of view I should 
like, if I might, to make an explanation, because it is 
a point on which Lord’ Roberts had given» me very 
strict orders, to the effect that on all questions other 
than military operations the correspondents might, as 
long as they telegraphed within the limits that were 
laid down as to the number of words, telegraph what 
their impressions were. With regard to letters, I have 
never censored a newspaper correspondent’s home to 
England or to the colonies, other than Natal and Cape 
Colony, during the whole time I have been out here. 
Therefore a correspondent was absolutely at liberty to 
make any statement he liked with regard to the hospi- 
tals in a letter, even if he did not do so in a cable. 
Nor have I ever questioned a correspondent as to any- 
thing that he had written in a letter when I have after- 
wards seen it in print; and, therefore, as far as it 


‘cables is concerned, the insinuation is absolutely with- 


out any foundation. With regard to telegrams, as Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts is the gentleman who has made the 
accusation, perhaps I might explain the position under 


which he was allowed to act.as a correspondent, as it — 


rather differed from other correspondents’ positions. 


Certain newspapers were allowed, according to their im- — 


portance, some one correspondent and others two, but 
in the latter case only one of these correspondents was 
allowed to send telegrams. The “Times” newspaper 
had their complement of two. Mr. Burdett-Coutts then 
arrived at Bloemfontein with permission to act as corre- 
spondent. for that paper, but, as he explained to me, it 
was only with regard to hospitals that he wished to 
correspond. He was in excess of the establishment for 
the “Times ” newspaper, and I therefore referred the 
matter to Lord Roberts, and got my instructions from 
Colonel Chamberlain, the private secretary, stating on 
what terms Mr. Burdett-Coutts was to be allowed to 
correspond. He was to have every facility to visit every 
hospital, and he was. to remain such time as Lord 
Roberts thought long enough to enable him to make 
every possible inquiry into the management of the 
hospitals at Bloemfontein. At that moment we were 
on short allowance as regards the number of telegraph 
words allowed. I think they were only allowing fifty 
words per newspaper at that time, and it would not be 
fair to, any other newspaper to allow Mr. Burdett-Coutts 
permission to cable, nor do I know that he wished to. 
But he could write anything he wished free from all 
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censoring. It was on those terms, therefore, that he 
was allowed to remain in Bloemfontein as a correspon- 
dent. Civilians were at that time only allowed up who 
had exceptional claims. About the 20th: April Lord 
Roberts told me that he thought Mr. Burdett-Coutts 
thad been quite long enough to make all the observa- 
tions that he could want to make on the hospitals, and 
that therefore he had better return to Cape Town. I 
gave the instructions, and he, Mr. Burdett-Coutts, then 
represented to me that he wished to see a field hospital 
after an action. I told Lord Roberts this, and he 
thought it was a legitimate request, and he might stay 
till some such opportunity came. I warned Mr. Bur- 
dett-Coutts that there were two expeditions going out ; 
and I am bound to say that I was too late to inform him 
about, one of them, the 11th Division, which went out 
on the Saturday, but there was plenty of time for him 
to have gone out on the Sunday when General Ian 
Hamilton’s force went out to the Waterworks. He did 
not, however, go, and I was instructed to inform him 
that as he apparently did not wish to see a field 
‘hospital at work, he had better go down, as his pre- 
sence was giving rise to a lot of other people making 
applications to come up from the Cape. However, he 
asked that he might be allowed to go on with the 
general advance. This permission was granted, and he 
accompanied us to Kroonstad. At Kroonstad he asked 
me whether I thought there would be much more fighting, 
and whether he would get a chance of seeing the field 
hospitals at work. I told him that I did not think he 
would.. He then said that he would go back and stay 
at Bloemfontein. I informed him that the instant he 
left headquarters I could only give him a pass to go 
straight down to Cape Town, as any correspondent leaving 
headquarters and not returning was obliged to go straight 
there and was not allowed to:remain on the line of com- 
munication. He told me the had taken a house and 
“wished to stay at Bloemfontein. I told him that that 
was impossible, and he then said he wag sorry, but if 
‘he could not have any further time at Bloemfontein he 
would have to make a ‘bad report of the hospitals there, 
and with that he left Kroonstad. As far as I remember, 
TI think he had three days to get rid of ‘this things and 
‘make note of anything in Bloemfontein, and then to go 
down to the Cape Colony, but to say that he or any 
other correspondent was stifled by the censor’ from either 
seeing what went on in the hospitals or sending any news 
-with regard to hospitals to England is absolutely without 
any foundation whatever. 


127414. Of course, as far as concerns Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, we are only interested in the subject matter of 
‘his complaints, and not interested, except so far as it 
bears on this complaints, in Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ personal 
(The witness 


Lieutenant-Colonel 
12743. (President.) You belong to the R.A.M.O. ?— 
es... : 


12744. And you are P.M.O. at Pretoria —Yes. 


12745. I believe you took part in the medical prepara- 
tions before this war commenced, at the War’ Office ?— 
Yes; I was what they call on the Medical Mobilisation 
Branch at the War Office. 


12746. You know the object of our Inquiry ?—It is to 
venquire into /certain ‘allegat-ons. 


12747. The arrangements made for the sick and 
wounded. Is there any information that you acquired 
in the course of this medical preparation that you think 
would be useful to us on this Inquiry ?/—During the five 
years I was at the. War Office I was in constant, com- 
Jnunication with the various officers of the military side, 
such as the present General Lyttelton and Colonel Stop- 
ford, and we were always taught to expect that the 
outside limit of the forces we should be called upon to 
provide for would be two army corps and a .cavalry 
diyision—it might be either a brigade.or, a division, I 
‘was given to expect that we would never be called upon 
to provide for more than 80,000 men in any foreign ea- 
edition. All our calculations were based accordingly. 

I need hardly say that this immense force which has 
been collected out here far exceeds anything ever con- 
templated. | We also had another scheme for home 
defence, which was a different scheme altogether. I 
aye seen that the question of equipment has cropped up. 
I saw Colonel Steeven’s evidence, . He is.one of .the 
“Ordnance officers at home, and‘he said he had only. equip- 
ment for one-general. hospital and. two stationary hos- 
pitals. I look upon that as rather low. I think we 
— 3892. 
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views ?—Quite so. 


that it might be taken that he was representing the 


But what I wanted to explain, was Lord Stan ley. 
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allowed to send anything with regard to the hospitals. 
But that is a wrong impression, I think it ts only right 
to have an opportunity of absolutely denying it. I am 
sure there are many correspondents who would bear me 
out in this. There is only one other point, which is 
rather of a personal nature, if I might just mention it. 
It is with regard to treatment in hospitals. I had a 
brother invalided from Cape Town with enteric, one 
inyalided for enteric from Bloemfontein, and a brother- 
in-law invakded for enteric from Kroonstad, and a brother 
invalided from here wounded. From not a single one 
of those brothers have I had any complaint of the‘r treat- 
ment in ‘hospital. I have heard from them all, and not 
one of them has made any complaint. There was one 
brother I was able to see in hospital one night. He 
arrived at Bloemfontein the night before I left. He came 
in. with an ox-convoy, and he told me that everything 
possible was done for ‘his comfort, and he made no com- 
plaint. That was about the 29th April, which I see is 
the date Mr. Burdett-Coutts mentioned as being the date 
when a convoy came in after suffering great hardships. 
This may or may not have been the same sick-convoy 
that he mentions ; I cannot say ; at all events my brother 
made absolutely no complaint. Av roonstad a brother- 
in-law of mine was taken ill with enteric, and was put 
into the Russo-Dutch Hospital, which I cannot find 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts mentions among the list of prepara- 
tions that were made by our medical people for the recep- 
tion of the sick immediately we got into Kroonstad. My 
brother fell illon the Tuesday, and we had gotinon the 
previous Saturday, so the hosp“tal was not full even then. 
I went there every day until the day we left, and the 


authorities were doing everything possible for the 
patients. There were a certain number of bedsteads, 


but there were mattresses on the floor, and everything was 
being done that could possibly be done for the comfort 
of the sick in that hospital until the other hosp‘tals were 
ready. There were no cases that I could see which were 
not being properly attended to. The question of obtain- 
ing milk arose in my brother-in-law’s case. I managed 
to get some milk for him ; and the Russian doctior told 
me that they were getting more milk into their hospital 
and for a greater number of men at that time than they 
did for the few men they had under Dutch rule. 


12742. You mlean proportionately ?—In actual quantity 
they were getting more. I asked the doctor if I should 
ask Lord Roberts for anything, and he told me that he 
was receiving far more attention and getting more of 
what he wanted in the way of supplies for his hospita] 
than he ever got under the rule of the Dutch, 


withdrew.) 


called; and | Examined. 


might have had probably three or four general hospital 
equipments, but at the same time I think it is a great 
mistake to lay in an immense stock of equipment,. for 
the reason that an equipment gets old-fashioned, and the 
Government and authorities find themselves burdened 
with a lot of obsolete equipment which there is a diffi- 
culty in getting rid of. I think, with an important city 
like London at your back, you ought to be able 
to get all the equipment necessary at short notice, such 
as the private hospitals have. There is an old pattern 
bedstead! called the MacDonald pattern. We went into 
the question some years ago with the object of having it 
improved, and I found there were something like 7,000 of 
these bedsteads in stock, and the only waste was probably 
a couple of ‘hundred a year. At that rate it would take 
years and. years to wipe out that old bedstead, which is 
the terror of every hospital. Therefore, I am rather 
against the idea.of accumulating immense stores of equip- 
ment, for after all what a general hospital wants is 
articles. of everyday commerce. 

12748..I am not sure that is not going just a little 
beyond our province to enquire into that ?—I saw it men- 
tioned in Colonel Steeven’s evidence, and so I thought 
I would make a note of it. I think the rapidity with 
which the equipment for the general hospitals was pro- 
vided by Sir Henry Brackenbury was something extra- 
ordinary up to the time I left Hngland. 

12749. (Dr. Church.) Your remarks would hardly apply 
to the tents ?—Well, it included everything. I have not 
heard that there was a shortage in tents. I left England 
on the 23rd December, so that I can only speak anterior 
to that diate. 

12750. (Professor Cunningham.) There was no delay 
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in supplying the tents /—None whatever that I am aware 
of at that time. There were six general hospitals ar- 
ranged for up to the time I left England, and I know 
of no delay in supplying them. The pattern of the tents 
is another question, which would be too long to go into. 


12751. (President.) Were you here when Lord Roberts 
first entered /—No, I did not get here till the 26th July. 


12752. What experience have you had in this country 
with, regard to the object of our Inquiry before you came 
to Pretoria?—I was P.M.O. of the 6th Division ail 
through. I embarked with General Kelly-Kenny on the 
23rd December last, and I was with him til: I left for 
Pretoria about the 23rd July. 


12753. You were with him throughout the advance 
from Kimberley on through Paardeberg to Bloemfontein ? 
—Yes, I was at Bloemfontein for about four months until 
I came up here. In the meantime I took charge of a 
short section of the lines of communication for a short 
time in addition to my ordinary work. 


12754. Can you tell us how matters struck you with 
regard to the care of the sick and wounded during that 
advance up to Bloemfontein /—We started about the 10th 
or 114h Februarv from Graspan or Modder River, where 
we were al! collected, and the first thing that startled us 
was to hear that our transport was to be cut down. I 
represented the matter to my general, particularly as 
regards ambular ces, and he quite agreed with ws it was 
rvher a serious innovation, but he was informed by the 
Chief cf the Steff that it was a military necessity, and 
we accepted it loyailly, and we acted throughout accord- 
ingly, No doubt, as medical officer, I should have pre- 
ferred our full complement of ambulances, but I think, 
looking at the matter as a soldier and as a patristic in- 
dividual, we were bound to accept what the Commander- 
in-Chief decided. As you know, it is a matter of 
notoriety that the fortunes of the war were at that time 
at the lowest ebb, and it was a most important thing 
ic seeure a success, and I think for the loss of e'ght 
ambulances we were justified in doing so, That 1s my 
view of the matter. 

12755. Of course the military necessities of that mareh 
did render it extremely difficult, did they not, to look after 
the wounded and the sick ?—With the exception of ihe 
ambulances I do not think the sick had any great hardship. 
When this scale of transport was given us I gathered ail 
my medical officers together—I may say that the regi- 
mental people sere not cut down—but TI gathered all 
the medical officers of the bearer companies and field 
hospitals together, and there were two things we insisted 
upon that should be carried as an absolute necessity ; 
one was the medical supplies of drugs, and the other the 
full amount of medical comforts, brandy, beef-tea, etc. 
We had the full scale of those, and we took as many 
tents as we could. In that way, except that the sick and 
wounded wanted tents occasionally, I do not think they 
suffered. In the matter of transport to the rear they 
suffered probabiy ‘by travelling in ox-wagons and buck- 
wagons instead of ambulances, but that was an unavoid- 
able necessity owing to military considerations. 

12756. Was the outbreak of enteric fever after Paarde- 
berg greater than had been anticipated ?—Very much 
greater. 

12757. And more sudden ?—I will not say it was more 
sudden. I was fully prepared for an outbreak, but not 
for one of so great an extent. In fact, by referring to 
a War Office memorandum that I assisted Major Mac- 
pherson in preparing, we were distinctly warned to 
expect an outbreak of enteric fever. 


12758. Is it the fact that owing to the nature and diffi- 
culties of the advance the dealing with these enteric 
patients became a matter of considerable trouble and 
anxiety 7—We had very little enteric cn the actual march ; 
it was almost nil. Our casualties on the whole march 
were almost entirely from action and men with sore feet, 
diarrhoea, and that sort of thing. Speaking for my 
(vision, the 6th, the enteric was almost nil on the 
march. It was after we got to Bloemfontein that i+ 
began to ‘break out. I cannot call to mind that we had 
a dozen cases of enteric on the march. They did not 
develop at that time. 


12759. Did it occur to you that the utmost was done 
at Bloemfontein that could be done under the cireum- 
stances to grapple with the situation ?—I think so. Of 
course, where we suffered so much was iin having our field 
hospitals congested with these enteric cases. We wanted 
the general hospitals to evacuate into. But the difficulty 
of transport came in. The authorities had to feed this 
immense army over a single line of rail, and not only had 
they to bring eupplies and men up, but they had to send 
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men down. 
in the south-west corner of the Orange Free State, and 
that meant not only men coming up but men going down 
and supplies coming up. I think anybody who knows 


what it means to work all this traffic over a single dine © 


of railway would quite appreciate tthe difficulties. But 
I think what really knocked us all down was the stu- 
pendous outbreak of enteric, which was far greater than 
anything we expected. 


12760. What were your brigades?—It was rather a 


curious mixture. We started from Kngland with the 
12th and 13th Brigades. We went ito Naauwpoort with 
General H'rench’s operations, and then when the sudden 
move to relieve Kimberley was decided on, the 42th 
Brigade, which I have described, and the 13th Buignde, 
General Knox’s, were brought round, and we got another 
brigade, a kind of scratch brigade, that became the 18th 
osrgade. The brigades of my division on the march 
across consisted of the 1dth and 18th, and those were 
the brigades that really had a great deal of the iighiting 
and hardship coming across. When we had been about 
three weeks in Bloemfontein the 18th Brigade was moved 


from our division and sent to the 11th Division to make | 


up General Pole-Carew’s command. The 12th Brigade, 
our original brigade, marched up from Noryal’s Pont 
through the Free State, and rejoined our division, so that 


weneral Kelly-Kenny had practically three different 


‘brigades under his command, although not all at the 
same time. 


12761. Did you see the 12th Brigade Field Hospital 


in the early days at Bloemfontein ?—Yes, I should think 
I was in it quite three days a week. 

12762. We have had a good deal of evidence about that, 
its being overcrowded, and the want of sufficient atten- 
tion ; can you tell us what your experience about it was ? 
—I think the ‘best thing would be to briefly refer to the 
document I have here. This field hospital, being in my 
command, was the one I am officially concerned with, and 


There were operations going on for a month > 
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so I thought the best thing to do was to refer to Mr, — 


Burdett-Coutts’s letter to the “Times” dated the 29th 
May,* and just touch on the points of it which he has 
alluded to. In the very first part of it he talks about 
“the gaps in its personnel and equipment which left 
thousands of stricken men unnursed on the ground in the 
most painful stages of a deadly disease.” I do not know 
whether he is using a figure of speech or not, but in the 
whole of Bloemfontein at that moment there were no. 


1,000 men, let alone this field hospital, suffering from — 


enteric. On April 28th, the date he visited the hospital, 


there were only 875 cases of enteric in the whole garrison. — 


The hospitals at Bloemfontein received sick for abou: 


70,000 men. It was not from the garrison at 
Bloemfontein alone, but from Tadybrand, ‘Tha- 
banchu, and the whole country. They were all 


poured into Bloemfontein. The next point I wish 
to draw your attention to is where Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts says: “On that night (Saturday, April 28th) hun- 
dreds of men, to my knowledge, were lying in the wors: 
stages of typhoid, with only a blanket and a thin water- 
proof sheet (not even the latter for many of them).” The 
number of enterics on the 28th was 124 in this particular 
hospital. He states that there was no milk and hardly 
any medicines, and no beds and stretchers. We acknow- 
ledge there were no beds and stretchers. He goes on to 
say: “There were only a few ordinary private soldiers 
to act as orderlies, rough, and utterly untrained to nurs- 
ing, and with only three doctors to attend on 550 
patients.” I wish to call attention to his figures. The 
number of patients in the hospital at that date was 299, 
of whom 124 were enterics, so that there is a discrepancy 
in his figures. He says 350 patients, and the actual num- 
ber was 299. I have the official returns compiled from 
day to day to corroborate this. He says there was no 
fresh milk. All severe cases had fresh milk. I knew 
the farmer who supplied the place, and he had a farm 
about two miles off. There was an abundance of con- 
densed milk. 
of. 
hospital was particudarly well off in those respects, because 
it did not take part in the march from Modder River, but 
marched quietly through the Orange Free State, where 
there was practically no fighting. 

off in medicines and equipment. 


rough, and utterly untrained to nursing, and with only 
three doctors to attend on 350 patients.” At that parti- 


cular time there were always from 25 to 30 trained © 


orderlies, R.A.M.C. men, and in addition there were 10 


men of the Cape Ambulance—men not so good, byt who — 


had a certain amount of training. On the 25th April, three 
days before Mr. Burdett-Coutts visited the place there 
were 12 regimental orderlies, and on the day of his visit 





* Vide Appendiz—Burdett-Coutts 3. 


It was one of the things we never ran out — 
As regards the equipments and medicines, this field 


It was particularly well — 
ont Then he talks about 
‘with only a few private soldiers to act as orderlies, — 
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there were 47 orderlies. I ihink that disposes of the 
case ot uhere only being a few ordinary private soldiers. 
what I cell you can ali be substantiated by oiticial figures. 
He says something about one blanket and a waterproof 
sheet. hat is a gross exaggeravion. Every bad case had 
three blankets, and every ovher case had at least two 
blankets, and every man had his greatcoat, Then I come 
wanocber point. Hesays: “About the same day a con- 
yoy ot wounded men were being subjected to nameless 
vorture tor want of any ambu.ance transport, or the 
simpiest comforts, huddled together in rough, springless 
ox-wagons, jolted over spruit and drift for 40 miles.” In 
his evidence before you he says the place from wh.ch these 
men were brought in was Gien. ‘ihe distance to Glen is 
14 miles, and not 40 miles; I have ridden out and back 
myself ina few hours on an afternoon, so that I can vouch 
for it that that is the official distance. I might also point 
out that one place has been lost sight of altogether, be- 
cause I took over a place called the New St. Andrew’s Col- 
lege in order to distinguish it from the Old St. Andrew’s 
College for the field hospitals of the 6th Division, and I 
established 50 beds for bad cases. That was recognised 
as part of the field hospitals, and I can only say 1% was 
of the greatest help to us in being able to get the comfort 
of a building, etc., for the men. - I do not tor one moment 
defend the principle of keeping bad cases on the ground 
.in fever hospitals. We like to have every single man got 
into permanent and comfortable houses, as we endeavoured 
to do. But vacancies did not exist. We all recognised 
they were not so well off as they ouglit to have been, 
and they did endure hardships. The next point I come to 
is where Mr. Burdett-Coutts says there was a short- 
coming of medical equipment about Paardeberg. I may 
say with regard to that, that there was an inadequate 
supply of dressings for two or three days, ‘but this was 
soon rectified. One point I have not seen alluded to is 
that we ‘took over nearly 200 Boer wounded after the 
surrender of Cronje. They were shockingly bad cases, 
and I was deputed to go over the river and bring them 
over myself. They were in a most disgusting state. We 
gave them all the dressing and equipment necessary, and 
really crippled ourselves to a great extent in the cause of 
humanity. Lord Roberts interested himself in the matter 
personally, and he issued instructions that we were only 
too glad to carry out, that the Boer wounded were to re- 
ceive exactly the same treatment as our own, which they 
did. Mr. Burdett-Coutts says here: ‘“ Was it nobody’s 
duty to think, to warn, to prepare?” The answer to that 
is that the warning was issued by the War Office 
Memorandum which was drawn up by Major Macpher- 
son. Then he says: “There are 20,000 sick and 
wounded troops this day in South Africa, and more than 
half of these are down with typhoid. The figures are not 
official, but they may be relied upon.” On the 25th May 
the total sick in South Africa, all diseases included, 
amount to 16,000. This is official. Mr. Burdett-Coutts 
writes under date May 29th. The question is, had the 
sick increased by 4,000 in four days? I ‘think the ques- 
tion answers itself. He also says that 5,000 men were 
sent down from Bloemfontein in the previous fortnight. 
There, I think, there must be some mistake. I never 
heard of anything like that number being sent down. I 
think it was a physical impossibility. But he goes on 
then, and talks about the 12th Brigade Hospital. He 
says: “Ten weeks of this ‘hospital in one spot is cer- 
tainly a period satisfying the condition ; but no attempt 
was ever made to supply even beds or mattresses for it.” 
I might point out that the hospital was not ten weeks 
there; it was under eight weeks. The first section 
came in on the 4th April, and the last quitted it on the 
29th May. That may be immaterial, but it shows that 
he is not accurate. He says: “On my first visit to it 
(April 9th), there were 250 in its tents, 90 of whom were 
typhoid cases.” The actual numbers on the 9th April 
—that is, on his first visit—were 236, of whom the 
enterics were 72. That is also an imaccuracy of figures 
which is borne out by official figures. Then he goes on 
to another visit: “With no further equipment than two 
marquees and a few bell-tents, no addition of staff or 
anything else, there were 316 patients, of whom half 
were typhoids.” The actual number was not 316, 
there were 299. The number of typhoids, according 
to his calculation, would be 158; whereas the 
number actially was 124. That is also borne out 
by official figures. He says there was no addi- 
tion in the way of equipment bevond a few marquees. 
Tyo marquees and six bell-tents had been added in the 
Then he says this—which I take particular 


interim. 
exception to—he says in many of these tents there were 
10 typhoid cases lying closely packed together, the 


the convalescent. As a rule, 16 men in 
health go to a beil-tent. What he says is quite contrary 
to the fact. The average number was five in a bell- 
tent, and when we had very bad cases we never put more 
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than three ina tent. I havea return showing the number 
of tents and the distrrbucion of patiesits. 


12763. When was that return made; was it made at 
the time ?—No, 1 do not think so, but they have records 
of all these things in the office. This return was made 
a month ago, 1 think by Major Daly. On the 9th 
April (wuat 1s the date or his nse visit) there were 33 
single and double tents—circular tents—and one mar- 
quee; on the 28th, the date of his second visit, there 
were 59 tents and three marquees ; working that out it 
would give about five in each tent, but when there were 
convalescents there were probably more than 5 in each 
tent; there were 6 or 7, or even 8, men who were con- 
valescents. That would give more room for the serious 
cases. I visited this hospital at least three times a 
week between the hours of 7 and 8, when one sees it 
at its worst, and I always insisted on bad cases having 
plenty of room. He goes on to mention that the dying 
were closely packed against the convalescents. On 
that particular date, the 28th April, one man aid die, 
but only one death occurred between the 23rd April 
and the 2nd May, an interval of ten days, so where 
“the dying” came in I cannot see. When you hear of 
“the dying” you think of them dying all round, 
whereas one individual died on that particular date in 
a tent. Whether it was against a convalescent I cannot 
say, but there was one deach in that ‘hospital between the 
25rd April and the 2nd May, his visit being on the 
28th April. 

12764. (Professor Cunningham.) Have you any return 
showing the number of deaths ?—Yes, I have it here. 
(Handed in later.) Then he talks about the great 
scarcity of blankets. That is absolutely contrary 


to the fact; there were pienty of blankets. He 
says the the ground was as hard as stone. Ii 
was so, and it was a good thing that it was. We 


selected the ground because it was on a rocky soil so 
that the men might be dry. It was quite the best piece 
of ground in the whole camp. The General Orders gave 
me a free hand in selecting the sites of the hospitals, 
subject to not interfering with outposts or the lne of 
fire. This was the best we could have. He also speaks 
abowt “Only a coarse rug grated against the sems-uve 
skin burning with fever.” Then also in his evidence 
before the Commission he states that the men wore 


their khaki clothing. They did wear their khaki 
clothing, so that how a man’s blanket can_ grate 
against a man’s skin through his khaki clothing 


I fail to see. 
not enough to prevent those in the delirious stage from 
getting up and wandering about the camp half-naked 
in the bitter cold.” In this hospital only one case 
of that kind occurred. That was 01 the night of the 
19th April, when a man who was off his head got up and 
disappeared. A search was made, but whether he was 
found or not I do not remember. That was the only 
case that I know of. Then he says: “It was a sad and 
sickening spectacle this, which I describe exactly as my 
eyes saw it, and without exaggeration or excuse.” I 
think I have shown plenty of inaccuracies so far. He 
goes on to say: “Therefore, I will pass over an in- 
cidental visit to the hospital after a heavy rain, when 
many of the patients—typhoids and enterics—were to 
be seen lying three inches deep in mud.” I cannot 
speak for other hospitals, but such a thing never oc- 
curred in any hospital in my division, for the reason 
that the ground was as hard as a stone, and did not allow 
of it. On one occasion—that was on the night of the 6th 
April—the camp was flooded by a violent thunderstorm, 
The men were removed and the patients were never in 
mud at any time. The ground, as I say, did not permit of 
it. This sudden flood that came upon those tents at 
the lower end simply swept like a flood through the 
place, and next morning it was as dry as possible. The 
men were removed there and then at the time. Then 
he paid another visit on the 25th May, four days 
before he wrote this letter. Major Hamilton is the 
officer he refers to. He says: “The Chief Medical 
Officer had been changed; he told me that at one time 
his patients had increased to 496—300 of these were 
typhoids.” This also is an exaggeration. The greatest 
number ever in that hospital was 455, on the 18th 
May; of those 247 were enteric. The number in the 
hospital on the following day fell to 390, and this 
number was never exceeded. That drop was accounted 
for by the men being transferred to other hospitals. 
On the day of his visit, the 25th May, the total sick 
was 151, of which 74 were enterics: that means that 
the hospital had been cleared out a good deal. With 
regard to his letter I have nothing more to say, but I 
have a remark to make on his speech in the House of 
Commons subsequently. He says here in a speech in 
the House on the 29th June* that every word of that 
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description was absolutely true, and a picture of what 
he saw with his own eyes. As P.M.O. of that Division, 
who, by the way, he never had the courtesy to come 
near or say he wished to visit the hospital, or any- 
thing 
12765. Did he ever make any complaints to you per- 
sonally ?—I never saw him. I do not think General 
Kelly-Kenny or myself ever saw him. I think, as a 
matter of ordinary courtesy, he might have said “I 
would like to see your hospital,” and, as he had 
official authority, I believe, I would have given him 
every facility ; I would not even have gone round with 
him; but I never knew he had been there until after 
he left the place. What I wished to state was this. 1 
do not wish to use any unparliamentary language, but 
£ do wish to say before this Commission that almost 
all his statements are absolutely untrue as regards this 
hospital. I say that with a full sense of the responsi- 
bility of what I am saying. 
12766. (Dr. Church.) Before you leave that, may I 
ask whereabouts was the field hospital of the 12th 
Brigade ?—You know Bloemfontein; if you look due 
west at a place called Spitz Kop there is a conical hill 
two or three miles out; it was lying out among the 
hills there. We shifted the whole camp—all the 
troops after a while—owing to enteric, and this was 
really on two different sites. I may say this, that the 
General always gave the field hospitals the best site 
he could get. There are one or two other statements, 
and I put them under the head of reckless statements. 
He says, in his evidence before you, that the deaths were 
sometimes 50 a day. J think the highest number of 
‘deaths in Bloemfontein in one day was 40. That is a 
“most reckless statement. | Frequently they ran into the 
-twenties, but one day, I believe, it was 40. That is 
“the highest. I cannot speak with abselute’ accuracy, 
/but that statement is ridiculous. He says the admis- 
~sion and discharge books were very carefully kept—he 
says that himself, and it is from the admission and 
discharge books that this document which I have read 
from is taken. He speaks about the men running 
round ‘the camps, and he says it was a common occur- 
rence. It only occurred in one instance in this hos- 
pital, at any rate. With regard to dying men at a 
railway station, he states that on the 23rd May a lot 
of men came in dying at the railway station. I think 
‘there were four died. Then he talks about hearing 
their “last ‘whispered murmurs,” and so om: I hap- 
pened to get the names of all these eight men, and 
they were all alive on the 15th, which was about three 
weeks afterwards. Another was alive on the 22nd, and 
three more ‘were alive on the 26th., With regard to 
the men who were alive on the 15th three of them were 
transferred to the base, so no doubt they were fit to 
* travel. Those alive on the 26th were’ transferred to 
' the General Hospital, and another wag transferred to 
‘the base. I can say that those dying men were all 
alive three weeks afterwards. He also mentions in 
- part of his evidence that the officer in command said 
‘that the 12th Brigade Field Hospital was going to be 
‘a stationary hospital. All I can say is that if the 
- Officer did say so he had not any authority for saying 
it. As a field hospital, as we were then, we were sup- 
posed to be ready to take the field at any moment; in 
“fact. we did send-out-a section of the field hospital at 
an hour's-noticn “I think I can leave Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts now, except with regard to one point which has 
eropped up. He’ talks about the, public buildings in 
Bloemfontein not being taken. Two of the buildings 
‘which were referred to. were very unsuitable; one was 
the Cathedral., A great many people, think that, all 
you want for a hospital is simply a big room, but there 
are such things as cooking-houses, lavatories, latrines 
and stores to be provided. Anybody who knows the 
“Bloemfontein Cathedral knows that immediately out- 
side the wall is a grave-yard, and on the other side is 
the road, and there ate buildings all round, so that it 
was absolutely unsuitable. 


12767. (President:)"We have seen all those build- 
ings?—The Town Hall was also unsuitable on account 
of the noise. “There is another gentleman, Dr. Little, who 
T see in his evidence before the Commission says that the 
Port Elizabeth Hospital was only a hospital for soldiers 
left on’ the way up country, and who got drunk on 
landing. ~I think that is a very sweeping assertion. I 
inspected that hospital by order of the Surgeon-General 
en my way through Port Elizabeth. I found 40 men 
-sick there, and they were nearly all either dysentery 
_or fever cases. ‘As for saying it was kept for drunken 
wlKers I think that is an aspersion on the soldiers, 
-and- great exaggeration. Tt is quite possible that one 
 or.two ‘druriken :sol‘iers may have been taken in there, 
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but I think it is an aspersion that ought not to go un- 
challenged. In fact, the drunkenness out here, I am 


glad to say, has been almost nil. I-may also point 


out that in our field hospitals of the 6th Division it 
was not only the sick of our own Division who were 
treated, but all the other divisions. For instance, the 
9th  Division,: which’ was marched \out—all its sick 
evacuated into our field hospitals. That was a recog- 
nised principle, that the Division remaining behind 
took over the sick of the one going out. There appears 
to be a very large number of sick on this return, but 
it represents about 26 different corps, ‘as you will see 
by looking down the column. — (9) id 

12768. With regard to these statistics you mentioned, 
showing the number of bell-tents and number of 
patients on particular dates, we should like to have 
those ?—Certainly ; these are, of course, absolutely 
correct, because they are the original returns. The 
one with regard to the bell-tents I had sent me by 
Major Daly. 


12769. Can you let us have the original document ?— 
I am afraid not, because the field hospital is out with 
General Clements operating about 40 or 50 miles from 
here, and all the returns are with the field hospital. 
This is a return which Major Daly made from his 
books and ‘let me have. He will be coming before you., 

12770. He will be able to give evidence ag to the 
accuracy of the copy ?—Exactly ; in fact this copy is 
prepared by him, and signed by him. 

12771. I think we might have that in at once?—l 
can let you have that at once. 


Vide Appendiz—Gubbins 1. 


(Witness.) The other statement is with regard to the - 


deaths in the field hospital. 
Vide Appendix—Gubbins 2. 


12772. (Dr. Church.) To what do you attribute the | 


extent of the enormous outbreak of fever?—Very much 
to the great hardships the troops had to undergo. You 
must remember that marching from Paardeberg they 
were very often on half-rations, and on outpost nearly 
every night, and in the trenches soaked with rain. 


‘Their systems were very much run down. 


12773. The men arriving at Bloemfontein would be 
arriving just about the time the incubation period 
would be over ?+Yes.There. were two distinct lots. 
There were the men poisoned at Paardeberg, and 
those poisoned at Bloemfontein. oe 


12774. Passing by the first lot of men, to what do 


you attribute the second outbreak of enteric at Bloem- 
fontein ?—I think the whole of the ground was more or 
less contaminated. 

12775. Not before we got there?+—No, but I think 
you must remember a great number of the men who 


were admitted for enteric were bivowacked on the 


ground. It is an accepted theory in fact that the urine 
of enteric propagates it. I think all that helped to 
spread it. If we could have marched that force 40 or 
50 miles away I believe we could have shaken it off. 
We did constantly move regiments with the greatest 
possible benefit. “4 tO! 


12776. That leads me to the other question, whether 


‘ 


{ 
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you think the military camps were shifted as often as — 
you think they might have been with advantage?—I © 
enly speak for my own division. We shifted constantly — 
and with good effect, but we had to bear in mind mili- — 


tary considerations. There were outposts, pickets, 
and large numbers of men on fatigue duty every day. 


12777. During the time you were at Bloemfontein 
you did shift?—Yes, I have records in my diary every 
day, and it had-a very~ good: effect.» There was only 
one point. I see there has been a question raised at 
home about the sanitary officer, or sanitary commis- 
sioner for the force. In the old days I remember in 
the Afghan war and ‘the Egyptianywar: we; had.a,sani-— 
tary officer. I think the sanitary officer paralysed the 
other officers. 
Lord Wolseley, recognised that every medical. officer, 
and for that matter, every commanding officer, ought 
to be a sanitary officer. If you go into a place like 
Pretoria and settle down for good, then you want an 
expert; but in camp I think the sanitary officer is the 
energetic man of common-sense who -will,.get rid of 
smells and dead horses and look, after the interior 
economy of his regiment and his command. + L.can,only 
say in my division there was a marked distinction in 
certain regiments between different corps. . . ; 


12778. .(President.) Do you not think! that where you 


The Director-General, and, I think, — 
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have a camp of several regiments it would be better 
to have some medical officer to superintend the thing 
as a. whole?—So there is. I myself, as P.M.O. am 
ex officio sanitary officer of the division. I ride round 
the camp every day of my life, and sometimes twice 
a day. I visited every camp in the division at least 
once pig and the field hospitals two or three times 
a week. 


12779. You did act as sanitary officer ?—It is my duty. 
The P.M.O. is ex officio sanitary officer of his division. 
The medical officer in charge of the Buffs or the Ox- 
fords, for example, is the sanitary officer of his regi- 
ment. I can only say that a good commanding oiticer 
and a good medical officer, if they work together and 
are energetic, and understand the ordinary elementary 
tules of sanitation, are quite sufficient for field ser- 
vice. You will see a most marked difference in differ- 
ent places, but it entirely depends on the character of 
the men. 


_ 12780. (Professor Cunningham.) Up to a few years 
ago there was always a special sanitary officer ?--—Yes, 
but the office was abolished. 


12781. Upon what grounds?—That he was not re- 
quired, and that he paralysed the exertions of the men 
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who had to look after their units. I remember it as 
late as the Egyptian Campaign in 1885. Over an im- 
mense amount of country he was very little use. We 
had them in Egypt in 1882—two sanitary officers there 
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was moved. When you get permanent buildings or 
established barracks or established hospitals you want 
an expert. We have now the advice of Dr. George 
Turner, Health Officer of the Transvaal. He helps us 
with regard to drainage, burning typhoid excreta, the 
sterilising of milk, and numerous other things. He is 
the greatest possible help to us, but he would not have 
been much help to us out in the field. 


12782. (President). You draw a distinction between 
the sanitary officer in the case where there is a body 
of troops in buildings and where they are in the open? 
—Yes, and constantly on the move, and even in stand- 
ing camps. There are regulations—what they call 
“Regulations for Encampment”—issued by the War 
Office. They are well up to date. There are not more 
than 40 pages in the book, and the instructions are so 
simple that a private can read them. If those instruc- 
tions are energetically carried out—it all depends upon 
the man who works them—I say they are ample for field 
service. 


(The witness withdrew.)* 


Major Forp, called ; and Examined. 


12783. (President.) I believe you were P.M.O. of the 
18th Brigade Field Hospital during the march from 
Paardeberg to Bloemiontein?—Yes, I was in charge 
of that on the advance from Enslin to Paardeberg with 
the 6th Division. 


12784. Will you tell us your experiences as to how 
the sick and wounded were looked after in your bri- 
gade hospital during that advance?—As we advanced 
there were a few sick and wounded every night to at- 
tend to generaliy, and as they accumulated we left 
them behind at different stations, generally at farm- 
houses, with medical officers to look after them, or 
occasionally an orderly, if a medical officer could not 
be spared—that depended upon the gravity of the cases 
we left. Speaking generally, they were left behind in 
twos or threes or more, until we arrived at Paardeberg. 


12785. What became of them_in those houses ?—I 
understand they were sent to Modder River by ox- 
wagons, but I am not perfectly positive of what hap- 
pened to them after they left there ; I never saw them 
again. 

12786. Who would bear them in mind so as to be 
able to pick them up?—The P.M.O. would make ar- 
rangements for them. 


12787. He would know?—Yes ; it was not my duty 
to know. 


12788. But you would communicate to him the fact? 
—Yes ; every day he was made aware of the number left 
and the places where they were left. On the 18th 
February I arrived at Paardeberg, and in the action on 
Sunday morning, owing to the scarcity of ambulance 
wagons, my field hospital was placed rather nearer the 
firing line than it otherwise would have been. In 
consequence of that, later in the afternoon—I think 
about four—the Boers took possession of a kopje on my 
right flank. They were firing through the tents at 
some mounted infantry who were riding on the other 
side. In consequence of my hospital coming under fire 
I received orders to evacuate the sick and wounded im- 
mediately. I could not, of course, take my tents with 
me, but I took them all away, and all my personnel. 
I carried a large number of stretchers on the buck- 
wagons which I had, and as many as I could get of 
lying-down cases into the ambulances. There were 
only two ambulances, because the original number of 
ten had been cut down to two. That night the wounded 
endured considerable hardships. We had but little 
food, as we had to retreat under cover of darkness, and 
my two water carts, which had been sent down to get 
water at the river, had been captured by the Boers, 
so that we were also short of water. But that only con- 
tinued till the following day. On the following day 
I brought my sick up to the banks of Modder River, 
recovered my tents, and pitched my camp there. I 
remained at Paardeberg for about eleven days, and 
probably at that time I had about 300 wounded in my 
hospital. A large number of those were not in tents 
because I was only allowed to take seven tents instead 
of twenty-five. I ought really to have had four buck- 
wagons, but they were reduced to two in consequence 


of the pressure upon transport, and I was only able 
to take about half of the equipment in my field hos- 
pital. Instead of having twenty-five tents to put my 
sick and wounded into I only had seven ; consequently 
a large number of them were placed under the trees. 
But I do not think that was any great hardship. be- 
cause the weather was very hot, and we had plenty of 
blankets. Of course there were cases which would have 
been better in tents if we had had room. During the 
whole time I was at Paardeberg I had about 30 
wounded officers. All those wounded were sent down 
by ox-convoys on different dates from Paardeberg, either 
to Modder River or Kimberley. 


12789.. Was each one of those able to have his wound 
attended to before he left?—Oh yes; all of them 
were properly dressed, and, as far as the accommoda- 
tion in the bullock-wagons went, only four lying-down 
cases were taken in one bullock-cart ; but if they were 
able to sit up we sent about six. They were invariably 
provided with medical comforts and food for the journey. 
There is no doubt they had a good deal of hardship, 
although, with regard to their be:ng tumbled about ir 
ox-wagons, I think an ox-wagon is just as comfortable 


as an ambulance ; in fact, it is better in many ways.- 


I have heard sick men and officers often say they. pre- 
fer it. 
army to Driefontein.. There there was another large 
engagement in which my 6th Division was principally 
engaged. Most of the wounded were sent to the other 
field hospital of that brigade, because mine had to go 
on with the army the following morning early. If 
transferred what few I had—about 40 wounded cases, 
I think—to the other field hospital of. the division, 
and they were left at a farmhouse ; 
400 cases in all. 
the army to Bloemfontein. 


the only field hospital with my division, the other one hay- 
ing been left three or four days behind at Driefontein. 


Whilst at Bloemfontein I was encamped about one~ 
I there had more: 


and a half miles west of the town. 
tents given me. I find on referring to my notes that 
I had about twenty-three tents there, and an average 
of about five in each tent. A large number of them 
were enteric cases, and I had about 120 sick on the 
average during the three weeks I was there. A large 
number of those were enteric cases. . All. the enteric 
cases were put into separate tents to those sufferine 
from other diseases, and as far as possible I evacuated 
them when my P.M.O. gave me beds in one or other 
of the buildings in the town of Bloemfontein. 


12790. Were you able to look after them fairly well 
during that time?—Yes; I was not at Bloemfontein 
during the greatest pressure. 

12791. You left before that time ?—Yes, I left on the: 
5th April, and the greatest pressure did not take place 
till the end of April. Whilst I was there I think they 
were fairly well looked after ; there was certainly never 
any want of medical comforts or drugs, and I had 4 
sufficient number of trained orderlies to give me one 
trained orderly to every eight or ten patients. That 





* Notz.—In addition to the re*urns mentioned in his 


Army Orders regarding medical and sanitary arrangements, 1 
ments at Pretoria, and (c) Regulations respecting the transport of sic 
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evidence Colonel Gubbins handed in (a) Extracts from 
(b) Camp Orders regarding medical arrange- 
k by rail (vide Appendix—Gubbins 
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trained orderly was assisted by regimental men who 
could do what I called the fetching and carrying part 
of the business, and the others were able to look after 
the nursing duties. 

12792, Had you any bed-pans?—I had, but I had 
not enough. 

12793. Had you enough for the severe cases /—Hardly 
sufficient. I should have liked to have had more. It 
entailed a lot more work on the orderlies going back- 
wards and forwards with them. I had enough in one 
sense, but I think I ought to have had more. I had 
not only bed-pans but urinals, and I think every neces- 
sary for the sick as far as [ know. 

12794. Do you think the men suffered much in that 
hospital ?—No ; I did not have many bad cases. I only 
lost four during that three weeks—four cases of enteric, 
but it is quite possible that others who were taken from 


- my hospital to the town died subsequently ; I am not 


able to trace them, of course. As far as the supply 
of milk went, for the first week I had nothing but 
tinned milk, but I had plenty of it. At the end of 
that time a farmer supplied my hospital night and 
morning with a certain amount of fresh milk; not 
enough for all the patients, but enough to give it tothe 
worst, and I reserved the fresh milk for the worst cases. 
With regard to the blankets, I ran rather short of 
blankets at one time, but I applied to Colonel Gubbins, 
my P.M.O., and the sent me from 60 to 100 Boer 
blankets. I was allowed to buy the medicines 
I wanted in the town. I bought a large stock of 
drugs, and supplied not only my own hospital but the 
regimental medical officers in my brigade with drugs. 
They used to indent on my hospital for them—I sup- 
pose about £60 worth of drugs was bought in the town. 
1 was never in want of stimulants of any sort. I always 
had an ample supply of port wine and jelly, and so on, 
but I was not in Bloemfontein during the highest pres- 
sure. I left Bloemfontein on the 6th, and went to 
Springfield, about twelve miles outside Bloemfontein. 
I was there three weeks. During that time I had about 
i100 sick in my tents. I had plenty of tents because 
I got them from the regiments of my own brigade 
who were out there with me. There was a consider- 


cble number of enteric cases then, and we had very 


wet weather. I dug trenches round the tents. It was 
very sloppy ground—a bad camping ground, I think. 
I used to go round very regularly, and I do not think 
any water went actually into the tents. I will not say 
they were not occasionally muddy, because the order- 
lies going in and out necessarily carried mud with 
them, but they had plenty of blankets and waterproof 
sheets, and when possible they were transferred into 
Bloemfontein, into the hospitals there. I used to wire 
to Colonel Stevenson every day. Sometimes he was not 
able to answer my telegrams—I suppose he was busy— 
and there was some delay in getting patients moved in 
that way. So far as possible I always gave him notice 
of the patienty that came in in order to have them 
moved if possible in the early stages. I was at Spring- 
field about three weeks, and after that I returned to 
Bloemfontein, and took my hospital ‘by rail to Karee 
Junction, and marched to join my brigade on the march. 
to Kroonstad. I arrived at Kroonstad on May 12th. 
and on the 16th May I received an order one evening 


to proceed immediately into the town of Kroonstad, 


end take as much of the personnel and equipment of 
my field hospital as I could spare, and to take over the 
buildings which had been procured_there as temporary 
hospitals. I left in the field a section of my field hos- 
pital, and Civil Surgeon Lowe; I took with me as 
much of the personnel as could well be spared into the 
town, and I went that night to the Kroonstad Hotel. 
T believe it had only been taken over as a hospital 
that day, but I am not quite sure—there was no one 


. there to tell me much about it—but I found, at any 


rate, when I arrived at the Kroonstad Hotel, there were 
127 men and 16 officers there. The officers were 
accommodated in the small rooms of fhe hotel, and 
had their own servants. and I think they were very 
comfortably _ looked after. 70 of the men were 
Iving mostly on mattresses in the entrance hall or the 
dining-room—a large room on the right; they were 
overcrowded: they were lying in their clothes, and 
they had not up to that time, I think, received much 
attention. In the smaller rooms there were from 40 
to 60 men. I at once set to work with my small 
staff—I had 11 trained “ orderlies with me and 
another medical officer. We gave them food and milk 
and brandy and jhings they wanted that night, and 
I detailed orderlies for night duty. 


12795. (Professor Cnnningham.) What about the very 
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large room?—It might have been the dining-room—it | 
was a very, large room. There were 70 cases in it, 
but it was certainly overcrowded. The men were rather 
huddled together. Most of them were on mattresses, 
but not all. I think perhaps there were a dozen who 
were not on mattresses ; they were lying in their clothes 
on blankets. On the following morning 1 comman- — 
deered a sufficient number of mattresses, and put every-_ 
one on mattresses. That night I detailed orderlies to 
look after them, and we fed them all about nine 
o'clock. They were fairly well looked aiter. I do not 
pretend to say they were properly nursed, because there 
was not a sufficient number of orderlies to aitend to 
enteric patients, and a large number were enteric. On 
the following day I took over the Town Halli, which 
had about 70 people in it. They were mostly 
lying on mattresses. It was very unsuitable for a 
hospital, and it was only used as a hospital for about 
four days. I arranged for the cooking for the men in 
the Town Hall to be done from the Dutch Hospital, 
which was close by, because there were fireplaces there. 
I closed it after four days because there was insufiicient 
latrine accommodation and no fireplace. In fact, it was 
absolutely unadapted for a hospital, and I moved the 
hospital to the Dutch Church. It was about the 19th 
or 20th that the Dutch Church was opened as a hospi- 
tal. The sick -were moved by the Guards’ Brigade 
Bearer Company from the Town Hall to the Dutch 
Church, which was just across the road. Before they 
were moved, mattresses were put_ down in the Church 
to receive them. I looked after the sick in the Dutch 
Church. There were about 90 the first day it was 
opened, and I looked after them myself. The per- 
sonnel, as far as orderlies went, was insufficient. There 
were only three men of the R.A.M.C., one of whom 
was a corporal, and the other men were regimental 
men with, of course, very little knowledge cf nursing 
duties. I bought and fixed up that day field kitchens. 
I bought a large number of cooking-pots and things in 
the town, and sent to my depét at the Kroonstad Hotel - 
for medical comforts. I sent a lot of those things 
across. Mr. Pears looked after the sick at the Kroon- 
stad Hotel, and I looked after them at the Church 
and the Town Hall was closed altogether as a field 
hospital. I do not think there is much more to say 
about the Dutch Church, except that I should like to 
make one or two remarks on statements which have 
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been made by other witnesses. I think the 
chief difficulty at Kroonstad was owing to a 
large convoy of sick. About 200 on or about 


the 20th were to be moved down country from 
Kroonstad to the Railhead—I fancy it was about 45 
miles—at Vet River, I think. I personally had put 
all my sick into the wagons, and they were ready to. 
start, and in addition to that a large numbe* of sick 
had come in from the field hospitals, and had aceumu- 
jated in the Market Square, and were being trans- 
ferred to the bullock-carts for the purpose of being 
sent down country, but at the last moment—I think 
about five o’clock in the evening—an order came te me 
to,say that for military reasons this large convoy could 
not start, and therefore all the sick that were accumn- 
lated in the carts had to be put somewhere. It was- 
at that particular moment that the Grand Hotel was 
opened without any preparation whatever for the re- 
ception of these men. I think the Grand Hotel was 
very ill adapted for a hospital; in fact, there wis 
nothing for the patients to lie ov. They were taken 
into the rooms and put on the tables or the floor, and 
there was not the slightest pretence to any comfort 
of any sort. I did not see the sick in this hotel until 
the following day. Dr. Manning, the civil surgeon. 
was in charge. The next day I went down there and 
saw Dr. Manning. ‘There were a number of them whom 
I thought were quite fit to go to the Rest Camp. T 
sent about 50 to the Rest Camp, and during the next 
three days I cleared the whole of that Grand Hotel of 
sick, because there was really nothing there for the; 
sick at all, except that the officers were tairly comfort- | 
ably accommodated in the small rooms upstairs, and - 
had their own servants to look after them Down- 
stairs there was Dr. Manning. who had very little ex- 
perience of hospitals, and only about 15 untra‘ned — 
regimental orderlies—I do not think there were anv 
R.A.M.C. men. There is no doubt those men did 
suffer very much. I cleared that place as soon as_ 
possible in order that I might collect them togethe 
al. the Dutch Church as vacancies occurred. I sent 
about 60 to the Rest Camp, and about 60 more — 
by sick-convoy away altogether, and on the third or 
fourth day T cleared the remainder out by sendin 
Khem to the Dutch Church. After about four days only 
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officers were there, and they were left in charge of Dr. 
Mfanning. That was the worst feature of Kroonstad. 
There is no doubdt the sick endured a great deal of 
discomfort during that time. They were not properly 
looked after or nursed in any sense of the word; it 
was not possible. The Surgeon-General arrived, I 
think, on the 26th, and a few days afterwards the 
hospital train came, and we sent a lot of lyimg-dowr. 
cases to Dloemfuutein, and we also sent a large number 
hy ordinary trains who were fit to travel in that way, 
so that the congestion was relieved very soon. He 
also brought with him the personnel of the Scotch 
Hospital and half a general hospital, and we had a 
number of nursing sisters. We detailed some to the 
Duich Cliurch, some to the Kroonstad Hotel, and some 
to look atter the sick officers. After the Surgeon- 
General's arrival the whole stress of the thing was re- 
lieved, because we were able to get rid of a number 
of sick, the railway being then open. On the subject 
of sick-conyoys, we sent a large number from Kroon- 
stad to the Railhead. I was responsible for that. I 
went round with the officers at the various hospitals, 
and, as far ay possible, made a careful selection of cases. 
I only sent those which in my opinion were fit to 
travei. I do rot know what the other hospitals had in 
the field; I do know what sort of cases they sent, but, 
so far as J am personally responsible, I can certainly 
say that a selection was made, and only those cases 
who were fit to travel were sent. I was also very 
particular in sending with them proper food and extras. 
By extras I mean jelly or port wine or brandy, or any- 
thins that might be wanted on the journey down by 
convoy. 


12796. Had they sufficient clothing?—They only had 
their greatcoat and blanket. I consider they had sutt- 
cient clothing. The nights were cold and the days hot. 
Some of the bullock-carts had covers on them, but very 
few. They mostly may be said to have been in open 
wagons. 

12797. You consider they had a sufficiency of medical 
comforts?—Yes. I am only speaking of those cases 
that went from my hospitals, which I was personally 
responsivle for. I know nothing of the cases sent in 
from the field hospitals and transferred from their 
ambulances on to ox-wagons; I had nothing to do with 
them. 


12798. Who was responsible for them?—The medical 
officers in charge of the hospitals from which the sick 
were sent. 


12799. (President.) Was each person who sent sick 
responsible for his own men?—Yes; each officer that 
sent sick from a field hospital was responsible that 
those sick had the requisite amount of medical com- 
forts with them, and greatcoats and blankets. 


12800. Who was responsible for the convoy ?—The 
transport people provided the carts. So many were to 
go down, say 180; I went round to the transport 
officer and said, “I want so many wagons,” allowing 
about four to a wagon. I was only responsible for my 
own sick as far as equipment went, and as regards 
blankets, greatcoats, and food. For the sick sent from 
hospitals outside the town the officers in charge were 
responsible; they sent their extras with their sick. 


12801. No medical man went?—No; there were no 
medical men to go. No orderlies went; I had no 
orderlies to send. I had so few that I could not possi- 
bly have done it. It was no doubt desirable that a 
medical officer should have gone, but there were none 
to send. The principle I adopted was to give all the 
stimulants or extras sent with them in charge of the 
senior non-commissioned officer ; it was the only pos- 
sible course to adept. It would have been very desir- 
able to haye sent down medical men with them, no 
doubt, but they were not there. 


12802. It has been said that they went without any 
extra clothing and without any pretence to medica! 
comforts ?—That is a statement which I should like, 
as far as I am personally concerned, absolutely to con- 
tradict. I should like to make a few observations on 
the evidence given by Mr. Burdett-Coutts in reference 
to Kroonstad. I understand that he made a statement 
as to the number of medical officers at Kroonstad; he 
said there were only three, whereas there were five. 
There were two at the Rusgso-Dutch; there were 
myself and Mr. Pears at the Kroonstad Hotel and 
Dutch Church, and Dr. Manning at the Grand Hotel. 
A few days afterwards two other officers arrived, Cap- 
tain Probyn and Major MacDonald, making in all 
seven officers at Kroonstad. Two foreign physicians 
were at the RussoDutch Hospital. I think Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts stated there were no medical comforts, 
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no beds, and no equipment in the hospitals at all. I 
can say that I had ample medical comforts for all the 
hospitals—port wine and brandy, and champagne, and 
porter and jeilies—in fact a very large supply was 
brought by the transport people up to Kroonstad, and 
every day I used to go to the transport people and get 
in a large supply, and stack them at the Kroonstad 
Hotel, and from there I personally supplied the wants 
of all the hospitals in Kroonstad. As far as hospital 
equipment goes, there was a certain amount. I think 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts says there was none. I took to the 
Kroonstad Hotel with me the equipment of my field 
hospital, which consisted of bed-pans, urinals, and 
cooking utensils, and those were augmented by the 
things I found in the Hotel. With regard to the Dutch 
Church, I bought a certain amount of things for the 
sick there in the town. I do not know whether Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts mentioned mattresses, but I can state 
that within a day or two of my arrival there as senior 
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medical officer there was no sick man without a mat- 


tress, and some of them had a mattress and a bedstead. 
Of course, they were in their clothes, and I do not say 
they were ve-> comfortable, but they had a mattress 
to lie on and all absolute necessaries for nursing. I 
do not say they were properly nursed; no enteric 
patient can be properly nursed in his clothes, and they 
had to remain in their clothes. With regard to the 
Dutch Church, Mr. Burdett-Coutts says the patients 
were laid on a stone floor with possibly a blanket 
underneath them. The floor was of wood, not of 
stone, and no cases were put in there until mattresses 
were put there ready to receive them. With regard to 
the convoys proceeding down to the base, that I men- 
tioned, I saw all the necessaries provided for them, and 
only the slightest cases were sent—sore feet and 
heemorrhoids, and things of that sort—not fever cases. 


12803. (Dr. Church.) Are Myr. Burdett-Coutts’s 
numbers right? He states that in the Kroonstad 
Hotel there were 200 wounded?—No; there were 90 
in the Kroonstad Hotel, and the remainder were in 
tents in the compound. It was also stated in the letter 
to the “Times” that the sick were huddled together in 
the Dutch Church. 

12804. He puts the Dutch Church and the hotel 
together, and says there were 500; I suppose that 
would be about right ?—Yes, but it is rather confusing. 
In the Kroonstad Hotel there were about 150 at one 
time, and in the Dutch Church 90, but in the com- 
pound of the Dutch Church I had a lot of tents pitched. 
Altogether in the Dutch Church and the compound 
there were between 200 and 300 at one time. There 
were about 90 in the Church—all the bad cases were 
put in the Church and the less severe ones in tents in 
the compound. I saw it stated in one paper that the 
compound was a grave-yard, but that is not the case ; 
it was a very nice camping-ground. Then the floor of 
the Dutch Church was not of stone, but boarded like 
an ordinary room. The compound is not a grave-yard 
in any sense. 


12805. You did not take the English Church there? 
—No, I do not think I ever saw it. 

12806. It was an iron building?—Yes, 

12807. To me it did not appear to be suitable ?—No, 
it was not. I have not mentioned the officers. I find 
there were 25 officers at the “ Kroonstad,” 20 at the 
“Grand,” and 20 at the Dutch Hospital. All through 
the officers were fairly well looked after. They all had 
their servants, and ample food and stimulants, and 
things. I never heard any complaint. At the Dutch 
Hespital the men were very crowded, but the Dutch 
physicians and Sisters were very attentive to our sick 
officers. I think that ought to be mentioned. We are 
very grateful to them. On the 23rd May I find the 
total number of sick—that is when Lord Roberts left 
Kroonstad—then in the town at the various hospitals, 
was as follows :—At the Grand Hotel, that is the place 
where they were all crowded at the last moment, there 
were 174 with one medical officer and about 20 order- 
lies, more or less untrained. At the Dutch Church 
and compound there were about 200, about 90 being in 
the Church itself. There were two medical. officers 
there, three or four trained orderlies, and a consider- 
able number of regimental orderlies. At the Russo- 
Dutch Hospital there were about 80 or 100 soldiers, as 
far as my recollection serves, and 20 officers. I do 
not think the men at the Russo-Dutch Hospital were 
any better off than in any of the other extemporised 
hospitals in Kroonstad. They were just as much 
crowded. The Kroonstad Hotel is the fourth hospital ; 
there were about 170 men there and 25 officers. The 
total number of sick and wounded in the four hospitals 
was 644 men, and, including officers, 709. 
3D 
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Professur Alfred Hueuus, called ; and Examined. 


12808. (President.) I believe you have been with the 
Welsh Hospital from its commencement up to the time 
it arrived in this country /—No; I came out at a later 
date. The hospital came cut in April. But I have been 
connected with the entire organisation of the hospital 
since it was first started. 

12809. Where did you fizst join the hospital ?—At 
Springfontein on the 1st July. 

1281). How did you find the sick and wounded were 
being attended to there ?—I thought everything was in 
excellent order. 

12311. You heard of no complaint with regard to that 
hospital ?—None at all. 

12812. And you saw no cause of complaint 2—None at 
all. 

12813. Then you came on to Pretoria?—Yes. I should 
like to mention a few points in connection with our 
coming up to Pretoria. I do not think tt is exactly 
appreciated, judging from 'the evidence which has been 
given, the enormous difficulties which ‘the hospital autho- 
rities have in South Africa in relation to transport. Phat 
was the main point I wished to mention. I think I can 
give some useful information. The hospital arrived in 
Cape Town on the 3rd May, and from the ord up to the 
20th May we were occupied in the removal of the hospital 
equipment from Cape Town ‘to Springfontein. That I 
know for certain from the evidence of those present at 
the time, and also from the diary kept. Then, as to 
the removal from Springfontein to Cape Town, I received 
a telegram on the morning of the d0th July 
from the Surgeon-General asking me ito evacuate 
the hospital—the patients to go to No. 4 General Hos- 
pital, which was close by—and to proceed immediately 
+o Pretoria, and to get ready by next day. By the 
following evening—that was 46 hours after receiving the 
Surgeon-General’s telegram—we had the entire equip- 
ment down at the station, and mostly on trucks, and we 
were quite ready to start that evening. There was some 





- difficulty, however, about obtaining an engine or some- 


thing of that kind, with the result that we did not leave 
the station there until the following day about 1.15. 
Then between that and our arrival at Pretoria we were 
kept four days—at least, three days and part of another 
—in Bloemfontein, and I had the very greatest difficulty 
in getiing this hospital, which we had, at very great 
labour, got ready in a very short time, put on the train 
—to get it started north from Bloemfontein, although T 
was able to show from the Surgeon-General’s telegram 
that it was urgently required in Pretoria. Nine days 
were occupied on the road up to Pretoria, although we 
had got ready in 36 hours. 


12814. Do you think there were considerable difficulties 
of transport at that time?—I quite agree there were 
difficulties in transport, but I must mention the annoy- 
ance we were put to at Bloemfontein. We were promised 
repeatedly that we would ‘be the next train to go, but 
numerous trains went containing remounts and ordinary 
stores. No one seemed to know by what train we were 
going. We were promised we would be the next one 
so very frequently, that I had eventuadly to wire to Lord 
Roberts, because I knew we were required up here, and 
that as we were so smalil we could be attached to some- 
thing coming up. 

12815. You think the railway authorities were sending 
up things in priority to you which they ought not to 
have done ?—That was my impression. After arriving in 
Pretoria, althouch Colonel Keogh had arranged with the 
Railway Staff Officer that the tra‘n would be sent on 
from Pretoria Station to the Howitzer Camp, where it 
was to be placed, the hospital was in the station on the 
trucks here for 26 hours before we were able to unload 
the trucks. 


12816. Did you speak to the station-master about it? 
—Repeatedly. 

12817. What did he say ?—He said at first he had no 
engine there at all. That was his first excuse. 


12818. What makes ‘you say “excuse” ; do you think 
he had an engine available?—The engine which brought 
the train 26 hours afterwards wasabout the station shunt- 


7 (The witness withdrew.) 


ing the whole time. He said at first he couid not send 
that engtme because it was not large enough for the road. 


Evenitually the train was split into two parts and the 


engine did it in two journeys. In addition to that there 
is the difficulty we have had in getting stores up for the 
hospital which were sent out from England. I know that 
stores have been sent out on four different occasions ; I 
know that five large cases were sent on the 16th May, 


and which I have had very great_difficulty in getting. — 


A personal friend of mine, My. Price, of Cape Town, 


sent one of his clerks to try and get them up. With — 
regard to these five cases sent on the 16th May, four of 


them arrived a few days ago—three and a half months 
after they started from England. That only represents 
about one-third of the hospital stores which ‘have been 
sent out for the Welsh Hospital at different periods com- 
mencing on the 16th May. There is one other point in 
relation to the difficulties which hospitals have in con- 
nection with the removal of patients from the hospitals, 
either down ‘to the base for home, or to some other 
hospital for treatment ; in other words, the difficulty of 
evacuating the patients. 


ready. We got them ready for the train, and then the 
order has been countermanded, it may ‘be twice or three 
times. 
siderably at times. I might give one instance. During 
she last week we had instructions to get as many patients 


ready as were fit for ‘the hospital train. That is to say, 


patients not fit to go in the ordinary trains—to get them 
ready for Friday morning. We were told that No. 4 
Hospital Train would arrive at the hospital siding for 
them. On arriving there at 8 o’clock on the Friday 
morning, our patients being perfectly ready, we received 
instructions that they could not go that day. That train 


We received notice time after: 
time that we were to have a certain number of patients — 


That disturbs the working of the hospital con- — 


was in the siding until the following Monday, and then 


we got the patients away. We could not make use of 


the beds which otherwise would have been available 


owing to the fact that there was this delay in getting 
the hospital train away. I do not know the reason of 
that. 


i2819. Are you aware that the line had been cut and 


they could not work it?—I do not know what was the © 


reason for itt at all, but I consider this question of trans- 


port is the vital one in connection with the working of — 


hospitals on such occasions as this. 


12820. I think we are all alive to the importance, as” 


far as possible of having transport as quickly as possible ; 
the whole question is one of difficulty on a single line ?— 
Yes, precisely. I am quite aware of that. 
other point I should like to mention is this. 


ing of the hosprtal which I did not consider satisfactory. 
One of the greatest difficulties has been the few trained 
erderlies available. I do not think there is anything 
that could occur to anyone who has seen anything of the 


working of these hospitals which is so important as the © 
recommendation of some better system at home of getting — 


orderlies trained, and perhaps some greater encourage- 
ment for such people as the St. John’s Ambulance men 
to get hospital training. [ found great difficulty in 


obtaining any men when I was organising the hospital — 


at home, and there has been the very same difficulty 
which I have seen in every hospital in South Africa. 


12821. You think that an orderly to nurse men cannot 
be trained in a moment—he must be trained properly {— 
T think he ought to be trained for years, and his training 
should ‘be a hospital training. : 


The only 
You asked 
me whether I saw anything in connection with the work-. 


12822. Have you come across the Red Cross orderties? — 


--I have not come across any of them. 


12823. You have been principally concerned with the ~ 


R.A.M.C. orderlies?—Yes. We had really to do with 
the regimental orderlies, who had practically no training. 
I would like to state that although it has been mentioned 
that the R.A.M.C. men generally are inferior men, I 
am quite accustomed to deal with medical students and 
also qualified men, and I consider that the average 
R.A.M.C. medical officer is quite equal to the average 
practitioner at home. Still I believe there ought to be 
some greater inducement offered for the good men of the 
profession to come into the Army Medical Service, 





MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 


Major Warson Pixs, 


12824. (President.) I believe you were with the 
13th Brigade Field Hospital at Bloemfontein ?—Yes, I 
was in charge of it. 

12825. I think you can give us some information about 
that, and about certain statements with reference to it? 
—I have just come across a statement of Mr. Robert 
O'Callaghan—I was on the veldt, and I did not hear 
of his statements. His statement could not have pos- 
sibly been borne out ‘by the examination he made of my 
hospital. I met him casually when we were going up for 
the Fellowship examination in Ireland, and he came and 
called on me in Bloemfontein. He made no attempt to 
go round the hospital, but as far as I can make out from 
his evidence, it seems he has taken it all for granted that 
all the statements about mud and patients lying in mud 
were correct. My hospital was situated on a hill, and it 
was impossible that any mud could lodge there. Of 
course, we were all overcrowded and overworked, but 
what I really wish to complain of is his statement that 
the condition of things was as he stated. 

. 12826. In his evidence before us he speaks of having 
seen you ?—Yes, but he never went round the hospital in 
any way. 

12827. Not at all?—Absolutely not. 


12828. He had no real opportunities of seeing it ?— 
He could not possibly have had. He came and spoke to 
me for a few minutes, and then left the hospital. He 
was not there in any official capacity of any kind, but he 
simply came because he had met me at the examination 
—he simply came to see me. Hven from the outside ap- 
pearance of things, his statement is not correct. He 
says there were two marquees, whereas there were four. 
He says we had “some tents”—I had 24. 

12829. He makes this general statement with regurd 
to all the field hospitals. He says: “The condition 
of things in the Stationary Field Hospitals was exactly 
as described ; there 1s no doubt in the world about that” ? 
—I do not know what was described. I have only read 
some of the home papers. I know one complaint was 
that we were full of mud and water, and the patients 
were lying in it, and that the enteric cases and wounded 
were together. 

12830. Will you state from your own point of view 
how matters did stand with your 13th Brigade Hospital 

in Bloemfontein ?—We tere overcrowded, sometimes 
one-fifth more than we should have had, and sometimes 
twice as many as we should have had. 

12831. (Professor Cunningham.) How many men were 
there in a bell-tent?—The greatest number I have ever 
had in a bell-tent was nine mild cases, and seven severe 
cases. Of course, severe cases were put in a marquee on 


co 
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called ; and Examined. 


stretchers where we had stretchers. 
amount of stretchers. We were issued 50 in addition to 
my own eight. We have eight in every field hospital ; 
that gave us 58 stretchers for the bad ‘cases. 
offshoot to my own houses, where I sent all the bad cases. 
We had 50 kept there in beds. I think the word “bed” 
should never be used in relation to a field hospital. 
There are no beds in a field hospital. The equipment is 
laid down for 100 patients—not 100 beds. Of course, 
we cannot carry beds about. 

12832. (President.) What he says is this; he is 
asked, “Did you ever go over it?’ He says,. “I just 
went outside.” He did not inspect it at all according 
to you ?—No, he did not go near the tents at all. 


We had an extra 


(12835. Then he says, “I saw quite enough of the con- 
dition of things” ?—How could he? 


12834. You say he could not ?—He could not. 


12835. He says, “I mean the overcrowding” ?—That 
I probably told him of. 


12856. “The undermanning of the staff” ?—That is 
historical, practically speaking. 


12837. Then the goes on generally: “And all the 
miserable condition of things which is described, per- 
haps, too vividly” ’—That is what I take exception to. 


12838. Was there a miserable condition of things 
beyond the overcrowding and the undermanning of the 
staff ?—The overcrowding was, of course, most uncom- 
fortable for the patients, but we never had ary mud in 
our tents, because we were fortunate in getting on the 
side of a hill, where there was a downfall, and there 
were trenches dug. 


12839. Were the severe cases kept apart ?—Yes, they 
were all kept in the marquees, and all the mild cases 
were kept in tents. On admission, a man was put in a 
bell-tent, and as soon as he developed symptoms, or 
showed himseif to be seriously ill, he was put into the 
marquees. 

12840. The men in the bell-tents had to remain in 
their khaki ?—Yes. 

12841. You could not get change of clothing for them ? 
—No, not in the bell-tents. 

12842. I expect that is the condition of things he was 
probably referring to ?—Possibly it was that, but there 
was no moisture in the tents when we did have one or 
two wet days, because the natural drainage was abso- 
lutely perfect. 

12843. Did you ever have delirious patients going 
about ?—One man left the hospital while I was in charge. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Guorgs Turner, called; and Examined. 


12844. (President.) You are the Medical Officer of 
Health for the Transvaal /—Yes, temporarily. 


12845. I believe you were appointed by Lord Roberts 
very shortly after he entered Pretoria?—Yes, I was 
appointed on the lst August. 


12846. What are your duties in that capacity ~My 
duties are ito advise as to sanitary matters with regard 
to the hospitals and camps, and also with regard to the 
town generally. ‘There is a medical officer for the town 
itself; there is also a Medical Officer of Health for 
Johannesberg. I hold about the same position here as I 
do at the Cape—I am Medical Officer of Health for the 
whole of Cape Colony. 

12847. Do you visit the towns from time to time ?— 
Yes, and I have to advise the Government on sanitary 
questions. 

12348. And you advise Lord Roberts on sanitary 
matters with regard to the Transvaal ?/—Yes. 


12849. (Dr. Church.) Did you observe anything here 
when you first came that you thought advisable to 
be changed ?—There are certain things that required to 
be changed, and certain defects which wanted making 
good. They were largely due to the fact that they could 
not help themselves. For instance, when I came here 
the sanitary arrangements of the town, were very bad. 
That was simply because they could not get the appl- 
ances up from Durban. After some trouble I went ‘to 
Lord Roberts, and he gave an order. I could not get dis- 
infectors up for the hospitals. The officers who had to 
deal with the transport said they could not do it, but 
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Lord Roberts had them sent up directly it was repre- 
sented to him. Then I have had to do a lot of work 
which is hardly my own with regard to the hospitals. 
For instance, I have seen that the milk was sterilised, 
and I hhave alsc been looking at the water supply, and 
the water supply of the town generally. Of course, I am 
anxious on account of having a lot of typhoid patients 
brought into the town. In a month or two, when the 
season comes for us to look for typhoid, I am anxious that 
we shall not suffer from it. The greatest trouble I have 
is with regard to the camps. Men come in here, perhaps 
aregiment of 500t0 400 men, and they are camped almost 
anywhere. J brought the factito the notice of the Military 
Governor the other day that the Welsh Regiment had 
been camped on tthe racecourse. There was the whole of 
that field for them to choose from, and yet the place 
selected was at the outfall of that Racecourse Hospital, 
and the men were actually washing themselves in the 
drain water. As I told them, it is impossible to suppose 
you are going to prevent a recurrence of typhoid fever if 
suc: elementary matters as that are disregarded. On 
that same piece of land where that regiment was en- 
camped, the British prisoners were encamped. I do not 
know this of my own knowledge, but I believe it to be 
<0, that the Boers buried all the fecal matter on the 
spot before they left, and there were many cases of typhoid 
fever among them. Another regiment went there. an¢ 
they also had cases of typhoid fever, and then this Welsh 
Regiment went there. Somebody ought to be in a pos:- 
tion to decide where they are going to camp men. You 
can understand when they are on the march and men at 
the end of the day are tired out, they will sleep where 
3 D2 
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they can, and they have to drink the water that they 
can get; but when it is easy, as in the case of men 
coming here, for them to select ground and say where 
their latrines are to be, and how the water is to be sup- 
plied to them, they ought to have a sanitary officer. 


12850, In fact, a sanitary officer ought to be the person 
to select the site ?Yes, a medical man, or an engineer, 
or somebody—somebody who would select the sites, and 
say, “This is where the men are to go, and they are 
“not to drink this water, and the latrines are to be placed 
in this spot,” and so on. 

12851. Who 1s responsible for selecting such a site for 
the Welsh Regiment ?—That I do not know. I am not 
a military man. Directly I saw it I went and reported 
the matter to the Military Governor. I did it in writ- 
ing at once. I said I thought I ought to receive informa- 
tion as to where they intended to encamp men, so that I, 
or some other medicai man, should decide where the 
camp was to be, and the latrines, so that they should not 
foul the water supply, and so that they should be able to 








keep the place clean. That was on the Saturday. On the 
following Tuesday I saw that same lot of men they had 


been sent down to the railway station the day before, 
and there had ibeen some delay, and they slept outside 
the railway station. I saw those men actually sitting on 
the dust-heaps eating their food, and within about ten 
yards of the filthiest latrines in the town. I called the 
officer's attention to it at the time. If we are going to 
have any trouble it will be got in that sort of way. 


12852. What remedy do you suggest?—I suggest, in 
the first place, that when they know that a certain 
number of men are coming in, the ground should be 
selected, and arrangements should be made for latrines 
and everything of that sort. It is easy enough to do 
it. Otherwise these men go down there and simply 
use the veldt. 

12853. (Dr. Church.) You would agree in my opinion 
that dust would add to the danger, not only in fouling 
the water supply, but everything which it afterwards 
blows over ?—Yes, I have had an instance of that—a 
very clear instance indeed. The refugees came down, 
and we put them into a camp up at the railway station. 
The Port Elizabeth water supply was sent to them in 
pipes and put into tanks, and they remained well for 
some considerable time. But, although they had pro- 
vided latrines for the white people, they did not pro- 
vide anything of the sort for the coloured people, 
because in this country they will do it for a white man, 
but not for a black man. They forget that a black 
man is just as dangerous as a white man. The con- 
sequence is that these men used the veldt. I am 
under a strong impression that the water supply was 
actually polluted by the dust storm blowing that dried 
stuff into their water-tanks. When we came to ex- 
amine them there were 3 or 4 inches of foul matter at 
the bottom of the water tanks, and, mind you, the 
water which comes in there is perfectly clean—and 
they were covered tanks. That was cleaned out, and 
we had no trouble afterwards. 


12854. Perhaps you can tell me; do the coloured 
population suffer from typhoid fever ?—Yes. 


12855. But not largely ?—Yes, typhoid fever is the 
most prevalent disease in South Africa that I know of. 


12856. Among the blacks?—Among blacks and 
whites. A great mary men come down into the Colony 
from the Transvaal; they come away from the mines, 
and there are places such as Burghersdorp where they 
ar2 all left—they cannot get further than Burghers- 
dorp. They are put in a hut to be looked after, and 
they die, and we have post mortems there. So that 
we know these people are suffering from typhoid, be- 
eause we find the lesions. 

12857. I gather it is your strong opinion that 
wherever there is a large number of troops collected at 
a centre it is absolutely essential that there should be 
a sanitary officer for that district ?—Certainly. 

12858. Who should have supervision over the military 
ramps and everything connected with the military ?—Yes. 
The came thing used to happen in Portsmouth when I was 
Medical Officer of Health there. I had no jurisdiction 
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over the barracks in the town and the forts, but I had 
not been there two years before I was called upon con- 
stantly to go there. They had epidemics of typhoid 
fever amongst them, and then they sent for me. 


12859. (Sir David Richmond.) You are also of 
opinion that the sites for temporary camps should be 
chosen in concert with the sanitary officer, taken into 
consultation with the military men ?—Certainly. 


12860. So that the history of the site might be 
known?—Yes. I cannot understand how anyone could 
have picked out such a place as the racecourse. I do 
not know who was responsible for it. But there were 
these men just ac the termination of the dram. ‘Lhe 
building is a big one; it was used at one time, I believe, 
for agricultural purposes—shows and things of that sort— 
and it was turned into a hospital. We do all we can 
to keep specifically infected stuff out of those drains, 
or wash water, but you know a man may have typhoid 
fever, and no one may suspect it, and his urine may 
get into the drain, and down it goes down this place. 
No one need to have pickéd out that place, because 
there was plenty of room one way or the other. 


12861. (President.) It was probably done by some- 
one quite ignorant of the place?—Yes, but you would 


. 
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have thought a man who was not a medical man—a _ 


captain or a lieutenant—would have gone down there, 
and would have refused to select such a place. When 
I spoke afterwards to the officers at the railway station 
they said, “Oh, that accounts for the beastly stink 
there was there.” 

12862. Have you any other information you can give 
us which might be useful as to the prevention of 
disease here?—No, I do not suppose I can give you 
more than you have already gathered. Of course I do 
not know what evidence has been given. 

12863. You think that proper steps are now being 
taken at all the various military hospitals for prevent- 
ing the spread?—Yes. Of course I am very anxious 
with regard to some of them. For instance, the Irish 


Hospital and No. 3 Model School Hospital which you went 
to yesterday, those places were never intended for 


hospitals. They are drained, and they have no business 
ever to have been drained. ‘There is no drainage in the 
place ; but still they have drains; they have baths and 
washhand basins going into the drains and sinks going 
into the drains, and every fault that could be committed 
in laying drains has been committed. 


12864. Before our occupation?—Yes. Those places 
go into holes and cess-pits, and all overflow into sluits, 
which you see going down the roads. I consulted the 
senior medical men, and we all agreed that it would 
be hopeless to try and recast that draining system 
while the places were oceupied by wounded men. 
Therefore we had to leave them alone. It was only 
the other day that the whole system got blocked at No. 
3 Model School Hospital, and the water was welling about 
all over the place. The only thing I can suggest is that 
they should cut all these drains off and make them flow 
into the open gutters, and make them flow into the sluits 
straight, because we do not know where the drains are. 
What I am afraid of is that if those places are occupied 
and get contaminated, when the season comes on— 
which will commence in another month or so—we may 
have trouble. The sooner those places are evacuated 
the better. 

12865. (Dr. Church.) I suppose as a sanitarian you 
would say that it was on the whole safer to treat 
enteric cases here in tented hospitals?—I believe so. 1 
think when you go and see No. 2 Hospital here, 
although it is not finished yet—I suppose by the time 
it is ready to be evacuated it will be finished—you will 
see that it offers great. advantages, because they are 
now putting down a drain to take away both water 
and slop water, and that sort of thing. That is to be 
put into a septic tank, and treated on the land when 
we can get engineers to do it. A great deal of my time 
has been spent in doing odd jobs, such as getting 
things for sterilising milk, and so on, but I cannot 
do much in a general line at this moment, because I 
cannot go to a great part of my district; there are 
objections to it. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


fOn the afternoon of this day the Commissioners in spected the Convalescent Camp, No. 2 General Hos- 
pital, Welsh Hospital, Langman Hospital, and Imperial Yeomanry Branch Hospital.] 


Adjourned to Johannesberg. 
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CHAMBER OF MINES, JOHANNESBERG. 





Wednesday, 12th September, 1900. 


PRESENT : 
The Right Hon. Lorp Justice RoMER (President). 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr, FREDERICK Harrison. 


Sir Davip RICHMOND. 
Dr. W. S. CHURCH. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Lieutenant-Colonel EK. P. C. Grrovarp, called; and Examined. 


Lieut.-Col 

12866. (President.) We know you are the Director 487 military wagons, 445 coal for the railway, /. ?. ©. 
«f Railways in South Africa ?/—Yes. 100 ammunition, 45 railway material, 150 baggage. “ward 
12867. My friend and colleague, Mr. Harrison, who Those are gross. There are some odds and ends— 12 Sept. 1900. 


is an expert in railways, will ask you questions ?—Very 
well, sir. 


12868. (\ir. Harrison.) ‘The facilities needed for 
transport by railway—which, I understand, have been 
practically under your charge—have been one of the 
4nost important factors, no doubt, in providing the sick 
and wounded as well as the troops with the necessary 
supplies during the war. If you will in the first place 
give the Commission in your own way what information 
you consider will be of assistance to them in their In- 
-quiry they wiil be exceedingly obliged. I think you 
know the object of our Inquiry?—Yes. In the first 
stage of the war, before we occupied any portion of the 
-enemy’s territory, I was merely in the position of assist- 
ing the Cape Government Railways and the Natal Go- 
vernment Railways from a military point of view ; 
‘that is, to protect their traffic from interference, and 
to see that supples went through with fair regularity 
-and were not interfered with. It was also my duty 
to advise the Chief of Staff as to what civil traffic could 
be interfered with in conjunction with the general 
managers of either railway and to repair lines that 
were damaged in our own country at that time. I think 
you have probably heard from Cape Town, so far as 
traffic was concerned, that what was carried was entirely 
in the hands of the General Traffic Manager ; that is, 
‘he sent forward what trucks he had to spare for the 
military, and they were allotted to the different de- 
partments from head-quarters, and they were filled 
up and sent forward. My charge at that time had 
‘nothing whatever to do with the actual carriage ; it was 
‘merely to assist the civilian staff. On our arrival at 
Bloemfontein the position changed entirely, because 
we then took over the working of the railway. I think 
the question could be summed up entirely in this way: 
‘that from the time we arrived in Bloemfontein (if you 
would like any details we can go inte them later) we 
‘took forward all traffic which was given to us by the 
‘Cape Government and returned the empties. Then all 
three lines converged on to our one line, and for the 
‘period particularly in question, which I understand 
the Commission is interested in, that is from the date 
-of the entry into Bloemfontein up to the date of the 
advance again towards the north, 9,900 trucks were 
‘taken, and a proportion of empties were returned. In 
that time I do not think we got very far ahead in the 
‘Tetention of empties. With regard to the details of 
‘that traffic I do not know whether -you wish to get them, 
‘or whether you have had them in Bloemfontein ? 


12869. Your Assistant Director of Railways there, 
‘Captain Nathan, furnished particulars of the actual move- 
ment of traffic* ?—I have the detailed information here, 
‘which you might like to look at afterwards. 


12870. (President). Perhaps you will let Mr. Harrison 
see that ?—I will do so. Roughly speaking, there were 
*9,500 trucks sent during the time referred to, from 
Norval’s Pont and Bethulie to Bloemfontein, of which 
6,600 were supplies, 1,100 animals, 800 horses, 800 
troops, 260 hospital traffic, 210 ambulance trains, 


various small things—and 841 live stock. 


12871. (Mr. Harrison.) I suppose the number of 
wagons given under the head of hospital service there 
does not include everything that the hospitals required 4 
—That I cannot say. I am practically in the position of 
a common carrier. I do not know very often what is 
in the wagons. I accepted wagons from the Cape’ Go- 
vernment Railways to be delivered to the Ordnance for 
supplies, and I delivered them. 


12872. You do not know whether the Ordnance wagons 
include hospital supplies?—I think they would in that 
large amount of ordnance ; I understand the Ordnance 
supplies hospitals. 

12873. That is what we rather gathered, but I did not 
know whether you knew that?—I do not know the de- 
tail of that. It was an average of 258 trucks a day. 
We started, of course, very badly in the number of 
engines and trucks we had on arrival at ‘Bloemfontein, 
but we gradually increased from a train a day to thir- 
teen trains a day in each direction. That was the best 
work we did. Then as the Army went north we again 
tailed off to fit the engines we had in hand. 


12874. How many engines had you in hand when you 
got possession of any portion of the Free State Rail- 
ways ?’—We had 21 engines on arrival. 

12875. Available?—-No, 21 engines in all were cap- 
tured ; 15 were main line engines, of which 11 were on 
the line. The others were shunting engines, and in 
the shops. We had 11 engines to begin with, and 
finally we got a few engines lent us from the Cape. I 
think at the time we were running 14 trains we had 15 
main line engines to do it with. Of trucks we cap- 
tured very few—108 in all. 

12876. You depended upon the Cape?—We had to 
depend upon the Cape entirely for our truck supply, 
and have ever since. 

12877. With regard to the staff on the Orange Free 
State Railways, how did you obtain them? Were any 
of them available to be taken over ?—Before I came out 
here I asked the Government to cable out and say that 
any Free State men who would come out would be taken 
on. I do not think that ever got to them fairly, but in 
any case I should say about 190 or 200 men were taken 
on and used as ordinary labourers—all classes of men, 
traffic, locomotive, and engineer. The remainder of 
them stayed in the Free State, and I found nearly ail of 
them at their posts, so that with the 200 men I had when 
I came back the line was practically fully staffed. Half 
the burghers were absent on commando, ‘but they were 
mostly on the engineering staff. 

12878. There was not much difficulty with regard to 
staff ?—Not to begin with ; not up to the period you are 
speaking of—up to the drd May. 

12879. Did a difficulty arise afterwards ?—Yes, we got 
rid of the entire staff of the Netherlands Railway. All 
our requirements were met by ithe General Manager and 
the Traffic Manager of the Cape Government Railways ; 
they lent every assistance they could, and gave men. 








* Vide Appendiz—N athan. 
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. That is where we got all our men practically from, and tinuously. With the number of engines at our disposal_ 
mies aon inte certs Hee ‘ I do not think we could have done it much better. 


Girouard. 12890. I shall, no doubt, have an opportunity of 





12880. It would be interesting if you could give us 
some information as to ithe dates on which interruptions 


or obstructions of the railway took place, such as the 


bridge at Bethulie, and Norval’s Pont. and other bridges 
which were blown up?—In that period ? 


12881. I thought they occurred in that period /—Of 
course ‘the greatest. interruption was at the beginning. 
Lord Roberts arrived in Bloemfontein on March 14th— 
I believe I am correct. I was then at a small station 
south of Novval’s Pont, not being allowed to proceed to 
the river, and the same way on the Bethulie side. We 
got orders tto go forward on the 15th, that is two days 
afterwards, and we reached Norval’s Pont that same 
evening and began repairs the next morning—on the 
16th. 

12882. The bridges were blown up at Norval’s Pont 
and Bethulie prior to that ?—Yes. 

12883. And the country was ? In the hands of the 
enemy. We heard the bridges blown up from a distance 
of about five miles—at least I heard Norval’s Pont blown 
up: I was not at both places. 





12884. I wished rather to know whether you had got 
set. out the dates on which continuous railway communi- 
cation did not exist, and when iit was again restored ?— 
There was no real interruption to railway communica- 
tion at that date except for a period of three days in 
April. On April 6th and 8th through traffic was inter- 
rupted. That was due to} large local mlvements of 
troops, the concentration of the 8th Division, General 
Rundle’s Division, at Edenberg, and a force from 
Bloemfontein which went off towards Reddersberg 
after the disaster at that place. This is the only real 
interruption of any consequence. 


12885. Lord Roberts arrived 
March 13th ?—Yes. 


12886. I understand Norval’s Pont Bridge was not 
opened until March 28th or 29th ?~_Yes. 


12887. That was rather the information I wanted?— 
We were ready to repair on the 16th. On the 19th I 
had @ wire cable put across the broken bridge over the 
spans. That was put up by the Railway Pioneer Regi- 
ment, and was capable of taking 100 tons a day. The 
reason I put it up was that if there had been a flood on 
the railway it would have tbeen impossible to get across. 
On the 28th the low level bridge was finished. It was a 
bridge with a considerable deviation, about two miles. 
From then on we had through communication with 
Bloemfontein. In the meantime me had been workine 
at Bethulie, and there we put a bridge across the road 
bridge, and it was finished almost at the same time. 
After that we put up a dow level bridge again at Bethulie 
but that was not finished for three weeks afterwards. 
I had to send the men from both sides, T put all my 
energies on to one bridge first of all. ; 


at Bloemfontein on 


12888. From the information you have, and your ex- 
perience, do you think that the best was done by means 
of the railway io get up the supplies, and particularly the 
supplies, so far as you knew them, for hospital purposes ? 
—I could not answer for hospital purposes; I only knew 
them as so many trucks. : 


12889. Did you work to your fullest capacity ?-—T 
think you will agree that thirteen trains a day ona single 
line is doing fairly well, although we did not do it con- 


(The witness withdrew.) 


examining the details with you later on. With regard to. 
the Cape Government Railways, you have said you had 
assistance from them. Do you think that they gave you_ 
as much assistance as they could give, and that they 
worked well with you?—Certainly; in every possible 
way. ; 

12891. What do you say with regard to the Natal side, 
where we have not yet been’—They worked extremely 
well also. 

12892. Have they lent you engines and vehicles to any~ 4 
extent ?—They have lent us now six engines, and they 
allow their rolling stock to run over our lines. 

12895. That is only latterly, is it not ?—We have only 
been in communication with them latterly. 

12894. (Sir David Richmond.) Where is the rolling-. 
stock of the Orange Free State Railway ?—It is all re- 
moved east. So far as I can ascertain, it is nearly on the- 
Selati Railway, which is a new line built from Komati 


Poort; they have about 240 engines and 4,000 trucks. 


stowed away there. 
12895. (President.) Is there any other information — 
which you would like to offer us which would assist usin 
our Inquiry ?—We have only gone up to the period of 
leaving Bloemfontein ; that was the crucial period. 


12896. After that, I suppose, you still had to work at 
enormous pressure /—Our heaviest pressure was north of 
Bloemfontein in the repairs to the line. 


12897. Then the line was frequently interrupted, — 
was it not, and had frequently to be repaired ?— 
There were first the original repairs; for a distance 
of nearly 200 miles every bridge and culvert was. 
blown up; in fact, I believe we repaired 19 bridges, 
34 culverts, about 5 miles of line, and put in devia-- 
tions aggregating 11 miles in 38 days. But since then 
the line has been constantly interrupted. In fact, 
since then it has been interrupted every day for a 
week. 5 

12898. (Mr. Harrison.) What length of time did it 
take you to make the deviation at Kroonstad?—A. 
week, but the deviation was made before we went. 
there. It was made ahead by the troops. When Lord 
Roberts was waiting at Kroonstad for the railway to. 
reach him, the troops on the spot put in that deviation. 
The most rapid deviations were the Wet and Zand: 
Rivers. One was put in in 5 days and the other in 
54 days. 

12899. (President.) Was there any time during this: 
period you were speaking of, from the commencement 
right on until Pretoria was occupied, when there were. 
trucks to spare which might have been utilised, which: | 
were not utilised?—I certainly should say not. The: 
men were travelling on the supplies most of the time. 
At the end they were not even given trucks to travel 
in. 


12900. (Mr. Harrison.) I understand that the totals. 
which you read were of men who were conveyed in: 
separate trucks, and did not include the trucks on 
which the men rode on top of materials?—That is — 
S80; we never counted the men who rode on the top of 
materials at all. Now it is the universal custom: 
practically : no trucks are given to the men. The men 
have to git on the supplies. 


12901. And officers ?—Yes, in the brake-van usually.. 


. 


Lieutenant-Colonel SOMERVILLE-Larep, called; and Examined. 
i} 


12902. (President.) I believe you are now P.M.O. at 


Johannesberg ?—Yes, 
12903. And were formerly in charge of N 6G 
Hospital at Naauwpoort Yes. . is ad 


12904. Dil you come out with No. 6 1—Yes. 


12905. Did you go to the Cape ?’—We arrived at th 
Cape about the 17th Hebruary ; we disembarked fare 
and were sent to Naauwpoort. 


12906. You _,Wwent straight?—Yes. Fighting was 
within ten miles of us when we arrived at Naauw- 
is 2) We were called the First Advance Base Hos- 

12907. Were you forwarded as expediti 
think yu enuld have been he leimesdineal sean me te 
at 2 o'clock, and we had 120 tons of baggage packed 
on the train at 3 o’clock the following day, “ee 


12908. Did 


you establish your hospital at Naauw-. 
poort ’—Yes. i 


12909. How long after you got there were you able- 
to take in patients?—We arrived on the Friday—at_ 
5 o'clock on Friday morning—and commenced to un- 
pack on Friday evening, and had 600 patients in on. 
the Wednesday following, principally the wounded. 
from Paardeberg. 


12910. Did you come out with your full staff ?—- 
Practically so. They came in other steamers. They 
met me at Naauwpoort, some of them, and some at the 
Cape. Practically we came with the. full staff for a_ 
520 bedded hospital. 


12911. How many tents had you?—We had accom- 


.modation for nearly 900 patients, the fortnight after~ 


we arrived there—old spring beds and mattresses. 
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_ 12912. You had more than your ordinary equip- 
ment?—Three days after I arrived I applied to the 
“Ordnance for 350 beds, and they were sent up im- 
mediately from Port Elizabeth. 


12915. And arrived promptly ?—And arrived prompt- 
ly. 

12914. How many were you able to accommodate’: 
-—We had 875 in hospital on Good Friday. 


12915. How many marquees, approximately !—About 
120 or 150. We had seven and eight in each marquee, 
*so that will give you the approximate number. 


12916. Had you to put large numbers in your bell- 
‘tents ’—We had no bell-tents. 


12917. All marquees?—All marquees. 


_ 12918. You were able to accommodate all the sick 
and wounded that came to you in those marquees ?— 
Immediately. 

_ 12919. Were they principally enteric or wounded ?— 
I had an enteric division of 400 beds, and I treated 
1,215 enteric cases at Naauwpoort. (My percentage 
of deaths was 11°75. 


12920. They were bad cases, were they not?—As bad 
as I have ever experienced, especially those from the 
Modder, Norval’s Pont, and Colesberg. 


12921. Did you keep the enterics separate ?—Yes, 
‘we had a medical division, a surgical division, an 
enteric division, and provision for isolated cases. 

12922. There was no overcrowding with you ?—Abso. 
-lutely none. 


12925. You had a sufficiency of orderlies ?—Yes. 


12924. When did you get nurses up?—There were 
“8 the day before I arrived at Naauwpoort, awaiting me. 
‘Iran up to 33 nurses within 4 or 5 weeks after. Six 
of the Princess of Wales’s nurses have been attached 
‘to my hospital ever since its commencement. 


12925. Were they able to discharge their duty satis- 
factorily ’—They were the greatest blessing to us. 


12926. Is it very important in your opinion to have 
“nurses in general hospitals ’—Absolutely. 


12927. Were you fully supplied with all necessaries? 
—Yes. 


12928. Did you get milk?—We had a_ sufficient 
‘amount of fresh milk, and then we filled up the 
‘balance with tinned milk. 


12929. You were able to get fresh milk in Naauw- 
‘poort ’—Yes, it was easy; after a short time the far- 
‘mers came in; the contract price was very high, but 
‘we got everything we wanted. 


129350. The sick and wounded with you had every 
vattention ?—Hvery attention. 
12931. Was there any lack of bed-pans, for example? 
None whatever. We had generally two or three bed- 
‘pans in every marquee of 7 or 8 beds. 


. 12952. When did you leave the general hospital ?— 
I brought my general hospital up here, and then I 
‘was appointed P.M.O. at Johannesberg. 


12953. What date did you arrive here?—We arrived 
‘here on the 20th July. 


12964, Where was your hospital established when it 
‘arrived?—In the Wanderers’ Ground. 


i 12935. Is it still there?—Yes; I hope you will see 
it some time before you leave. 


_ 12936. Have you been able to carry on that hospital 
im every way satisfactorily?—We have, up to 1000 
beds. as 

12937. No overcrowding ?—No. 


12938. Everything necessary to carry it on properly ? 
—KEverything necessary. 

12939. Have you heard of any complaints ?—None 
whatever. There were seven hospitals when I arrived 
here, but I amalgamated them all, except one, into my 
‘general hospital. 


12940. Did you find it possible, as the P.M.O. of a 

general hospital, to attend to the marquees and look 
after the sick and wounded there, as well as do your 
@dministrative duties?—I used to inspect every one of 
the beds twice a week, but to attend professionally to 
the sick was an impossibility. 

12941. What is your practice as to inspecting tents ? 
—I used to go twice a week. On Mondays I used to 
go to the medical division, on Tuesdays to the surgical 
division, on Wednesdays to the: enteric division, and 
then over them again. 
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12942. Every day you were in some tents ?—Yes. 


12943. And you inspected all twice a week Yes, Somerville- 


and every diet and every extra which was prescribed 
passed under my supervision as well. 

12944. You were able, as well as performing your 
administrative duties, to supervise the tents ?—Oh, yes. 


12945. And look after the patients in them to that 
extent ?—Certainly. 


12946. Then you were not able, of course, to do the 
absolute medical work or the absolute surgical work /— 
No, that is an impossibility. I am alluding to a general 
hospital the size of mine. 

12947. (Dr. Church.) Was there a large number of 
troops at Naauwpoort when you were there /—When we 
arrived I think there were about 8,000; they were fight- 
ing within about eight or ten miles. 


12948. You, of course, were responsible for the sani- 
tation of your own hospital camp ?—And Naauwpoort. 

12949. For the military camps as well?—Being the 
senior medical officer I was the sanitary officer. 


12950. Of the military camps?—Yes—direct super- 
vision. 

12951. Had you any staff for that purpose under you? 
—Yes, I had the medical officers of the regiment, who 
were personally responsible to me for the sanitation 
of their regimental camps, as well as one of my own 
surgeons who inspected once a week. 


12952. Did you think the regimental officers carried 
out those duties satisfactorily ?—Fairly so. It is gene- 
rally the Quarter-Master’s duty. We had the difficulty 
that Naauwpoort was a very insanitary town when I 
arrived there, simply because the excreta was not car- 
ried far enough away. Then I had large pits dug half 
a mile from the town on the veldt, and then we estab- 
lished special sanitary arrangements. 


12955. I suppose at Naauwpoort, as at other places, 
there is very great difficulty in regulating the native 
labour with regard to sanitation?—Yes, even in my 
own hospital. We were continually watching them, 
and even here it is the same. 


12954. Have you formed any opinion as to the in- 
crease of the risk of the spread of typhoid fever from 
that cause ?—One of the causes I put it down to was 
the soiling of the railway line that ran through my 
camp. That might have done if. Then I got that 
thoroughly cleansed and disinfected twice a week. 


12955. It was impossible to disinfect the ground all 
round the military camps?—We used tons of lime and 
disinfectants. We had a very small percentage of en- 
teric fever in Naauwpoort itself. It came to us from 
Norval’s Pont and from the Modder. When we got the 
Paardeberg wounded they brought the enteric with 
them to an enormous extent. 


12956. Did it spread much among your orderlies?—I 
lost 11 per cent. of my R.A.M.C. orderlies, but none of 
the St. John’s Ambulance Brigade. 


12957. At Naauwpoort what was your proportion of 
civil. surgeons to R.A.M.C. men ?—Nearly all civil sur- 
geons ; I had myself, my registrar, and two field officers 
of the R.A.M.C., an X-ray specialist of my own corps, 
and a quarter-master. The rest were all civil surgeons. 


12958. Did you find a difficuity in getting them into 
the military routine?—At the commencement, yes, 
especially with regard to the dietary ; we found much 
difticulty with the St. John’s men; they did not know 
the military routine, but they were all very willing, 
surgeons and nurses, and we had no difficulty in a 
month or three weeks. 

12959. You were fairly satisfied with the work done 
by the civil surgeons?—Perfectly. I have an exemplary 
lot of young fellows. 

12960. (President.) Is there a special sanitary officer 
for Johannesberg?—Yes, there is, but he is not a 
medical man. 

12961. Does he consult with medical men ?—Well, 
not to my knowledge. I have inspected the sanitary 
arrangements myself at Johannesberg. When I came 
here I wrote to him to say that I wished to do so. So 
far as the removal system is concerned it is very satis- 
factory. 

12962. (Sir David Richmond.) You are not working in 
concert with him now ?—I, personally, no, sir. 

12963. Do you take any cognisance of his work ?— 
From a professional point of view? 
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12964. You say your own camp is properly looked 
after ?—Yes, the military camps are. 


12965. And the surroundings ?—Yes. 


12966. It seems to me that you should be working 
hand in hand in a matter of this sort?—I think there 
should be a senior medical sanitary officer for Johannes- 
berg. 


12967. For the whole town?—For the whole town. If 
you are asking me my private opinion I think it ought 


(Lhe witness 


Captain Huen Sutton, 


12970. (President.) I believe you were the Railway 
Staff Officer at Bloemfontein railway station in May ?— 
Yes. 

12971. Have you heard of a certain incident that 
occurred at that station on the 23rd May which has 
been mentioned by Mr. Murray Guthrie in his evi- 
dence 7—Yes ; it was an instance referred to in Colonel 
Exham’s evidence. I remember the incident to a certain 
extent. 


12972. He speaks about some men arriving at the 
station on the 23rd May in an open truck. Hesays there 
were 15 men inside, that they arrived early in the morn- 
ing, and were moved up to the platform and allowed to 
remain there, that he complained about it, and that 
they were not removed until after they had been there 
several hours—they were fetched away at 10 minutes 
to 57—I am afraid I cannot tell you the time they were 


fetched away. They were there for several hours. As 
I understand, what happened was this. The train was 
put into No. 9 Hospital siding to be off-loaded. I 


believe that it was off-loaded except one truck, which 
was missed. It was missed owing to the fact—so I am 
told, I do not know: I remember asking the station- 
master and others at the time—that there were some 
empties between the trucks full of sick and this one 
truck. The truck was then brought into the station ; I 
saw the sick and thought that No. 9 had sent them down 
for some special purpose, either to be sent to another 
hospital or something. However, I found they were not 
removed, and after a certain time T communicated with 
the P.M.O. 


12975. That is all you remember about it ?—That 
is all I remember. I remember feeling rather annoyed 
with myself for not having ascertained before from No. 
9 for certain that they were not sent down there on 
purpose. 


12974. Mr. Guthrie in his evidence says, “At half 
past ten I said to the railway staff officer, ‘Are not these 
men going to be moved out? They have been here since 
six to my knowledge.’ He said, ‘That is not my busi- 
ness’” ?—There were two railway staff officers under 
me, but I am sure I did not say that. 


12975. Do you remember having a conversation with 
Mr. Guthrie ?’—Not on that day. I know Mr Guthrie 
well, and I talked to him most days, but I do not re- 
member on that particular day or on that subject. 
That would not have been my view at all, because 


whenever sick came in I always communicated at once 
with the P.M.O. 


12976. Was there any other instance except that 
that came to your knowledge as a railway staff officer, 
where troops were kept waiting in that way at the 
station ?—Once or twice there were cases of trains 
coming in that the P.M.O. did not get previous advice 
of, owing to the telegraph wires being blocked. He 
would get his wire over the military wire. We also got 
military information on the railway wire, which I in- 
variably sent to the P.M.O. as soon as I got. But 
being merely railway information, it probably was not 
quite as correct as the information that he would have 
from his own subordinates. But I always sent it to 
him for what it was worth, so that he might know. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Sergeant-Major EK. W. Nzewzanp, called; and Examined. 


12992. (President.) You were attached to the 15th 
Brigade Field Hospital ?—Yes. 


12993. And you were with Lord Roberts’s force on 
the advance from Jacobsdal to Bloemfontein 7—Yes. | 


12994. On one occasion you were sent down with a 
convoy of sick and wounded from Paardeberg to Mod- 
der River?—No; we received the convoys at Jacobs- 
dal. 
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to be divided into sections, and the medical sanitary~ 
officer should be appointed to so many different sections. 


12968. (Dr. Church.) The sanitary officer of the town, 
I suppose, is the one who was the sanitary officer 
during the Boer occupation ?—1I believe so. | 


12969. Do you know his name?—Captain Bleksley. 
He was in the Transvaal service. He is under the 
Burgomaster at present. I should like to hand in the 
statistics of my hospital if I may be allowed to do so. 
(The statistics were handed to Dr. Church.) 


withdrew.) 


called; and Examined. 


I remember once or twice a sick train coming in with-. 
out his having got sufficient warning to collect the 
ambulances. 


12977. So that there was delay in removing them?” 
—There was delay in removing them, owing, in my 
opinion, to a block on the telegraph line. 


12978. What did you do with the men in those cases?’ 
—We kept them as they were in the trucks, if there 
were a large number, until they were removed. ? 


12979. Would they be exposed to the sun ?—No; in 
that case, if they came into the station itself, they 
would not be. That happened before No. 9 siding was 
putin. When they were put into No. 9 siding they were. 
removed at once, because no ambulances were neces-— 
sary. 

12980. Yes; we know the place.—I think that hap- 
pened once before No. 9 siding was put in; they came 
into the main station and were under shelter. ) 


12981. How long do you think those men might have- 
remained in those trucks ?—I cannot say. It might be 
an hour, or just the time it took to collect the ambu-— 
lances, 


12982. (Sir David Richmond.) Did they get any at-- 
tention, any food?—Yes; the Medical Officer was 
usually on the platform with milk. q 


12983. And comforts ?—And comforts. 


12984. (President.) Was he on the other two occas, 
sions that you remember ?—I do not remember. ) 


12985. You only remember these one or two Oona 
sions ?—That is all I remember. 


12986. (Professor Cunningham.) In the case of these 
15 men that were specially mentioned, you say you 
communicated with the P.M.O. ?~-Yes. 


12987. Do you remember the time?—No, I do not, 
unfortunately. The chief thing that remains in my 
mind about the whole incident is that I felt I had ee 
a mistake in not communicating with him sooner. That 
is the strongest impression I have of the whole inci- 
dent, because it is some time ago now, and it is difficult 4 
to remember exactly what happened. 


12988. (President.) After a time, Colonel Exham had: 
telephonic communication with the station ?—Yes ; after- 
atime. I expect he had at the time of the incident, 
because it was towards the end of May. 4 


12989. (Dr. Church.) You did not take any steps 
yourself to get these men any refreshment ?—Not as 
far as I remember, but I could not say. I know in 
certain cases I did. I took steps if I thought a man. 
was bad when he came in. . 


12990. After a time there was a medical comfort tent 
established at Bloemfontein, on purpose to look after 
them ?—Yes. 


12991. Do you remember the date when that medical 
comfort tent was established ?—I think towards the 
end of May; but I would not like to say. I may add, 
my Lord, that I was with my battalion during the 
early part of the war in various fights, and everything 
I saw connected with the medical service was most 
admirably arranged, as far as I could see. 


. 
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12995. You saw the convoys come in on the way to 
Modder River ?—Yes. 


12996. You were left at Jacobsdal ?—Yes. 
12997. Stationed there ?—Yes. 


12998. With the field hospital ?—With a minimised 
field hospital. We had to drop a certain amount of 
equipment because of transport difficulties; our trans— 
port was reduced. a 


. 
i 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


12999. You were there to look after the sick and 
wounded that were to be sent down to Modder River ? 
—Yes; it was practically two nights’ march, and they 
broke the journey at Jacobsdal. 


13000. Did all the convoys sent to Modder River pass 
through Jacobsdal ?—Yes. 


13001. Through your hospital ?~Yes. 


15002. Then you saw a good many convoys ?—Yes ; 
about your or five, I should say, roughly speaking. 


13003. What would be the average number in a con- 
voy? What would they range from +—They varied very 
much. The largest was 800, and the smallest was close 
on 200, I should say. 


13004. Chiefly, if not entirely, in ox-wagons /—Yes. 


135005. Were they always accompanied by a doctor? 
—Invariably. 


13006. Assisted by orderlies?I cannot say as to 
orderlies, but they had a doctor, 


13007. Always a doctor?—To the best of my recol- 
lection there was always a medical officer with them. 


13008. Were some of the patients able to look after 
the others /—Yes. 


13009. In what condition did they appear to you to 
arrive at Jacobsdal?’—They were very dirty, of course. 
That was natural, Some of them were very poorly 
clothed, and had no blankets or anything with them. 
Considering, they were in fairly good condition. 


13010. What was your hospital able to do for them 
at Jacobsdal?—We took them in. They usually 
arrived at 2 o’clock in the morning. We gave them beef- 
tea, milk, and that sort of thing, and then we gave them 
breakfast, dinner, and tea. They left for Modder River 
the same night. We went round to every case, and the 
wounds that required re-dressing were re-dressed, and 
all the sick were prescribed for and attended to. 


15011. Do you think every man was looked after ?— 
Undoubtedly ; you could not possibly miss them. 

13012. Were they taken out of the wagons ?—Some of 
them were. The worst cases were taken out of the 
wagons; the others were left in because we had no 
place to put them. 

15013. Had you tents to put the worst cases in ?/—We 
had a schoolroom there, a very large schoolroom. 

15014. Had you a sufficiency of drugs and dressings? 
—Yes, any amount. 

13015. And comforts for the men?—Yes, no lack of 
comforts. : 

13016. Then the convoy went on to Modder River ?— 
Yes. 

13017. Accompanied by the medical officer?—Yes. I 
may say that the worst cases that could not proceed any 
further were taken into the German Ambulance Hos- 
pital at Jacobsdal, and attended to by the German 
Ambulance people. 

15018. Was that a large hospital?—It was composed 
of a good many small houses. The German Ambulance 
had apparently been there some time, and they were 
practically converted into a very decent hospital. 

13019. Did you ever go into it?—Oh, yes. 

15020. How did it strike you?—It struck me as being 
@ first-class arrangement, considering we were on active 
service. re 

13021. You think the men were well looked after 
there ?—Undoubtedly. 

__ 18022. How long did you stop at Jacobsdal ?About 

three weeks or a month. 

__ 16023. Where did you go to then?—We went on to 
loemfontein. / 

_ 16024, How did you get there?—We marched across 

the Free State. 

13025. Did you come across any sick and wounded on 

he way?—No. We had a good many men report sick, 
a they were taken on with us in ox-wagons. 
_ 16026. Reported from the forces they were ‘accom- 
‘panying ?—Yes, exactly. ‘ 
_ 15027. Did you ever see any men lying about unat- 
tended to on the veldt?—Never. 
; 13028. Then you brought the men you took care of on 
the way into Bloemfontein?—Yes. We did not go into 

Bloemfontein with the first body. The brigade was 

ed at a place called Pondersford, a few miles out 
Bloemfontein. We pitched the hospital there and 
3902, 
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had (the sick there, and brought the sick into Bloemfon- 
tein when we came. 

15029. Did you stop at Bloemfontein in the hospital? 
—Yes, I was in Bloemfontein for the month of April 
with my hospital. 

18030. Where was it pitched ?—I do not know exactly 
how to describe the place, but it was nearer the town 
than any other field hospital except the Cavalry Brigade 
Hield Hospital which lay below us. 

15031. About what date was that?—Harly in April. 

13032. What twas the greatest number of sick and 
wounded you ever had in your field hospital ?—At 
Bloemfontein the most we had was about 100 cases. 

14033. How many tents ‘had you?—We had 20 tents, 
but I may say in that connection that some of the mild 
cases ‘were put under the (blanket shelters. We rigged 
up a few blanket shelters, and put the mild cases there 
in order to relieve pressure on the tents. 

145034. Was there much crowding in the tents? I 
can gather from the figures you have given us what the 
average was. The severe cases you put in tents ?— 
Exactly ; and enteric anid fever cases we isolated as far 
as possible. 

13035. Were you able to get any milk?—We were 
able to get tinned milk only. 

13036. Had you a sufficiency of doctors to look after 
them ?—Yes, we then had the full complement—four 
doctors to ‘the field hospital. 

14037. And orderlies?—Yes. We had more than our 
share of orderlies, because we were short of non-com- 
missioned officers, and the orderlies made up for them. 

15038. Were they ail trained orderlies?—No; some 
of them were just recruits, just enlisted. 

13039. How were they able tto do their work /—They 
acted as a kind of second orderly to a man who was a 
good orderly. 

13040. What proportion of them were trained order- 
lies?—4I should say, roughly speaking, about 70 per 
cent. 

13041. Trained /—Yes. 

13042. Did you fall short of any necessaries during 
that time in that field hospital ?—No. 

13043. Did you hear of many complainits from the 
men?—None at all. 

13044. What did you do with your cases? Did you 
keep them in these tents, or did you move the cases 
away to the hospitals in the town ?—As fast as the hos- 
pitals in the town could receive them we moved them. 


13045. How long were you in Bloemfontein  altc- 
gether ?—About a month. 

13046. Where did ‘you go then?—We went on to 
Karee. 

13047. During the whole of that month you were 
acting as a hospital at Bloemfontein ?—Yes. 

13048. Then you went on to Karee?—Yes. 

13049, Were you stationed at Karee long ?—Three 
weeks. 

13050. Did you have many sick anid wounded there? 
—We had a lot of sick, but no wounded to speak of. 

13051. Where did the sick come from?—From ‘the 
15th Brigade and outside regulars. 

13052. Did jyou accompany them?’—No. In Bloem. 
fontein.we could not get rid of the sick, and a field hos- 
pital made up of the bearer company was sent on with 
the troops to Karee. Then we arrived at Karee, and 
the bearer company again went on with the itroops. 

13053. It was divided, so to speak?—Yes, but the 
bearer company practically took the place of a field hos- 
pital. 

13054. Did you have many sick at Karee?—Yes, we 
had a lot of sick there. 

13055. What is the maximum?—About 230. 

13056. And how many tents ?—About 40, I should say. 

13057. All bell-tents ?—We had one marquee, and two 
Boer marquees. 

13058. Three marquees; and how many bell-tents? 
—Albout 37. 

13059. Were there amy [buildings there 
utilise /—Oh, no. 

13060. Were the men 
crowded. The regulation is four to a tent. 


you could 


erowded ?7—They were not 
Of course 
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there were more than that in a tent, but they did not 
appear crowded in any way. 

13061. Were you able to keep the enterics separate ? 
—Yes. 

13062. Are you sure of that?—Yes, we kept them 
separate. 

13063. Were there any necessities that you fell short 
of there?—Nio. Of course there was a difficulty in get- 
ting milk. We had to send a wagon out five miles to 
get milk, ‘but we got it. 

13064. What did you do with the sick and wounded 
when your hespital got full like that ?—Under instruc- 
tions from the P.M.O. at Bloemfontein we sent the sick 
in as the Bloemfontein hospitals could receive them. 

13065. Did you hear much complaint from the men at 
Karee ?—No. 

13066. None ?—No. 

13067. Where did you go ito after that?—Then we 
came straight on to Johannesberg. 


13068. What have you done at Johannesberg ?—When 
we came here the bearer company had preceded us, and 
had taken over the Civilian Hospital here, and they had 
also taken the Masonic Hall and the French Ambulance 
and the Jewish Schools. They had taken over all those 
buildings. 

13069. And you looked after the sick and wounded in 
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those buildings?—No. The J ohannesberg Civil con- 
tinued as it was going on with the original staff. 

13070. What did you do with your tents ?—They were 
packed all the time, and not required. It was not till 
later that there was any pressure in Johannesberg. 

13071. Have they ‘been kept packed here ?—They 
were simply here till they were required, and then we 
pitched them and took in sick. 

13072. You had to use them ultimately ?—Oh, yes. 

13073. Have you had to crowd the tents at all?—No, 
the accommodation has been ample. 

13074. Have you fallen short of necessaries here in any 
way ?—No, we have never had any difficulty. 

13075. (Dr. Church.) How many medical officers were 
left with you in Jacobsdal in that portion of the field — 
hospital ?—Four. | 

13076. When you came here you remained as a field ‘hos- — 
pital of the 15th Brigade, you were not incorporated with — 
No. 6?—No, we are still a separate unit. 

13077. You are that still?—Yes. In fact, the field hos- 
pital is now out with the column and I am remaining in 
charge of the stores they could not take. . 






13078. There are only the stores here now?—Yes. — 


13080. And your field hospital now sends back to No. 
6 (—Exactly. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Reverend EK. Morean, 


13081. (President.) What work have you done in the 
Cape with reference to the care of the sick and wounded /— 
I came out in October, landed here in November, and 
was with Lord Methuen’s column up to Modder River, 
Magersfontein, and then went on the march to Bloemfon- 
tein, fell sick, and was sent) down to hospital at Wynberg ; 
I succeeded in getting enteric fever. 

13082. How long were you with Lord Methuen ?—We 
remained three months at Modder River during the 
outbreak of typhoid fever, and I then went on when Lord 
Roberts advanced to Bloemfontein. I accompanied the 
Guards’ Brigade. 

13083. Were you with the Guards’ Brigade through- 
out ?—Until the date of my falling sick. 

13084. Did you fall sick at Bloemfontein ?—No, be- 
tween Modder River and Bloemfontein, close to Paarde- 
berg really. 


13085. And then you were sent down ?—Back to Modder 
River, and then by hospital train to Wynberg. 
13086. During the advance of Lord Methuen, of course, 


there were a great many wounded, but comparatively few 
sick ?—Yes. 


13087. In your opinion, how were the sick and wounded 
eae after during that advance ?—As well as they could 
e. 


13088. We have been told they were very well looked 
after in many ways, because they were able to be taken 
from the battlefield almost immediately ?—Yes, into the 
train. 


13089. That is your experience?—Yes. It was extra- 
ordinary the marvellous rapidity with which they were 
moved down from the battlefield practically into the train, 
then down to Orange River, the large hospital at the base. 

13090. That is where they were sent to?—Yes. I 


believe Orange River was the principal hospital they were 
sent to in those early days. 


13091. What work did you do during that advance ?— 
I marched with the troops, of course, and I was with them 


in action. Then I went to the field 1 ‘als j get 
after the action. e Held hospitals immediately 


16092. How did it strike you the field hospi 

strike | ; pitals were 
doing their work ’—As far as the personnel went, most 
admirably, in a most devoted manner. 


15095. Were the wounded well 


Lat attended to in your 
opinion ?—Very well attended to; in fact I was Postel 


with the extraordinary d i ae 
and their staff, TY devotion of the medical officers 


16094. In your opinion was there 
5094 s any ground of com- 
plaint in respect to the wav ¢] dec 
Suadde We tne ee, 1e€ wounded were looked 
13095. That rather agrees witl 


Then you stopped at the Modder 
—Yes. 


1 our other evidence. 
River for three months ? 


called; and Examined. 


15079. You have no patients ?—No patients whatever. : 





















(13096. There was a hospital there ?—Yes, several hos- . 
pitals—the Guards’ Hospital, the Scotch Hospital, the 
Highland Brigade Hospital. - i 

13097. All field hospitals ?—Yes. : 

13098. Were there any buildings?—Yes, there were 
two buildings, schools belonging to the locality which — 
were turned into a ‘hospital for the enteric patients. 

15099. Did the sick and wounded receive due care and. 
attention, in your opinion, during those three months ?— 
The greatest care and attention. 


13100. You found no cause of complaint?—No cause 
whatever. 


a Then you began your advance to Bloemfontein ? 
—Yes. 


15102. You were at Paardeberg, were you not ?—Not 
at it, exactly—within sight of it. 
15103. Then you fell ill?—Yes, and had to go down. 


13104. You practically did not see much of the hospital 
ee of any kind during that advyance?—Not very 
much. 


13105. When you went to Wynberg were you in No. 
1?—Yes. ; 

13106. What was the date you left there ?—About 
March 12th, I think. 


15107. How were you taken down ?—In a hospital train — 
from Modder River. 


13108. How did you get to Modder River ?—In an ox- 
wagon. 


_ 16109. Tell us your experience of the ox-wagon Well 
it was not a pleasant one. 


15110. Have you been in an ambulance wagon ?—Yes, 
T have. 2 


13111. Which do you prefer ?—I think I prefer the ani 


bulanee wagon. 
13112. You do ?—Yes, I certainly do. Z 
16115. (Dr. Church.) Why ?—Well, it has spri 
and an ox-wagon hag not. i - — 
16114. The ambulance is not very good ?—Oh, no; 
even the ambulance is not on a rough road. After all 
the springs do not help you very much, perhaps. 


15115. (President.) However, you were taken on @ 
ox-wagon ?—Yes. 


13116. With others ?—With 70 sick. 


16117. How were you looked after ?—Well, as well as 
possible, I believe. After a day’s march we came to a 
station hospital, where there was a medical officer, and he 
did his best for us. ae 

16118. Was there anyone who looked after you en 


BAe ‘—No, we had no medical officer with us en 
route. . 
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13119. Any orderlies to help you?—Oh, yes, there 
were some orderlies. 

13120. Did, they have some medical comforts with them ? 
—On one occasion the medical officer entrusted me with 
the medical comforts, as being the fittest of the whole 
convoy. 

14121. And you helped your co-patients, so to speak ?— 
Yes. 

_ 13122. I ssuppose |ithey were very short’ of medical 
officers ’—Very short indeed. 

13123. Have you any reason to believe they could have 
spared one ?—I am sure they could not have done so; 
they were all wanted at the front. 

13124. So that they did the best they could?-Yes. 


14125. And they confided the medical necessaries to 
some person they could trust ?—Yes. 

13126. Did the men complain much?—No, I never 
heard a complaint. 

13127. Then you came on to ,\Wynberg ?—Yes. 

13128. How were you attended to at Wynberg ?—Most 
admirably. 

13129. You found no cause of complaint in that hos- 
pital of any kind ?—Not the slightest of any kind. 
Saee When, did you leave Wynberg?—On the 15th 

ay. 

14131. Where did you go to then?—They wanted to 
send me home, but we were so short-handed in the 
Chaplain’s department that I elected to stay out here 
_on light duty. So I came back to Pretoria to look after 
the hospital work. 

13132. When did you get to Pretoria ?—About the mid- 
dle of June—the 12th or 14th June. 

14145. What work did you take upon yourself then ?— 
I took over the Law Courts Hospital. 
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13134. You mean the Palace of Justice ?—Yes ; in fact, 
I think at that time I had charge of all the hospitals, the 
Racecourse, the Law Courts (the Palace of Justice), and 
the Barracks Hospital. 

14135. Is there anything you think you ought to tell 
us, or would like to tell usjabout the care of the sick 
and wounded in those hospitals?—No. Everything was 
most satisfactory, as far as I could see. 

13136. You found nothing to find fault with, or to com- 
plain of ?—Nothing at all. 

13137. How long were you there?—I was two months 
at Pretoria. 

15138. Then you came down here ?—Yes. 


16139. I suppose there is nothing much to ask you about 
this place ?—No. 


13140. (Dr. Church.) With regard to the Racecourse 
Hospital, did you hear any complaints of that; or see 
anything to complain of 9—No; and I may add, generally 
speaking, the men are quite willing to make complaints to 
me, because they know they can always do it confi- 
dentially, but I never heard a complaint. 


13141. Nor in the Barracks ?—No. 


13142. Did the Barracks Hospital strike you as being 
well suited for patients ?—Well, I do not think it was 
well-ventilated, but beyond that I could see no cause of 
complaint in it. 

13143. The patients were on the ground floor ?—Yes. 


13144. And the garrison men on the upper floors? 
—Yes. 

13145. That did not strike you as being objectionable ? 
—No, I do not think so. 


13146. You heard nothing about any insanitary con- 
dition of the Racecourse ?—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned until to-morrow. 





TWENTY-SEVENTH DAY. 


CHAMBER OF MINES, JOHANNESBERG. 


Thursday, 13th September, 1900. 





PRESENT : 
The Right Hon. Lorp Justick RomErR (President). 


Sir Davin RicHMOoND. 
Dr. W. 8. CourcH. 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Major Jamus, R.A.M.C., called ; and Examined. 


15147. (President.) I believe you have been with 
No. 2 Stationary Hospital for some time?—Yes, the 
whole time. 

13148. You were stationed for some time at Hast 
London ?—Yes. ; 

13149. How long were you there?—I myself landed 
there on the 14th December, and the detachment 
landed on the 15th December, and from then right on 
till the 28th January we were at East London. 


13150. What hospitals were there besides your own? 
—The civil hospital, that is all. 

13151. Can you tell us the work you did at Hast 
London in No. 2 Stationary Hospital?—When I went 
there first of all there was a non-dieted hospital at the 
Drill Hall and there was a hospital ship in the river, 
but when I arrived they gradually closed un the Drill 
Hall, and I was told to take over the Agricultural Hall 
and convert that into a large hospital, which I did, 
and then the hospital ship “Trojan” went away and 
I ran the whole thing. 
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13152. How many beds have you had there ?—Mine Major James. 


is only a 100-bedded hospital. It is a stationary hos- 
pital. I think we could have accommodated 400. 

13153. What was the greatest number you had ?—356 
was the largest number on any one day. 

13154. Where did they chiefly come from ?—They 
used to come down the line and from the transports. 
‘This very large number that we ran up was due really 
to the transorts coming in at the same time that a 
convoy came down. _ 

13155. The transport from Durban?—Yes. There 
was a lot of sickness which they brought in with them. 

13156. That was after the relief of Ladysmith ?—Yes. 

13157. There was a good deal of enteric ?—Enteric 
and dysentery chiefly, and very bad cases. For any 
one week our numbers were 421. 356 was the largest 
for any one day, and 421 the largest for a week. 


13158. You kept the men there until they were 
sufficiently recovered to be able to travel?—Yes, and 
3 E 2 
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then we used to transport them from there on to 
various transports that came in and send them to Cape 
Town. Those were my orders. I pointed out to the 
authorities that these ships ought to have come in. It 
was very trying to have to send men out into the 
roadway. 

13159. The ships were stationed too far, you think, 
off the shore?—They would not bring the ships in. 
There is a lot of shipping in the river, and it was very 
curious to us that the ship, supposed to be a sort of 
hospital ship or a ship meant for the sick at any rate, 
could not come in when a lot of the shipping was in. 
We had to take the sick out in boats and haul them up 
in a basket on board the hospital ship. 


13160. I suppose that was for naval reasons!/—I 
have no doubt it was. They said it was due to the 
shallowness of the bar. 

13161. Have you any reason to doubt that?—No; 
except that very large tonnage ships came in. It was 
very curious that one ship should get in and not others. 
It was not the only one—the whole time I was there I 
think the “Mostyn Grange” was the only ship that 
came in, and I had to take the sick out, except to the 
“Trojan.” 

13162. What did you take them out in, big rowing 
boats ?—No, a tug, and then they were hauled up in a 
basket. Of course, with convalescents if did not matter 
a bit, but sometimes the cases were rather bad ones. 

15163. What is the percentage of deaths in your 
hospital ?—It was 1:28. I had 1,631_cases, all told, 
and of that number there were 2i deaths. 

13164. That is very low, is it not?—Yes ; that gives 
1:28 per cent. Then for enterics only I had 305 cases, 
of which 15 died, giving a percentage if 4:26. The 
dysentery cases were 224 with 5 deaths, the percentage 
being only 2°23. 

135165. I suppose most of the worst cases came from 
Ladysmith after the relief?—Yes; and some of them 
were very bad indeed. 

13166. Had you nurses?—Yes, Australian. 


15167. Did they do their work well?—Very well 
indeed—exceptionally well. 

13168. Did you run short of anything during this 
time?—No, nothing. 
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13169. Did you hear of any complaints about the 
hospital?—No, none were brought to my notice. 


13170. Are you awarté of any ground of complaint ?— 
No. | 
135171. Have you had any experience since that 
which you think might be useful to us?—I really do 

not know. 
13172. Have you anything else in fact to tell us ?— 
No; except what I have said about Kast London. 


13173. (Dr. Church.) When did you come up here ?— 
I left Hast London on the 28th June, and arrived here — 
on the 14th July. 


13174, Where did you go to here?—The Masonic 
Hall. Then I was made a sort of registrar, and had 
to take on my admission and discharge book all the 
sick from the various small local buildings, for in- 
stance, the Wesleyan Chapel, the Jewish Institute, the 
Jewish School, the French Anrbulance, and the Victoria 
Hotel. I had to put all those on my own books. 


13175. When you took over that duty, what condition 
did you find these temporary hospitals in?—The Vic- — 
toria Hotel was in a very insanitary condition, I _ 
thought. I do not think it is a very suitable place 
for a hospital. The Wesleyan Chapel was very good. 


15176. Was the Victoria Hotel evacuated first?—Yes, — 
when Colonel Large came -here. 


13177. What other buildings did you think were — 
tolerably well suited for their purposes?—I do not 
think they were suited. I do not think the Masonic 
Hall is very suitable for a hospital. I think we want 
incre places for ablution, and the drainage might be — 
better. I do not think the centre of the town is a 
desirable place for a hospital. 


15178. I do not mean an ideal hospital, but one 
under the circumstances /—I think they tided over the 
difficulty very well. 

15179. So far as you know, there were no better 
buildings to be taken?—No; you could not have a 
better building than I am in now; it is a very good | 
one, and of course it tided over the difficulty. 

13180. Is it the intention to evacuate the whole of — 
these buildings now?—Mine is the only one occupied. | 
The French Ambulance has one man in it, but theyll 
are closing it up themselves. ‘i 


(The witness withdrew.) 3 | 


Mr, 


_ 13181. (President.) What post have you occupied in 
South Africa?—I am at present connected with the 
British Red Cross Society, but it is purely as a volun- 
teer and without any remuneration. I am a solicitor 
in Johannesberg, and I have simply been doing this 
work while a refugee at East London. 


13182, In connection with that work where were 
you—travelling to and fro, or especially at East Lon- 
don?—I was located at East London as a base, but 
I travelled to and fro and up the eastern line of the 
Cape Railway, that is, from East London up to Spring- 
fontein when we got as far as that. 

14183. Will you tell us your experience with regard 
to the places you visited. and the hospitals?—We had 
hospitals at East London as a base—we had No. 2 
Stationary Hospital, which is at present here—then 
at Kroonstad we had a military stationary hospital, 
of which I forget the number, and also a civil hospital. 
At Sterkstroom we had a special stationary hospital, 
and at Aliwal North we had the hospital of the Colonial 
Division ; at Bethulie, when the troops got up there, 
there was a field hospital of the New South Wales 
Medical Corps. The hospital at Kast London was one 
intended for 100 beds, but at the time of pressure I 
believe we had to take in nearly 400 cases. 


15184. Were they able to accommodate them pro- 
perly?—Yes, it was done exceedingly well, I think, 
considering the pressure that was put on them. The 
work done there was excellent. 


16185. And you think the sick and wounded were 
attended to very carefully there?—I think so. We 
were exceptionally fortunate at East London. 

13186. Did you see any cause of complaint ?—No, 
not there. Major James took as much interest in his 
patients as any officer possikly could do. 

16187. Then going up the line ?—In the Civil Hospital 
at Queenstown there were at one time I think 70 or 80 
milttary cases. They were well looked after there, with 
one slight exception. I found the Civil Hospital Board 


F. W. Lance, called; and Examined. 
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at Queenstown would not go to the expense of paying for — 
ico for fever patients. | 

13188. Was that a civil hospital?—Yes. They were _ 
paid 5s. a day I think for each case. © 


15189. They were accommodating our sick and — 
wounded ?—Yes, and they were paid for it. On my first — 
visit there which was in the heat of the summer, I found ; 
they had no ice. I put them in the way of obtaining it 
on payment. For a short time the Comforts Committee — 
which I represented, supplied them, but we felt we could 
not go on with that, and then the Hospital Committee 
there said they could not afford to pay for it, and it 


15190. Except in that respect did you notice any cause 
of complaint ?—No ; there was no cause of complaint. 


15191. What was the next place ?—The next place was 
Sterkstroom. I believe there have been a good many 
adverse comments on Sterkstroom. 


t 

13192. Will you tell us your experience ?—Possibly you — 
would like to know what led to the formation of the hos- — 
pital there. It was an unfortunate incident that three 
young fellows from East London, well-known there, 
serving in the Colonial corps, died at the very start of 
the enteric epidemic, if we may so call it. They werein 
camp at the front, at Bushman’s Hoek, which is a few 
miles above Sterkstroom. Sterkstroom then was the 
main camp of the 3rd Division. It ‘was a field hospital. 
These men were first of all kept for a day or two in their 
own tents at Bushman’s Hoek, and then they were sent 
to the field hospital in the camp at Sterkstroom. There 
they lay for two or three days. Of course I must say that 
in this I am not speaking from my own personal know-— 
ledge. I have had to gather these facts from what was 
reported to me. Their relatives from. East London went 
up to attend to them, and difficulties were placed in the 
way for some time. It took something like 24 hours 
before their relatives were allowed to move them into a 
cottage in the village, and the story of the relatives was 
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that these men were found lying in their ordinary clothes 
on stretchers, unwashed, in a state of high fever—in 
fact the enteric was considerably advanced. These men 
subsequently died, and there was a good deal of local 
public feeling about it, which was ventilated in the 
newspapers. It was alleged that there was neglect in 
the field hospital. The military authorities apparently 
went into the matter more fully, and they started the 
stationary hospital in the village of Sterkstroom. It 
was meant at first for about 20 beds, and subsequently 
enlarged at different times I think up to 200. 


13193. Did you see the field hospital /—I saw the field 
hospital after these men had died, within a week or twu. 
As far as I can judge then there was no cause of com- 
plaint as regards what a field hospital is. 


416194. Had they been able to change the men’s clothes 
at that time in the field hospital ?—I do not think they 
had at that time, but I cannot speak with certainty. My 
impression about that whole affair is that it was not so 
much direct neglect asa failure to recognise the importance 
of the thing. It was the very commencement of the 
enteric epidemic, and I fancy the medical officers did not 
realise the importance of these cases. 


13195. What do you mean by the importance of them ? 
—I cannot say they did not realise that there was enteric, 
but I think they did not perhaps realise that the men 
were in the danger they evidently were. Of course I 
cannot speak of the doctor. 


15196. All this, of course, you can only say from hear- 
say /—Yes, but it was that incident that led to the estab- 
lishment of the hospital at Sterkstroom, and led to our 
forming a local Red Cross Society at East London. ° It 
was that which impressed the thing on our minds, and 
from that time we took the work up. 


13197. When you saw the field hospital, how did it 
strike you as being carried on ?—I did not see any cause 
for complaint. As far as I remember when I saw it there 
were only two or three men in a tent, and no serious 
cases. 

13198. Do you know how many cases that hospital had 
had through it?—I do not know that. 


13199. Were not they able to send the severe cases 
down to the base /—They could have sent them to the civil 
hospital at Queenstown, but I do not think the military 
hospital was then opened there. 

13200. It may be that the relatives felt hurt at the 
military authorities not letting the men go from the hos- 
pital tents to the private cottage ?—I think there was a 
good deal of feeling about that. 


13201. It is a military law, is it not, that soldiers must 
be looked after by the military authorities 7—-I am only 
a civilian myself, and I cannot speak to that. 

13202. They still remained soldiers?—Yes. One can 
quite understand there would be a difficulty. 

13203. I gather that you did not yourself notice, when 
ou saw the field hospital, any cause of complaint ?—No, 
ut that was some 10, 12, or possibly 14 days, after these 

men had died. 

13204. What was the stationary hospital there like? 
—It was started by Major Harris with 20 beds, and with 
what was at their disposal it seemed to me to be excel- 
lently arranged. They were evidently anxious to put 
themselves out of the way to do everything possible. I 
think they had been brushed up a little by the public 

comment on these other cases. 

13205. Where did the field hospital go to after it left 
Sterkstroom ?—It went up the kine with the division. 

13206. Of course it was a fully-equipped hospital ?— 
Yes. 

13207. And not intended to act as a stationary hos- 
pital?—I think so. I believe the military defence was 

that all was done that could be done in a field hospital. 

13208. (Dr. Church.) What was supposed to be the 
‘base for that field hospital—where was that field hos- 

pital supposed to evacuate its patients to?—l take ct the 
‘base would be either Queenstown or East London. 

13209. But they had no military hospital at that time 
_at Queenstown ?—East London would be the base then, 
I take it, and that of course was 200 miles distant. 

13210. I suppose the railway was congested there at 
that time ?—There was not the same amount of congestion 
that I understand there has been on other lines. Then 
I may go on to say that this Sterkstroom hospital was 
subsequently increased to about 200 Beds. They took in 


; 
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different buildings. They could not get one building 
large enough, and they took different buildings, the Eng- 
lish Church, the Dutch Church, the schoolhouse, and so 
on, and so they were necessarily a little scattered. But 
I am of opinion that everything possible was done there 
throughout for the comfort of the patients. The bulk of 
the work there seemed to me to fall on two civil doctors 
and the Australian nurses. It was the Australian nurses, 
under Miss Gould, who is now here in No. 6 Hospital, 
who did such excellent work there, and also Dr. Brown, 
a civil surgeon, and Dr. Brock. The surgeon in charge 
there during the {me of pressure was Colonel Kelly of 
the New South Wales Medical Corps. It seemed to me 


_that he perhaps did not devote that interest to the sick 


personally that he should have done, but that seemed to 
me to be fully compensated for by the work of the other 
two. Colonel Kelly was rather an old man. 


15211. Was he an R.A.M.C. man ?—No; he belonged 
to the New South Wales’ Medical Corps. 


13212. Then passing up the line?—We then came to 
Aliwal North, and there I paid only one visit. I found 
there the hospital of the Colonial Division, which was 
excellently furnished with everything they could possibly 
want, and it seemed to me they did not want Red Cross 
Societies or any other societies. They had special funds 
of their own, and were well furnished. The other hos- 
pital on the line that I visited was a field hospital at Bethu- 
lie under the charge of the New South Wales Medical 
Corps. Major Eames was in charge of that, and it seemed 
to me a most excellent little hospital, very well-managed 
indeed. One particular point about it that struck me was 
that they had their own transport, and by having their 
own transport, as they informed me, they were able to 
be on the field at the fighting at Bethulie when the fight- 
ing took place there, very much sooner than anyone else 
could have been, very much sooner than they could have 
been if they had to requisition their transport from any- 
one else. It seemed to me that was a point to be noticed. 

13213. (Sir David Richmond.) Which hospital would 
they take the wounded into from Stormberg ?—They 
would come down to Sterkstroom. I should like to men- 
tion one incident about Sterkstroom in connection with 
the hospital ship “Trojan.” One of the first great diffi- 
culties at Sterkstroom was with regard to ice. It was the 
heat of the summer, and they were tormented with flies, 
and they could get no ice. At that time we had not a 
factory in East London, but the “Trojan” was lying in 
the river making ice for its own patients. I made it my 
business to endeavour to get ice from that ship, and every 
possible obstacle was placed in my way. On the first 
occasion I went down to the ship and was referred by the 
medical officer to the captain. The medical officer said 
he had nothing to do with it. By dint of making various 
visits to the ship in the course of a day I got a block of 
ice in the evening just in time to pack it, and sent itup 
by train to Sterkstroom, But they miade such a favour of 
it and charged me such a high price for it that I felt I 
could not go to them again. They charged me 4d. a lb. 
for the ice, and the captain went out of his way to tell 
me that people who asked for ice for hospitals wanted it 
for their own drinks. That was Captain Neilson of the 
“Trojan.” After that I felt I could not go near the 
“Trojan,” and for a fortnight I did wHat I could to supply 
Sterkstroom by begging ice from the mail steamers m 
the roadstead. ‘They were exceedingly good to me, and 
whenever there happened to be a mail steamer there I 
got the ice, but there was an. immense amount of personal 
trouble involved in it. When the facts came to the 
notice of the P.M.O., Colonel Edge, he wrote thanking 
me for what I had done, and ordered the “ Trojan” to 
supply the ice regularly, which was done from that date. 


13214. Do you know where the “Trojan” is now t— 
I think she is still on the coast, either at Natal or 
Cape Town. Then I should like to say a word as to 
the railway. Railway facilities have been called in 
question, I believe, in this Inquiry, and I may say 
that the Eastern line of railway did everything possible 
to assist me in my work. JI organised a system of 
baskets of luxuries, such as eggs, butter, and various 
odds and ends, from different stations up that line of 
railwav to different hospitals. It involved a little 
personal trouble on the part of the station-masters 
on the railway to see that those things went properly, 
but it worked most successfuily, and I think it is due 
to the railway that I should say that. I may perhaps 
say a word or two also as to the shipping arrange- 
ments at East London, for taking convalescents and 
so on off the transports. Possibly the Commission 18 
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F. OR made, to use the port of Kast London for shipping cases 


oo from up-country, cases going to England. ‘hey sent 
13 Sept. 1900, two_hospita] ships, the “Spartan” and the “Princess 


winds ?—Yes, it is exposed a good deal to winds. 


13219. Is not that rather a dangerous place to have 
hospitals ?—Yes, to have them long there certainly; 





of Wales,” round to East London to evacuate the 
East London Hospital, and I believe the intention was 
if that had been successful to have run trains down 
from Bloemfontein at the time of pressure, to meet the 
transports at East London. It seemed to me that the 
whole difficulty about that business was that the right 
class of ships were not engaged as hospital ships. 
Those vessels that they sent could not enter the river 
at East London. There were plenty of ships travelling 
up and down the coast that could and did enter the 
river, but the hospital ships that were engaged, such 
as the “Spartan,” the “Trojan,” the ‘‘ Lismore Castle,” 
the “Roslin Castle,” were old mail boats, which had 
been very good in their day, but which were out of 
date, mail boats of deep draught. Those were the class 
of ships that were very little used as cargo ships, but 
they seemed to have been taken as hospital ships. If 
they had had as hospital ships a more modern class 
of ship, such as we call the “G’s,” they would have 
been in and out of the river without the slightest 
difficulty, and the pressure at Bloemfontein might have 
been very greatly relieved, I consider, because the 
distance from East London to Bloemfontein is only 
about half what it is from Cape Town to Bloemfontein. 


13215. (Sir David Richmond.) What class of ships 
could run over the bar?—Ships ranging from 16ft. to 
18ft. draught. Deeper draught ships have got in, but 
that ig the draught that can be relied upon. About 
16ft. or 17ft. is what the “G’s” draw. They are very 
large ships, and of the most modern description, and 
very much better and steadier—better sea-going ships 
altogether than these old-fashioned deep-draught 
rolling ships. The “Spartan,” I believe, was drawing 
18ft. 6in. when she was there. It seemed to me that 
if money was no object, I could not understand why 
old ships of that description should be engaged as 
hospital ships when there were more modern ships 
available. If it had been possible to use the port of 
Kast London in that way, you will readily see that, 
being half the distance Cape Town was, double the 
work could have been done in any given time. The 
distances are 750 and 400 miles respectively. 

13216. (President.) Is it a good port?—The bar is 
very uncertain. 

13217. Perhaps that is the reason why they found it 
would not answer to use it as a port—it might be 
dangerous to the shipping?—No ; there are plenty of 
ships constantly in and out. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Masor-GeNERAL WavELL, Commander of Troops in the Johannesberg District, called; and Examined. 


13225. (President.) I think you accompanied the 
forces on their advance from Kimberley to Bloemfon- 
tein, and north ?—Yes, as far as Kroonstad. When we 
got there I was taken ill, and was away for five weeks. 
Then I rejoined at Johannesberg. 

13226. What was your command ?—The 15th Brigade. 


13227. What had you attached to that Brigade in 
the way of a field hospital ?—Forming part of the Bri- 
gade, as much as any infantry battalion is, a field 
hospital and a bearer company. 


13228. Did you have that ?—Yes. 
13229. Your brigade had a field hospital ?—Yes. 


13230. Even on the advance up to Bloemfontein 7— 
Yes, but it was not as complete as laid down in the 
tables, nor was the bearer company. It was slightly 
short in material, and it was not quite complete in 
personnel. 


13231. We know that the bearer companies were cut 
down as far as ambulances are concerned ?—Exactly. 


13232. Did you see the working of your field hospital 
during that advance ?/—Constantly, 

13233. Tell us how they did their work, and how the 
sick and wounded were looked after?—They did it 
admirably, but I am very strongly of opinion that all 
the bearer companies and field hospitals should be 
under military medical offi¢ers, and the civilians, who 
have not had much practice in the working of trans- 
ports should be kept for the general and stationary 
hospitals. ._ Men who were thoroughly brought up 
under discipline, as we understand it, should accom- 
pany tho first line, that is, the field hospitals 
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-but if they had had ships that came into the river 


they could lie alongside the wharf. 


13220. Do you think alongside a wharf is a good 
place for a hospital?—Not for a permanent hospital, 
but for a ship to lie and take on men and go out 
again. When I referred to the ‘‘ Trojan” being there 
for about three months, I may say she was inside 
There was an exceptionally good draught of water at 
that time, and she lay inside for three months. I have 
been up here now as representing the British Red 
Cross Society for about a month, and it seems to me 
the arrangements here are excellent. All that, of 
course, the Commission/ has been able to judge for 


itself, 


13221. (Dr. Church.) I cannot find the reference to 
it, but either in our evidence or in one of Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts’s speeches or letters there is a reference made to 
the condition of Queenstown after the battle of Storm- 
berg; do you know whether many wounded got to- 
Queenstown ?—I do not think many, but my impression 


ghersdorp, and were in a hospital slightly more or less 
under Boer control. It was an English hospital in 
Burghersdorp, but Burghersdorp was occupied by the: 
Boers, and the bulk of the wounded from Stormberg 
went there. I believe there were about 80. I do not 
think there was anything to complain of at Queens- 


is that the great bulk of the wounded went to Bur- — 
town. 


| 
13222. I think, if I remember the words rightly, he- : 
says: “Ask the civil population of Queenstown what 
preparations were made for the sick and wounded 
before the battle of Stormberg,” or similar words to 
those, as if Queenstown might have been looked upon ~ 
as a place into which the field hospitals of General 
Gatacre’s Division might have been evacuated ?—That 
was so. There was no provision in the civil hospital 
certainly, but I am not quite sure whether the military | 
hospital was all there then. I think the military” 
hospital was started there a little later. | 


13223. Tio the best of your knowledge, were any 
preparations made by the military people to evacuate- 
their field hospitals into Queenstown ?—No, I think 
not, but they had large hospitals at Kast London. 


13224. (President.) Do you know the name of the 
officer who was P.M.O. of that field hospital !—Yes, 
Colonel Edge, who is now at Elandsfontein. 


and bearer companies, and the military medical 
officers should be thoroughly trained in the 
handling of troops before they take part in operations. 
Otherwise the officers and men worked as well as they 
possibly could from beginning to end. 

13234, Do you know of any causes of complaint about 
the working of the hospital on that advance?—No. Of 
course there was not enough reserve. If there were | 
losses amongst the personnel they were not replaced, 
after we got to Bloemfontein I had no field hospital — 
at all. The field hospital was left at Bloemfontein, — 
and my brigade advanced with the bearer company,. 
which did its own work and the work of the field 
hospital. At Karee Siding, where we were for six 
weeks or so, we had no field hospital until the last. 
fortnight. We were for nearly a month with the whole 
of the sick being attended to by the bearer company. 

13235. Did you see any cf the hospital work in the 
early days at Bloemfontein?—No. For the first week 
we were at Pondersford Farm, about eight or nine miles — 
out, and we only remained a week at Bloemfontein, and 
then marched on to Karee Siding, where we engaged the 
enemy, and remained six weeks !before the final advance. 
Karee Siding is some 25 miles north of Bloemfontein. 


13236. Were any complaints made to you as to the 
condition of your field hospital while it was at Bloem- 
fontein by anybody in any shape or form?—No com- 
plaints at all were made by anybody. If anything, I 
made complaints that the hospital was too full, and I 
was ‘trying to get it cleared ; but my experience of the 
men is that they ‘will not complain if they know that 
aman tis doing all that he vossibly can for them. 


15237. Is there any other information you could give 
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us that you think might be useful to us ?—Of course, the 


whole ‘thing has been, as you have heard from every- 
body, a question of transport. I do not know whether 
I am repeating any of the evidence you have had before 
you, ‘but if there are any points on which you wish to 
examine me, I will answer them to the best of my ability. 
But I do not wish to take up your time by repeating 
things. 

15238. (Dr. Church.) How often were you able to send 
patients ‘back from your field hospital at Karee Siding ? 
Were you often sending them back daily or only occa- 
sionally ’—Not as often as we should have wished. I 
constantly tried to empty that hospital, but presumably 
there was no room in ‘Bloemfontein. It was the same 
at Pondersford. When we were eight or nine miles off 
they sent some in, and from Karee Siding occasionally. 


_ Iwas most anxious to clear my hospital at Karee Siding, 


which was distinctly too full, and we had to rig up all 
kinds of shelter for the men. 


16239. Your brigade advanced with Lord Roberts to 
Kroonstad ?—Yes, and on to Johannesberg. 


12240. Mr. Burdett-Coutts stated that by the way 
were numbers of men who had fallen out, who were left 
on the veldt unaided and untended ; did anything of that 
sort fall under your observation?’—I should not like to 
say they were untended, but unquestionably the men 
fell out in some of the hard and long marches in greater 
numbers ‘than could have been dealt with even if the 
bearer company had been equipped up to its full 
strength. But, naturally, the more medical men there 
were and the more ambulances, the more men could 
have 'been carried on. 


13241. The words he used were ‘‘Untended and un- 
aided ” ; could you tell us what happened to those men ? 
—Of course, when the men fell out in greater numbers 
than could be carried on, they had to remain ; and then 
ambulances at the best of times can only move more or 
less along the roads. Very frequently I had battalions 
moving over ground on which no ambulances could pos- 
sibly have moved. If we had had 100 ambulances the 
men would stild have had to remain on the veldt if they 
could not march. They were looked after as long as 
there was a medical officer attached to the ‘battalion. 
He did his best to attend those men. I should think 
that the statement that they were untended was ex- 
cessively exaggerated. 

13242. What became of the men who fell out on the 
line of march and could not ‘be carried on by your trans- 
port ambulances or ox-wagons?—Most of them came in 
in the evening, but occasionally there were cases in which 
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they were reported missing, and 
come in. There were even a few cases of men having 
been in farms a day or two, but who eventually found 
their way to the nearest military station, 


15243, You do not think that many died on the way] 
—There certainly was not one of my brigade, and I 
should not think there was one at all. 

13244. I only wanted you to answer for your brigade ? 
—I speak also of the division. Of those I saw on the 
Ime of march there certainly was not one of my men 
who died. 

ee (Str David Richmond.) You fell sick yourself ? 
—Yes. 


16246. Did you have enteric?—It was either simple 
continuous fever or enteric. 
_ 18247. Which hospital did you go to?—I was a week 
in hospital at Kroonstad, and for the remainder of the 
time in the Edinburgh {Hospital at Norval’s Pont. 


13248. Speaking generally of the hospitals that 
you were in as a patient, what was your opinion of the 
attention given to the patients?—In the Edinburgh 
Hospital I could not have been better treated at home. 
In the hospital at Kroonstad I had a room to myself, 
and my aide-de-camp was with me, and my servants, 
and, therefore, I am not in a position to judge. At 
Kroonstad I was in the Harman’s Hotel, when I had a 
room to myself, and I was treated well. 


15249. I have no doubt you would be, but my question 
was whether you observed what was going on ?—I was in 
bed the whole time, and not in a position to give any 
opinion. 

16250. When you were convalescent were you able to 
see how the hospitals were conducted ?—I was taken 
out of the hospital and carried to the train, put into the 
train, and taken down to Norval’s Pont. 


15251. (Professor Cunningham.) I suppose the vast 
majority of those men who fell out during the march to 
Kroonstad did so simply from fatigue, sore feet, and 
things of that kind ?—Exactly. 

13252. And not so much from disease?—No. I should 
say simply from fatigue, and I have no doubt that after- 
wards, from the fatigue and one thing and another, they 
did fall sick. But they were examined every day, and 
any man who reported himself sick was carried, if it 
was possible. That, of course, was one of the troubles, 
having so few ambulances. They started very often full, 
and consequently were not in a position to pick up any 
men who fell on the road. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr, Davin Wir11am JouNston, called ; and Examined. 


13253. (President.) I believe you are a civil surgeon / 
—Yes. 

13254. Have you been doing any hospital work here? 
.—I have been in charge of the Officers’ Hospital, Fort 
Napier—Mazitzberg, since the 11th October last. 

13255. Have you anything to say about that hospital ? 
—I think the work there is very satisfactory. Of course, 
we had a great deal of difficulty in connection with the 
campaign ; but those difficulties were met very well. 

12256. Is there any useful information you think you 
ean give to us?—I should like to say that I took a convoy 
of sick down to Wynberg on the 23rd of last month from 
here, and I was kept a very unreasonable time at Bloem- 
fontein, waiting outside the station. 

13257. How long were you kept waiting ?—We arrived 
outside the station at about hhalf-past six at night, and 
we got away from Bloemfontein Station about half past 
eleven. 

13258. You mean going down to Cape Town?—Yes, 
going down to Cape Town. 

13259. Was it an ambulance train /—No, it was not 
a Red Cross train; it was a made-up train. 

13260. I do not follow what you mean. Do you mean 
+o say that the delay was unreasonable?—I think the 
delay was unreasonable. There may have been perhaps 
a block on the line, but I think they ought to have been 
prepared, knowing that a sick convoy was coming down. 
T think they might have cleared the line. 

13261. Do you suggest that we can enquire into every 
circumstance of that kind ?—It is a question that bears 
upon the administraiion. 


13252. Your complaint is that the train was unduly 
delayed outside Bloemfontein ; but you do not know 
what the circumstances were that necessitated the delay ; 
is that it?—Yes. They knew the train was coming. 

15265. Assume that. Is there any other subject you 
wish to bring before us?—I have observed the work of 
the R.A.M.C. since the time I joined in October. 


13264. Where did you observe it?~In Natal; and, 
of course, I have seen something of it here. I think 
the whole system of the R.A.M.C. might be different. 


13265. I do not quite follow in what way ?—In this 
way: an R.A.M.C. officer is a doctor when he joins; 
he is a medical officer, and I think the identity of his 
profession is lost in the soldiering after he has been in 
the service for a certain time. They become adminis- 
trators more than doctors. 


13266. What do you suggest by way of a remedy ?—- 
I think a great deal of administrative work might be 
done by the A.S.C. 

13267. Have you any other suggestion you would like 
to make ?—No; I do not think I have any other sug- 
gestion to make, except what I have said with regard 
to the question of administration. 

13268. (Dr. Chureh.) Were you in practice in Natal, 
or did you come out from England ?—I was in Maritz- 
berg. 

13269. Did you visit any hospital at Maritzberg be- 
side the one at Fort Napier ?—TI visited the College 
Hospital. We had to go down there from Fort Napier, 
and leave the town to the College Hospital when there 
was a possibility of the town being attacked. 
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13270. Did that hospital strike you as being well 
conducted ?~Yes; but not so well as Fort Napier. 


13271. In what respect ?—In the way of cleanliness. 


13272. By cleanliness you mean what?—The con- 


dition of the wards. 


13273. (Sir David Richmond.) Is that a civil hos- 
pital ?—No; the wards were not kept so clean as Fort 
Napier Hospital. I was only there once or twice. I 
saw the state of cleanliness was not such as one would 
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cumstance. 


13274. (President.) Is there anything more you would 
like to bring before our notice especially ?—No; I do 
not think there is anything more. I should like, how- 
ever, to mention that, in my opinion, the officers met 
the difficulty exceedingly well. They were all very 
much under-manned; but, taking them as a whole, 
they rose to the occasion, and worked exceedingly well, 
one and all. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr, A. W. Harpy, called; and Examined. 


13275. (President.) I believe you are a civil surgeon ? 
-—Yes. 

13276. In what hospital have you been employed? 
-—I have served since October 20th—I commenced on 
that date—at No. 1 Stationary Hospital; then, when 
No. 1 General Hospital came out I joined that, be- 
cause I was appointed to that from home. After that 
I went up country to Bloemfontein, to No. 9 General 
Hospital, and they sent me from there to Vet River 
Camp. From there I came to Johannesberg. I was 
attached first of all to the 13th Field Hospital; after 
that I was attached to No. 6 General Hospital, and now 
I am at No. 2 Stationary Hospital. 

13277. What are your qualifications¢-I am 
Graduate of the University of London in Medicine and 
Arts, and I have had five hospital appointments be- 
fore. 

13278. Can you give us some information as to the 
result of your experience, which you think might be 
useful to us?Yes, I think so. I should lke to say a 
few words about Vet River Camp. I was sent to Vet 
River Camp on June 8th. At that time Vet River 
Camp had been occupied about a month, since Lord 
Roberts passed through. When I got there, there were 
about 500 troops. The number of troops varied from 
500 to 1,200. I was in charge of the troops; I was 
Medical Officer in charge of the camp, and, therefore, 
IT had to look after all the troops. When I was there 
I found that there was a wooden and iron cottage con- 
taining two rooms and a kitchen, a small place which 
had been used as a hospital, and was being used as-a 
hospital. When I got into this hospital, I found there 
was absolutely nothing there. There were six or seven 
field stretchers there, and about twelve blankets; 
there was absolutely nothing more. 


135279. Was it supposed to be a hospital?—Yes; it 
was pointed out to me as a hospital. So far as I know, 
it had been used as a hospital ever since the troops had 
been there. There had been two medical officers there 
before me; I do not know whether there had been 
more, but I know there had been two. There were 
no medicines there; there had been medicines there 
before, but they had been taken away by the medical 
officer whom I relieved. That medical officer went on 
field service, and in taking away the medicines he was 
quite right enough. We were on the line of railway, 
and it ought not to have been difficult to have obtained 
supplies from Bloemfontein. The slowest train takes 
five hours and the quickest trains three, that is, travel- 
ling at the rate they do in war time. We were on the 
main line of rail, and there would have been no diffi- 
culty about it. 


16280. Did you telegraph to Bloemfontein for medi- 
cines ’—I telegraphed and I wrote, and I made out lists 
of what was required. During the whole of the time I 
was there I was continually writing and wiring, but I 
never got what was necessary for me to attend to these 
patients. 


13281. (Dr. Church.) To whom did you wire and 
write’—To the P.M.O. at Bloemfontein. I will point 
out to you exactly what I mean. The things which 
were absolutely necessary were chamber-pots and 
utensils for cooking food for patients. I got coal from 
the pumping station. We had the stuff and we had 
the rooms, but these necessary things which I have 
mentioned T could not possibly get, chamber-pots and 
utensils for cooking, and kettles, and other utensils 
for holding food and dressings, such as drugs, and 
things for cleaning the hospital with, such as soap and 
scrubbing brushes. When f first went there, I could 
not prevent my patients from accumulating. Typhoid 
patients came in very rapidly. I could not get them 
away. The orderly managed to get a chamber-pot 
from someone: it was not supplied by the hospital 
authorities ; T do not know whether he found it in the 
cottage, bat it was there; there was one chamber-pot. 


My patients accumulated, and I could not get them 
away. They accumulated until I had about 11 or 
12 very sick cases, ali of them either typhoid or 
dysentery. Some of the patients became delirious; 
the dysentery patients were always wanting to use the 


chamber-pot, and some of the typhoid patients had — 
My orderlies were very © 


got a looseness of the bowels. 
good and willing; they used to do all they could to 
help. 
could, but they could not keep awake all night. IL 
found at last that the chamber-pot. overflowed on to 
the floor. 


no soap and no scrubbing brash, We had got the re- 


mains of a horse brush which the orderly had found — 


somewhere, and with that and some water we did the 
best that we could. I could not get my patients away ; 
but at last the ambulance train came by. I suppose 
I had been there for about ten days. The train was 


going to Kroonstad—te the north, the wrong way. 
But I happened to know the medical officer in charge, — 


Major Simpson, and I represented to him what a dread- 
ful state I was in, and he very kindly took my patients 
away, although he was going the wrong way. That 


was the only time I ever got my patients away by 
Major Simpson was kind enough to: 
give me half a bar of soap and two chamber-pots. That — 


ambulance train. 


was a great relief, and we never had the chamber-pots 
running over on to the floor after that. By using the 
half-bar of soap very sparingly, we did admirably well 
with the old horse brush. After the soap was finished, 
I hit upon a plan of serubbing the floor with chloride 
of lime. I am sorry I did not think of it at first. 


That is how we were situated, as far as attending to the © 


patients was concerned. Now, with regard to giving 
them food, I had no pot of any kind, and no kettle. 
It was extremely difficult to feed these patients, and- 
there was nothing to put anything in. If I wanted to 
have a surgical dressing solution, I had no jug to put 
it in. It was very awkward. In fact, I could not 
feed these patients. 


deavoured to prevent men from coming into the hospital 
if I could possibly help it, because I could not feed 
them. 


very bad for the patients, because after the men were 


put into out-stations, in order to see me they had to © 
walk two miles in and two miles out, when perhaps” 


they were sick. 2 

13282. (President.) I gather that you were not sup- 
posed to be a hospital at all by the authorities ?—I 
was told it was a hospital. 


13283. If you were a hospital, what was your de- — 


signation? You would have a military designation. 


Were you a field hospital, or- what?—I was medical — 


officerx. 
135284. That is what it comes to. 


not think ‘so. 
13285. What was the number and name of your hos- 


pital; you were a medical officer attached to a force? — 


—Yes, to a camp. 


13286. I suppose it was never expected that you ~ 
would keep any patients there, but you would send ~ 


men who required nursing down to Bloemfontein, or 
some place like that. Was not that it?—Yes, of course. 


If we could have got them away it would have been 


better. 


werenoambulancetrains. The only way to get the men 
away was to get an open truck. You did not know 
when the train was coming. It was very cold weather 
at the time, and I found it was absolutely impossible to 
send off patients unless I could get them off in_the 
forenoon. I could not calculate on the journey taking 


expect, but that might have been an accidental cir- 
: 
| 
. 


I always tried to get them off as 
soon as I possibly could to Bloemfontein, and en-— 


Those that were not very bad I kept in the 
tents, and they came to me in the morning; but it was © 


You were not — 
called a hospital at all, were you? You were simply a — 
medical officer attached to ‘a force; is that it?—I do 


13287. Why could you not get them away ?—There > 


4 
3 
’ 

, 


They emptied the chamber-pot as often as they ; 


I could not clear it up very well, as I had © 
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less than 5 hours. After that I am sorry to say that 
I found out that when they arrived at Bloemfontein, 
although I used to wire the number of patients and 
request the attendance of ambulances to fetch them, 
those ambulances did not attend. Therefore I might 
calculate on these men being left lying about at the 
station for perhaps an hour or two more. That made 
seven hours on the whole journey. The sun went 
down and it began to get cold before six o’clock. So 
that unless I could get a train early in the morning 
I could not send the patients down. Days went. by 
without any train going in the morning. I found that 
I could not prevent an accumulation of patients. How- 
ever, I always managed to get them away before they 
reached a dozen. I did my best, but I could not do 
better than that. 


165288. There was some other matter you said you 
would give us information about?—I ought in fairness 


to say that medicines were sent to me and [I received | 


them. With regard to the things I requisitioned from 
the Ordnance, they did send them, but the railway 
did not put them out. It has occurred more than once. 
Once they were sent by convoy, and the convoy only 
put down part of them. They only off-loaded part of 
the stuff. 

13289. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you free the autho- 
tities at Bloemfontein to whom you sent for these 
utensils from all responsibility ?—No, I do not.. 


13290. They put them in the train and sent them 
‘on, you say ?—No, I do not free them. 


15291. You said just now they were put in the train, 
but were not put off ?—That is so. 


13292. They sent them up—that is freeing them ?— 
You may think so, sir, but I do not, and I will explain 
why. It was perfectly well known at that time that 
it was unsafe to send things by train. I myself had 
to supply. medical stores to the medical officer at Smal- 
deel, the-next station, and he always received my 
stores, and there was no trouble about it, for the 
simple reason that I never allowed a thing to go unless 
I sent a man with it. It was perfectly well known at 
that time that putting things into the railway, and 
expecting them to be off-loaded at the intermediate 
stations, was perfectly unsafe. I was warned of that 
by a Sergeant-Major in charge of supplies, and so that 
was the way I always took the precaution, viz., that 
whenever I had to send my supplies away, I sent 
men with a note to the Ordnance Office requesting 
them to be good enough to allow him to bring back 
the things, that he was a trustworthy man and that he 
would bring them. Of course he would have brought 
them, but they did not give them to him. 


_ 18293. (President.) I do not quite follow. I suppose 
a train like that has to discharge a variety of things 
at many places ?—Yes. 


13294. Do you say that there should be a separate 
man sent down from every station with regard to each 
of these things?—No, I do not think they could do 
that, but I would have been perfectly willing to send 
aman. If I had to suggest remedies for these things, 
which, of course, is not within my province, I might 
tell you how the trains were worked. There is only 
one man in charge of the train, the guard, and he had 
to see to everything. Can you wonder things were 
not put down? If there had been two men, one could 
see to the off-loading of the goods and the other could 
attend to the train. Things would have been different. 


_ 18295. (Mr. Harrison.) Was there a station at your 
camp?—Yes. There are one or two words I wish to 
‘say about No. 1 Hospital, and that is the want there 
of utensils which are generally recognised as necessary 
in an ordinary civil hospital. 

__ 16296. (Dr. Church.) You mean No. 1 Hospital at 
Wynberg?—Yes. In my wards, when we wanted to 
get hot water for surgical dressings, the only thing that 
it could be brought in was the same pail that brought 
the milk and soup. One day when I was dressing a 
‘patient I saw a lot of liquid fat on the top, and the 
orderly told me that there were two pails attached to 
the ward, one for the milk and one for the soup, and 
one of those had to be used for the water which was 
supposed to be boiled and to be aseptic for surgical 
dressings. There was no means of boiling water in the 
wards then, and if we wanted hot water it had to 
‘be got from the kitchen. The kitchen was a hut in 
the centre of a very large number of other huts; some 
of the huts, therefore, were a very long way from the 
‘kitchen. We did not know when one sent the order 
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whether the water had boiled or not, and one could not 
make a nurse responsible for the wounds aseptic 
because sne had not the means of boiling the waiter, 
or a jug to put it in and keep it for me. 
to utensils for feeding the patients, the whole ration of 
milk, say 3 pints, in consequence of the lack of 
utensils was put by the patient’s side, and it was 
impossible for the nurse to regulate the feeding, be- 
cause she had not a jug to put it in. That was the 
way in which things were worked in my ward. 


13297. (President.) Did you not take any steps to 
alter it?—No, I did not. I have come to the con- 
clusion that it was absolutely impossible for any civil 
surgeon to make any alteration in such arrangements 
as that. That is what I firmly believe. 


15298. Did you suggest it to your superior officer ?— 
I did not say anything about it at all to the P.M.O. 
I had ventured to say something before, and it did 
not seem to me that what I said produced the slightest 
effect. I went to the P.M.O. once, and told him how 
my men were when they were coming up-country. This 
was in the winter time, the rainy season at. Wynberg, 
and these men had only got their old cotton clothing, 
and perhaps a woollen shirt pretty well worn out. 
They became very bad from that. I went and told 
him about it, and wanted to get them underclothes 
and woollen clothes, and I could not get them. 


13299. (Dr. Church.) How long were you at Wyn- 
berg?—I commenced with No. 1 Hosvital. They were 
supposed to commence on the lst November, and:I left 
there on June 2nd. 


15500. And did the shortness of utensils go on the 
whole time ?—Yes ; it is the system. 


15301. (President.) What do you mean by system— 
being short of utensils?—Yes; what utensils. were 
there were according to the regulations, or the system, 
or whatever it is. I do not think it is any use for 
a civil surgeon to try and interfere with any arrange- 
ments. 


13302. (Dr. Church.) Did you apply to the Red Cross 
for an extra jug or anything of that kind?—No ; I did 
not know where the Red Cross Society was, and I 
believe the Red Cross Society was not there at that 
time. We had a Red Cross Society just at the begin- 
ning when I went there, but I do not think things 
worked very well, and they went away. i 


13303. How often did you request the P.M.O. for 
these things really at the Vet River?—I cannot say. 
I was writing and wiring every few days. 


13304. You were wiring at random, perhaps, and 
not applying in the proper way?—I was applying in 
the proper way. 

13505. On the proper forms?—I had no _ proper 
forms. I wrote letters. All my lists were made out 
in the proper way, and by reference to those lists all 
the things I requisitioned for can be seen. Of course 
Iam not here to blame this one or that one ; I am only 
telling you the facts of the case, and how my patients 
were at Vet River. You can see the lists, and what 
they actually sent. 


13306. Did you board the train yourself, and say you 
were expecting things, and try and find out whether 
they were on board?—No, I did not, because it was 
absolutely impossible. This was supposed to be the 
business of the railway officer, but I am sorry to say 
I never got any information from the railway officer 
at all. I used to receive a wire saying that something 
had been despatched, and, if it came, I generally found 
it myself lying on the rails. I could not board tHe 
train because I never knew when it was coming, and 
it often came in the night. At first I used to go to 
the railway officer and ask him whether the things had 
arrived, and when he said “No,” I thouglit there was 
something wrong. I went afterwards to look for my- 
self, and I found at one time two boxes of medicines 
on the rails. 


13307. When the train arrived and you expected 
these necessaries, did you not go to the train at all?— 
I did not know what train they were coming by. 


13508. (President.) Had you not an orderly ?—Yes, 
I had two orderlies, but I could not spare them to run 
after and wait for trains. I must tell you that our 
hospital was about a quarter of a mile from the railway. 
You never knew when a train was coming, and if you 
ran as hard as you could for the train it might be 
gone before you got there. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


[On the afternoon of this day the 
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Lord Krrcnener, called; and Examined, 


13309. (President.) We have to ask you only a very 
few questions. Lord Roberts has answered most of 
them, but we should also like to hear what you have 
to say. Do you remember your Order of the 29th 
January of this year,* cutting down the transport ?— 
Yes. 


13310. You cut down the ambulances from ten to two, 
and you cut down the carts a good deal ?—Yes. 


13311. Did you discuss the advisability, or practica- 
bility, rather, of making that Order with the P.M.O., 
Surgeon-General Wilson ?—Yes. 


13312. He tells us that he protested, or, rather, he 
said he could not do with less than the regulation trans- 
port. Do you remember that ?—-I do not remember that. 
I thought he agreed, owing to our not being far from the 
railway. The whole question came up when we first 
arrived at the Cape. We had to reorganise the trans- 
port in order to be able to move. 


13313. It was a question of mobility ?—Entirely, and 
it was absolutely essential to act quickly owing to the 
state of Kimberley and Ladysmith. 


13314. Was that Order made with reference to any 
narticular advance ?7—Yes, entirely for one advance only. 
We calculated on all the mules we could possibly get 
together by the 1st February—that is to say, those that 
were in the country and those that were due to come into 
the country by that date. We had to make our advance 
against Kimberley. There was a large number of mules 
that were inefficient. The Italian mules had to be cas- 
trated, and there were a good many mules which had 
glanders, so that we were cut down to a comparatively 
very small number of mules. With the War Office scale 
of transport it would have been absolutely impossible to 
make the move we did. I pointed this out to Lord 
Roberts, and we both agreed it was absolutely essential 
for the sake of Kimberley and Ladysmith that the advance 
should be made as rapidly as possible without waiting 
for further mules, so that we had the simple problem 
of how many mules we had and how much we had to 
carry. On that the reorganisation of the transport took 
place, which cut down not only the ambulances, but 
everybody. I do not know whether you would like to 
have an idea of what the difference was in the moving 
of a division. By the War Office transport arrangements 
1,666 mules would have been required to move a division 
with its baggage equipment and two days’ supplies, be- 
sides 416 oxen. We had to cut this down to 946 mules 
ahd no oxen. Reductions had, therefore, to be made 
in all directions—for instance, the divisional staff :—The 
general commanding, and divisional staff should have had, 
according to War Office scale, 33 mules and 16 oxen. I 
could only give him 10 mules. The two brigade staffs 
should have had 22 mules and 12 oxen, but they only 
got 12 mules under the new organisation. EHverybody 
had to be cut down in the same way. I do not know 
whether you have seen this reduced scale of equipment 
and baggage which was carried (handing document to the 
President). That is what we made out to be the lowest 
possible estimate of what would have to be carried for 
the troops. Acting on the experience that had been 
gained in the campaign up to that time, we doubled the 
water-carts. That was the only increase we made. The 
document I have handed in’is a reprint at Driefontein of 
the one that was published in Cape Town. 


Vide Appendix—Kitchener 1. 


13315. I do not quite follow. Does this represent the 
state of things?—It represents what actually we started 
with on the 11th February. The idea then was that we 
should not go far away from the railway. We did not 
realize what Cronje’s movements would be. 


13316. Is this the scale of equipment before you cut it 
down ?—No, after I cut it down. The scale before I cut 
it down is in the Field Service Manual issued with army 
orders from the War Office.t 


15517. We have been supplied with copies of that 
Manual. What is the difference between the Order* 
and this document you have handed in? Did you cut 
it down twice?—No, this is the same as that, but it 
gives more detail. 


15518. I do not want the full details, because they 
probably refer to military matters which do not concern 
us !—The document I have given you shows what every 
officer and man was allowed to carry, and this other 
document* gives you what should be permanently attached 
tothe different units as their regimental transport. 
These are two different things. First, there is regimen- 
tal transport—that is to say, the first line of transport, 
as we call it, which is permanently in charge of the unit. 
Besides that there is the transport company, which 
carries all the equipment baggage and supplies shown in 
the document I have given you. The first is very small, 
as you will see. It is only ammunition carts and water- 
carts, etc., for units, whereas the latter is the company 
transport, which carries all necessaries for every officer 
and man. 


13319. Does this distinguish what is for a field hos- 
pital?—I think it gives what the field hospitals are 
allowed. I may say that the question was one of either 
moving or not moving. We used every mule that was 
available in the country up to the 1st February, and had 
calculated that we should be still on or near the railway, 
and that we should be able by the mules that were coming 
into the country to re-equip the ambulances and field 
hospitals that had to be cut down for the particular opera-' 
tionsin view. Asamatter of fact, this did not come off 
as we thought, because Cronje went away to Paardeberg. 
We were thrown out in that way, so that we really never 
got our ambulances and field hospitals up to full estab- 
lishment until we got to Bloemfontein, when we were 
able to rail up mules again for the purpose.’ 


13320. Your idea was in the advance to Kimberley that 
such field hospitals and bearer companies as you had with 
you would be able to do their work, because you had 
the base to which you could easily send your cases ?—Yes, 
we were on the railway, and the troops were acting to- 
gether, which was another great advantage. I pointed 
out to the P.M.O. that as we were not likely to be far 
from each other all ambulances not used in one unit could 
be used where they were necessary during this Kimberle 
strain. That was the greatest strain we had. 


13321. Then the advance which led to Paardeberg and 
Bloemfontein was practically unexpected ?—It was not 
expected to be undertaken quite so rapidly. It was no 
anticipated that Cronje could make such a mistake. 


7 
“ 






13322. And, accordingly, you did not prepare for 1 
with regard to your field hospital and bearer company 
equipment ?—No. 

15323. You had to hurry after him?—Yes, we had to 
hurry after him. 


13524. And as quickly as you could ?—Yes. 





* Vide Appendix—Bedford 4. 
+ Vide Appendix—Johnston, WV. 1 
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13525. Did that give rise to great difficulties in the 
way of dealing with the sick and wounded?—As a 
matter of fact, [ do not think it did very much. From 
Paardeberg the sick and wounded were taken on ox- 
wagons to Kimberley and to Modder River. I know 
an officer—Colonel Tudway—who was shot there, and 
he said he was quite comfortable going in an ox-wagon 
to Kimberley. I am not at all sure that an ox-wagon 
is 7 rather preferable to an ambulance on very bad 
roads. 


13326. Opinion is somewhat divided on that point— 
some people think it is and some people think it is not ?— 
Colonel Tudway is the only man who has spoken to me 
on the subject, and he said he was very comfortable in 
the ox-wagon. 


13527. A field hospital is only intended to take care 
of the troops temporarily till they can be sent to the 
stationary hospital, is it not ?—Yes. < 

13528. In that advance you had of necessity no 
stationary hospitals to send your men to ?—Of course, 
we had the stationary hospitals at Modder River. 


15329. Then you were going further and further from 
it?—We were not going very far. It is a very short dis- 
tance from Modder River to Kimberley. 

16350. I am thinking of your pursuit of Cronje ?—It 
then became an obviously necessary military operation to 
follow the enemy. 


13531. I am only pointing out that that did necessitate 
the field hospitals having to do work for which they were 
not properly equipped ?—Yes ; they were short. 


13332. They had to do permanent work for which they 
were not intended ?—Of course, we evacuated the sick 
and wounded as far as possible, and Kimberley formed a 
very good base hospital if sick and wounded were eva- 
cuated ; field hospitals were sufficient medical arrange- 
e for the march from Modder River to Bloemfon- 
ein. - 

15335. Were you short of medical officers ?—We did 
not cut down the establishment of medical officers. 


13554. You did to a certain extent, if you remem’ 
because the field hospital for the ison Gad cea 
You were cut down by one-third in your field hospitals, 
were you not?—The transport of each field hospital was 
cut down. 

_ 15335. We have it from a previous witness that there 
is one field hospital for each brigade, and then one extra 
for the division ?—Yes.. 

14336. The one for the division was removed ; instead 
of having three you had two. That would not appear in 
your order? I do not quite know when that was done, 
but it was done?—There are three field hospitals to a 
division. I never knew that one field hospital was re- 
moved, at least I cannot call it to mind. IT daresay it 
was. 


13557. Each brigade has one field hospital and one 
bearer company ?—Yes. 


13338. Then the division has another 1—Yes, an extra 
field hospital. 


15539. As a matter of fact, that one was not put in; 
perhaps you were not aware of that?—I may have been, 
but I cannot call to mind that there was any order to 
leave a field hospital behind. 

(Professor Cunningham.) I do not think there was any 
order. 

14340. (President.) No, but it was done. That is all 
we know ?—I cannot think how it could have been done 
without an order. 

13541. We have not seen the order?—I do not re- 
Member any such order, and I do not see how it could 
have been done without headquarter authority. It is 
quite possible they did not get them, but at any rate it 
was not cut down by an order given* 


13342. You only cut down the transport ?—Yes. I had 
only a certain number of mules for the transport. We 
had to work it backwards from the numbers we had. 


13343. During that advance were you able to see much 
of the working of the field hospitals 7—Yes, I saw them 
working continually. 





* Of the two infantry divisions (6th and 7th) one arrived 
in the country with two field hospitals only, while the 
third field hospital of the other infantry division was 
detailed for the newly-formed 19th Brigade, for which there 
was no field hospital available in the country, This was 
ananged by the P.M.O. without any Headquarter Order 
appearing on the subject.—K. 
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15344. Did they seem to you to be discharging their 
duty ?—I thought they were doing it very well, indeed— 
in every way. 

13545. Did you hear any complaints ?—I heard of no 
complaints during the whole of that advance. The only 
question that I remember in the whole operatiun was how 
the evacuation of the sick after Paardeberg to Kim- 
berley was to be effected. That we aranged for. 


13346. Were you aware that convoys had sometimes to 
be sent down without any medical officers in attendance, 
because they could not be spared ?—I do not remember 
it being brought to my notice. I feel sure there were 
some cases in which medical officers were not sent ; I do 
not wish to give you the impression that there were not 
such cases. Men who were not very dangerously ill 
were sent off as soon as we could get them away. 

13347. (Sir David Richmond.) Would these men re- 
quire a doctor with them, do you think ?—In the majority 
of cases they did not require one. 

13348. (President.) Would that remark apply to all 
cases ?—No, it would not. 

13349. When you were at Bloemfontein did you have 
anything to do with commandeering there ?—No. 

13350. That would not come under you—the com- 
mandeering of medical necessities such as beds and 
blankets ’—The only thing I know on the subject is that 
the Commander-in-Chief gave orders that everything that 
could be got should be got. 

15351. With regard to the advance to Kroonstad and 
from Kroonstad to Pretoria, we have had information from 
Lord Roberts: I am going to ask you to give us such 


further information as you think would be useful. But 
first I should like to ask you one general quesiton. Do 


you think that there are any military.reasons why field 
hospitals should not have the control of their mules and 
baggage ?7—I know that they do, practically, because they 
were nerer removed from them. Take a field hospital ; 
you allocate to it somany carts and mules, but those are 
under the supervision of the Army Transport Service 
Corps, are they no: !—Yes, they must be under the trans- 
port in order to keep up the efficiency of the transport. 
The medical officers are not particularly good at looking 
after transport. Careful supervision of mules is required, 
and experts are necessary to keep mules in good con- 
dition. 

13352. Asa matter of ,act such transport as was allotted 
to the R.A.M.C. was never taken from them, was it ?— 
No. It was supervised by the officer commanding the 
company. ‘Transport is organised in companies, and tt 
was inspected by the company officer who is held respon- 
sible for the state of the mules. 


13353. Now I will ask you if there is any information 
which you think might be useful to us in this Inquiry 


which you are prepared to give us on any subject which 


bears on the question of the treatment of the sick and 
wounded in South Africa, so far as it came under your 
cognisance ?—Lord Roberts and I had a consultation on 


the question of supplies on the 18th April ; we were then: 


in possession of hardly a day’s supply. During the time 
we were at Bloemfontein 1,080 tons of hospital material 


was brought up, besides 20 ambulance trains which brought. 


up hospital personnel and supplies, amounting to about 
600 tons, so that 1,680 tons of hospital stores were brought 
up during that time, besides what was issued to hospitals 
from the Ordnance, which supplied them with tents, etc., 
and from the Supply Department, which supplied them 
with medical comforts, rations, and all that sort of thing. 

13354. Do you think, having regard to military exi- 
gencies, that you could have got up more medical per- 
sonnel or equipment than you did?—I do not think it 
would have been possible. We strained every nerve to 
get up everything we could. The railway officials worked 
wonderfully to get up all they could. 


13355. And as quickly as possibile ?—And as quickly as 
possible. I think you have the full detail of how stores 
came up—d70 tons in the first 17 days. I do not think 
anything could have been done more than that. I think 
a possible cause of the suffering which has not perhaps 
been thoroughly appreciated is the fact that the enemy 
were extremely active on our right flank, attempting to 
cut our communications, and troops had to be moved fre- 
quently at very short notice. Almost constantly we had 
two divisions, besides the cavalry, moving out to the 
different points at which the enemy were going to attack 
us. The P.M.O. pointed out to me that it was extremely 
difficult for him to make arrangements to send out fully- 
equipped hospital units at such short notice. I had to 
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tell him that it was impossible from a military point of 
yew.to give him more notice than I knew of myself. I 
know he had the greatest difficulty, but every arrangement 
that could be made was made to release the hospital umits 
belonging to the troops moving out. Occasionally I think 
this did cause considerable crowding for the moment in 
other hospital units, as the troops had to move, and field 
hospitals had to be suddenly evacuated. I should not be 
surprised if owing to this on several occasions, for a very 
short time, there was considerable crowding. Moreover 
it had often to be done at night. I frequently got out 
orders late at night for the troops to march before morn- 
ing, and medical arrangements had to be made so as to 
let the troops move. Ambulances, field hospitals, and 
bearer companies were made up at Bloemfontein to their 
full strength for the advance to Kroonstad, and we 
gave extra wagons for that advance. The only thing I 
should like to add is that I do not think officers are at 
all shy of complaining about the Army Medical Service, 
and that during the whole time at Bloemfontein I had 
only two official complaints in my office. They were 
both about men who had come in at night and who had 
not found hospital accommodation before morning, their 
eases were investigated with the P.M.O. In one case 


proper notice had not been sent in, and in the other there | 


had been various causes of confusion. It was arranged 
that such delays should not océur again, these were the 
only two complaints that were reported during the whole 
time. I saw Mr. Burdett-Coutts frequently, knowing 
him personally before this campaign, and he never made 
any complaint to me of any sort. If he had I should 
have investigated the case at once. Of course now it is 
too late to know what really was the case. During the 
march to Kroonstad I frequently saw him, but I never 
heard a word from him on the subject of his subsequent 
letters. 

13356. Did he never call your attention to any of 
those. defects which he has called attention to in his 
letters /—Never. 

13357. Is there any other information you think 


(The witness withdrew.)* 


Surgeon-General W. F. STEVENSON, called; and Examined. iy 


13365. (President.) What was the first work you did 
when you landed in South Africa?—I was appointed 
P.M.O. of the Line of Communication at Cape Town. 
I had an office in Cape Town, and looked after the 
medical arrangements on the line of communication 
from there to the front as the front advanced. 


13366. What would your duties be? ‘To prepare base 
hospitals?—No; I had nothing to do with base hos- 
pitals. I had to see that the small stations on the 
line of communication were properly’ equipped with 
-drugs and medical officers appointed to them, and 
“$0 on. 


13367. For the relief of the sick and wounded going 
down ?—Yes, and for small stations. This was mostly 
at the beginning of the time in the colony itself, 
places where there were small detachments of troops 
taking care of bridges, and so on—medical arrange- 
ments were made for them. On the line of railway 
-at each 40 or 50 miles, perhaps less, small bodies of 
troops were collected, and medical arrangements had 
to be made for them. The P.M.O. for the Line of 
Communication was responsible that they were made. 
That was the sort of work. As a matter of fact I did 
look after some of the surgical work at the base 
hospitals at Wynberg, but I was not official P.M.O. 
of the base hospitals. 


13368. How long did that occupy you?—From the 
12th November until I was ‘here on Lord Roberts's staff 
in February. 


13369. Then you came up ?—ThenI went up to Modder 
River with Lord Roberts as P.M.O. of the headquarters 
with the army advancing to Kimberley. 

13370. Were you consulted with regard to the cutting 
down of the transport for that advance ?—No, that was 
arranged in Cape Town. I was not consulted by the 
medical authorities, but Surgeon-General Wilson and 
I talked the matter over very freely. 


13371. When the advance commenced towards Bloem- 
fontein what were your duties; were you P.M.O. to 
Lord Roberts?—I was P.M.O. on the headquarters 
staff, looking after all the medical arrangements of the 
advancing army. Practically we were cut off from 
the Surgeon-General, and some medical authority had 
Lo be on the spot to arrange about those things, 
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would be useful to us 2—No. I think the medical 
service worked very hard during the whole campaign, 
and did their utmost a 


13358. Have you seen much of the civil surgeons 
except in the field? I have seen them in the field, 
and I thought they were excellent in every way. Of 
cone it was very hard work, the advance being so 
rapid. 


13359. (Sir David Richmond.) We were told that on 
the advance to Kroonstad the men fell out through 
stress of heat and fatigue, and that no one was left to 
take charge of them by the way: is that so?—We were 
marching along the railway. 4 


13360. When the men fell out, was there any means | 
of helping them?—Kvery brigade and every division 
have their means of taking charge of every man that 
falls out 1a 


13361. The statement has been made that there wa: 
not that attention paid to them—that the men were 
allowed to lie there?—I never heard of it, and I 
should certainly have heard of it if any large numbers — 
had fallen out and were not brought on. % 

13362. Have you any decided opinion on the question 
of a sanitary officer being appointed in charge of cach 
camp, not just the P-M.O. of the camp?—I think Army 
Medical Officers ought themselves to be sanitary oflicers — 
and able to carry out sanitary duties. If only a 
specialist was available for such duty, I should be 
afraid that the other medical officers might drop the 
question of sanitation and leave it to the specialist, 
who might not be there when he was wanted. , 

13363. Take a large camp like Bloemfontein /—There, — 
no doubt, it is essential, particularly in a permanent — 
camp; in such cases an officer is almost always detailed 
specially for that purpose. mye v 
13364. A man with special sanitary knowledge?— 
Yes. : 


i 


vance instead of there being three field hospitals to. 
each division there were only two?—Yes. 

13373. How did that third one come to be dropped? 
—It was dropped in forming the scale of medical units 


13372. Am I right in saying that during that ad. 


13374. By whose order?—I presume by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s order. . 

13375. What time of the year was that?—The be- 
ginning of February. Just at the end of January the 
fighting force was laid out, and the number of medical 
units to be taken was also laid out, and the Surgeon- 
General was consulted and told about it when the 
whole scale of force was arranged. ' 


13376. Were you consulted about that?—No. 


13377. Surgeon-General Wilson was consulted ?— 
Yes. I was consulted by him about it; I was told by 
him that it was going to be done. } 

13378. Did the military authorities demand that one 
of the three field hospitals should be taken away !— 
I presume that the military authorities said, “This is 
the scale on which you must go; you must take up so 
many field hospitals and so many bearer companies.” 


13379. No, that is not what they did. Judging from 
Lord Kitchener’s evidence, all they did was to say that 
each field hospital was to have such and such a trans- 
port. They never reduced the number of field hospitals 
per division ?—Then I do not know how that came to 
be reduced. Every division came out from England 
with three field hospitals—what is called a divisional 
field hospital. a 

13380. (Professor Cunningham.) How were the colo- 
nial troops supplied with field hospitals ?Largely by 
us. 

13381. (President.) Perhaps that may account for bt 
—The divisions came out here as complete divisions 
with the medical units, but the brigades were broken 
up, and if broken up, of course some medical unit had 
to be sent with them. Possibly that reduced the 
division. I cannot give any authoritative information 
on the matter. No doubt the breaking up of divisions 
and brigades necessitated other medical units being 
used. ts 
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13382. At all events, by whose order it was done, 
it was done /—Yes. 


13383. And even at Bloemfontein on the advance 
from Kroonstad to Pretoria, there were only two field 
hospitals ?—Yes. 

13384. Although the transport of each field hospital 
was increased after Bloemfontein, the number of the 
field hospitals was not increased ?—That is so. At that 
time, wherever they had gone to, every field hospital in 
tthe country was attached to some force or other. 


13385. A field hospital is not intended, we know, to 
act in any way as a stationary hospital is it?—No, 
mot at all. 

13386. It is not equipped or provided in any way 
for it?—Not at all. It is merely used as a temporary 
place where sick and wounded men can be put until 
they are transferred to a stationary hospital. 


- 13387. From the official point of view, what is the 
longest stay contemplated by a man in a field hospital 
an the ordinary course?—I do not think there is any 
‘particular time. 


13388 They have never contemplated that?—No. 


_ 13389. Have they contemplated a stay of a week, 
ado you think?—There is an observation in the regula- 
tions which says that if they are going to be left long 
enough mattresses shall be provided, and so on, and 
moreover that the field hospitals should be sent out 
instead of allowing them to remain on the line of 
communication as stationary hospitals. They are only 
intended to be occupied for a short time. 

13390. So that if circumstances necessitate their 
acting like a small stationary hospital, then their 
equipment should be altered?—No, not altered, but 
a few things should be added, straw bags, and mat- 
tresses and stretchers, if they could possibly be ob- 
tained. 


13391. In a field hospital you never have change of 
clothing for the men ?—No. 

13392. You have in stationary hospitals?—Yes, for 
every hospital but a field hospital. 

13393. So that it is a necessity in a field hospital 
that a soldier would lie in his khaki?—An absolute 
necessity. 

13394, He could not be bodily cleaned in most cases? 
—He could be, but it would be with great difficulty, 
owing to taking off his khaki, clothes and getting them 
on again. 

13395. It would do him no good ?—I do not think so. 


13396. As a matter of practical work in a field 
hospital it comes to this, that there is no provision fou 
re-clothing or washing the man bodily ?—Not for re- 
¢lothing him. 

13307. And as a matter of practice he is not washed 
bodily ?—No, as a matter of fact, he is not. 

13398. The reason being that he is only supposed to 
be there for a short time ?—A day or two, or three days 
at the outside. 

13399. Do you not think even a field hospital could 
carry a small change of clothing for the sick and 
wounded, which would not be very heavy ?—It has been 
put forward in a report we have made to the 
Commander-in-Chief, but I do not know about the 
feasibility of it. 

13400. What is your view?’—My view would be 
against it. . 

13401. Why ?—Not because the thing would not be 
good and useful, but on account of the great diffi- 
culty. Suppose we start with TRO patients, how many 
suits of clothes should we have? Of course we have 
200 ; the first time it is emptied 100 suits are gone, 
and the second time it is emptied we have no more. 
Tf we were at the front there would be_no possibility 
of getting up a supply of clothing for a field hospital. 

13402. I suppose you could get them sent up from 
the base?—Sometimes there are difficulties. 

13403. But because you cannot do everything is not 
a reason you should do nothing?—I do not think that 
clothing for a field hospital would be very good. 

13404. Do you ever have bed-pans with a field hos- 
pital?—Oh. yes. 

13405. There has been a great complaint with regard 
to bed-pans in field hospitals in this campaign, 1n most 
of them at any rate: are bed-pans supplied with field 
hospitals ?—I could not say whether it 1s part of the 
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equipment. 


13406. When you ascertained that the advance was 
going to be made towards Bloemfontein were you able 
to consider the question of where the sick and wounded 
should be sent to on the advance to Bloemfontein after 
Kimberley?—Yes ; we had a general understanding 
that they should be sent. back. ' 


15407. To Modder River?—To Modder River part of 
the time, and to whatever base we left behind—what- 
ever important base we started from or was nearest to 
us. 


15498. Practically Modder River was the only base? 
—We always sent some of then to Kimberley. 


13409. You contemplated that the sick and wounded 
would be sent back from the field hospitals during the 
advance ?—Yes, to the base. That is what was always 
contemplated, The sick and wounded from an ad- 
vancing army always go to the base. Our base there 
was Modder River, and afterwards, when it was more 
convenient to get them into Kimberley, we did so. It 
was certainly the understanding that they were. ta 
go back to the base. 


13410. You accompanied the troops on the march: 
you accompanied Lord Roberts ?—Yes. 


14411. And you got into Bloemfontein /—Yes. 


15412. As you neared Bloemfontein. and. saw .the 
prospect of occupying the town, you carried on your 
sick and wounded?—At some considerable distance 
from Bloemfontein we knew that at a certain spot 
the patients would be cut off, and they would have to 
go forward to the front. 


13413. Then your hope was to get to. Bloemfontein 
and then get room there?—Yes. 


15414. Had you any other means: of dealing with 
your sick and wounded?—No other means. 


13415. You were cut off from your base?—Yes; we 
had no other means of dealing with anything. Once 
we cut our base off from Modder and Kimberley we 
had. to have supplies of food with us, and also had to 
carry the sick and wounded with us towards Bloem- 
fontein. 


13416. That threw an enormous strain upon the field 
hospitals, did it not?—The bearer companies of course 
carried sick and wounded. 


13417. They could not carry the sick and. wounded 
all the way to Bloemfontein?—We had to carry them 
perhaps three or four marches. I think it was before 
Driefontein that our base was cut off, and from Drie- 
fontein everything came in. 


13418. There was a great number of wounded at Drie- 
fontein, was there not?—The wounded at Driefontein 
were left at Driefontein. 


13419. At a hut there?—At a collection of houses. 


15420. Still it created pressure?—Yes, on the bearer 
companies. They were assisted by buck-wagons. I do 
not think we carried in 500.into Bloemfontein, in fact I 
am sure we did not. I do not think we carried in much 
over 200. 


13421. When you reached Bloemfontein you had, 
of course, nothing but field hospitals to do the work? 
—When we reached Bloemfontein we had nothing but 
the field hospitals. 


13422. There was only one field hospital, and that 
not complete, was not that so?—Two field hospitals to 
each division. 

13423. Were they there ?—Every division had its two 
field hospitals. 


13424. Which went into Bloemfontein itself ?—Nos. 
6, 7, and 9 Cavalry Divisions brought their field hos- 
pitals. I am not quite sure whether all the divisions 
marched right into Bloemfontein, but No. 6 did, and 
No. 7 was close by, and No. 9 was close by. 


13425. Some of these field hospitals had to do the 
work of stationary hospitals at Bloemfontein, had they 
not?—I think the best way would be for me to say 
exactly what occurred. When we arrived in Bloem- 
fontein we had the assistance, naturally, of the Votks’ 
Hospital. Bar that we had nothing but field hospitals. 
The day I came in I went to see Dr. Kellner, and I 
said, “ We will have to open hospitals here. Can you 
tell me the names of suitable places, those places 
which you consider suitable, in which we can. open 
stationary hospitals?” That was the morning we came 
in. He gave me the names of six or eight places, and 
I went round in the afternoon. Some of them wern 
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very excellent, nothing could be better, but some were 
indifferent. But anyhow we had to use them. I went 
to the owners of the various schools and public 
buildings—they were schools, industrial homes, and 
that sort of thing—and said that they would have to 
be used for hospitals, and they would have to be 
equipped, and that whatever equipment in the way of 
school bedding and so on there was we would use, and 


we would add whatever equipment we could 
obtain. I opened in that way beds for about 
620 patients in various institutions in Bloem- 
fontein. Those took the sick from the field 


hospitals and made provision for about 400. 480 or so 
we left behind at Driefontein. They had been left 
there for ten days; they came in ten days after, and 
we had room for them in those institutions. Then as 
the sick increased the field hospitals had to be used. 
By the way, I had no personnel to put into those 
institutions. I had to take the personnel from the 
bearer companies, who naturally, while we were at a 
stationary place of that sort, were idle. The personnel 
of the bearer companies worked the various stationary 
hospitals and institutions until No. 10 General Hos- 
pital came in. Then the personnel of No. 10 took those 
over. We had beds for about 620, which nearly emp- 
tied the field hospitals and gave us accommodation for 
the 480 or so sick and wounded which came in from 
Driefontein. Those institutions and the field hospitals 
were all we had until the general and stationary hos- 
pitals came up. 


13426. Did you look at the churches in the town 
with a view to seeing whether they were suitable? 
It has been suggested that the churches might have 
been taken. I only want to know whether you looked 
at them and found they were not suitable?—No, I do 
not think I looked at the churches in particular, but I 
took up certain institutions. If there had been palaces 
in Bloemfontein I could not have used them for hos- 
pitals, because I used as many buildings in Bloem- 
fontein as I had the personnel to run them, You will 
understand that it is easier to treat 20 patients in one 
house—with regard to the personnel question—than 10 
in one house and 10 in another. I had not sufficient 
personnel to run any more buildings than I took. 


13427. There were -not sufficient medical officers to 
properly look after that mass of sick and wounded at 
Bloemfontein, were there?—Certainly not. 


13428. How do you account for that deficiency /— 
Because from the day we got into Bloemfontein, from 
the day, in fact, that we left Modder River until the 
general hospitals came up, we had merely the personnel 
of the advancing army, which is not calculated to run 
to an epidemic of enteric, 


13429. And you had no means beforehand of provid- 
ing for more officers and men—that is to say, of getting 
them ready to be sent up to Bloemfontein immediately 
the town was occupied?—No. TI do not suppose we 
had. It would have been looking very far ahead to 
know that. We should have to prepare for an enor- 
mous epidemic of enteric, and therefore have medical 
officers and personnel sent in. The question is whether 
they could have got in. We had merely the personnel 
of the fighting army to work with at Bloemfontein. 


13430. What was your idea when that advance took 
place, knowing how you were undermanned, as to how 
you were to dispose of the sick and wounded with the 
reduced staff from Modder River up to Bloemfontein ?— 
¥ do not know that we had so much a reduced staff. 


13431. You reduced your field hospitals?]—We had 


lost one field hospital: that was all the personnel we 
had lost. 


_ 13432. That is a third?’—Yes. The use of a divi- 
sional hospital is as follows: there is one hospital to 
each brigade, and the divisional hospital is intended 
to give assistance to both of them. For instance, at 
Driefontein if we had had a divisional hospital we 
could have left it there. 


_10433. You do not suggest that three hospitals per 
division is more than is necessary ?—No; I do not 
say that at all. 


13434. In fact I will ask you, do you think it is as a 
rule sufficient for active warfare ?—Of course one never 
has enough of anything, but I think it is as much as is 
practicable. I think that three: field hospitals per di- 
vision ought to work well. 


13435. Until those field hospitals have to be used as 
stationary hospitals, and then you cannot manage ?—Then 


the regulation lays down that another field hospital shal] 
be sent from the base to take its place. 
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13436. But if you cannot get your other field hospital 
up ?—Then you are that much short. 


13437. And difficulties ensue?—And difficulties ensue. 


13438. And that is what did happen on this adyance— 


to a certain extent ?—To a certain extent. 


13439. To a considerable extent?—No. I think the 
difficulties that occurred in Bloemfontein were all due to 
the fact that our railway transport was incapable of fetch- 
ing up other things. 

13440. Do you know anything about milk being avail- 
able which was not commandeered?—I have no doubt 
there was milk available which was not delivered to the 
hospitals, but we had taken steps as far as we could to 
get every bottle of milk available in Bloemfontein. We 
got a large quantity, and the quantity increased daily. I 
do not think that even the Landrosts kmew where all the 
milk could be obtained. They obtained a lot for us, but 
I have no doubt there was heaps of other milk in the place. 
which we did not get. Still, we took such steps as we 
possibly could. 


13441. Do you not know that some of the hospitals. 
were very short of fresh milk ?—Yes. : 


13442. Nearly every one of them?—Yes, I was doing 


my best to get it for them all. I saw the Director of 
Supplies and local people every day with a view to in- 
creasing it. 

13443. Were you aware that some of the inhabitants. 
were getting fresh milk every day 7—Yes, I have no doubt 
some of them did. 


13444, Did you take steps to stop that and get the milk 
for the sick and wounded?—The Director of Supplies. 
and everybody knew that I urgently required milk for 
the hospitals, and that I could take as much as I could 
possibly get. I did not take any further steps in that 
matter. 


14445. As to bed and bedding, I think you were short | 


of those for some time ?—Yes, very. 

15446. Could you not have got beds and bedding from 
some of the houses in the town?—I bought up every bed 
and mattress in the town, and I had them made by the 
score. J did not commandeer beds from under people. 

13447. There were empty houses ; why not commandeer: 
the beds from those?—I think we got most of those. 

13448. It has been suggested that once the line was 
open you could have got up more personnel—doctors and 
nurses—more quickly than you did; what do you say to 
that ?—I told everybody in authority that we wanted 
personnel and equipment—I told them so many times. 


15449. So far as you are concerned you impressed upon 


the military authorities, those who had command of the 


line, the necessity of doing that ?—Yes. 


13450. And when they did not come up it was through 
military exigencies 1—Yes. 

13451. When the general hospitals came up, Nos. & 
and 9, they got dreadfully overcrowded, did they not ?— 
In a way they did get overcrowded. I have no doubt. 
they did get overcrowded after I left. They were over- 
crowded in this way, that they nominally held 520 patients, 
and they were made to hold probably 1,200 before I left. 


14452. Afterwards it was even larger?—Yes; we 
doubled their tents probably. 


13453. Are you aware that those bell-tents, which were 
only field hospital tents, were used as permanent tents 
to a certain extent ?—Some bell-tents were,. but we gave 
them other marquees as well. 


13454. But some of 
doubt. 


13455. And the men in those tents remained with their _ 


khakis on with no change of clothing, and unwashed ; 
were you aware of that?—Yes. 


13456. Had you no remedy for that available ?—We 
had some men remaining like that, but other men did 
not remain like that. Some men who were in that con- 
dition had been taken out of it by supplies of clothing 
coming in. As clothing came in we gave it to those mer 
who were lying in their khaki clothes. 

15457. Did you try to commandeér change of clothing 
for those men?—We bought clothing largely, and got 
clothing largely from the Red Cross Society when they 
came in. 

14458. But before the Red Cross Society came up ?— 


i. had bought clothes so far as Bloemfontein produced. 
them. 


the bell-tents were used ?—No 7 
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13459. To the full extent to which they could be 
obtained ?—I think so. We were rather chary of com- 
mandeering, I think, in those days. 


13460. You were more chary in commandeering in 
Bloemfontein than at Kroonstad 7—At Kroonstad we had 
nothing else to do; we could buy very little. There we 
mostly commandeered. 


15461. How long were you in Bloemfontein ?—From 
ithe 18th March to the first week in May. 


15462. Did you go over No. 8 General Hospital ?—Yes. 
I forget exactly when it came up, but about the 20th 
April it was taking in patients. I went over No. 8, but 
at the time I went over it, it had not been increased to 
1,000 or 1,200 patients. We were giving them more 
tents, more marquees, because we knew we should have 
‘to do it, but the number had not increased to that extent 


at that time. 


13463. Was your attention called at all to the way in 
which No. 8 was being managed, as to its not being satis- 
factorily looked after ?—Not the medical part, but I knew 
the thing would get into difficulties in consequence of 
the unpleasant way the officers seemed to work among 
themselves. There were many difficulties which I tried 
to smooth over. 

13464. You knew there was friction ?—I knew there 
was friction commencing, and it seemed to me the 
friction would go on possibly till the machine stopped. 


13465. Did you have any complaint of any of the nurses 
there ?—No. 
13466. Had you any complaint as to the want of 


_activity or zeal of the officer in command of No. 8!—No, 
_none. 


13467. With regard to Colonel Barrow when he was in 
command of No. 9, did you hear of any complaints of the 
way the hospital was managed while he was there ?—No ; 
I knew it was well managed by him. We were very 
much indebted to him for the rapid way in which he got 
his hospital ready for patients. When he came up the 
equipment was not ready. The tents were put up, but 
the hospital was useless until his equipment was got in, 
and no man could have got it ready quicker than he did. 


‘Whatever matters occurred afterwards I did not know 


anything about. 

13468. You can only speak of the rapidity with which 
he put his tents up ?—Yes, and the way the hospital was 
working when [I left. 

13469. What’ was your idea as to how you would deal 
with the sick and wounded on the way to Kroonstad ; did 
you intend to send them back to Bloemfontein 7—Yes. 


13470. And that was done ?—Yes, that was done, either 
by ox-wagons, or to the Railhead and so on by rail to 
Bloemfontein. 

13471. If the convoys had to go by cars were ‘they 
always sent back with a medical officer in charge 1—No, 
not always. 

13472. You could not afford it?—We could not afford 
it, and it was not necessary, either. When we were 
getting within range of the Railhead, and it was more 
advisable to carry them, we carried a few bad cases. I 
may say that the cases sent down by ox-wagons were of 
a light character. Certainly that was so from Kroonstad. 


13473. Have you had an opportunity of seeing Mr. Bur- 


- dett-Coutts’s evidence?—Not as evidence; I saw ex- 


tracts from it in the paper, but I have seen very few 
papers lately. 

13474. It was Mr. Murray Guthrie who said that he 
thought things might have been done to make the patients 
more comfortable by the higher medical authorities. He 
says: “I arrived at Bloemfontein about three days after 
Lord Roberts had arrived there. I went round to the 
shops. I had nothing to do for two or three days, and 
I saw a good deal of the town. There was a fair quan- 
tity of stuff that might have been bought immediately 
by the medical authorities—things like blankets.” What 
do you say as to that?—I say I bought every bed and 
mattress and pillow and blanket which could be bought 
in Bloemfontein. I saw that piece of evidence, and if 
you had not asked me about it I was going to ask leave 
to make a statement about it, as well as a few other 
things. One of the things he says is that I spent no 
money. The first thing I did when I came into every 
place was to go round and find what hospital equipment, 
clothing, bedding, mattresses, crockery, spoons, knives 
and forks, and cups and saucers were available in the 
sheps, and I bought them up till here were no more to 
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13475. He says thiy: “I have not the slightest hesi- 
tation in saying that you could have made a contract in 
Bloemfontein for the delivery of 25 to 30 mattresses a 
day, stuffed, as they are stuffed in that country, with 
dried grass” ?—I made a contract of that kind. That 


was done until the contractor said he could not make any 
more. 


16476. You did carry out that suggestion ?—I had no 
suggestion from him. 


16477. I mean you did that?—Yes. I forget the man’s 
name now, but he lives opposite the Dutch Church or 
one of the churches there. I think his name is Beckett. 
He has a big shop at the corner. He said: “I have no 
mattresses, but I can make you 20 a day.” I said: 
“Make us 20 a day.” I think I am right in saying I 
took every bedstead out of his place. To show that I 
got as many as I cculd I may tell you that I sent down 
to Springfontern for six spring mattresses. An officer 
was going down there, and I said: “I hear there are 
sIx spring mattresses in some vacant house there. Send 
them up to vs.” That I think is evidence that we tried 
to get bedsteads. 


13478. It is said you might have occupied the hotels 
and club houses and requisitioned these ?—Yes, I could 
have taken them over, but I explained to you how useless 
it would have been to do it. I would not have had the 
personnel to run them. I was very short of personnel 
in the houses which I was running as hospitals. 


13479. There was a complaint made by Mr. Murray 
Guthrie, and rightly so if I may say so, as to some men 
left at the station at Bloemfontein untended for several 
hours. I do not know whether you heard of that case ?— 
Yes, I heard of it. 


16480. Did it occur after you deft ?—Yes, if it occurred. 


13481. I want to call your attention to this statement 
iby Mr. Murray Guthrie. He says: “It was the fault 
of the P.M.O. who had been at Bloemfontein pre- 
viously ”»—that was yourself ?—Yes. 


13482. “And he ought to have made arrangements,” 
that is to say, you ought to have made arrangements for 
meeting the men coming to the station ?—The arrange- 
ment I made was that no medical officer should send in 
any sick or any convoy of sick from anywhere—they 
mostly came from up the line—without notifying that by 
wire. All medical officers had strict instructions to send 
me a wire when they started. If that had been carried 
out in every instance I could have been quite in time 
to meet thém by the train. 


13483. Do you think it would have been feasible to 
keep somebody there ready to receive them ?—Yes, it 
might have been quite feasible, and it was done after- 
wards when we had a medical officer to spare for that 
purpose—not by me. 


13484. You could not have spared one for that pur- 
pose ?—Not in the early days; it was done afterwards 
by the Surgeon-General. 


13485. What did you do when you got to Kroonstad ? 
—At Kroonstad we found the only hospital there avail- 
able was the Russo-Dutch Ambulance. We had, as 
usual, the field hospitals with patients in them who had 
to be taken out. I opened the church and the Kroon- 
stad Hotel and the Town Hall as places to put sick people 
in. We got as much equipment as we could, mostly by 
commandeering. I do not think that at Kroonstad there 
was much to be bought in the way of hospital equip- 
ment, but I bought a large amount, such things as table 
utensils and clothing. The mattresses and beds, I 
think, were mostly hotel mattresses and bedding that 
were commandeered. 


13486. What hospital provisions, apart from the build- 
ings, had you at Kroonstad when you arrived ?—We had 
the Russo-Dutch Ambulance and the field hospitals. 


13487. You only had part of the field hospital of the 
18th Brigade to use in Kroonstad. Will you look up 
Question 2974?* (Hvidence handed to witness.)—He says 
here that there were 200 sick and wounded in the hotel at 
Kroonstad. It never had anything like 200 in it. 


13488. I was referring more to his statements with 
reference to the medical staff’—He says: “The Field 
Hospital of the 18th Brigade was utilised”—that is to 
say, the staff was utilised—“ to run these two hospitals.” 
That is quite correct. 


13489. He says: “A bearer company should have 
three medical officers; this only had one” ?—I do not 
think that is correct. I would not be absolutely certain. 
I do not think there was any bearer company on the 
line with only one medical officer, because the medical 


* Vide Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s Evidence, page 90. 
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officer in charge immediately applied to me to get 
another. 

13490. Will you read a little further?—‘ A field hos- 
pital should have four medical officers, and this had three. 
Its non-commissioned officers and orderlies had been re- 
duced from 56, the normal staff, to 18.” 


13491. Can you say whether-that is accurate ?/—I know 
that we reduced it, but I cannot say whether they were 
reduced to 18 or not. Then he says: ‘“ Consequently 
two field hospital officers”’—this was while the field 
hospital was on the march, so to speak—“ had to go with 
the bearer company by day and return and do the field 
hospital work at night.” That is quite inaccurate. 
There was no bearer company with work to do. There 
never is when a bearer company is in the station. The 
work of a bearer company is in the field of battle only. 
When they are in a station such as this, they are avail- 
able for-any work that might have to ‘be done. Then 
he says: “What became of the patients of the hospital 
during the day?” He must refer to the patients of the 
other hospitals, and the answer is that the medical officers 
of the other hospitals looked after them. We had the 
officers of the 18th Brigade Field Hospital, and some of 
the Bearer Company’s officers running hospitals in the 
Church, ang at Kroonstad Hotel, and the Town Hall. 


13492..How many medical officers had you with you 
and under you when you went to Kroonstad to work 
the hospitals at Kroonstad ?—Five, at the lowest. 


14493. Had not some of those to move on at once? 
—No. 


13494. They were there all the time?—They were 
there all the time we were there. 


13495. (Professor Cunningham.) Then you had other 
aedical officers in the Russo-Dutch Hospital ?—I had 
two there. 


13496.:And you employed some civil surgeons ?— 
One civil surgeon, Dr. Manning, the only one who was 
available; so that for all the hospitals I would have 
eight to run all the institutions we were using. 


13497. (President.) How long were you in Kroon- 
stad altogether?—I think about a fortnight. I came 
in the day after the Army arrived. I remained in 
Bloemfontein for a few days, in order to try and finish 
up the evacuation of some field hospitals. Then I went 
on, and arrived the day after the Army arrived, and I 
went out with it. 


13498..Then you went on with the advance to Pre- 
toria ?—Yes. 


15499.. Do you know why the Palace of Justicé at 
Pretoria. was not taken over sooner than it was ?— 
There is a little story connected with the Palace of 
Justice. _ I opened certain hospitals in Pretoria as 
soon as I got in—two schools, and we had the Volks’ 
Hospital, the Racecourse, and several others ready. 
I opened two school hospitals, and I wrongly thought 
that, possibly, would be enough. The Commander- 
in-Chief asked me if I wanted more hospitals. I said 
I thought not. He said, “If you do, there is the Palace 
of Justice available.” I said, “Well, I hope we shall 
not want any more.” Two days after that, the Military 
Governor told me that one of the schools would be 
required by him as a constabulary barracks. I said, 
“In that case we will want more hospital buildings, 
‘and we will have to.see about the Palace of Justice.” 


The Commander-in-Chief wrote or told me what 
they were going to do. He said, “You had 
better inspect the Palace of Justice, and_ see 


whether it will do, and report to me whether it is 
suitable or not.” I went to the Military Governor, 
and after some difficulty in getting the key, I went to 
see it. Then I went to the Commander-in-Chief, and 
told him that no doubt, with some things added to it, 
heating, lighting, and a few other things, the place 
would make a suitable hospital. He said, “See the 
Military Governor to-morrow, and take it over.” T 
said I would do so that evening. I had a letter from 
Sir William Thomson, saying that he heard that 
I was going to take over the Palace of Justice as a 
hospital, and that I must not forget to keep him a 
ward in it for his worst patients. I saw him the next 
morning, and I went to the Military Governor by the 
Chief's order, to go and officially inspect this place, 
and see about taking it over.’ T found there Sir William 
Thomson and several civilians, the Military Governor, 
and some others. We all went round, and we came to 
the conclusion that it would make a very excellent 
hospital. Mr. Wood and a Member of the House, a 
Mr. Dodd, or some name of that kind, and several 


* Vide Mr. Murray Guthrie’s evidence, page 73. 
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others, were there, anc the Militery Governor said, 
“Let us form a committee for the equipment of this 
hospital. A large amount of equipment will be re- | 
quired. These civilians know where equipment can 
be obtained. Let us make a committee of these civilians, — 
and perhaps we will put Sir William Thomson as. 
medical adviser, and we will get the medical equipment 
ready.” I said that would be very excellent. The last. 
thing I heard, as the meeting broke up, was-that the 
committee would equip the hospital fully, and hand. — 
it over to me ready. I said, “All right.” Then the 
next day and every other day I went into the hospital. 
to see how it was getting on, Ut gradually assumed the 
appearance of a hospital ; beds were taken into it, and 
it was lighted and ventilated, and gradually assumed. 
the appearance of a hospital. This went on for a few 
days, and about the sixth or seventh day I went in 
and found Sir Wiliam Thomson going round, with 
100 patients in the hospital. I was rather astonished. 

I said, “Who are these men?” He said, “These are 
my patients.” I said, “ Where have they come from ?” 
He said, “These are the patients of the Irish Hos- 
pital.” I said, “How did they get in? I know nothing 
about them coming in.” He said, “I thought I had 
better get them in last night.” “Well,” I said, “they 
came in without any arrangement with me.” Hither the 
next day or the day after, Sir William Thomsom 
appeared in the Army Orders as having charge of this 
building, as manager of the Palace of Justice Hospital. 

I knew nothing of the putting in of those patients. E 
knew of no intention on the part of the Irish Hospital 
to take it over. As I said, the last words I heard from — 
the Military Governor were that the building would 
be equipped by the committee, and handed over to 
me complete, which I thought was an excellent arrange- — 
ment. But for that committee I should:have had to 
look after the equipment, and find out where the — 
various things were; whereas the civilians knew where — 
they were hidden away. They could get them and we, 
perhaps, could not. I therefore thought that the forma- 
tion of the committee was an excellent arrangement. 
That committee eventually developed into the Medical 
Commission. If that hospital had been handed over | 
to me, I should have put No. 2 General Hospital | 
and the securing © 
We got 


practical advantage generally, 
of accommodation, it was better as it was. 
a greater number of beds, because the Medical Com- — 
mission equipped that place with nearly 500 beds. 
We would have had that occupied by No. 2, whereas, — 
when it was occupied as it was, we had No. 2 on the 
veldt and another 600 beds there. So that we gained — 
300 or 400 beds by that. Pi <a 
13500. Mr. Murray Guthrie also says that you ~ 
were short of hospitals in Pretoria when he visited — 
them on the 14th June, short of drugs, blankets, and 4 
so forth ?_I have no doubt we were short of drugs and — 
some blankets. At Pretoria I only equipped the two — 
school hospitals. JI did not equip them completely. : 
T only purchased things for the two school hospitals, — 
because by the time I got those, the Medical Commis- — 
sion was available for giving us any other equipment 
we wanted. ; . 


13501. You were short of bed-pans and a few other 
things ?—Yes; I am afraid we were. ; 

13502. In Question 2440* his point is this: That 
although there was this shortage, you did not buy © 
these things, but the Committee was appointed, and 
they were able to go into the town and buy. His point 
is, why did’ you not buy them, if they could ?—E 
bought things for the two hospitals I wanted to equip. 
The next proceeding was that this tommittee was ap- 
pointed to furnish other medical institutions for Pre- 
toria. | Why should I. bay for them under those 
circumstances ? I bought for the two places I equipped. — 


13503. Have you any view as to whether it would be 
advisable or practicable’ to have a medical officer 
attached to regiments now, going back to the old 
principle in that?—Do you mean as a temporary 
measure? A return to the old regimental system 
would never do. 


13504. Nowadays we know that a medical officer is 
attached to each regiment in the field ?~Yes. 


13505. Would it not be possible, in time of peace | 
or war, for a man to always attend a regiment? I am 
only asking your view?—I think something might be 
made of that. At any rate, at the present moment 
a considerable number of regiments at home in peace 
time have medical officers attached—barracks, for in- — 
stance, with only one regiment in it. 
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13506. There are difficulties in the way, are there 
not ?—Yes; we would have to increase our number of 
officers ; but that would be no harm. 


13507. Suppose a regiment got split up +~We should 
probably increase our officers; but that would pro- 
bably be done in any case. I think that a medical man 
might with great advantage be attached for five years 
to each regiment. 


15508. Do you think nurses might be used in sta- 
tionary hospitals more than they are ?—Yes. 


14509. And used for nursing more than for superin- 
tending ’—The theory is that they superintend; but 
‘practically they nurse, so far as their numbers will 
allow. They do nurse, although th¢oretically they are 
supposed to overlook only. 


13510. Do you think the R.A.M.C. officers might 
have more holidays than they do—more rest. Do you 
not think they work too hard. I have heard cases of 
men who have been travelling about, and hardly get 
more than one month’s holiday in two years, or some- 
thing like that?Yes; you see, an officer in the Army 
is theoretically supposed to be entitled to leave. He 
is really entitled to ask for leave. 


13511. But do the R.A.M.C. officers get leave in the © 


same way ?—Just the same. 


13512. They can?—Yes ; according to regulation ther 
are entitled to the same leave. 


13513. Then there is another point which I shonld 
like your view upon. Do you not think it would be 
advisable that the R.A.M.C. officers should have a 
certain time allowed to them from time to time to 
study in some good hospitals?—Yes ; I think it would 
be very advisable. That is a matter we have been 
putting forward for many years. 


13514. You are in favour of it?—Yes; I am very 
much in favour of it. That is practically understood 
to be allowed at the present time, but when a man 
asks for it the answer of the authorities is, ‘‘ We cannot 
give it to you; we have no one to put in your place.” 
The difficulty is that we have not enough officers in 
the corps. 


13515. (Sir David Richmond.) As a result of that the 
men get more foreign service and less leave all 
through ?—Certainly they do. 

13516. (President.) Putting it shortly, as I gather, 
in times of peace you are only fully equipped for two 
army corps ?—That is so. 

13517. And it,is very difficult beyond that to get 
any more trained orderlies, for example ?—Yes, reserve 
men. 


13518. Have you any view as to how you can provide 
for an increase of trained orderlies in times of peace, 
so as to have them ready in time of war?—In the same 
way as they provide combatant men. They have a 
larger percentage, and let them go into the reserve 
at the end of 5 years. In a word, the corps requires 
enlarging with both officers and men. 


13519. Do you think that a general hospital for 520 
beds is too large for one man to properly superintend? 
—I do not think it is. I think one man is quite 
capable of looking after a general hospital of 520 beds 
with the medical officers under him. 

13520. Do you think he has sufficient time to visit 
the tents properly and supervise them. properly ?—I 
think so. 

_ 13521. If it goes on to 1,600 or 1,700 beds, do you 
think he has sufficient time then ?—No, I do not think 
he has then. 








13522. You think a general hospital of 520 beds is’ 


not too big for one man?—No; I do not think it is 
too big for one man to overlook the working of. He 
has got several senior officers with him. one for the 
medical division and one for the surgical division I 
think he is quite capable of superintending the work 
of those men in the hospitals. - 


13523.. You do not think it is advisable to. have the » 


general hospitals more numerous and a smaller number 
of beds in each ?—I am very doubtful whether it is ad- 
visable to have general hospitals at all. I do not 
Know that an agglomeration of stationary hospitals 
would not be better. It is a very open question whe- 
ther a unit of a 100-bed stationary hospital is not the 
best we have. If you put 20 of them together you 
have 4 ceneral hospitals, whereas you have one man 
‘superintending each 100 cases. © Each stationary hos- 
pital introduces 100. I say it is an open question 
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whether you could not with advantage do away with Surgeon-Gen. 


the general hospital altogether, and use what we call 
now stationary hospitals—any number of them you re- 
quire. That would possibly increase the equipment a 
little—the cooking-stoves, "for instance, and 
things. Three of them would do for a 500-bed hospital, 
whereas with the other arrangements you would have 
c. Some of those arrangements might be duplicated, 
but I think the 100-bed unit would be a very excellent 
ene. That, of course, is a matter for the authorities 
to think about. 


18524, (Dr. Church.) In other words, you think that the 
ayangements for the personnel of the 100-bed hospital 
is better than the arrangements for the personnel of the 
S2.-bed hospital?—I do not know that I was alluding 
to that so much as to this: we found very great diffi- 
culty in getting up a general hospital of 520 beds. The 
first question the authorities asked me was, “How 
uiany tons does it weigh? How many trucks will it 
take?” It is difficult for a 500-bed hospital, but if 
we had the 100-bed unit it would probably all go into 
a truck and a half—a stationary hospital would pro- 
bably go into two or three trucks. If you get a frac- 
tion of a general hospital it is practically useless until 
you get the balance. 


_ 18525. (Professor Cunningham.) Still an instalment 
is better than none at ail?—An instalment of a general 
hespital is practically useless. 


_ 145526. What I mean is that if you get up the sta- 
tionary hospital you have something ?—Yes ; you have 
a complete fraction of your general hospital. On one 
occasion I was told, “Now you are happy; you have 
two general hospitals.” I said, “I have got up the 
personnel of one of the hospitals and the beds and 
erockeryware of another.” That is the sort of difficulty 
which would be somewhat overcome by the smaller 
unit. We get up the whole of the smaller unit, where- 
as, if we get up part of the big unit, the equipment 
must be so mixed up that half is practically useless— 
absolutely useless until the other half comes up. 


13527. (President.) Do you think that the returns that 
have to be filled up by the P.M.O. could be reduced in 
time of war ?—In times of war they are reduced as com- 
pared to the times of peace. 


13528. Do you think they could be further reduced ? 
—I do not think they could be much further reduced. 
In the whole of the medical and surgical wards we do 
not get statistics out. 


13529. Could you tell me if bed-pans are provided ? 
—Yes, they have two. 


13530. Wild you read Question 3019?* (KHvidence 
handed to witness.)—With regard to this statement of 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts, I know that the hospitals had a 
supply of fresh milk. He was talking to this par- 
ticular medical officer who said there was no fresh 
milk then. It might have been true at the moment, 
but arrangements were made for supply, and an in- 
creasing supply of milk to all these hospitals. Colonel 
Ward, than whom there is no more excellent supply 
officer in the world, was doing his utmost to get us 
milk. The Landrost was threatened with all sorts of 
things if he did not get us beds and milk, and all 
the things he could, and to the best of my knowledge 
and belief the Landrost did as well as he could in 
that way. I know that the hospitals had as much fresh 
milk as the efforts of the supply officer, the quarter- 
master, the Landrost, and myself could produce. With 
regard to his statement that they_would not have 
enough condensed milk on the next dav. I think that 
is an absurdity. We had an ample supply of fresh 
milk. 

13531. Medical officers in case of necessity are al- 
lowed to buy necessaries for their hospitals, are they 
not ?—Yes, there is a regulation. 


13532. Is there a regulation—we cannot find it?—It 
is a regulation certainly. It is a paragraph which says 
that the medical officer 

13533. I think we have seen that. It is not in ex- 
press terms, but it is only implied, is it not: do you 
remember how it runs?—It gives the medical officer 
complete authority to buy when he cannot get it from 
the authorities. 


13534. (Dr. Church.) How long has he to wait when 
he thinks he cannot get it from the authorities ?—He 
has first to be. refused ; he has to discover that the 
authorities have not got it. 


13535. (President.) But suppose he has not time to 











— 


*Vide Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s Evidence, page 92. 
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go there, what then?—As regards this particular war 
we have bought whenever we wanted anything without 
consulting anybody. 


13535. The men did?—Yes ; I did, and the men did. 
13537. The medical officers did ?—Yes. 


13538. But there was no order to that effect, no cir- 
cular 7—No. | 

13539. Would it not have been advisable to send a 
circular to the medical officers, because some of them 
did not seem to be aware how far they might go with- 
out risk to themselves?—It might be well to do that, 
but on the other hand, if they happen to read the 
book of regulations, they will find they may buy when 
they cannot get what they want. 


13540. (Dr. Church.) If I might press you a little 
further, what is meant by “if they cannot get what 
they want” ?—If I ask the supply officer, “Can yeu 
give me condensed milk,” and he says, “No,” the 
regulation would justify any of my officers to go ant 
buy it and send in the bill to me to pay. 


13541. Would the same apply to anything—blankets 
or anything?—No, I do not think it would—not in 
peace time, at all events, but on this campaign it did ; 
on this campaign it was done, as I wish to state 
by-and-by, if I may. 

13542. (Mr. Harrison.) I think I have seen the 
regulation, but the form of it is that a local officer 
on the spot may obtain what he requires if he cannot 
get it by any other means ?—Yes. 


3543. The word “local” is used, I believe ?—Yes, 
it is stated that he may obtain it “locally.” 


13544. I could not find it in the book when I looked 
for it the other day; is it supplementary for this war? 
—Oh, no. 

13545. It is not in that book?—No, it is in the 
Regulations for Medical Services—a green book issued 
by the War Office. 

13546. (Dr. Church.) The point I want to know is, 
when the P.M.O. requisitions for anything and he is 
not able to get it at once, that is to say, within a 
few hours, or within the day, has he to wait until he 
hears that the Ordnance Department, or whatever 
department he requisitions upon, has not got it, or, 
failing to get it, may he buy it himself at once and 
not get surcharged for it?—During this campaign, if 
we could not get things from the store, we bought 
them, often without asking whether they had them or 
not, because we took it for granted they had not. 
There was no question of waiting. 


13547. (Professor Cunningham.) In that case, would 
you dispute this statement made by Mr. Guthrie. 
Speaking of the Army Service Corps, he says, “ ‘They 
buy up everything, even though it should be a waste. 
It was the business of the R.A.M.C. The R.A.M.C. 
were in a position to do it, but they did not do it, and 
never attempted to do it” ?—That was the statement 
I saw by Mr. Guthrie, and I wish to say this about it. 
He specially refers to Johannesberg and Pretoria. He 
says I bought nothing in the way of equipment. When 
I saw that I wired to the various paymasters, one at 
Bloemfontein and one at Johannesberg. As a matter 
of fact, the Commander-in-Chief at Bloemfontein gave 
me carte blanche to spend money for the equipment of 
hospitals. At Bloemfontein I soon became so im- 
pressed with the amount of money I was spending 
that I went to the Chief, and warned him and said, 
“This thing is costing a lot of money.” He said, 
“Never mind; spend what you consider necessary.” 
I had carte blanche and I used it. 
that was available for hospital equipment until I left— 
1 bought everything, beds, crockery-ware, mattresses, 
and so on. so long as it was required to be bought 
by us, not by the Ordnance Store people. As soon as 
the Ordnance Store people were ready to supply us of 
course I ceased. T had carte blanche at Bloemfontein 
from the Chief, and I used it. I spent £1,500. At 
Johannesberg, one of the places which he speciallv 
mentions, T think the bills ran to something like 19,000 
for stuff for hospitals in the way of equipment and 
clothing, countersigned by me, and’ ordered by me cr 
by my medical officers under me. The sum actuaily 
spent by me, or by the medical officers under 
me, was somewhere about £9,000. I do not know 
what the amount was in Pretoria, but the equipment 
of those two school hospitals at Pretoria cost some- 
~there abont £1,400. 


15548. (President.) Was any written order issued by 
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you or by the Surgeon-General as to medical officers 
buying—any special order?—No, but I cannot imagine 
any man not buying what he wanted if he could not 
get it otherwise. 


13549. (Professor Cunningham.) Medical officers were 
told that they had the power to initiate. There is ax 
order by Surgeon-General Wilson to this effect, and 
although it was not directly mentioned that medical 
officers could buy 1—Still, they inferred that, yes. 


13550. (Dr. Church.) You have seen very much now 
of the mixture of the R.A.M.C, officials and civilians, 
and I should like to ask you one or two questions. 
Do you think it is advisable that civil surgeons should 
be in the field hdspitals in war time?—As far as my 
experience goes, they did most excellent work in the 
field hospitals. That is, under R.A.M.C. men who are 
in charge of the hospital. 


13551. You have told us you were aware there was 
friction in one general hospital between the civilians 
and the others ?—I did not mean between the civilians. 
As a matter of fact, I did not know until to-day about 
the friction between the civilians and the others. H 
was more between the officer in command and ou1 
own men. 


13552. And the second officer 1—Yes, our own other 
officers. 


13553. here was considerable friction, I think, be. 
tween both sets. I suppose it is not advisable that 
civil surgeons should be present in very large number: 
—it is not advisable that they should be in the 
majority in a general hospital?—No; I do not think 
they should be. 

13554, Are the difficulties of acquainting them witl 
military routine considerable/—Yes, they are, o! 
course. We never can have in peace time as Many 
medical officers as we require in time of war. That 
they should be supplemented in war-time by civilians. 
is, | think, a most excellent plan, so far as is required 
granted that our own numbers require to be very 
much increased. 


13555. Have you formed any opinion as to whicl 
worked most satisfactorily, the additional subsidiary 
hospitals, staffed entirely by civilians with a military 
R.A.M.C. man as the connecting link, or those ir 
which the R.A.M.C. officers and the civilians are 
mixed together on the staff?—I really do not know 
The civil hospitals, like the Largman and the Irish 
Hospitals did most excellent work ; they were of enor 
mous use to us, but they were on a different plar 
altogether from our hospitals where we had our owr 
medical officers, some of them assisted by civilians ; 
it is on a different plan altogether. Our hospitals 
used in that way were worked exactly as they woulc 
be had all the officers been R.A.M.C. men. 


13556. That one military link at the head worked well ' 
—In some cases. In certain cases it did not work at 
all, because they could not get on with them, but in 
other cases it worked mcst excellently. In the Yeo- 
manry and the Portland Hospital, for instance, nothing 
could be more satisfactory than the military link be- 
tween the service and the civilian people 

13557. Why should they not have worked well in all 
cases 7—I do not know why, but I know that was not <0. 

13558. We were told at Bloemfontein during the grea 
pressure for beds and so on there were any number ol 
bags which might have been utilised in the Ordnane: 
Stores?—Bags to be stuffed with straw, do you mean’ 


13559. Yes, er hay ?—A good number were used in thai 
way. You must remember ther@ was great difficulty 
In procuring straw.; 

13560. Or grass ?—Or grass at one part of the time 
In certain places you cquld not get any at all. At Pre 
toria we talked about using it for the convalescent ca: 
people. We very soon found there was no straw to be 
got and no grass to be cut at all. There was a littl 
where Mr. Beckett had his house, now used as the Y 
manry Hospital, but I think that was all that was to q 
got. ; 

13561. I was speaking rather at the time of great pres 
sure at Bloemfontein. I think a witness, who is th 
Ordnance officer, said he was ready to supply a 
number, but only a few were taken?—I have no doubt 
the reason of that would be that uecommodation in ie 
way of tents was very limited. We unfortunately hat 
to put much larger numbers of men in those tent 
than they would have had if there had been thos 
straw mattresses under them. We had to put fron 
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thirteen to sixteen men in the bell-tents at the time 
of great pressure, whereas with straw mattresses you 
could not have put in more than four or five. 


15562. You, of course, were ‘not in any way respon- 
sible for the formation of the personnel of the general 
hospitals; they came out from Engiand complete, did 
they not /—Yes. 

13565. Do.-you know who was the officer of the Glen 
Field Hospital? You never visited the Glen Field Hos- 
pital yourself, I suppose ?—I never visited it. It was 
one of the 7th Division Field Hospitals I think, but 
there was more than one there. 


13564. We have only heard of one at Glen?~Yes, one 
at Glen and one at Karee. 


13565. With regard to orderlies, several officers of the 
R.A.M.C. have expressed to us the view that it would 
be well if they were not recruited from the same class as 
the actual fighting line, but from a rather higher class, 
and receive higher pay. What is your opinion about 
that ?—I am very strongly in favour of it, but, of course, 
the theory at the present moment is that at all events 
they have got education, If recruited from a higher 
class they must have a certain certificate of education, 
but I am very strongly of opinion that they ought to be 
the best class of soldier in the service from education 
and character generally. 


13566. If their position as regards pay was raised, and 
they were drawn from a rather different class, they could 
hardly be considered as ordinary privates, could they ?— 
You might give them some other name. I do not think 
there would be any difficulty about that. The class of 
men you get ‘n any corps depends upon what the corps is 
like and what the pay is like, and what the advantages 
are like. If they were improved you would get an im- 
proved class of men, I think, as you do in the Horse 
Guards. They are very different from the common 
soldier of a line regiment. 


13567. And, of course, the sappers and engineers are 
the same ?—Yes. because the advantages to those par- 
ticular corps are different and better than any others. 


15568. Then you are very greatly in favour of trying 
to get that sort of man?—Yes. Another thing which 
was different in our corps is the physique of the man. 
They are not by any means the biggest men in the army, 
but they ought to be. They have to carry Guardsmen 
on a stretcher, and it becomes ridiculous when you see 
a little man about 5ft. din.—they take a man with a min/- 
mum height of 5ft. din.—trying to do that work. It is 
impossible for a little man like that to do bearer work, 
and it is with great difficulty he would do the hospital 
nursing work. They ought to be b:g men. 


13569. (Professor Cunningham.) Is it not the fact that 
they take shorter men into the R.A.M.C. than into any 
other branch of the service ?—I think so, except possibly 
the drivers of artillery. I think 5ft. din. was the limit 
when I was at home. You cannot get such men to carry 
great heavy men on astretcher. ‘There is no harder work 
than carrying men on a stretcher even for a short distance. 
The men we take in are often not suitable for the work. 


13570. (Dr.. Church.) I should like also to know your 
opinion of our ambulances ?—They are not good. 


13571. Has there been any improvement in the am- 
bulances in your recollection /—No—well, I do not know 
about any émprovement ; there are various patterns, and 
each pattern is changed from the previous one. I think 
there are 7 or 8 patterns. A bolt or a nut would make a 
lifferent “mark.” Virtually there has been no improve- 
ment with'n the Jast 20 or 50 years. 


13572. (Sir David Richmond.) That is, there has been 


n0 improvement introduced into the British Army with ~ 


regard to ambulances ?—That is so. 


13573. (Dr. Church.) Have you seen any other forms 
f ambulance; for instance the New South Wales we 
had an opportunity of seeing for ourselves ?—That is not 
xy any means the perfection of an ambulance. It is 
ighter, but it carries no more lying down patients than 
irs does. It only carries two, which is the great fault 
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with ours. It is very much light it i 
Haan y ighter, but it is too cumber- 


14574. We have not been able to see the Boer am- 
bulances yet?—The Boer ambulance is a very variable 
article. ‘hey use all sorts of things. I do not think 
they have any pattern. Anything with a hood over it 
and a cover and springs they use foran ambulance. — 
' 13575. (President.) There is one question I ought to 
have asked you. So far as you are aware, has there been 
any delay in sending necessaries from England ?—No 
none I think. 


16576. You have not wanted any things for the sick 
and wounded over here that have not been sent ?—No. 


13577. Have you found any difficulty in having things 
forwarded from England which you asked to be sent? 
No. I think the provision from England was lavish if 
anything, with regard to equipment and drugs and sup- 
plies of all sorts. 


15978. (Sir David Richmond.) Had you occasion to see 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts when he was here ?—No. 


13579. Did you ever see him ?—Yes, I did see him. 


15580. Have you spoken to him?~—He came into my 
office one day and he asked me if I could give him a little 
information about hospitals. I said I supposed I could, 
but at the present moment I was busy. He said he would 
come back the next day, but he never did. 


16581. Dd he ever make any communication or com- 
plaint to you ?7—No—neither of those two gentlemen who 
made notes. 


13582. (President.) You mean Mr. Murray Guthrie ?7— 
Yes. Neither of them made any complaint to me. I 
met Mr. Murray Guthrie several times. I met Mr. Bur- 
dett-Coutts in my office and in the Chief’s office, and he 
saw me. Neither of them ever made a complaint to me. 


13583. (Sir David Richmond.) And you were the person 
to whom complaints should have been made?—Yes, I 
think so. 


13584. Were there a considerable number of changes 
in the personnel from No. 8 General Hosp/tal?—I be- 
lieve there were. 


13585. Why was there so much changing about ?—I do 
1.0t know. I was not there at the time; these diffi- 
culties had not risen before I left. However, difficulties 
were evidently cropping up, and I told one gentleman that 
I should have to take him away if things did not change. 
No further reference was made to me. I went away. 
Then afterwards I heard that things had not been im- 
proved, and that changes were made. 

13586. Was any application made to you for nursing 
sisters wanting to be removed to another hospital because 
things were so unpleasant in their own?—No. 

13587. (President.) Is there anything else you wish to 
tell us?—The only important point I wanted to tell you 
was with regard to the spending of money. It has been 
said that I did not spend any, but I spent large sums. 
Then it was suggested that I was remiss in not taking 
over some buildings. I say I could not take them over, 
or rather it would have been useless to take them over, 
because I could not run them with the personnel at my 
disposal. The other matter is not of very much im- 
portance ; it is with regard to Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s state- 
ment that soldiers were placed on the stone floor of the 
Church. 

13588. (President.) Yes, we have heard of that, and we 
have seen it for ourselves; we know the floors are of 
wood. 

13589. (Professor Cunningham.) You have already told 
us that you did not refuse to take over the Palace of 
Justice as a hospital?—I did not refuse, but I said that 
at the present time I did not want it; but four or five 
days afterwards when I was told they were going to take 
one of my civil hospitals away for a constabulary barracks, 
then I said that we must have the Palace of Justice. I 
was sent by the Chief’s order to inspect it, and then after- 
wards took it over, and then what occurred afterwards I 


have already told you. 


(The witness urithdrew.) 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


Dr. Mursei1, Civil Surgeon, called ; and Examined. 


13590. (President.) I believe you came out in January 
as a civil surgeon ?—Yes, I left on the 16th January last. 


13591. And your first experience was at, Woodstock, I 
think ?—Yes, I was there about a week. 


13592. What is your view as to its capabilities ?—I had 
not very much opportunity of judging ; they were all con- 
valescent cases, or venereal cases, that I had—cases that 
neered very little attention, and were of very little in- 
tel esc. 

13593. Did yousee your R.A.M.C. brethren very much ? 
—T d'd come across them, of course. I had never the 
slightest difficulty with them. 

13594. Had you difficulty in acting with them 1—No 
difficulty. I received my instructions from them, and 
they interfered with me really very ‘cttle. 

13595. There was no friction of any kind?—I never 
had any. 

13596. Then you went to No. 6 General Hospital ?— 
Yes, at Naauwpoort. 

13597. How long were you there?—I was with them 
at Naauwpoort from about the middle of February to 
about the 10th July. 

13598. Does the same observation apply with regard 
to your work there?—Yes, I, personally, never had any 
difficulty. 

13599. Was there any difficulty, generally, at that 
hospital /—No. 

13600. Then you came on with the 
Johannesberg in July ?—Yes. : 

13601. What was the condition of No. 6 General 
Hospital at Naauwpoort when you were there—was it 
well conducted ?—Oh, yes. Attimes, of course, there was 
a great deal of overpressure. We had all the Paarde- 
berg wounded in, for instance, and then we were hard- 
pressed, but we were always able to cope with it. 

13602. Did you have marquees?—Yes, we always had 
plenty of marquees. I do not think we ever had to 
refuse to take anybody in. At times it was hard work, 
of course. I have known men waiting by the side of the 
beds for others to clear out when there was a convoy 
coming in. 

13603. Did the men there have to remain any length of 
time in khaki after they arrived?—No; the trains 
usually arrived at night, and if we deemed it better that 
they should remain in the train till morning, they re- 


hospital to 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Prrsnovuse, Civil Surgeon, called ; and Examined. a) 


13612. (President.) You came out here last in Novem- 
ber as a civil surgeon /—Yes. 

13613. Was your first work at Orange River 2_Yes. 

13614. How long were you there ?—About five weeks. 

13615. In what condition did you find the hospital 
there ?2—I think it was very well managed indeed. It 
was a field hospital. ‘There were three field hospitals 
iLere at the time. I happened to be there just when we 
got all the wounded from Magersfontein down, and, in 
addition to this, we had a large number of sick, so that 
we were very hard pressed altogether. 

13616. Your field hospitals were practically being used 
as a stationary hospital ?—Yes, used as a stationary hos- 
pital, although it was a field hospital, and equipped as a 
field hospital. It is not a stationary hospital in the proper 
meaning of the term, but it was used as such. 


13617. Did you only have bell-tents ?—Only beil-tents. 
A field hospital consists only of bell-tents. 

13618. What did you do with them? Did you simply 
keep them in the bell-tents for a day or so and then send 
them on?—No, we treated them in the bell-tents, and as 
they got into a better condition to travel they were sent 
to the base. Clases that we had to look after were kept. 


13619. We know a field hospital is not provided with a 
change of clothing; it is not adapted for hospitals in 
which men have to rest. How did you manage with 
regard to changing the men’s khaki?—That I cannot 
tell you; I cannot remember how we managed about 
that. 

13629. You cannot remember ?—No, I do not remem- 
ber that. There was an ordnance depét there, so that I 
expect they would get fresh khaki from there, fresh uni- 


mained~ there ‘and we supplied them with necessaries 
there. It all depended on the cases. das 

13604. Bad cases were taken up at once?—Some of 
the bad cases were; but if they were comfortable, and it. 
seemed better to leave them and move them out in the 
daylight, they were left. It was purely a matter of 
judgment in each individual case. 

13605. Did you have any bell-tents?—We had a few 
bell-tents. 


13606. For what did you use them?—For cases like 
scarlet fever. They were simply used for isolation, and 
one or two bedl-tents were used as what we call detained 
tents. The patients were kept there till they were sent 
to the hospital or returned to duty. 


13607. What was the longest time you would have a 
man. in his khaki before getting him into hospital cloth- 
ing and washed ?—He would be washed and in the hos- 
pital clothing usually within half an hour of his admis- 
sion into the marquee. ‘ 


13608. There was no delay #—Oh, no. 


13609. Is there anything else you could usefully tell 
us about your experiences /—My personal experience has 
been almost entirely on the surgical side of the hospital, — 
and we had very little difficulty there. If there is cne 
thing which struck one more than another, it was that 
the orderlies who were sent out were far too young for 
the work, and their training was wholly inadequate. — 
We were often ‘better off with the men who knew 
nothing, and pretended to know nothing, than 
with the men who had ‘two months’ training and — 
were under the impression that they knew a great deal. 
These men were put in my enteric divisions; it was 
something fearful there at times, and they knew nothing — 
about prevention of infection and so on, and I think it — 
was largely Uue to the fact that we had no orderlies that 
we had a considerable mortality ; also they did not take — 
the necessary precautions. lf one explained things to 
them they would not do them. | 


13610. What it comes to is that you think the order- 
lies, to be really efficient, ought to be trained ?—I think) 
they ought to have more training than they do. 
13611. Is there any other observation you have to — 
make ?—No, I do not think so. I do not wish to make 
remarks about orderlies to be universal, but only in cer- 
tain instances. We did haye excellent trained men, of 
course. 




























forms ; but I do not remember that, because that was in 
the hands of the quarter-master. 


13621. Did the patients strike you as being in a healthy 
condition ?—Yes. As they came in they were very dirty, 
because they had just come in from the field. “a 

13622. How long after they came in from the field were” 
they bodily washed ?—They were cleaned at once. 

13623. Their bodies I mean ?~Yes, they were cleaned 
as soon as ever it could be done. Ca 

13624. Did you notice it ?—I did not inspect the bodies 
generally when they came in like that. . ‘i 

13625. What I want to know is, did you notice men 
lying in dirty khaki without their khaki being changed 
and without being washed in the tents ?—No, only for a 
short time; it was a thing that could not be done all at 
once. It was gradually done. We had a tremendous 
rush at the time we had all these wounded. It was done 
very well considering the rush. a 

15626. Had you bed-pans?—We had, but we had not @ 
sufficiency, because it was only equipped for a field hos- 
pital at the time. Then this rush was unexpected. We 
not only had a large number of wounded there, but @ 
large number of sick suffering from dysentery. Of course, 
a field hospital is not supposed to be used for that. It is 
not properly adapted for these cases, but steps were 
taken to get more bed-pans, and we did get more later 
on. 


+, 


13627. How long had you to wait for the extra bed- 
pans ?—J think we waited’ for about a week. 


13628. Not more than that ?—No, not more than that. 
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wait on the men at the time of the greatest pressure ?— 
No, we had not; we could have done with more, and 
then we were in the same difficulty again; we had this 
rush, and we had more patients than the hospital is sup- 
posed to be equipped for. On the whole the orderlies 
worked well, and got through the work. I do not think 
the patients suffered, only the orderlies suffered. 


15630. The orderlies suffered, not the patients ?—Yes, 
the orderlies gave their whole heart to it and worked 
well. 

13631. Had you a sufficiency of doctors to attend to 
them ?—Yes. 


13632. By working extra hard?—Yes, we all had to 
work very hard. 


13633. Was there any shortage in the way of neces- 
saries’—No; there was always plenty of milk and 
plenty of everything which was necessary for the 
patients, 

13634. Did ou notice any real cause of complaint in 
the way they vere attended to?—No. 


136355. Where did you go to from there ?—To, Naauw- 
poort. First of all I was attached to No. 6 General Hos- 
pital. 

15636.. How did you get to Naauwpoort?—I was sent 
by train. 

13657. When did you get to Naauwpvort ?—I forget 
the exact date, but after I left Orange River. I was at 
Orange River for about five or six weeks. 

15638. Do you know approximately the time you got 
to Naauwpoort ?—So far as I can remember it was the 
end of January. 


15639. What have you to say about the way the work 
was done at Naauwpoort /—With regard to field hospitals 
we had very few patients. They were simply kept there 
until they could be sent on to Rensberg and Colesberg, 
where they were wanted. We had afew dysentery cases, 
and there was plenty of equipment and there was plenty 
of everything. 


13640. Do you think the men were well looked after 
at Naauwpoort ?—Yes. 


15641. Was there any cause of complaint ?—No cause 
of complaint. Then I was attached to another field hos- 
pital, because I was not sent on. That was very well 
looked after, and the patients had everything they wanted. 
Then we started a stationary hospital there. Of course, 
that was a larger business, and we got. some of the 
wounded town from Paardeberg. That was quite sufti- 
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cient, because we had the Red Cross things, and there 
was never any want of anything at all. 

15642: Did the. men haye their things changed fre- 
quently ?—Yes, at once. There was never any difficulty. 


13643. Were they thoroughly well attended to3—Yes. 


15644. Did you see any cause of complaint /—None 
whatever. 


16645. Did you ever hear any?—No. Then I was 
attached to No. 6 General Hospital from the commence- 
ment. I have been in charge of the enteric division 
there. 


13646. At Naauwpoort ?—Yes. 


_ 13647. No. 6 came on to Naauwpoort, and you joined 
it?—Yes. It absorbed the stationary hospital then exist- 
ing, and it absorbed me with it. 


Dr. 
Pershouse. 


14 Sept. 1900. 





15648. How long were you at Naauwpoort altogether 


with No. 6 Hospital?—Kver since it started in March 
till now. 


13649. Did you notice any cause of complaint in No. 6? 
—None whatever. 


13650., Hither at Naauwpoort or Johannesberg ?=No. 


14651. Have you always been able to work well with 
your brethren of the R.A.M.C. ?—Yes, always very well: 
There has never been any friction. First of all we did 
not understand each other, but as soon as we got to 
know each other we were on friendly terms. The whole 
time there has never been the slightest friction. 


13652. Have you always found them work well with 
you ?’—Very well indeed. 


15655. Is there any other information you would like 
to give us?—I should like to say one thing with regard 
to rank. There have been suggestions with regard to 
giving the civil surgeons rank. Of course, now we have 
no rank at all. From the administrative point of view, I 
think it would be a good thing to give civil surgeons rank, 
because the British “Tommy ” does not understand orders 
coming from anybody who has not some stars on his 
shoulder straps. This is not a grievance; it is merely 
a suggestion. From the point of view of our working 
together, civil surgeons and officers, the question of rank 
does not enter at all, and it does not matter whether 
we are civil surgeons or have local rank. It is only from 
the administrative point of view that I think it would 
be a good thing. 


15654. You think that private soldiers would obey 
you better if you had rank?—Yes. Of course, we have 
neyer had any difficulty, because we have been so well 
supported by the officers, 


(The witness withdrew.)* 


Miss Nina Bortz, called; and Examined. 


14655. (President.) Do you live at Johannesberg ?— 
Yes, at the address I gave in my letter, No. 9, Sherwell 
Street. It is known as St. Monica’s Home. It has 
been a relief home since the beginning of the war. 

13656. Have you done nursing work since the British 
entered ?—Since the British occupation I volunteered to 
work at the Jewish Schools Hospital—I think about three 
or four days after it. was opened. There is a lady resident 
in my home, Nurse Mordon. She has helped very 
greatly in district work during the war. She volun- 
teered her services for the Victoria Hotel. They drafted 
her over to the Jewish Schools after it was opened. 
She asked me to give all the work I could, because they 
were so short-handed. 
~ 14657. Your work was at the Jewish Schools Hospital ?— 
Yes. ‘That was close to the Victoria Hotel, and was a 
sort of supplementary establishment, a sort of overflow 
establishment to the Victoria Hotel. It was under the 
same matron. * 

15658. Will you tell us what your experience was in that 
hospital ?—I do not wish to speak too strongly as to the 
state of affairs which I found there, byt I hardly think it 
is possible to speak too strongly. 

13659. In what way ?—In the way of want of prepared- 
ness. We had nothing to use. 

13560. What do you mean by that?+We had not even 
a drop of Condy’s Fluid to rinse out the feeding-cups or 


utensils. There was no disinfectant except a little Jeyes’ ' 


Fluid in the hospital until I took in some myself. I took 
in some permanganate of potash. There were two or 
three little ornamental teapots which we used as feeding- 
cups. There was no water laid on for quite a week after 
the place was opened. 








15661. How long was that after the British occupied 
Johannesberg ?—I am not clear as to the date. I was 
taken ill on the day of the British occupation, and was iil 
for quite a week or ten days. 


15662. There was no water laid on there by the Boer 
authorities /—The water was turned off when the estab- 
lishment was taken over as a hospital, and ‘t was occu- 
pied as a hospital for a week, if not more, before the 
water was laid on. The Jewish Schools had been empty 
for a long time, and had not been used. 


13663. How long wags it occupied as a hospital ?—It 
was closed as a hospital on the 22nd of last month. 


15664. What other defects did you notice ?—We had no 
stove and no fuel. On various occasions we were badly 
in need of hot water, and could not get it on account of 
the want of fuel. The staff was very small—quite inade- 
quate. Drafts of men were constantly coming in—wagon 
loads of them were emptied at the door sometimes with- 
out any notice of any sort. We had to make what shifts 
we could to rece've them. We rolled men out of their 
places on the floor to put up bedsteads, and then there 
were no mattresses, and then no sheets, and no pillows 
or pillow cases. We were short of blankets even. They 
had very filthy blankets with which they had come off 
the veldt, sometimes for days ; they were simply alive. 
We nurses had to be very careful when we got home. Many 
a man has come to me and asked me where he could put 
his blankets and his filthy clothes, and whether I could 
give him a clean shirt. We had the greatest difticulty 
in getting clean shirts and sheets. The men lay on the 
floor in the’r clothes and boots. They flung themselves 
in any place that was pointed out to them. They were 
even lying on the stairs and along the passages. 





* Norr.—Subsequent to his examination, Dr. Pershouse forwarded a Statement to the Commission regarding his 


evidence. (Vide Statement VIII., page 55+.) 
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13665. Who was the P.M.O. in command of this Jewish 
School ?—This was before the P.M.O. came up, I under- 
stand, and I believe the person in charge of the whole 
medical department was Major College. He is now away 
with the Brigade. 

13666. Did you speak to him about these things ?—No, 
it was impossible to get hold of him. I do not wish to 
say one word reflecting upon Major College, because he 
was everything that was kind and courteous, but he had 
everything to do here. I donot know whether I am justi- 
fied in saying this, but I have heard it said that he was 
not backed up by the supply authorities. On several 
occasions it was impossible to get what he requisitioned. 
For ourselves we had to send over to the Hotel Victoria 
for everything. We have sent over as many as seven 
times a day for the same thing. One thing I remember 
we requisitioned for was safety p-ns for fastening dress- 
ings. We requisitioned for those for nine days running. 


13667. (Dr. Church.) Could they not be procured in the 
town 7—We nurses had no right to buy these things. We 
had to send in a requisition for everything. The requisi- 
tion had to be signed by the medical officer before they 
would take any notice of it at the dispensary. There 
were no antiseptics in the place at all when I came an. 
I brought 11 a case of antiseptic which I begged from a 
Boer ambulance: man. I brought in corrosive sublimate, 
borax, potash, and lead and opium lotions for dressings. 
I also brought in a lot of cotton-wool and bandages. I 
used to have the bandages washed by the women in my 
home, bee.xuse we were very often short of bandages. 


13668. (President.) How long did this state of things 
last ?—The state of utter confusion lasted, I should think, 
for quite three weeks, putting it at the very lowest ; it 
xvas nearer a month I should say. Major College had com- 
plete charge of the big Johannesberg Hospitai, the Jewish 
Schools, the Masonic Hall, and the Wesleyan Church. 
Besides that he had to see to getting in the medical stores 
and other things. He was worked off his feet. He was 
very ably supported by the civil surgeons under him, but 
they had more than they could cope with. 


13669. What civil surgeon was at these Jewish 


‘Schools ?—Mr. Henry Norman Good, who came up with 


the bearer company. 

13670. Was he the only one ?—He was the only one 
Then the General came and inspected the 
place, and thought he was overworked, and gave him 


an assistant, Mr. Woolwright, who belonged to Lums- 


den’s Horse. They were both most devoted in their 
care, and most painstaking and kind in every way, 
and the men were exceedingly devoted to them. 


13671. You think they did what they could ?—They 
did everything they could, and Major College also. I 
do not wish to say one word that would reflect upon 
them. 


13672. How about the orderlies?—I never had any 
fault to find with the orderlies. 


13673. Was there a sufficient number /—Yes ; a great 
many used to invalid day after day with fever. A 
great many were constantly absent from their places 
from ague fever. 


13674. How about the female nurses ?—We were all 
untrained. 


13675. How many of you were there ?—When I first 
went there, there was Nurse Potts. She is the nurse 
in charge of the surgical department. She used to 
vive us her advice, and help in the fever wards. Then 
there was Mrs. Ortleph, who was afterwards dismissed. 


13676. (Dr. Church.) Were those ladies resident in 
Johannesberg ?—Yes; and all engaged for this emer- 
vency. 

13677. How many were there?—It was a shifting 
number. One day there would be two, and another 
<lay four. We never knew whether we could expect 
night nurses or not. We often had to wait, and then 
to send over to the Victoria Hotel to insist upon night 
nurses being sent. Several times the medical officer 
had to complain that the work which was done in the 
day was undone by the carelessness at night. 
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13678. Were the orderlies sufficient in number to 
look after the sick and wounded ?—At first the orderlies 
were suflicient, but the nurses were not. There was no 
question about that. I will give you one instance 
of the management. A girl was engaged at the Victoria 
Hotel as linen-maid. Mrs. Murray was told that we 
were short-handed, and that girl was sent to the 
fever wards. She did not want to nurse, and had 
never nursed and did not like it, but she went into 
the fever wards, and being a good-hearted girl she set 
to work to learn her business, and did it most con- 
scientiously. On another occasion—I cannot swear 
to it myself, one of the staff nurses at the Victoria 
Hotel told me—a black girl who had been engaged 
as housemaid was put on night duty in the wards. 


13679. (Dr. Church.) Do you suggest it would have 
been better to have had no one than to have the linen- 
maid ?—I think it was hardly fair to engage a girl as 
linen-maid, and trust the care of men who were dan- 
gerously ill to her, when she had had no experience. 


13680. Was she not better than no one ?—She cer- 
tainly was better ; she turned out admirably. 

13681. How do you suggest they should have got — 
trained ‘nurses for them?—There were a great many 
trained nurses at Johannesberg. ; 


13682. That is what I wanted to get at. 
trained nurses to be got in Johannesberg, then ?—Yes. 


13683. (President.) Are you sure of that?—There 
were several women exceedingly competent who were 
desirous of offering their services, but were deterred 
from fear as Mrs. Murray was matron. 

13684. (Dr. Church.) They chese to let their own 
tempers override their duty ?—Perhaps you make that 
remark without a due knowledge of Mrs. Murray’s tem- 
per. 

13685. Who is Mrs. Murray?—She is the wife of 
one of the leading surgeons here. She offered her 
services in the hospital, which she rigged up at a great 
deal of personal trouble and expense. Lord Roberts — 
accepted her services and she was installed. | 


13686. (President.) Have you had any disputes with 
Mrs. Murray ?—I have had several disputes with Mrs. 
Murray. There was hardly a nurse on the staff who — 
had not. / 

13687. Was there great anger between the parties ?— — 
I never was angry about it ; 1 could afford to be amused, © 
but there were most unseemly disputes going on | 
between all the nurses. We used to hear tales at the 
Jewish Schools ; they seemed to be in a constant fer- 
vour of quarrel. 

13688. There were great disputes between the ladies? 
—Yes; we heard tales of Mrs. Murray beating the 
nurses, ; 


13689. And I daresay she heard stories about you? 
—Yes. 


13690. Possibly equally untrue ?—Possibly. 


13691. (Dr. Church.) What is your suggestion with 
regard to these antiseptics? if you had represented. 
it to your medical officer he could have sent you out 
to buy these things on his signature ?—I do not profess 
to make any suggestion; I do not see how I can. I 
can only tell you the state of things that existed. 


13692. I want to know how they could be prevented ? 
—I cannot tell you that. I know there were plenty of 
things in Johannesberg to buy. 

13693. You were an off-shoot of the Victoria Hotel . 
Hospital ?—Yes, but I never worked at the Victoria 
Hotel ; I went to the Jewish Schools and worked there. 


13694. But the Jewish Schools, as I understand from 
you, was an offshoot of| the Victoria Hotel ?—Yes. 


13695. Were they equally badly off at the Victoria 
Hotel, or was it that they did not send those things — 
from the Victoria Hotel to you?—That I could not say, — 
because I was never in the Victoria Hotel, and never 
worked there. The names of the ladies who worked 
there have been sent in for payment, because they 
were paid for their services, and they could give you — 
that information better than I. There are a great many 
of them still in Johannesberg. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned to Elandsfontein. 
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ON THE ROYAL COMMISSION TRAIN, ELANDSFONTEIN. 





Friday Afternoon, 14th September, 1900. 





PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President) 


Sir Davin Ricumonp. 
Dr. W. 8S. Cuurcu. 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary’. 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. Epeaz, R.A.M.C., called ; and Examined. 


15696. (President.) I believe you are on the East 
London and Sterkstroom line?—I was, and am P.M.O, 
of the drd Division, but we are doing duty now on the 
line of communication. The General Commanding the 
ord Division, and the whole of his staff, are on this line 
now. 

13697. Where did you commence work?—I started 
from Kast London, and there I did nothing more than 
inspect the place and various arrangements made for 
hospital matters. I looked upon that as my base. 


15698. What hospitals had you there?—There was a 
building which was inspected previous to my arrival, 
and pronounced suitable for a hospital, and a building 
was being constructed for the sick officers, which was 
never completed or used for that purpose. The build- 
ingg were satisfactory as far as they went. 
other proposals, for example, that there should be half 
a general hospital there, but that was never acted upon. 
They first of all sent the “Trojan” to East London, 
and after that they sent a stationary hospital, which 
arrived about the middle of December or later. 

13699. What hospital was that?—No. 2 Stationary 
Hospital, the one now in Johannesberg. 

15700. Were those hospitals quite sufficient for Hast 
London as a base?—If we had had the whole division 
there I doubt if one stationary hospital would have 
been sufficient. 

13701. Has that line been used much?—No. 

13702. Do you know why that was?—The greater part 


of the 3rd Division wag diverted; in fact, I only had 


one regiment of the whole of my division, the Royal 
Irish Rifles. 

13703. Have the hospital arrangements at Hasu 
London been amply sufficient to do the work that has 
fallen upon them?—TI think so. 

15704. Did you ever hear any complaint about those 
hospitals at Hast London ?—No, only the complaints I 
have to make myself against them. At first they were 
not able to take a certain class of cases, venereal cases, 


but that is only a departmental matter, which is of no 


importance. 
- 15705. Did.it affect the care; f the ordinary sick and 
wounded ?—No. 

13706. Did you make certain provisions at Sterk- 
stroom?’—The next place was Queenstown, and we 
made arrangements there. There was a large frontier 
hospital there, which is a Government hospital, and 
which we have a right to use. That I looked upon as 
ample for our serious cases. At that time we had half 
a field hospital there which did not. belong to my 
division, but was part of the original colonial force. 
It is an R.A.M.C. hospital under a Major Sewell. 


13707. Did you use Queenstown as a stationary hos- 
pital?—For a certain number of sick and wounded, 
but my base I looked upon as Hast London. 


13708. Did you utilise Queenstown much as a place 
for sending them to?—We sent our wounded from 
Stormberg there simply because I could not get them 
down comfortably to Hast London. I will detail the 
arrangements I made for Stormberg. After the action 


at Stormberg we got into Molteno, after the retreat at 


about 11 o’clock, and I collected the wounded at once. 
I broke open a large Town Hall there as a place where 
I could clean and dress the wounded that required re- 
dressing after coming off the field, and got them some 


I made 


food. The inhabitants of the place very kindly brought 
things in, and we arranged for them ourselves. 


and we managed to collect them all. When we were 


in full swing word came that they were to be entrained /4 Sept. 1900. 


at once. The orders were that the troops were to retire 
on Queenstown, because the enemy might be advancing 
and we had to get the wounded all into the train. 
Luckily I had got hold of a number of second-class and 
saloon carriages, and the second-class carriages were 
used for the lying-down cases, as I could get them in 
at the sides. I had ample accommodation for them in 
good carriages. Then [ equipped the train with 
medical comforts, two medical otticers, and everything 
they could want on the journey down, and they started 
at night and got into Queenstown in good time 1 
telegraphed to the commandant they were coming. In 
the report that appeared in the paper it was said the 
thing was entirely arranged by private individuals, but 
that is not the case. I telegraphed to the Commandant, 
Colonel Cormack, and he told off a Captain Grenfell to 
look after the wounded on their arrival with the assist- 
ance of a local doctor, Dr. Kennedy. They tovk the 
Town Hall, which I had already selected as a suitable 
place, and they equipped it with mattresses, and had 
everything ready in the way of comforts for the sick. 
Thev had three or four medical officers to look after 
them, two civilians and two R.A.M.C.’s, The wounded 
were taken in there, carefully fed and dressed, and 
attended to, and a few of the worst cases—one or more 
being officers—were sent to the frontier hospital: cases 
that really could not go much further were sent to the 
frontier hospital at my arrangement. I myself retired. 
with the troops to Sterkstroom, and I had to stop with 
them, and see about the medical arrangements there. 
I inspected the place, and made arrangements for tha 
camps, and looked at every building even as early 43 
that in order to find a suitable site for a stationary 
hospital. JI was told the hotel would make a suitable 
place, and I satisfied myself there was nothing really 
thaz I would care to send a patient to. Having done 
that I followed the wounded down to Queenstown. 
When I got there I saw them and selected those cases 
that were in a bad condition te go to East London. [| 
arranged for trains. There was a number of carriages 
there, but they were not suitable for lying-down eases, 
because patients had to be lifted up, and the stretchers 
eicsed to get them through the door. Therefore J 
selected two cattle trucks and had them thoroughly 
cleaned and white-washed. I put a layer of straw three 
feet deep in each of these trucks, and I put the mat- 
tresses and stretchers on the top cf them. All tne 
cases, wheve suitable, were slipped off the stretchers on 
to the mattresses. I telegraphed to King William’s 
Town, and got up three Sisters, and those Sisters and 
two medical officers accompanied the train. We had 
three wagons for lying-down cases, besides a large com- 
partment for the other cases that could more o~ less sit 
up. They all had lying-down accommodation for sieep- 
ing. The train started at a convenient hour in the 
evening after being supplied with every necessity for 
the voyage, and ran down during the night to East 
London, and the cases were put on board the “Trojan.” 


13709. (Sir David Richmond.) What is the length of 
the journey /—About 12 hours, I should think. They 
got out at a junction in the morning, and I telegraphed 
to have tea and milk ready, and I have been told that 
it was a most comfortable journey, and they arrived in 


A lot Ldeut.-Col. 
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the best condition, and none of the wounded suffered 
from the journey. 

13710. (President.) Were you much crowded at 
Queenstown ?—Queenstown was never of any import- 
ance to us. 

13711..I mean for the Stormberg wounded ?—No, 
there was ample room there. 


13712. Were you able to attend to the wounded ?— 
There were ample arrangements made. We had a per- 
fect supply of dressings, and they got everything they 
wanted. I inspected everything myself next day, and 
it was most satisfactory. The civilians helped us man- 
fully all through. A large number of people, Captain 
Bush and his wife, and several others, helped us, but 
Captain Grenfell was the moving spirit, and a Mr. 
Wool, who is to-day with the transport of this division, 
gave us valuable assistance in providing spring wagons 
to remove the wounded from the station to the base 
and back again. We had only one, an ambulance 
there. It was not very far from the station, and the 
wounded were moved in the greatest comfort backwards 
and forwards. 

13713. Had you many sick there?—Very few. The 
sick was nothing in the early days. 

13714. Were you able to look after such sick as you 
had?—The serious cases were all in the frontier hospi- 
ial, and the minor cases were in the hospital at the 
camp. There was a large camp there, principally of 
colonials. 

13715. How long were you kept working on the East 
London line ?—I remained there until early in April. 

13716. Were you able on that line to look after effici- 
ently all the sick and wounded sent down?—Yes. Of 
course we had to start temporary hospitals, and all 
that sort of thing, and stationary hospitals at various 
places. We started a stationary hospital at Sterk- 
stroom. 

13717. When did you start that?—It was opened on 
the 18th January to receive patients. 

13718. And it remained ‘there until when ?—Long 
I handed it over as a working concern 


-to Colonel Kelly of the New South Wales Regiment. 


13719. There has been a complaint made with regard 
to the treatment of three colonials from Kast London, 
who died of enteric at Sterkstroom Hospital ?—This 
complaint became a matter of discipline, and it was 
dealt with by the General, and ultimately the whole 


- correspondence was sent to Lord Roberts for his infor- 


“The first case of these three colonials that came in was. 


mation. I have heard nothing more of it, and there- 
fore I must have satisfied him with my explanation, I 
am sorry to say I have not got a copy of the correspon- 
dence to lay before you, but it can be got from Lord 
Roberts, or my General. 


13720. I would rather have your explanation of the 
circumstances of the case?—The most serious one 
against me is the one in the evidence of Mr. Lance. 
He said I was forced to take this building on account 
of the complaints from Ladysmith. The very first day 
I arrived in Sterkstroom on my return from Stormberg, 
I inspected Sterkstroom with a view of finding build- 
ings for a stationary hospital, because I thought it 
possible we should have to stay there for some time. 
The next thing that happened was that I got a case 
from Bushman’s Hoek, the whole of the first cases 
being from the same tent, from the Kaffrarian Rifles. 
I myself attributed it to their getting stores up from 
East London, which had a lot of enteric about at that 
time. I have heard they got shell-fish from that place. 


Private Clough. His case ran a very severe course, 


-and I think in fact he delayed coming down too long. 


His mother and sister came and nursed him through 
his illness in my No. 15 Field Hospital. With great 
difficulty I obtained a bed and put it up in a hospital 
tent for him. His mother and sisters attended him, 
and that, I think, was a tax on a field hospital. There 
is no accommodation for that, but I stretched a point 
with them. When the next case came down the friends 
came to me about him, and asked to be allowed to re- 
move him, [I said, “By all means; I have no power 
in the world to stop you removing him, but my advice 
to you is not to remove him, but to leave him to us, 
and we will do the very best we can for him.” They 
insisted on removing him, and did so; I got the 
medical officer, Dr. Cummings, to see the case. I said 
to him, “You will have to take the responsibility of 
removing this man.” He said he would, and the man 
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was removed and put into a house that I considered 
reduced hig chances of recovering. It may be said that 
I should have taken private houses, but Sterkstroom 
was not deserted, and people refused to take in enteric 
cases ; they had a great dread of it. The house they 
put this man in had no special arrangements about it, 
and the house itself was a very dirty place. 


13721. Would he have had a better chance if he had 
remained in the hospital ?—Yes, that is my opinion. 
Of course, as soon as we got this stationary hospital 
ready, all the men went into it. 


15722. Do you remember about the third case ?—The 
third case I think was fetched out of the hospital very 
shortly after he came in. I have had only one death in 
my peace out of the three, the other two having died 
outside. 


13725. It is suggested that when they were in the 
field hospital they were there two or three days ?—Yes, 
quite two or three days. The charge against me was 
that this man with a temperature of 105deg. was left 
lying on a broken stretcher covered with filthy black 
blankets, his boots were never taken off, he got no food 
for a certain number of hours, perhaps three or four 
hours, and that the General and J, after his death had 
refused men. to carry the coffin to the station from the 
house. First of all, the case was stated to be enteric, 
but on the file which has gone to Lord Roberts there is 
a letter from a Dr. Hudson in charge of the regiment to 
say that this man was not diagnosed as enteric when he 
was seen at Bushman’s Hoek, and from the pains he 
had in his limbs and other symptoms, in Dr. Hudson’s 
opinion, it was a case of rheumatism, and he came to 
us as rheumatic fever. There was none of the classical © 
symptoms, diarrhoea and other things. It is quite true 
about the broken stretcher. We had only eight 
stretchers in the whole hospital, and five of them were 
taken that day for an action going on up the line. The 
traverse of the stretcher was broken; but it was re- — 
paired, and when he was being carried from the tent, 
the strap of this traverse gave way, and that was why it 
was reported that he had a broken stretcher to lie on. 
We had only three stretchers then in the hospital, and 
there were two serious cases, the other one being Clough. 


13724. Were the men in their khaki?—Yes, we have 
no hospital clothing in a field hospital, and we were 
rigidly cut down. We had only just arrived at the 
place after an action. 


13725. Could you not have got clothing for the men at 
Sterkstroom?’—The place is very small. We got a 
great many things for them afterwards, but this was at 
the very start. We got the building because I satisfied 
myself that the school-house could be made into a 25- ~ 
bedded hospital, and in January the hospital was occu- 
pied. 

13726. When was it found out that the man was 
suffering from enteric and not from acute rheumatism ? 
—TI think immediately after his being taken over by the © 
other medical officer. I was having the man visited by ~ 
one of our officers, because under our regulations, even 
supposing a case is under a civilian, it is our duty to © 
see the case occasionally. . 

13727. Was the men’s khaki in a very dirty condition? — 
—Fairly dirty. It was fairly early in the campaign, 
so that they were clothed comfortably. : 

13728. Do you think the men suffered from remain- . 
ing in their khaki ?—I think a man with fever woald be © 
better if he had a change. I do not think they suffered — 
to any great extent. 

13729. How were the evacuations dealt with?—We — 
had them disinfected, and then removed to a pit and — 
buried. \ 

13730. Had you bed-pans for the men?—KHyery hospi- 
tal has a certain number of bed-pans. 

13731. Had you sufficient ?—Sufficient all through, 
because we had very few cases of that sort there. 

13732. You had bed-pans for these men in particu- 
lar 7—Yes. F 

13733. Did you run short of medical necessities for 
these men ?2—No. 

13734. Did you have sufficient doctérs and orderlies — 
to attend to them ?—I had the full equipment of that 
field hospital. 

13735. And were they able to attend to these three 
men ?—Certainly. 4 

13736. Have there been other complaints with regard — 
to Sterkstroom?—No. Of conrse there was a lot of — 
correspondence in the papers all harping on the same — 
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cases. The statements about Sir William Gatacre and 
myself had to be withdrawn as being untrue. It was 
alleged that we had refused transport for the coffin from 
the house to the station, and that was not true. I was 
never asked for anything of the sort, nor was Sir 
William Gatacre. ; 


13757. Is it true that you would not allow the men 


_to be removed to a private hospital?—I in no way 


opposed it, but simply gave my opinion that I would 


- not advise the removal. 


16738. Except with regard to these men are you aware 


_ of any other specific complaint made with regard to that 


. 


hospital, or the care of the sick and wounded there? 


_—No. 


15759. Are you aware of any complains as to Queens- 
town ?—No, except what I saw in the newspaper, that it 


was a civilian who had to make arrangements for the 


sick and wounded there, which is wrong. 


London I should like to know about. 
-plaint that some fever cases were much in need of ice, 


13740. Theve is a little matter connected with Hast 
There is a com 


and the witness alluded to applied to Captain Neilson 
of the “Trojan” for ice, and Uaptain Neilson would 
only give very little at an exorbitant price. According 
to the evidence you were the gentleman who asked for 
the ice. Do you know anything about that ?—N 0, eX- 
cept that I asked for ice and eventually got it from the 
“Trojan” direct. I never heard anything about it. I 
insisted on getting the ice and the ice was got. I said 
that if it could be got it must be obtained at any price, 
and I must have it. 


_ 13741. Was no complaint made about the ice to you? 

—I thing Sir Howard Vincent and Professor Ogston 
visited the hospital, and they said ice would be a useful 
thing. We all knew that. 


13742. Are you aware of any specific complaint that 
ice had been asked for, and that Captain Neilson hai 
refused to supply it, except in small quantities at an 
exorbitant price 7—I cannot remember it. 


13745. It was not in consequence of that you called 
on Captain Neilson to supply the ice?—I complained 
that I was not getting a sufficiency of ice. 

13744. Did you hear that Captain Neilson would not 
supply the ice ?—No, I never heard his name before. I 
have read it in the papers, but I did not know that he 
was commanding the ship. 

13745. Is there any other information you can give 
us ?—No, except with regard to the ultimate arrange- 
ments in Sterkstroom and the various places that my 
division went to. We have had to make a good many 
hospitals, and start a good many stationary hospitals 
on the line, at Dewetsdorp, and other places. I 
have received great assistance from the Red Cross 
Society. 

13746. Have you had much assistance’ from civil 
surgeons ’—Yes; my experience is specially with 
colonial surgeons. 


135747. Have you found everything work in a proper 
manner with the R.A.M.C. ?Yes. 

13748. Have you had any complaints of friction ?— 
No, not at all. 

15749. Do you think that you have had sufficient staff 
to do all the work you have been called upon to do ?— 
No. 

13750. Were you under-manned?—Yes. Here I have 
a hospital of 250 beds, and I have a lot of orderlies from 
outside. The R.A.M.C. could not possibly run to it. 


13751. Was the R.A.M.C. equipped for a war of this 
kind ?—We had not enough men. 
13752. Had you enough trained orderlies ?—No. 


13753. Have you any suggestion about what prepara- 
tions could be made in times of peace for increasing the 
number of orderlies in war ?—I think nothing could be 
setter than the reserve system. I strongly recommend 
ach man’s term being extended to nine years to in- 
rease the strength altogether. 

13754. Do you think the ordinary allowance for the 
inits, one for each regiment, one field hospital for each 
wigade, with an additional one for each division, and 
0 forth, is sufficient to meet ordinary requirements of 
var ?—T would alter the constitution of them altogether. 
| think the field hospitals have proved in this campaign 
© be not as useful as they might be. On the Modder 
ide, I believe, they were largely used as big dressing 
tations, and they passed the patients by hospital trains 
o the base. If we could have a hospital that followed 
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us up, a stationary hospital with beds and with proper 
equipment for the patients, and could keep field hospi- 
tals as light as they are at the present moment, or 
lighter, and combine both the bearer company and the 
field hospital in one unit, increasing the personnel of it, 
I think it would be better. 


13755. You think they ought to be increased ?—I 
think the personnel ought to be increased. 


13756. We all know that a field hospital is not pre- 
pared for the reception of patients ?—No. 


16757. But field hospitals in this campaign have had 
to do the work of stationary hospitals?—Yes. A very 
small half of my hospital is converted into a 150 bed 
hospital. I have marquees for them and part of the 
Simmer and Jack Hospital. That is, 50 beds extended 
to 250. It was the same at Dewetsdorp. There 
another field hospital in my division had to be con- 
verted into a stationary hospital, and I had to get 
beds from houses. We took the beds out of the houses 
with the authority of my General. The houses had 
to be broken open to search for rooms, and I found 
that nearly all of them contained beds, and so I got 
permission to get those beds for our sick and wounded 
serious cases. It helped us out of a difficulty because 
we had no beds and only eight stretchers. 


13758. In cases where it may be fairly contemplated 
that a field hospital may be called upon to keep patients 
for something more than a very short time, do you 
think it would be practicable to let them carry a 
certain amount of hospital change of clothing for the 
men?—It increases the weight enormously, and there 
is the difficulty of changing the things. If they have 
been on enteric patients you cannot store them until 
they are washed. That is the reason why I think that 
the field of usefulness of a field hosnital is very limited. 
They must be evacuated at once. 

15759. In other words, you think that whenever a 
field hospital is likely to be called upon to deal with 
a number of patients, you ought, as far as possible, 
to push up a stationary hospital ?—Yes, or buildings 
or tents, and then be prepared to abandon them. To 
treat enteric patients in a field hospital is a mistake, 
and to take off their blankets, fold them up again, and 
pack them, as they must be packed, with other 
blankets, is a danger. 

13760. Do you think it would be practicable in 
ordinary times of peace to allow a medical officer to be 
attached to each regiment permanently, or would it 
lead to too much expense ?—Personally, I think only 
the expense should prevent it. 

13761. It would be advisable ?—I certainly think sc. 
I do not say take him out of the corps altogether, 
because I think it is a mistake to let a man stop long 
in a regiment. It is far better to change him. My 
view is to put a man of five or six years’ standing into 
a regiment for five years, and then let him go back 
into the corps again. He will get no hospital work 
at all, and if he is gazetted with the regiments there 
will be difficulties in utilising his services in the hos- 
pital. There will be friction with the commanding 
officer, and that sort of thing, but there is no reason 
why he should not be in charge of the regiment and 
look after their interests. The only people who suffer 
by the present arrangement are married men and their 
families. So far as the soldier is concerned I think 
he is far better off as he is at present. being admitted 
into the stationary hospital, but the married men of 
the regiment and the non-commissioned officers are not. 
It may be sentiment, but I think it is important that 
they should have one man they know to look after their 
family and their interests medically. 


13762. From your experience do you think there 
has been much difficulty in getting men of a good class 
to join the R.A.M.C.?—Undoubtedlv there has been 
a difficulty. I know of men myself who would not join 
the corps. From the way we are being treated in the 
Press—I do not mean so much what has been published 
in Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s statements, as the things that 
are appearing in the papers from men’ stating how 
underbred we are, and how wanting in sympathy with 
our sick and wounded—it will make a lot of peopie 
not come into the corps, and have a serious effgct on 
recruiting the department. 

13763. Have you any suggestions to offer as to how 
you would improve matters so as to offer inducements 
to a good class of men to come forward ?—I think if we 
could subsidise schools in some way, or that the sons 
of officers could be assisted in getting through the 
curriculum it would be a good thing. It is an expensive 
business now, and if we could have some means vf 
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subsidising certain schools and universities to assist 
sons of officers or anyone who was willing to come in, 
by having a lien on their services, it would be a good 
thing. If matters become acute we shall have to do 
something to get them. 


13764. In practical working, can an officer of the 
R.A.M.C. get a sufficient amount of leave per annum! 
—No, he cannot. There is an excessive amount ol 
work. There is always a little war going on that takes 
extra men. In India there is also a great difficulty. I 
was employed for a year myself on plague work. The 
supply of men is not sufficient. 


13765. In fact, the R.A.M.C. is undermanned ?—Very 
much. I have come from being Senior Medical Officer 
at the Curragh. There we had for about one and a 
half or two years two or three civilians always helping 
us, and even with them we wre not abie to give the 
men their full amount of leave. 


13766. Do you think it would tend te im- 
prove the officers of the R.A-M.C if they were 
permitted and required to attend for a certain period 
hospitals of a good class, so as to learn the more recent 
improvements that are going on, and to see other work 
than they do as members of the R.A.M.C.?—I am 
quite certain it would be of the greatest use to us pro- 
fessionally and in every way, and improve our standing 
in the service. I will say more; the men would jump 
at it. Even as it is men will take their leave to go 
aud benefit themselves. I am quite certain it would 
be availed of to the fullest extent, and be of the 
greatest b:nefit 10 us in every way. We all feel very 
much the manner in which the profession has stuck up 
for us through our difficulties. 


13767. It is suggested by some that the members of 
the R.A.M.C. are becoming rather too much soldiers 
and too little doctors—what do you say to that ?—With 
all the responsibility thrown upon us now you must 
keep up that side of the profession. Look at the res- 
ponsibility we have when in charge of the big hospitals 
--feeding, discipline, everything. I do not see how 


(The witness withdrew.) ‘ 


Lieutenant-Colonel Harriny, V.C., Principal Medical Officer, Cape Mounted Rifles, called ; and Examined. ~ 


13773. (President.) Where were you first ?—I was with 
my regiment in October, and then I went down to the 
Cape to take command of a Volunteer bearer company. 
I was ordered up to the Modder River, where I com- 
manded this company with the Highland Brigade. We 
were present at the battle of Magersfontein, where we 
got 1,000 men killed and wounded. 


13774. Were you able to deal with that large number 
of wounded fairly well on the field?—Yes. I think 
myself that we should not have been able to do it 
if it had not been that the National Aid Society sent 
us a number of boxes of dressings. All those boxes 
were there—anyhow, they had the name on them. 


13775. They had been forwarded by the military 
authorities up there and they were there ?—Yes ; there 
was no lack whatever. 


13776. You were fortunate there in having a rail- 
way in reach to immediately take the wounded away? 
—Yes ; it was four miles off from where we were fight- 
ing. 

13777. Do you think the wounded were treated ex- 
peditiously ?—I had 170 myself, and we were at work 
from half-past four in the morning till eleven at 
night, and were quite knocked up. My brother-in-law 
is the Chairman of the National Aid Society at Cape 
Town—Rose-Innes—and before I went up he said to 
me that if I saw anything wrong I might send him a 
wire and he would send up things. At De Aar I went 
to the hospital there and saw the men were lying on 
iron barrack cots, with mattresses stuffed with grass. 
The doctor there proposed to increase the beds to 100, 
and was going to use the ordinary field stretcher. I 
told him I could get him up these things from the 
National Aid Society. 


15778. A stretcher does not make a bad bed, does 
it?—It is all right if you are obliged to lie on it. I 
have lain on them often, but I would as soon lie on 
the ground. Of course if it is wet it is a very good 
thing. I am speaking of a field stretcher 2 7-8in. from 
the ground. We decided tg wire down to Rose-Innes 
to get 60 bedsteads, 60 mattresses, 100 fans, 60 pillows, 
games, chairs, tobacco and cigarettes. We slept over 
the matter and felt very frightened-because we thought 


we might get into an awful row. -We met in the morn-. 


ing. and both of us thought we ware intruding on the 
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you can, except by enormous expense, go back to the 
old system of having a dual control in the hospital. _ 


13768. Do you think that the ordinary private soldier 
would obey better a medical man who is an officer than 
he would a civilian?—I am quite certain that the disci- 
pline of the hospital could not be kept up except by 
military system—it would be impossible. It is quite 
different, if I may say so, from a civilian hospital. I 
suppose in our hospitals in England three-quarters of 
the patients would not be admitted, and therefore we 
have got these quasi-healthy-men walking about the 
hospital, and unless you keep them under a fairly 
strict discipline you could not keep them under control. 
If a man has an abrasion or a boil and he cannot do - 
his duty he must come into the hospital. He is per- 
fectly able to knock about and do anything he likes, 
but he must be in the hospital. That is a thing lost 
sight of. We are not dealing with what the civilian 
surgeon considers a sick man. The civilian surgeon 
would simply open an abscess and tell the man to go 
on with his work. The man comes and says, “I can- 
not do my duty,” and therefore into the hospital he 
must come. There is no way out of it. Then, also, 
there is the large question of venereal disease.. : 


13769. (Dr. Church.) How long were these men in the — 
field hospitals before their friends came to them ?—_ 
Speaking roughly, I think a day or two. ‘ 


13770. Not a fortnight?—No, I do not think so. The 
three cases referred to I do not think were in the 
hospital more than two or three days altogether. The 
one—Clough—who died in the hospital, we had, I 
think, for three weeks. He had got over enteric, but 
was very low, and died of simply being run down. 

13771. Had he been ill for a long time before he came | 
to you?—Yes, I think so, at Bushman’s Hoek for a 
little time before he came to us, from the condition he 
was in when he arrived. ‘The others came in earlier. 

13772. At Bushman’s Hoek there were no means of — 


treating men in any way?—No, beyond the regimental — 
surgeon. 











{ 


\ 


functions cf the surgeon-general, and so I wired to Mr. q 
Innes and asked him to hold it over a bit, which he did. 
But the next day I had permission from Surgeon-General — 
Wilson to get these things, and they were brought up. — 
I say they cught to have been there before. De Aar is 
on the main line from Kimberley to Cape Town. 


13779. Do you know why they had not been sent up? 
I do not know. I am only a colonist, and I do not know © 
anything about these things. ; ty 

15780. At the time De Aar was occupied, might it not 
be reasonable to apprehend that it would be only a tem- 
porary occupation /—It was on the main line. Things 
could be left at different stations, as depdts had to be 
established. 


13781. But when De Aar was first occupied, was there - 
a chance of the lines of communication being cut ?—I 
came from Cape Colony, and I should have had them 
there. The thing is to geb up stores everywhere. You 
never know what may happen. ; 


15782. Is there anything else you can tell us that hap- 
pened before you went up with Lord Methuen’s force? 
—No. When I was with Lord Methuen’s force, and we 
had that lot of wounded, I think it was a great pity they — 
were moved away so quickly from Modder River down 
to Cape Town. They had to be moved because they 
could not lie in these tents. a 


13783. Were there only field hospitals at Modder River 
at that time ?—Yes. There were some cases in the hotel, 
and in various buildings, but the great majority were in 
the tents. 


15784. The field hospitals, as we know, are not pre- 
pared to act as stationary hospitals ?—No. 


15785. Or to keep patients for any length of time ?— 
No. There was a great deficiency of medicines there 
after the Magersfontein fight. Of course I am not say- 
ing this against anybody ; I am simply trying to do some 
good. I have not anything to say against any of the 
R.A.M.C., or anybedy at all in any way. Just after this 
Magersfontein fight there were very few medicines. I 
was only in command of the bearer company of the High- 
land Brigade, and the officers used to come to me for 
medicines, which they supposed we had, but I had no- 
thing at all, aud I sent them to the field hospital. They 
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would come back again, and tell me they could not get 


_ any medicine there, and, finally, I sent them to the 
_ veterinary people. 


i ba ll eee 


_ things. 


Cape Town at that time. 


13786. What officers came to you for medicines ?—I 
eannot say what regiment. I remember particularly one 
man had a swollen knee, and rode up for some lin‘ment. 
I was awfully ashamed to say that I had not any, and I 
sent him on to the field hospital, and they had not any. 
He came back again, and I sent him to the veterinary 
people. It was the’same with people with sore throats. 
I could not say how many there were, as it is such a long 
time ago. 

13787. You mean there was a deficiency of medicines, 
bandages, and liniment ’—No, I would not say bandages. 
There was an ample supply of them. I think they were 
supplied by the National Aid Society. There was a de- 
ficiency of drugs and liniment. 


18788. (Dr. Church.) Still, they are more or less imma- 


_ terial ?—Of course. 


13789. What drugs did they ask you for; was it 
aperients chiefly ?—I could not say ; it is so long ago. 


13790. When you could not give them liniment, if they 
had got a drop of oil and rubbed it that would have done? 
—It was so bad that since then I have brought my own 
I would not trust to them afterwards’ to bring 
it on. 

13791. Did they run out of any of the important things, 
like chloroform, morphia, or strychnine ?—I do not think 
80, but I really could not say. I was simply in command 
of this bearer company. 

15792. Is a bearer company supposed to have any medi- 
cines 7—No, it is not. 

13793. (President.) What did you do after that ?—I was 
ordered down to Cape Town to form another bearer com- 
pany. That was at the end of December. 


13794. When did you commence active duties again with 
the foree?—Immediately. I got 107 volunteers, which I 
picked up in the streets. 

15795. Were you able to get fairly good men ?—They 
seemed dreadful at first, but after a little drilling and 
picking out the bad characters they were all right. I had 
a great trouble in getting equipments. I was there for 
about a fortnight. I could not get any stretchers or ambu- 
lance wagons, and I had finally to start in a transport 
without either. I then went to East London, and on to 
General Gatacre. There was neither of those things at 
The “red tape” seemed absurd. 
My officers, quartermaster, and I would spend the whole 
day going about the town getting frightfully tired going 
from one place to another. I remember one day we 
got 30 chin straps, and that was a day’s work. Another 
day we got a little dubbin ; it was very hard work. Then 
we came to Hast London, and I got the stretchers there. 

13796. Did you get any ambulances later on?—No. I 
was then ordered to General Gatacre, and I went up by 
train. He had one wagon, which belonged to the 
Colonial Government. Then I was ordered to be P.M.O. 
of the Colonial Division which I have been ever since. 

13797. What have been your experiences in that posi- 
tion ?—They have been very sad at times. The great fault 
in the Imperial army is that the-officers have not carte 
blanche, they cannot do what they like. Directly I joined 
the Colonial Division General Brabant said to me, “You 
can do what you like, Hartley,” and so I did. 


13798. How do you know the R.A.M.C. cannot do 
what they like ?—If they want any milk they must have a 
contract. They have no money to buy it. That occurred 
at Thabanchu. They had not any money to buy milk, 
and could not buy it. We have money, and can buy it. 
We had eight gallons of miik a day in our hospital, and 
they had only tinned milk. It was the same with wood ; 
they could not buy it. If they had money it would be all 
right. There is nothing wrong with the doctors, or the 
men, but they are tied too much with tape. 

13799. Do the A.S.C. get those things?—No. The 
A.§.C. said there was no contract at the place I men- 
tioned. I have a letter here telling me all about it, but 
I have not the writer’s permission to read it to you. 


13800. Is that the substance of it ?—Yes. 

13801. We have been told that the officers of the 
R.A.M.C. in times of emergency have authority to buy, 
but you say they have not money ?—I say so. 

13802. Suppose they had requisitioned the A.S.C., or 
told the A.S.C. to get these things, do you suggest they 
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could not be got?—It was 
that piace at the time. 


15803. You are suggesting they could not have been 
got, and were not got /—My officers got them. 


13804. But I am suggesting that the R.A.M.C. could 
have got it, even if they had not the money, by applying 
to the General or the Commandant of the eS Cee 
cannot say about that, but I know they did not get it. 

13805. What other experiences have you had ?—Then 
I formed hospitals at various places for the Colonial Divi- 
sion. At Ahlwal North I had a large hospital. Then 
we went into the Free State, and I sent a wire to the 
P.M.O. at Bloemfontein to say that I was just leaving 
and I wanted to take my men with me, and asked him 
to send some medical officers. 


15806. To take over the hospital ?—Yes. 
answer, “Cannot help you; send as many as possible to 
base.” That annoyed me very much. I had formed the 
hospital with my own men, and had nothing to do with 
the Imperial army. I sent him a wire to say that I could 
not understand him, and this is my first wire, “ Hartley 
to P.M.O. headquarters, April 14th. Troops of all longe 
are coming to Colonial Division for hospital and other 
treatment, Irish Rifles, Durhams, Artillery, Engineers 
and New Zealanders. I have also provided for Colonial 
Division, and my stores will soon be exhausted. We have 
also 130 wounded to consider. The hospital will not ac- 
commodate more than that. I am leaving civil medical 
officers in charge, and my own hospital orderlies, and 
marching to-day with General Brabant. I submit that you 
form a field hospital for Imperial troops.” Then ha wires 
saying he is sorry he could not help me. I was helping 
him all the time. I wired back, and said I did not 
understand him, and the end of it was that I left my 
a and officers there, and only came away on the 3lst 

uly. 

15807. Did you go personally with Brabant ?—Yes ; I 
had my own staff, 100 men and 14 doctors. 

15808. The whole point of that is that you wanted to 
remove your personnel and to get R.A.M.C. men in their 
p:ace, and they had not sufficient men ?—He said, “ Sorry 
I cannot help you.” 


13809. I suppose that means that he had not sufficient 
men. You left your personnel, and went on with some 
few men of your Gwn?—Yes, I only left a few there. I 
had already engaged a civil practitioner, and I took away 
my own medical officer, and left this civil practitioner 
there. I left my own orderlies, dressers, cooks, and those 
sort of people. 

13810. Were the men who were left sufficient to do the 
duties /—Yes ; we have in the Cape Mounted Rifles about 
20 men well trained. 

13811. Have you anything to tell us of your experience 
with Brabant’s force?—T have written an article in the 
“British Medical Journal,” which I will put in. That 
roughly is my experience. In that article I say that we 
have much less sickness than the Imperial army, and 
we have only lost, I think, four men out of about 4,000 
troops. 


very difficult to get things at 


This is the 


Vide Appendix—Hartley. 


14812. (Sir David Richmond.) Does that partially arise 
from the men being acclimatised ?—Yes, to a certain ex- 
tent, and also from the fact that we were always moving 
about. I do not think the men drank so much water. 
Mounted men do not drink so much as infantry. 

13813. (President.) Have you anything else to tell us? 
—I complain that General Hart’s Division had no am- 
bulance wagons. We were to relieve Colonel Dalgettie 
at Vetnor, and General Hart brought two infantry regi- 
ments, the Somersetshire and Border regiments, and a 
battalion of artillery. ‘They had regimental officers. The 
ambulance wagons were what we call brick wagons. 
Some of them were open wagons drawn by oxen. 

13814. Ox-wagons ?—Yes, three ox-wagons. We had 
half a tent, and the others had nothing. We had a fight 
about the end of April, and I had to take all their wounded 
in the wagons, as they had none. ‘There was a very 
cold night, and I had not many blankets or sheets. I 
went into a farmhouse, and saw a lot of bags of wheat 
there, and I cut open the bags, threw out the wheat, 
and put the soldiers in bags. Whilst I was doing that 
somebody stole my dinner, so that I shall never forget 
that night. At Senekal we had to take over the whole 
thing. I had to put two of my doctors in the hospital 
there, and two of my orderlies, and had to get men from 
the Colonial Division who were totally untrained. That 
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was under General Rundle. They had no men there at 
all, and no officers, and there were about 100 sick. 


13815. What it all comes to is this: that they would 
have been in dire straits but for your assistance ?—Yes, I 
am afraid so. They had not sufficient medical men, but 
they had the equipment there. 

13816. What were they deficient in?—They had not 
the medical officers, orderlies, or anything of that sort. I 
lent them three doctors. 

13817. With your help, were the sick and wounded able 
to be fairly well attended to?—Yes. 

13818. You do not think there was any cause of com- 
plaint on the part of the men?—No. I never went into 
the place after the first time, because I formed a surgical 
hospital myself, and I always tried to keep them sepa- 
rately. At Thabanchu, where General Rundle was, there 
was a hospital, and as I had a few sick I asked General 
Rundle if I might put them in his hospital, and he very 
kindly said yes. There was one officer and about 14 
men. This officer wrote the next day and said, “For 
God’s sake, take me out of this; I have not seen any 
doctor or anybody.” No attention had been paid to him. 
I went in the next morning, and I found the men had not 
been looked after, and I took my own men out at once 
and formed a hospital myself. 


13819. Where was this ?—Thalbanchu. 


13820. Who was the medical officer?—I gave them a 
medical officer—a man whom I had discharged. I told 
them I should be very glad if they would take him, and 
they took him. He was not a very capable man, and I 
gave them another to help him, one of ouf 9wn men. 

13821. I do not quite follow. There had been doctors 
to attend to them, but the doctors were removed ?—Yes ; 
ihat is the reason why they had not been looked after. 


13822. You have not made it quite plain to me what 
you mean ?—I could not say whether they had been moved, 
but this officer and these men of mine had not been at- 
tended to. They had had a little condensed milk ; they 
had not been seen by any doctor. There was a school- 
room there with two rooms. I have never seen anything 
so dreadful ; they were like rats in a hole—really a dread- 
ful sight. 


13825. How many were there?—I cannot say exactly, 
but over 100. 


13824. Do you mean to say that there were 100 men 
left there, and not a single medical man to look after 
them ?—It was a sort of interregnum—it might have been 
for a few hours—one man going out and another coming 
in. Anyhow, they had not been looked after. There 
was one orderly R.A.M.C. man to look after them. 

15825. (Dr. Church.) What period of the month was 
this ?—I should think ‘about Mav. - 

15826. I suppose these men would have eventually to 
go by convoy to Bloemfontein ?—Yes, to Winberg first 
and then by rail. 


13827. Was that the time of the extreme pressure at 
Bloemfontein when there was no superfluity of doctors ?— 
No. Several of my officers of the Colonial Division went 
into the hospital, and they were so annoyed with what 
they saw that I brought my ambulance wagons and took 
my men out then and there. I got a house and made a 
hospital, and every one of them recovered. It is a pity 
‘you cannot see the officer, he is now wounded in Johan- 
nesberg. His name is Captain Robertson, and he would 
confirm what Iam saying. I have never seen anything 
so sad as that. They seemed to be rolling about on the 
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floor. Ido not think many of them were very sick, but 
they said they were so very hot in there that they could 
not sleep at night, and had to go outside. 

13828. (President.) What were they chiefly suffering 
from ?—In the Army they admit a man for the slightest 
thing. If he is not able to do duty they admit him for 
anything, so you can hardly judge by numbers. 

13829. Do you think there were any very serious 
cases ?—There were a good many enterics. 


13830. What proportion, do you think, of serious 
cases /—I do not know how many died there. 


15851. Whose fault do you think was that?—I think 


it was the fault of the system. I think the corps is 
undermanned all through, and not big enough for the 
requirements of the British Army. I was at home at 
the manceuvres at Salisbury two years ago, sent home 
y the Cape Government to learn. I had the honour 
there of being on the general staff, but I did not learn 
anything, although it may be very insolent for me to 
say so, I came away as soon asI could. The next war 
we have it will happen again unless changes are made. 
13832. What changes can you suggest?—I could sug- 
It is ailtoo small. There might 
be less “red tape” and less nonsense. 
men is taken up by filling up forms. 


13833. Have you no forms to fill up yourself ?—We © 
have a good many. The Cape Government is very bad — 


in “red tape,” but not so bad as the Imperial Army. 

13834. Are not some amount of forms absolutely 
necessary ?/—Yes, you must keep notes and records. 

13835. Besides a general allegation as to “red-tapism ” 
and too many records, what else have you to suggest ?— 
I should say the numbers should be vastly increased, 
and I think the pay of the medical officers ought to be 
better. 


a very good class. 


13837. Are you speaking of the trained ones The 


R.A.M.C. We men in the Cape Mounted Rifles are a 
far superior class. : 

13838. (Mr. Harrison.) Do you pay them better ?— 
They are paid much better; a private gets 5s. a day. 


13829. (President.) Do you know what the R.A.M.C, — 
orderly gets?—I do not know—he gets departmental — 
pay, about 4d. or something. Of course, we have to 


find everything ourselves. 


13840. (Dr, Church.) He has to find his food out of — 


the 5s. a day ?—Yes. 
13841. (President.) It is not, therefore, easy to com- 


pare the two, but you have no doubt that your own men — j 


are better paid ?—I have no doubt whatever. 


13842. What other suggestions could you make?—If © 


the corps was increased it would follow that they would 
have time to get leave to study. Now, they get very 


little leave, and they are constantly in India and © 


abroad. ; 


13843. Those are the suggestions you would make 


with a view to improving matters in view of future wars ? 
—Yes, and allow them to have a large and freer hand as 
regards money in war-time. : 

13844. Do you think they ought to have a freer hand 
with money ?—Yes. 


13845. I hope now we have the chief points you wish j 


to tell us ?~Yes. 


van 


(The witness withdrew.) Ec 


On the afternoon of this day the Commissioners inspected Dr. O’Reilly’s Civil Hospital, and the half of the 


Ath Brigade Field Hospital at Heidelberg. 


Adjourned to Standerton. 





The time of the ~ 


13836. And of the orderlies ?—I do not think they are ~ 
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ON THE ROYAL COMMISSION TRAIN, STANDERTON.,. 


Saturday Morning, 15th September, 1900. 


PRESENT : 
The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). 


Sir Davip RIcHMOND. 
Dr. W. S. CHurRcH. 


| 
| 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. 


Major J. T. TENNANT, Secretary. 


Lieutenant F. G. Lawrence, South Wales Borderers, called; and Examined. 


13846. (President.) Will you tell us what you are doing 
in this country ’—I am doing staff-work out here. 

15847. I do not know whether you remember an inci- 
dent that occurred at Bloemfontein on the 25rd May, when 
some soldiers arrived in a truck and were kept at the 
station a great many hours unattended to?—I cannot re- 
call the actual date, but I know of a good many instances 
like that. 

15848. Would you read the answer to Question 2598*— 
that may refresh your memory. It is in Mr. Guthrie’s 
evidence ?—Yes. (Reads question.) I think I can re- 
member something about that, but, of course, I cannot 
give the date. 

13849. Do you remember an incident of that kind 
occurring /—Yes. 


15850. You were one of the two railway staff officers 
at the station on that day ?—Captain Sutton and myself. 


15851. Will you give us your account of the transaction ? 
—I remember Mr. Murray Guthrie coming up and ask- 
iag whether these men were going to be fetched amway. 
I cannot remember whether we said that we had sent or 
not, but we always did send up to the hospital immediately 
any sick came in. I found them in the truck there, and 
went up and found a stretcher in the station and got the 
men on to the platform into the shade. We got their kit 
and put it alongside of them, and Mrs. Murray Guthrie, 
if I remember rightly, gave them milk and things of that 
ae I know they waited for a very long time in Bloem- 

ontein. 


15852. Do you know how they came to be shunted ?— 
The mail goes at half past eight in the morning, and go 
that we could get to the platform with the ambulances 
the sick were run into the platform after the mail. 
Directly after half past eight we were along there, and 
found these men in the truck, and they were taken out. 


138535. How did they get in there ?—They were brought 
in from the north. All the trains come down the main 
line to that platform, the other platform being one where 
you would have to carry the wounded right over the 
bridge. They were brought into the platform so that 
we got them all into the ambulance easily, without their 
having to go over the bridge. They could walk from the 
train straight into the ambulance without any likelihood 
of getting a jar in any way. I remember their remaining 
there, and Mr. Murray Guthrie helped me to get the men 
out of the truck. I know they were a very long time, 
because I remember him coming and asking me again 
about them, and I told him we had sent up long ago. 

15854. Had you sent up?—Yes, we sent up on that 
‘occasion, and we have always sent up. 


13855. Who did you send to?—We always sent up to 
the P.M.O. there, and very often when we told him it 
was the very first intimation he had of the people coming 
in at all. In very many cases they have not had any 
notice until we sent the telegram up to them. There 
was no notice from the medical officer up the line. 


13856. Did you see Colonel Exham come to the men 
_there?—I could not say for certain that he did come up, 


but I think he did, and I think I saw his_ secretary, Lieut. F. @. 
They always had a great difficulty in Lawrence. 


Captain Tyrrell. 


getting the ambulances together whenever we sent up, 


and even when we were down there waiting for the 15 Sept. 1900. 


sick the ambulances always seemed to be difficult in 
turning up. 

13857. Were there many occasions on which the men 
were kept waiting a long time?—I am sorry to say there 
were a great many. When I have been on night duty, 
certainly some cases came in at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. No notice had been given to anybody that they 
were arriving, and the policeman and I had to do stretcher 
work with only one stretcher, which belonged to the sta- 
tion. J have done it for an hour on end now and then. 
The policeman and I could only take out one case at a 
time,. and those cases lying down we took away first. A 
train of empty trucks used to come in, and we never knew 
whether anyone was im the train or not. I went up and 
down the whole length of the train, and, perhaps, in 
one place you would find them lying down, and in another 
place find them sitting up. One train had between 80 
and 90 cases in it, and we had a tremendous difficulty 
to get them over. I got the guard, one of the shunters, 
and two policemen to help me to get them out of the 
train. 

13858. (Sir David Richmond.) Were there no orderiies 
in the train with them?—I do not remember any orderly 
of any sort coming along. A policeman always came, and 
told me what was on the train, and I went to see what 
sick there were, and we had to search the whole length 
of the train. We took them out, and got them together 
on the platform, and put the bad cases on to the 
stretchers, and brought them right over from the other 
side, because they were on the other side of the station. 
We brought them on to the platform, and put them on 
the seats, and those that were lying down we wrapped 
up in blankets as far as we could. 


15859. (President.) How long did that state of things 
last ?—I shouid say pretty well all the time I was at 
Bloemfontein it was the same. 

13860. How long were you there?—About two and a- 
half months. ’ 


13861. Was not there a telephone at the station ?—A 
telephone was established just before I left. 


13862. Did not that prevent it happening ?—That 
helped us considerably, but even then if we did not get 
the warning from up country we did not know that the 
sick were there, and apparently the medical people did 
not seem to have any notice given them. Very often it 
was the case, that our telegram was the first notice that 
the medical officer had of anybody arriving. Of course 
a lot of these men were put in the train in places where 
there was no railway staff officer to let us know they 
were coming down. They were put in at wayside sta- 
tions, and no one knew they were coming until they 
had arrived. 

13865. Is there any other information you can give us 
which will be useful to our Inquiry ?—Not that I know 
of. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
(The Commissioners then inspected No. 4 Stationary Hospital.) 


Adjourned to Charlestown. 





* Vide Mr. Murray Guthrie’s evidence, page 71. 
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ON THE ROYAL COMMISSION TRAIN, CHARLESTOWN. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS 





Saturday Afternoon, 


15th September 1900. 





PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). 


Sir Davip RicHMOND. 
Dr. W. 8. CHURCH. 


Major F. A. B. Daty, R.A.M.C., called; and Hxamined. 


13364. (President.) You were present at the battle 
of Talana Hill?—Yes. 

13865. Were you left subsequently in charge of the 
dangerously wounded after that battle?—Yes. I was 
deserted by the military authorities without food or 
any rations or any equipment for the care: of the sick. 
The sick were placed in the Swedish Mission buildings 
and on the floor of the Church. I commandeered equip- 
ment, clothing, and food, and on the 24rd October the 
Boer authorities, who had the town previously, broke 
into the hosnital and threatened to shoot our sick as 
they lay in bed. But when they found out that their 
own wounded were treated equally well they gave me 
a pass to secure food supplies for the sick, and in seven 
days I laid in a stock sufficient to feed 200 men for 
six months, which I was allowed to keep when I was 
taken as a prisoner to Pretoria. For the last month 
I was in close arrest and confined in a compound 100 
yards by 80, with an. armed Boer at each corner. Finally, 
myself and the sick were brought to Pretoria, and the 
sick were taken to the Pretoria Railway Station, and I 
and the orderlies were put over the border. The sick 
and wounded were left without any provision, and pro- 


(The witness 
Superintendent Nursing Sister EH. A. Dowss, 


13871. (President.) Were you in Ladysmith during the 
campaign /—Yes. 

13872. Were you at Intombi Hospital at the time 
war was declared ?—No, we did not go there till Decem- 
ber 5th. I was at Ladysmith, and got ready all the 
hospitals there for the battle. 


13873. Where were the wounded first put in?—In the 
Town Hall, the Congregational Church, the Wesleyan 
Chapel, and several big marquees in the market square. 
Besides that there was a volunteer hospital where they 
nursed their own people. 


15874. Were those buildings suitable for the pur- 
pose ?—Yes, except for the places they were in. We 
made simply lovely wards of them. 


13875. In what condition did the men arrive from 
the front ?—We did not get the wounded from Dundee, 
which was the first battle, but on the 21st the men came 
in late in the evening. They were wet, but none of them 
were out very long. Of course many of them were 
badly wounded and many died. Everyone of them was 
dressed with a field dressing when he came in. 


15876. I suppose you were able to put them in the 
hospital clothes?—~Yes. We began about midnight, 
and it went on all the next day. As fast as we could 
we got them into bed. The most urgent cases were 
operated on. 


13877. Did you get them all comfortably in within 
24 hours?—Yes. There was no hitch about that. We 
had plenty of everything. 


13878. Had you sufficient doctors ?—They were very 


hard-worked, but we had only been able to get ready 


a certain amount of operation tables. 


13879. Had you a sufficiency of medical equipment ?— 
Yes, comforts and so forth. There was always beef- 
tea, milk, and evervthing ready outside the door, and 
a fire. I do not think there was a sfint of anything. 
There was plenty of milk and everything else. ~ 

13880. Has that been your experience throughout the 
Natal campaign?—Yes, except during the siege, when 
we could not get plenty, but then we did not expect it. 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. 





Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


vision was made locally by myself and another medical 
officer. 4 
13866. You say you were deserted by the military 
authorities ; by that do you mean the army had to 
march at night to escane the Boers?—Yes, but they did 
not warn me they were going. The next morning they © 
were all gone, and I was left with the sick. : 


: 
13867. (Sir David Richmond.) Had you powers to 
commandeer anything you required ?—Not at that time, — 
until the Boers came in. 

13868. Had you no power to purchase necessities — 
I was under shell fire the whole time. I took the . 
authority on my own shoulders. 


13869. (President.) I suppose you had a certain 
amount of medical stores and drugs?—I was short of 
those things. 


15870. Did you have some?—One pannier, that is 
all. The whole of the things were in the camp, and 
the camp was taken by the enemy. As far as I am 
concerned we did our best for the sick and wounded. and 
that is all I wish to say. 


withdrew.) 


j 
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; 
Army Medical Service, called ; and Examined. 


15881. Of necessity during the siege, or at any rate | 
towards the end, you were very hard driven?—I was 
seriously ill myself about the beginning of the siege, 
and I very nearly died of enteric. I was about the first 
nurse down with it. 


13882. When did you go to Intombi?—On Sunday, 
5th. November. When Joubert’s permission came we 
were in the midst of shells. For a week the chances 
were that we should get hit. 


re, 


15885. You were on a neutral zone, were you not ?— 
Yes, at Intombi. In Ladysmith, from the 31st Octo- 
ber till 6th November, we were actually under shell 
fire, and that was what was so trying to the patients. — 
We did not mind it ourselves as we were much too © 
busy, but it was very dreadful to see them squirming — 
when they heard the shells come near the wards. We — 
took all our sick with us to Intombi after November 5th. — 

5 


14384. Had there been a hospital there before ?—No ; 
is. At first Joubert — 
only gave us 12 hours’ time, from 12 on Saturday night 

to 12 on sunday morning. Then we had it extended 

to midnight on Sunday. All the tents were ready, but — 
of course it took us a little time to make it comfortable. ‘ 
We took our beds, bedsteads, and food. 


3 
13885. How were you able to look after the wounded 
at Intombi?—As long as we only had wounded ck 
: 
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our tents were pitched ready for us. 


looked after them very well indeed, but when the sick 
came in they came in such awful numbers that it was 
difficult to do it. 


13886. Were you able to give them all beds ?—Yes. 
Just at first, up to the end of November or beginning 
of December, we had really no sick. They were all 
wounded, and all comfortably housed in good big mar- 
quees. Then the sicx began to come in at the rate 
of about ten a day, and went on until eighty came in, 
and then we were in a fix for a dav or two, but not 
longer than that. 


13887. Were you able to get food?—Yes. We were 
only badly off until tae bakers established themselves, 
and we had biscuits. 


: MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


13888. Did you have tinned milk ?—Yes. 
13889. Did you have any fresh milk?—The very 


first night we went to camp we had _ some 
fresh milk, and that was enough until the sick 
came in. Then, of course, it would have taken up the 


milk on this side to have given us enough. 


- 13890. Were the sick and wounded as well looked 
after as they could have been under the circumstances? 
—I think so. 


13891. How did the orderlies behave?—Very well. We 
had not our very best orderlies, but we had some; so 
that as long as we did not get too busy we were all 
right. Latterly we took all we could get, the civilians 
from the refugee camp, untrained men, but they were 
‘really very good, and did not mind how much work they 
did. 

13892. Did you find much difference between the un- 
trained and trained men?—Yes. We had convalescent 
patients and civilians from the refugee camp helping 
us. 


18893. Did you find it take much time to get the 
untrained men into training?—We had not a great 
press of untrained men until I was taken ili. They 
got worse and worse as time went on. 


13894. You were nursing in the camp yourself?—Yes, 
the same as anyone else. 


13895. (Sir David Richmond.) How long were you off 
duty ?—From the 16th December until the relie? came 
in. I went down to the coast on the 11th March, and I 
was able then only to sit up. I had been up for a 
fortnight and then I had a relapse. I think I should not 
have been ill so long, but it was so aggravating to find 
oneself laid up just when one was needed most. It 
worried me. 


13896. was there some sergeant there who did not 
behave very wel! and was court-martialled ?—I heard of 
one or two things but they did not come under my 
notice. 


13897. Did they affect the care of the sick and 
wounded ?-—Not the one I know about. It was a matter 
of forgery or something of that kind. He was a man 
who had charge of some things. He was a very good 
fellow really, and I was very much surprised when I 
heard what had happened. 


13898. After the relief came did things improve 
rapidly ?—The first day or two I think people were a bit 
disappointed as the wagons had not come in. When 
they did come in we were all right. I was as pleased as 
anything. Sugar was the thing we had not had for a long 
time, and candles. . 

13899. When you recovered and were able to get to 
work, where did you go?—No. 1 Stationary Hospital. 
I should have been at the hospital at Howick, but I heard 
it was going down, and I did not like the idea of going 
down after working at the front so long, and so I got the 
position at this hospital about the 3rd April. I have been 
with it since, first at Modder Spruit, and then up here. 


13900. Is there anything you wish to observe upon 
with regard to that hospital?—-No. We were crowded 
with the field hospitals emptying into us. 


15901. In what condition did the men come to you 
from the field hospitals?—In khaki. 


15902. Did they seem to be much upset at being so 
long in uniform ?—I do not think that ever entered their 
heads at all. The only thing is sometimes it is difficult 
to get them fitted up with clean shirts. Sometimes we 
had three field hospitals emptying into us in about a 
week. We sent them down as comfortably as we could. 


13903. You do not think, having regard to the circum- 
stances, that there has been any cause of complaint as 
to the way the hospital has been carried on?—I do not 
think so. Speaking personally I should like to have a 
good big show with plenty of clothes, and have undressed 
them, and burnt the others, but that was impossible. 


13904. Did you have a change of hospital clothing for 
every man ?—Not suits of clothes. This is a stationary 
field hospital, which follows up behind the field hospitals. 
Field hospitals empty into us, and we move on when we 

are needed higher up. 


13905. With that exception had you sufficient hospital 
clothing ?—I would not like to say that. 
it as 100 beds, we should have had plenty. 
13906. I mean for the number you have to accommo- 
_date?—Sometimes they were only resting with us for a 
day or two, and we would not change them. Speaking 
as a nurse personally, and loving Tommy as I do, I should 
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If you counted. 
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like to have everything to give him clean, and send him 
off in clean clothes. 


13907. About what proportion of men were you able 
to put into clean clothes ?—About half. It was the difti- 
culty of getting them washed. It is not like a hospital 
where we have the clothes always on charge. We had 
sheets and that sort of thing, and a certain number of 
shirts. If I got 150 men in at night I endeavoured to 
make them clean and tidy, and send them on on the 
morrow. 

15908. How long did they remain with you?—From 
three or four days to three or four weeks. Those who 
remained long were washed and made tidy. 

oe Did you send some off within twenty-four hours ? 
—Yes. 

13910. Did you change those ?—If we could, but some- 
times we had not time. 


13911. Did you always have sufficient drugs ?—Yes, 
except of course during the latter part of the siege. 


13912. Did you always get milk after the siege ?~— 
From the time the siege was raised till the 29th April, I 
was not in the hospital at all ; I was on sick leave myself. 
When I got to Modder Spruit we had a certain amount 
of fresh milk, and the last time I was with this hospital 
we had plenty of fresh milk. I have seen a letter in the 
paper lately which has annoyed me very much ; it is evi- 
dently from someone writing about a particular bit of 
the hospital, but it looks as though it were a letter from 
a stationary hospital, including the whole thing. It 
stated that sheets and pillows were unknown, and also 
new milk. That could not apply to the hospital, because 
they have always had beds and sheets, and pillows, but 
it might apply to a little bit. When we overflowed the 
men who were the least ill, or not ill at all, would have 
pillows with blankets and stretchers, which I consider no 
hardship, and they would not be allowed to use the fresh 
milk we were using for the sick. I fancy the letter was 
written by an amateur nurse. I have some untrained 
nurses as assistants, and probably I put one of them to 
look after these men who were not ill. The funny thing 
is that the person complaining has written, perhaps, a 
letter to her people, and likes to make out that she is 
having hardships—and things that would not strike a 
military nurse strike her. 


14915. She expects to have everything perfect ?—Yes. 
The men would have three or four blankets, three in 
summer, and a pillow. I have thad to sleep on them 
myself. I should not think it was any hardship, and I 
do not think it is a hardship for the men. 


13914. Not a hardship for a military hospital ?—Not for 
any man fairly well. Many of our patients are men who 
would not be in hospital at home. If a man had a bad 
finger or a bad foot he would not be in hospital at all in 
civil life. 

13915. People do not often understand that, that in a 
military hospital you get a great proportion of men who 
are not sick?—No. They are not fit to march, perhaps, 
having a bad in-growing toenail, or a bad hand from 
holding their rifle. To those men it was no hardship to 
have blankets on a stretcher. 


13916. Do you think there were any serious cases which 
did not have a bed since the siege ?—I think not, because 
when we found a man was more ill than he seemed when 
he was brought in, we took him away and put him to 
bed. If he came in to-night, and we were told it was not 
a serlous case, but he developed fever in the night, we 
put him to bed at once. 


15917. During the siege were you able to get beds at 
Intombi?—Yes. Some part was straw, but they were 
beds, and very comfortable, much more comfortable than 
those I have now. 


15918. Is there anything else you think you ought to 
call our attention to ?—No. 


13919. Except those complaints you have referred to 
in the newspaper have you any other complaints ?—No, 
not about the hospital. 

13920. (Sir David Richmond.) Have the soldiers ever 
compiained to you?’—I’ have had fifteen years service, 
and was a nurse long before then, and I have been nursing 
Tommy ever since. I know that some will always 
grumble. 

13921. We know the regular grumbler, but have you 


* hail. a- legitimate complaint?—No, not made to me. I 


have said to men, “T am sorry, I have not a bed to put 
you in,” and they have said, “ All right, Sister, we have 
had a very fine and comfortable stretcher, and we are all 
right.” That is generally the answer they make. If a 
man is ill we try to put him to bed and make him 
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comfortable. [I think a lot of harm has been 
done by people not understanding the men. 


Some well-meaning person might say, “Poor chap, 
I wish I could put you to bed.” The man is up walking 
all day. He says, “Sister thinks I should have a bed.” 
I say, “ You have a nice stretcher ; what is wrong with 
you?” He says, “Nothing, but Sister thinks I should 
have a bed.” She thought it was hard lines that he was 
not put to bed, but if he is up all day it is not a hard- 
ship to have a good stretcher and plenty of blankets at 
night. Tommy does not think it is a hardship unless 
he is spoken to in that way. Everybody understands we 
did our level best to make them comfortable, and men, 
nurses, and everybody thought so. 


13922. Is there anything else you have to tell us that 
would be useful to us?—I do not think so. 


13923. Did you have many civil surgeons?—Yes, a 
great many. 

13924. How did they seem to get on with the R.A.M.C. 
officers 7—As far as I saw them, very well. 

12925. Was there any friction?—No, it never struck 
me there was any friction. Of course, I was very busy 
the whole time. 

13926. Would you be likely to have heard if there had 
been ?—Yes, but it never struck me. They were nearly 
all civilian surgeons, except the chief and perhaps one 
other. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


13927. Were the hospitals well managed?—Yes. I 


have thought many times about it, and I think we could — 


not have done any more. There are some things we would 
rather not have happened, but they did not seem to us. 
things we could help under the circumstances. 

14928. Nothing very great or serious?—No, nothing 
that strikes me just now. 

13929. Did you always have sufficient bed-pans for the 
enterics?—I think at one time we were very short of 
bed-pans. We bought up everything they had in Lady- 
smith, but I do not think it was so much enterics that. 
required bed-pans. 

13930. Did the enterics take the diarrhoea form or the 
opposite ’—The bad cases did not ‘begin until after I was. 
sick, and I think they were very often complicated. with 
dysentery. They did take that form, I think, ‘but some- 
times it was difficult to say. 

13931. Did a great many of them not take that form? 
—I would not like to answer that, because I was ill at 
the worst part of the time. I have nursed through the 
fever years ago before out here. 

13952. It is not generally, I think, accompanied by 
diarrhoea?—No; the thing that bothered us was the 
dysentery. Things that would do for an ordimary ward 
full of enterics was not nearly sufficient for a ward full. 
of dysentery. We got everything ito be had in Lady- 
smith—all the shops were turned out, and we took every- 
thing in that way. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


A Starr Sercnanr of the R.A.M.C., called ; and Examined. 


15933. (President.) Will you tell your own story in your 
own way ?—I arrived in this country with a field hospital 
on the 27th or 28th October. I was in Intombi during the 
whole of the siege, and did duty throughout the siege. 
Ouz hospital was equipped for 100 beds, but it increased 
until we were ready to take in 350, though I think we 
never reached that number. The trained attendants 
were not increased during the period, but decreased by 
more than half. The whole of the non-commissioned 
officers belonging to the hospital have [been sick, with the 
exception of two, and have been in hospital, and several 
of them have ‘been inyalided since. Although the want of 
skilled nurses was great, crderlies to about one-fifth of 
the original number were employed as officers’ servants 
during a great deal of the period, and some the while 
of the period. Owing to the want of sufficient nurses or 
assistants in my hospital I was invariably employed ina 
double or triple capacity. One man committed suicide 
in my own hospital, and in another hospital next to 
mine a man in his delirium wandered out and was found 
two or three days afterwards drowned in the Intombi. 
The suicide case occurred through the man smothering 
himself in the bottom of the latrine; I assisted to take 
him out. 


15934. Was he out of his mind?—I want to tell the 
truth. He belonged to the regiment, and was admitted 
to our hospital by the morning train. We only got the 
sick once a day. He was admitted to our convalescent 
wards, and ‘being there was not specially looked after at 
night, and in the morning he was found at the bottom of 
a newly-dug latrine. But he had only been in our hos- 
pital less than 24 hours. 

19935. What was the date of this ?—February. 

13936. What place ?—In Intombi. 


15937. (Sir David Richmond.) Did he cut his throat? 
—He attempted to cut his throat first, but he did not 
draw blood. We made a post-mortem and found he died 
of suffocation. 


15938. You do not think it could have been accidental ? 
—I do not think it was possible, 

14939. Your point is that owing to insufficient nurses 
at night the man in delirium was able to escape?—I do 
He was able to leave the 
hospital and was away some hours. He had been dead 
some hours whem he was found. There was no proper 
examination on his admission to see what state he was 
in, Although patients died of gangrene and want of stimu- 


lants and nourishment, I will mention the things that 
remained in store after the relief: A dozen of cham- 
pagne, quarts or pints, I cannot tell; about 16 bottles 
of wine, brandy, and whisky, and a quantity of gin ; two 
tins of jam; 28lbs. of oatmeal. Those were kepi in a 
private place by the Medical Officer himself, although 
they hhad been given as presents. 


13940. Is your point that these ought to have been 
used during the siege?—Undoubtedly that is my point. | 


We got a daily ration there for the sick as well as for 
every other person. 


13941. Do you think they might not have known how 
long the siege was going to last ?—Pogsibly. We drew a 
certain amount every day. At the finish there were about 
four medical comfort panniers brought out from England 
which were practically intact. It was not skown in the 
monthly returns for the corps, as it should have been, 
that the first-class orderlies were employed at all as 
servants. In the public papers there is something about 
robbery of stores from hospitals. 

13942. Are you speaking of the sergeant that was pro- 
secuted ?—No ; I am speaking of something of my own 
knowledge. 
knowledge from any hiospital, but I was present when 
stores, such as milk, were sold to the refugees. Milk 
was sold at 8s. a dozen at the beginning of the siege by 
the A.S.C. Discomfort and annoyance was caused, and 


the ward-master taken away from his legitimate duties — 


on several occasions for the purpose of inspecting and 


checking stores, examining patients, tents, and blankets 


—the greatest rot in the world. I myself was reported 


sick on the 2nd May. I had been previously under — 


treatment, but not in hospital. I saw the P.M.O., and 


he said in the presence of others, including privates, that — 
I was full of drink, and all I had had was two tins of 


fish that morning. 

13943. Had you taken anything to drink ?—Certainly 
not, because it was impossible to get it, fon one reason, 
in the places out of bounds. 


13944. A single case like that is not an important matter _ 


to us unless you have something general to say ?—A man 
feels it very much. 
treated—No, 1 Stationary Hospital. 


15945. Were there any complaints ?—I just wanted to — 
say from my own knowledge of the corps that nobody — 
If I were © 


with experience would have a complaint. 
serving for 50 years more I never would again complain. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


[The Commissioners then inspected No. 1 Stationary Hospital. ] 


Adjourned to Newcastle. 
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No robbery of the stores took place to my — 


I was in the hospital and well — 
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EVIDENCE. 


STATION. 





Saturday Evening, 15th September 1900. 





PRESENT : 


Sir Davip RicHMmonp. 


| 


Dr. W. 8S. Crurcu. 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 


Major Brazrpr-CreaGu, called; and Examined. 


15946. (Professor Cunningham.) I believe you are in 
charge of this ambulance train?—Yes; No. 1A Ambu- 
lance Train. 
13947. Where are you bound for ?—We have come from 
Johannesberg, and are on our way to Durban. 
15948. How long have you been running this train ?— 
Eleven months. 


13949. How many patients have you on board ?—At 
present we are carrying eight officers and seventy-five non- 
commissioned officers and men. 


15950. Can ‘hee tell us how many patients you have 
carried altogether ?—During the eleven months the train 
has been running it has travelled 26,164 miles, and we 


have carried 537 officers and 9,875 non-commissioners and 
men, 14 sick nursing sisters (after the relief of Intombi), 
and 47 natives. 


16951. Of what does your staff consist ?—During the 
whole time the staff has consisted of myself, one sergeant, 
two orderlies of the Leicester Regiment, two civilians 
belonging to the Uitlander Corps, and trained by myself, 
one pack-store orderly of the 5th Lancers, and one native 
Portuguese cook. 


15952. Have you no nursing sisters?—No; we have 
no nursing sisters, as the visiting has to be done by the 
medical officers and orderlies from the footboard of the 
train. 


[An inspection of the train was then made by the Commissioners.] 


Adjourned until to-morrow. 





THIRTIETH DAY. 





ON THE ROYAL COMMISSION TRAIN, NEWCASTLE. 





Sunday, 16th September, 1900. 





PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. Lory Justice Romer (President). 


Sir Davrp RicHMOND. 
Dr. W.S. CHuRcH. 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FREDERICK Harrison. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretuwry. 


Colonel Gattwny, Principal Medical Officer, Natal Army, called; and Hxamined 


13953. (President.) I think you have some information 
to give us with regard to the medical arrangements in 
Natal?—Yes. A large army had to be landed in Natal 
in November; it came with field hospitals and bearer 
companies complete. There were no line of communica- 
tion hospitals except the Stationary Hospital at Pieter- 
maritzberg of 250 beds, and a very inadequate staff. 
Therefore, we had practically a big apex and no base. 
Sir Redvers Buller arrived, and said he required 800 
yacant beds, and gave me a free hand. The trained staff 
of this ‘hospital was improvised from the field ‘hospital, 
that is, from the bearer companies, their place being 
filled up by troops at the base waiting to get into Lady- 
smith, and also local doctors, nurses, and refugees from 
the Transvaal. Owing to the extremely difficult nature 
of the ground, [I proposed the formation of a corps of 
bearers. Roughly speaking, we had 1,400 Europeans. 
Those were also refugees from the Transvaal, and they 
were employed to work from the firing line to the field 
hospitals, coming under fire; and also about 800 Indian 
coolies-these were employed out of fire; that was @ 
special condition that they should be kept out of fire 
working from the field hospitals to rail-end. By assist- 
ance of this specially raised corps and the bearer com- 
panies, I was able at Colenso to remove from the field 800 
wounded before dark, on tao ambulance trains for the 
Severely wounded, and special. trains for the slightly 
wounded. The whole of the wounded were accommodated 
at Hstcourt and Pietermaritaberg in 48 hours. On the 
10th January the Army moved towards Spearman’s, and 
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with it No. 4 Stationary Hospital. This is the hospital 
that Treves was with. This hospital was a specially im- 
provised hospital, and I call it a Mobile General Hos- 
pital. Large transport had to be provided—17 wagons ; 
that meant carrying a great deal of extra gear. We carried 
nurses ‘with us, which I think is the first time it has been 
done in war—not quite into the field, but very near it. 
We brought extra beds for serious cases, and also at the 
Advance Depdét there were medical stores. To this hos- 
pital we transferred all the wounded from Spion Kop and 
Vaal Krantz, all serious cases ‘being hand-carried. The 
evacuation to the line of communication hospitals and 
ambulance trains was carried out from this hospital to 
Frere by ambulances, ox-wagons, and hand-carriage. 
No. 4 General Hospital had in the meantime arrived in 
Natal, and was established at Mooi River. On the return 
of the Army, on the 10th February, from Spearman’s we 
had 2,500 sick and wounded in hospital. On the 
14th February the Army started the final advance from 
Chieveley for the final operations for the relief of Lady- 
smith. There was fourteen days’ fighting. There were 
1,500 wounded and 500 sick, bringing the total sick list of 
the relieving force to 4,500, which we were just able to 
accommodate in the line of communication hospitals and 
hospital ships. On reaching Ladysmith, we found 2,000 
sick, and the staff of the R.A.M.C. and the Ladysmith 
garrison were practically used up. The evacuatien from 
Ladysmith was extremely urgent, and this was the next 
task which was taken in hand. In order to do this, we 
had to evacuate our line of communication hospitals to 
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ships. The relieving army which went to. Ladysmith 
had, therefore, to depend on their field hospitals while I 
was carrying out the medical relief of Ladysmith, which 
was accomplished as regards Intombi, and ail ue seriously 
ill cases between the 17th and 26th March. No. 7 General 
Hospital arrived, and was established at Estcourt, and 
that with No. 4 General Hospital at Mooi River, was 
increased up to 920 beds each. A stationary and field 
hospital was moved up beyond Ladysmith to accommodate 
some bad cases in the field hospitals with the relieving 
army. Two divisional hospitals were supplied with 
stretchers and extra gear to accommodate 200 sick each, 
and by this means we practically had on the lines of com- 
munication just then, say, 7,000 beds, 1,200 at Pieter- 
maritzberg, 920 at Mooi River, 920 at Estcourt, 1,000 at 
the Convent Hospital, Estcourt, 500 at Chieveley, 500 at 
Frere—this was the hospital which was moved up—and 
the two divisional field hospitals, 400. Transports and 
the formation of additional hospital ships enabled me to 
carry out over-sea evacuations and relieve pressure. In 
addition a hospital had to be improvised in Ladysmith 
itself in the Tin Camp ; that was to take the sick of the 
garrison that remained near it, and who poured into 
hospital, This was a hospital of 1,000 lbeds. Hospital 
ships which were started on the 2nd December, owing to 
want of personnel, had grown to six in number on the 
3lst March. They were specially fitted up in Durban, 
and had developed into a fortnightly service to England, 
which is still maintained. The hospital ships were not 
sufficient for the total evacuations, and transports were 
algo necessary for slighter cases. The Natal Volunteer 
Ambulance Corps. was disbanded on the relief of Lady- 
smith. This was the Velunteer Ambulance Corps that 
did all the hand-carrying work, and they were organised 
by combatant officers. They were disbanded, and I sub- 
sequently made an Imperial Bearer Company of 600 
under R.A.M.C. officers, and put 100 men to each bearer 
company. In order to set free fighting troops temporarily 
employed in line of communication hospitals, I started an 
Imperial Corps for duty in hospitals. All those arrange- 
ments were possible only ‘because of the absolute support 
of General Buller, who allowed the Medical Department 
a free hand, and said that no expense ‘was to be spared. 
Throughout the campaign no difficulties existed as 


regarded medical transport, the mecessary wagons, 
water-carts, etc., being allocated and never re- 
moved unless the hospitals became stationary for 


a time, and the transport was not required. Per 
contra, return empty supply wagons were in- 
variably at my disposal. The Director of Supplies pro- 
vided every requisite in connection with medical com- 
forts to render them independent as a temporary measure. 
The Commanding Officer of the Natal Army was only 
grieved when I accepted volunteer aid assistance with- 
out applying to him. The Officer Commanding Royal 
Engineers afforded every assistance in regard to the 
taking over of permanent buildings in connection with 
the line of communication hospitals. The facilities 
afforded ‘by the Natal Government in forwarding medical 
and surgical stores and the running of ambulance trains 
materially contributed to the success of the medical 
arrangements, and also the Public Works Department in 
providing native labour for sanitary purposes and 
hospitals. I have no fault to find with the existing system 
of medical organisation. It is founded on experience, and 
with only the initial accommodation of 1,700 beds I was 
able to produce 5,060 beds on shore, and 1,606 on hospital 
ships. [am not in favour of any policy which by the pro- 
vision of separate transport, etc., tends to relieve General 
Officers Commanding of the responsibility for their 
medical arrangements, which is as essential to their per- 
manent success as supplies and ammunition. As regards 
“red tape,’ no large organisation can carry on for long 
without it, but so little essential is it that for three 
months, during the fighting at the beginning of the war, 
TI carried on practically no office except my telegraph 
book. This allowed freedom of movement and constant 
supervision of the links of a complicated chain. Hospitals 
are not cverburdened with clerical work inside the Depart- 
ment. But the natural anxiety of the public for news 
of relatives and of the army for information about their 
men, put a heavy, and I am afraid, unavoidable burden 
on all hospitals. In connection with sanitation, I may 
say that this is a matter which in war, at the best, can 
only be met by co-operation of staff , and especially the 
panera commanding officer and the regimental medical 
officer. 


13954. Have many complaiats come to you as P.M.O. 
as to the working of the hospitals here ’—Very few. 

13955. What were the complaints which did reach vou 
—of a general nature, or anything else 2—T have had four 
éomplaints from England—direct complaints as regards 
tho treatment of officers going home. For instance, 
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Lieutenant Bond got a fracture of the thigh at Lady- 
smith. He was kept at Intombi Hospital. The father 
came out, aud wanted particularly to go home with his 
son. I would not allow him to go in a hospital ship. I 
said I would send Lieutenant Bond home in a hospital 
ship, but I could not send the father home in it, because 
I could not spare the room. Eventually he went home in 
another ship, and then made a complaint about the 
doctors, nurses, and all that sort of thing. The nurse 
was a very good nurse, and the doctor was an excellent 
doctor. But the poor boy was extremely iritable, and the 
father was extremely uritable, and he said the nurses 
were bad and the doctors were bad. 


13956. What were the other cases similar to that 2— 
There was young Jelf, who committed suicide on board 
going home; his father wanted to know about that. He 
wanted to know what precautions were taken here. We 
told him what precautions we took. We explained that 
we sent home special attendants with the patients, and 
all that kind of thing, and took ail the necessary pre- 
cautions laid down by regulation ; in fact, they are very 
strictly laid down, and we took all the precautions. But 
when the ship left here, of course, we had not R.A.M.C. 
officers to go home with people. I think it is a very 
important thing that an R.A.M.C. officer should be on 
the ship going home, because he knows the regulations, 
and he is accustomed to deal with a complex thing like a 
hospital ship. At first I had to run the whole of my 
hospital ships with a civil staff, and I must say that they 
were run very well, but when I get an opportunity, I 
put in an R.A.M.C. officer—more especially invalid 
officers at Ladysmith. 


. 
13957. Save complaints of that nature, you have not . 
had complaints ?—Very few. 


13958. Nothing that you think it is necessary to call 
our attention to ?—I have had no direct complaints, There 
have been general complaints in the paper, but I do not 
think there is any ground for them. Major Reed has 
shown me a letter which says, “There are tremendous 
accumulations of stores at Durban.” I do not think this 
man has ever been out of Durban, He thinks the accumu- 
lation of stores should be at the apex, and not at the base. 
I say that the accumulation of stores at the base is a very 
good thing, ‘because it shows there is plenty of them. 
Another thing it shows is that probably they are drawing | 
fresh supphes of food—troops with fresh supplies, not on | 
tinned food—which is a very good thing with an army. 
Another point he makes is this: he talks about a con- — 
valescent depdt. Mr. Lees Knowles also spoke about a 
convalescent depét. We had about 5,500 in hospital at 
one time ,and they wanted me to start a convalescent 
depot. I said, ‘Certainly, but how do you propose to 
do it?” It was the civil population who wanted me to do 
it, and they said they would form 40 beds, and would 
give me a house furnished, but that I must staff it. I 
said, “ Certainly not, I cannot staff a convalescent depdt, 
and I will tell you why. I have not sufficient staff to run — 
my own serious cases, and I want all the staff I can get. 
If you, the civil people of this country, will give me an 
extra staff, I will take them to look after cases that 
require looking after.” Then I said, “I will suggest that — 
you should farm out your convalescents ; send them to — 
farms, distribute them all over the country, and I will 
pay the farmers for doing it.” That was done, and we 
paid the farmer 4s, a day for men, and 6s. a day for 
officers and nurses. Then there is another point about 
this convalescent depét. When the desperate fighting 
was finished and Ladysmith was relieved, it became a — 
very important thing to have a large convalescent depot— ~ 
a large convalescent depdt of 50 officers and 1,500 men. 
The other one was 40 beds, and 40 beds with 6,000 men, 
in hospital is no good. Therefore, I had to form a con- — 
valescent depdt, and this was done by the assistance of © 
the General Officer Commanding the Line of Communi-— 
cations, who gave me every facility. He appointed a 
commandant, he appointed special cooks, and they had a — 
free hand as regards rationing them. They had por- 
ridge, bacon, jam, and every extra that was necessary 
for the convalescent depédt. Yet this is the attack that 
is made in this particular about that convalescent depot. — 
This maa did not know the existence of this convalescent 
depét, but it is a convalescent depdt of 50 officers and 
1,500 men. I am sure that particular man has never 
left Durban. 


13959. Is that Mr. Edmonds ?—Yes. 


13960. Did you get from England all the necessaries 
for your work ?—As regards equipment, a great deal of 
it came from England, a great deal was locally purchased. — 

13961. You were able to acquire enough either from — 
England or by purchase ?—Yes. 

13962. You were somewhat under-staffed, were you 
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not ?—That is the principal point; we were very much 
under-staffed. 

15965. Both in doctors and wrderlies ?—Doctors and 
orderlies ; and, therefore, I had to get local doctors, and 
raised this irregular corps. 

15964. How did you find your civil doctors worked with 
the R.A.M.C. officers ?—Very smoothly indeed. There 
were a few exceptions. At a mixed show of that kind 
there is a good deal of tact required, but, on the whole, I 
think they worked very smoothly and very well. 


15965. I suppose the staff of the R.A.M.C. in times of 
peace is not adequate for such a war as this ?—No, not in 
any way. 

13966. And that no doubf of necessity caused your 
staff here to be below its proper strength ?~Yes. 


13967. Have you any suggestion to offer as to the 
means by which that could ibe remedied in future wars ?— 
The R.A.M.C. is under-manned by both officers and men, 
and should be increased up to about 1,200 officers and 
about 4,000 warrant officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men. I should abolish retired-pay ‘billets at home— 
that is, retired officers occupying military stations at 
home. This means the reduction of foreign service a great 
deal. Many of the officers who retire at the end of 20 
years are discontented on account of arduous foreign ser- 
vice, etc., and are centres of disaffection in districts at 
home, and thus prevent doctors joining the Army, while 
it makes their position more secure, and is economical 
to the State. 

13968. In your opinion there is a difficulty in getting 
good men to join the Army ?—Great difficulty. By an in- 
crease of officers the question of leave and study-leave is 
solved. Then with regard to officers being attached to 
regiments, their moves would not be so frequent, and the 
regiments would get to know them. But it would be 
fatal to gazette young officers to regiments, because they 
would jose all touch with their profession at the early 
stages of life. I think that is a very important point. 
Then I would say that home medical appointments, civil 
appointments, colonial, and foreign oflice appointments 
should be given to R.A.M.C. officers over the three years’ 
service. This means emulation, free seconding, and a 
reserve. That gives outlet, and prevents dead level. I 
would say, abolish entrance examination, and let every 
fellow join on probation. Many men of experience in 
practice would join the Army but for the examination 
and going to school again—that is, when they are strug- 
gling in the first three or four years. They will not go 
back and read to get in the Army. It is a very difficult 
examination. 

13969. You would rely on their medical qualifications ? 
—Entirely, and by personal interview. I think that is 
very impértant. Then there is the other point on the 

question of pay. Indian pay should be increased for lower 
ranks ; and, if necessary, there should be an increase of 
pay allround. But I do not know whether that will be 
done. 

13970. Have you any suggestion to make as to how you 
would increase the trained orderlies, and try to have a 
reserve of trained orderlies?—I think if you increased 
the R.A.M.C. you would have an enormous number of 
trained orderlies ; I think you would have sufficient if you 
increased the number of our R.A.M.C. There are at pre- 
sent not sufficient of them. I would like to mention a 
point about nurses. There is a great deal of criticism 
about nurses. You will hear a lot of civil surgeons say- 
ing, “Oh, there are not nearly sufficient nurses.” Of 
course, in the Army, until very recently, we had very 
few nurses. Then, of course, there is a mean in every- 
thing, and there are some places where nurses cannot go. 
For instance, a nurse can never go into a Soudan cam- 
paign, where we are liable to attack, and most of our 
campaigns are like that. If we are campaigning in 
civilised country I think nurses can go, and I think they 
are extremely useful. Treves said one nurse was worth 
20 men; but that is rather an exaggeration. 


13971. You think in certain campaigns, at any rate like 
this, more nurses can be employed usefully in stationary 
hospitals and ‘base hospitals ?—There is an enormous 
quantity employed. I have enormous quantities. I think 
I have enough nurses. In fact, I have so many nurses 
now that when the stress is low they are shouting to me 
to take away the nurses, when previously they were 
shouting to me for nurses. 

13972. You have not suffered in Natal from want of 
nurses ?—No. I will putin the following statements ; (a) a 
statement showing the personnel of hospital and bearer 
companies and hospitals ships in Natal ; (b) the number of 
deaths, and the numbers remaining in the various hos- 
pitals in Natal on the 8th June, 1900; and (c) on Friday 
last, the 14th September, 190Q; and (d) the number of 
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invalids sent to England weekly from Natal. Then I 

will put in also (e) the Colonial and local aids, together 

with the number of Indian bearers employed in Natal. 

I should like to say that there are more stretchers in 

ee Natal Army than there have ever been in an Army 
efore. 


Vide Appendiz—Gallwey 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
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15973. (Dr. Church.) With regard to hospital ships, 


some of which we have seen and admired, one witness sug- 
gested that if ships of another class, which he called 
“G” ships, had been taken, they could have been taken 
into Port Elizabeth and Kast London 7—My hospital ships 
were only for Natal. They were not for the other side. 
The “Trojan” and the “Spartan” were two ships built 
in England. They only go six knots. They are very small, 
and only carry 100 patients, and there iis great waste of 
staff. The bigger a ship, the better for a hospital ship, 
because you economise the staif. In fact, the “Trojan” 
and the “Spartan” were no good to me. I had to start 
the hospital ships in order to make a base, ‘because I had 
no base hospital. That was the point, and I started them 
in the first instance only to accommodate sick at Durban, 
and not to go away. Eventually Captain Holland; who 
constructed all those ships, said to me, “Now you have 
four hospital ships, ask General Buller to give you two 
more, and we nwill have a fortnightly service of hospital 
ships, which has never existed before.” I asked General 
Buller, and he said certainly; so we have a fortnightly 
service of hospital ships, and that relieves us tre- 
mendously, because we have that staff, and we have no 
trouble about it. 


13974. The point of the witness who was before us 
was that if what he called the “G” ships had been 
taken they were better than the P. and O. boats which 
were taken?—I think the “Nubia,” the “Servia,’” the 
“Oreana,” and the “Avoca” would be—they are 5,000 
or 6,000 tons. I do not know the “G” ships. 


13975. (President.) I gather from what you say that 
in considering the taking of smaller ships, which are 
able to go into smaller ‘harbours like Port Elizabeth, 
over the bar, as against bigger ships which have to stay 
outside, you have to bear in mind the question of the 
accommodation of the two?—yYes. 


13976. And that it is a waste of strength to take 
small ships?—Yes, a waste of strength. The ac- 
commodation is not nearly so good. The ships are 
not so airy, nor so steady, and they are not suitable. 
Another point is that all the hospital ships were built 
for Durban, and they came into Durban and the trains 
went within ten yards of them. 


13977. You realised in the campaign that owing to 
the nature of the country you would have to have 
bearer ambulances, and that wheeled ambulances would 
be impracticable?—Yes. The bearer companies some- 
times could not get within four miles of the army. 
Besides that it was a very important thing to carry the 
men. I was at the Atbara with the Egyptian Army 
and we had 5,000 men carrying about 300, four hundred 
miles back from the river. I saw it was the only means 
of carrying badly wounded cases, and that is what gave 
me the tip about starting the corps of bearers. 


13978. I think you also devised fhe new form of 
ambulance carrier ?—Yes. 


15979. And those have proved extremely useful not 
only in hospital camps, but also in getting men from 
the trains to the hospital?—Yes. All the line of com- 
munication hospitals here now are next to the railways 
and next water. They are the two things you must 
have when you have a convoy of 100 men going into 
an ambulance train, or going to the hospital, and of 
course it is great economy to have wheeled carriage—it 
relieves the orderlies. Carrying a man from here to 
the hospital is nearly a day’s work in a climate like 
this ; it knocks the orderlies up. 

15980. Do you not think those wheeled stretchers 
would be available under most circumstances ?—Not in 
the field. 


13981. Not in the field, but in other cases ; we have 
seen nothing like them on the other side?—We have 
about 100 of them here. I generally put down twenty 
to each general hospital. They cost £14 apiece, so 
that it is a biggish item. 

13982. Then with regard to the stretchers themselves, 
vour stretchers are not quite the same pattern as many 
we have seen; they are a good deal lighter for one 
thing ?—We have three or four patterns here. 

13983. The old Army pattern appears to me to be 
unnecessarily clumsy ?—They have to be very strong. 
Of course, in a campaign like this you want any amount 
of stretchers, and I ordered stretchers galore. The 
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Ordnance Department said, “You are ordering a tre- 
mendous number of stretchers.” I said, “I cannot have 
too many; I want them in all the hospitals and par- 
ticularly on the field. If you take a man into a tent 
with a broken leg on a stretcher, you have to pull it 
from under him. I used to telegraph to the Ordnance 
and say, “I want 500 more stretchers.” They said, 
“this is an enormous demand.” JI said, ‘I cannot help 
it; I want them.” 

13984. You got them supplied to you?—Oh, yes, 
always. The hooded stretcher is a difficult thing io 
carry on certain campaigns. It will not last for a 
week—the hood will be gone. 

13985. I am very hazy still about transport, and I 
should like you to clear it up. What I gather is that 
the ordinary transport that you require was attached 
to your hospitals here, and was never removed from 
them ?—That is so. 

13936. Excepting when you said you did not want 
it?—Yes. But the same transport came back again. 
I said to the Director of Transport, “I know from the 
plans that these hospitals are going to be there for a 
time ; I do not want that transport used for supplies.” 
We all played up to each other in that way. 


13987. That is not the usual arrangement, is it?—I 
think it is. For instance, in the Egyptian Army the 
idea was to have a Director of Transports and a Director 
of Supplies. The Director of Supplies in the British 
Army has got all the transport as a rule. They took 
it away from him on the other side, and made a Direc- 
tor of Transports; but that means that the A.S.C. had 
to demand on the Director of Transport just the same 
as a regiment. or a hospital, or a battery of artillery, 
or anythine else does, and he distributed the transport. 
They were divorced on the other side. They tried to 
run it in that way, but eventually they had to go back 
to the decentralisation. 


13988. We have heard that on the advance to Bloem- 
fontein the transport attached to each hospital was not 
interfered with?—No. 

13989. Really this transport question which has 
figured very largely on the other side is rather a matter 
of detail between the commanding officers ?—Yes, it is 
a matter for the general. The general provided trans- 
port sufficient for all the units here, and gave all the 
medical units transport, and he never took it away. 


13990. (President.) Putting it shortly, the field hos- 
pitals do get their own transport if their transport is 
not taken away from them?—Yes. 


13991. Although the A.S.C. look after them ?—Yes. 
My experience of a general is this. If he wants to push 
on he will leave his hospital behind him, because 
there is no immediate necessity for it, and he wants to 
take food and ammunition. The hospital must come 
up as best it can. You cannot do anything else ; you 
must beat the enemy first ; that is the important thing. 


13992. (Dr. Church.) What do you include in your 
transport on this side?—A field hospital, four ox- 
wagons, a mule-cart, and two water carts—that is the 
regulation. 


13993. I have noticed since I have been on this side 
that the hospitals seem to provide their own bread ?— 
Oh, no. 

13994. There are bakeries attached ?—No, that is done 
to a special case by a special officer. I know the officer 
to whom you are referring. He is a very enthusiastic 
hard-working officer, and he has his own bakery, and 
he has his own butchery, and he milks his own cows, 
and all that sort of thing. But you will not find that 
anywhere else, and it cannot be worked because the 
staff of the hospital have quite enough to do without 
fetching their own supplies. 


15995. On this side, as on the other, things have all 
to come from the A.S.C. ?~Yes. 


_ 15996. (President.) You have never been cut down 
in your regulation equipment or transport?—No. In 
fact, whenever I wanted extra, as for instance, in en- 
larging the divisional hospitals, I used to send a tele- 
gram to the Commanding Officer of Ordnance to send up 
1,000 stretchers, and so many beds. He would put them 
into a wagon, and would telegraph the number of the 
wagon. I telegraphed to the officer in charge telling him 
the number. TI did a lot of that because it was a very 
rapid way of supplying things. I telegraphed direct to 
the Ordnance to seid me the number of the truck, and 
then I telegraphed to the officer commanding the hos- 
pital. I said, “Truck so-and-so, 100 stretchers, 50 
beds, 500 blankets will arrive so-and-so.” 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


13997. (Dr. Church.) What is your opinion with re- 
gard to the supply of some change of hospital clothin, 
at the field hospitals in the field?—I think the field 
hospitals in the field might begin with 100 suits of 
clothing. 


te. ———— 


13998. I wanted to know whether in your opinion it : 


was nossible for a field hospital to carry with it a cer- 
tain number. of course only a limited number, of sheets 


4 


and light clothing—the regulation hospital clothing, — 
so that when a man has to have his breeches — 


cut off to get at his wounds there should be 
something to clothe him with?—That could easily be 


arranged. It means extra transport, but I think it 


could be arranged. 


13999. Do you think that that extra amount of trans- 
port would be ordinarily ,a difficulty?—No, I do not 
think it would. 


14000. (President.) Of course. the general would have 
to determine whether he could afford any extra trans- 
port?—Yes. As a matter of fact there have been enor- 
mous quantities of clothing sent into the Army. Men 


come down irom the front now with enormous kits, — 


things which have been sent, and which they have had 
to carry with them. 

14001. (Dr. Church.) I think you have had some scien- 
tific work done under Dr. Pritchard and Major H. H. 
Johnson ?/—Yes. 

14002. With regard to Widal’s test do you find that 
a large percentage of cases put down as simpie con- 
tinued fever are really typhoid?—The surgeons do that 


very well indeed. Of course it is a disputed point | 


whether Widal’s test is useful or not, but it can be 


used in base hospitals and has been used in base 
hospitals, and I am in correspondence now with the 


Government here. There is a local laboratory nere 
where I propose sending serum to be tested. 


14003. You were not acquainted with the arrangements 


which had been made before you were here with regard to — 
hospital stores ?—Oh, yes, I made myself acquainted with — 


that. 

14004. Was there a proportionate number of hospital 
stores at Ladysmith ?—The Indian Hospitals came in fully 
equipped. ei 

14005. There had been a large quantity of military 
stores collected at Ladysmith as a central station before 
the war; had there been any corresponding supply of 


medical stores ?—I do not think there was a large quantity — 


of medical stores, but there was a considerable quantity. 


14006. Have you any reason to think there was incom- 
petence among a considerable number of R.A.M.C 
doctors?—I do not think so. I might tell you a story 
about that. I was going down with the Quarter-Master 
from here to Ladysmith. He had just been promoted 
Quarter-Master. 
service. 
civil doctor ””—he did not know who I was—“ or by an 
Army doctor?” He said, “Well, the Army doctor draws 


his pay, and he does not take so much trouble about you ; — 


and, in fact, it is not necessary for him to please his 


patients, and we like to be pleased.” That is the real 


thing. 


He was a sergeant-major of ten years’ 
I said, “Do you like being attended to by a 


14007. Did you find any cases of gross incompetency ? | 


—No. 
14008. Have any complaints been made to you of the 
brutality of the medical orderlies?—No, I have never 


heard any. I will tell you what the effect has been; the 


accusation against the orderlies of brutality made in the 
papers has had a most serious effect in hospitals. They 
say they will advise their comrades never 
R.A.M.C.—that they are a hated crew. That is what 
they say, and they are very irritable about it. 


to go into the — 


14009. (President.) You think these charges are nob — 


only untrue, but have done considerable mischief ?—Con- 
siderable mischief. 


14010. (Dr. Church.) Do you think it would be better _ 


if you could recruit your R.A.M.C. from a higher class of 


men, with somewhat higher pay than the average soldier ? | 


—I do not think so. 
men in to commence with. Our sergeants and quarter- 
masters are, of course, raised from the ranks, and our first- 
class staff sergeants and second-class staff sergeants will 
compare with any men in the Army—and they are raised 


T do not think you would get the — 


from orderlies. You avould only get a particular class of — 


the population to join to do this nursing duty, no matter 


how high you pay them. Certain men will.never do — 


nursing duty. 


14011. (Sir David Richmond.) Robbed of all this detail 
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which you have given us, do you think the British soldier 
has had as much attention, care, and nursing as it was 
possible to give him in the campaign ?—I think so. 

14012. Do you think he has had much more than in any 
former campaign in your experience ?—Certainly. 

14015. In your opinion you would not improve the class 
of orderly by giving him larger pay ?—No, certainly not. 

14014. My experience of men is that bigger pay attracts 
men to any profession, I do not care what it is ?—I do not 
think you would here. 

14015. Have you had any complaints from patients of 
orderlies ?—No. 

14016. (Professor Cunningham.) I thing you men- 
tioned you knew one or two cases where there was friction 
between the R.A.M.C. officers and civil surgeons ?—One 
or two, I think. 


14017. I wished to ask you if you thought that friction 
had in any way impaired the medical work carried out by 
these men?—I do not think it did. 

14018. If it did not impair the medical work, I do not 


_ think we need go further into it, but, if it did, it would 


be well if you told us how and where this friction arose ? 
—I will give you a case in point. Civil Surgeon Kay was 
hauled over the coals for ordering too much fluid for the 
patients, and ordering liquor for the orderlies. He was 
brought ‘before the P.M.O. of the hospital. He was very 
much hurt about it, and he resigned at once. When he 
resigned, he wrote, and said he had the power of the 
Press, and that he would show up everything. I hope he 


- will show up everything. 


14019. Is that the only case you know ?—That was the 
only one. I think myself that in connection with dieting 
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and all that kind of thing, of course, the R.A.M.C. officer 
understands it, and the civil surgeon does not. I think 
I know something about enteric fever, because I have 
treated a tremendous lot of cases myself, and I am very 
) ‘ can only give enteric 
patients a certain amount of fluid. If you give the six 
pints of fluid in the day you will kill your patients. I do 
not believe in enteric patients having more than three 
pints a day, or four pints at the outside. But you would 
see several pints on the diet sheet, and it was very diffi- 
cult to control the enormous expenditure of extras ordered 
by the civil surgeons. Sometimes, of course, an R.A.M.C. 
officer orders too much stimulants. 


14020. (Dr. Church.) In the administration of these 
military hospitals, do you think it is disadvantageous if 
you have to add too large a number of civil surgeons on 
the personnel who are not acquainted in any way with the 
ordinary military routine ?—Certainly. . 


14021. Therefore, the idea that a military hospital can 
be denuded of a large proportion of its R.A.M.C. men, 
who will be replaced by civil surgeons, is not to he advan- 
tage of the hospital generally ?—It is not to the advan- 
tage of the hospital or the Army. 


14022. (Mr. Harrison.) In referring to Mr. Edmonds’s 
letter about the convalescent hospital he desired to be 
established, you mention that Mr. Lees Knowles, M.P., 
has written ?—Yes. 


14025. Do you think he was aware that you had already 
established that large hospital which you described ?— 
No. But I will tell you what he was doing, he was pub- 
lishing a letter which had been written six months before. 
He.is only quoting from another letter. 


withdrew.) 


Major-General WoLrn Murray, called ; and Examined. 


14024. (President.) Have you considered what informa- 
tion you can give us which would be useful to our In- 


quiry from the experience gained by you in your work /— 


Yes, I thought of mentioning one or two points more or 
less introductory to the Commission coming to Natal. I 
thought I ought to point out rather the difficulties under 
which we have laboured in Natal from the medical point 
of view. What strikes me most forcibly is that we started 
the campaign in Natal with quite an insufficient medical 
personnel. Karly in October we had in Natal, roughly 
speaking, somewhere about 1,200 troops, and there was 
no general hospital with these troops. As you know, a 
contingent was sent from India to Natal of some 5,000 
men. I suppose the remaining 5,000 men were in the 
country at the time ; but with the contingent that came 
from India no general hospital was sent, that is to say, 


_ the hospitals which were to accompany these troops in 


the field were provided by India, and India provided that 
contingent complete, but no general hospital--no hospital 
which has to remain behind, and take the sick from the 
troops in the field. I donot know why that was; that is 
not my business; but at all events none came. I came 
with the Indian troops, and practically when we arrived 
here the only means of providing for the sick who were 
to come down from the field army was by the extension of 
the medical personnel which existed in time of peace in 
the country. I think that the effect of that was seen in 
two directions. I think first of all, though, of course, I 
cannot speak personally as to this, the effect was seen 
to a certain extent at Ladysmith. As TI understand, the 
whcle of the methcd of the treatment of the sick and so 
forth in Ladysmith itself had to be improvised from these 
field hospitals that accompanied the troops, so that one 
result, I take it, of the insufficiency of personnel was that 
it affected the treatment of the sick in Ladysmith. As 
to that I have no personal experience. _ 

Then there was the effect, of course, upon the line 
of communications. When Ladysmith was cut off, and 
the troops came pouring into the country, we found 
ourselves towards the end of November with hospital 
accommodation at Ladysmith for about 650 sick. There 
was a possibility of extending that accommodation to 
perhaps twice that number. Colonel Gallwey, the 
P.M.O., Natal, put it to me in rather a terse way, when 
he said in one of the papers I have here, “Plenty of 
gear, but little personnel.” We were able to expand 
our accommodation fairly well by various means, taking 
in, as I say, double that number of sick; but we were 
short of personnel. In fact, reckoning the general hos- 
pital of 520 beds to require what is Iaid down for it, 
viz., 21 officers and 145 of other ranks, we had not ialf 


that number. It was possible to improvise to this ex- 
tent ; that we could obtain the services of civil doctors 
to replace the medical officers, and we could supply 
a certain number of civilian nurses, all of which we did. 
But it was the want of trained medical orderlies and the 
other personnel of the field hospital that hampered us so 
much. We found that towards the end of November we 
were getting something like 25,000 troops into 
the country with this very insufficient medical 
personnel to look after their wants. By doubling 
our accommodation we saw then that we should 
be able to accommodate somewhere between 1,000 
and 1,200 sick. That was merely 5 per cent. 
of the troops who were then in the country, roughly 
speaking. Ag one could fairly well foresee, that was 
quite an insufficient proportion. Afterwards the sick 
went up to something like at least 10 per cent. of the 
force, and there was, of course, the possibility at any 
time, as we thought then, that Ladysmith would open 
and we should be flooded with sick from them. ‘So that 
we were very badly off for personnel. We asked at that 
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time for a general hospital to be sent from the Cape, but - 


we did not get a general hospital into this country until 
the Ist January. I have not the dates on which the 
others arrived, but I could easily obtain them. __ 

My view of the case is this: that we were struggling for 
a long time to keep up with this state of arrears that we 
started the campaign with. I think one may account 
for that to a certain extent by saying that events developed 
in a way that was never anticipated, and the campaign 
here, I think, was carried on on a much larger scale 
than anybody thought would be the case when they first 
started. I think we started at first short-handed, and 
through making a bad start it was a very very long time 
before we really could catch up. Of course, this caused 
the personnel to be worked at a very great strain, as one 
may naturally understand, and it is possible on that 
account things may not have worked as smoothly as they 
might otherwise have done. But everyone worked their 
very best, and I think I am not speaking too highly of 
the energies with which the medical officers coped with 
this difficulty. I also think that sufficient credit cannot 
be given to the great powers of organisation and adminis- 
tration they developed under these circumstances. I have 
heard it said there may have been a want of readiness to 
accept responsibility but all I can say is my experience 
is just the reverse. 


14025. In your capacity here, would complaints as to 
the way in which the sick and wounded were looked after 
come before you ?—Yes. 
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14026. Have you had what appeared to be well-founded 
complaints made to you as to the care of the sick and 
wounded in Natal?—No; I may say practically I have 
had no complaints. 


14027. (Dr. Church.) Do you think the Indian contin- 


‘ (The witness withdrew.) 
[On this day the Commissioners inspected No. 14 General Hospital.] 


Adjourned to Ladysmith. 
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’ from I do not say. I think if India had been asked to 


gent should have brought a hospital with them from India,. 
and not have one from England ’—They should have beem 
here before they did come. Where they should come- 


send a general hospital they would have done so, but I do- 
not think they were asked. 





Monday Morning, 17th September, 1900. 
ON THE ROYAL COMMISSION TRAIN, LADYSMITH. 


PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). 


Sir Davip RicHMOND. 
Dr. W. 8. CHURCH. 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Mrs. Mary HxuizasetH Broce, called; and Examined. 


14028. (President.) You are the wife of Major David 
Bruce /—Yes. 


14029. Were you here before the siege began ?—Yes ; 
we came here in the February before the siege. 

1440. Did you see anything of the hospital work 
here before the siege began?—No. We got the wounded 
in from EHland’s Laagte, if that might be called part of 
the giege. 

14031. How did they strike you as being attended 
to?—Splendidly ; they could not have been better 
looked after. 

14032. After the siege commenced, had you at first 
the sick and wounded in the town?—Yes ; but com- 
paratively speaking there were no sick, only wounded. 


14033. Before you went to Intombi, were they well 
attended and cared for ?—Yes. 


14034. Was there any want of necessaries ?—No. 


14035. Can you tell us how the wounded and the 
sick, when they began to pour in, were looked after 
in Intombi?—They were looked after as well as they 
possibly could be, but they were short of orderlies 
when the sick began to come in, and we had to get 
civilian orderlies. Before that there were plenty. 
There 
were three R.A.M.C. doctors, and the others were 
civilians. 

14056. Did you notice anything to complain of in the 
way in which the sick and sous were looked after 
there?—No, not in the way they were looked after. 
There was a difficulty in getting the tents. The sick 


came down first, and the tents which had been ordered 
had not been sent on. 
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14037. Was there any want of necessaries ?—Towards- — 


the end. Of course it is so difficult to say, because 
things were so splendidly managed during the four 
months’ siege. The food lasted so well that it is very 


difficult to say whether you were short of things or 


not. 


14038. Were the sick and wounded fairly well looked’ 
after all through the siege?—Yes. The orderlies worked’ 


splendidly. The R.A.M.C. orderlies worked every 
other night all through the four months. There were 
only six Sisters left at the end fit to work. Two of 
the Sisters had to be sent away for drunkenness during’ 
the siege. They must have taken the drink of the 
patients, because there was none to be had for any- 
body else. Otherwise they behaved splendidly, and 
one was a very good worker» 


14039. Have you anything else to tell us about the: 
sick and wounded?—No; except that everything was 
done that possibly could be done for them from 


beginning to end. The Imperial Tight Horse 
men complained a great deal because they did 
not like being put in the same place as the 


Tommies. A great many of them were very 
rich men and wanted to be put in with the officers. 
They made a fuss and said their things were stolen. 
But- we had an enquiry and it was all cleared up: 
Those complaints were all I heard, and they were not 
made in the hospital. I helped in the operating room, 
taking notes, &c. z 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Archdeacon Bazxsr, called; and Examined. 


14040. (President.) Have you noticed anything that 
you think ought to be called to our attention in 
respect to the treatment of the sick and wounded 
during the siege ?—No. 

14041. Did you notice any deficiencies in things 
that struck you might be a subject for blame?—No. I 
have nothing but praise to bestow upon the medical 
men and the management generally during the whole 
of the siege and since. I have been out at the camp 
as acting chaplain, although I did not fill that post 
during the siege. I saw nothing at all to blame. The 
medical men and the nurses did their work most 
satisfactorily. I do not think anything could have 
been added to it to make it more perfect. They did 
their very utmost in every’ way. Before the siege, 
when this was the garrison town, I think the want 
of sanitary precautions was very serious. I think a 
great deal of the sickness which occurred here was due 
entirely to want of sanitary precautions. but that was 
before the investment of Ladysmith. 


14042. (Sir David Richmond.) Who was in charge of 
the town at that time?—I am not referring to the 
town, but to the camp itself, 2 miles out of town. 
It was in a most insanitary condition. This was long 


before the invasion—when the soldiers came up here 
first. 


14043. (President.) Were all the soldiers in one 


camp then?—Yes. It has nothing to do with the siege 
or the campaign: it was long before that. 


14044. (Professor Cunningham.) Did it affect the care 
of the sick and wounded later on ?—Yes. 


14045. Was.it the direct cause of the enteric and 
sickness 7—Yes. 


14046. (President.) Is it still used as a camp /—Yes. 


14047. How are the sanitary arrangements now ?— 
They are very much improved. First of all, the drain- 
age went right through the married quarters to no- 
where, ending on a surface which could not take it all 
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in, a shale formation. The prevailing winds brought 
the smell right through the camp again, and then after 
a day or two the wind would bring it back again, 
and so the microbes of germs and disease were simply 
carried backwards and forwards. 


14048. When was that altered?—It was altered when 
General Goodenough came up. 


_ 14049. What date was that?—Before the war. 
now the drainage system is very imperfect. 


14050. Was there a sanitary officer for the camp ?— 
I do not know. Ladysmith has a bad name in con- 
wequence of the enteric here, but I look upon the 
town. as one of the healthiest places in South Africa. 
I have been in touch with it ever since the year 1853, 
when I came out. I came up here in 1856 and was here 
for four years. I came back again, and have been here 
since 1887, so that I know a good deal about it. Our 
normal death-rate is from 8 to 15 per 1,000 per annum, 
and I do not think you will beat that in many places. 
At the camp, however, there were a creat many more 
‘deaths: there must have been between 25 and 30, 
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mostly of enteric fever. 
not perfect. The feces were not buried as they ought 
to have been, and I think it was a great deal owin 
to that that the enteric fever is due. 
ill: he does not wish to go into the hospital, and 
for a week or perhaps ten days he uses these buckets 
with enteric fever upon him. The other soldiers 
follow him, and so the disease is spread. 


14051. (President.) You are not speaking of the hos- 
pital arrangements ?—No, the garrison. 


14052. (Dr. Church.) It is not a fact that the per- 


centage of attacks of enteric fever in the civil popula- 
tion here is always higher than in most of the other 
towns?—No, it is rather the reverse. We scarcely 
knew what enteric fever was in the town before the 
soldiers came here. 


14055. How many years ago is that?—They only 
came in 1897, I believe. 


14054. And up till then ?—We scarcely knew what it 
was. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Major T. Daty, R.A.M.C., called; and Examined. 


14055. (President.) Were you for some time in charge 
-of the field hospital of the 12th Brigade?—Yes. I did 
not march into Bloemfontein with the whole hospital, 
but only half, called the detached half of the 12th 
Brigade Fieid Hospital. I left Norval’s Pont on the 
‘21st March, and marched to Bloemfontein, where we 
arrived on the evening of the 4th April. On the 6th 
April I relieved the 18th Brigade Field Hospital and 
took over the patients. Major Hamilton took over the 
charge of the hospital from me on the 4th May. Major 
Hamilton moved from Norval’s Pont with the other 
half of the field hospital on the drd May, and assumed 
charge of the whole hospital. 

14056. Did you still stop at the hospital after that? 
—Yes, until May 21st, when I marched away in 
charge of the whole hospital to Winberg. 

14057. Have you heard that observations have been 
made as to the way in which that hospital was con- 
ducted while it was at Bloemfontein?—Yes. Mr. Bur- 
dett-Coutts has complained, I believe, of the over- 
crowding of the tents, especially with enteric cases. 
I never had more than four bad enteric cases in any 
tent. I always took the greatest care to separate the 
‘bad cases*from the convalescent cases, We always had 
an ample supply of milk and medical comforts of all 
sorts. All our bad enteric cases never had less than 
2 pints of fresh milk a day, supplemented by con- 
densed milk. Very often bad enteric patients had 
3 pints of fresh milk as well as beef-tea. We were 
never short of brandy, port wine, or any other stimu- 
dants the medical officer might prescribe. 


14058. Were all your tents bell-tents?—No; when 
I arrived at Bloemfontein I had 49 bell-tents and one 
qaarquee. 

14059. Did you get the marquee there ?—I had it my- 
self; it was a bearer company marquee, an operating tent 
which I used for bad enteric cases. Later on in April I 
obtained more marquees from the Ordnance Department. 


14060. What is the highest number of patients you had 
at one time in your hospital?—On the d0th Apyil I had 
321 patients. 

14061. What would that give per tent on an average? 
—I could accommodate all the enteric cases four in a tent 
and not above six of other cases in the remaining tents. 


14062. What was the greatest number you ever had in 
a bell-tent?—There may have been seven in one or two 
tents, but certainly there were not seven in all the tents. 
Six was the average, and perhaps for a few hours when the 
sick came in late at night there might be a few with 
‘seven cases in them. 

14063. Would those be bad cases ?—No. 

14064. It was said that there was no selection of the 
‘bad cases from the others?—That I utterly deny. It 
‘was my own special care, as the one thing I was anxious 
to avoid was to have bad cases with convalescents or trivial 
‘cases. 

14065. (Dr. Church.) Could you tell us how many of 
these 521 were enterics?—On the 29th April I had 312 
eases, and I had 121 enterics amongst them. 

14066. Do you know what number of stretchers you 
had ?—TI had 46 stretchers in use. 


14067. And the probability is that most of those would 


‘be used for the enteérics ?—All for the enterics. 


use The vast 

majority of the 121 enteric cases were mild or convales- 

cents, on solid diet, and only waiting for an opportunity 

as down to Norval’s Pont Convalescent Hospi- 
al, 


14068. What was the number of the staff under you at 
that field hospital ?—Two officers besides myself. 


14069. And orderlies ?—I had 15 men belonging to the 
hospital, 11 men from the bearer company, 10 men from 
the Cape Bearer Company, all trained orderlies, and in 
addition I had 12 regimental orderlies, who worked under 
the supervision of my own trained men, 48 altogether. 


14070. (President.) What was the practice in thig bri- 
gade as to passing men out of hospital +The P.M.O. 
of the brigade visited the hospital every day and ascer- 
tained how many bad cases I had, and every two or three 
days, sometimes every day, I got rid of my worst cases 
to hospitals in the town. 

14071. What was the longest time a bad case of en- 
teric would be kept in the bell-tents of your field hospi- 
tal?—It depended on the circumstances. If a man had 
become bad, perhaps two days—sometimes only a few 
hours. 

14072. Not more than two days ?—No. 

14073. Had you any change of clothing for them ?— 
Every man who came into my hospital always had a 
change of clothing; besides the shirt he had on him he 
had another shirt. I always got that. 

14074. You could not change his khaki?—No, but in 
addition to his own regimental shirt and socks and vest 
and cardigan jacket, I had some Red Cross Society 
clothes, and all my worst cases got pyjamas, shirts, 
socks, and other clothing. 

14075. (Dr. Church.) So that the statement that you 
had 496 patients, most of them enterics, is not correct ?— 
I do not think that refers to the time I was in charge of 
the hospital. That must have been under the charge of 
Major Hamilton. He assumed charge of the hospital on 
May 4th. 

14076. Was the greatest pressure in May?—Yes. I 
understand he had a very large number of cases after 1 
left him. 

14077. What Mr. Burdett-Coutts describes in his letter 
is the condition on the 28th April?—On the 28th April I 
had only 299 patients in hospital. 

14078. (President.) More than a fortnight later he 
speaks of another visit?—I had probably left then. 

14079. (Professor Cunningham.) Is it at all likely that 
the staff would be reduced to 25 ?—I think it is extremely 
unlikely. 

14080. Would it be possible do you think ?—TI do not 
think the medical officer in charge of a field hospital 
would allow his staff to be reduced. 

14081. Do you know where Major Hamilton is?—He is 
now at Winberg, in the Orange River Colony. 


uli (President.) Did you see Mr. Burdett-Coutts? 
—Yes. 


14083. Did you speak to him ?—Yes. 


14084. Did he make any complaint to you?—None 
whatever. 


14085. I asked Mr. Burdett-Coutts “Did you complain 
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with respect to these matters referred to in your letter” ; 
and he says “ They both agreed that the conditions were 
extremely painful.” Did you tell him the conditions 
were extremely painful?—I did not use those words. 

14086. Did you say anything to that effect ?—I cannot 
answer that. I should not think so. It may have been 
in answer to a remark of his ; he may have said that it was 
very sad to see so many enteric cases on the ground, and 
I probably may have said yes. 

14087. (Dr. |Church.) Have you got the, number of 
deaths which occurred in the field hospital ?—The number 
of deaths in my field hospital while I was in charge of 
it was under 4 per cent., that is up to the 4th May. 

14088. (President.) That is the total mortality ?—That 
is the number of deaths that occurred in the hospital. 
All this time my bad cases were going to the town 
hospitals. 

14089. (Dr. Church.) Were those deaths in your hospi- 
tal enterics or wounded ?—Chiefly enterics. I had no 
wounded in the hospital at that time, but there were 
a few cases of dysentery. 

14090. Had you any difficulty in getting blankets to 
keep them warm ?—None whatever. Every man who 
came into a hospital had his own two blankets, his 
great coat, and waterproof sheet. 

14091. (President.) Did any of the men not have a 
waterproof sheet?—None, and in addition to that I 
always had a store by me to give to any man who might 
require them. 

14092. (Dr. Church.) Were you at Bloemfontein dur- 
ing those very wet days ?—Yes. 

14093. Were your tents muddy inside?—I utterly 
deny that; not one tent was muddy. There were two 


tents at the bottom of the line damp next morning. 


14094. Where about was the 12th Brigade Hospital ? 
It was on the right 
going out towards Fisher’s farm. The regiments came 
first and the hospital was the last. It was on very good 
ground. We had three very wet days soon after going 
to Bloemfontein, and the tents were absolutely as dry 
as abone. Two tents at the end of the third day at the 
bottom of the line were damp, and I removed the 
patients from them, but they were not wet. 


14095. (President.) Dr. Church asked Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, “ You think then that many of those men who 
had typhoid fever in those camps passed through their 
whole course in the bell-tents?” and Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts said yes. Was that correct ?—No, I do not think 
SO. 


14096. Are you positive?—There might have been a 
few mild cases ; I cannot utterly contradict it. 


14097. In the bell-tents ?—No, in the marquees. 


14098. My question was, in the bell-tents. Did any 
single case of typhoid fever pass throught its whole 
a in the bell-tents?—It is very difficult to answer 
that. 


14099. (Professor Cunningham.) Did any fever cases die 
in a bell-tent ?—Yes, one man died in a bell-tent, I think 
that 1s the case Mr. Burdett-Coutts referred to. A man 
had enteric fever apparently mild, and was doing well 
when suddenly he got perforation and died within a few 
hours. Mr. Burdett-Coutts referred to that, and said 
this dying man was rubbing shoulders with a convales- 
cent man. That I deny. There were three other men 
all on stretchers. This man was just as comfortable in 
that tent as he would have been in another, and I did 
not remove him. There were three other cases soinc 
through the ordinary course of enteric fever in the tent. 
I. remember Mr. Burdett-Coutts looking into this par- 
ticular tent. He noticed the man was looking very ill, 
and asked what it was and I told him. 

14100. That was the only man that died in a bell- 
tent?—Yes. Directly my cases began to get bad, and 
T had no opportunity of getting them to the town hos- 
pitals, they were put in marquees, where there were 
always special orderlies. 

14101. (President.) How many were with the dying 
man in the tent ?—Three others, a 

14102. (Professor Cunningham.) The point I wanted 
to ask was, do you think it would be advisable to move 
a# man with perforation 2—Most distinctly not. 

14103. You took that into consideration ?—Yes, it 
would be harmful. : 

14104. (Dr. Church.) Had many 


of your m } 
you sent them to the town hospi y. sae 


tals, ‘bed-sores ?—None. 


ON SOUTH 
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14105. Had any of them been lying for any length of 
time in their own feeces?—It never occurred. I spent. 
all my day and a great part of the night visiting all the: 
cases. J was never out of the lines. I always took great 
care that the men were perfectly clean. 


14106. Did you have any cases of men escaping from 
the tents in delirium ’—One man escaped into the town. 
I think Mr. Burdett-Coutts says in his evidence it was. 
ot frequent occurrence, ‘but I think not more than two 
cases were found leaving the tents, and one man escaped. 
He got into the town and was caught by the police and. 
taken into one of the town hospitals. The other two. 
were caught by the orderly on duty. 


14107. (Sir David Richmond.) Is it true what Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts says, that cases lay for a couple of weeks. 
in their khaki clothes without any change ?—No. 


14108. Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s answer to the question is : 
“I know of cases where they had lain for a couple of 
weeks in them (that is their clothes) unchanged—enteric: 
cases” ?—They had the same clothes, but they were 
taken on and off. The mild cases of enteric fever were 
washed. I should not say they had lain in the field hos— 
pital for a couple of weeks. There were very few cases— 
I think none of enteric fever—kept in the hospital for 
a couple of weeks. 

14109. You say this is not correct?—I do not think 
it is correct. 


14110. “They had no change of clothing of any 
kind” ?—That is certainly not true. Shirts and vests. 
were changed, and all the cases that required them had 
pyjamas. 

14111. (Mr. 
washed ?—Yes, frequently, by the orderlies. 


14112. (President.) In the bell-tents Yes. 


14113. Had you sufficient orderlies while you were — 
there to do that ?—Yes. It was very hard work for the — 


orderlies, but they managed it. 


14114. (Professor Cunningham.) Were a large pro- 
portion of the patients able to wash themselves ?—Yes ; 


Harrison.) Were all the patients. 


fam referring to patients who could not wash themselves. — 


and required to be washed by orderlies. The vast 
majority of the men in hospital were able to look after 
themselves to a certain. extent. 


14115. (President.) Have you anything more to tell — 


us ?—I have told you about the superabundance of milk 
that we had. All the time I was in Bloemféntein our 


bad enteric cases had at least two pints of fresh milk a — 
We had always plenty of beef. | 


day, sometimes more. 
tea. 

14116. (Professor Cunningham.) How much milk did 
you allow a patient ?—Three pints a day at least. We 
had always plenty of brandy, whisky, and port wine, 
ana only for about three days were we short of calf’s 
foot jelly, which the mem were very fond of. I think 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts makes a remark in his evidence about 
ten patients in a bell-tent, but that never happened in 
the hospital. 


14117. (Dr. Church.) That might have been under 


Major Hamilton ?—Yes. 


14118. I suppose you did not make application for any 
beds or more stretchers ?—I asked for more stretchers, 
but the Ordnance could not give them. After Lord 


Roberts made his advance from Bloemfontein there was 


a great demand for stretchers from the field hospitals and. 
the bearer companies at the front. 


14119. Did you get any beds ?—No; they were no use 
in the field hospital, because I could only have put two 
in each tent. ; 

14120. But you had two marquees ?—I had an opera- 
ting tent, which is a marquee, in which I was able to. 
put ten enteric cases. Then I had two very much larger 


marquees later on which held twelve each. That gaye — 


the orderlies plenty of room to get between the patients 
and do everything necessary for the nursing. 


14121. Had you any mattresses ?—No. 


14122. Did it occur to you that you might have got bags — 


and filled them with hay or grass and used them as mat- 
tresses ?—No; I do not think it would have been an 
advantage. Bags filled with hay and straw would get very 
dirty after a time, and probably smell offensively. The 
patients could be kept cleaner and better with their 
blankets under them on the stretchers. T am absolutely 


certain there was not a person in my field hospital that 


had a bed-sore. 


14125. Was it Major Hamilton or you that told Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts of a man wandering in delirium ?—It 
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was not me. He says in his evidence that patients 
were moved from the 12th Brigade Field Hospital in 
ox-wagons to hospitals in the town. That never occurred 
in Bloemfontein while I was in charge of the hospital. 
Perhaps it was in his letter. 


14124. Do you remember four of your patients being 
sent up to the Portland Hospital.in a dying condition ?— 
I am absolutely sure not. It did not occur in my time. 
Major Hamilton left Bloemfontein about eight or nine 
days after I left, and he evacuated his patients into a 
general hospital. 


14125. Were your trained orderlies removed after you 
left?—I took my orderlies with me when I left on the 
2lst May. ‘The quarter-master was left, and Captain 
Clarke and three orderl'es. I do not know what arrange- 
ments were made for the nursing of the sick after I left. 


14126. (President.) Were the men able to get their 
food, such as it was. regularly ?—Yes. 


14127. Aré you sure about that ?—I am positive. 
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14128. Did the men get their medicine regularly ?— 
Yes. 


14129. Did you have sufficient orderlies and convales- 
cents to look after the men fairly well ?—Very well. 


14130. Was it possible for a man to have gone unvisited 
or unattended to for any length of time ?—Quite impos- 
sible. I inspected the ward-books of the medical officers 
every day before they went to the surgery. We began 
visiting our patients at 9, and, as a rule, it took us until 
half past 1 or 2tofinish them. That was done twice a day. 


14131. (Dr. Church.) Were your subordinates R.A.M.C. 
men or civil surgeons ?—I had one civil surgeon and one 
R.A.M.C. 


1412-3. Do you remember their names ?—The civil sur- 
geon was Mr. Ricketts and the R.A.M.C. Lieutenant 
Ash, who was with me most of the time. I had another 
whose name I forget. Mr. Ricketts is with me in the 
field hospital now with General Clements, and Lieute- 
nant Ash is in medical charge of the Worcester Regi- 
ment, which is at present part of the brigade. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
Adjourned to Estcourt. 
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Dr. W. S. CourcH. 


Dr. D. J, CUNNINGHAM. 


Major J. T. Tennanv, Secretary. 


Father Wii1i14m p’Arcy Fortis, called ; and Examined. 


14134, (President.) In your capacity as priest did you 
visit the hospital at Estcourt?—I did, the Convent Hos- 
pital. I visited all the hospitals. At one time they were 
under my charge, because I was Acting Chaplain not 
only for Estcourt, ‘but for Mooi River, the School Hos- 
pital, Frere Hospital, and Chieveley. 

14135. I believe a certain lady has made some general 
complaints about the Convent Hospital, has she not ?— 
Not about the hospit&l, but about the major in charge. 
She objected to being debarred from entering the hos- 
pital, but I know that he acted under orders from his 
superior officer. 


14136. There was some reason for her being excluded, 
was there not /—Yes ; there was a very good reason. 


14137. Can*you tell me how that officer discharged his 
duties in that hospital ?—He discharged his duties to the 
satisfaction of everyone immediately connected with him. 


14138. How were the sick and wounded looked after in 
that hospital?—It was a surprise to me that they were 
able to cope with the sudden rush that was made upon 
the hospital at the time. 

14139. Where did the rush come from ?—In the first 
place there was the disaster on the armoured train. The 

rush was quite unexpected. Then there was the battle 
known as the battle of Willow Grange. 


14140. Was that the cause of a great many wounded 
coming here?—Yes. The first day we had about seventy, 
and that without being prepared, not knowing whether 
there would ibe a battle or not; in fact, it was quite 
unexpected. 

14141. Were there many sick in the thospital ?—Yes, 
there were. A number of sick came in afterwards. 

14142. Was the hospital able to cope with the number ? 
—Yes. There was not merely the Convent Hospital, but 
there was the School Hospital also, which was a sort of 
hospital of ease for the other. 

14143. Was that equally well conducted ?—Yes, it was 
very well conducted. They were not so well off for appti- 
ances; but I think all the patcents were fairly com- 
fortable. I heard no complaint. 

14144. I presume you visited the sick every day ?—Yes, 
every day. 
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14145. You therefore had an opportunity of seeing 
whether there was any cause of complaint /—Certainly. 


14146. If the men had any complaints to make do you 
think they would have told you ?—Yes. 
afterwards when I saw them in Lady Sykes’s book. 

14147. Did you yourself see any cause of complaint in 
these hospitals ?—No, I did not. 

14148. Did you hear of any complaints from the 
patients ?—Not any serious complaints. 

14149. Do you think they were looked after in every 
respect /—I am sure of it. 


14150. Do you think there were any deficiencies in the 
management or in the nursing?—With regard to the 
management, perhaps for a day or two at the beginning 
some of the men received rations who ought not—men 
who should have had invalid food. That happened for a. 
day or two, but I really do not think it could be avoided. 
Even with the greatest foresight, I do not see how it. 
could have been helped, because this hospital was sprung 
upon them. 

14151. Are you aware of any other deficiencies 7—I do 
not remember any. 


14152. Is there anything else you wish tu tell us?—I 
have seen all the hospitals. I am no novice with regard 
to hospital ‘business. Having been connected with 
medical institutions for over thirty years, I am con- 
sequently competent to judge. I have seen the hospital 
at Mooi River, the two hospitals here—the School Hos- 
pital and the Convent Hospital, and this hospital. Th‘s. 
hosptal is as near perfection ag it can possibly be. 

14155. Did the orderhes do their work zealously and 
well?—Yes. I often said to the Sisters that it was sur- 
prising to see how well the men did considering they had 
not been accustomed to the work. We were obliged to 
take anyone we could get.. The volunteers princ‘pally 
came from the Rand, many of them being respectable 
men and holding good positions there. They fell to the 
work and did admirably. From a technical point of view 
I daresay they were not quite up to the mark, but they 
acted under the orderlies and did admirably. 

14154, (Sir David Richmond.) Their hearts were in 
the work ?—Yes. I often told the Sisters they were to 
be congratulated in having such men to help them. 
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14155. (Professor Cunningham.) What was the propor- 
tion of trained to untrained orderlies 7—I do not suppose 
there were more than half a dozen trained orderlies’ at 
that time. 

14156. (President.) The rest were volunteers ?—Yes, 
the rest were volunteers. The trained men were more 
than thoroughly up to their work, and with the aid ot 
the trained nurses they did capitally ; in fact, except from 
a delirious man, I have not heard a complaint, and of 
course that was all imagination. 

14157. (Professor Cunningham.) Are you fully con- 
vinced that the want of trained orderlies did not in any 
way lead to suffering ?—It did not lead to any suffering 
in this hospital. However, to be just, I think there 
was one man in one hospital who did cause unnecessary 
suffering by his blundering. 
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14158. (President.) Was he a surgeon?—No, he was 


not a suygeon; he was an orderly. So far as I can 





remember he wasone of those who were taken prisoners — 


at Dundee, and were afterwards sent down to act as 
orderkes without any training. 


14159. Was he got rid of soon?—I did not make any 
complaint of him at the time. After a very short time, 
J think, all those men were replaced by the R.A.M.C. 


14160. (Professor Cunningham.) Was it want of apti- 
tude, or was he coarse and brutal ?—The poor fellow did 
his best ; he was not unkind ; but I saw it was not proper 
treatment for a sick man. 


14161. (President.) Do you think that substantially 
Lady Sykes’s complaints were groundless /—Yés. 


(The witness withdrew.) _ 


Sergeant WickersHam, R.A.M.C., called; and EKxamined. 


14162. (President.) In what capacity did you attend 
the Convent Hospital?—I was sergeant-in-charge of 
the hospital ; I was the senior non-commissioned officer. 

14163. From what time ?~From the 4th of November 
till the 23rd of June. 

14164. Will you tell us your experience as to the 
way in which the sick and wounded were looked after? 
—There is nothing to complain about at all. Every- 
thing was done that could be done for them. 

14165. Were the men well looked after?—Yes, in 
every way. 

14166. Was there any deficiency in the way of neces- 


-saries or comforts ?—No; we had everything we wanted 


as regards necessaries and comforts. 

14167. Were there sufficient men to look after the sick 
and wounded ?—Yes. 

14168. Did you ever hear of any complaints ?—No. 
Had there been any complaints they would have come 
through me. 

14169, You never heard of any ?—No. 

14170. (Sir David Richmond.) Are you ‘an invalid 
yourself ?—Yes. I broke my leg towards the end cf 
June. 

14171. You were not wounded ?—No. 

14172. (President.) You came to this hospital then ?—- 
Yes. I broke my leg at the Convent Hospital. 

14173. Are you satisfied with the attention you your- 


“self received ?—Yes ; it could not be better. 


- Lreut. and 
Qr.-Mr. 
F. Bruce. 





14174. (Sir David Richmond.) Are there many un- 
trained orderlies here ?—Not of the R.A.M.C. There 


are a lot of Imperial Hospital Corps orderlies doing 
duty, but they have a fair knowledge of the work. 


14175. Do you think they did their work well ?—Yes. 


14176. (President.) How did the orderlies do their. 


work in the Convent Hospital ?—It could not have been 
done better. There is nothing to complain about it in 
any way. 
gether. . 

14177. How did the volunteers do their work ?—Very 
well. The men we had first were civilian orderlies. 


We brought them up here after the troops came from > 


Colenso. 
14178. (Sir David Richmond.) On the whole, do you 
think there is anything to complain of ?—No. 


14179. If there were any complaints, do you think 
you would have heard of them?—Yes; all the com- 
plaints would go through me. 


14180. (President.) Had you a sufficient number of 


orderlies under you?—There were fifteen or twenty 
orderlies under me. The nuns at the Convent Hospital 
used to nurse as well. 


14181. How were the untrained men trained ?They | 
There was no > 


seemed to pick up the work at once. 
trouble in training them. 

14182. Did you always find they did their duty ?— 
Yes. I never saw in or out of the corps better men 
than some of those men. 


14183. They were doing it for the love of the thing? 


—Yes. Some of the men we took on were the best I 
ever saw; in fact, they could not do enough for the 
patients. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Lieutenant and Quarter-Master F. Brucn, R.A.M.C., called; and Examined. 


14184. (President.) I believe you were in Intombi 
Camp during the siege of Ladysmith ?—Yes. 

14185. In what capacity were you employed ?—I was 
in charge of the X-rays until the end of January, when 
I was made Acting-Quarter-Master of the Central 
Hospital—the Stationary Hospital at Intombi under 
Major Bruce. 


14186. As Quarter-Master you would know if there 
had been any purloining of the diet, would you not ?— 
‘Yes. 

14187. A charge has been made, has there not, that 
there was some such purloining?—I believe such a 
charge has been made. 


14188. Can you tell me whether the charge was well 
founded ?—From what I know about the case I believe 
is is utterly false. From the month of February, I am 
in a position to know that it was false, because Major 
Ludlow, of the R.A.M.C., and I, really acted as detec- 
tives through the camp to see that everything was going 
right. I will tell you my system of checking. In the 
morning the quarter-masters and orderlies drew their 
extras from the steward’s store and signed for them. 
The quarters were very small. A list of the stores 
drawn were sent to the nursing sisters, who checked it 
with the things they received, and, if correct, signed it 
and returned it to me. This was on very many occa- 
sions shown to the P.M.O. there, Colonel Mapleton. . I 
also, at uncertain periods, checked the specific gravity 
of the aleohols—of the brandy and whisky in the tents 
—to see that they had not been tampered with or 
diluted, and on no occasion did I find any difference 


between the specific gravity taken in the stores when 
the bottle was opened, and the specific gravity 
taken in the tent. I may mention that the 
extras when received by the Sisters were locked up in 
boxes in the wards, and issued by them exclusively. I 
may also mention that there was only a limited supply 
for each hospital served by the A.8.C. daily, and when 
the issues were made in the morning there was nothing 
left in the steward’s store to be tampered with by any- 
one. Everything was cleaned out except, perhaps, a 


bottle of champagne, which in military hospitals is — 


always issued whole. The seals would easily show if 
that was tampered with. A Court of Inquiry was held 
in Ladysmith during the siege, on account of complaints 


made by officers and men of the Irregular Corps, such © 


as volunteers as distinguished by the line regulars. <A 
good amount of evidence was collected, and the pr x eed- 
ings sent to General White, who sent them to the P.M.O. 
at Intombi with a Censure on the administrative and 
executive officers there. 


14189. A censure for what ?—For the want of adminis- 
tration on the part of the P.M.O. there ; that according to 
the evidence certain irregularities had occurred. 

14190. That the orderlies had sold bread and milk ?— 
Major Bruce collected sufficient evidence to prove thatthe 


statements made were more or less wanting in fact. For 
instance, in one case condensed milk was said to have — 
been sold in the camp; that the drivers of the train from _ 


Ladysmith sold milk and other comforts on the front of 
their engines when they came in the morning. We had 
a train at six o’clock in the morning, and the driver 
brought -in a lot of medical comforts, and sold them to 


I had four of our own orderlies there alto-— 


eS ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
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the troops at Intombi. When General Buller entered In- 
tombi he went partly round the camp, and on the follow- 
ing day an order was published complimenting the medi- 
cal officers on the state of the camp, and the way in which 
it had been conducted. I can emphatically say, as far as 
my knowledge goes, there was no peculation on the part 
of the corps. 


14191. What did the censure refer to—as to the milk and 
the bread ?—The evidence went to show that men were 
in possession of tinned milk, and that it was sold, and 
also bread. I remember the case of one man who be- 
longed to the Imperial Light Horse. He was in the 26th 
British Field Hospital. He gave evidence to the effect 
that he was invited one night to have tea with one of the 
men of the R.A.M.C. He stated what he had for tea. 
That was the whole of the evidence, which went to show 
that they had comforts when other people in the hospital 
could not have them. 


14192. But still the Court of Inquiry did find that milk 
had been sold, did it not ?—Two or three of the witnesses 
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said they could purchase it from men said to belong to 
the Stationary Hospital, but they never gave tue name 
ot a man from whom they bought it. They said they 
beught it at night frem tne oiderlies, but they did not 
prove that they had bought it from any particular man. 

14195. (Professor Cunningham.) Was anyone punished ? 
—A man of the Indian Commissariat, in the 26th British 
Field Hospital, was reduced and got six months’ imprison- 
ment. He belonged to the Indian Commissariat; he 
did not belong to the Corps. That was for stealing 
brandy. I am not, however, aware of a case in the 
Stationary Hospital where peculation was proved. That 
was in the 26th British Field Hospital—one of the Indian 
hospitals. 


14194. (President.) Do you think the censure was un- 
founded ?—Yes, I think the censure was unfounded. 


14195. (Professor Cunningham.) You express your be- 
lief that peculation did not occur, do you?—Yes; I be- 
lieve myself that the charge of peculation amongst the 
men in the corps was unfounded. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Reverend J. C. Prior, called; and Examined. 


14196. (President.) I believe you are chaplain ?—Yes, I 
have been chaplain here ever since October 12th. I have 
also acted as chaplain at Mooi River, Colenso, and Chieve- 
ley. When they had not any chaplain I acted for them. 


14197. You have had opportunities of seeing the hos- 
‘pitals at those places and the condition of the patients /— 
Yes. 

14198. And how they were attended to?—Yes. 


14199. How about Colenso Hospital?—At times they 
were very pressed. 


14200. Were they able to cope with the work fairly 
_well?—It was not a very satisfactory hospital. 


14201. In what respects ?—The patients were lying on 
the ground. It was a field hospital. There were some 
very bad cases there. 


14202. Bad cases of wounded and enteric ?—Yes, there 
- were several enteric cases there. 


14205. Were the men lying on the ground with their 
mattresses and waterproofs’—They were chiefly lying 
on stretchers. 


14204. Do you think they were fairly well looked after ? 
—I think. so. 


14205. Do you think they suffered much from any want 
of attention ?—I do not think they did. 


~ 14206. Or want of care?—I do not think so. But the 
whole thing struck me as not being quite as nice as one 
would have liked to see it. There were many deaths 
there too. 


eg You say there were some very bad cases there? 
—Yes. 


14208. Did it occur to you that there was anything 
wrong in the way in which the hospital was carried on ?— 
No. “I think under the circumstances they did the best 
they could. 

14209. Do you think the medical officers and orderlies 
did their duty ?—Yes, I do, and under very trying cir- 
cumstances. 

14210. Do you think the sick and wounded suffered in 
any way from want of care and attention ?—No; but it 
was very hard to see the poor fellows in a very bad state 
lying on the ground. 

14211. Do you think that that could have been avoided 
under the circumstances ?—No ; I do not think it could. 


14212. (Professor Cunningham.) How many men were 
there in the tents ?—Four or five in each tent. 


14213. Could the orderlies get in between the stretchers ? 
oY és. 


fot Freely ?—There was just room to walk, that is 
all. 


_ 14215. (President.) Was there a sufficiency of neces- 
saries there 7—I think so, so far as they were allowed to 
~have them. It is true they did not have fresh milk, but 
there was none to have. 


14216. I suppose they could not get it?—It was very 
difficult to get. 


14217. Do you think they got all they could get ?—The 
stock had been raided so, and it was difficult to get fresh 
milk in these places. 


14218. Was there a sufficiency of tinned milk ?—Yes. 


14219. Still a good many complaints were made to you 
by the men as to the want of milk ?—Yes. 


14220. Did the men complain of anything else ?—No. 
I think “Tommy,” as a rule, is a very uncomplaining 
man. Indeed, I heard no other complaints. 


14221. Is there any other information you wish to give 
us as to Colenso Hospital?—No. I may say that the 
hospital here at first was very much pushed. It was very 
hard work for the nurses. 


14222. I suppose all the hospitals were pushed ?—Yes ; 
and it was very hard work for the doctors and orderlies. 
There were only two doctors here at first. I myself en-- 
listed a corps of eighteen orderlies—volunteers. They 
served very well indeed until the press was over. 


14225. You have spoken of Estcourt and Colenso; have 
you anything to say about the other hospitals you visited ? 
—Mooi River from the very first has been admirab‘e. I 
can only speak of it in the very highest praise. 


14224. That is a general hospital, is it not ?—Y¥°s. 


14225. At Colenso it was a field hospital, was it not? 
Yes. I may also mention that I have been Chaplain at 
Volkrust in the Transvaal. 


14226. (Professor Cunningham.) Did I understand 
you to say that there were only two doctors here /— 
There were only two doctors at first, when the Convent 
was commandeered and used as a hospital. 


14227. How many patients were there ?—A con: ider- 
able number. It was the only hospital. 


14228. Were there more than could be properly 
attended to by those two doctors ?—I think there were. 
One doctor was very iil at the time. 


14229. How long did that condition of affairs last ?— 
More or less until this hospital came. 


14230. When did this hospital come?—I do not re- 
member the exact date; I think it was six months ago. 
There was a considerable crush at first at the other 
hospital. 

14231. Was the doctor very much overworked at 
Estcourt before this hospital came ?—Yes. He was very 
much overworked, and he took enteric himself. The 
assistant, Dr. Napier, was knocked up. 


14232. Before this hospital came there was only a 
field hospital doing the work ?—It was a stationary 
hospital, and they were in the Convent wards. They 
were undermanned. The orderlies were dreadful. 
They could not get anybody. 


14233. I thought they got volunteers ?—I enrolled a 
company of eighteen, myself. That relieved the pres- 
sure a good deal. Major Butterworth, who is an old 
friend of mine, asked me if I could get some men. 


14234. You enrolled a company of eighteen, and that 
relieved the pressure ?—Yes. I may say that I can speak 
with the greatest praise of Major Daly’s hospital at 
Charlestown. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
(The Commissioners then inspected No. 7 General Hospital.] 
Adjourned to Mooi River. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 





No. 4 GENERAL HOSPITAL, MOOI RIVER. 





Tuesday Morning, 18th September, 1900. 





PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (Presedent). 


Sir Davip RICHMOND. 
Dr. W. 8. CHURCH. 


Reverend M. Mutuiwevx, Acting Chaplain to the Forces, called ; 


14235. (President.) I believe from December to April 
you were with No. 3 General Hospital at Rondebosch ?— 
T. was. 

14236. In your opinion, how was that hospital managed ? 
—Now that I have had experience of several hospitals in 
Scuth Africa, it is the best managed hospital that I 
have come across in the way of general hospitals. 

14237. You did not notice anything to form the sub- 

ject of just complaint ?—No, nothing at all. I should 
like to say here that I went there with rather a prejudice 
against the R.A.M.C., merely from hearsay. I was told 
that I should find the corps rather incapable from a 
medical point of view, and from the point of view of 
organisation, but before I had been there many weeks 
the hospital seemed, to my mind, to be managed as well 
as any hospital could be under canvas. I cannot speak 
from a medical point of view, but the figures-will show, I 
think, that they were capable medically. Out of some 
2,500 cases we had only 26 deaths during my term of 
office there. 


14238-9. You think the sick and wounded were ad- 
mirably taken care of there ?—Yes ; and since I have been 
away I have come across many patients who had been to 
that hospital, and they have always referred to their stay 
there as one of great pleasure. 


14240. Did yow hear any complaints?—I heard no 
complaints at all. 


14241. Then I believe you went to Bloemfontein ?—I 
was sent to Bloemfontein on the 18th April, and arrived 
there on the 20th. 


14242. Which hospital did you attend ?—I was posted 
to the 6th Division, and there I had charge of the two 
field hospitals, the 12th Brigade Field Hospital and the 
1éth Brigade Field Hospital. I visited those hospitals 
every day. A few days after my arrival there I was also 
posted to the 8th General Hospital, because we were 
rather short of chaplains, and I had to take other work. 


14245. You visited Nos. 12 and 13 Brigade Field Hos- 
pitals, and No. 8 General Hospital?—Yes. Later than 
that I was also attached to No. 9 General Hospital, and 
I may say that for a week or ten days I was attached to 
every hospital in Bloemfontein. I do not think there 
were three buildings that I did not visit. 


14244. IT think it will be sufficient for our purposes if 
we keep you to the field hospitals and General Hospitals 
8 and 9. What have you to say about the 12th Brigade 
Field Hospital ?—I visited that hospital every day, as I 
was living with General Clements not more than 100 
yards away. At first I was rather struck with the ap- 
pearance of things. Men were lying on the ground, though 
wherever stretchers were obtainable the worst cases were 
put on stretchers. At the same time I was visiting No. 8 
General Hospital, which was then being put up—it was 
only a mile away—and whenever three or four or half a 
dozen beds were got ready in No. 8 the worst cases were 
sent over from the 12th Brigade Field Hospital, and also 
from the 13th Brigade Field Hospital. One cannot get 
away from the fact that the men were lying in their 
clothes on waterproof sheets, with the exception of the 
worst cases, which were on stretchers. But I am quite 
sure from what I saw in No, 8 that everything was done 
that was possible to be done to get those men away, and 
as soon as equipment arrived they were sent for, 
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14245. How long do you think the men had to remain. 
at No. 12 before they were removed ?—Some of the cases 
were there three weeks, but they were not the bad cases. 


14246. They were the light cases?—Yes. Cases began 
to be moved after I had been in the 12th Brigade a week 
or ten days. 

14247. (Dr. Church.) But they were moved into the | 
stationary hospitals in the town before No. 8 came out, 
were they not?—Yes, one or two cases, but that was 
before I arrived. 


14248. (President.) What is the average number you 
saw in a bell-tent ?—The average number would be six, 
but there were more. They had other tents besides bell-~ 
tents with as many as twelve and fourteen in them. 


14249. Marquees ?—Not marquees, but tents which I 
have never seen anywhere before, of an Indian pattern. 


14250. (Dr. Church.) Hill tents?—Yes. There were — 
only one or two of those. I should say the average num- 
ber in a tent would be six; certainly not less than six. 


14251. (President.) In the bell-tents ?—Yes. 
14252. And occasionally more ?—Occasionally more. 


14254. (Dr. Church.) Do you know whether in No. 12 
there was a selection made, so that there were not so 
many as six in a tent of the worst cases ?—Yes; the worst 
cases were put into the tents I was speaking of. ‘They 
were distinctly larger than the bell-tents, and the bad 
cases were put there as they could move them. 


14254. (President.) Do you think in the bell-tents, 
where there were more than six, there would be serious _ 
cases 7—Yes, I think there were, but as soon as a case — 
was found to be really dangerously ill he was moved into — 
the other tents. 


14258. Were these men who had to remain in their’ 
khaki washed where it was possible to wash them ?—I 


never saw anyone washed; I never saw them with their 
clothes off. 


_ 14256. I suppose men had to remain there with their — 
clothes on for several days?—Yes. I should like to say 
that I went over several times to the Red Cross Society 
for clothes and that sort of thing for the men, and they — 
could not get equipment up. They could not get any-— 
thing beyond a few private things which were sent to 
me and to the officers. 


14257. (Professor Gunningham.) Would it be possibile 
for the men to be washed without your seeing it ?—Qu‘te 
possible. 


14258. You would not be there the whole day ?—No. 
I used to visit in the morning, and again in the evening, 
It is more than possible, of course. 


ce wae (President.) They were all in their kkaki?— 


14260. Were they in their khaki in the big tents ?— 
One or two men, but only one or two had flannel shirts” 
put on them. Perhaps I ought to say here that in each 
field hospital there was something over 300-men, although 
they were equipped, I suppose, for 100. 


14261. Were the doctors sufficient in numb 
er to be 
able to attend to the patients ?—From a lay point of view 
I should say not. I do not quite know what a doctor can 
get through. There were 300 patients in the hospital, 
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and there were a major, a captain, and a lieutenant when 
I was there. 


14262. Were there no civil officers ?—There were no 
civil officers at all in the field hospitals to which I was 
attached. 


14265. Do you think that any man seriously ill would 
go for any length of time without being visited by a 
doctor ?/—No, they were visited morning and evening. 


14264. Were the orderlies sufficient in number ?—No, 
as far as I can judge, both in that hospital and the field 
hospitals, the drawback has been that there have not 
been sufficient orderlies. The men were putting three 
days’ work into two. 


14265. You think they were working too hard, and did 
not get sufficient night rest ?—They did not get sufficient 
night rest at all. They invariably said they felt having 
to work like that, but they saw it was necessary. There 
were no real complaints from them in their conversations 
with me. 

14266. Did you notice any ‘difference between the 
trained orderlies and the other?—Yes. Unless a regi- 
mental orderly was a man of intelligence he was rather a 
hard man to do the work; they could not get on with 
him at all. But if they got a really intelligent man, the 
sisters used to tell me that they found him equal to, if 
not better, than the trained orderly. 


14267. What were the orderlies, if they were not 
R.A.M.C. men?—In No. 9 General there were many 
volunteers, and amongst them some medical students, 
but most of them were regimental orderlies. 

14268. I am keeping at present to the field hospitals ; 
were they all R.A.M.C. men there ?/—Yes, mostly ; there 
were one or two regimental orderlies. 


14269. How did they do their work ?—As far as I could 
see they seemed to do it all right. Itis rather difficult to 
judge when men are huddled together like that. 


14270. Were you there in wet weather ?—Yes, but we 
had very little wet weather. 


14271. Dd you not have some heavy thunderstorms ?— 
We had only one bad thunderstorm when I was there. 


14272. Did you find any tents wet inside ?—Occasionally 
the water used to drip through, but I never saw men 
sleeping in water as I have seen it stated. 


14275. Nor mud?—No, never. The water used to 
come through and sometimes on to the men, but it was 
merely in drops. 


14274. Was No. 14 Field Hospital like No. 12 ?—Yes, 
practically the same, the same number of men in the 
tents practically,-and the same want of orderlies and of 
clothes. | 


14275. Did the men in the tents complain to you much ? 
—I heard very, very few complaints indeed. 


14276. What were the complaints they did make to 
you?’—They said they felt it rather hard to have to lie 
on the ground ; they could not get any sleep and that sort 
of thing, and they felt not being able to get a wash and 
change of clothes. 


14277. (Dr. Church.) What proportion of men in Field 
Hospitals 12 and 13 were able to be about and to sit up 
during the day ?—I shoud think 50 per cent. 


14278. (President.) It has been suggested that the men 
in those tents were lying about, some of them serious 
cases, uncared for and untended ; would that be an accu- 
rate description of their condition in those tents ?—No, I 
should not say that would be an accurate description. 
There would be odd cases, such as one would find in any 
hospital, but, speaking generally, I should say they were 
as well cared for as they could be under the circumstances. 


14279. Who was the P.M.O. at No. 9 when you were 
there ?—Colonel Barrow. 


14280. Did anything strike you with regard to the 
management of No. 9 at that time ?—It struck me, looking 
at it from the outside, that it was a very well-pitched hos- 
pital; but when you came inside the hospital there seemed 
to be a want of method in the working of it. I do not 
know whether I am justified in saying this, but whenever 
I went I never saw the P.M.O. there. 

14281. He was not visiting the tents at all?—I never 
saw him in the hospital at all. 

ee. Did it strike you that it was not well supervised ? 
—Yes. 

14°85. How about No. 8?—At No. 8 there was the 


Same confusion inside, but I think it was largely brought 
about by the sudden inrush of patients. 
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14284. Did you notice any friction in No. 8 between 
the civil surgeons and the P.M.O. ?—Only the same fric- 
tion that one has experienced all along between the civil 
Surgeons and the R.A.M.C. The civil surgeons seemed 
rather to kick against what they called the “red tape,” 
and they found a difficulty in getting what they called 
ordinary medicines without a lot of bother. 


14285. By medicines you mean something special that 
they wanted ?—Yes, for their patients. 


14286. Did you notice in any of those hospitals any 
want of necessaries for the men ’—Yes, there wax a dis- 
tinct want of clothing for a time, but that was only tem- 
porary 


14287. Of course, there was an absence of beds and 
mattresses /—Yes; in No. 8 and No. 9 there were from 
700 to 800 men in bell-tents without beds at all, the bell- 
tents being placed in the background of the hospitals in 
each case. 


14288. Were the field hospitals at that time well cared 
for from a sanitary point of view ?—Not nearly so well as 
one sees in a general hospital. Going about within yards 
of these latrines there was always a very objectionable 
smell. Where latrines were made for the troops there, 
they never seemed to have been thoroughly covered up. 
They did not seem to have been deep enough. Over 
the veldt at Bloemfontein for weeks and weeks there was 
an awful smell wherever one went. 


14289. Was that the case in Nos. 8 and 9 General Hos- 
pitals ?—No, it was better there, but not so good as it was 
just before I left. 


14290. Nothing like what a hospital like this is?—The 
latrines were not nearly so good ag they are here or at 
Hstcourt. I think there is a reason for that,namely, 
that here they seem to get black ‘labour for the latrines, 
while on the other side the orderlies had to do all that. 
ae I notice the black people seem to do all the latrine 
Woreg. 


14291. Was there no black labour in Nos. 8 and 9? 
—No, neither at Rondebosch or Bloemfontein. 

14292. (Dr. Church.) Did you visit the bell-tents at 
No. 9?—Yes. 


14293. Did you happen to be there when any convoys 
of sick and wounded were coming in?—Yes, I saw them 
taken off several times. : 

14294, Large convoys ?—No, never very large ; I should 
think 20 at the most. 

14295. Were you at Bloemfontein during May ?—Yes, 
the whole of May. 


14296. The time of greatest pressure /—Yes. 


14297. Did any of the patients complain that they did 
not get food regularly in No. 8 or No. 97—No; I never 
heard any complaints from the patients. 

14298. Did you observe it yourself ?—Yes, I know the 
dinners were late sometimes. I visited the hospital at all 
times of the day, and I have known the dinners be as 
much as an hour late. 


14299. Or even more ?—EHyen more than that. 


14500. We have ‘been informed that sometimes dinners 
were not served till 4 or 5 in the afternoon?—I have 
never found it so late as that, but I certainly have found 
it late. It was in No. 9 that I noticed the want of men 
and Sisters more than in any other hospital. 


14501. Was the ground in No. 9 ever very wet, the 
ground where the bell-tents were ?—Yes ; that was worse 
ground than the field hospital ground, largely because it 
was not on the slope. Our field hospitals were a bit on 
the slope. For one or two days it was distinctly muddy 
and very wet. 

14302. Did you ever see the inside of the bell-tents 
of No. 9 muddy ?—No, not more than would be brought 
in by outs de traffic. 

14303. Do you remember if many men died in Field 
Hospitals 12 or 13?—Yes; we had sometimes two and 
three deaths a day. The average deaths, I think, in May 
in al] the hospitals was about 20 a day. 

14304. I am not speaking of all the hospitals; we 
have been told that in the 12th Brigade Field Hospital 
very few deaths occurred ?—Sometimes there were as 
many as two or three a day, but I do not say that was 
the average. 

14305. Did many deaths cccur in the bell-tents at 
No. 92?We used to get sometimes as many as nine 
deaths a day. 2 


14306. In the bell-tents?—No, not all from the bell- 
tents. 
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14307. Do you think that proper care was taken in the 
selection of cases sent direct into the marquees and those 
that were sent into the bell-tents at No. 9?—If I may 
speak from a lay point of view, there were cases which 
it seemed to me might have been left in the bell-tents 
which were in the marquees, and fairly bad cases of 
enteric which were in the bell-tents which ought to have 
been im a marquee. 

14308. As a layman you do not think the selection was 
as perfect as it might have been?—That is so. 

14309. Does that apply also to No. 8?—Yes, but not 
so much to No. 8.as to No. 9. I saw more defects, if I 
may used the word, in No. 9 than in No. 8. 

14310. Did any of the nursing sisters complain to you 
either at No. 8 or No. 9 of their position and the way 
they were treated?—No; they complained of the work 
they had to do sometimes. Do you mean from a social 
point of view? 

14311. From any point of view?—No; I never heard 
any complaints beyond the work. They said they d-J 
not think it was right that they should have that work 
thrust on them. 

14312. Did you ever see any nursing sisters in the bell- 
tents at No. 8?—Yes, and in No. 9... I must say their 
work was confined chiefly to the marquees. It seemed 
to me that where there was a bad case they went into 
the bell-tents, but so far as I could see there were no 
regular Sisters in-the bell-tents. 

14313. You do recollect seeing a Sister occasionally in 
the bell-tents of Nos. 8 and 9?—Yes. 


14314. What was your impression of the sanitary con- 
ditions of No. 8 and No. 9? You say they were very 
inferior to the sanitary conditions here?—Yes. I think 
if I had been P.M.O. I should have made the sanitary 
conditions my first consideration, but it seemed to be 
a secondary consideration with them. 


143515. What led you to that conclusion?—The smells 
that were noticed and a want of proper disinfecting of the 
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sanitary places. There never-seemed to be that whole 
some smell about them that one would expect in a hos- 
pital, at least. cor 

14316. Did you hear of cases of men wandering about 
and getting away?—I heard of them, but I never saw 
one. Of course it is quite easy to miss anything of that 
sort in a large hospital, but I was there at ail times of 
the day. 

14317. It was generally at night?—I never saw any 
myself, but I can well imagine it possible. 

14318. You heard of them occurring in Nos. 8 and 97 
—In No. 9 only ; I never heard of any in No. 8. At No. 9 
there were great complaints about that. 


14319. (Professor Cunningham.) Could you give us 


‘any idea of the number of patients in the 12th Brigade 


Field Hospitad at its time of greatest pressure ?—Yes ; I 
should say 500—certainly under 520. In round numbers. 
I was told 300. I was there during the whole of May. ; 


14320. You do not think at any time there were more 
than 520?—I do not think so. 


14321. (Dr. Church.) Had Colonel Barrow left when 
you left Bloemfontein?—When I left Bloemfontein he 
had been sent down to Cape Town under arrest. That is 
the last.I heard of him. ge 


14322. You were at Bloemfontein after he was there r 
—Yes. 


F 
14323. For some little time?—Yes; I was there till 
the 7th August. 


14524. Did you notice a distinct improvement or not 
after he left No. 9?—Yes ; there was a distinct improve- 
ment. I think things were beginning to improve before 
he left. They were getting more stuff up. 


14325.. Did you think the organisation of the hospital 


became better. after he left?—Yes; I should say it was 
better under Colonel Burns. 


14526. Did No. 8 equally improve ?—No; 
think it improved so much. 


j 
: 


I do not 


withdrew.) 


Father Le Tsxier, called: and Examined, | . iq 


14327. (President.) I believe you are a Roman Catholic 
Chaplain ?—Yes. 


14328. I believe you have had experience in No. 4 
Hospital at Mooi River ?—Yes. 


14329. Will you tell us your experiences ?—It is a 
pleasure for me to be able to say that I think the 
hospital here has been managed very well in every re- 
spect. The men understood well the management of a 
hospital. From the beginning they worked very well 
indeed, and the staff worked very well together. I have 
visited the hospital every day, and I have never received 
any complaints from any patient the whole time. 


14330. Did vou ever notice any cause of complaint ?— 
No; the patients always praised the hospital. Not one of 
them complained tome. ‘They always had the remedies 
they wanted, and when they were convalescent they 
always had very good diet. They were thankful to the 
orderlies and to the medical men, and to the doctors 
who were in charge of their wards. The doctors took 
great interest in their patients. 


14331. And they were always able to cope with their 
work ?—Yes, I have visited the hospital at Maritzberg 
and Estcourt, and this has been bv far the cleanest 
hospital of all. TI think that was due to the men they 
had here. They had a depdt here for some time, and 
afterwards they had the convalescents. They could 
take men from there when they were required, and in 
that way they could always cope with the work. 


14332. Do you think the convalescents were able to 
een on the others ’—Yes, they were quite able to do 
that. 


14333. Did you see Estcourt sufficiently to be able to 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Reverend H. J. Orean, called ; and Examined. 


14341.(President.) You are a Chaplain of the Force: I 
believe /—Yes, acting chaplain. 


14342. What have your hospital experiences teen in 
this campaign ?—I have only had one week at Ksteourt, 
and I have been here since the beginning of May. 


143435. What week was it at Estcourt ?—The week. in 
April when they were putting up a large hospital there. 


give any opinion upon it ?—I only passed through o1-ce. 
As I took some interest in hospitals I went through it, 
and I did not notice anything at all. I only saw they 
had not the number of men required to work that hospi- 
tal as well as this one, but my impression was that they 
did very well at that hospital, too. ‘ 


14334. Did you see the hospital at Pietermaritzberg ? 
—Yes, I visited it for about two weeks only. It was 
before I was appointed here. I visited the wards there 
after Colenso, between the lst January and the 15th 
January. Mee 


14335. Did you notice anything wrong ?—No. . 


14336. Did it seem to you to be well conducted ?—Yes, 
I think so. I visited it afterwards. Of course they had _ 
not the same advantages that they have here. The 
wards were much warmer, and at night it was very hot 
indeed in those wards. { 


14337. They were in buildings, were they not a 


14338. Some of the buildings were very old, were they 
not ?—They had been used for barracks for years. J 
visited the College there also, and everything looked 
very nice, and also in the Legislative Assembly; of 
course they had a large building there, very airy. 
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14339. Did you hear any complaints of bugs at the 
Barracks Hospital at Pietermaritzberg?—No, I did 
not; I heard only from other chaplains whom I knew in 
Pietermaritzberg that some patients were not always 
well attended. I-did not enter into details, end I do 
4ot know the cause. 


14340. That is all you heard in the way of complaints ? 
—Yes. 


14344. Where were the sick being attended to there 
—At the Convent and at the schoolroom. 


14345. Did you visit those buildings 1—Yes. ; 


14346. And you saw the sick and wounded there ?— 
Yes. 


14347. How did it strike you they were being looked 
after /—I think very well indeed. 
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14348. Did you hear any complaints ?—No. 

14349. Did you see any cause of complaint ?—No, not 
at all. nnas 

14350. When the general hospital was put up there, 
did you visit it?Yes; it was put up there on the 
Monday, and I left again on the Friday. 

14351. Did you see much of it?—No, I did not see 
much of it. 


14352. Then you came here, I believe ?—I went to 
Durban, and then I came up here on the 7th May. 
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14355. What has your experience of this hospital 
been ?—A very pleasant one. 


14354. Have you seen any cause of complaint ?7--Not 188 


at all. 
14355. Did you hear any complaint ?—No. 


14356. Does it strike you as being well-conducted 7— 
Very well indeed. 


14357. Are the sick and wounded in every respect 
well looked after /—Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
[The Commissioners then inspected No. 4 General Hospital. ] 
Adjourned to Howick. 


JOn the afternoon of this day the Commissioners inspected Howick General Hospital, to which is attached 
a Convalescent Camp. | 


Adjourned to Pietermaritzberg. 





fOn their arrival at Pietermaritzberg, the Commissioners inspected the Fort Napier Hospital.] 
. | Adjourned until to-morrow. 
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14358. (President.) You are the Attorney-General for 
Natal ?—I am. 


14359. I believe you were the chairman of the Local 
Relief Fund Association ’—Yes. I was chairman of the 
Association for the Aid of Sick and wounded, which 
was established in the month of October, 1899, to co- 
operate in the event of war, and make provision for the 
sick and wounded, and for the comfort of volunteers at 
the front. 


14360. As chairman of that body did you have oppor- 
tunities of seeing the way in which sick and wounded 
were looked after in Natal ?—I had some opportunities, 
but my official duties as Attorney-General and Minister 
of Education prevented my visiting many of the hospi- 
tals, those at a distance more particularly, very fre- 
quently. 


14361. In your opinion how have the sick and 
wounded been looked after in Natal, speaking gener- 
ally, of course, in the first instance ?—Speaking 
generally, I think they were very well looked after. I 
should like to explain that I visited what is called the 
Assembly Hospital many times, and Gray’s Hospital, 
where soldiers were treated, nearly every week, the 
hospital at the Fort once or twice, the College Hospital 
once, I think, and I also visited the Mooi River Hospital 
once, Estcourt twice, the Volunteer Hospital at Lady- 
smith once, shortly after the relief of Ladysmith, and 
more recently the Volunteer Hospital at Dundee. 


14362. Did you notice anything at any of those hospi- 
tals which in your opinion would form the subject of a 
substantial complaint ?—I did not see anything. 


14363. Did you visit Fort Napier here ?—Yes, but 
only once I think. 


_ 14364. Are you able to speak as to its condition ?— 
I was under the impression that the portion of the bar- 
racks which was set apart for the treatment of the sic} 
was not suitable. The hospital proper appeared to me 
to be very suitable. The number of patients was large. 
The buildings are old, and from information I received 
otherwise, I think they were infested with vermin. 


14365. Do you mean bugs ?—Yes. One man who was 
removed to the Assembly Hospital complained of the 
pain to which he was subjected as a wounded man by 
reason of the vermin there. At the same time it is only 
fair to say that it was exceedingly difficult to get build- 
ings sufficient for the accommodation of the sick and 


wounded, and Maritaberg College was used as a hospital 
at great inconvénience, because the boys who were in 
training there had to be dismissed—the boys in training 
for the Cape University, and home exhibitions. Still, 
it was placed at the disposal of the authorities very wil- 
lingly by one of my departments. 

14366. I believe that is a good building ?—Very good, 
and so was the Assembly building. 


14367. I suppose efforts were made to try and keep 
down the vermin as much as possible ?—I do not know. 
T have no information whatever on the subject. I made 
no representations on the subject myself. 


14368. Owing to the nature of your official duties 
I suppose you are not able to give us any details 
as to any cause of complaint there may have been in 
respect to the hospitals you have mentioned ?—I heard 
a few complaints, some by medical men and some by 
patients, because, as I said just now, I visited the 
Assembly Hospital very frequently, and Gray’s Hospital 
weekly. 

14369. What was the nature of those complaints /— 
The lack of certain things which were considered to be 
necessary. I think I can indicate the things that were 
supplied by my Association which were supposed to be 
lacking. I have a list here of some of the things which 
were supplied. 


14370. You only suppose they were lacking because 
they availed themselves of the offer of your Association ? 
—Yes. I think in some cases the supplies were not 
readily available. These are among the things sup- 
plied: shirts, socks, pyjamas, hats, material for making 
clothes—these were made up by the ladies who rendered 
very valuable service in connection with this work— 
amounting to £250. We also supplied fruit, of which 
there was a lack, and unfortunately the fruit season in 
Natal was not a very good one. We also supplied a 
large quantity of tobacco, which was sent to me in 
another capacity, and distributed. Eggs, milk, and 
butter, which were scarce in the town, we supplied them 
with to the extent of £100. Other small things like 
walking-sticks, pipes, and ash-trays, were also supplied 
specially for the relief of Ladysmith, and we co-operated 
with the Red Cross Society in that action. The srw 
amounted to £430. We were able through local know- 
ledge, and through the efforts of the members of ths 
committee, to get very early into Ladysmith. Wealse 
supplied blankets, sheets, knives, and forms, basins, 
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slippers, etc. In some cases sheets were lacking: I 
remember especially the case of the school hospital at 
Estcourt, and also the Sanatorium, which is in charge 
of the Sisters of the Roman Catholic Church. We sup- 
plied for them such things as knives and forks, the 
demand being great upon them. The list I have here 
will very roughly indicate the things which we supplied. 
Some of them would not be supplied in the ordinary 
course by the military authorities. Some perhaps 
would be, but were not easily available. 


14371. Were there any other complaints of any im- 
portance that you could speak to except what you have 
mentioned as to the supply of articles /—Not from my 
own knowledge. I heard a good deal, as we all have. 


14372. I am afraid mere rumours will not assist us? 
—I heard complaints from third parties. I believe 
there were some at Ladysmith, but I think they were 
enquired into. I think there was one court-martial at 
least, probably more. You probably have had infor- 
mation as to that. There were some grave comp!ain‘s ; 
you will know whether they were well founded or not. 
I fancy some of them were. 

14373. Is there anything else you think you could 
usefully communicate to us?—The impression I have 
formed as the result of my connection with this move- 
ment and otherwise is, if I may use a very common ex- 
pression, that there was too much ‘red tape” in the 
administration. 


14374. That is a very generai phrase, and one very 
difficult to deal with, but we have enquired into that 
point a good deal. I suppose you are aware that co far 
as soldiers were concerned there must be a good deal of 
military discipline even in hospitals ?—I recognise that 
fully. 


14375. And there must be a record kept of each 
soldier, so as to be able to trace him ?—Yes. 


14376. Has it occurred to you to go into the question 
of how far “red tape” might be dispensed with ?—No ; 
still, I am under the impression that a good deal of it 
could have been dispensed with. 


14377. Is that only a general impression, not founded 
upon any personal enquiry on your part ?—That is so. 
I should like to say that one eminent physician who 
discussed the matter with me, and who had formed a 
very high opinion of the work done by the military 
medical authorities, who is now unfortunately dead, 
said that he thought that, perhaps, too much attention 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Max Burepen, Civil Surgeon, called; and Examined. 


14387. (President.) I believe you are a civil surgeon? 
—Yes. 


14388. What hospital work have you done since the 
war commenced in South Africa ?—I was attached to the 
Fort Napier Hospital from the 10th December till the 
rel-ef of Ladysmith at the end of February. 

14589. With the 4th Stationary Hospital ?—The general 
hospital, Pietermaritzberg, Fort Napier. I then went 
up to Intombi Hospital, to relieve some of the sick 
officers there. I stayed there till the camp was broken 
up, and then I returned to Maritzberg for duty. I went 
on duty again at Fort Napier and at the College Hospital 
at Pietermaritzberg, and I resigned my position in the 
month of June to take over a private practice here. 


14390. Will you first tell us your experiences with 
regard to the hospital in Fort Napier during your first 
engagement there/—I have made a memorandum which 
perhaps you will allow me to refer to. 


14591. I first want to get your experience: tell us 
what you saw. We do not want theories at present, but 
your experience of facts ’—At Fort Napier the barracks 
which had been used by the troops were converted into 
hospital wards. They were full of bugs. The bugs would 
fall from the ceilings and the walls on to the bedsteads, 
which had just been cleaned. Nests of bugs would be 
“he commonly between the splints and the patients’ 

egs. 

14392. How many cases of splints were there where 
bugs were found between the splints and the patients’ 
legs that you know of to your own knowledge ?—In my 
own wards I have had several cases of fractures of the 
femur and fractures of the tibia. I have seen them in 
my own wards. I also used to go through the wards of 
other civil surgeons, and in talking over matters with 
them they told me they had had the same experience. 


14395. What have you seen yourself ?—J should think 
about four or five in my own wards, 
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was paid to organisation. Yet he spoke very highly 
generally of the work done. I refer to Sir William 
Stokes. He thought that the hospitals suffered some- 
what from over-organisatfon. He did not illustrate it, — 
but I will illustrate it by a statement to this effect. 
Suppose a man wanted some brandy and it was not 
exactly according to the dietary or regulations, it would — 
take a long while before he could get it. 


14378. What makes you say that?—I was told so, 
that is all. ‘ 


14379. Most of the hospitals have had brandy avail-. 
able for patients, have they not?—I do not say there 
was any lack of brandy, but it took some time in some 
cases, in exceptional cases perhaps, to get the supply — 
promptly. I do not say that was usual, but I believe 
there were cases of that sort. We found it sometimes of — 
creat advantage for our committee to supply things, 
because we supplied them quickly. é 


14380. You could only supply the hospitals. You 
did not supply the patients 7—No; only the hospitals. 






14381. Are you aware of any hospital that was defi- 
cient in brandy ?—I do not know of any. I know they 
were deficient in sheets and pillow-slips. 


14382. Do you suggest that where a doctor had 
ordered brandy to a patient the patient would not get — 
it —I think he would get it. 


14383. And when it was ordered?—I think there 
would be delay. 


14384. What makes you say that +—Mr. de Fenzi, the 
secretary of the committee, would know more about the — 
details thanI do. I would also suggest that you should 
have the report from Mr. Topham, because he visited 
some up-country hospitals and reported on the whole © 
very favourably I believe. I will put that report in. 

_ Vide Appendix—Bale. j 


brandy, are you referring to a difficulty that occurred at j 
the College Hospital?—No, I think not; I think it 

occurred in another hospital, but I am not certain as to 
the place. . 


14386. The list of articles that your Society supplied 
comprised comforts, ‘but I did not notice any 
essentials ?—No. I do not know whether sheets and 
pillow-slips are considered essentials ; I suppose they 
are not. Our object largely was to supply comforts. 


a 
14385. (Dr. Church.) In regard to the question of | 
] 
; 
; 


14394. Four or five cases where bugs got into the ! 
splints ?—Yes, in the padding and between the limbs 
and the splints. 

14595. (Dr. Church.) There is a difference between © 
bugs and nests of bugs ; do you mean any large number 
or a single bug?—I mean a large number of bugs, which © 
would. swarm as soon as you took the splints off the 
patients’ limbs. ‘ 

14396. How many do you think you saw in the 
bandages ?—All I can say is this, that in going to dress 
a patient the bugs would swarm in the bedstead, and in — 
taking off the splints you could sometimes see what I — 
might almost call a colony of bugs coming out. ' 

14397. Is there any means of getting rid of those bugs? 
—Several things were tried. The only thing that proved — 
effective was the accidental burning down of one ward. 
That ward was rebuilt in a few days and then made a 
special ward for grave and serious cases. That was the 
only ward in the ‘lower barracks which was free from bugs. — 

14398. (President.) What it comes to is that the bar- 
racks were unfit in that respect to have been a hospital, 
owing to their being infested with bugs ?—Kxactly. 


14399. Do you think that prevented the hospital being 
properly carried on to any great extent—I mean do you 
think the sick and wounded suffered much in consequence 4 
—Some did, some did not. 

14400. Of course bugs are very objectionable ; we quite 
follow that; but they may be very annoying, and yet 
not substantially interfere with the health of the patients ? 
—I can give you one instance. A man came in with 
enteric fever and ran away from the hospital, partly 
through delirium, but he was sensible enough to say 
that he could not stay in that ward on account of the 
bugs. When bugs appeared from day to day the patients 
gradually got reconciled, but when a man was in the last 
stage of dysentery, for example, or exhaustion from sup- 
puration of wounds, one would imagine that he wou'd 





suffer considerably from being covered with bugs. They 
did not complain much. 


14401. You represent to us that the hospital was prac- 
tically swarming with them, over every bed and every 
day ?—That is my statement. I only refer to the lower 
barracks. They were the old hospital buildings. Two 


_ or three wards were free from bugs as far as I could see. 
_ There was also a chapel used as a hospital; that was 


free from bugs. But IT am speaking of the barracks. 
They were large wards, each containing 40 or 50 beds. 


14402. (Dr. Church.) Do you think these bug bites 


_ interfered with the course of the illnesses of those patients 


_or the healing of their wounds ?—It is very difficult to 


say, if you get a man in the critical stage of dysentery, 


whether a httle thing like that would not give him a 


worse chance or not. 


14403. Everybody knows these barracks had bugs in 


_ them, but we wanted to know whether, in your opinion, 


the bug bites materially i terfered with the natural course 


of the diseases of the patients?—I should say that in a 


og, © 


large number cases it did not affect the course of the 
disease, but I think perhaps a few very bad cases were 


affected iby it. 


14404. (President.) Is there anything else you noticed 
during the time you were in Fort Napier ?—Yes. Another 


point is the question of fresh milk. After Colenso there 


_ diarrhea, dysentery, and other diseases. 


-in my wards. 


was an inrush of patients suffering from enteric. fever, 
It was prac- 
tically out of the question to order fresh milk for any 
patient that was not in the enteric ward. 


14405. In other words enteric patients, who chiefly 
wanted fresh milk, got it?—Only partly. I do not know 
to what proportion they got it, but anyway they were 
having tinned milk largely. They got the fresh milk 
that was obtained by the military authorities, but they 
did not get sufficient, and for other patients it was en- 
tirely out of the question to order milk. 

14406. Was the timed milk they got of the un- 
sweetened kind?—Mostly sweetened, but when we got 
full the patients complained to me most strenuously about 
the tinned milk; they said they could not take it. A 
man with dysentery or diarrhoea would put it away. 

14407. Do you mean to say a large proportion of them 
would do that? That is rather contrary to the evidence 
we have had elsewhere as to the patients’ views?—TI 
should only hear complaints from patients who objected 
to the tinned milk. I would order the milk, the orderlies 
would get the tinned milk, and I would only hear com- 
plaints from patients who did not like the tinned milk. 


14408. In your experience have you found that the com- 
plaints with regard to tinned milk were numerous ?—Yes. 

14409. What proportion of enterics would you say did 
not get fresh milk ?7—I could not say that. 

14410. ‘Any substantial proportion?—I could not tell 
you what proportion because I was never in charge of 
the regular hospital ward, though I had enteric patients 
A3 long as enteric patients were in my 
wards I could not get fresh milk ; it was only after the 
diagnosis was quite sure and they were sent to the enteric 
wards that they got fresh milk. 

14411. Can you tell us the proportion from your ex- 
perience ?—I cannot tell you what percentage of patients 
in my enteric wards got tinned milk. 

14412. Do you think it was substantial?—It was 
substantial. 

14413. What is your opinion as to the_use of tinned 
milk for the enteric patients: do you thiu« it is not 
good for them?—If you can get fresh milk I should 
say it is better. , 

14414. I can understand it is better if the patients 
do not like it ; but suppose they did not. dislike it. As 
a doctor, what is your view as to the effect of tinned 
milk upon the health of the patient?—I should never 
dream of ordering tinned milk for my private patients 
when fresh milk was to be obtained. 

14415. That hardly answers my question?—I do not 
think I can go beyond that. 

14416. Do you think that more fresh milk could liave 
been got in the town ?—I am sure about that. 


14417. What makes you say that?—Because this was 
a question talked about in the town. I was house 
surgeon at Gray’s Hospital before I became attached to 
the R.A.M.C., and I knew something about the way 
of getting milk. I asked the matron of the hospital 
several times for my own satisfaction whether milk 
could be obtained in Maritzberg. She said, “Yes; 
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f will give you the addresses of three dealers who are 
willing to furnish so much milk to the hospital autho- 
rities.” She gave me the addresses and [ promptly 
gave them to the P.M.O., Colonel Johnston. 


14418. What did he say ?—He talked about it, and 
evinced the greatest Solicitude about the question. but 
the thing remained in statu quo for many weeks. 


14419. How many weeks?—I did no 
a er a ae I ge ides Say a couple a feaeiectet 

weeks. hen the milk supply beg: i 
though it was never sufficient. da Soe ek ae 

14420. Your view is that there was 
milk supply in the town, and yet the authorities gaye 
tinned milk, although they could have given fvesh 
nulk ?—I do not believe that all the milk that was 
required or would have been desirable could have been 
obtained, but I do believe from what I have seen that 
a far larger supply of milk could have been obtained 
in Maritzberg, and the proof of that is that later on 
a larger supply was obtained. 


14421. I do not say you ara not right, but it does 
not follow. As time went on there might have been 
more cows, or the cows might havyé been in better 
condition /—I gave the addresses of three dealers to the 
P.M.O. This is merely hearsay evidence, but other 
civil surgeons told me that they had given the ad- 
dresses of dealers to the P.M.O. I heard also that 
private individuals Rad also given addresses, It would 
have been a strange coincidence if all had given the 
addresses of those same three dealers. 

14422. You think that although you could not pro- 
bably have got milk for all ycur patients, you could 
have got a larger proportion?—<A far larger proportion 
of milk could have been obtained. 


always an ample 


14423. Is there anything else you noticed?—The 
third point I wish to mention is the question of linen 
and hospital washing. There was a chronic deficiency 
of clean linen in the wards even as late as May. The 
wards were sometimes in a condition which might well 
be described as scandalous. There were no clean sheets 
aud no towels to be had for days and days. ‘The 
patients had to sleep itt the same clothes for a fort- 
night and sometimes longer, in my own wards. 


14424. (Dr. Church.) What were-the cases in your 
wards chiefly ; you have told us you had some enteric 
patients?—At Fort Napier, except the typhoid wards 
and the special ward I have told you of, there were no 
classified wards. I used to have in the same wards, 
divided by partitions, surgical cases, and cases of dy- 
sentery, diarrhcea, pneumonia, rheumatism, and all 
kinds of things. 

14425. Can you tell us what the bulk of your cases 
were: were they dysentery cases?—They varied from 
time to time. After the battle of Colenso most of my 
patients were wounded. Then I had perhaps 20 or 50 
cases of dysentery ; other times I would have mostly 
cases of rheumatism, some acute; and occasionally I 
would have a case of pneumonia. 

14426. What I wanted to know was, when you had 
this great deficiency of linen did you have a great 
quantity of dysentery patients’—I could not say that. 
That was chronic all the time. I am not speaking of 
any particular period. 

14427. It makes a considerable difference with vegara 
to the necessity of frequent clean linen and change of 
clothes ?—I wish to tell you that to my knowledge, be- 
cause I went through the other wards, the same com- 
plaint was general there. 

14428. (Professor Cunningham.) Even in the enteric 
wards ?—I could not say that. I used to go through tho 
lower barracks vecause my ward was there. I did not 
go through the ward of enteric patients because they 
did not want any visitors, and disturbance made a lot 
of difference. So I cannot speak of the enteric ward. 
But I can speak o? the College Hospital where I was 
in May, where there was also a chronic deficiency of 
clean linen. 

14429. Had you always dysentery patients in your 
wards ?—Not always. Later on that partition contain- 
ing the enteric wards was given to another surgeon, 
and dysentery patients were excluded from my ward. 

14430. (President.) Your remark with regard to the 
linen does not apply to dysenteric patients /—It applies 
to all the wards I have seen. 

14431. To dysenteric patients also?—Yes, -ncluding 
them. The fact that a patient had dysentery and his 
linen ought to have been changed very often did not 
make any difference. There was a constant deficiency 
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of clean linen, and sometimes the patients had to sleep 
in the same shirts for a fortnight and longer at a time. 


14432. Was that due to there not being suflicient 
linen, or because they could not or did not get it 
washed ?—I wish to teil you a conversation I had with 
a civilian attached to the Army Sérvice Corps who was 
apparently in charge of the arrangements for the wash- 
ing at Fort Napier. I had some business on some other 
subject, and he happened to have a list of articles of 
washing. He showed me that lst with great pride. 
He showed-me that within a certain period, I forget 
whether it was a fortnight or a week, there were 5,000 
articles washed. He was very proud oi that. I said, 
“You forget that perhaps we want twice the number 
of articles.” I told him that I did not see why, if 
they could have 3,000 articles washed, it should be um- 
possible for them to have 5,000 articles washed. He 
told me they could not get contractors to do the work. 
I asked him why. He said that_the contractors would 
not submit to the regulations. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said, “Red tape.” 

14433. Did he say what regulations?—I have had so 
much experience of “red tape” that I did not go into 
the details, but it was something about making engage- 
ments with several ecchtractors at a time and the 
numbers of articles. I really cannot tell you the 
nature of the regulation’. It is simply my opinion 
that it would have been easy to get the Kaftirs to wash. 


14434. You do not know what the regulations were, 
and, therefore you cannot ‘say whether they were 
reasonable or not?—I should say they were not reason- 
able. 


14435. What is your ground for that?—Because I 
know if contractors cannot do the work coolies and 
Kaffirs could do the work. I referred to the matron of 
Gray’s Hospital as to the milk and washing. At 
Gray’s Hospital we used to get a good many military 
patients from Fort Napier. I asked her how she got 
the washing done. She said she got Kaffirs and Indians 
to do it. She also said the house surgeon at Gray’s 
Hospital got a letter asking what arrangements were 
made for washing at Gray’s Hospital. 

14436. Do you suggest that the Kaffirs could have 
been got together as a body to do the washing for the 
hospital, or do you suggest that they should let it out 
to individual Kaffirs?—I should say in a body. 

14437. You suggest that they should have a washing 
establishment of their own as part of the hospital ?— 
My suggestion is that Kaffirs and coolies could have 
been got in Maritzberg, and they could have been taken 
by a man to the river, and given the linen and told 
to wash it. 


14438. You think a superintendent might have been 
set_off to organise a body of coolies to do the washing? 
—Yes, that is my opinion. I may add that I should 
prefer contractors, but if contractors could not be got 
to do the work then I think my suggestion could have 
been carried out. 


14439. Was there anything else you noticed besides 
bugs, milk, and want of fresh linen?—Yes, the ques- 
tion of orderlies. Of course the R.A.M.C. orderlies 
were far too few in number and a large proportion of 
them had no training at all. 


14440. By the R.A.M.C. are you including con- 
valescents or privates who were employed?—I am 
speaking of the regular orderlies of the R..A.M.C. 


14441. You distinguish between the regular orderlies 
of the R.A.M.C. and the privates or convalescents em- 
ployed to assist?—Yes. Additional civilian orderlies 
were engaged later on—I am not sure at what date, 
whether at the end of February or the beginning of 
March—and they ought to have been engaged in Decem- 
ber or January, in my opinion. ‘There is another point 
T wish to mention, Not only were there too few 
orderlies, but the way in which the work of the orderlies 
was arranged was eminently calculated to get as little 
work out of them and to make that work as laborious for 
them as possible. There were many patients in my own 
wards requiring night attendance. The same orderlies 
who had been on duty in the day-time in one ward were 
told off for night duty in another ward. The orderlies 
that aid not know the patients had a very hazy idea of 
the orders, and they were tired out from the day’s work, 
and, as a matter of fact, the night attendance in the 
wards was quite unreliable. Some of the civil surgeons 
myself included, spcke to the P.M.O. about it, and suc. 
gested if some were told off for night duty only, fewer 
men could do the day work better, if they had a suffi- 
cient night’s rest. Some orderlies complained to me 
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that they had not had more than one or two night’s rest 
during the week. The P.M.O. or somebody ete said, 
“You do not know what you are talking about; it is 
against the Queen’s Regulations to put an orderly on 
night duty only.” 
February or the ‘beginning of March this regulation was 
changed, and the orderlies were told off specially for night 
work and others for day work. 


14442. Was it ‘Colonel Johnston who told you that ?— 
I spoke to Colonel Johnston, but I am not sure whether 
it was he who told me about the regulations. I know it 
was either Colonel Johnston or one of the Majors of the 
R.A.M.C. who told me that it was against the Queen’s 
Regulations to put orderlies on night duty only. But 
this arrangement was changed in March. I think it was 
owing to this hard work and scanty extras, which could 
easily have been given to the orderlies, which would have 
made them more contented, that so many orderlies stole 
the patients’ extras and whisky, which was a notorious 
fact. 


14443. Did ycu ever see an orderly intoxicated while 
on duty ?—I have seen orderlies at the College not exactly 


intoxicated, but not quite sober, but that is not one of | 


the points that would require any comment. 


I think it 
was very exceptional. 


I must say that in the middle of — 


14444. Do you mean that when whisky was ordered 


to patients medicinally the orderlies took it?—I do. I 
am speaking only of a few cases, ‘but it was so common 
that the nurses had to lock up the whisky and brandy 
in their own cupboards, otherwise it was quite likely on 
next passing by she would not find it. 

14445. It was not that the patients did not get their 
whisky when ordered at the right time, but that the 
orderlies took it from the bottle ?—Both. 

14446. Do you know of your own knowledge cases 
where patients did not get their whisky at the proper 
time because it was stolen ?—The nurses told me that. 


14447. ‘That is not from your own knowledge ?—I have. 


never seen anyone steal whisky. 


14448. (‘Sir David Richmond.) Did any of your patients 
ever say they had not got their whisky ?—I know it, 


but I do not know whether it was the nurse who told me | 


or whether I got it sometimes from the patients. 


14449. (President.) You are not sure that any patient 


ever told you that?—I am not quite sure about it, but I 
know there was a court martial one day about it ; not in 


‘my ward, though. 


14450. (Sir David Richmond.) You would have re- 
membered if it occurred frequently that patients told you 
that they had not had their whisky ?—It occurred go 
often that the nurses had to bbe very careful about it. 


14451. (President.) Nurses both in military and civil 
hospitals always have to ‘be very careful about locking up 
spirits, do they not?—I agree with you. I think most 
of the R.A.M.C. orderlies tried to do their best accord- 
ing to their lights, but some of them were certainly most 


devoted to the patients, ‘but the defects of training of so - 


many and the presence of a few black sheep amongst 
them detracted considerably from the reliability of the 
attendance. 


14452. Were all the orderlies there R.A.M.C. men?— 


Iam speaking of the time when nearly all were R.A.M.C. 
men. 


144535. Between the 10th December and the relief of 


Ladysmith ’—Yes. 


14454. Were there no orderlies who were not 
R.A.M.C. men ?--There were a few convalescent patients, 
but to my knowledge there were none in my wards, or, 
if there were, they must have been very few. Later on, 
when I came back from Ladysmith, that system was 
a, :there were a lot of civilian orderlies in the 
wards. 


14455. Is there anything else you have to tell us ?—The 
pomts I have mentioned to you have been, of course, 
things conditioned by the system. JI wish to mention 
several instances showing that the officers of the 
R.A.M.C. rather like the “red tape,” or that, ab all 
events, they were not very disposed to try to oppose 
“red tape.” They very often insisted on “red tape” 
themselves where the civilian surgeons thought it was 
quite absurd. If you wish me to mention some in- 
stances I can give you several. 


14456. T should like an instance as an example ?—I 
have several instances. I will give you one in April. 
One of the civil surgeons fel! sick, and the P.M.O. asked 
me if I thought I could do his ward as well as my own. 
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I said I thought I could. The principal work in the 
morning was the filling up of the diet sheets. We could 
not very well go into our wards before half-past 9. The 
diets had to be handed in between 11 and 12 o’clock. I 
had 40 patients in my ward and 40 patients in the other 
ward which I had taken over. Most of them were getting 

‘all vight and did not require any change. of diet or any 
additional extras, but there were perhaps 10 or 12 in 
my own ward and perhaps 10 or 12 in the other ward 
who wanted special examination. I told my ward-master 
in the new ward “They are getting on all right, and as 
I have not much time I will examine those patients who 
require examining, and I will sign up the diet sheets for 
them as required, and all those who do not require a 
change I will simply send in the diets the same as yester- 
day, and sign them this afternoon.” I had done that 
before in my own wards. The ward-master, however, 
thought I had done wrongly, and reported me to the 
P.M.O. I was sent for to the P.M.O.’s office. He said, 
“What do you mean by not filling up the returns in the 
morning?” TI explained that I had either to leave the 
diet sheets till the afternoon, when they could be done 
as well, or else not examine the patients. He told me 

“You must do according to the regulations ; it does not 
matter whether you have time or not ; you must fill up 
your diet sheets in the morning.” I could give you 
severad instances. 

14457. We have seen those diet sheets. Do they 
strike you as ‘being sheets that ought not properly to be 
filled up in military hospitals?—I think that in the first 
place when there is no change of diet at all—for instance, 
aman who is getting on very well and has convalescent 
diet every day—the sheets might just as well be filled 
up perhaps once a week. 


14458. (Dr. Church.) You only have to put a mark 
against it 7—You have to make a dine and sign your name, 
and if you have 80 diet sheets it takes you about an hour 
and a-half. If you have only two hours to prescribe for 
patients and fill up the diet sheets, it is a question of 
either sacrificing the examination of the patients or the 
filling up of the diet sheets. 

14459. (President.) You do not suggest that those diet 
sheets are not necessary ?—No. 


14460. Surely if you had merely to make marks on the 
sheets where the diet was repeated it would not take any 
time ?—You have to take off the diet sheets, make a 
cross, and then put your initials. If you have to do that 
80 times, I think, unless you are very quick in writing, 
it will take up a considerable portion of your time. If 
20 patients wanted examination during the 23 or 2 hours 
at my disposal, I think it is a very easy thing to fili up 
the diet sheets in the afternoon and examine the patients 
at the time. 


_ 14461. The only question was whether you should fill 
them up in the morning or in the afternoon ?—Yes. 


14462. (Sir David Richmond.) The circumstances were 
exceptional in the sense that you were ‘taking another 
doctor’s ward as well as your own ?—Yes. 


14463. You were having more cases than you should 
have had?—Yes. I could have done the cases properly, 
with no detriment to anyone, if I had been allowed to 
use common sense. I could mention several other 
instances. 


14464. (Dr. Church.) Perhaps you are not aware that 
when an attempt was made such as you suggest, it was 
found by the civil surgeons in the hospital in which it 
was tried that it was much more laborious than the diet 
sheets, and they asked to go ‘back to the diet sheets ?— 
I do not suggest giving up the diet sheets. 


(Dr. Church.) They tried the plan, that I gather you 
suggest, of weekly diets. 

14465. (President.) I do not see why you should call 
keeping these diet sheets “red tape.” We know about 
the diet sheets and we know their use?—I will give you 
another instance, if that is not sufficient. There was an 
operating room fixed up at Fort Napier, and there were 
no jugs and no proper basins supplied. The nurse in 
charge made requisitions for those things repeatedly, 
and she could not get them. Finally, the basins and 

“jugs were bought out of non-Government funds, I think 
it was by the wife of the P.M.O., who did very useful 
work fin that hospital. Nurses who could not get things 
which they thought were necessary used to apply to her, 
and very often she would get them out of non-Government 
funds. A decent set of instruments was not provided 
for the operating theatre till the end of December or the 
beginning of January. The nurse in charge applied for 
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aprons for the operatiug surgeons. The application was 
returned marked “disallowed.” She then thought she 
would apply for so many yards of jaconet for the operating 
room, and she did get it after a certain time, and that 
was got and cut up into aprons for the surgeons. I will 
tell you another instance. At the College Hospital there 
was considerable delay, sometimes amounting to weeks, 
in getting such necessary articles as gauze, bandages, 
and drugis like icdide of potassium. We complained at 
first of the dispenser. I went up once in a great state 
and said “ What do you mean by not letting my patients 
have this”—some necessary drug. He said “f am pre- 
pared for being blamed in the future, and have saved 
myself by keeping a requisition book containing the re- 
quisitions for articles, and I also keep a separate book 
where I put down the date on which I get those articles.” 
He showed that tome. It was sometimes a fortnight and 
sometimes longer, before they could get such articles as 
iodide of potassium, and gauze and bandages from Fort 
Napier, where those things were to be had. 


14466. Who told you that?—A dispenser. I think his 
name was Danwoody. I spoke to him only last night 
about it, and he said he would be here, and is quite 
ready to substantiate my statement. 


14467. (Dr. Church.) Is it within your own knowledge 
that gauze, bandages, and iodide of potassium could not 
be got from Fort Napier in less than a fortnight /—I 
do not say all those things. I applied once for catheters. 
I happened to be in charge of the venereal ward at the 
College Hospital. I went up to the Major and told him 
I wanted these. He looked cver the regulaticn 
book and found they ought to form part of the equip- 
ment for that hospital. They were applied for, but I have 
never seen them. They certainly never arrived to my 
knowledge. With regard to antipyrin, I ordered that, 
and there was none to be had for days. 


14468. Did you try whether they had any phenacetin? 
—I was told they had none. In a case of an operation 
for the radical cure of hernia I wanted a mild aperient, 
and I ordered fluid of cascara. Finally the dispenser 
told me that there had been a complaint from Fort Nepier 
that too much cascara was being used at the College. 


14469. You could have used something else which waa 
just as good ?—What would you suggest ? 

14470. A small dose of castor oil?—One wou: not 
want to make a man sick. 

14471. These are trivial things /—They are trivial things. 
taken singly, and perhaps not worth mentioning, but 
combined they had the effect of making us feel that we 
lived in an atmosphere where common sense had to give 
way to regulations. 

14472. (President.) How many civil surgeons were there 
in this place at Fort Napier?—This happened at the 
College—the delay of drugs. 

14473. (Dr. Church.) I understand that the College 
was part of the Fort Napier Hospital?—There is this 
difference, that at the Fort Napier if we wanted anything 
we could go up to the P.M.O. and speak to him about it, 
but-at the College Hospital everything had to go through 
the regular channels. You had to apply first to the Major 


. in charge, who would send it to the P.M.O., or to some- 


body else, and then the answer would be sent back to 
somebody else and so on, and we would get it finally with 
a delay of days and days, and sometimes weeks. That 
was the difference between the College Hospital and Fort 
Napier. 

14474. (President.) Is there anything else you have to 
tell us ?—I have mentioned some faults. I should like to 
say that in making these statements I do not wish to say 
that the P.M.O. or any of the officers of the R.A.M.C. 
were slack in their work. They worked hard, but their 
ideas of what was proper were bound by the regulations. 
There were some exceptions, and one of the most brilliant 
was Colonel Gallwey. He conceived the idea altogether 
outside the regulations of employing stretcher bearers. 
The transport arrangements, from what we could see of 
them at Pietermaritzberg were admirable, and we all 
looked upon Colonel Gallwey as a very excellent man. It 
was only a pity that all were not like him. 


14475. Is there anything else you have to tell us ?— 
IT am afraid that the statements that I have made may 
seem exaggerated to you, but I claim that if my state- 
ments are shown to any of the civil surgeons here at Fort 
Napier during December, January, February, and March, 
nine out of ten will say they are quite correct. In fact 
T have shown this memorandum to civil surgeons who are 
there at present, and they have told me “You are quite 
right, but I do not care to come forward and give evi- 
dence against the department to which I am at present 
attached.” 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Sroxeman, Army Service Corps, called; and Examined 


14476. (President.) What is your military position ?—I 
am chief audit officer of the Natal Army. 

14477. What information have you to give us which 
would be useful to us on this Inquiry ?—I was with Sir 
George White’s staff at Ladysmith, and I should be oe 
willing to give any ‘nformation. I know everything tha 
went on there. 

14478. With regard tc Intombi, I think there were 
some complaints about that ?—Yes. 

14479. Was there not a military enquiry held as to those 
complaints /—Yes, there was; but in the first instance I 
made an enquiry. 

14480. Did you examine witnesses NOs I went out 
and inspected the place four times with my own eyes. 


14481. How did you enquire into the matter ?—I thor- 
oughly inspected the whole place as to its management, 
equipment, sanitation, supplies, and store arrangements 
and everything. 

14482. What were the complaints about that you in- 
vestigated ?—They were about deficiency in equipment 
and deficiency of supplies. 

14483. Did you find there was any deficiency ?—If 
asked to do so I can produce my official report. 

14484. Can you tell us the short result ?—There were 
deficiencies of bedsteads, bedding, shirts, utensils of every 
kind, knives and forks, mugs, kettles, and various things. 

14485. What was the date of this?—i went out there 
on the 28th December. 


14486. What was the deficiency due to; could it have 
been avoided ?—It was avoided ; it was remedied at once. 

14487. How was it the deficiency occurred ?—The de- 
ficiency occurred through circumlocution, through the 
demands of the Medical Officer in charge at Intombi not 
being immediately complied with. 

14488. On whom did he requisition?—He had been 
ordered to requisition on the P.M.O. in Ladysmith. 


14439. Had there been a question of delay in answering 
the requisition?—The requisitions, aqcording to 
our regulations, should have gone straight from the exe- 
cutive officer who wanted the articles to the executive 
officer of the department who had them. 

14490. Where did they go wrong ?—They went through 
two cr three hands to the P.M.O. 

14491. Who was the man to supply 7—He was the Ad- 
ministrative Offieer. 

14492. You mean the P.M.O. at Intombi hed not re- 
quisitioned the right person; is that it?—He had been 
ordered to requisition on the P.M.O. 

14493. Did he do so?’—He did so. 


14494. How did the delay occur in the requisition 
reaching the P.M.O. ?—I could not say whether it occurred 
in reaching him, or whether it occurred in his office, but 


the requisition did not reach the Army Ordnance Depart-. 
ment. 


14490. The form would have been this: he should 
have requisitioned to the P.M.O. at Ladysmith, who 
would have requisitioned the Ordnance Department; is 
that it ?—Yes. 


14496, And the delay was in the office of the P.M.O. 
at Lacvysmith ?—I could not swear to that, but the delay 
occurred somewhere and the articles were not obtained. 


14497. How long did the delay oceur?—This was on 
the 28th. For several days previous to Christmas Day 
complaints reached me. Being on Nir George White's 
staff I represented that. to him, and * 


: : he ordered me to 
make a full enquiry. I have got the orders here which 
he gave me which I 


can produce, and I have my report 
to him, or at least a copy of it. The articles did not 
get there in time, but I cannot say how it occurred. 


14498. Have you a copy of your report ?—Yes, 

_ 14499. You are freed from any official obligation under 
this Commission ; it 18 the Queen’s Commission, and ff 
you hand it over to us we shall be able to look at it 2—Yes. 

14500. Was there 
Intombi ?—Yes, ther 
ing bedsteads to sle 
tents being wet. 

14501. 
tents. 


any other complaint investigated in 
@ were complaints of the men want- 
ep on, taere were also complaints of 


Did you enquire into those 2] examined the 


14592. They were wet insid 


92. e ?—In some cases t r 
wet inside, Mad Fis 


14503. Do you mean damp, or really wet ?—Damp in 
some instances, wet in others. 


The thunderstorms are — 


fearful here sometimes, and they are very liable to flood 


the wkole ground unless proper trenches are dug round the 
tents, and che earth thrown inwards and the flies brought 
down on the earth to carry off the water. 

14504. Had not that been done ?—The trenches had 
been dug, but the earth had been thrown outwards. 


14505. Did ycu make any report upon that also +—It — 


is fully dealt with in my report. 

14506. One enquiry and one report ?—Everything I 
saw I reported to Sir George White, and immediate action 
was taken to remedy it. 

14507. It was remedied immediately*—Yes, imme- 
diately. General Hunter, Colonel Ward, and myself gave 
very much time ana thought to Intombi. 

14508. Will you hand in your report to us?—Yes. 

Vide Appendiz—Stoneman 1. 

14509. Have you had to make any other enquiry be- 
sides what you 
several times. _ 

14510. Did you find anything else as a subject of com- 
plaint except what you have stated ?—There were com- 
plaints, but there will ibe complaints from some people 
always. At the same time I wish to tell you all the 
facts—the truth, and nothing but the truth. 


have mentioned ?—I went out there 


14511. That is what we want to ascertain ?—I should — 
like to tell you that the medical officers were very much — 
overworked, and very much undermanned. There were 


not half enough hands to do the work. 


14512. That was during the siege?—Yes. ‘There were 


also difficulties with regard to the employment of civilian 


orderlies, and various people whose antecedents we really 


had not time to enquire into, and there were consequently 


irregularities. 


14515. Irregularities of what kind? We have heard of 
some pecuniary irregularities; are those what you are 
alluding to?—No, I am referring more (to irregularities 
as regards food and medical comforts—the stealing of 
them, and that sort of thing. 


14514. Did you enquire into that?—I enquired into 
that as far as I could, but I could not bring it home; 1t 
was brought home afterwards. There nvere men dis- 
covered afterwards. 

14515. Are the cases of the men who were found out 
rumerous ’—To my own knowledge I knew two who are 
now in prison, warrant officers. 
but they did not come under my cognisance at all. 

14516. What were they doing—stealing the patients’ 
comforts ’—I am afraid they were. 

14517. Is there any other information you can give us 
which you think would be useful to us in this Inquiry ?— 
I should like to point out the steps taken. 
actual letters written at the time; or copies of them. I 


wrote orders in carbon paper books, and I have those ~ 


There were two more, © 


I have my | 


ud 


letters, which I should be glad for you 'to see, to show 


the action the staff took in the matter. 
14518. Have you them with you ?—Yes. 


14519. If you will hand them in we will read them ; 
we need not trouble you now /—yYes.* 


Under Sir. 


George White’s directions before that I had taken 
most careful measures to impress upon the Ord-— 


nance Officer and the Supply Officer to give special at- 


tention to the wants of Intombi, Because there were so — 


many sick and so many men dying there. 
answers showing they were giving it special attention. 
And after I went out on the 28th, bedsteads, bedding and 
utensils, and everything were sent out as fast as possible. 
I had 2,000 shirts made. TI had all the goats and sheep 


I could get shorn in order to get wool to make beds. I 


impressed all the civilians that I could get in the town 


I got their — 


\ 
; 
, 


to go out and nurse, and I requisitioned all the articles | 
I could get throughout the place, and I employed plumbers — 


to make utensils of all kinds. 
the place that I could buy. 


* Vide Appendix—Stoneman 2. 
14520. We will have those documents put in. By what 


I got all the fly-papers in 


eS 


time would you say the deficiencies you have referred to 


were substantially cured ?—They were substantially at 
once. I have the thanks of the P.M.O. there that they 
were remedied at once. 


14521. How long had the deficiencies lasted then, 


\ 


approximately ?—That is rather a difficult question to 


auswer,. 
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14522. Was it a question of months or of days ?—The 
cap was opened on the 5th November. I went out there 
on the 28th December, which is roughly 54 days, and the 
sick were increasing. When I went out there and for 
ten days before the sick were going out at the rate of 
50 to 70 a day. After enteric broke out the number in- 
creased very rapidly, both enteric and dysenteric cases. 

145235. May I take it that immediately after the date 
of your report those things were rectified ?—They were. 
Jt states so in the report. The report shows everything 
that was done. 

14524. What is the date of your report?—The 30th 
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December. I should like to say that as regards my re 
port I cannot swear it is an exact copy of the report sub- 
mitted to Sir George White; it is a rough copy. 


14525. Is it substantially the same ?—Yes. 


14526. You are sure of that ?—Yes, together with notes 
put in at the end for my own information, and which I 
acted on immediately. I should like also to point out 
that I was Director of Supplies at Ladysmith, and this 
was nob my job, it was the P.M.O.’s job. 


14927. What is the bearing of that observation ?—That 
I was not responsible for what occurred before. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. Dovexas pz Frnzt, called; and Examined. 


14528. (President.) You are secretary to the association 
of which Mr. Bale was chairman ?—I am. 

14529. Did you in your capacity as secretary visit the 
yarious hospitals in the town, or some of them ?—Several 
of them. 

14530. Did you notice in any of them any substantial 
cause of complaint? and if so, what ?—it is very diflicult 
to place one’s finger exactly upon any substantial cause of 
complaint, but so far as my official work in connection 
with this Association is concerned, one did from time t» 
time come into contact with isolated cases which, taken 
by themselves, might be regarded as somewhat trivial 
matters, but when taken in the aggregate they create an 
impression upon the mind to the effect that there was 
something radically wrong in some part of the medical 
organisation. 

14531. Will you tell us the matters to which you refer ¢ 
-—Taken from the start it is evident from the first place 
that 1t was never contemplated on the part of the authori- 
ties that the campaign would assume such large dimen- 
sions as it bas, and I lake it that that is the cause of the 
first point which strikes cne, namely, the undermanning 
of the medical department. There is no doubt it has been 
undermanned to a very considerable extent. 

14532. Both in surgeons and in orderlies /—Yes, and 
mere particularly in the department which is responsible 
for the supervision of the orderlies. I believe that had 
there been more officers in responsible departments the 
orderly system would have proved a greater success than 
it is at the present time, because it seems to me that the 
orderly system for its success must depend very 
materially upon the supervision which is exercised over 
it. I do not think there has been a sufficient staff in 
the responsible departments to exercise that supervision 
over the orderly department which would render it a suc- 
«cess. In travelling through the Lospitals in that way 
one is bound to admit that there are very grave com- 
plaints in the orderly system, with regard to carelessness, 
domineering, and also some kind of appropriation of 
stores. It is very difficult to prove this as a matter of 
degal evidence, but circumstantial evidence is so strong 
that cne is bound to admit there. is some fire where there 
is smoke. While one does not wish to blame the orderly 
‘system as a system altogether, yet for myself, having 
seen a good deal of the nursing sister department, I think 
the strengthening of that department would be an ad- 
vantage to the Rw.A.M.C. But taking the department 
altogether possibly the great factor which has made for 
the non-success of the orderly system has ‘been the under- 
‘manning of the responsible departments of the R.A.M.C., 


and the consequent inability of exercising the 
necessary supervision over those men who 
constitute that department. Then one comes 


in contact with another factor of great weight, and that is 
the very great importance which seems to me attached 
in the R.A.M.C. to methods of organisation as distinct 
from professional attendance on the patients them- 
selves. One often meets that in what appear to be 
trivial matters in themselves taken as isolated cases, 
but which in the aggregate show that for some, cause 
or another excessive attention is paid to administration 
as distinct from the professional work of the R.A.M.C. 
‘One is bound also to admit in connection with this 
matter that there is a very grave lack of -business 
capacity on the part of the officers of the R.A.M.C. 
That brings one to what I may call the third point. 
What makes for non-success in the working of this 
Medical Department is the fact that it does not seem 
to be self-contained. For instance, when the campaign 
first opened the organisation of which I am secretary 
undertook certain work and in the pursuance of that 
work it requested the attendance for the purpose of 
information of the then Senior Medical Officer, Colonel 
Johnston. We asked his advice as to the mode of 


procedure which we should adopt for the furtherance 
of the objects of the Association. - He said that, so far 
aS he was concerned*as the senior officer of the medical 
service here at the time, all that appeared to him to 
be necessary was that the Asyociation should denote 
to the medical authorities what buildings were suitable 
and available for the purpose of hospitals. So far 
as my Association was concerned that simplified its pro- 
cedure very considerably, and we accordingly indicated 
to him what buildings were available for that purpose. 
But no sooner had that indication gone forward than 
a few days afterwards a requisition came from him for 
equipment principally for the hospital with which I 
have been more immediately concerned, the Parliament 
Hospital over the way. He pointed out this department 
had no equipment suitable for sick and wounded men, 
that the only equipment which they had available for 
that particular hospital and other auxiliary hospitals 
of a like character was ordinary barrack room equip- 
ment suitable for men in good ‘health, but certainly 
unsuitable for the purposes of the sick and wounded. 
He ended up with the request that the Association of 
which I have the honour of being honorary secretary or 
the Colonial Government should provide the equip- 
ment suitable for the purpose. That was quite incon- 
sistent with the statement which had been made before 
that all that was necessary for the hospital could be 
provided, and also with a statement made very defi- 
nitely and very emphatically that the responsibility 
was cast upon the military medical authorities of meet- 
ing all cases of sick and wounded in the field. Of 
course, superficially and as a layman that seems to 
appeal to one that where a man is fighting on behalf 
of the Imperial Government, the whole of the forces 
encaved in that campaign, regular, irregular, or colonial 
volunteers, should thave the same treatment dealt out 
to them by the one central authority, the military medi- 
cal authorities. That was the line upon which we were 
asked to work, to provide buildings, and then to leave 
the rest to the R.A.M.C. Department. In making that 
statement it was evidently assumed that that branch of 
the service upon which the R.A.M.C. is apparently 
dependent had in South Africa the necessary equipment 
and appliances for filling up these auxiliary hospitals, 
and the presumption again is that, in making enquiries 
of the Army Service Corps they found they had been 
misled as to the actual amount of appliances upon 
which they could put their hand at any given time. 
It seems to me, therefore, that one of the great 
requirements of the military branch of the service 
should be that it should be self-contained, that it 
should have its business department as distinct from its 
professional department, and that the officers in charge 
of the military medical department should know at any 
given time under any emergency exactly what amount 
of appliances, equipment, medicine or whatever is re- 
quired, they can have under their hand. Evidently 
they did not know at that time what they had, and 
being dependent upon other branches of the service 
they were misled into believing that they were capable 
of coping with a greater emergency than on enquiry 
they found they were able to do. That bears also on 
the question of administration of regulations, as I have 
already pointed out, because if the Department was 
self-contained it would feel itself less bound by those 
regulations which evidently exist between department 
and department. I am bound also to state that I think 
in the earlier part of the campaign there was a ten- 
dency to niggardliness on the part of this particular 
department. As I often pointed out to the officer in 
charge of the hospital with which I am more imme- 
diately concerned, it seemed to me an_extraordinary 
thing, having regard to the millions which have been 
voted for the general conduct of the campaign, that 
there should be any endeavour to exercise rigid economy 
on the part of this particular department in the service 
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of the Queen. I prefer to speak about such cases as 
come directly under my own notice, and not to wander 
off—or at least to do so as little as possible—into fields 
where the evidence is purely circumstantial. Take my 
own department: take the hospital with which 1 have 
been more nearly connected, the Assembly Hospital. 
We had in this hospital to deal with a very peculiar 
class of case 

14533. Is this part of the R.A.M.C. ?—It is all under 
the control of the R.A.M.C. We had to deal with a 
very peculiar class of case, that is to say, the refugee 
element from Johannesberg who had taken up arms 
and formed themselves into irregular corps. These 
men left the country of their adoption or in which 
they thad taken up their business and vocations, at 





short notice, and had practically nothing to stand in’ 


They enlisted in the various corps raised in this colony 
and elsewhere, and they went to the front. On being 
wounded or reported sick they came back generally 
with very little in the way of kit on their backs. One 
of the first things which I thought it my duty to do 
was to represent to the R.A.M.C. Department the 
necessity for providing these men with the necessary 
hospital clothing while they were in this hospital, over 
which they exercised a supervision and over which 
they had control. I mav say that although promises 
were made that this clothing should be supplied, 
months and months went by without that clothing 
being furnished to the men in the hospital, and eventu- 
ally it was provided out of a voluntary fund. The case 
of these irregulars is a particularly hard one in that 
respect. It threw upon my Association the work not 
only of providing comforts for the men, which was the 
primary object with which they were established, but 
also for fitting them up in this particular hospital with 
the clothing which I take it ought to have been sup- 
plied by the central organisation, the R.A.M.C. 
Eventually the clothiny was purchased by voluntary 
funds, funds in the hands of Mrs. Johnston, the wife of 
the Senior Medical Officer who has also provided many 
other things in other hospitals in this town which 
really should have fallen upon the imperial funds, 
and should have been provided by the R.A.M.C. With 
regard to medicines again, they seemed to be affected 
by the rigidity of regulation and want of elasticity in 
the system. A doctor requisitions for or requires cer- 
tain medicines at a given time. These medicines do 
not seem to be exactly upon the roster of regulation, 
and so in order that: those medicines may be obtained, 
so and so has to write to so and so, and the necessary 
orders have to come througn, with the result that by 
the time the medicines have been obtained 36 or 48 
hours have elapsed, and probably the necessity for it 
has passed by. I have been called upon, as represent- 
ing the voluntary organisation, to supply medicines 
which did not seem to be actually recognised by the 
R.A.M.C. regulations. These in themselves all seem 
trivial things, but they do seem to point to the fact 
that there is some want in the organisation which ought 
to be remedied. I take it the scope of the Commission 
and those who bring evidence before if is not to find 
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fault with the military people, who have worked under- 
very grave disadvantages and have worked well, but. 
our object, I take it, is to provide such safeguards as. 
will prevent a recurrence of these things in the future. 
I hope the Commission will not assume from what I. 
have said that I am in any way endeavouring to find 
fault with or cast blame upon the personnel of the 
R.A.M.C. Department. I must say complaints have- 
been made by many people as to the discouragement. 
which they have received in respect to aid which they 
offered to the R.A.M.C. I should like to say that I. 
have never myself met with anything of that kind. 
Any aid which my Association or myself as representing - 
that Association was prepared to give was always freely 
accepted in the spirit in which it was tendered. I wish 
to emphasize that point, that I am not endeavouring in 
any way to cast blame upon the Department, but simply 
to indicate to the Commission those points in which | 
I think the R.A.M.C. may be so amended as to make 
it more suitable to the requirements of another cam- - 
paign, should unfortunately such a campaign come 
about. : 


= 
14534. (Dr. Church.) Would you mind giving me the — 
interval which elapsed between the R.A.M.C. asking - 
you to provide buildings, and then asking you to pro- . 
vide equipment ?—It was less than a week. 


14535. With regard to these Colonial corps, your view 
would be that it was the part of the Colonial authori-— 
ties to assist in furnishing the men, but you do not think | 
it was in any way part of the Colonial Government's. 
duty to furnish them with hospitals and medical relief ; 
you throw that upon the whole country ?—I throw that~ 
upon the Imperial Government. The line upon ~ 
which we worked was this: So far as these men are con-~ 
cerned, when they go out of hospital, even then it is 
a moot point whether the Imperial Government should’ 
not provide them with new kit, in order that they may 
re-undertake their duties in ‘the campaign. They - 
have indirectly done that in connection with the fund 
I am administering, because I have received £150 from 
General Buller from the Sutlers Fee Fund, in order — 


‘to enable me to provide clothing for those men when 


they went out of hospital. Therein they recognised the 
liability in respect of those men, even when they were- 
oat of hospital. But when the men are in hospital ~ 
under the charge of the medical people, it seems to me~ — 
that they are entitled to such essentials as are needed” 
for sick and wounded men who have suffered in the: — 
course of the campaign itself. 


14536. I only wished to be quite accurate in my~ 
mind as to your view, that when they have been raised” 
and associated with the military forces, then, in your~ 
opinion, the Imperial Government ought to assist them, 
and they ought to come under the same officers and” 
the same hospital help as the Imperial forces ?—Un-.. 
doubtedly. 


14537. (President.) That is obviously right. They 
became soldiers and were kept as soldiers, and they ~ 
ought to be kept as sick ?~Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Reverend G. W. Roazrs, called; and Examined. 


14538. (President.) You are a Wesleyan chaplain to 
the forces ?—Yes. 

14539. I believe in that capacity you have visited 
oe attended the hospitals in Pietermaritzberg ?— 
res. 

14540. Did you attend the Barracks and the College ? 
—Yes, my colleagues helping me at times. I was the 
responsible chaplain. I am also. Superintendent 
Wesleyan Minister here. The Superintendent Wes- 
leyan Minister here has been for a number of years 
chaplain to the forces also. I visited the camp hos- 
pitals and all the hospitals, but generally the camp, 
my colleagues doing most of the other visiting—Gray’s 
Hospital and the Volunteer Hospital. 


14541. I wanted chiefly to ask you about the hospitals 
which have been spoken of here chiefly, the Fort 
Napier and the College. Did you visit those ?—Yes. 


14542. How often ’—F ort Napier very often; during 
the stress I should think probably three or four times a 
week. Recently not so often, but twice a week. 


14543. And you spoke to thé patients +~Yes ; I spoke 
to all the patients, without reference to the Church, 
but especially to the patients belonging to our own 
Church. 

_ 14544. Did you see sufficient of those hospitals to 
be able to give us any information as to their condi- 


tion, and as to how the sick and wounded were looked*. 
after in them ?—I think so. 


14545. It has been represented that the hospital at 
Fort Napier, as to a greater part of it, was, judging — 
by one witness, overwhelmed with bugs; they dropped 
from the ceiling on to the beds, and got into the splints. 
of the patients, and so forth. Did you notice that ?— 
I have had no personal experience of that; but I hap- — 
pen to know an instance which would throw some - 
light upon it. 

14546. Did you notice the bugs when you went into - 
the hospital ?—No. 


14547. Did you ever see bugs on the beds ?—No. 


(14548. Are you able to say whether that is a fair 
picture as to the condition of Fort Napier with regard 
to bugs ?—I should think not. 


14549. Do you think it ds exaggerated /—Yes, I . 
should think it is exaggerated. 


14550. Will you tell us the facts of the case with 
regard to bugs?—I will mention an instance which 
occurs to my mind, but I will not mention the name of — 
the person. One of the nursing sisters who happened 
to be visiting at our house occasionally for an hour or ~ 
two, one evening had one of these very interesting crea- 
tures upon her jacket. My wife called her attention 
to the fact. She said, “Oh! I am almost afraid to go» 
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-into people’s houses; these things are crawling about 
-all over the place; we do not know when we are 
free.” Now, that was from one of the nursing sisters, 
who had no idea, of course, the thing would ever be 
_mentioned. 

14551. You have mever moticed them yourself} I 
have never noticed them myself, 

14552. There is no doubt there were bugs there ?— 
Judging from that remark of the nurse, I should say 
‘there is not. 

14553. Is there anything else which would lead you 
“to think that there were bugs there ?—No. 

14554. (Sir David Richmond.) Did any patients com- 
“plain to you about bugs?—No; not on one single 
-occasion. 

14555. (Dr. Church.) Are not bugs extremely com- 
mon, even in the houses of the wealthy ?—I regret to 
“say that they are. 

14556. (President.) Do you think the patients suf- 
fered from the existence of bugs in the buildings ?—I 
“never heard a patient say so. é 
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14557. Can you say whether there was a deficiency 
of fresh milk at any time in the hospital ?—I am nct 
able to say that; I have never heard that there was a 
deficiency of fresh milk. 


14558. Did you notice whether the patients were 
lying in dirty linen, linen that had not been washed for 
a considerable time ?—No; I never noticed that. 


14559. Do you think you would have noticed it if 
they had been ?—I think so. 


14560. Did you hear any complaints of the orderlies 
stealing the patients’ whisky ?—Never one. 


14561. Or _their not attending properly to the 
patients ?—No; I do not remember hearing any such 
thing here. 


14562. Do you think that you would have been 
likely, from your position, to have heard complaints 
if there had been great cause for complaints with re- 
gard to that hospital?—I think I should have. The 
relations between the chaplain and the men are gene- 
rally very friendly, and I think I should have heard 
if there had been any ground of complaint here. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Nursing Sister Wuireman, called; and Examined. 


cage (President.) You are a civil nursing sister ?— 
es. 

14564. I believe you have attended during this war 
some military hospitals?—Yes; here at Fort Napier, 
.and at the College. 

14565. Will you tell us your experience as to the 
way the hospital at Fort Napier was conducted, and 
_as to its condition ?—When I first went there, the war 
had only just commenced; I went on the 20th Octo- 
ber. Then we had not ‘sufficient nursing sisters. 
Afterwards more came, and there was a tremendous 
Tush. Quite soon the {battles of Hlands Laagte and 
Talana Hill took place, and there was a most awful 
tush. We got through the work, and I think I may 
safely say no one was neglected. 

14566. Will you tell us what you noticed about this 
hospital in respect to bugs?—I did not have any my- 
self, because I nursed in the officers’ quarters and in 
the permanent buildings. The bugs were in the lower 
buildings, the rooms of which were quite quickly con- 
verted into a hospital. 

14567. You were not there ?—No. 

14568. You were not troubled with bugs ?—Not in 
the permanent buildings. 

14569. Did you have a sufficiency of fresh milk for 
‘your patients ?—Yes; because at that time they were 
not fever patients. 

14570. Did you have a sufficiency when fever patients 
came in ?—Not always. 

14571. Did you not have a sufficiency even for the 
fever patients ’—Not always. There was much diffi- 
culty at first in getting milk; later on it was. all 
right. 

14572. How long did the deficiency last, roughly 
speaking, when you wanted it for enterics tI really 
could not say, because sometimes we had a sufficiency 
and sometimes we had not. 

14573. With regard to clean linen; was the linen 
allowed to remain unwashed upon the patients for a 
time?—For some time we had a difficulty. You will 
zanderstand that I am now speaking of the College, 
Decause from the end of November I took charge of the 
College, not Fort Napier. 

14574. In the College did you have a lack of fresh 
‘linen ?—For a time we had. 

14575. About how long?—For some weeks. The 
difficulty was not due to the want of linen really, but 
to the difficulty of getting it washed. Afterwards it 
was much better. People gave us linen privately, 
-and we got it washed privately, so that we did not have 
to wait for the Army contractor. 

14576. How did the orderlies do their work ?—Some 
‘very well, some not. 

14577. Were they all R.A.M.C. men under you aod 

At first. 


14578. Did you notice many cases of the orderlies 
taking the patients’ whisky ’—Never. We never had 
that at the College, because we always kept it locked 
up. 

14579. Is it not the usual thing in hospitals for 
nurses to keep spirits locked up?—Yes, I suppose it is. 

14580. Did you ever see any orderlies intoxicated 
while on duty?’They certainly were the worse for 
liquor sometimes. 

14581. Was there a large proportion of black sheep 
among the R.A.M.C. orderlies. at that hospital ?--That 
is not a very kind question. 

14582. I am afraid I must ask it?—Some of them 
were not nice ; I could not say what proportion. Some 
of them were rather low-class men. Some of them 
were the nicest men I have come across, and the best 
of workers, quite beyond all praise. 


14583. (Dr. Church.) What were the majority ?7—I 
think the nice ones. 

145834. (President.) Do you think the doctors were 
sufficient in number to be able to look after the 
patients ?—At the College, yes. 

14584. (Dr. Church.) Were they short-handed at Fort 
Napier ?—I do not know. I did not hear gossip at that 
time because I was so busy. 


14585. (President.) Did you suffer from any want of 
necessaries or comforts at the College?—No. 


14586. (Sir David Richmond.) Does your remark 
about drunkenness apply to the R.A.M.C. men or to 
the civilians ?—To both, but not so very much, because 
the Commanding Officer was down upon it. 


14587. Were there sometimes cases among the 
R.A.M.C. orderlies ?—I do not think there was much to 
choose. 

14588. (Dr. Church.) When you were at the College 
did you run out of gauze and bandages and some of the 
ecmmoner medicines?—No, I think we always had 
enough. 

14589. One witness has said that they were unable 
to get a supply of gauze for putting over the dressings 
of wounds, or bandages, or iodide of potassium for 
days ?—The army people have methods of getting things 
which civilians have not. They must go through a 
certain routine, and at first none of us understood that 
routine, and that created a delay. 

14590. When you understood the routine you asked 
for them ?—Yes, then we had the things. I always got 
what I wanted becausé I went and went and went 
again until I did get it. 

14591. It was troublesome, but you did get them; 
you were not days and days without dressings ?—No. 
I do not know who told you that, but I do not think 
that is true. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Rev. G. W. 
Rogers. 
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Dr. George Henry Poorny, Civil Surgeon, called; and Examined. 


14592. (President.) I believe you are a civil surgeon ? 
—I am. 

14593. And have been attending some of the military 
hospitals during this war ?—I have. 

14594. You were at Wynberg first, near Cape Town? 
—Yes. 

14595. Did you notice anything to complain of at 
that hospital ?—There was nothing serious to complain 
of. The only thing was that at first we were rather 
short of splints and apparatus, and we had no X-ray 
apparatus working satisfactorily in the hospital itself 
during the rush in December last. 

14596. You had the X-ray apparatus, but it did not 
work well?—There was one in No. 1, a long way off, 
and the patients had to be taken up in wagons. 

14597. Did you get one up promptly ?—One came in 
time for the Paardeberg cases, but not in time for 
Methuen’s advance. 

14598. Was that the only matter you wish to call 
our attention to with regard to Wynberg?—iI think it 
would have been more satisfactory for us civilians at 
Wynberg if we had a consulting surgeon in charge of 
the work instead of a major. 

14599. Would you rather not have been under the 
military system?—We would have preferred a civil 


(Lhe witness withdrew.)* 


Lieutenant-Colonel P. H. JOHNSTON, called ; and Examined. 


14606. (President.) I believe you are the P.M.O. at 
Pietermaritzberg Hospital ?—Yes. 

14607. And you have been so since it was first 
established here ?—I was here before the war. 


14608 Therefore your experience extends all through 
the war?—I took over charge on the 1st June as Senior 
Medical Officer of Natal. 


14609, We will first deal with Fort Napier. There 
have been certain complaints made to us about Fort 
Napier. It has been represented that the state of the 
hospital as to parts of it in regard to bugs was some- 
thing dreadful. Will you tell us your experience with 
regard to that?—The bugs are all over the hospital 
really, but they are principally in what are called the 
lower infantry barracks, which were infantry barracks 
handed over to me to use as wards. They are infested 
with bugs, and we have had to struggle ever since we took 
them over to keep them down. We have tried all sorts 
of disinfectants and washing and cleaning constantly, 
and getting beds taken to pieces and so on, but they 
are in the wood in the roof. 


14610. Have you been able to keep them down at all? 
—Yes, they are much less than they were. 


14611. Were they so numerous as to keep dropping? 
—Yes, I was told they dropped. I asked the men and 
they said they dropped from the ceilings. An officer who 
was a patient in the hospital told me that 12 years pre- 
viously he slept there for a night on his way up country, 
and they were dropping on him then. 


14612. When it was used as a barracks 7—Yes. 


14613. Did the bugs interfere very much with the 
patients /—I fancy from what I heard from them that they 
disturbed their night’s rest very often, especially at the 
beginning, and then less and less. 


14614. It has been said that where splints were used 
for the wounded patients, those splints were found to 
harbour nests of bugs ?—There was one case I heard of of 
that kind, where they found bugs inside the splints. 


14615. Do you know more than one case?—No. There 


may have been more, but I only recollect one. 


14616. How was it that the building came to be used 
as a hospital?—When Colonel Gallwey said the number 
of beds in Natal were to be made up to over 1,000 I had 
to get extra accommodation, and General Buller gave 
orders that as many barracks as I wanted were to be 
handed over to me. Those were empty, and those were 
handed over to me. 


14617. Was it not Known that the place was full of 
bugs ?—I did not know it was full of pane a 
14618. You did not know till it was occupied as a hos- 
pital ?—We took it over because we had 3 get this bed 
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consulting surgeon, such as Mr. Makins, to be respon- 
sible for the cases, because the military authorities 
thought they could take any operations from our hands, 
and interfered between us and our cases without asking 
our opinion. 

14600. Have you anything else to tell us with regard 
to that hospital ?—Nothing whatever. 

14601. Then I believe you had some experience on 
board the hospital ship “Trojan”; have you anything 
to tell us about that?—The hospital ship lying along-_ 
side the wharf for a long time is not such a good place 
for patients, in my opinion, as a shore hospital, be- 
cause all the filth from the ship floats alongside. 

14602. How did the sick and wounded do there?— 
Not as well as they did at Wynberg. They got well, 
but not so rapidly. 


14603. (Dr. Church.) There was no available hospital 
at East London on shore, was there?—The “Trojan” 
was at Durban; she was alongside the wharf for 
practically five months. 

14604. (President.) We shall be able to see the wharf 
by-and-by ?—Yes. 

14605. (Dr. Church.) Is the “Trojan” there now ?— 
No, she has gone to Cape Town and has been dis- 
mantled, I believe. ; : 


accommodation as soon as possible for a possible fight. 
That was before Colenso, and, as you know, a big fight 
did come off'there. I had to get accommodation as quickly” 
as posgjble for a certain number of wounded, 400, 500, 
or 600. [ 

14619. Do you not think you would have been able to 
shift your hospital into some other suitable building ?— 
There is no other building here. 


14620. Was there no other available building ?—No. 


14621. Did you investigate to see if there was /—There- 
were all the barracks, but those were all. These were 
the best we could get up there. 


14622. Were there not any public buildings which 
might have been used ?—There was the Legislative As- 
sembly, which was taken over eventually. That is only 
for 60 men—there were only 60 beds there. Then there © 
was the Masonic Hall—an old building and unfitted for 
a hospital, and that was taken over. Then there was the- 
question of creating difficulties in the administration. 
The Lower Infantry Barracks were much more suitable 
for rapid accommodation. 


14623. You think it was a case of necessity ?—Yes, cer-- 
tainly. 

14624. Would it not have been possible to haye 
marquees and tents?’—It might have been better, but I 
do not think there were any marquees in the place at 
that time. Even afterwards when we opened up the 
College we began with bell-tents, and gradually got mar- 
quees. 


14625. We have been told that in this hospital—in the: 


cee Hospital—there was a deficiency of fresh linen?’ 
—Yes. 


14626. And itis said that milk could have been obtained 
and was not obtained, although it was asked for by some 
of the civil surgeons in the hospital ; what have you to say” 
to that?—I do not think that is the case. I do not buy 
milk myself; I requisition on the A.8.C. I want so much 
fresh milk, and it is requisitioned for every day, and 
the A.S.C. have to obtain it for me on my requisition. 
The A.S.C. is the supply department, and they supply 
milk through contractors. That was nob sufficient for 
my needs at all. 


14627. Did you requisition for what you wanted 7—Yes, 
and they sent me as much fresh milk as they could. I 
had to make up any deficiency with tinned milk. 


14628. It is said the A.S.C. could have easily obtaine 
more fresh milk in the tewn?—That I doubt. I was 
constantly asking for more fresh milk, and I do not thin 
there was any more fresh milk to be obtained, 


14629. It was suggested by someone that they could 
have got the fresh milk, but the contractors would not 
submit to the Regulations ?—That did not come to my 
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knowledge. The supply people did all that. I make my 
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demands, and the supply people have to meet them if 
possible, and they did not meet them. 


14630. Did you ask the officer commanding the A.S.C. 
as to how it was he could not get more milk ?—TI had a 
long correspondence about it.* 


14631. What was the result?—The result was that 
they had to commandeer some in the end. 


14632. Did they commandeer ?—Yes, in the end. Only 
the other day I think the commandeering of milk was 
dispensed with. It was kept on a little longer 
than it was required on account of its having been com- 
mandeered at first, because latterly we have had good 
fresh milk, more than we want really, on account, I sup- 
pose, of the milk season coming on. One of the great 
points I had to complain of at the beginning was the 
deficiency of milk, but that was a matter which was en- 
tirely in the hands of the A.S.C. 


14633. (Dr. Church.) Were the addresses of three 
people willing to supply milk on contract given to you ?— 
Yes ; I thad several people’s names sent in to me, and I 
made enquiry myself, and I sent those names on to the 
A.S.C., as I am not the official to make a contract. I 
used to write and say, “I believe so-and-so will supply 
milk.” I got the names of several, more than three I 
think, and especially from Richmond. I sent those on 
to the A.S.C., and said they were willing to supply milk. 


14634. (President.) Do you know if the A.S.C. en- 
quired into those cases?—Yes, because I was always 
pressing for milk. 


14635. They did enquire ?—Yes. 


14636. And they could not get it?—It increased 
gradually. 

14637. It is said that for a considerable time there was 
a lamentable deficiency of clean Jinen—that the 
patients were often allowed to lie in their dirty linen 
for days and days together?—That is not the case. 1 
could not give them fresh linen as often as I wished, 
and they went far beyond the time I should like to have 
seen them go with the old linen, because, although 
I had ample linen, I could not get it back from the 
washing contractor. 

14638. Why not?—Because he could not dry it. I 
believe the linen was dried in the open, and it depends 
upon the wind and sun. If there is any moisture in the 
atmosphere, or any rain about, it delays the drying of the 
linen ; that was the great difficulty at first. It is better 
now, naturally. 

14639. It was suggested that there might have been 
more contractors for the washing and linen, but they 
wowd net comply with certain regulations. It is said 
that the regulations prevented their contracting to do the 
washing. Do you know anything about that ?—No. 


14640. Do you think that that suggestion is well-founded ? 
—TI do not think so because they get so much soiled linen. 
It is their duty to bring it back to time. They get paid 
by the piece—by the dozen. I pressed for months the 
question as to the washing not being returned in time, 
and had a correspondence right up to the General about 
it, and made many suggestions. JI eventually got an extra 
laundry attached to the A.S.C., under their control, which 
has been a great help, and which I should have been 
very pleased to have obtained earlier, because the con- 
tractor entirely failed; that is to sav, he did not act up 
to his contract in returning the washing that was given 
to him, quickly. The milk and the linen were questions 
that I have always been pressing for months on the 
authorities. 

14641. It has ‘been suggested that you might have 
employed Kaffirs, under the supervision of some orderly, 
or some man, to do the washing for the hospital as a 
separate body; what do you say to that suggestion ?— 
The washing is also under the Supply Department ; they 
enter into a contract and do it. When I found this 
deficiency I suggested all kinds of things, but they stuck 
to the contractor. Eventually they got a small laundry 
with seven or eight Kaffirs, women and men, in a store 
quite close to the hospital, which has been of the greatest 
service to me because they were able to wash about 150 
- articles each, and they gave me a very good supply. I 
told the General in my letter that the difference between 
_the contractor and this laundry was very little indeed. I 
said that the contractor was paid xo much for a thousand, 
and that the cost of the extra laundry would only be about 
_ Sd. a thousand more than the contractor, and I would get 
my clean linen much more quickly. 


14642. Do you think that the delay in getting the 
linen washed sufficiently quickly caused much trouble, 
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or pain, or inconyenience to the patients ?—Not in the 
least, because it was only a question of being slightly 
dirty, or having nice clean fresh things which one gets 
in times of peace. 


14645. Were there any cases of enteric or dysentery 
patients being allowed to lie in dirty clothes/—No; I 
enquired and found there were not. They went longer 
without change of linen than I liked to see, more than the 
regulation time, which is twice a week. Sometimes it 
was a week or ten days before I could change them. I 
was always enquiring into that. On fact I have a corre- 
spondence a couple of inches thick on both those sub- 
jects—the linen and the milk. I do not think beyond the 
esthetic point of view it made much difference. ‘I would 
like to have had clean linen oftener. 


14644. Had you sufficient orderlies to do the work at 
those hospitals ?—At the beginning when there was a 
rush they were very hard-worked. [I did not have enough 
orderlies at the beginning. 

145444. Some of them had to work day and night, 
had they not ?—Yes. 


14645. It has been suggested that you were consulted 
with regard to whether the night orderlies might not 
have been confined to night work, seeing how onerous 
their work was, and that you said it was against the 
Queen’s Regulations to use orderlies for night work 
only. What do you say to that?—I do not recollect 
saying any such thing, and what is more than that, I 
found it was so hard on some of the orderlies when 
there was a great number of enterics in the hospital— 
bad cases—that on the suggestion of a civil surgeon 
I said, “I think that is a very good idea, and I will 
bring it into use in the hospital.” Instead of ap- 
pointing orderlies for night duty, taking a roster of 
50 or 40 orderlies for one day and 40 coming on the 
next, I made each ward arrange its own night duties. 
Therefore out of six orderlies for a ward there were 
three on permanent night duty for a week, and then 
they changed about, and the men who were on day 
duty before came on at night. and the night orderlies 
went on in the day. 


14646. Is there a regulation of Her Maiesty’s which 
prevents orderlies being confined to night duty ?—Not 
that I know of. My Order Book specially appoints 
orderlies for night duty. 

14647. It is said that many of the R.A.M.C. order- 
lies, or the majority of them, were untrained ?—AlI 
R.A.M.C. men are trained. 


14648. Had you any orderlies who were_not R.A.M.C. 
men?—I had some volunteers called the Maritzberg 
Rifle Association Volunteer Ambulance Corps. 

14649. How did they do their work?—They were 
very good. They picked up their work very well. They 
are not trained beyond the St. John’s Ambulance 
work—only in ambulance duties, 


14650. Were all the R.A.M.C. men trained ?—Yes. 
An R.A.M.C. man is not sent out unless he is 
trained. He goes to Aldershot first. 


14651. You say these men were trained?—Yes, I 
could not have got an R.A.M.C. man untrained. 


14652. What proportion of your men were R.A.M.C. 
men ?—They varied considerably. At first I had all 
R.A.M.C. men. Then I got help from the Volunteer 
Corps, I think 13 or 14. They were with me about 
a fortnight, and were sent to ship in Durban for 
home. Then JI had regimental orderlies who were 
untrained always helping. Those perhaps were un- 
trained men, regimental orderlies, men who were told 
off in the depédts here to come and help in the hos- 
pital. They were, of course untrained. Then I had 
a civil hospital corps raised by Colonel Gallwey. They 
were abolished and were amalgamated with or merged 
in the Imperial Hospital Corps, which is now in exist- 
ence, from whom I have some men. 


14653. During the time of great pressure, were. most 
of your men R.A.M.C. men ?—That also varied, because 
we got one large draft of 100 regimental orderlies to 
help, but as a rule the R.A.M.C. men, so far as I can 
remember, were in the majority. 

14654. Were there any complaints made to you as 
to the orderlies stealing the patients’ whisky ?—No; 
I cannot recollect that. 

14655. Did Civil Surgeon Blieden make a complaint 
to you in respect of matters in that hospital ?—Nothing 
formal. I cannot recollect his making any complaint, 
but he may have put it down in his orderly officer’s 
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report. He took his turn at orderly officer's duty, and 
in that capacity he goes right through the hospital, 
visiting every ward, and gets his complaints here about 
the deficiency of milk, or whatever it might be, if 
there was such a complaint. But I cannot_ recollect 
his ever coming to me and mentioning any deficiency. 
I have some of his own reports which he signed as 
medical officer. 

14656. Do they show any complaints /—Some of them 
do—yes. 

14657. What complaints ?—From time to time there 
were complaints as things happened—sometimes a 
potato is bad, or the milk is sour, or that kind of thing. 

14658. Matters of that kind?—~Yes. The orderly 
officer has to go round and see about those things and 
remedy them at once if possible. I have those forms 
if you would like to see them. (Shown to President.) 
I am very particular about finding any deficiencies 
which may occur and remedying them at once. I have 
picked out a few cases on those forms which I have 
handed in as specimens of the complaints. 


14659. Are they fair specimens ?—Yes. 


14660. (Dr. Church.) I have looked at great numbers 
of these. I looked at the whole file?—Those are from 
the file. I may say that we used to get fresh milk 
from the country; we got none on Sunday, and on 
Monday it was sometimes sour. 

14661. Did you find many serious complaints from 
Civil Surgeon Blieden or from the others/—No, never 
any, because I always say to them, “I wish you would 
bring me any complaints, or any suggestions you can 
think of.” 

14662. Here is a complaint in this form as an ex- 


ample: “Examined chickens complained of and found 


them certainly very tough. The toughness appeared 
to be due to insuflicient cooking, and partly to the 
fact that they were not chickens at all, but fowls. 
Chickens supplied to other men in the same wards 
were well cooked and tender.” It is the orderly officer's 
duty to supply that deficiency if he can, and to report it 
to you?—Yes. Then if you will lookat the slips 
I attached to the forms you will see I communicated 
with the Quarter-Master to see why it has occurred, and 
if the potatoes are bad, or the meat is bad, we report 
at once to the A.S.C., and the contractor is spoken to. 

14663. Here is one statement: “I received one com- 
plaint from Corporal Burgess and found that his dinner 
was mostly fat, and in my opinion unsuitable food for 
a hospital patient. I ordered one tin of chicken and 
tongue from Stewart's store for him.” That was the 
nature of the complaints?’—Yes. The orderly officer 
goes round to see the cooking is good and that the men 
get proper diet, and if a complaint is found to be correct 
it is remedied. 


14664. (President.) Complaints as to particular por- 
tions of food ?—Yes. 

14665. Have you had any serious complaints ?—I have 
had none that I can recollect. Of course the two great 
questions are the deficiency in milk at the beginning, 
and the washing. 

_ 14666. You had some black sheep among the order- 
lies, had you not?—They-occasionally got drunk like 
ordinary soldiers do, but nothing more. 

14667. Did you investigate any cases ?—All of them. 
In case of a man being drunk and made a prisoner, 
he is always told off by the registrar and secretary ; 
he is the commanding officer under me of the detach- 


poet and he investigates those cases and punishes 
them. 


14668. How many punishments have you had rough- 
ly?—I could not tell you. I can get that information 
for you. ; 

14669. I want to know generally ; were there 10 such 
cases ?—Yes : more. 


14670. Twenty?’—Yes. The Imperial Hospital Corps 
are constantly punished for getting drunk, generally 
after pay-day. 


ss 14671. Was each case of drunkenness investigated 1— 
res. 

14672. And the men were tried?—Yes. He is 
brought up and his case gone ‘into by Major Bate. 
The witnesses_are brought up and fhe prisoner is told 
off, and according to-his crime he is punished, If it 
is the first offence he gets admonished ; if he is a non- 
‘commissioned officer he gets reprimanded, or he may be 
fined, or, as some of them are, imprisoned for 5. 6 or 
7 davs. as the case may be. With regard to the Im- 
perial Hospital Corps it is generally a, fine. 


14673. Was there a great proportion cf the men pun- 
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ished /—So far as the Imperial Hospital Corps went 1 
think there were more than the number in an ordinary 
regiment. 


14674. I am speaking of the College and Fort Napier 
with regard to the K.A.M.C.?—No. 14 have known 
them better at other stations, but compared with the 
ordinary soldiers I think it is about the same. 


14675. To what do you attribute this drunkenness ?/— 
To Pietermaritzberg. 


14676. In what way?—I think the inducements io 
drink are great; this being war-time there are so 
many men in the public-houses who talk about the 
war, and then drinks are given to the men. I think 
that has a great deal to do with it. Then the Imperial 
Hospital Corps are either hospital men or local men, 
and they have their friends whom they meet, and they 
constantly indulge. 


14677. (Dr. Churcn.) Is it not the fact that the Fort 
Napier is an open hospital /—Yes ; I have never known 
a hospital like it. It is in the middle of the camp, 
and anyone can go right through my hospital. 


14678. (President.) It is said that there were certain 
necessaries for the proper conduct of your hospital 
which you were not able to obtain from the A.S.C. 
Was that so?No; not necessaries. I have never had 
any deficiencies. 


14679. It is said that so much was that the case 
that Mrs. Johnston, your wife, had to buy the things 
out of her own money to supply them ?—May I ask 
what necessaries ? ; 


14680. Are you aware of any necessaries for the hos- 
pital which you were not able to obtain from the 
A.S.C. +-No. 


14681. Or from the Ordnance stores?—No; [ think 
not. There were certain things, like pyjamas and a 
certain class of shirt, which were not supplied’ by the 
Government at all, 


14682. Special things /—Yes. 


14683. Pyjamas we know are not supplied; _hos- 
pital clothing is supplied, but not pyjamas ?—Yes. 
14684. The hospital clothes answer the same pur- 
pose, do they not ?~Yes. 
14685. Are you aware of any things necessary for 
the proper conduct of the hospital which could not be 
obtained on requisition ?—No;' it is only the washing 
that I could not get back. I know shirts were distri- 
buted by Mrs. Johnston, who was the President of the 
Military Ladies Aid Society here; they made shirts’ 
and things. : 
14686. Are you aware of any necessaries you thought 


were requisite for the hospital, for which you requisi- 


tioned, and which you could not obtain ?—No; I have 
no recollection of that, because we had ample linen 
and clothing, but we could not get it back, so that the 
men did not get it in the wards, and this was supplied 
by voluntary contribution. 


14687. You had a difficulty in getting them washed? 
—Yes. 


14688. And the delay was in getting the washing 
done ?—Yes; they sent me in those things; I never 
asked for them; they used to send shirts and pyjamas, 
but not very many. 


14689. Were you ready and willing to accept them? 
—Yes; I was always very willing to accept them ; 
they were a very great help to us. 

14690. It is represented to us that they were re- 
quisities of the hospital, which, owing to “red tape” or 
otherwise, you could not get for the hospital when 
you requisitioned ?—No; I cannot recollect any that 
I did not get on requisition. 


14691. Civil Surgeon Blieden said that there were 
no basins nor jugs for the operating room at Fort 
Napier ?—I do not know about that. 


14692. Are you aware there were none in the 
operating room ?—No; because I had sinks, and I had 
a committee formed of civil surgeons, because I had 
no R.A.M.C. I had a small committee of three at the 
beginning to look after the operating room, and I said, 
“Tf you want anything, ask me for it, and I will get 
ne They asked me for certain things, which I got for 
them. 


14693. It was said the nurse requisitioned for basins 
and jugs for the operating room, and could not get 
them ?—I cannot say as to that. There may have been 
some delay. You cannot get them at once. If you 
have not them in store, you have to requisition on the 
Ordnance. TI cannot recollect that particular case. 
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I took the trouble to get a committee of civil surgeons 
to look after the operating room and requisition for 
imstraments and equipment of any kind. They came 
to me, and I got them from the Quarter-Master. Some. 
times one could not get them the same day; but they 
got whatever they wanted. 


14694. With no greater delay than two or three 
days ?—I cannot recollect. [I said to them, “ What- 
ever you want I will send in.” 


14695. Did they complain that they had a deficiency 
of jugs and basins, and that you could not get them ? 


d 


—I cannot recollect that at all. 


14696. It is said that Mrs. Johnston herself bought 
these basins and jugs. Are you aware of that ?—Not 
for the operating room ; she got some for the officers. 


14697. (Dr. Church.) It was stated there were not 
enough surgical instruments for the use of the hos- 
pital?—Well, that is another thing. I said, “ What- 
ever you want, let me know,” and I got lots of things 
that they asked for. 

(Dr. Church.) With reference to the College Hospital, 
it is said there was at times an_ insufficient 
supply of gauze and other dressings and bandages, 
iodide of potassium, and various other drugs; but we 
have had that explained by another witness, Miss 
Whiteman. 

14698-9. (President.) I was going to ask you with re- 
gard to that, Colonel Johnston. I was dealing both 
with the College and the other hospital. Was there 
any gauze or iodide of potassium or dressings re- 
quisitioned for by the nurse, and not got for weeks? 
—I am not aware of that. 


14700. Do you remember any such requisition ?— 
No; it goes to the ofticer who was in medical charge 
of the College Hospital, which is a separate place under 
me. He requisitions for his own supplies through the 
Quarter-Master, and the Quarter-Master supplies him 
at once if it is in store. If there has been a sudden 
rush on it, he at once sends down to the base depét 
at Durban. There ought to have been no deficiency 
at all. 


14701. Have you ever heard until to-day of any such 
deficiency existing ?—No. 

14702. Or a deficiency in catheters, phenacetin, 
or antipyrin ?—I have heard of requisitions for them; 
they were running out, and we got them at once. That 
is always the point, that as they are running out they 
are requisitioned for, so as to have a fresh supply be- 
fore the first supply is out. 

14703. Are you aware if there was a time when these 
goods were wanted, and were not available in the hos- 
pital ?—No; I have heard of one or two cases where 


there has been a great run on some particular thing, 
and we have had either to purchase or wire tor it; but 
there is never any difficulty, because there is the 
remedy at once. 


14704. (Dr. Church.) The College Hospital was really 
an off-shoot and part of yours ?—Yes, : 

14705. And therefore, even if they had run out of 
dressings, bandages, and so forth at the College Hos. 
pital, it would only have involved the sending of an 
orderly to you?—Yes; and there is a telephone. When 
my store at Fort Napier was getting low, then the 
Quarter-Masier requisitioned for the supply from the 
base dep6t, which was the big centre for getting 
medical stores, 

14706. We were also told by one witness that you had 
been asked whether you required other buildings, and 
that you asked for and obtained’ the Pariiament 
House ?—Yes. 


14707. And that you did not ask for any equipment ; 
but within a week you informed the Society for the 
Aid of the Sick and Wounded that you had no equip- 
ment, and came upon them for the equipment for the 
Parliament House?—No; I said I had no hospital 
bedsteads, There were hundreds of barrack bedsteads, 
and I said I could get them. They said no, they 
would do it for themselves, and they supplied the bed- 
ding themselves. 


14708. Just let me understand. When you first 
took over Parliament House, did you say you would 
equip it?—Yes; that I would take it over and equip 
it. I said I could do it with barrack bedsteads. 


14709. (President.) You were not able to equip ?— 
Yes; I think so as regards barrack bedsteads, which 
are not the ideal hospital bed. 


14710. (Dr. Church.) Were you able to supply the 
necessary equipment for cooking ?—The Ordnance can 
always purchase anything locally; they have the 
power to do that. 

14711. (President.) Is it the fact you found you 
could not equip, and thereupon applied to the local 
association ?—No; my recollection is that they volun- 
teered this as their offer from the Maritzberg people, 
and I was glad to have it. I suggested to the General 
that it would be a good thing to use the Legislative 
Assembly for Natal Volunteers, and although it would 
be under me, it would be primarily for volunteers. I 
gave them surgical and medical equipment, and I gave 
them the R.A.M.C. men, and I got the personnel for 
them. The only thing they did was to equip the wards 
with bedsteads and bedding. I was very glad to get 
them; they were better than the bedsteads I could 
have got. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


The Right Reverend the Bishop of Narat, called; and Kxamined. 


_ 14712. (President.) Is there any itformation you can 
give us with regard to this Inquiry ?—I have seen a good 
deal of the hespitals in the earlier part of the war, but I 
have very little to say, except what is entirely satis- 
factory. Fer the last three months I have seen prac- 
tically nothing of the hospitals. I have been travelling 
in the southern part of the Diocese. In the earlier part 
I visited the hospitals here in Maritzberg a great deal, 
and a good many of those at the front. I wag with the 
troops for some time with General Lyttelton’s Brigade. I 
visited all the hospitals in Maritzberg regularly, and the 
field hospitals at Nottingham Road, Estcourt, Frere, 
Colenso, Spearman’s Hill, and Ladysmith, and some still 
further up after the relief of Ladysmith. I think my 
experience has been very favourable all through. I do 
not know whether you have heard that we had a volun- 
teer organisation which was supplementary. That is 
the best test I think, because that society has made 
pretty diligent enquiries as to anything we could do wo 
supplement the Army organisation. I have been re- 
peatedly to the hospitals, and said, “Is there anything 
you are short of which we can supply. I did that at Lady- 
smith, Estcourt, Frere, and I think one or two other 
places, and other agents besides myself have enquired, 
and whenever we heard of anything which we could 
supply we have supplied it. Therefore the list of what 
we have supplied, which the secretary could give you, 
would give a very good idea as to how far there have been 
deficiencies which we have been able to remedy. Of 
course we have supplied a considerable amount, but I 
think it will show you that it has not revealed any de- 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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ficiency on the part of the military arrangements; we 
have been able to supplement. 


14713. (Sir David Richmond.) In going about these 
various hospitals, have you ever had complaints made 
by patients?—Very rarely. I do not think really any 
complaint has been expressed to me as showing any de- 
ficiency. I have had a good deal of experience in hos- 
pitals at home, and I know one has to make allowances. 
for sick people’s complaints. 

14714. Did you ever jhave a complaint which you 
thought was of a serious character —No. 

14715. Do you think that the men opened their minds 
to you ?~Yes, they have from time to time made com- 
plaints, but I do not think about anything really 
serious. I have mentioned things to the nurses or the 
doctors, but nothing of any serious character. 


14716. (Professor Cunningham.) Did you visit the field 
hospitals ?—Yes, field hospitals and stationary hospitals. 


14717. What is your general impression of the field 
hospitals ?—The arrangements, of course, were very 
different to the stationary hospitals. The men were on 
waterproof sheets and blankets on the ground with no 
bedsteads, and they are pretty tightly packed in the bell- 
tents very often. During the operations at Spion Kop I 
saw a great many wounded. In some cases they were 
pretty tightly packed in the bell-tents, but as soon as 


-they got into the stationary hospital at Spearman’s Hitl 


they were very well provided for. 
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Private Fernsipz, B.M.L., called; and Examined. 


14718. (President.) I believe you have some complaint 
to make, and as we always listen to complaints, will you 
tell us what is the nature of yours ?—My complaint is of 
the treatment which I received from the B.M.I. while 
stationed at Botha’s Farm during March. I was taken 
sick at Botha’s Farm with dysentery, and for some un- 
known reason the doctor’s tent was situated a mile from 
the camp. The sick had to parade at 9 o’clock, and march 
down to the doctor’stent. Very often we were kept wait- 
ing for four or five hours in the broiling sun before he 
would see us. He ordered me then to take some medicine 
and excused me from duty. But I had to take nothing 
but milk, and at the same time he told me he could not 
supply me with milk, for the simple reasor that he had 
only enough for his own hospital. I- think the doctor 
ougnt to have admitted me into the hospital, because it 
was thrcugh neglect of not being in the hospital that I 
got chronic dysentery, and I have been in hospital ever 
since March through it. 

14719. Was the dysentery bad at that time ?—Yes; I 
had to go to the rear at that time eighteen times a day, 
passing blood and slime. It was not until a long while 
after that the doctor eventually admitted me into the hos- 
pital. After getting into the hospitals I have been 
pretty well treated, except in one way; that is, I have 
been in seven different hospitals in Natal during my sick- 
ness, and the shifting and moving about that I have had 
has never given me or the doctors a proper chance of a 
cure. In fact I have been to so many doctors that there 
has not been one there who has treated me for two weeks 
for the cure of chronic dysentery. I was very much 
astonished to read in one of the papers of the low per- 
centage of deaths there were in certain hospitals compared 
with the number of patients admitted. It reflects upon 
them, because they shift the patients about, and get 
so many in the hospitals who move on, that the per- 
centage is bound to be low. The number of doctors I 
have had whilst I have been sick is 14, and every doctor 
has his own method of treating dysentery. In fact every 
time I have had to start at the bottom avith a different 





kind of medicine. In many instances their idea is first 
to clear the bowels, and then give you treatment; while 


the clearing of the bowels continues there is diarrhoea and — 


diarrhoea again—until I got that weak and bad that it is 
a wonder I have ever puiled through with such treat- 
ment. My third complaint is against the hospital ship 
“Trojan” in Durban. Whilst I was there we could get 
nothing but tinned milk when milk was plentiful in town. 
They were receiving contracts from farmers who were 
offering to supply milk at 2s. a gallon fresh, delivered 
ey and yet they would give us this beastly tinned 
milk. 


14720. What time were you on board the “ Trojan ?”—- 
At the same time as the doctor who was here before 
giving evidence. 


14721. What was the time of the year ?—It would be 


about six weeks ago. 
14722. Did you get any fresh milk ?—No fresh milk. 


14723. (Dr. Church.) How long were you on board the 
“Trojan ?”—For about two weeks. Previous to that I 
was on board the “Orcana,” and I was sent from the 
“Orcana” to the “Trojan,” and then from the “ Trojan ” 
up here. 

14724. Was there no fresh milk on the “ Trojan ?”— 
No, nor on the “ Orcana.” 


14795. What sort of milk did you haye on board - am 


They used to get a tin of this condensed milk and dis- 


solve it in a pailful of water, and give you a glass of that, — 


both on the “Orcana” and the “ Trojan.” 
14726. Did they give you the tin, to make your own? 


—No, they make it up in the bunk or the orderly room — | 


there, the little kitchens they have, and give it out from 


there ; sometimes the cook makes it up, but the orderlies ~ 


generally have to do it. 


14727. (President.) Is there anything else you haye to 
complain of ?—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned to Durban. 


—— ss 


THIRTY-FOURTH DAY. 





AT THE COUNCIL CHAMBER, TOWN HALL, DURBAN. 





Thursday, 20th September, 1900. 





PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). 


Sir Davip RICHMOND. 
Dr. W. S. CHURCH. 


Mr. Txowas W. Epmonps, called; and Examined, 


14728. (President.) I believe you are the Honorary 
Secretary of the Durban Government Hospital /—Yes. 


14729. Have you yourself attended any field, station- 
ary, or general hospital ?—No, not individually. 


14730. Am I right in thinking that your ground of 
information in support of the statements made in your 
letter to the “Spectator’”* was derived from hearsay, 
and not from your own personal experience /—From 
hearsay. I have only obtained certain information 
from other parties which corresponds with the letter 
on which I grounded my letter to the “Spectator.” 


14751. You speak of the incompetence of a very con- 
siderable number of the army doctors; will you tell 
us what you base that statement upon?—I think that 
that is a statement that I should not have made in-the 
way I did without at the time securing my evidence. 
¥ must make that very plain. 


14732. That is very frank and right, and what one 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. 


Major J. T. Tennant Secretary. 


would have expected of you. 
R.A.M.C. that there have been some incompetent men 


In a large body like the — 


is clear—no one doubts it; but the point of your — 


observations, of course, was that the number was very — 


considerable?—Yes, and I have revised the opimions 


which I had not at the time carefully ticketed and © 


docketed. I might have brought sufficient evidence if 
at the time I had just jotted it down. 


14733: Will the same observations apply to the 
second charge, as to the brutality of medical orderlies? 
—TI think not, because I have obtained, at all events, 
information from certain parties. I found exactly the 
same difliculty in this as I have in other work which 
I have had to do in connection with the $.P.C.A. ; 
I can get plenty to report, but rarely get people to 
substantiate their reports. 

14734. That is what we have found. It is very easy 
to make general accusations, but very difficult to get 
the evidence to support them?—The same people who 





* For letter to the “ Spectator,” vide Appendiz— Mdimonds. 
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_ I refer to as the basis of my letter. 


would come to me voluntarily and give me evidence in 


_ reference to certain things which have gone on, when 
I have appealed to them to support it in the court 


have said, “Oh no, we have forgotten all about it.” 
One of my informants, who had been in the fight at 
Ladysmith, said the civilian doctor was more acceptable 
than the military, and there was not so much attention 
paid to the surgical cases. A second gaid that some of 
the orderlies were very good fellows, but the general 
opinion was that the service was very indifferent. 


14735. Those, again, are general observations made 
by individuals who do not give the grounds on which 
they base their allegations. That is the great difficulty 


_ we have, as you can well understand, in a case of this 


kind. We have investigated a great many cases, and 
obtained a body of evidence, and all I want to get 
from you, if possible, is supplementary evidence to 
that which we have already received. Again, there is 
‘the third point: “The criminal lack”—that is rather 
a strong phrase—“at the front of invalid accessories, 
change of clothing, restoratives, convalescent comforts, 
etc.” Are you thinking of any particular place?— 
Yes, in this instance. I have a letter here from a 
-volunteer giving his experience with regard to the con- 
dition of things at Bloemfontein, but my informant 
refers to a condition of things at Ladysmith one month 
-after the siege, which I took to be more vaduable than 
all the other hearsay evidence put together. My in- 


formant was a medical man. 


14736. Was he a civilian or military 7—Civilian. 


- 14737. Will he not come forward and give evidence ? 
—I could not give his name, and I could not pledge 
‘him to do so. : 

14738. We must receive it, subject to that, which, of 
course, aS you can easily see, must detract from its 
weight /—Certainly. I have obtained it at a good deal 
of pains since I was summoned to this Commission, 
not as evidence acceptable in a Court of Justice, but 
as the ground on which I had written my letter. 


14739. Perhaps you will tell us what that gentleman 
said to you /—In the first instance I took the letter which 
The letter was from 
a volunteer who had been through the hospitals. 


14740. We have had many cases of letters, and we have 
inyestigated them. In some cases some charges were 
established, and in a great many cases we found, when 
these letters were examined into, that the gentlemen 
who wrote them were not basing their statements on 
exact facts. It will be sufficient for us if you can give 
‘us any direct evidence to say that you only based that 
charge upon a letter which was written to you ’—It was 
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written first to the “Cape Times,” 
lished in the “ Natal Advertiser.” 
had for referring to that letter was 


and afterwards pub- 
The only reason I 
that the indepen- 


Moa Ae 
Hdmondas. 





dent testimony of this medical man in four or five 40 Sept. 1900, 


points coincided with what was said by this volunteer 
who had never been in Ladysmith, but had been in 
Bloemfontein and other places. The first statement 
was: “That at least one month after the relief of 
Ladysmith, at the Tin Camp Hospital, cases of all 
kinds, such as enteric, dysentery, pheumonia, and 
convalescents of all kinds, were arranged side by side 
im the wards.” 

14741. That is a general statement which ought to 
have been the subject of enquiry, and the doctors also 
ought to have had their evidence called, which has 
been done to a great extent. We have enquired into 
a great many cases at Ladysmith, and taken a variety 
of evidence. A general statement like that is of very 
little use unless we can get some facts to support it. 
I may say we have obtained a large body of evidence, 
and if you can only give us general statements of that 
kind, I am afraid it will not assist us. Unless your 
correspondent gives specific instances or facts, which 
can be enquired into, I do not think it would be of 
any use reading it?—He goes on to say, “There are 
neither sheets nor pillow-cases supplied to the patients 
in certain wards, and there was a great lack of bed- 
pans, clinical thermometers, feeding-cups, glasses, 
shirts, and stockings” 


14742. That does not help us much. We have found 
cases in which certain of those things were wanting, 
and the circumstances under which they were wanting 
have to be supplied. A mere general statement like 
that is of no use, especially after the vast amount of 
evidence we have had? Quite so. 


14743. I do not know that you can really help us very 
much if it comes to this, that your statements were 
derived from general statements of the class you have 
indicated. There is only one thing, perhaps, you 
would like to correct. You say: “If the Commission 
are honestly desirous of getting at the truth, evidence 
enough will be forthcoming to convince the most 
sceptical.” TI should like to call your attention to that 
statement in that letter and ask you whether you have 
any doubt but what the Commission are desirous of 
arriving at the truth?—At that time I did not even 
know the names of the parties on the Commission. 

14744. I thought, perhaps, that you would like to 
withdraw it?—Certainly, I would like to withdraw it, 
and I should like also to be permitted to withdraw 
that which was at the end of my letter. That is morea 
hon mot than anything else. I had no right to bring 
in a third party. 





(Lhe witness withdrew.) 


Reverend C. K. Hopnexrs, called; and Examined. 


14745. (President.) You are a Wesleyan Military 
Chaplain /—Yes. 


14746. Is it part of your duty to attend some of the 
hospital ships and the Princess Christian’s Hospital 
for Durban ?—Yes, I have attended every hospital ship, 
and also the Princess Christian’s Hospital. 


14747. Will you tell us in your own way what you 
moticed on the hospital ships that you attended with 
regard to the care of the sick and wounded ?’—I have 
had conversations, I should think, with all the men, 
More or less, and nothing has been said by them in the 
way of complaint. At Princess Christian’s Hospital 
they have been exceedingly pleased with their treat- 
ment. Of course there has been the general complaint 
on the ships that they have not sufficient room to move 
about, and so on. 


14748. Did any of the ships strike you as being over- 
crowded ?—I do not think so. 

14749. Did you notice in any of the hospital ships 
‘any cause of complaint which you would like to call 
our attention to?—I do not think so; that is to say, 
nothing that I, as a private individual, could notice, not 
being a medical man. I say that no complaint has been 
made to me, though there has been opportunity to do so. 

14750. In your position, would the patients be likely 
to tell you of any complaints they have to make ?—I 
think so. I have. only been military chaplain since 


January. I used to visit every ship as a private in- 
dividual, just as part of my duty, with sometimes one or 
two ladies, and once or twice one or two gentlemen who 
could sing a solo in a service, and so on; so that my 
work at first was as an ordinary and private Christian 
worker. From that time I have been military chaplain, 
and my work was then limited to a certain section of 
those belonging to my own church. 

14751. Are there any defects you noticed in the 
course of your duty which you think you ougbé to call 
attention to?—J do not think so. 

14752. Had you any other hospital experience be- 
sides the ships and the Princess Christian’s Hospital ! 
—There is a hospital tent in the Congelia Camp, the 
Royal Garrison Artillery, composed of the Edinburgh 
and Durham Artillery stationed there. 

14753. Are they militia?—Yes. Any serious cases 
from there are sent down to the ships, but I always 
call at that tent when I go to visit the men in the 
camp. - 

14754. Did you notice anything there you would 
like to call attention to?—No. 

14755. Have they been well looked after in every 
way ?—Yes, but there have been no serious cases, 


14756. Practically the work there is like that of the 
treatment of the ordinary sick and wounded in a regi- 
ment in times of peace ?—I should judgn so. 


(Lhe witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. Davin Hunter, C.M.G., called; and Examined. 


14757. (President.) You are the General Manager of 
the Natal Government Railways /—Yes. 


14758. In Cape Colony, there were allegations that 
ordinary stores .and equipment, doctors, nurses and 
personnel generally, might thave been sent up to the 
front with greater promptitude than they were. I am 
not aware, speaking from personal recollection, that 
there has been much complaint on this side, but at the 
same time we want. to enquire into that, so that we 
should like your evidence as to how your railway has 
disclhnrged the onus thrown upon_it of forwarding the 
equipment and the personnel to. the front in this war ? 
—I think I am able to speak with great distinctness 
on that subject. I am not aware that there kas been 
a single complaint cf any want of attention in these 
matters. The base medical stores were established here 
in November, 1899, under the charge of Major McCor- 
mack of the R.A.M.C., and I laid off for him a portion 
of a goods shed, electrically lighted and otherwise 
fitted, and the stores were sent to the front as required 
without the slightest delay. There has never been, 
so far as I know, any delay whatever. A second pre- 
caution taken was to fit up two vans, so that a reserve 
of military stores and accessories might be arailab!e. 
These were used by the military when required. ‘s1ney 
were practically on the spot, and in point of fact I 
believe at the front and ready for use to supplement 
supplies of medical stores and comforts where required. 


14759. Are you aware of there being unnecessary 
delay in the forwarding to the front from here of the 
necessary stores for the care of the s'cx and wounded? 
—No; on the contrary, I believe everything was for- 
warded with the utmost regularity. I never had a 
complaint on that score. ; 

14760. During that part of the campaign which ended 
at the relief of Ladysmith or shortly after, you had, 
of course, a great crush of stores there, had you not? 
—Yes. There were various supplies of stores placed 
in wagons. I am speaking now of the supplies them- 
selves as distinguished from medical stores. iHey 
were moved to the front ready to be moved off, first of 
all by wagon from Colenso, and, as soon as we got a 
bridge over the river, into Ladysmith. 


14761. I suppose your means of transport were 
limited—you only had a single line, for example ?— 
Yes. 

14762. And you had a great deal to do?—Yes. 

14765. And your time, probably, was fully occupied 
in sending necessaries to the troops, food, ammunition, 
&c., as well as the necessaries for the sick and 
wounded ?—Yes. 

14764. A great many parcels were sent over from 
England and other places for the benefit of the troops, 
including the sick and wounded, in this campaign, 
which came to Durban ?—Yes. 

14765. We thave heard complaints in England that 
many of those parcels have not reached their destina- 
tions: do you know anything about that? I can well 
understand that in the crush you would not send those 
forward until the necessaries were sent on?—I think 
what may have happened in that connection is, that 
people did not put them through some channel that 
would deal with them—through the Red Cross Society, 
for instance, or the Base Medical Stores. Having a 
good deal to do apart from the railway with the Volun- 
teer Relief Fund and other agencies, I suggested they 
should always work either through the Red Cross So- 
ciety or the Medical Base Stores, and thus get their 
things sent forward with expedition. This was done to 
a large extent. I have just noticed, in connection with 
the Ladies’ Patriotic League we have had here, in some 
papers that were sent to me two days ago, a paragraph 
which says, “Tt reflects great credit on the railway 
management and on the military transport that out 
of the hundreds of packages forwarded by the League 
since last October, we have not heard of any instances 
where such have been tampered with or have failed to 
reach their destination.” That is simply a cutting from 
a newspaper with some other newspapers connected 
with the winding up of the League. 


14766. Has it come to your knowledge officially that 
there have been a considerable number of parcels lost 
in the course of transit?—No ; I think the opposite is 
the case. I might just read to you some instructions 
T issued to our staff about the sick and wounded. Thev 
ure dated the drd April, and originated out of my 
thoughts on the subject: “The General Manager ear- 


nestiy invites the co-operation of the officers and staff,. 
Which ‘he 1s assured will be sympathetic and effi-- 
cient in all matters affecting the well-being and com 
fort of the sick and wounded. The smooth and careful 
working of the hospital trains is a matter to which great. 
attention is desirable, as the result of many cases 
depends upon the comfort with which the patient is. 
conveyed by railway. Drivers when working hospital 
trains should exercise their best skill to do so with 
smoothness, avoiding jerking and jolting, and taking 
every precaution likely to promote the comfort of those: 
travelling in the train. ‘here should also be great 
pains taken to prevent bustle or pressure when 
the patients are being placed in or taken from the 
trains ; and the public should be respectfully restrained. 
from coming to the station platforms when this work is | 
going on. ‘ihe conveyance of stores and comforts to the 
various hospitals is a matter to which station-masters, 
guards, and others must give great attention; and — 
articles consigned by the R.A.M.C., the Red Cross. 
Society, the Ladies’ Patriotic League, and other organi- 
sations, as well.as by private individuals, must be care- 
fully invoiced and despatched to their destinations in 
accordance with the existing regulations. The station- 
masters at those stations where the hospitals are 
situated must also see that efficient arrangements are: 
made and maintained by the military authorities for the 
prompt receiving and delivery of supplies and articles — 
intended for hospitals. It is the aim of the general 
manager that everything provided for the comfort of the: 
army in the field by the generosity of the public, and 
through the ordinary official channels shall be promptly 
conveyed and delivered to the intended recipients. The 
importance of these attentions to the sick and wounded’ — 
is too important to require emphasis.” Then I gave a — 
list of all the hospitals and hospital stations. 


14767. And so far as you are aware the directions to 
your employees were well carried out?—I am sure they 
were well carried out, for this reason: that in the only) 
case I ever heard of a package having miscarried it was 
proved ultimately to have been duly carried, but to ~ 
have been sent through a different channel from that — 
through which it was supposed to have been supplied. 


‘3 

14768. (Dr. Church.) I think you, together with Sur 
geon Sir William MacCormac, fitted up the ambulance: © 
trains used on this line?—Yes. ‘The arrangements were — 
made with Lientenant-Colonel Johnston, P.M.O., at — 
Pietermaritzberg. > 
14769. When did you begin to fit them up?—No. 1 was 
placed in traffic on the 10th October. The fact about — 
that train is that Colonel Johnston and I had two or three — 
conversacions about it, and I proceeded without any in-— 
structions tc have a train prepared, and it was all ready — 
before it was wanted. The second train was made up : 
and placed in traffic on the requisition of the military. . 
They themselves asked us to provide another train of | j 
practically the same composition, and that was placed im — 


, 
. 


traffic on the 9th December. a 
14770. Was that entirely done by your staff?—Yes. 


14771. And not by the military at all?—Entirely by — 
the railway staff. P 


14772. We have had the advantage of seeing your 
trains, and we notice that they had to be made out of 
such carriages that you thought you had that could b 
used for them ?—That is so. Had we started to make — 
a hospital train from the bottom we should have arranged 
it differently. But the thing was to have the train realy 
for service when it was wanted. ; 


a | 
14773. You say that No. 1 was ready on October the — 
10th. When did you take it in hand?—I think it was 
about a fortnight or three weeks before. a 
14774. (Professor Cunningham.) I noticed in the 
ambulance train we examined the kitchen was at the — 
end ; do you not think the better plan would be to put — 
it in the centre?—That was well discussed with those — 
who were to work the train, and it was thought the most 
convenient position, both from the railway point of view 
and the other point of view, would be where it is. Un- 
fortunately there is no very great facility for turning 4 — 
train round, especially when trains ‘have to work emer- 


gently. You could not do better than have the kitchen 
where it is. 


14775. (Mr. Harrison.) I think you have some par- — 
ticulars of dates of construction, and quantities of 
stores that you wish to let us have ?—Yes; FE have 


7 
7 
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_ prepared a considerable amount of matter here, which 


I doubt whéther the Commission would care to read, 
but I should like very much if it might be handed over 
to Mr. Harrison, who is the expert in these matters, 
so that he may examine it. It contains the details of 


_ what we did, the amount of stores, the number of men 


: 


= o-4 


we carried, and all that class of information up to the 
lst August. 

14776. (President.) That will be of interest; and 
our railway expert, Mr. Harrison, can, no doubt 
examine it for us, and inform us of the conclusions he 
-draws from it?—I may mention that I was chairman 


of the Volunteer Relief Fund, and in that capacity I 


—_ 


met a great number of men of the volunteers and of the 


irregular forces who have been sick in hospital, and 


= 


_ needed help in various ways. 


We gave money grants 


_ to men who had been discharged, and so on. Perhaps 


<“ 


I might be allowed to say that, so far as any informa- 
tion that came to me is concerned, I never heard any 


«complaint of their treatment in hospital. 


se 


14777. You have had an opportunity of seeing 


several of the colonials ?—A great many of them, and 


4 


-of the irregular forces. 
. And you have heard what they have to say? 
—Yes. 


14779. What conclusion did you derive from them 
‘generally as to there being some cause of complaint ? 


_—My general conclusion, from what I have seen and 


heard, is that the hospital arrangements here have 
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been excellent. It is only right to say that I have not 
personally visited the hospitals. I have only visited 
the Princess Christian’s Hospital and the Intombi 
Hospital. I was at the Intombi Hospital the first 
day we got into Ladysmith. TI have also visited the 
hospital ships and the hospital trains, and all of these 
I have observed, but not the field hospitals. 


14780. Was the result of what the sick people told 
you to lead you to suppose that there was, at any rate, 
no serious cause of complaint with regard to the care 
of the sick and wounded here?—That is so; I may 
say that not one of them ever referred to any com- 
plaint in talking to me about their own affairs. They 
would have been likely to do so had there been any 
cause. 

14781. (Professor Cunningham.) We have heard some- 
where that about 9,000 patients travelled by No. 1 Hos- 
pital Train. (Could you tell us the number that have 
travelled by the other trains?—The number of patients 
conveyed to d1st ‘August, 1900, were as follows :— 


Officers and Men. 





No. 1 Hospital Train - - - 10,621 
No.2 ,, a - - - 8,143 
Princess Christian’s Train - - 4,160 
Special trains - - - - - 6,029 
Ordinary trains - - - - 1,047 

Total - ete on - 30,000 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. J. Hamitron Batrs, called; and Examined 


14782. (President.) Are you a doctor of this town ?—I 
‘am the Medical Superintendent of the Durban Hospital. 

14785. Has that hospital been used for the care of the 
‘sick and wounded in the war?—Not generally, but we 
thave had several cases in from the hospitals, and we 
have taken them in to look after them as they were not 
able to proceed up country. 

14784. Have you had any from the front /—No. 

14785. Is there anything you could tell us useful to our 
Inquiry with regard to the Government Hospital at Dur- 
ban. ?—No. 

14786. I ‘believe you were at Estcourt, were you not, 
‘from February to March ?—Yes. 


14787. In what capacity ?—I acted as civil surgeon in 
the Convent Military Hospital. 

14788. Wall you tell us your experience with regard to 
that hhospital?—So far as I could see everything was 
carmied out in the most satisfactory manner. The patients 
were well treated, their food was very good, and the 
orderlies behaved in an excellent manner. Comparing 
them with our own nurses, the orderlies, both R.A.M.C. 
and civilians, were wonderful in carrying out their 
duties, considering that many of them had not had 
much previous training. 


14789. Did you see any ground of complaint ?—No. 
14790. Had you any other hospital experience ?—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. J. R. Brinstry Sueripan, called; and Examined. 


14791. (President.) I believe you are a professional 
masseur /—Yes. 

14792. Were you employed in that capacity on board 
some of the hospital ships?—Yes; the “Maine,” “ Tro- 
‘hae “Simla,” “Nubia,” ‘Orcana,” and ” Lismore Cas- 
; IO.” 2 


14795. Did you notice on any of those ships any- 
thing that struck you as affording ground for complaint 
.as to the care of the sick and wounded there ?—There was 
one case on the “Trojan.” I remember one morning 
that I was attending a man for stiffness of the elbow 
joint. In the next bed there was a man who had been 
all for severad days, and’ the Sister told me that morning 
that his temperature was over 105. About 10 o’clock in 
the morning this man was asleep when the doctor of the 
ward on his rounds came in and caught hold of the 
pillow and jerked it from underneath the man, waking him 
up. He said ‘‘ How dare you be asleep when the medical 
officer is going his rounds; you ought to be ready with 
your board.” I felt it very much. There is a Sergeant 
‘Williamson, who is at present the steward of the Chelten- 
ham Club at home, who can corroborate what I say. 
‘The doctor’s name was Ernest Hill. 


14794. (Professor Cunningham.) Was he an R.A.M.C. 
‘doctor or a civilian ?’—TI think he was a civilian doctor. 
‘On the “Orcana” there were a great many patients who 
had been through the siege of Ladysmith In one ward 
there were between 50 and 60 cases, about 10 of which 
were very bad. There was but one Sister, an Australian 
nurse named MacNeill, and she informed me that she had 
no orderly, and had to do all the nursing herself of these 
50 patients, some of whom were dying. She also informed 
me that she had had no necessaries or medical comforts, 
‘such as brandy or essence of chicken, and she had not 
even bread. [I asked her why she had not orderlies, 
and she said they would not appoint them because the 
Tailitary authorities desired to curtail expenses. That 


was what she was told by Major McCormack. She also 
asked me to get my friends here to send brandy and 
bread, which I did. TI went to a Mrs. Jonathan Peel, 
of the Durban Patriotic League, and bread was sent 
twice a week, as well as brandy. 

14795. (President.) Who was it sent to?—To the Hos- 
pital Ship “Orcana.” I saw myself that these poor men 
only got two glasses of condensed milk. 

14796. Were they suffering from enteric?—Yes, and 
dysentery and rheumatism, and the men were simply 
wasting away after enduring the siege of Ladysmith. 

14697. Where is the “Orcana” now?—She is in the 
outer anchorage. 

14798. Is Sister McNeill on the ship still?—I do not 
know. 

14799. (Dr. Church.) What time of the year was ib 
that you noticed these things?—I joined the service on 
the 12th March and left on the dlst July. 

14800. At what time did this incident occur with 
regard to the bread and brandy?—About the end of 
April. 

14801. What became of the bread that you sent into 
the ship ?—It was given to the men. 

14802. By whose orders?—By Superintending Sister 
McDonnell. Sister McDonnell also appealed to Mrs. 
Jonathan Peel for bread and brandy. 

14803. Did she tell you that she represented to the 
medical officer on board that she had not enough bread4 
—She did. She told me that she had asked for things 
and they had pooh-poohed her. In fact, I was given to 
understand that to ask for things was to be put down 
as a grumbler; the thing was to give as little trouble 
as possible. I had a good deal to do with the men, 
some of them requiring my services for an hour or an 
hour and a half, and they have talked to me, and what 
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I have heard from them I have told the doctors aboard. 
The men seemed frightened to complain, 


14804. What had they to complain about ?—Some 
men did not get sufficient to eat. On the “Lismore 
Castle” a Johannesberg man, Trooper Baines, of the 
Imperial Light Horse, was in the hospital ship with 
mteric and dysentery, caught during the siege of Lady- 
smith. Being a Johannesberg man myself I naturally 
took an interest in him. The doctor asked me to 
attend to him for a thickening of the tissue on the calves 
of his legs and feet. He told me he had not got any 
dysentery, but was feeling very weak and wanted 
nourishing food. 


14805. That was his idea?—Yes. I said, “Why do not 
you Jet your doctor examine you and tell him you want 
nourishing food?” He said he had done so, but the 
doctor said he could do nothing. He said “T have been 
sent on board the “Lismore Castle” suffering from dy- 
sentery, an.l the doctor cannot alter my sheet.” 


14805. He was under an entire misapprehension 
there /—I said to him “ What does the doctor give you?” 
Hie said “I get two glasses of condensed milk a day.” 
I got him to stand up, but he was too weak to do it, and 
I spoke to his doctor. I told the doctor the man needed 
nourishing food to strengthen him, that the condensed 
milk svas doing him no good, and that he had not got 
dysentery. I also told the doctor I knew of scme ladies 
who would be only too pleaved to send him Brand's 
Essence, and make him jelly, corn-flour, and anything 
likely to do him good. He said “ You will do nothing of 
the kind, Mr. Sheridan; you must not interfere, and I 
cannot alter ‘his diet-sheet.” This poor fellow went 
home and died the first day he arrived in the London 
Docks. 


14807. You really do not know what was the matter 
with man ?—His doctor told me, and I was with him an 
hour a day treating his legs. There were also several 
other men who complained ; they said they had no fresh 
milk. Some men had scurvy, and were ordered vegetables 
by the doctor, but there were no vegetables. 

14208. Is this on the “Lismore Castle” ?—Yes, and it 
was the same on che “Orcana”; some bad scurvy and 
were ordered vegetables, but no vegetables were given 
them. 

14809. Are you sure these were men that vegetables 
were good for ?—They told me they were ordered vege- 
tables by the doctor, and did not get them. 


14€10. Do you mean while the ship was here ?—Yes. 


14811. On which ship did you hear mcst complaints ? 
—The “Lismore Castle,” but there were some com- 
plaints on the “Orcana.” The “Trojan,” T think, was the 
worst managed iboat of the lot, the “Avoca” being the 
best—she was really managed splendidly. 


14812. Were there the same difficulties with regard to 
vegetables on the “Trojan” ?—I think so, ‘but I am not 
absolutely sure. The men were well looked after on the 
“Avoca.” Tne S.M.O., Major Rose, was a very good 
man, and all the doctors were Johannesberg men— 
civilians. There was one exception, a Dz. Griffin, from 
Dublin. I was attending two men of the Dublin Fusiliers 
for paralysis. They had been sent down from 
Preteria as incurable and unfit for service. They 
goat very much better, and asked me if I would 
speak to Dr. Griffin, and try and get them a 
couple of eggs for breakfast in the morning. I asked 
Dr. Griffin to give one of the men, Black, a couple of 
eggs and some stout, and he said, “Stout would do him 
good, but if I order him stout I shall have to sit down 
every morning to write it down, and that will be a lot 
of trouble to me.” TI said, “You are paid for it like 
myself, and you must do your duty.” He would not give 
it to him, and I told Major Rose about it. 


14815. (President.) Where was this?—On _ the 
“ Avoca.” 
14814. (Dr. Church.) Were you on board. the 


“Simla” ?—Yes. There was a good deal of grumbling 
also on the “Simla.” T know the orderlies left one day, 
and there was not a single orderly on the ship. I do not 
know the reason why. ‘There was a good deal of grum- 
bling, and the orderlies struck work and left the ship. 

14815. (Sir David Richmond.) What savas the grum- 
bling about ?—T cannot really say. 

14816. (President.) Did the/orderlies go back?—I do 
not know. ‘ 


(The witness withdrew.) 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


14817. Did they get fresh orderlies?—I do, not know. 


14818. (Dr. Church.) When did the orderlies strike on 
board the “Simla” ?—It would be about May. . 


14819. (Sir David Richmond.) Surely if you knew 
there was any grumbling you must know what the grum-. 
bling was about ?—No, I did not take any interest in it.. 
I was kept too busy going from ship to ship. 


14820. Did they grumble to you ?—No. 
great excitement on board. 


14821. You heard it at second hand ?—Yes. 


14822. Did anybody grumble to you?—None of the 
orderlies; I was only interested in the men. On the 
“Orcana” there was a woman who was not a skilled. 
nurse put in charge of a ward with a great many bad 
cases. The doctors were not satisfied at all about it. She- 
was sent from ward to ward, and eventually put off the 
ship altogether on to the “Simla.” At the time Durban: 
was full of skilled nurses from different parts of the- 
world. 


There was: 


14823. (Dr. Church.) Who was this nurse ?—A Mrs. _ 


Louch. 


14824. Had she had any training ?—No, she could not 
even tie a bandage. 
morning, 


14825. Was she in charge of a ward ?—Yes, and the- 
civilian doctors were very much dissatisfied about her,. 
and said they would not have her on the ship. She 
went on board the “Simla,” and now I think she is up at~ 
Ladysmith. I saw this myself, but I have heard there- 
were a good many more put on. 


14826. Your only knowledge that she was not a good. — 


nurse was that you thouglit she did not understand the- 
way to put on a bandage ?—I was told so by one of the 
civilian doctors, Dr. L’Estrange. The men noticed that 
the woman did not know her work. I particularly noticed’ 
it; because I had heard of these complaints. I watched 
the woman very carefully, and made enquiries. There: 
were a lot of skilled nurses in Durban, but this woman 


was put on because she was a friend of one of the Army 
doctors. 


14827. (President.) Is it your point that they had an 
inefficient nurse on the “ Orcana” ?—Yes. 
that two went home on the “German,” but’I do not know 
who they nvere. 


14828. Have you anything more to tell us ?—I think a. 


good deal more could have been done. There was a lot 
of milk to be had in Durban. If it had not been for the: 
ladies of Durban and Johannesberg there would have 
been a good deal more suffering. People behaved 
splendidly here to the suffering on the hospital ships. 
There was a good deal of opposition put in the way of | 
giving comforts to the wounded. 


14829. (Sir David Richmond.) Did the ladies want to: 
do it with their own hands ? 





watching them. 


14830. (President.) Do you suggest that the ladies 


shculd ‘be allowed to visit whenever they please ?—No, 
not quite that. fi 

14831. (Sir David Richmond.) Or give what they 
please to sick men ?—I have not seen anything like that, 


I watched her very carefully one: | 


IT have heard! . 


i 





There were some cases like: 
that, but that could have been very easily stopped bya 


although I have been in the wards sometimes from half- 


past six in the morning till eleven o'clock at night, and’ 
have seen everything that has gon on. 


14832. (President.) Are you still being employed’ 


under the Government ?—No, I have been out of the — 
Government employ notw about six weeks. TI left on the 


dlst July. 


14833. How did you come to leave /—On the 27th I had 


a paper saying that my services would be dispensed with 
after the 3lst July. I asked for an explanation, and I 


was told by Colonel Gallwey that he had instructions: 


from the War Office to dispense with my services, as ex— 
penses were to be curtailed, and there was no need for & 
professional masseur any longer. 


only one patient, but I had five officers and a man. 


14834. Did you leave because there was no further 


need of a masseur ?—Yes. 


I was also told that — 
Major McCormack had written to Colonel Gallwey in- j 
forming him there was no work for me to do as I had — 
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Major McCorarack, 


14835. (President.) I believe you are the P.M.O., Dur- 
ban?—The §8.M.O., which practically means the same 
thing—Senior Medical Officer. 

14836. How long have you occupied that post ?—I came 
here on the 6th November, and have been here ever since. 

14837. Have you seen anything of the management of 
the hospital ships that were here ?—Yes. 

14838. A witness has just left (Mr. Brinsley Sheridan) 
who was a masseur, and he has given some evidence re- 
flecting somewhat severely on some of these ships /—He 
was employed by the orders of the P.M.O., Colonel 


Gallwey, on the recommendation of some civilians, and ~ 


was employed for some months by us. 


14839. Did he leave you because you found a masseur 
was no longer wanted /—Yes, but that was not the reason 
of his leaving. I was obliged to report to the P.M.O. 
reports that I received about the man confidentially. Of 
course, I took it that on the strength of those reports his 
services were simply dispensed with. They were more or 
less of a private nature. The report was given to me by 
the Superintendent of Police in Durban, but I had heard 
a lot of other private reports in the meantime which I 
took no notice of. However, the report was of such-a 
es that I was obliged to send it confidentially to the 

.M.O. 


14840. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you remember what 
reason you gave him when he was discharged ?—The dis- 
charge was only transmitted through me from the P.M.O., 
and it was simply that he was no longer required. It 
may perhaps be put in a milder way—it was more or less 
a@ question of getting rid of him. We did not want to 
raise anything else. 


14841. (President.) We are not concerned very much, 
except indirectly, with Mr. Brinsley Sheridan’s reason 
for ceasing to be employed, but we are directly concerned 
with his charges. Did Mr. Brinsley Sheridan ever make 
complaints to you respecting the hospital ships ?—Never. 


14842. Did you visit the “ Orcana” when he was there ? 
—Yes, I was almost daily on the ships. 

14843. It is suggested that no vegetables, for example, 
were on board that ship, even though some of the patients 
had been ordered them ?—I should say it is very absurd. 
The arrangement for the feeding of the patients on board 
ship is done by the companies to which the ships belong 
under contract with the Admiralty, and vegetables formed 
one of the articles of diet. They are supplied just the 
same as beef and mutton and everything else. 


14844. He suggested that on board that ship there was 
no bread and no brandy ?—That is ridiculous. The hos- 
pital ship is obliged to have a certain store of things that 
are called medical comforts, and these are issued on the 
requisition of the medical officer in charge. The ship's 
company is obliged to keep their stores supplied with 
these, unless they are in some out-of-the-way place. Here 
there was no necessity of that kind, and the ships had 
always a large supply on board. 


14845. Did they have a supply of vegetables, bread, 


‘ milk was got, but the supply is very uncertain here. 


ae 
Op. 
Or 


called; and Hxamined. 


and brandy.?—I should say of everything, but certainly 
of those three things. 
14846. How about milk? 





A certain amount of fresh 
ren A 
great deal of the Australian milk, which some medical 
officers prefer, was on board, and ‘a good many of the ships 
had a considerable quantity of frozen: milk. 


14847. Did you notice during your visits to the “ Or- 
cana” any subject of complaint, or did you hear of any ?— 
f have never heard any complaint whatever from anybody. 
I was constantly through the wards, and. in constant con- 
versation with the sick and in daily communication with 
the nurses, 

14848. (Dr. Church.) Is Nursing Sister McDonnell still 
on board?—No; she went home in a'transport. It was 
decided to put Army nursing sisters as superintendents 
of all the ships, and as Nurse McDonnell had been a 
superintendent I told her she could remain on the staff or 
have a passage home, and she took a passage home on the 
transport. 


14849. It was stated to us that bread was sent twice a 
week for the use of the patients with her knowledge ?— 
That I do not know anything about, but I should say it 
is extremely improbable. I do not see any occasion fev 
it, or why it should go. The supply of bread was ample 
for everything, It had only to be asked for to be got on 
“indent.” 


14850, Is Nurse McKenzie on board ?—Yes, she is still 
on board the “ Orcana.” 


14851. (President.) Did you have any complaint about 
the “Trojan” ?—I never had the slightest complaint from 
anybody on board the “Trojan.” At the end, of course, 
the ship was considered not suitable in one or two re- 
spects, but during the time it was being run with its full 
complement I never had any complaint, 


14852. Did you notice any cause of complaint ?—None 
whatever. 


14853. Do the same remarks apply to the “ Lismore 
Castile,” the “ Avoca,” and the “Simla” ?—Yes. 


14854. (Dr. Church.) Do you remember any difficul- 
ties with regard to the orderlies on the “ Simla” in May? 
—We never had any difficulties with regard to any of the 
orderlies on any of the ships. Occasionally, of course, we 
had a man that we had to dispense with, but as a body 
we never had any difficulty whatever. 


14855. Do you recollect any such instance as the or- 
derlies on the “Simla” striking work altogether ?—No, 
certainly not, At the beginning of the campaign I might 
explain that the orderlies employed on board the ships 
were just men taken on. They signed an agreement to 
serve as orderlies on board the ship, but it was considered 
it would be better if they should join the Imperial Hos- 
pital Corps. We gave every man whom we employed an 
opportunity of joining, but a few of them did not join. 
It was purely voluntary ; they might or might not. The 
majority joined. We had never anything like q strike, 


(The witness withdrew.)* 


Mrs. Ema Benson, called ; and Examined: 


14856. (President.) I believe you are the Honorary 
Secretary to the Durban Women’s Patriotic League ?— 
Mrs. Davis was the first secretary, but I have been 
secretary since the beginning of May. 


14857. Did you go up the line with a view to providing 
comforts for the troops ?—Yes, I went up in July to see 
all the hospitals. 

14858. What hospitals did you visit ?—Newcastle, Pine 
Town, and Tin Camp, Ladysmith. I visited those very 
carefully, but the others I only visited in a very cursory 
way. 

14859. Which was the first 


you yisited ?—Newcastle 
Stationary Hospital. : 


14860. How did you find that was being carried on ?— 
Absolutely perfectly. I went all over the hospital. 


14861. And what about Pine Town ?—That was also ex- 
zellent. At that time there were not very many patients 
in it, but everything was in the most perfect order, and 
there was every comfort and convenience. I went also 


to the Tin Camp, Ladysmith, the last week in July or 
the beginning of August. 

14862. Were there many patients there then ?—There 
were a good number there, but there were a great number 
coming, 

14863. How were they looked after ?—Very well indeed. 


14864. Was there any cause of complaint?—No. I 
spoke to several of the nurses at all the hospitals, and to 
several of the patients, but there was absolutely no cause 
of complaint. In fact, they praised the hospital authori- 
ties for all the comforts and care they had had. 


14865. Then your experience has been that things have 
been well looked after with regard to the care of the sick 
and wounded ?—Yes, certainly ; they have been most ex- 
cellently looked after. Of course, in the beginning of 
the war there were very few Government supplies. The 
hospitals were practically on a peace footing, and the war 
was sprung so suddenly on Natal that when supplies were 
not actually here local organisations were formed to sup- 
plement the Government supplies. The first two months 











* Norn.—Subsequent to giving evidence Major McCormack forwarded a statement to the Commission regarding 


the medical arrangements at Durban. 
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of the war was the only time in Which there may have 
been some rush in the hospitals, and I believe the groatest 
smount of care possible under the circumstances was 
given, but the circumstances were very much against the 
hospitals. Then an enormous amount of wounded and 
very serious cases were thrown into the hospital practi- 
cally in the time of peace, because the hospitals were not 
prepared for war. 


14866. Did you go on the hospital ships at all?—Yes, I 
went there several times. 


14867. On which ships?—-The “Spartan,” the “Or- 
eana,” the ‘‘ Nubia,” and tlie ‘‘Dunera.” JI went on the 
“Spartan” in quite the early days when the first batch 
of invalids came down. - 


14868. Did you notice any cause of complaint there ?— 
No. 


14869. Did you hear of any complaints ?-—-No, not on the 
“ Spartan.” okt Sete 
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14870. What about the “Orcana”?—I did not hear 
anything, but I was only there once. The “Spartan” I 
can speak positively about, because I was there once 
or twice and saw a good many people connected 
with it. -- 

14871. Did you hear of any complaints or notice any 
cause of complaint on the other ships you have mentioned ? 
—The only complaint I ever heard was that the men had- 
very thick bread and butter and condensed milk instead 
of fresh, but considering that the: residents at Durban 
very often had to do with condensed milk I do not consider 
that a complaint at all. But there is this one thing in 
the first secretary’s final report in May which I think 
you might like to hear. 

14872. I do not quite see what the object of this is 
for the purpose of our Inquiry ?—It is only to show why — 
we sent the enormous stores up to the hospital. _ 

14875. I think we can gather that ?—There was nothing 
that was in any way urgent. It was only to supplement 
the stores. 


(The witness withdrew.) — 


[In the afternoon the Commissioners inspected the Hospital Ship “Dunera,” 
) The Commissioners 
however, had no patients aboard, having only arrived shortly before.]. 


ment of patients aboard, and was about to sail. 


which had her full comple- 
also inspected the * Nubia,” which, 


Adjourned until to-morrow at 10 a.m, 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


THIRTY-FIFTH DAY. 


AT 


THE COUNCIL CHAMBER, TOWN HALL, DURBAN. 


Friday, 21st September, 1900. 





! PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). 


Sir Davip RicHMoND. 
Dr. W. 8S. Courcu. 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. Freperick Harrison, 


' Nursing Sistec M. McNur1, called; and Examined. 


14874. (President.) Are you employed as a nurse on 
board the hospital ship “ Orcana” ?—Yes, since she was 
fitted up on March Sth. 


14875. Were you there when Mr. Brinsley Sheridan 
was employed as a masseur?—He used to come fre- 
quently when I was there. 


14876. It is said that on board that ship you had 
between 50 and 60 cases to attend to yourself, and you 
had no orderlies ?—That is untrue. I had 41 cases and 
5 orderlies. 


14877. Is it untrue for him to say that you had to do 
all the nursing yourself of 50 cases, some of whom 
were dying ?—Quite untrue. I do not know anything 
about it. 


14878. He also states that you informed him you had 
no necessaries or medical comforts, such as brandy or 
essence of chicken ?—That is also untrue. We used to 
ask people for things for the ship before we started our 
voyage, but that was customary. People asked us what 
we would like for our patients on the voyage, and we 
told them what was needed. I am almost sure I did 
not ask him for anything, because he was part of the 


staff. 


14879. Had you no necessaries or medical comforts ?— 


. We had plenty. 


14880. Had you brandy and essence of chicken ?—Yes. 


14881. It is said that you had not even bread ?—That 
is untrue—perfectly untrue. 

14882. Did you ever inform him anything of the 
sort ’—No, I did not. 

14883. He says he asked you why you had not 
orderlies, and you said they would not appoint them 
because the military authorities desired to curtail ex- 
penses ; is there any foundation for that statement ?— 
I have never said anything of the kind. We had five 


on day duty in each ward, and two at night. 


14884. It is said on that ship some poor men only 
got two glasses of condensed milk the whole day, that 
the men were suffering from enteric, dysentery, and 
rheumatism, and that they were simply wasting away 
after enduring the siege of Ladysmith. Is that so?— 
I do not know where he obtained his information from. 

14885. Is it true?—Quite untrue. 

- 14886. He suggests that the men on that ship 
seemed frightened to complain?—They were never very 
much afraid, and if they wanted anything they were 
only too ready to ask. 

_ 14887. Is that untrue {—Quite untrue. 

14888. He says that the men did not get sufficient 
to eat?—They always had enough. 


14889. Is that untrue ?—Yes. 


14890. He says that on board the “Orcana” some of 
the patients had scurvy, and were ordered vegetableg, 
but no vegetables were given to them /—I do not know 
oh ee in my ward having scurvy, but they all had vege- 
ables. 

14891. Is it true that any patient was ordered vege- 
tables but did not get them ?—If they were ordered they 
would be given. é 

14892. Is it the fact that you were in want of vege- 
tables on board that ship?—Not to my knowledge. 


14895. Is that untrue?—It must be untrue. It did 
not occur in my ward, anyhow. 


14894. Do you know anything of a nurse on board 
the “Orcana” named Mrs. Louch ?—Yes 


14895. It is said that she could not even tie a ban- 
dave?—I do not think he knew whether she could or 
not, because he had not been employed long while 
she was there, and she left before we went to England 
the first time. She was certainly not a trained nurse, 
but she was very kind, and did all she could for the 
patients. 

14896. He says that the civilian doctors were very 
much dissatisfied with her, and said they would not 
have her on the ship?—I never heard that. 


14897. So far as you are aware, is there any founda 
tion for that statement ?—No. 


14898. He says that there was a good deal of opposi- 
tion put in the way of persons in the town giving 
comforts to the wounded ?—They were not allowed to 
go through the wards as they liked, but they could 
send anything, and-it was always acknowledged through 
the papers, 

14899. Was any opposition put in the way of their 
sending anything ?—Never. They were not allowed ta 
give them directly to the patients, but they could send 
them to the superintendent or the P.M.O. 


14900. (Dr. Church.) Do you know if Mrs. Louch was 
afterwards employed on the “Simla” ?—I heard she 
was, but I do not know, because she left the ‘‘Orcana” 
the day we left. for England, and I knew nothing more 
about her. 

14901. (President.) What is your experience about 
the way the patients were looked after_on board the 
“Orcana”?—I think they were very well treated, and 
most of them well satisfied. 

14902. Did you hear any complaints from the men 
as to the way they were treated ?—No. 

14903. So far as you are aware, was there any cause 
of complaint ?—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Civil Surgeon Sruart, called; and Examined. 
_ 14907. How far did that interfere with the health Civil Surgcon 


you for some time at Fort 


14904. (President.) Were 
Clam between October 12th and 


Napier, Maritzberg ?—Yes, 
January 13th. — 


14905. Will you tell us your experience as to that; : 


and how the sick were 


hospital, how it was managed, 
Brea: could have been 


looked after?—I do not think they 


better looked after. 


14906. We know that part of Fort Napier had bugs 


in it?—Yes. 


3892 | 


of the patients?—I do not think it interfered with their 


health. There may have been at times slight discom- 


fort, but that was all. In some parts there were a 
good many bugs; in others there were not. In my 
practice in Johannesberg I found that in most of the 
buildings of old woodwork bugs got in. It is a most 
difficult thing to get rid of them, and the only thing 
is to keep them down as much as possible. We had 
strict orders to examine at least two beds every day at 
t rs 3.0 
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Fort Napier, as an example to the orderlies to be very 
particular in keeping them clean. I did so. When 
beds were vacant they were taken out and exposed to 
the sun, which brings the bugs out. 


14908. Were they so bad as to make it improper to 
use auy portions of that fort as a hospital?—I do not 
think so. In No. 6 Ward there was a fair number of 
bugs, but in the old hospital wards I do not think 
there were many. There was a number in the barrack 
wards, but only once did I have any complaints from 
the soldiers there. 


14909. Was there any want of necessaries or medical 
comforts?—No. Whatever was ordered was always ob- 
tained. 

14910. Did you find the doctors and orderlies did 
their duty?—I think most of the doctors tried to do 
their duty according to their own lights. I found the 
orderlies very good. I was there perhaps at the best 
time, before the hospitals were opened up country, 
and most of the trained orderlies from home were sta- 
tioned there until they could join their units. We 
could have done with more of them at times. When 1 
went there there were only 100 to 150 beds, but after- 
wards they had to take over the barrack wards, the 
church, etc., when the emergency came. 

14911. Do you think the patients as a body were 
satisfied with their treatment?—They often asked you 
not to send them out of hospital. I seldom heard com- 
plaints from any of the soldiers. As 4 rule, they 
seemed to be always well pleased. It was often re- 
marked that they complained much less than civilians 
would when ill. They seemed always very happy. We 
were suppcesed to take complaints when we went round 
on orderly duty, but only twice were complaints made 
to me personally, and they were very trivial. They 
thought they had not enough food, ‘but it was the wsual 
quantity served out, and I am perfectly sure a healthy 
able-bodied man would have had great difficulty in 
eating ui all. 

14912. (Dr. Church.) Were the old barracks used as @ 
hospital when you left?—I had one or two of them in 
charge, Nos. 8 and 9 or Ya. 


14015. Are those round the old barrack square /—I had 
charge of them at one time aiso. 

14914. So that you had an opportunity of judging of 
those buildings as well as the old hospital buildings ?— 
Yes. I was employed first of all in the old hospital, and 
was there when they took over the barracks, and I was 
in charge of some of them at the beginning of the war. 
T was they. removed to what is known as the typhoid 
ward, No. 6. 

14915. (President.) Where you on the medical or sur- 
gical side ?—Both. 


14916. On the surgical side there was one case, I 
believe, where bugs were found in a man’s splints ; are 
you aware of that?—Yes ; I remember hearing it at the 
time. 

14917. Was there more than one cese ?—I did not hear 
of any other. It was either splints or plaster of Paris 
bandages. But I have known the same thing at 
civilian hospitals at home—worse than bugs—where the 
dressings have been left on any time. These things may 
happen in private practice where there are bugs about. 
These are discomforts we can only do our best to 
minimise. 

14918. Did it interfere with the healing of the 
wound ?—No. 

14919. Were you at No. 1 Stationary Hospital at 
Frere from January 30th until the hospital moved to 
Modder Spruit ?—Yes, until April 24th. 


14620. What was your experience with regard to that 
hospital ?—At Frere the patients did not remain long. 
We received all the wounded from Spion Kop and 
Valkranz. They came down in convoy in the afternoon, 
and we had to look after their wounds, and prepare 
them to go down the line ito the large hospitals. There 
was generally an ambulance train starting about quarter 
to eight in the morning, and another about ten. 


14921. How were the sick and wounded looked after at 
Frere during the time they were there ?—The wounded 
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were looked after very well under the condition of 
things. There were sometimes complaints, chiefly from 
the officers, who did not always get the same sort of food 
they anticipated in the hospital. 

14922. Had each officer his own orderly ?—He had his 
servant with him, as a rule. 


14923. Do you think there was any serious cause ot 
complaint ?—The food was plain for them, and you could 
not always get fresh milk there. There were complaints 
made at times, but it-could not very well be remedied. 

14924. Did the officers expect rather more comforts 
than the men ?—Yes. 

14925. And they were not quite satisfied ?—No. It 
was more with regard to their food. _We were always in- 
formed when batches were coming; they would come in 
very late at night, and not have what they expected— 
they might not be satisfied with beef-tea and bread. 

14926. Was there any substantial cause of complaint? 
—I do not think so. 

14927. Did you notice anything you would like to call 
our attention to about that hospital? Are you aware of 
any defects ?—It is a very difficult thing to talk about 
defects. We always have our own ideas about room for 
improvement, even jn civilian life. 

14928. Looking atitasa matter of substance, and bear- 
ing in mind it was a time of war, do you think the sick 
and wounded were well looked after ?—I do not think, 
under the condition of things, it was possible to have 
done better. I was astonished to see them looked after 
so well. There was never any want of luxury. If there 
was a want of anything it was owing to the exigencies 
of transport when we were at Modder Spruit. 

14929. You fell ill of enteric fever ?—Yes. 

14930. Were you sent to Mooi River ?—Yes. 

14931. How long were you there ?—Hleven weeks. 

14932. How were you looked after in that hospital ?— 
Very well. 

14933. Did you find any cause of complaint in that 
hospital 2—I do not think I can honestly say that I did. 
I was very pleased with my treatment, and the atten- 
tion I received all along. 

14934. As far as you could see, was that hospital well 
looked after ?—Yes. I was on the officers’ side, and I 
do not know much about the general hospital there. 

14935. Were you invalided to a hospital ship ?—Yes, 
the “Trojan.” 

14936. What time was that?—On the 8th July. 


14937. What were your experiences with regard to the 
“Trojan” 2—It was really a delightful change. I was 
agreeably surprised at everything that I came across. 
It was much better than I had anticipated. 

14938. Did you ever hear of any brutality and rough- 
ness on the part of any doctor on board that ship ?—No. 
I was only there a week. I know that the Sister there 
looked after us extremely well, and was very attentive. 
We had every comfort in the officers’ ward. 

14939. Did you notice any cause of complaint ?—I did 
nob. 

14940. Then you went to the “ Orcana” ?—Yes. 

14941. How long were you there ?—I am still there. 
I was invalided on the round trip home. 


14942. What were your experiences on board the 
“Orcana” 1—They have been entirely favourable. 


14943. Did you ever notice any deficiencies in neces- 
saries?—No. EHvyerything is done very well indeed in 
the feeding line. I think the only criticism is that the 
medical officers, since the comments on the hospitals, are 
afraid to do their duty, and are inclined to give too much, 
and order more than is absolutely necessary. I know 
patients are far better off than they would be in their 
homes, 
such luxuries as they have been receiving during the war 
here. One volunteer, who is manager of a hospital at 
home, told me that the things he gob at Estcourt he 
would not get at home. They were all very sorry to 
leave the hospital, things were done so well for them. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
Dr. Woops, called ; and Examined. 


14944. (President.) Were you employed at Fort Napier 
Hospital from December 19 to May 30 ?—Yes. 


14945. How were the sick and wounded looked after in 
that hospital?—During thé whole time I was there my 
impression was that they were well looked after. The 
men were comfortable and happy, and made very few 
complaints. 


14946. Did you notice any cause of complaint ?—There 
were very few complaints made. 


14947. Were there any complaints of a substantial cha- — 


racter?—The complaint about bugs in the hospital was 
undoubtedly true, and some of the men complained about 
that; but I do not think there was really any serious 
trouble from them. I do not think any serious case was 


Medical attendants there would not give them ~ 
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ever prejudiced by the bugs being there. It led to a 
certain amount of discomfort, but not serious discomfort. 


14948. Was that the only complaint which you think 
could be properly brought against that hospital /—Yes. 
There was not fresh milk always there, especially at the 
beginning, but it was very difficult to obtain it. I have 
lived in this country for some time, and up-country 
private persons have had difficulty in obtaining milk. 
When the hospital was started we got in patients very 
rapidly, as many as 1,000 two days after the battle 
of Colenso, and it was very difficult to get milk for the 
serious cases. Later on I know all the enteric and dysen- 
tery cases practically got fresh milk. 


14949. Did you find that the civil surgeons worked well 
with the R.A.M.C. ?—Yes, as a rule they worked very 
harmoniously together. The one ground of trouble was 
that the civil surgeons who were taken on in the colony 
or who came over from Australia and India were not 
taken on on the same terms as the men in England, but 
that led to no serious trouble. It led to us making a 
little agitation to try and get the same terms as the men 
from England. 


14950. While you were there, did you hear of a case 
where a patient on the surgical side had bugs found in 
his dressings ?—In the splints. Cases of compound. frac- 
ture which came in from the battle of Colenso were put 
in splints and left for seven or eight weeks without the 
splints being looked at, and when they were taken off at 
the end of that long time there were bugs found between 
the packing and the splint. I think it would be the 
surgeon’s fault if he allowed that to occur again. 


14951. Was that the only case you heard of ?—Those 
were the only kind of cases of which I saw much myself. 
In the ordinary surgical dressings, which were taken 
down, say, once a week, there were never any bugs. 

14952. Would it be the ordinary course to pursue, if 
you had reason to suspect the existence of bugs, to allow 
the splints to remain /—Yes, to disturb them as little as 
possible. 

14953. Do you think the bugs there were so numerous 
as to make the place unfit for a hospital ?—I do not think 
they absolutely unfitted it for a hospital. It would have 
been better certainly if no bugs were there. I do not think 
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I have ever seen a case really injured by the presence Dy, Woods. 


of bugs. The men complained, but very seldom. They 


compiained more to the nurses than to us, but still we 21 Sept. 1900. 


heard complaints. I think a good deal was done to re- 
move the bugs. There was a ward burnt there, and when 
it was rebuilt I had charge of it. Within a month or six 
weeks the bugs reappeared. It is almost impossible to 
keep them out of buildings of that kind for any length of 
time. Every precaution was taken to prevent them 
coming into it. 

14954. Were steps taken to try and keep them down 
as far as possible ?—Yes, but it is extremely difficult to 
cope with them in woodwork. 


14955. Where did you go to after you left Fort Napier ? 
—No. 1 Stationary Hospital, Modder Spruit. 

14956. What were your experiences there?—I con- 
sidered it a very well conducted field hospital. 


14957. Do you think the sick and wounded were pro- 
perly looked after ?7—Yes. 


14958. Was there any substantial cause of complaint? 
—I do not think so. 


14959. From that hospital where did you go ?—On board 
the hospital ship “ Nubia.” I went there about July 1st. 


14960. What have you to say about the way the sick 
and wounded were looked after on board that ship ?—I 
think they were looked after excellently. There could 
be absolutely no cause of complaint on board that ship. 
There was some evidence given in Maritzberg in which 
it was said that the patients slept for weeks in their 
clothes after being admitted to the hospital. I do not 
think it ever occurred. I thought the evidence might have 
been improperly reported. Kven after the battle of 
Colenso, although the battle took place on the Friday, 
the men were washed and dressed, and dressed surgically, 
by the Sunday night, and admitted into hospital. : 

14961. Is the statement substantially untrue /—Yes. 

14962. (Dr. Church.) Where were you in practice 
before the war began ?—I came out to Natal for my health 
about two years prior to the war. I had been in practice 
in Natal. 


14965. What are your qualifications ?—F.R.C.S. Eng. 
and M.B. Royal University, Ireland, 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Civil Surgeon L’Estrraner, called; and Examined. 


14964. (President.) I believe you were employed on 
board the “Orcana” from the beginning of March until 
the present time ?—Yes. 


14965. It has been alleged that on board that ship 
there were no necessaries or medical comforts, such as 
brandy or essence of chicken ?—It is absolutely untrue. 


14966. It is suggested there was even no bread ‘in 
board ?—Pergonally, I allowed the men extra beyond 
their proper allowance. 


14967. Was there any insufficiency of bread at all on 
board that ship ?—None. 


14968. Were the orderlies looking after the sick and 
wounded ?—Yes. There were five in the ward I was 
in—quite a suflicient number. 


14969. It has been suggested that the men on board 
that ship were not allowed to complain ?—The . men 
were always allowed to make complaints if they wished 
to. Every morning in going round the medical officer 
listens to any complaints they have to make. 

14970. Do you think there is any ground for the 
suggestion that the men would be frightened to com- 
plain if they had had cause to complain?—None what- 
ever. 


14971. It is also said that on board that ship some 


men were suffering from scurvy?—I did not see any in 
my ward. 

14972. It is said that some men were ordered vege- 
tables, but no vegetables were given them?—That is 
quite untrue, because I saw the vegetables going out 
myself. 

14975. Were there plenty of vegetables ?—Plenty. 


14974. I do not know that this is important, but 
it is alleged that there was one very inefficient nurse 
on board the “Orcana,” a Mrs. Tench %?—She was not 
in the ward I was in, but as far as I know she was 
perfectly capable, and did the work as well as could 
be expected. She was untrained, but she was exceed- 
ingly kind to all the men. 


14975. It is said that you told Mr. Brinsley Sheridan 
she did not even know how to put on a bandage 7— 
That is quite untrue. 


14976. In your experience, were the nurses on board 
the. “Orcana” efficient ?—Perfectly. 


14977. (Dr. Church.) It was also stated that Nursing 
Sister McNeill had a ward of 50 to 60 patients, 10 of 
whom were in a dying condition, and no assistance 
whatever ?—That is untrue, because she must have had 
five orderlies attending the ward. Each ward had five 
orderlies. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
Major Gurrarp, R.A.M.C., called ; and Examined. 


14978. (President.) You are P.M.O. of the “ Orcana?’ 
—Yes, since July 17th. I was not connected with the 
ship before that time. 

14979. Since you have been on board has there been 
always a sufficiency of necessaries and comforts for 


the sick and wounded ?—yYes, of both. 


14980. Did you ever hear of any absence of vege- 
tables !—No. 


14981. Or bread ?—No. ; 


14982. Or any deficiency in brandy or such things 
as essence of chicken?—No. On account of Sheridan’s 
evidence yesterday I have brought the official returns 


of the ship since it has been a hospital ship. Hach 
month we make up a return showing what has been 
actually expended each day. One copy is sent to the 
A.8.C., and it is upon that that they pay the ships. 


(Returns shown to Commission.) 


14983. Do these cover the months Sheridan referred 
to?—It covers the whole period. 


14984. Do these returns show that since the “ Orcana” 
has been used as a hospital ship it has been always 
amply supplied with all necessaries and medical com- 
forts?—They do. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Corporal W. A. Fraser, called; and Examined. 


14985. (President.) You were in the mounted infantry 


W.A. Fraser. and fell ill?—I was invalided from the front with 


fistula. 

14986. Were you sent on board the “Orcana” ?— 
Yes. I was operated upon in the Colenso Second Divi- 
sion Field Hospital by Captain Begbie, R.A.M.C., and 
sent down to Durban to recruit. 

14987. How were you looked after at Colenso?— 
Fairly well under the circumstances. It was a field 
hospital, and at that time, just after the relief of 
Ladysmith, naturally there was considerable rush. 

14988. Were you as well looked after as, under the 
circumstances, you could expect ?—Hardly. There was 
a scarcity of orderlies. I do not remember the date, 
put I think it was about a fortnight after the relief. 


14989. Was there a great rush at that time ?—There 
must have been. In one case a man died of dysentery 
alongside me, and he was not attended to for some 
eight hours. He died at four o’clock in the morning. 
He was a corporal in the King’s Royal Rifles, but I 
cannot recall his name. 

14990. Were you in a tent!—A bell-tent. 

14991. (Dr. Church.) What do you mean by not 
attended to for eight hours?—He had acute dysentery. 
At 7 or 8 o’clock at night we were short of water, and 
at 4 o’clock in the morning he died. We were singing 
out for orderlies all night. Owing to this fistula I was 
bound round the thighs. There were only three of us 
in the tent at that time, and the other man was 
delirious with fever. I was compelled to get on my 
feet and walk about thirty yards to the orderlies’ tent 
to get help. ‘By the time I returned the man was dead. 

14992. Do you mean that the tent was not visited 
by an orderly for eight hours?—-Yes, and we were cry- 
ing for water all the time. 

14993. (President.) Did you tell the orderly about 
the case when you saw him?—When I called the 
orderly he was asleep, and when we got back the man 
was dead. 

14994. There was an insufficiency of orderlies at that 
time ?—Yes. I was only there for about ten or twelve 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Nursing Sister Roszrts, called; and Examined. 


15001. (Preszdent.) I believe you have been nursing 
sister on board some of the hospital ships ?—Yes. 


15002. Can you give us approximately the dates when 
you were on the different ships ?—I do not think T could. 


15005. What was the first ship you were on? I was 
the first Sister engaged at Durban on the “Sumatra.” 


15004. What was the date of that ?—I think it was the 
4th November. ; 

15005. How long were you on board the “ Sumaiza” ? 
—I simply went to the Cape, and returned in another 
boat. 


15006. In your opinion, how were the sick and 
wounded looked after on board the “Sumatra” ?—As 
well as possible under the circumstances. We had nothing 
whatever to dress the men’s wounds with when first they 
vame down from the front, but Captain Holland went 
into the town and got necessaries just before we started, 
and all the men were attended to. I was alone until the 
Sunday at five o’clock, when we started for Cape Town. 
Then two more Sisters came on board. Dr, Haigh was 
in charge. 


15007. Had you any orderlies?—Yes, from 20 to 25 
orderlies. 


15008. Were they sufficient to look after the patients 
properly ?—Yes. 

15009. Do you think the patients were looked after 
properly ?—Yes, I think the patients were looked after 
very satisfactorily on that trip, under the circumstances. 

15010. Was there a sufficiency of necessaries ?—Yes. 

15011. And medical comforts ?—Yes. The food, how- 
ever, was not very good. It was dry bread and tea. — 

__ 15012. But you had some food besides dry bread and 
tea, had you not?—The Tommies had not. 

15015. They must have had some meat, surely ?—I 
never saw any meat. I was very busy dressing the 


wounds, constantly. I had no time to spend in looking 


after the food. 


days, and I am not competent to judge whether the- 
other tents were attended in the same way. I was 
on my back all the time, and could not say anything 
about the other tents. 


14995. When did you go on board the “ Orcana” ?— 
About the end of March or beginning of April. I was 
only there ten days and I was treated splendidly. 


14996. Did you see any cause of complaint on board 
that ship?—None whatever. In fact, everything was 
in splendid order. ' 

14997. Did you notice any deficiency in necessaries 
or medical comforts?—No. I cannot make any com- 
plaint about the “Orcana.” Coming down from the 
front as I did, the “Orcana” was more or less like 
heaven. I was transferred afterwards to the “Trojan.” 
I do not know Sheridan except as an attendant on 
board. Major McCormack I knew through having been 
through his hands in order to get on the hospital ship. 
I was on the “Trojan” for nearly two months, during 
which time I saw Major MeCormack once, when he at- 
tended with Colonel Gallwey. Mr. Sheridan I saw 
every day at 10 o'clock prompt, and I know to my 
knowledge he did invaluable work on board that boat. 
He spent two or three hours over each patient. There 
was a soldier named Corporal Boddye, who was in the 
bed adjoining mine. He was crushed between two 
trucks at the point. I think he belonged to the A.S.C. 
Dr. Ernest Hill, who was also my doctor, left the 
patient fairly well alone, becausé he thought it was 
a hopeless case. Mr. Sheridan came on board that 
boat for ten or fifteen days, spent a little time over | 
his leg, and got the man all right. 


14998. How were you looked after on board the 
“Trojan” ?—Fairly well. I was put on egg diet and — 
allowed a couple of eggs a day. One day they were bad 
and then I had six eggs in a lump at one meal. Another — 
day we were short of dinner and I had to go without, — 
and next day £ had two. 


14999. That is only one instance ?—Yes. 
generally the food was excellent. 


15000. Did you notice any serious case of com- 
plaint on board that ship?—No. . 


Speaking 
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15014. You surely do not suggest there Was no food ; 
except dry bread and tea?—There was plenty of dry 
bread, and there were the luxuries which my friends — 
brought down on the Sunday afternoon. It might have 
been better, but yet I think all was done that could be 
done at the time. There was a great rush at that time. — 

15015. I think you may give us a false impression — 
without knowing it. Do you mean to say that there was 
no food on board except bread and tea?—The Tommies — 
only got bread and tea. . 1 

15016. Surely that is impossible?—I am speaking the 
truth now. 

15017. (Dr. Church.) What was the “Sumatra” ?—A ~ 
P. and O. transport... so: 19a): a 

15018. Was the hospital on board the regimental hos-— 
pital belonging to the troops—it was not a hospital ship, 
was it?—It was not regimental. The attendants were all 
civilians. There were no regimentals on at all. | 

15019. I am not clear upon this point. Do I under- 
stand that the “Sumatra” was a transport ?—Yes. ~ . 
__ 15020. Was she used for the reception of the sick ?— 
Yes, she received the'first sick and wounded in Durban. 

_ 15021, Then she was used as a hospital 7~Yes, for the 
time being. She went to England with invalids. a. 

15022. You were on board as a nurse ?—Yes. 

150235. Have you been speaking with regard to your 
own ward rather than with regard to the whole ship when 
you told us what you did just now?—No. I was Sister 
in charge. I was the only Sister on board until Sunday- 
Then we started at five o’clock for the Cape. 

15024. (President.) What were your patients chiefly 
suffering from?—Various wounds. They were the 
Gordons and the Leicesters from Eland’s Laagte. _ a 

15025. (Dr. Church.) They were chiefly wounded, yo 1 
say ?—They were all wounded men. | — 

15026. Did they have no beef-tea, or anything of that 
sort given them ?—No, not on that trip. 
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- 15027. Do you mean to say that all the way to the 
Cape they had nothing but bread and tea ?—Bread and 
tea and tinned milk. I know that several of the men 
asked me if they could not have something more than 
‘they were having, because they had had nothing at the 
front, and had been on the field for 38 hours without any 
vattention whatever previous to running down here. I 
spoke to the ship’s doctor about it, and he said that he 
could not order any because he was bound by “red 
tape.” 

15028. (President.) Do you suggest that he could not 


order the men necessaries because he was bound by 


“red tape” ?—He told me so, 
15029. (Dr. Church.) Who. was the medical officer on 
board that ship ?—Dr. Haigh. 


15030. (President.) You say that “red tape” pre- 
vented him from ordering the men necessaries }—That 
was the term used. Pe 

15031. (Dr. Church.) Dr. Haigh was the principai 
doctor on the ship; could you give me the names of any 


- others ?—There was only the ship’s doctor besides Dr. 


‘Haigh, who was in charge. 
_ 15032. How many men and officers had you on board 
‘this ship ?—I think there were 300 altogether. 

15033. Wounded and sick men?—They were ail 
wounded. j 

15034. When you got to the Cape I suppose they were 
sent to the hospitals there?—Yes, they were sent to 
Wynberg. 

15035. What was the date of this voyage; how soon 
after the battle of Hlands Laagte?—The men arrived 
here on the 4th November. 


- 15036. (President.) According to you, there were 300 


men during that voyage to the Cape who had nothing 
‘but bredd and tea ?—That is all I saw them have; and 
they complained. 
15037. I should have thought they would have all 
«lied ?—They could live several days without food. 
15038. (Dr. Church.) How many died on the voyage, 
do you remember /—None. 


15039. (President.) Is not that rather startling, accord- 


‘to you? It does not take long to get to the Cape, does 
it? 

15040. (Sir David Richmond.) Did you sail direct from 
Durban to the Cape ?—Yes. | 


15041. Without stopping ?—Yes. 
15042. How long did it take ?—Three. days. 
15043. (President.) Did you have nothing but bread 


_and tea-?—I had plenty of “everything. 


15044. What did you have ?—I dined in the saloon. 
~ 15045. How were you fed ?—Very well indeed. I have 
nothing to complain about at all. 

15046. It never occurred to you to give the poor men 
anything /—I should not have been allowed to do so. 

15047. Did you ever ask 7—I did not on that occasion ; 
'T have since. 

15048. What did you do after you left the “ Sumatra” ? 
—TI returned to Durban from the Cape, and was appointed 
to the “Lismore Castle.” 

15049. What have you to say about the “Lismore 
Castle” ; how long were you on her?—I could not give 
you the date for the “Lismore Castle.” I: may mention 


‘that 1 was the first Sister on the “ Lismore Castle.” 


15050. Were there any other nurses ?—Yes, three 
others. an year iy 
15051. Were there any orderlies ?—Yes, 25. 


= 15052. What was the food like on board that ship ?— 
“The food was all right there. 


15053. Do you think there was any cause of complaint 
:with regard to the way in which the sick and wounded 
were looked after on board the “Lismore Castle’ ?—Not 
as far as the Government is concerned. I have no fault 
to find with the Government, but there were several 
complaints with regard to the Sisters on board. 


15054. What was the complaint 2Neglect, They neg- 


_ lected the patients. I took Ward B.. I had 56 patients, 


and I was all alone with them. . 

15055. Had you any orderlies ?—Yes, I had orderlies. 
There were two Sisters appointed for C and D wards. 
The full complement was 30. I took the large ward to 
relieve the others. . 

15056. How many orderlies had you to assist you ?—I 
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had four orderlies in the B ward. There were 25 on board 
altogether. ft 


TOO Were the men in your ward well looked after ? 
—Yes. 

15058. Do you think the other nurses did not look 
after their men ?—I received their patients into my ward 
some time after they had been under their care. Some 
of their wounds had been cauterised for ten days, and 
had never been washed once. 

15059. «Wr, Church.) Did they want washing —Cer- 
tainly. 

15060. What do you mean by “cauterised”? How 
were they cauterised? There are different: forms of 
cautery ?—The sores were cauterised. 

15061. How do you mean cauterised—were they 
cauterised with nitrate of silver, nitric acid, heat, or 
flame, or what ?—Nitric acid. 

15062. Do you mean that the wounds were dressed 
after that ?—Yes. 

15063. And then they were not washed for some time ? 
—They were not washed at all. 

15064. Until you got to the Cape ?—This was out atthe 
Bay. We were not going to the Cape then: we stayed 
out in the. Bay. 

15065. But sometimes it is not advisable to remove the 
dressings, is is ?—They ought to have been removed every 
day. 

15066. (President.) I should like to ask you one ques- 
tion about the “Sumatra.” Whose duty was it to give 
the men their food—the orderlies, was it not ?—Yes, the 
orderlies. 

15067. So that you would not give the men their food? 
—No. 

15068. Therefore you do not know what the orderlies 
did give the men ?—They gave them bread and tea. 


15069. You do not know what else they gave them ?—I 
do not suppose there was anything there to give them. 
15070. Never mind that. Did you see what the .or- 
derlies gave the men?—No, I did not. I had not time 
to look after the orderlies. 
15071. That is what I thought. You do not know what 
the orderlies did give them ?—The orderlies told me they 
gave the men bread, and the doctor said he could not give 
them anything else. 
15072. As a matter of fact, you did not give the men 
their food, and you do not know what they were given; 
is that it ?—I know they had bread and tea. 
15073. You do.#ot know what else they had?—I do 
not think they had anything else. 
15074. (Professor Cunningham.) Had you other Sisters 
with you?—Yes, two. Asia 
15075. Where arg they now ?—I could not tell you; I 
have lost sight of them. 
15076. (President.) Where did you go after the “ Lis- 
more Castle’? ?—I went round to the Cape in the “ Roslin 





. Castle.” 


15077. What have you to say about that?—I have no 
complaint to make with regard to that ship at all. 


Nursing Sis- 
ter Roberts. 
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15078. Did you go on any other hospital ship ?—I went 


home on the “ Assaye.” 


15079. What have vou to say about that?—The doctor 
in charge was-not a lit man to attend to the number of 
patients that were pul on board. He absolutely refused to 
attend to them, and would not allow the Sisters to attend 
to them either, not as far as the Cape. 


15080. He would not attend to them himself or allow 
anybody else to attend to them?—No, he would not. ° 


15081. Do you suggest that the patients. were wholly 
unattended to by anybody ?—I attended to them as best 
I could. I tore my aprons and dresses up to make bani- 
dages to dress their wounds until we got to the Cape. 

. 15082. Do you happen to. know where the.“ Assaye” 
is now ?—I do not know ; it isa P. and O. transport. 

15083. You say he refused to attend them himself or 
allow anybody else to attend to them; did he speak to 
you?—Yes. Iasked him if f could be doing the dressings, 


_or would he give me some dressings to dress the men’s 


wounds. He did not answer me the first time; then he 
said I was not to trouble, and he would make out the 
orders, but he neglected to do so. The men were in 
agony and wanted attention. The officers on board the 


. ship spoke to me about the neglect, and said that I ought 


to report the doctor. 


Nursing Sis- 
ter Roberts. 





21 Sept. 1900. 





A Hospital 
Orderly. 
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15084. What was his name ?—Dr. Stirling. I reporte 
him to the captain of the boat, who took him down into 
the wards and told him that the men were to be attended 

to. 

15085. Were you present when he said that ?—Yes. 

15086. (Dr. Church.) Had you any men on board the 
“Assaye “ with open wounds?—They were not fresh 
wounds, but they still wanted attention. 

15087. Had you any men with open wounds on the 
“ Assaye” 7—Yes, 

15088. What sort of wounds ?—Bullet wounds. 

15089. Still discharging ?—Yes. 

15090. Were the bulk of the men convalescent ?—Yes. 
They were chiefly men who had been through the siege 
of Ladysmith. 

15091. How many men had you on the “Assaye” with 
open wounds that wanted dressing ?~I should think about 
50 altogether. A great number of the men wanted mas- 
saging. 

15092. That could have waited until they got home ?— 
Yes. The rest were invalids. 

15093. Do you say there were 50 men with open gun- 
shot wounds on board—do you mean that ?—I will not say 
there were 50, but I should say there were about that. 

15094. What time did the “ Assaye” leave here ?—On 
Thursday morning, the 4th April. 

15095. (Sir David Richmond.) Was the doctor addicted 
to drink 7—I do: not think so. 

15096. (President.) Have you anything else to tell us? 
—iI reported the doctor at the Cape to Major Tatham 
and Colonel Supple. 

15097. Was any enquiry made about his conduct ?— 
Yes. 

15098. What was the result of the enquiry ?—He was 
left im charge to London, but they put on another doctor 
to assist him. 

15099. Was he still left in charge?—Yes; they said 
they could not alter that, but they would put another 
doctor on to assist him, but those men had nothing to 
eat until they go to the Cape except bread and tea. 

15100. How do you know?—I was in the wards and 
had nothing else to do ‘but to look after them and walk 
wbout the wards, They had nothing but tea and dry 
bread. When TI reported the matter to Major Tatham 
atthe Cape he put them on proper diet at once. 

15101. (Sir David Richmond.) Did they Mave tea three 
or four times a day, and nothing else ?—Yes., 

15102. (President.) That is another ship?—Yes, but 
that is the fault of the doctors and not of the Govern- 
ment; there were plenty of stimulants and everything else 
on ‘board. 

15103. And yet he deliberately kept them on bread 
and tea?—Yes, and nothing else. 


15104. Do you really mean that ?—Yes, of course. 


15105. (Dr. Church.) Had you no lint, bandages, or 
gauze provided for this voyage on the “ Assaye” 7—There 
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was plenty of everything provided, but we were not 
allowed to make use of it to the Cape. After we arrived 
at the Cape and I reported the doctor in charge, then I 
had access to the dressings, and I dressed the men on 
board the ship. ‘ 

15106. Had you any other nurses under you ?—Yes, I 
had one other nurse from here to the Cape and two more 
put on at Cape Town. 

15107. (Sir David Richmond.) Did you go home to 
England with the ship ?—Yes. 

15108. Who were the other nurses with you?—One was 


Sister Domleo. The result of the’ neglect was that we 
left one officer at the Cape. 


15109. What are you doing now ?—I am not doing any- 
thing at present. 

15110. As the result of the neglect you had to leave an 
officer at the Cape ?—Yes. 

15111. Who was he?—I have forgotten his name. 
do not get their names ; we take them by numbers. 


15112. Have you any idea where this officer is now? 
—No, 


We 


15113. (Mr. Harrison.)“Do you remember his regi- 


ment ?—No. 
15114. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you remember his 


rank ?—No ; there was so much to do I could not learn ~ 


all these details. 


15115. (Professor Cunningham.) What diet had the 
officers ?—They had the saloon diet. 


15116. (President.) He was an officer who was neglected 
is that it?—Yes, he was neglected. 

15117. Were you in the officers’ ward?—Yes. The 
other officers asked me to go and attend to this officer 


that they left there because they had no confidence in 
the doctor at all. 


15118. You seem io be rather unfortunate in your ex- 


perience of doctors?—In some of them. Some have been 


very good indeed. 


15119. There were two doctors, according to you, who, 
although they had other food, would not allow the 
patients to have more than bread and tea?—It was not 
the doctor’s fault on the “Sumatra.” They could have 
no other food. He was a splendid doctor and worked 
with all his might. 


15120. According to you he had nothing but bread and | 


tea 7—Yes. 


15121. And in the other case he would not give it?— 
No, he would not sign for it. He could not give it unless 
he signed for it. I was told at the Cape by one officer 
that for making these complaints it was not likely I 
should get any further work. That is the only com- 
plaint I have to make against the Army. 

15122. Have your services been dispensed with 1—They 
have not dispensed with me. 

15123. Have they employed you?—No. I really did 
not want it. They wanted to keep me at the Cape when 
I came back. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


A Hosprran Orpzrty, called; and Examined. 


15124. (President.)' You were an orderly, I believe, on 
board the “Lismore Castle” ?7—Yes. 


15125. Between what time?—Between January and 
July. They wanted us to sign on in July, and I left. 
It was the 23rd July I think when I left. I went there 
on January 17th. 


15126. I believe you have come forward in respect to 
an allegation of Brinsley Sheridan as to a certain Trooper 
Baines ?—Yes, I had to look after him going home. He 
was a patient in my ward. 


19127, Mr.Sheridan’s evidence was that the trooper said 
he got ‘two glasses of condensed milk a day, and I gather 
he means nothing else?—He had as much as ever he 
sould take at any time Ke asked for it. We had always 
plenty of sterilised milk. 


15128. It is suggested he wanted nourishing food, and 


the doctor said he could do nothing. Is it a fact that he 
was allowed to go in ‘want of nourishing food ?—No. 
The man was on miik diet. He had the amount the 


doctors prescribed for him, and he had quite sufficient 


in my idea. 
15129. You mean he got all the diet that the doctor 


thought essential to his disease?—Yes. I believe he did 


get it. 


15130. (Dr. Church.) I suppose the man was too ill to 
you gave him a cupful of milk he would 


take it ?—If 
not drink a quarter of it. 

15131. Did he die?—Yes; just as we got into the 
London Docks. I must also say that the men who were 
ordered vegetables got them. 

15132. (President.) Were there plenty of vegetables? 
—They got potatoes and things like that. “Be 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned until to-morrow at 10 a.m. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH DAY. 


TOWN HALL, DURBAN. 


Saturday, 22nd September, 1900. 





PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. Lorp Justice Romer (President). 


Sir Davip RICHMOND. 
Dr. W. 8S. CHURCH. 


(President.) Before we call further witnesses I wish 
to state that we have summoned before us as a witness 
to give evidence, Dr. Albert E. Morison, late of West 
Hartlepool, who I believe is a surgeon now serving in 
South Africa. The Secretary of the Commission has 
received this letter from him: “Dear Sir,—I much 
regret that, much as I should like to, I am unable to 
give evidence to-morrow (Saturday) before the Royal 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. 


Hospitals Commission. My reason for my inability 
to do so is that the state of my health will not at 
present permit me to do so. Thanking you for this 
opportunity, Yours faithfully, Albert E. Morison.” That 
letter was accompanied by no medical certificate. 


[See subsequent Statement made in writing by Dr. 
Morison (vide Statement XXVII., page 564.] 2 


Dr. Van Niexerk, Civil Surgeon, called ; and Examined. 


15133. (President.) You are a civil surgeon ?—Yes. 

15134. And I believe you were employed in that 
capacity by the Government on board the ‘“ Lismore 
Castle ?”—Yes. 


15135. We had yesterday the evidence of Nursing 
Sister Roberts who was on board that ship; were you 
there during the time she was there?—Yes, I was there 
during the whole time she was there: 

15136. With regard to that ship she says—I am 
dealing with the main points—that there were four 
nurses there, she and three others ; I presume that is 
right /—Yes, she was superintendent of the other three. 


151457. She says, “I have no fault to find with the 
Government, but there were several complaints with 
regard to the Sisters on board,” that was her colleagues, 
the other nursing sisters. Then she was asked what 
the complaint was, and she said they neglected the 
patients. Had you under your observation the con- 
duct of those other three nurses ?—I was in charge of 
the surgica! ward with two or three little wards off 
that, and I had two Sisters under me ; I never noticed 
anything. 

15158. Sister Roberts was not one of them?—No ; 
she was the superintendent at the time; she used to 
come into the ward very frequently. 


15139. Did you notice any neglect on the part of 
those two nursing sisters’—No; on the contrary, I 
think they were very hard-working ; I never heard of 
any complaints to that effect. 

15140. Were they efficient?—Very efficient. 

15141. Is there any ground, in your opinion, for 
the statement of Nurse Roberts?—The other Sisters 
who were qualified objected to this woman being super- 
intendent. She was totally incapable as a nurse, and 
mainly on my complaints she was ultimately dismissed 
from the boat, because she was incapable. She was 
no more fit to be a nurse than any other woman. 


15142. In your opinion was that statement she made 
untrue ?—Absolutely untrue. 


15143. Then she said she received the patients of 
the other nurses into her ward some time after they had 
een under the care of the other Sisters. She said some 
of their wounds had been cauterised for ten days and 
had never been washed once ?—That is absolutely un- 
true. I went round the wards myself in the morning, 
and I have never seen any nitric acid used. 


15144. You say they had never been cauterised by 
oe acid 2—No, there was never nitric acid in the 
ward. 


15145. Her statement is untrue, then ?—Absolutely 


untrue. i have seen the dressings every morning my- 
self, and I have never seen nitric acid used in the 
ward. 

15146. Is it true that any patients’ wounds which 
required washing remained unwashed?—No. ‘There 
are wounds, such as bullet wounds, which are practi- 
cally healed up, where the dressing is put on and is 
not changed for two or three days, because it is not 
necessary to change it. That happens everywhere. 
No wound which has required to be dressed has been 
neglected in any way. 

_ 15147. Then you are able to say that that statement 
is untrue ?—Absolutely untrue. I know it to be untrue. 


15148. Did you notice any ground for complaint on 
board the “Lismore Castle” ?—No, except little inci- 
dental complaints. 


15149. Did you have any serious complaints ?—None 
at all. 


15150. In your opinion there is no ground for that 
statement ?—None at all. I have never seen patients 
better fed in any hospital than they have been on the 
“Lismore Castile.” 

15151. Or better Jooked after?—Or better looked 
after. I have had a long experience of hospital treat- 
ment. I have been superintendent for seven years of 
a hospital, and I have never seen patients better 
treated or get more extras than they got here. 


15152. You have had experience as a civil surgeon 
before you came here?—Yes. I was superintendent of 
the Johannesberg Hospital for seven years and consult- 
ing surgeon for the last four years. 

15153. So you are well able to give an opinion ?— 
Yes, I consider so. 

15154. Have you been on any of the other hospital 
ships ?—As a visitor. 

15155. Not otherwise /—No. 


15156. (Dr. Church.) I should like to know if any 
cautery at all was used?—No, I have never seen it 
used. I do not know that any of the others used it. 
I am perfectly sure it is not true. I was in charge 
of the surgical wards and I ought to know. I have not 
used it, and I am sure the Sisters have not used it. 

15157. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you know if this 
nurse referred to is a duly qualitied nurse, apart from 
what you consider as to her ability?—I was told this 
morning that she was not a qualified nurse. I cannot 
make any statement as to ‘that, but she is not fit to 
be a nurse ; she is not capable. 

15158. You are not aware whether she is a certifi. 
cated nurse or not ?—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Van 
Niekirk. 





22 Sept. 1900. 





An Orderly. 
22, Sept. 1900. 
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An Orprrty (on board the “Assaye” on voyage from April 5th to d0th), called ; and Examined. 


15159. (President.) I believe you do not wish your 
name to appear?—That is so. 

15160. You were, I think, an orderly on board the 
“ Assaye”’ 1—Yes. 

15161. And you were there during the same period 
as Nurse Roberts ?—Yes. 

15162. She says: “The doctor in charge was not a 
fi, man to attend to the number of patients that were 
put on board. lutely 
and would not allow the Sisters to attend to them 
either.” What have you to say to that?—I know there 
was considerable friction between the ship’s doctor and 
the Sisters, and at first it was a trouble to get him to 
come and see the patients. 

15163. Was there another doctor there?—Yes, he 
came on board at Cape Town. 

15164. Who was the ship’s doctor?—Dr. Stirling. 

15165. Dic he attend to the patients at all?—Yes, 
he did. 

15166. Did you notice any patients on board that 
chip that were not attended to by him?—We had to go 
and ask ‘him te come down‘on several oecasions. 

15167. Did he come when you asked?/—Yes, to the 
best of my recollection he did come in every case. 

15168. In every case 7—To the best of my recollection 
he did come either then or a little time afterwards. 

15169. Do you know how the friction arose between 
him and the Sisters /—No, I do not. 

15170. Then she said she could not get aprons or 
bandages or dressings for the wounds. She said, “I 
tere my aprons and dresses up to make bandages to 
dress the wounds up to the Cape.” What do you say 
to that?—Did you notice any absence of bandages ?— 
No, I did not, though I believe during the two days we 
were going to the Cape, while things were not in work- 
ing order, there was some little difficulty. But I did 
not notice it personally. 





15171. How many wounded were there on board the 
ship whose wounds required dressing at that time?— 
Not more than four or six—certainly not ten. 

15172. Was there a sufficiency of dressing on board 
the ship ?——Plenty. 

15173. And of necessaries?—Yes, everything, and 
there was no trouble in obtaining them after we left 
the Cape. 

15174. Did you notice any cases where the men were 
not attended to during that voyage to the Cape ?—No, 
I did not, 

15175. Was there plenty of food on board ?~—Yes, 
plenty. 

15176. And of good quality ?—Yes. 

15177. Did you notice any undue suffering on the 
part of any of the patients on that ship ?—None at all, 
not in the slightest. 

15178. It is said the men on board that ship had 
nothing to eat and drink except bread and tea—abso- 
lutely nothing?—That is absolutely untrue. 

15179. Were they well fed?—Very well indeed. 


15180. Is there any ground for that allegation as far 
as you know?—So far as I know, not. The men had a 
meal within half an hour of their coming on board, a 
good meal, and there was never any lack of food at all. 


15181. She suggested that the doctor deliberately kept 
the men on the voyage on bread and tea and nothing 
else ; what have you to say to that ?—The first meal we 
got ourselves, and I can speak for that, and I can speak 
for every other. There was never any ‘lack of food at all. 

15182. Was the food supplied to the men ?—Yes. 


15183, Did you ever hear any complaint from any of 
the men that they did not get proper food ?—No, never. 

15184. She said that though there were lint, bandages, 
and gauze provided, the nurses were not allowed to make 
use of them to the Cape ; who do you say as to that 2— 
To the Cape I could not.speak for certain, because nothing 
was in order during the two days we were on our way 
to the Cape. 

15185. There was some disorder on board ?—vYes ; 
‘hings were not in proper working order. 


15186. Was any patient suffering from not having his 


He absolutely refused to attend to them, . 


wounds dressed if they needed dressing during that 
voyage /—Not to my knowledge. ; 


15187. Did you ever hear the doctor refuse to allow 
lint or bandages or gauze to be supplied ?—I did hear 
that. 

15188. From whom ?—From Nurse Roberts. 

15189. Have you any reason to suppose that that state- 
ment was well founded ?—I have no reason either way ;.- 
I do not. know ; she simply told me. 

15190. Had there been any friction ‘between Nurse: 
Roberts and the doctor?—There was friction, I believe. 
She told me herself, and the other nurses also. 

15191. Do you know what it arose from ?—No. 

15192. (Dr. Church.) Have you any knowledge of the 
testimonial which the patients on board gave to Nurse 


_ Roberts ?—Yes. 


15195. What was its nature ?—It was thanking her for 
the kindness she had displayed to the patients. That 
was the gist of it. 

15194. Was that a spontaneous testimonial from the 
patients ?—I do not think so. 

15195. Do you Know who set it going?—I have my 
suspicions, of course, ‘but it is a thing that is very difficult 
to say. hy tte or 

15196. (President.) You think it was not spontaneous ? 
—TI think it was not entirely spontanéous. 

15197. In what way? Who do you think set it going? 
—One of the patients set it going, but I always under- 
stood it was not at his own instigation. 

15198. (Dr. Church.) Was it largely signed 7—I believe 
it was signed ‘by about 75 per cent. of those on board. 

15199. Then she must herself have been attentive and — 
kind to the men ?—Fairly, yes. : 

15200. What number of orderlies had you on board ?. 
—Nine. 

15201. Did any of the orderlies sign it?—No. 

15202. Do you know why they did not?—Because — 
Nurse Roberts was not very popular with the orderlies. 

15203. (President.) Why was she not popular?—I — 
could hardly give a reason for that. She was not popular — 
—for no specific reason, perhaps. in 

15204. (Dr. Church.) Had you very ‘bad weather go:ng 
to the Cape?—No, we had splendid weather all the way. 

15205. You have told us the ship was in great disorder 
going to the Cape ; evidently there was a want of manage- 
ment. What do you attribute that to?—I hardly know. 
It was not so much disorder as that things were not * 
organised properly. 

15206. There was want of organisation ?—Yes ; it was 
not disorder exactly. Things did not run smoothly at all 
till we had been two or three days at sea after we left 
the Cape. : 

15207. Do you attribute that to want of discretion — 
and power in Dr. Stirling, that he did not organise things 
properly Yes. a 

15208. Was he left at the Cape?—No ; he went on to 
England. , 

15209. Was another surgeon put to assist him ?—Yes. — 

15210. (President.) How did things go on after you left 
the Cape?—They went on very much better indeed. 

15211. Did you notice any want of organisation after 
you left the Cape for England ?—No. . 


ae Things worked fairly smoothly after that?— 
es. 












15215. Did you see any cause of complaint of any kind 


after that ?—Not after that. 


15214. (Professor Cunningham.) I did not quite catch 
whether you stated that there was plenty of food given 
to the patients between here and the Cape ?—Yes, there 
was plenty ; it was precisely the same as on the whole 
yoyage home; there was no difference. — 


15215. (President.) Nurse Roberts suggests that an 
officer was left at the Cape as a result of the neglect on 
that ship on the voyage to the Cape ?—T do not know that. 

15216. Was there an officer left at the Cape?—Not to 
my knowledge. A patient was left at the Cape. 
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15217. Have you any reason for thinking that that 
was on account of neglect 7—It was not at all so; he had 
every attention, but he was too ill to proceed. 


15218. (Dr. Church.) Could you give me the name of 
the medical man who was put on board at the Cape and 
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went to England ?—Dr. Warwick. 


15219. Was he an R.A.M.C. man ?—No, he was a 
civilian doctor. 


15220. Belonging to the Colony or to England ?—I do 
not know that. 


An Orderly. 


22 Sept. 1900. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


called ; and Examined. 
here when the “Sumatra” was fitted out for invalids. Captain Van 


Captain Van KovucGHNET, 
15221. (President.) I believe you are Chief Naval 


. 


Transport Officer at Durban ?—Yes, since November. 


15222. We have had certain complaints made, chiefiy 
by Nursing Sister Roberts, as to certain of the hospital 
ships conveying sick and wounded from Durban being 
insufficiently provided with food and necessaries for the 
patients ; can you give us any information bearing on 
that subject?—I read the evidence yesterday that this 
lady gave, and I was perfectly astounded at it. It never 
occurred to me that there was any deficiency of food or 
appliances on board the ships. 


15223. Was it part of your duty to see to the supplies 
of those ships?—-No; the supplies entirely rest in the 
hands of the company that the ships belong to. 


15224. Have you ever heard that suggestion before 
from anybody that the ships were not well found in 
comforts or food ?—Never. 


15225. Have you ever had any ground for supposing 
that the suggestion might fbe in any case well-founded ? 
—None. 

15226. All the ships she mentioned belonged, as far 
as I am aware, to companies of high standing; is that 
so ?-—Yes. 

15227. To whom does the ‘‘Sumatra” belong ?—To the 
P. and O. 

15228. To whom does the “Lismore Castle” belong? 
—She belongs to the Union Castle Company, and also 
the “Roslin Castle.” 


15229. And the “‘Assaye”?—She belongs to the P. 
and O. 


15230. (Dr. Church.) Did you see the men on board 
those ships?—On every occasion I see the men before 


- they leave. 


15231. Were those men convalescents, or sick and 
wounded ?—Of what ships are you speaking? 

15232. Of all of them, except the “Lismore Castle” ? 
—There are six hospital ships—the “Lismore Castle,” 
the “Nubia,” the ‘“ Simla” 

15233. What are the “Sumatra,” the ‘‘ Roslin Castle,” 
and the “ Assaye” ?—They are what are called invalid 
ships. 

15234. Were most of the men on board able to walk? 





_ —Yes, so far as I know. I must tell you that I was not 


9 
¢ 


My second in command, Captain Holland, was here then. 


15235. Those men were not in the grave condition that 
many of the men on the hospital ships were ?—No ; they 
are quite different men. The men that go in these 
invalid ships are almost well ; they are almost in a good 
state of health, but require to deave the country. 


Koughnet. 





15236. With regard to the “Assaye,” can you say from 


your own knowledge whether there were 50 men on board 
with open gunshot wounds?—I should think it is most 
unlikely. 


15237. Do you think there were any?—That I could 


not say. That would be a medical question which I 
would not interfere with. 


15238. Do you feel clear that there were not 50 or 
60?—I feel certain that if anything of that kind had 
happened it would have been ‘brought to my knowledge. 


15239. (Sir David Richmond.) What is the nature of 
the contract made with the companies with regard to 
patients ?—The company victual them altogether. 


15240. Are they taken home ike ordinary passengers ? 
—Very much like ordinary passengers. 


15241. The authorities pay so much per head for them, 
and the company provides all necessaries /—Yes. 


15242. If there was any want of food at all the com- 
panies would be to blame ?—Yes. 


15245, Had you any complaints +—None whatever. 


15244. (Professor Cunningham.) Is any supervision 
exercised with regard to the provisions on these ships 
before they start, or is it left entirely to the company ? 
—It is left entirely to the company. There are certain 
hospital scales which are given to the men. 


15245. Beyond that, is there no supervision ?—Not 
unless it is brought to one’s notice that there is anything 
wrong. 

15246. (President.) Was Dr. Stirling the officer ap- 
pointed by the company to whom the ship belonged ?— 
Yes. 

15247. Had each of the ships to provide a doctor to 
look after the invalids during the voyage ?—Yes, and if 
necessary there are also others embarked to look after 
them. 

15248. (Mr. Harrison.) Was there a scale of rations 
laid down by the Government which the ships were to 
supply to the patients ?—Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Captain Horianp, called; and Examined. 


15249. (President.) I believe you are Assistant Naval 
Transport Officer at Durban?—yYes, since the 2nd 
October. 


15250. Did you see the “Sumatra” before she left in 
November ?—Yes, I was in charge here at that time. 

15251. Did you go over the ship before she started ?— 
Yes, I fitted her to carry the invalids she took away. 

15252. Did you see the invalids go on board that 
ship ?—Yes, every man of them. 


15253. Nurse Roberts says that all her patients were 
wounded men. What kind of invalids went on board that 
ship ; were there any bad cases ?—There weresome. They 
were mostly wounded. The military necessity of the time 
was to evacuate the hospitals at Maritzberg, and, there- 
fore, they were sending home all those who were fit to 
travel, I suppose. 

15254. She suggests that on that ship the men had 
nothing to eat or drink but bread. or tea?—That could 
not possibly be true. 

15255. If the men had suffered at all from want of 
proper food or necessaries, do you think it must have 
come to your knowledge before this ?—I think so, cer- 
tainly. I made a point when the “Sumatra” came back 
on her next voyage to enquire how the men had got on 
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on the voyage, and I understood from the people on board 
that the voyage had been in every respect a satisfactory. 
one, and that the men had arrived home in very good 
condition. They were originally intended to proceed 
only to the Cape from here, but on arrival there, a great 
many were sent home in the ship. 


15256. Had you ever heard any complaint with regard 
to the “Sumatra” until Nurse Roberts gave her evi- 
dence ?—No, I never heard anything about it at all. 


15257. Do you know about the “Lismore Castle” ?— 
Yes, I fitted all the ships. 


15258. Did you see it go off ?—Yes. 

15259. Did you ever hear of any complaint with regard 
to the care of the sick and wounded on board that ship? 
—No. I was frequently on board that ship. She lay 
here for about four months with sick on board, and I 
never heard a complaint the whole time. 

15260. Do you know anything about the “ Assaye ” 7— 
Yes, I embarked all the invalids on the “ Assaye.” 

15261. Did that convey many severely wounded men ¢ 
—No. The “Assaye” merely took what we call con- 
yalescents, men who are quite able to travel by ordinary 
transport. The hospital ships are specially kept for the 
bad cases. 

3P 


Captain 
Holland. 





Captain 
Holland. 


22 Sept. 1900. 





Lieutenant 
H. S. Brook. 





Dr. Gilehr 
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15262. Nurse Roberts suggests there were 50 men on 
board with open wounds; what do you say to that ?—I 
did not see them; they muSt have been very trifling 
wounds. 


15263. From what you saw, could you say whether 
that statement that there were men with suppurating 
wounds on board was well founded ?—I would not have 
noticed that; they would be under bandages, I suppose. 


15264. (Sir David Richmond.) Is it likely that they 
would have been in that ship ?-—It is extremely unlikely. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


As far as I can remember now the same plan was adopted 
with the “ Assaye” as with all other transports, and any 
men requiring special medical attendance did not go 
by them from here, but by the hospital ships. 

15265. (President.) Did you ever hear of any com- 
plaints with regard to those hospital ships on their 
voyages home ?—No. We frequently asked) for com- 
plaints, but we have never been able to get any. We 
have made constant enquiries as to whether everything 
was going on all right or not, and we have never had a 
single complaint in the transport office. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Lieutenant H. 8. Broox, R.A.M.C., called; and Examined. 


15266. (President.) What have ‘been your _ official 
duties ?—I am Quarter-Master of the Base Depot Medical 
Stores for the supply of medicines to ships and troops at 
Durban, under Major McCormack, 


15267. Would it be your duty to see that the ships 
leaving here with invalids and sick and wounded were 
properly supplied with medicines, surgical appliances, 
bandages, and so on ?—According to the requisition of the 
medical officer of the ship. 

15268. Can you tell us whether the “ Assaye” and the 
“Sumatra” were properly supplied with medical sup- 
plies?—I can produce my ‘book showing what was 
supplied. 

15269. State shortly what you supplied?—On the 
“Sumatra” I saw Dr. Haigh, the medical officer in 
charge, who gave me a list of what was required for the 
“Sumatra” for her voyage to the Cape. There were no 
stores here on Sunday, and I obtained what was required 
by him in Durban, and placed them myself on board the 
ship. There were lints, bandages, salamibroth, gauze, 
iodoform, perchloride, soloides, carbolic acid, injection 
morphia, liquid strychnia, anesthetic ether, chloroform, 
quinine liqua opium, trional, pulv. jalap, extract of 
ergot, cotton wools, hydrag. sub-chlor. ‘There were 
only small quantities required, as she was only going to 
the Cape. I should like to say that the numbers for the 
“Sumatra” were 15 officers and 199 men, not 300. For 
the “ Assaye” the voyage was longer, and a much larger 
list was given. The medicine chest was complete in every 
particular, and also the fracture-box. There were also the 
usual instruments on board. In addition to those things 
we placed on board paraftinum molle, unguentum acidi 
borici, linimentum camphor. co., acetum scillae, linimen- 
tum saponis, oleum ricini, glycerine, unguentum hy- 
drag., tinctura ferri per-chlor., spirit. ammonia co., 
potass. iodidi oleum terebinth. sp. etheris nitrosi, oleum 
olive, sodium salicyl, sodii bi-carb., potass. bi-carb., 


tincturi rhei, tinct. hyocyami, tinct. cardamomi co., 
liqua potasse, tinct. chloro, et morphia, tinct. gentian. 
co. conc., liq. am. fort., mist, sennee co. cone., condensed 


seidlitz, mag. sulph., pills Nos. 9 and 10, amm. carb.,- 


vinum ipecac, liq. plumbi sub., acid. hydro-chlor. dil., 
tinct. digitalis, phenacitin, tinct. nucis vomice, liq. 
strychnie, zinci oxidum, menthol, pot. chlor., pot. nit., 
ferri et quin. cit, morph. sulph., cocaine, liq. atropiae, 
tinct. camphor. co., clinical thermometers, syringes 
hypodermic, iodoform, and sufficient supplies of bandages, 
antiseptic gauze, lints, wools, and jaconet. 

15270. Putting it shortly, there was an. ample supply 
of all medicines and surgical necessaries ?—Yes, it was 
most carefully compiled, having regard to the require- 
ments of the cases going home. sh 

15271. (Dr. Church.) Who requisitioned you for those 
necessaries ?—In the case of a ship of that sort I draw 
up a list and submit it to Major McCormack, and the 
numbers and cases notified down from the front. 

19272. Dr. Stirling did not requisition you?—If we 
received a requisition from Dr, Stirling it would have 
been met. The requisition was compiled according to 
the cases on board. 

15273. So that Major McCormack gave you the direc- 
tions of what to put on board, and it was not done on 
the requisition of Dr. Stirling?—That is so. Major 
McCormack was in a better position to judge of the 
necessities. . 


15274. The “Lismore Castle” would be managed in the 


same way ?—All in the same way, except that hospital — 


ships are supplied on requisition from the medical 
officers in charge. 


15275: The “Sumatra,” the “Roslin Castle,” and the — 


“ Assaye” are supplied with medicines according to the 


directions of Major McCormack ?—Yes, in addition to 


their ordinary medical equipment. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Gricurist, Civil Surgeon, called; and Examined. 


15276. (President.) You are a civil surgeon ?—Yes, J. 
am an M.D. of Glasgow University. 


15277. Where were you practising before you assisted 
in hospital work ?—At Johannesberg. I have practised 
at home, too, for four years, and I was at Johannesberg 
for nearly three. 


15278. I believe you were employed at Fort Napier, 
Maritzberg, from February to the 16th July ?—Yes. 


‘15279. Chiefly, if not entirely, in the enteric ward ?— 
Yes, I had charge of the enteric wards. 


%280. Where were they situated ?—In the old fort. 


15281. Were those buildings suffering from bugs ?— 
In February and the beginning of March there were a 
good many bugs there, but we took every precaution, and 
every assistance was given to me to get rid of them. 
We used to have the iron bedsteads cleaned and washed 
and paraifined, and the bedding put out in the sun. 
Everything was done to get rid of them, and at the end 
of March there were practically very few. There were 
no Spore from the men themselves at the end of 
March. 


15282. Do you think that the men suffered much from 
those ‘bugs?—Probably before the beginning of March 
they may have a little, but there were very few com- 
plaints at all. After that I never heard any. 


15285. Do you think the ‘bugs were sufficiently 
numerous to interfere with the progress of the con- 
valescence of the patients ?—No, they were not even bad 
enough for the patients to complain. Every morning we 
used to go round and ask if they had any complaints. The 
orderly officer always asked if they had any complaints, 
and the men had not any. 


15284. What is your experience ag to the way in which 
patients in your wards were looked after by the orderlies? 


—Splendidly. The greatest care was taken with them. — 


T used to watch them and see they did their work pro- 


perly—making the beds and drawing sheets—and every- | 


thing was done that possibly could be done. 


15285. Had you any R.A.M.O. orderlies ?—About two- 
thirds were R.A.M.C. orderlies. : 


15286. How did those men do their work 1—Very woe 


indeed. 


15287. Did 
None at all. 


15288. Where were the other orderlies drawn from? | 


—From the Imperial Hospital Corps. 

(15289. How did they do their work ?’—They were very 
willing and 
could. Of course they 
their work very well ; 
purposes, 


15290. Was there a sufficient number of them to be 
able to attend to the patients?—Yes. If I wanted any 
more I went to the P.M.O., Colonel Johnston. I went 
to him with regard to anything I wanted, and he always 
met me as far as possible. 
at all in getting more. 


15291. Do you think there was any cause of complaint 


with regard to the care of the sick and wounded in that _ 
hospital, at any rate as far as: your ward was concerned? — 


—None whatever ; they were very well looked after. In 


fact, if there was any grievance at all it was over-lavish- 
ness. 


you notice any ground for complaint?— 


did their utmost to meet us as far as they — 
were not trained, but they did — 
they were kept more for cleaning | 


I never had any difficulty 





————— 
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15292. (Dr. Church.) I suppose bugs are not unknown 
in civil practice at Johannesberg?—No. In South 
Africa generally you get bugs all over the place. 


15295. Did the amount you met with in Fort Napier 
appear to you extraordinary for this country ?—No. 
Those wards were barracks, and when you come to think 
of the conditions of the time, the emergency and the 
rush of general work going on, it is a miracle things went 
as well as they did. 


15294. As compared with the houses that are not very 
well locked after in this country, can you say whether 
the amount of bugs in these barracks was unusually ex- 
cessive /—No, it was not unusually excessive. 

15295. I believe after you left Fort Napier you were 
employed on the “ Orcana,’’ were you not ?—Yes. 

15296. How long were you on that ship?—I am on 
the ship still—from the 16th July to the present time. 

15297. How were things managed on} board the 
“Orcana” while you were there ?—Splendidly. 

15298. Did you see any cause of complaint?—No. The 
men were splendidly looked after, and they were sorry 
when the trip was over. May I say a word about fresh 


ATT 


milk at Pietermaritzberg? While in charge of the 
enterics, at first we had a little difficulty in getting fresh 
milk, but Colonel Johnston used to ask every morning for 
complaints, and we told him we wished fresh milk foz 
the enterics. We very soon got it, and we always had 
the first supply for the enteric patients. The enteric 
and the dysentery patients always had fresh milk, 
15299. (Professor Cunningham.) There was also a 
difficulty with regard to clean linen, I think ?—Yes, at 
first; but the laundry was started, and after that it 
was all right. It was not so much that we were short 
of linen, but we could not get it back from the wash. 
It was a temporary difficulty—only a day or two. Of 
course I am talking of the enteric wards, where I was. 


15500. (Dr. Church.) Did you see many cases of drun- 
kenness among the orderlies at Maritzberg ?—Probably 
about half a dozen in all those months. It usually oc- 
curred among men who were down town in the afternoon 
and returned to duty in the evening. 


15801. (Sir David Richmond.) In an open hospital 
alongside a large town there might be much more danger 


of the men getting worse for drink than in the open ?— 
Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. Hacear, called ; and Examined. 


15302. (President.) What is your profession?—I am a 
schoolmaster and Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

15303. Have you had any personal experience with 
regard to the care of the sick and wounded /—Yes, I was 


the first to provide the nurses and ambulances here before- 


there was any military organisation. 

15204. For the authorities?—Before there was any 
organ‘sation I gave ambulance lectures to many of the 
Volunteers at their request, and gathered all the nurses 
together in the town. 


15505. And gave them lectures ?—Yes, 


15306. I was rather wanting to come to the practical] 
working ; have you attended any hospital ?—Not here. 


15507. Up country ?—Not military hospitals. 


15308. I am not concerned with civil hospitals if they 
did not contain sick and wounded?—1 was a frequent 
visitor to the hospital ships. 

15309. (Dr. Church.) I understand you got these nurses 
and ambulance men together to give them lectures and 
instruction ?—Yes, at the suggestion of the late Mr. 
Escombe. 

13510. What experience had you had in medical train- 
ing ?—I was trained as a medical missionary in New York 
and Melbourne. 

15311. (President.) Have you had any experience in 
military hospitals yourself ?—None. 

153512. Did you have some experience with regard to 
the hospital ships or the invalid ships?—Yes, the hos- 
pital ships. 

15414. Willi you tell me which of the ships you have 
been on and inspected ?—The “Sumatra,” the “ Lismore 
Castle,” the “Spartan,” and the “ Nubia.” 

15314. Take the “Sumatra” ; how often were you on 
board her ?—On the Saturday and twice on the Sunday. 

18415. In what month ?—It would be October, I think. 
The first men came down on the Friday night, then some 
on Tuesday, and she went away on the Saturday evening 
at two minutes to 5. 

15516. How long were you there on Saturday ?—Pos- 
sibly two hours. 

15317. And how long on Sunday ?—Four hours in ail, 

should think. 

15318. What did you do on board? 
the wards?—I went through the wards. 

15519. How did they strike you?—As the most com- 
fortless that could possibly have been found. 

15320. What do you mean by that; have you had any 
experience of hospital ships ?—I have had no experience 
of hospital ships. 

15321. This is the first hospital ship you have ever 
seen /—Yes. 

15422. I have called the “Sumatra” a hospital ship, 
but as a matter of fact it was an invalid ship, was it not? 


—An invalid ship or a transport; it was not fitted up 
in any way. 


Did you go over 


15525. It was not a hospital ship, but a ship used for 
the conveyance of invalids?—Yes, used for the con- 
veyance of invalids from Durban to the Cape. 


15424. Speaking generally, were the men able to walk 
about ?—There were many bad cases there. 

15525. I said speaking generally ?—There was a number 
who could walk about, but many who could not. 


15526. You speak disparagingly of the preparations 
on board that ship. In what respect do you complain 
of them ?—In many instances the men—some of the worst 
cases—had not even a pillow. I myself heard the com- 
mandant say, “The poor devils have not a pillow to put 
their heads on!” 

15327. Were you there at night?—I was down in the 
evening. I came back and sent notes to the various 
ministers of the churches ,and some announced it from 
the pulpit, and by 1 o’clock on the Sunday I had loads 
of pillows, which I took down. 


15528. So that when they started they had pillows ?— 
They had some pillows, but they had none on Saturday 
night. 

15529. (Dr. Church.) Were these men in hammocks or 


cots?’—Just the wooden cots. Some had no mattresses 
even. 


15330. (President.) Had they blankets ?—Some had no 
blankets, no covering at all, They were simply lying as 
one might have picked them up from the field. 

15531. Do you mean lying on the iron ?—Simply lying 
in their dirty clothing, unable to turn over in the cot. 

15532. Were those men who were able to walk about 
but were temporarily lying down, do you think ?—No. 
Those who were able to walk about were, I think, glad 
to get up on deck. 


15533. What else did you notice?—I was there twice 
when the food was distributed. 

15554. At what hours?—Somewhere between. 12 and 
2 at first. I did not take particular notice of the time. 
The other time would be just before 5 o’clock. 

15335. How many men did you see fed?—A very 
large number. I could not say to a dozen, but I saw 
the majority of them fed. 

15335. What. did you see them fed with ?—Kach man 
kad a square block of bread, and a little black tea 
without milk or sugar, which I tasted, in a dirty-look- 
ing tin pannikin. 

15537. Did you speak to anybody about it?—I did 
not sav anything to them; they said a great deal to 
me about it. 

15338. Did you speak to the officers on board about 
it?—No, I would not venture to do that. 

15359. Why not?—I should consider it rather a 
breach of etiquette on my part. 

15340. I do not follow that, if you thought they were 
not being properly treated ; however, you did not?— 
I did not speak to an officer about it, certainly. 

15341. Did you notice anything else?—One particu- 
lar case I remember, where a Gordon had been shot 
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through the lower jaw and could not open his mouth 
so as to get his little finger between his teeth. I saw 
him with a piece of dry bread and some tea. He 
simply looked at me first of all, and held the bread 
in one hand and the tea in the other. 


15342. Did you speak about it?—I spoke to him. 
15343. Did you speak to the nurse ?—Yes. 


15344. What did she say ?—She was dressing wounds 
at the time. 


15345. How long was this after the men had come 
on board?—A long time. 


15346. Was it on Saturday?—This was on the Sun- 
day, just a few minutes before the boat_started. . The 
man said, “This is all I have had for 3 hours.” At 
that moment a young lady handed him a little pot of 
jelly. “My God,” he said, “this is a godsend!” That 
is one particular case. 

15347. Did you notice any other cases ?—There were 
many other cases where they showed me their bread 
and tea, and told me they had had nothing else. Two 
ladies went with me with a basket of some very simple 
food, nothing to upset the patients, and handed those 
round. The men were simply ravenous for food. 


15348. Did they do that without consulting the doc- 
tor?—The doctor gave me permission to take those 
things. In each case I approached the doctor, or on 
one occasion, Lieutenant-Colonel Hodder, as to whether 
I might distribute those things. Besides, these two 
ladies were trained ladies. They could not make a mis- 
take in that direction. 

15349. (Dr. Church.) What do you mean by trained 
ladies ?—Trained nurses. They would not give the 
patients improper food, I suppose. 

15550. It is not so much the nurse as the medical 
officer who decides the food?—He asked me what we 
had there, and he saw what we hhad, and he said, “Cer- 
tainly.” That was the convalescents of course, not 
the dysentery or enteric cases ; they received nothing 
at our hands. 

15351. (President.) That is what you noticed on 
board the “Sumatra” ?—Yes. I may say I know there 
was only one nurse engaged from 12 o’clock on Satur- 
day till three minutes to 5 on Sunday. 


15352. (Dr. Church.) How many orderlies were en- 
gaged ’—Fifteen went down. Fifteen were sent from 
the P.M.O. at Pietermaritzberg. 

15555. Fifteen orderlies and one nurse?—Yes. 


15354. How many came on Sunday ?—Two. Dr. 
Haigh said he had authority for only one more; he 
took the third on his own responsibility. 

15355. (President.) What have you to say with regard 
to the “Lismore Castle” ?—The “Lismore Castle” had 
mainly the same orderlies as went down to the Cape 
on the “Sumatra.” 

15356. How did the “Lismore Castle” strike you /— 
The accommodation was very much better. 

15357. The “Lismore Castle” 
was she not?—I think she was. 


15558. Would you not expect the provisions for a 
hospital ship to differ from those of a ship containing 
invalids ?—I should not think there was very much to 


was a hospital ship, 


complain of so far as the arrangements were concerned 


on board the “Lismore Castle,” but there were other 
verv serious complaints. 


15559. How long were you on board the “Lismore 
Castle” ?—Many times. 

15360. Approximately, 
to 50 times. 


15561. How long did your visits last ?—Sometimes an 
hour ; sometimes two hours. 


15562. What did you notice on board the “Lismore 
Castle” ?—The first thing I noticed was the dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the orderlies. They threatened to 
resign several times, and asked my advice about it. 


15363. Whom were they dissatisfied with ?—With one 
of the doctors and some of the nurses. 


15364. There was friction, in fact, on that ship ?—I 
do not wonder at it. They complained of the difficulty 
they had in doing their work, and of the neglect on 
the part of some of the nurses, They were not allowed 
to do the work they would’ have done. I may say 
mm passing, that several of those men held the certifi- 
cate of St. John’s and two of St. Andrew’s. 


how many times?—From 20 
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15365. Did the nurses interfere with them—was that 
their complaint ’—The nurses refused to do the neces-» — 
sary work. 

15566. Is that what they complained of?—Yes, I 
know on three occasions they threatened to resign. 


15367. Did you hear the nurses’ account of it? Did 
you ask what their account was?—Yes, I know the 
nurses. 


15568, What did they say?—One nurse_told me she 
considered the orderlies had every reason to complain. 


15369. What was her name?—Sister Roberts. 


15570. We have had her evidence, and we know what 
14 is worth ?—I may say Sister Roberts is a very estim- 
able and honourable woman. 

15371. I daresay, but we have been able to test her 
testimony, fortunately .Did you consult with the other 
aurses?—I did not. I know the other nurses. 

15372. Did you ask them?—TI had no chance. 


15375. Then you have not heard their account of the 
watter ?—Yes, I have. 


45574. From them?—From their friends. 4 


15375. Not from them?—Not from them. I have 
seen some of their writings. : 


15576. (Dr. Church.) Did the R.A.M.C. orderlies — 
threaten to resign?—These men were recognised by 
Major McCormack. 

15577. Were they R.A.M.C. orderlies—you have said 
they were St. John’s Ambulance men?—I do not sup- 
pose they would be R.A.M.C. orderlies. 'They were 
orderlies accepted by the R.A.M.C. They opened the 
organisation here, 

15378. Can you tell me whether there were any — 
R.A.M.C. orderlies on board, and whether, if there 
were, those R.A.M.C. orderlies threatened to resign? 
—I think there were two, but I do not know their 
names. One complained to me bitterly one day. I 
can give his name ; he was a sergeant, 


15379, And the other orderlies on board were St. | 
John’s Ambulance men?—St. John’s Ambulance men 
and St. Andrew’s. 


15480. What corps is the St. Andrew’s?—It is from 
Scotland. I know it is St. Andrew’s. They have a | 
medal. “— 


15381. (President.) The nurses’ duties on board that 
ship were to superintend the orderlies, were they not? 
--I understood the nurses’ duties were to attend to the 
patients medically. 


15382. What do you suppose the orderlies were fhere 
for?—I suppose to keep them clean and feed them, and 
help them in various ways. 

15585. Was the dispute between the nurses and the — 
orderlies that the orderlies thought the nurses ought to — 
do less superintendete, or that they did not superin- 
tend properly ?—I will give you one instance. A man 
on one occasion required a fomentation: 

15384. Do you know this of your own knowledge ?— — 
[ saw a portion of it, not the whole of it. I heard 
the dispute. The man who happened to be in charge 
was not competent to do that; he did not know how — 
to do it. 4 

15385. To put the poultice on?—Well, he did not 
know what to do; he admitted he did not. He was of 
& very nervous character. The result was that the 
man was without this poultice or fomentation, or what- 
ever it may have been, all night. I was informed (I 
did not see this) that in the morning he was very much 
worse in consequence. 


15586. Who informed you of that?—Nurse Roberts, 
a two of the orderlies also informed me. I saw 
e man. oy 


15387. Did they inform you the orderly was not 
able to put a poultice on, and that therefore the man 
went without it?—For the whole night. 24 


15388. Is there anything else you have to tell us 
about the “Lismore Castle” ?—I know some of these 
nurses made complaints in writing to the authorities, 

15589. About the orderlies? No, of the treatment 
meted out to them by one of the doctors. 


15390. Then the orderlies disputed with the doctors 
also ; is that it?—There was a dispute—I do not know 
what the dispute was—between the orderlies and the 


doctors. J was there on one occasion when there was 
a very serious dispute. 
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15491. Your view is that the orderlies quarrelled with 
the nurses, and the nurses with the doctors ?—I think it 
was the other way. I think the nurses quarrelled with 
the orderlies, and one of the doctors sided very much 
with the nurses. 

15392. Was there anything else you noticed on board 
the “ Lismore Castle” of your own knowledge ?—The only 
other thing of my own knowledge is the written com- 
plaints of the nurses sent to the authorities. 


15595. Have you got those complaints ?—They can be 


~ obtained. 


_ they not?—Oh, yes, the 


————— i 


15394. Have you seen them ?—Yes. 

15395. Have you copies ?—No, I could get them. 

15396, Have you anything more to say about the “ Lis- 
more Castle” ?—No, I know nothing more about it. 

15397. (Dr. Church.) The nurses were civilian Durban 
nurses, were they not?—No, two were Johannesberg 
nurses. There was only one civilian nurse, and I know 
she has very good testimonials. 

15398. The Johannesberg nurses were civilians, were 

Johannesberg nurses would be 
civilians. 

15399. That would account for three ?—Yes. 

15400. Nurse Roberts and those two. Then there was 
one more; do you know who she was?—No. The third 
went on during the latter part of the “ Lismore Castle’s” 
stay. The “Lismore Castle” has been here two or three 
times. 

15401. Then as to the “Spartan.” What are your ex- 
periences of that ?—My experience of the “Spartan” was 
very limited; I only went on a few occasions, and then I 
was told visitors were not allowed. I went in my 
capacity as secretary of the Y.M.C.A. to see our mem- 
bers. Only by asking Major McCormack for a letter 
could I or any of our members go and see our members. 

15402. You do not complain of that, do you 7—No, cer- 
tainly not. What I complain of is that the same treat- 
ment was not meted out to all. 

15403. Have you any ground of complaint with regard 
to the “Spartan” ?—I should not think so. Everything 
seemed in apple-pie order. I think Major Woodhouse 
was the surgeon there. 

15404. Then with regard to the “Nubia” ?—The 
* Nubia” was as near perfection as anything could be on 
earth. 

15405. Then I do not think we need go further into 
that. May I take it that what your evidence comes to is 
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this : you think on the “Sumatra” the men were not pro- Nir 


perly looked after on their arrival, and that thysir food 


Haggar 


was bad ?—On their arrival there was no one to heiz. 22 Sept. 1900. 


them, and their food was a disgrace. 
15406. The food was bad ?~Yes. 


15407. On board the “Lismore Castle,” what your evi- 
dence comes to is this: that unfortunately there seemed 
to be disputes ?—Yes, from beginning to end. 

15408. You have heard only one side, I think ?—No, I 
have heard both sides. 


15409. I do not suppose we can decide these disputes, 
but we do our best to enquire into them, and come to a 
conclusion /—I ‘think a great deal of it is to be attri- 
buted, not to the Imperial authorities, but to the middle- 
inen—those who had the middle management. I have 
not seen the field hospitals, but I have had occasion to 
send a great deal of ordinary food up for convalescents. 


15410. (Sir David Richmond.) Who are the middle- 
men?—Those men who have the dispensing, I should 
think. 


15411. (President.) I suppose you mean the com- 
panies ?—I mean the commissariat. 


15412. But the companies have to contract for those 
that are invalid ships ; perhaps you are not aware of that? 
—I do not speak of the invalid ships, but of the field hos- 
pitals, whence letters came begging me to send food that 
convalescents could eat. 


15415. We have had a great deal of experience of those 
hospitals ‘by this time ?—In other countries I have seen 
campaigns. I saw a great deal of the Franco-Prussian 
War. 

15414. (Dr. Church.) Did you see in the Franco- 
Prussian War anything like such complete arrangements 
for the sick and wounded as you have in this campaign ? 
—Oh, no. I say so far as the “Spartan” and the 
“Nubia” are concerned I do not think anything could 
have been more perfect. 

15415. Apart from that, you say you have not seen a 
field hospital?—Not here. I should like to ask if the 
Commission is enquiring into the “ Jelunga” case? 

15416. We have not heard anything about it; we 
have heard no complaints of the “Jelunga.” Was that a 
troopship ?—It is the ship that took the soldiers’ wives 
and children home to England. 

15417-8. I doubt if that falls within the scope of our 
Inquiry. Our Inquiry only deals with the arrangements 
for the care of the sick and wounded ?—I thought I would 
just mention it. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned to Pietermaritzberg. 
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ON THE ROYAL COMMISSION TRAIN, PIETERMARITZBERG. 


Sunday, 23rd September, 1900. 


PRESENT : 
Dr. W. 8. Cuurca (in the Chair.) 


Sir Davip RicHMoND. 


Dr. D, J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Dr. Harcu, Civil Surgeon, called; and Examined. 


15419. (Chairman.) I believe you are a civil surgeon? 
—Yes. 

15420. Were you in charge of the “Sumatra” ?—Yes. 

15421. On her first voyage?—Yes, from Durban to 
Cape Town. 


15422. What are your qualifications?—M.B., C.M., 
Glasgow University. 


15423. We have had some evidence before us with 


regard to which we wish to ask you some questions, 


namely, the evidence of Schoolmaster Haggar and Nursing 
Sister Roberts. I believe you are ready to give us some 





Dr. Haigh. 


information with regard to the evidence given by those 92 Sept. 1900 


two people ?—Haggar represented himself as a doctor. 
He introduced me to Sister Roberts, and recommended 
her to me as a nurse.. He was called “ Dr.” Haggar, and 
I took it for granted that he was a doctor practising 
medicine. I understood he was a medical man. 

15424. Do you know whether he was on board the 
“Sumatra” on the Saturday and on the Sunday /—Yes, 
he was. 


Dr. Haigh. 
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15425. Was he on board for two hours on the Saturday 
and four hours on the Sunday ?—I could not say how long 
he was on /board. 

15426. He stated that the “Sumatra” was not a hos- 
pital ship, but an invalid ship, is that so ?—She took 
out troops. She was fitted up hurriedly to accommo- 
date sick and wounded men. 

15427. Not severe cases—invalid soldiers?—We had 
about 200 non-commissioned officers and men, and about 
20 officers. Some were wounded, and some were suffer- 
ing from dysentery, and some from rheumatism. Some 
were severe cases, such as gunshot wounds in the body. 

15428, Was the “Sumatra” fitted up with cots 2—Yes, 
and ihe men who were not very bad used hammocks. 

15429, She had both cots and hammocks ?—Yes. 

15430. Mr. Haggar has told us that many of the cots 
had no pillows; is that so?—I do not think that is true. 
There may have been one or two that had not pillows, 
but most of them had pillows ; in fact, I think I may say 
that they almost all had pillows. 

15431. You think that, perhaps, accidentally, one or 
two may not have had pillows?—Yes, that is so ; but I 
think they nearly all had pillows. 

15432. He has also told us that many of the cots had 
no mattresses or blankets?—That is not so; they all 
had mattresses and blankets, as far as I know. 


15433. I presume a thing of that sort would have 
been brought to your notice ?—Yes, anything like that 
would have certainly been brought to my notice. 

15434. (Professor Cunningham.) With reference to 
that, he said that men were lying in their dirty clothes 
unable to turn in their cots, is that so?—I never sax 
that. The men had clean shirts. 


15435. With reference to the want of pillows, he stated 
that he got a clergyman in the town to intimate on the 
Sunday from the pulpit that pillows were wanted, and 
that he was thus able to supply large numbers ; is that 
the case?—The only pillows supplied in Durban were 
supplied by an hotel-keeper. On the Saturday night he 
sent down a number of pillows—I forgét how many. I 
remember, however, that there were a number of pillows 
sent down on the Saturday night. We used them, but 
they were not absolutely necessary. 


15436. You have no knowledge of pillows being sup- 
plied through Mr. Haggar?—No. I remember that 
pillows were sent down on the Saturday night through 
an hotel-keeper im the town, but I do not remember his 
name. I am not aware that Mr. Haggar supplied any 
pillows. 


15437. He did not say he supplied them himself, but 
he said they were supplied in the way I have mentioned? 
—I am not aware of it. 


15438. (Chairman.) Do you feel quite sure that no men 
had neither mattresses nor blankets on their way to the 
Cape ?—I am quite sure of that. 


15439.-The men came on board on Saturday, I sup- 
pose ?—I joined the ship on Saturday forenoon. When 
I went down some men were already on board, but others 
came down on Saturday night. We started on the 
Sunday. Some of them were already on board when I 
arrived on the Saturday morning. 


15440. With regard to the diet on board, both Nursing 
Sister Roberts and Mr. Haggar say that many of the 
patients had nothing except bread and iea without milk 
or sugar; is that so?—There was no scarcity of: food. 
The men who were to have it were on full diet—meat and 
vegetables. I was empowered to order any necessaries 
and extras that were required, and I did so where in- 
dicated. There was no complaint made to me about 
insufficiency of foed. 





15441. Do you think those who came down sick and 
with dysentery had nothing excepting dry bread and tea 
given them; had they no milk or beef-tea?—They were 
put on milk or beef-tea. I ordered it. There was an 
abundant supply of milk—tinned milk, of course. 


15442. Both Mr. Haggar and Nurse Roberts mentioned 
& specific case of a Gordon Highlander who was wounded 
in the jaw, and he complained that he had nothing but 
bread and tea for 36 hours, and when offered some jelly 
he ate it most eagerly?—Tho case was never brought to 
my notice. I do not see how this man Haggar could 
speak about that, ‘because he never saw the men after 
they left. port. 
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15443. No. The 36 hours included the time they had 
been in the train and whilst they had been in the ships? — 
—That was never brought to my notice. In cases like 
that, where men would not be able to use solids, I ordered — 
them extras—thin food. That case was certainly not 
brought to my notice. : 

15444. Mr. Haggar also stated that other men besides _ 
this Gordon Highlander were exceedingly ravenous for 
food, and he told us that things were given to the men? — 
—Some people went round with fruit. I told them they 
were not to distribute fruit indiscriminately to men 
suffering from dysentery, as it would not be suitable for 
them. 

18445. (Professor Cunningham.) Have you any know-— 
ledge as to where these men came from who had had no — 
food, as it was stated, for 36 hours previous to their 
arrival ?—The last lot came down from Maritzberg Camp 
to the hospital here. I am sure they had food before 
they left. I can vouch for it that Colonel Johnston — 
would never have allowed any men to deave this place 
without provision being made for them. 


15446. So that the statement to the effect that many | 
of these men were for 36 or 38 hours without food is 
unfounded in your opinion ?—I think it is unfounded. I 
have ‘been at Fort Napier for some time and I can safely 
say that there were lots of provisions for the men. _ 2 


15447. Nurse Roberts said that a large number of — 
these men were Gordons and Leicesters, who had come 
down from the front?—They must have come down before 
Tarrived. There were a certain number of men on board 
when I arrived, and they may have come down from 
further up the line; but I think when they came on 
board ‘they must have got food. Certainly, after I teok 
charge the men were all supplied with extras and had 
an abundance of food. 


. 
: 


\ 
15448. (Chairman.) What would the food be served to 
the men in?—In pannikins—tin pannikins. q 
15449. Ordinary tin pannikins /—Yes. : 4 
15450. The same as we see in camps and field hos- | 
pitals ?—Yes, : 






















15451. (Sir David Richmond.) Have you any suspicion 
thai these men did not get anything ‘but bread and tea 
on the way down to the Cape ?—I went into the captain’s 
room with a steward, and we went through the whole 
dietary. The men were getting a full supply of meat 
and vegetables. 
ee Are you sure they got meat and vegetables ?— 
es. 

15435. That would be according to the dietary that was 
written out?—Yes. I know they got meat and vege- 
tables. 

15454. It has been stated to us that they never got any- 
thing but bread and tea?—For breakfast they did not 
get anything else; but at the mid-day meal they got § 
or 10 ounces of meat. The men with dysentery would 
not get that ; they would get milk. I saw the steward 
and the captain with regard to it, and can state that the 
men got an abundance of food. As a proof of that I 
may say that when we arrived at the Cape I was quite 
impressed with the improved condition of themen. They 
had had a lot of rough fighting up country, and they 
were a bit worn out when they joined the ship, but 
when they arrived at the Cape I was impressed with 
their improved condition, ; 

15455. If these men had been fed on dry bread and 
tea they would not have ‘been in that improved condi- 
tion, T presume ?—No, they would not. I was very 
much ‘mpressed with it, especially with regard to the 
dysentery cases. Nothing was brought before me, but 
for my own satisfaction I went to the captain and the 
steward and went through the dietary lists that the men 
were having. ‘a 

15456. (Chairman.) Do you know what hours the 
nurse was on duty on Saturday and Sunday ?—She was: 
on duty on Sunday all day. She came on board on the 
Saturday evening, and on the Sunday she was on full 
duty. “a 

15457. Was there more than one nurse ?—There were 
three nurses. One of the nurses is here on the station, 
and is willing to give evidence. 
15458. I havea note to the effect that one nurse was 
on duty from 12 o’clock on Saturday—t suppose that 
means 12 at midnight—until 5 on Sunday ?—The nurses 
were not on duty during the night, and she would not be 
continuously on duty all that time. 
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19499. Then it is not true that there was any nurse on 
duty for that length of time?—No. Nurse Roberts, I 
think, came on board on the Saturday evening about 
6 or 7 o’clock—perhaps a little earlier. 


15460. Then it is possible that she, seeing men lying 
ill, may herself have sat up all night looking after them, 
and still remained on duty till 5 on Sunday ?—She may 
have done so, but it would be without my knowledge. I 
do not think she did so. We received the last comple- 
ment of men about 7 or 8 o'clock on the Saturday 


- evening. 


15461. How many men do you say you had under your 
charge on board ?—About 200 non-commissioned officers 
and men. 


15462. How many officers were there amongst them ?— 
18 or 19. I am not quite certain as to the number of 
officers. 


15465. Those figures do not tally with what the trans- 
port officer has told us. The transport officer said that 
he sent away 199 men and 13 officers ?—I think there 
were more officers; I am not certain as to the number, 
but it was under 20. 


15464. Then the total number on board was not more 
than 220 men ?—No, not more than 220. 


15465. Another remark Mr. Haggar made was that the 
ship was the most comfortless that could be found. Was 
that your impression of the ship-?—It was a very short 
voyage. We were only at sea from Sunday till the 
Wednesday. The ship was fitted up hurriedly. ‘the bunks 
were made of rcugh deal; they were not painted and 
finished off as in a hospital ship, such as he no doubt 
saw later. He probably compares the “Sumatra” with a 
ship like the “Lismore Castle,” and thinks that she ought 
to have ‘been fitted up in the same manner. That was 
impossible. Everything had to be done in a hurry. 


15466. Do you know what time elap-ed between the 
ship being required and her being #t to receive the 
patients ?—I could not say; it was almost a record. I 
remember reading something about it in the newspapers 
to the effect that it was a record time in which they had 
fitted up the ship. When I got down on the Saturday it 
was not quite completed, but it was finished before the 
train arrived from Pietermaritaberg. On the Saturday 
evening the ship was finished. It may not have looked 
quite finished no doubt, for there was no time to do any 
painting. 
a remark to the effect that I could not order extras be- 
cause I was bound down by “red tape.” I did not make 
any such remark. 


15467. (Professor Cunningham.) She said that the 
ship’s doctor made that statement—that he could not order 
anything because he was bound down by “red tape” ?—- 
I thought she referred to me. 

15468. (Chairman.) Had you any difficulty in working 
with the ship’s doctor?—None whatever. We worked 
very well together. He was a very good man, and was of 
oreat assistance to me. I may say that Nurse Roberts 
never made any of these complaints to me at the time. 
‘It was quite a surprise to me to read her evidence in the 
newspaper. I myself thought that things had gone off 
-very well. The men arrived in Cape Town ina very good 
condition indeed. There was no scarcity of dressings. 
“When I went on board I was asked to prepare a list of 
-drugs and dressings required, which I did, and they were 
sent on board without delay. The wounds were all 
-dressed, and everything was done for the comfort of the 
‘men that could be done. 

15469. (Professor Cunningham.) Was there much con- 
‘fusion on board immediately before starting, and imme- 
diately after starting ?—I do not think so—none what- 
ever. 

15470. You think that everything was done in an 
crderly way ?—They allowed some visitors to come on 
‘board. I had to order some of them away because we hap- 
‘pened to be dressing the men, and these men were 


I also noticed that Nurse Roberts has made — 
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stripped there, and ladies were going about when these 
men were in that condition, and being dressed. I, there- 
fore, suggested that they should not come there. That 
was the only thing. If there was any confusion it was 
caused by the visitors on the ship. It was just at the be- 
ginning of the war, and there were crowds of people 
swarming round on the wharf. 


15471. (Sir David Richmond.) You think there was 
nothing more than the general confusion of starting ?— 
That is so. 


15472. (Professor Cunningham.) In your opinion did 
every man, on his arrival, get a sufficient amount of 
attention-—I think so. None of the soldiers complained 
tome. They had their own officers. There was Captain 
Melville, of the Manchesters, who was wounded, and he 
took great interest in the men, and was always going 
amongst them. Had there been any deficiency in the 
food they would have been sure to complain to their Com- 
manding Officer. 


Dr. Haigh. 
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15473. You say you have no recollection of the Gordon. 


Highlander who was shot through the jaw ?—I remember 
a man being shot through the jaw, but he did not com- 
plain to me about his food. 


15474. Is there anything else you can tell us which 
you think may be of use to us?—1I had full authority to 
order all necessaries and extras, and I did so when indi- 
cated. Stimulants were given to cases requiring them. 
There was no complaint made iby the men, and their 
general health improved very much during the voyage. 
On our arrival at Cape Town I was very much impressed 
with the improved appearance of the men. 


15475. TF think we have had it on Nurse Roberts’s own 
evidence that there were no deaths on board ; is that so? 
—iuere were no deaths, I think, and there were several 
severe cases. 


15476. Is there anything else you wish to tell us?— 
There is nothing else that I have to state with regard to 
the “Sumatra,” but Colonel Johnston has asked me to 
enquire if I could be allowed to give evidence with regard 
to Fort Napier. I may mention that I have been attached 
to Fort Napier since the 12th January. I have read Dr. 
Blieden’s evidence. Since I joined Fort Napier I can 
assert that I have not seen any reasonable grounds for 
any serious complaints against the management of the 
hospital. The wounded and sick coming down from the 
front have always ‘been well attended to. They often 
arrived in the middle of the night. Colonel Johnston 
always gave instructions to the medical officers to be on 
duty in the wards and to receive the men even in the 
middle of the night. The nurses were there and the 
orderlies were there, and the men were supplied with 
suitable nourishment on their arrival. Every facility 
was given us to perform any urgent operation even in 
the middle of the night. The operating theatre was 
always ready, and there was always an abundance of 
dressings. I have noticed in the newspaper something 
that Dr. Blieden mentioned with regard to there being 
bugs *n the wards. ; 

12477. We have heard so much about bugs that I hardly 
think it is necessary you should mention them ?—Then 
there is the question of milk. Colonel Johnston asked 
me when giving evidence to mention that. 


15478. We have had an abundance of evidence with 
regard to these matters?—Then I need not refer to them. 


15479. (Sir David Richmond.) In your opinion you 
have no reason to believe, have you, that any soldier 
suffered much from the bugs being there?—No. We did 
everything we could. I have been in South Africa for 
some time, and we always get bugs here. 


15480. They are very nasty, but it does not follow 
that a man is any the worse for them, does it?—I do not 
think so. There were one or two cases which I know 
of in which bugs were found in the splints, but the 
medical officer took the trouble to take the splints off 
and have them thoroughly cleaned. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Nursing Sister Mackenzie, called ; and Examined. 


15481. (Chairman.) I believe you are a civilian volun- 
teer Sister ?—Yes; I was trained at Kimberley. 


15482. I believe you wish to give us some evidence 
with regard to Fort Napier Hospital ?—I should like to 
-state My experience in my ward. I consider that Dr. 
Bleden’s statements cast great disparagement upon my 
-nursing. In his evidence he states that bugs were in 


the splints. The splints were taken down every day, 
and for this reason, that it was a fracture, and had to 
be dressed every day, and the bandaging had to be done 
every day and fresh cotton wool put over it. As to the 
patients’ suffering from ‘bugs, it is quite untrue. They 
did not suffer terribly. 

15483. I think he was referring to another patient in 
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whose splints a nest of bugs was found. We were told 
that it was in the case of a man whose leg was put up in 
plaster of Paris ?—I do not know anything about that. 


15484. (Professor Cunningham.) We were told that the 
dressing had been on for eight weeks ?—I do not remem- 
ber that. 

15485. (Chairman.) It has been stated that the bugs 
were very bad. You say the patients did not suffer 
terribly ?—No. 

15486. Were the bugs worse than anything you have 
seen in your nursing at Kimberley ?—At Kimberley the 
hospital walls were made of brick, and, therefore, the 
bugs could not get into them. When I was nursing in 
the jail I had charge of the Boer prisoners, and the 
bugs were very bad there. The jail was most scrupu- 
Icusly clean—it had just been rebuilt—but the bugs used 
to fall from the ceiling ; in fact, they fell into my food 
when I was eating. 

15487. I believe you had charge of one of the wards 
that had been the old barracks ?—One of the old barracks 
wards. 

15488. Did your patients get anv fresh milk ?—Yes, 
my patients did get fresh milk. An order came from the 
P.M.O. that we were to ‘be sparing with fresh milk, as 
it was very difficult to get. We had 1,000 patients 
in that hospital. If any outside people gave us milk we 
might take it. The order was given that fresh milk was 
to be used first for enteric patients and then for dysen- 
tery patients, and then for any ‘bad cases in our wards. 
We always got fresh milk either in the morning or at 
night. 

15489. Did you get sufficient for your bad cases ?— 
Quite sufficient. It was made up with barley water, 
chicken broth, or mutton broth. If anything was wrong 
it was on account of the medical officer. I always had 
plenty of stimulants. 

15490. Was there any lack of medical comforts ?— 
There was no lack whatever of medical comforts. I had 
as much dressing as I could use. I do not think we were 
ever short of dressings or lotions of any kind. 


15491. Is there anything else you would iike to tell 
us ?—I should like to refer to the linen. It was very 
difficult to get linen, but the patients never lay in their 
shirts from week’s end to week’s end. It is quite untrue. 
Several convalescent patients had shirts that other men 
used, but they would not have any germs in them. The 
clean shirts were always saved for extreme cases. 
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15492. I should like to know a little more about the 
linen. It was not that the hospital was short of linen, 
bat that there was a difficulty in getting it washed ; is. 
not that so?~Yes; we had thunderstorms very often 
and the linen could not be dried. 


15493. We have had evidence with regard to that? 
—With regard to the cleanliness of the wards them- 
selves & may say that the P.M.O. used_to come round 
every week, and Major Bate, R.A.M.C., came round 
two or three times a week. I can mention one instance 
to you. The ward had just been scrubbed, and there 
was a bit of fluff on the floor when the P.M.O. came 
in with Dr. Blieden. He said, “Look here, doctor, 
you must look after the cleanliness of your wards. 
better.” He went out, and Dr. Blieden turned to me 
and said, “Sister, do you think the ward is clean?” 
I said, “I think it is perfectly clean. I think the 
P.M.O. ought not to have spoken to you like that in 
front of the orderlies and in front of me; I should not 
have liked it.” I told him that the wards were per- 
fectly clean and that no fault could be found with them, 
because they had just been scrubbed. We were con- 
stantly changing our patients as we used to get such 
large convoys of wounded down. 


15494. Have you anything to say with regard to 
orderlies?—I am bound to say with regard to the 
R.A.M.C. orderlies that they worked wonderfully well. 
I have never seen men work better. : 


15495. Did you ever see any of the _orderlies the 


worse for drink in the hospital?—One afternoon I saw | 


one of them the worse for liquor, but he was not so 


bad. I said, “Look here, Pullen, you have had too — 


much liquor; you had better make yourself scarce.” 


15496. Is there anything else you would like to tell 
us ?—With regard to the shirts, 1 may say that the men. 
never lay in them from week’s end to wéek’s end. The 
colonel’s wife and the superintendent used to send 
shirts down to us. It was the nurses’ fault if the men 
had not clean shirts. 

15497. (Sir David Richmond.) You do not think it 
was possible for the men to lie in their shirts for two 
weeks on end?—No. I have constantly asked the men, 
“How long have you had your shirt on?” Some of 
them would say two, three, and four weeks, but thev 
never lay in the wards more than eight days at the out- 
side without clean shirts, if as long as that. I may 
say that our P.M.O. worked as hard as any man could, 
and the R.A.M.C. men too. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Fox-Symons, Civil Surgeon, called ; and Examined. 


15498. (Chairman.) I believe you are a civil surgeon 
in Fort Napier Hospital, Pietermaritzberg?/—Yes. I 
was put in charge of a division. I was told that 
I could open the cavalary barracks and turn them into 
enteric wards, which I did. Of course there were 
bugs; there is no question about thab; but we did 
everything in our power to get rid of them. I can 
honestly state that we went round the whole division 
every day. I do not think that any patients suffered 
materially on account of the bugs. 


15499. We have heard so much with regard to the 
bugs that I do not think we need trouble you about 
that matter any further. Is there anything else you 
would like to tell us?—With regard to the linen, there 
was at one time a little scarcity, but there was always 
sufficient to give a change to any very bad cases. The 
convalescents who were up and about did not get a 
regular change more than once in every two or three 
days. 

ee You do not think they suffered much from it? 
—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Narsing Sister Smirn, called; and Examined 


15506. (Chairman.) I believe you have been on board 
the “Sumatra” ?-Yes. 


15507. Were you on board her during her | first 
voyage /—TI believe so. 


15508. With Sister Roberts ?—Yes. 

15509. Which day did you go on board, the Satur- 
day or the Sunday ?—On the Sunday. 

15510. Will you tell us what struck you with regard 
to the condition of that ship; tell us your impression ? 


—We had ali we required on board in the way of 
dressings, and everything like that. 


15501. We have been told that sometimes they did 
go a week or eight days?—Those would be the people 
who were up and about. : 
enteries who required changes of linen. 

15502. (Professor Cunningham.) With regard to the 
linen, you said there was a scarcity ; was it not that 
there was rather a difficulty in getting the linen 
washed ?—Yes. There was no scarcity with regard to 
quantitv, but there was a difficulty in the Army Ser- 
vice Corps getting the linen cleaned. 

15503. (Chairman.) You had no steam drying ap- 
paratus, and the linen had to be dried in the open 
air, had it not?—Yes. 

15504. And there was a succession of thunderstorms, 
I believe, which prevented the linen from being dried ? 
—Yes; they could not dry it in sufficient quantities 
for our use. { 


15505. Is there any other point you would like to: 


draw our attention to?—No; I do not think so. 


15511. When you went on board, did everything 
seem in great confusion between decks?—No, not at 
all. 


15512. It did not ?—No. 


15513. I suppose most of the men had been put on — 


board when you arrived?—Yes; I believe they were 
all on board. 


15514. During those few days going round to the 
Cape, did you find any want of medical stores, dress- 
ings, and that sort of thing?—No; we had everything 
we required. 


the . 


They would not be bad . 
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15515. Some of the men, I believe, were in cots, and 
some in hammocks ?—Yes. 

15516. With regard to the cots, were any of them 
that you looked after wanting in pillows?—No; they 
all had pillows. 


15517. All that you had.under your charge ?—Yes. 


15518. Had any of them neither mattresses nor 
‘blankets ?—They all had mattresses and blankets. 


15519. Are you sure of that ?—Certainly. 


15520. You say that all the cots had mattresses and 
blankets ’—Yes. 

15521. We have been told that men were lying in 
their khaki clothes during that voyage, without 
blankets. Is that so?There were a good many con- 
valescents that were up and about, and they may have 
been in their khaki clothes. 

15522. But they could have had blankets if they 
wanted, I suppose?—Yes; they all had blankets. 


15523. (Sir David Richmond.) The men in khaki, I 
suppose, were so well that they did not need to be in 
their cots, but were lying about?—They used to get 
up and go on deck. 

15524. (Chairman.) What about the food. Did you 
notice anything with regard to the food on board ?— 
No; the men had everything they required. They 
had meat every day. 


15525. Did you see your patients at meals ?—Yes. 


15526. Are you sure of that?—Yes; I am certain 
that they had meat. 

15527. We have been told that they had nothing 
but dry bread and tea ?—That is not true. 


15528. We have been told that that was the state 
of affairs all the way to Cape Town ?—That is not the 
case. 
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ath Was there any milk and sugar for the tea ?— 
es. 


15530. Are you sure of that ?~Yes; I am certain. 


15531: What was the tea served in?—Some of the 
men had it in mugs and basins—china basins. 


15552. But that was not the uswal thing the tea was 
served in, was it ?—I think they had thin tin mugs. 


15533. I Suppose pretty well every one of the men 
had a mug apiece; the same did not go round to all 
the patients ?—No. 

15534. Do you know anything about the Gordon 
Highlander who was shot through the lower jaw; did 
he happen to be under you?—No; I do not think so. 
A great many of the men had wounds in their faces ; 
that I remember; but I do not remember one of them 
having been shot through the lower jaw. 

15535. What were your hours of duty ?—At 9 o’clock 
we used to go down between decks and dress the 
patients, dress their wounds. 

15556. I suppose you were on duty when you were 
wanted ?—Yes. 

15537. Do yoa think that Dr. Haigh was efficient? 
—Yes. 

15538. Was the ship’s doctor efficient?—He was 
splendid. He worked awfully well; iso did Dr. 
Haigh; they both worked well. 

15539. Did the ship’s doctor make any difficulties 
in regard to getting the things you asked for?—No; 
not at all. 

15540. Is there anything else you can tell us with 
regard to the “Sumatra,” which you might like us to 


know?—No; nothing at all. Kverything was 
managed very well indeed. All the patients seemed 
very much better when they got to Cape Town. We 


had some very bad cases, especially that of a boy whe 
had his elbow shattered with a shell. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. G. H. Pootny, Civil Surgeon, recalled.* 


15541. (Chairman.) I believe that you have already 
given evidence, and that you are a civil surgeon, and 
were an assistant on board the “Trojan” ?~Yes; I 
was stationed on the “Trojan.” The staff consisted of 
a major and two civil surgeons, and I was one of them. 


15542. I believe you wish to make a statement with 
regard to the “Trojan” ?—Some statements have been 
made with regard to the “ Trojan” when she went round 
to the Cape. I should like to give evidence with regard 
to that, as I am the only available person. I was one 
of the two civil medical officers on board the Hospital 
Ship “Trojan.” During her stay at Durban from April 
2nd to August 29tii, 1900, I acted as medical officer every 
alternate day. I visited all the wards in the ship, and 
inspected the food supplied to the patients. It was 
always good. The milk was partly fresh and partly con- 


- centrated—Australian milk stored cold—and partly tinned 


condensed miik. I have been out here for 10 months, 
and it has always been most difficult to obtain a supply 
of fresh milk, eggs, and chickens. That is because you 
cannot get them in the country ; they have to be brought 
in. The milk supplied for the patients has always been 
good, and there has been enough of it for the cases that 
really required it. I was ili myself, and for four or five 
days I was fed on Australian milk, and I found it very 
good. During the whole of the 10 months during which 
T have been a civil surgeon I have always been told that 
I could order any kind of extras such as champagne, 
hock, port wine, ‘brandy, stout, etc., for my cases. I 
have been frequently urged by the officers of the 
R.A.M.C. to give champagne in emergencies. I have 


ordered these things—champagne, etc.—and they have 
always been promptly supplied and without the least 
demur. I have seen Mr. Brinsley Sheridan on board 
the “Trojan.” He never had responsible charge of any 
case. In a few cases I know Sheridan was ordered by 
the medical officer to massage certain patients. If he 
talked to the patients about their ailments and gave 
them advice he was exceeding his duty, and acting, in 
my opinion, in a most reprehensible manner. As to his 
statement with regard to a man being awakened by the 
medical officer, the medical officer in charge of the case 
would know much betterthan Mr. Sheridan, who was now 
in charge, whether the man was seriously ill or not. 


15543. (Professor Cunningham.) Sheridan said that 
the temperature of this man was 105° ?—I have been Mr. 
Hill’s colleague for 10 months, and there is no man I 
would sooner have attend to me. I knew all of Mr. Hill's 
cases, because I frequently relieved him, and was ir 
charge while he was out, and there was no case of the 
kind. In the report I have here there is a statement 
by a man called Fraser with regard to Corporal Boddye. 


15544. (Chairman.) Are you referring to the case 
which he said was not visited for eight hours ?—No de- 
tails are given in this report. There is simply the 
statement that he had been crushed ‘between two trucks 
at the points, and that the doctor left him alone, think- 
ing that it was a hopeless case, but that Mr. Sheridan 
tock him in hand and he got all right again. There was 
always an orderly and medical officer on duty, and the 
case was visited twice a day. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Lavertixn, Civil Surgeon, called; and Examined. 


15545. (Chairman.) I believe you are a civil surgeon, 
and that you succeeded Dr. Blieden?—Yes. I should 
like to say with reference to the linen in my ward—No. 6 
Dysentery Ward—I always got fresh linen whenever I 


required it from Colonel Johnston. 


15546. Perhaps you came on after the thundery 
weather : the difficulty we have heard of was with regard 
to drying it?—I came on on the 20th of February. We 
had very bad weather the day I came on, and it lasted a 
very long time. ; 

15547. You succeeded Dr. Blieden, and we know trom 
Colonel Johnston that he made other arrangements to 
get the washing supplemented ?—I fancy it was a long 


time after that. Colonel Johnston recognised that my 
ward was one that required a frequent change of linen, 
and I got it whenever I asked for it. I always had fresh 
milk for any grave case I had in the ward. All I had to 
do was to go to Colonel Johnston or Major Bate—who 
was major in charge of the Division—and I got it 
promptly. As far as comforts of all sorts were con- 
cerned, there was no stint whatever. I could order any- 
thing I liked. If I wanted any special drug which was 
not in the medical list, ail I had to do was to go to 
Colonel Johnston, and he ordered it for me. Colonel 
Johnston did everything he possiiiz could for the 
patients. 





*Nore.—This witness was first examined on the 19th September, 1900 (wide page 456.) 
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Major Bars, called; and Examined. 


15548. (Chairman.) We have only one question to ask 
you, and that is with regard to your orderlies. How 
did they work under you?—I was Divisional Officer, and 
afterwards Officer Commanding the Royal Army Medical 
Corps men, the St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, and the 
Imperial Hospital Corps at Fort Napier. On the whole, 
they have all worked very well. No instance was ever 
brought to my notice of the R.A.M.C. men having stolen 
any brandy or stimulant which were intended for the 
patients. 

15549. Was any instance ever brought to your notice 
of either the St. John’s Ambulance men or the Imperial 
Hospital Corps men having done so?—On one occasion 
in the Lower Barracks an instance was brought to my 
notice. At that time we had the regimental orderlies 
sent down to us to supplement the other men. 


15550. Was there some suspicion with regard to the 


regimental orderlies ?—Suspicion rested on the regimen- 
tal orderlies. 


15551. Were any of the orderlies ever reported to you 
for drunkenness /—No orderlies were ever reported to 
me as Divisional Officer for drunkenness, but as Officer 
Commanding occasionally both Imperial Hospital Corps 
men and R.A.M.C. men have been brought before me 
on charges of drunkenness. But they were not neces- 
sarily on duty. They were brought before me on 
charges of drunkenness outside in the ordinary way 
the same as soldiers would be brought up. 


15552. To your knowledge have you ever seen a Royal 
Army Medical Corps man drunk while on duty in hos- 
pital ?—Never on any occasion. 


15553. And only on very few occasions when not on 
duty 7—Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Wutre, Civil Surgeon, called; and Examined. 


15554. (Chairman.) I believe you are a civil surgeon? 
—Yes. 


15555. I think you wish to make a statement; I may 
mention that we have had bugs and linen ad nauseam ?— 
I wish to say something with regard to the linen and 
the extras. I never had any difficulty in getting any 
stimulants. I had patients on champagne, and wine, 
whisky, and brandy, and I never had any difficulty 
whatever. I had charge of the dysentery ward for a 
time. 

15556. (Professor Cunningham.) Which hospital are 
you referring to?—Fort Napier Hospital. I was there 
for four months, but I am not there now. 

15557. (Chairman.) Had ‘you sufficient linen in the 
dysentery ward?—Yes. Some of the dysentery cases re- 
quired change of linen three and four times during the 
24 hours; but I never had any difficulty. Of course, 


‘No, I do not think ‘so. 


when I gave an order for a change of linen I saw that it 


was fulfilled myself—I saw that the order was attended 
to. With regard to the splints, I never heard any com- 
plaint. The men used to take the question of bugs in 
a good-humoured way. If there was any complaint I 
would take the splints down and put on fresh pads; but 
I never saw a nest of bugs in any of the splints. Even if 
a splint was hurting I always took it down. 


15558. Are you in civil practice ?—I have been engaged 
in hospital work since I qualified in Dublin. 


15559. Are you in practice here in this country ?—No, 
I am only a volunteer out there. 


15560. Is there anything else you wish to‘tell us?— 
I never had any difficulty in 


getting what I asked for. Everything was on a par with 


a hospital at home. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned to Norval’s Pont. 
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PRESENT ; 


Dr. W. 8. Caurcn (in the Chair). 


Dr. D. J. CunnrneHam. 





Norz.—Some of the following witnesses, 


Major J. T. TENNANT, Secretary. 


although examined in the Edinburgh Hospital, Norval’s Pont, 


belonged to, or gave evidence regarding, the adjacent stationary hospital. 


Dr. Francis Boyp, called; and Examined. 


15561. (Chairman.) We should like to have some in- 
formation with regard to your staff. Will you tell us 
of what it consists?—I think Sir James Olark has al- 
ready told you about the personnel of the hospital. Our 
staff when we came out first of all consisted of the Chief 
of Staff, Professor Cheyne, who became Consultant to 
the Forces ; we had then a gentleman at the head of the 
surgical department, a Mr. Wallace, with four assistant 
surgeons. I myself was attached as physician to the 
hospital. Wehadamatron, a Miiss Gall, and five Sisters. 


15562. (Professor Ouwnningham.) Where were those 
drawn from ?—From Edinburgh. They belonged to the 
Army Nursing Reserve, and they had been trained in 
the Royal Infirmary. We had then seven dressers, two 
of whom were qualified men. We had first-class orderlies, 
Wo had two staff sergeants of the second class, two 
sergeants, two corporals, one lance-corporal, and ten 
privates. All these were first-class orderlies—all en- 


listed R.A.M.C. men. ' We also thad two civilian first- 


class orderlies and ten civiliam second-class or- 
derlies. As supernumeraries we had two dispen- 
sers, qualified chemists, one electrical engineer, one 


builder, one cook, and one assistant cook. The staff has 


since been considerably altered by disease. One of the ~ 


Sisters died at Naauwpoort while on duty in the general 
hospital there. Mr. Wallace and one of the assistant 
surgeons have been invalided home with enteric. One 
Sister has been invalided home with enteric. One second- 
class civilian orderly has died of enteric. One staff 
sergeant has been invalided home with enteric. One 
second-class orderly has ‘been invalided home with en- 
teric. The staff sergeant has been transferred home. 
We have received from home two Sisters and one assistant 
physician. We thave promoted one’ qualified dresser to 
be an assistant surgeon. We have six regimental or- 
derlies at present working in the hospital. That com- 
pletes our staff. I may mention that the first-class 
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orderlies are all medical students of the University of 
Edinburgh belonging to the Ambulance Corps. With 
regard to the working of the hospital the military authori- 
ties have, in my opinion, done everything they possibly 
could to promote the work of the hospital. We have 
received the greatest kindness and courtesy from the 
military men in the way of giving us fatigue parties to 
assist us in building. . Our electrical engineer was sick 
with dysentery when we arrived, and the Engineers put 
up the whole of our electric plant. In that way we have 
had little difficulty. There was a little difficulty at first 
in getting drugs, but I think that was due to an error 
on the part of the station authorities, who sent the drugs 
to the wrong place. We received an invoice for the drugs, 
but the drugs themselves did not turn up. They were 
said to have been dispatched, and we got the invoice, 
but I think they must have gone to the hospital on the 
other side. There are two hospitals here, and it was 
simply an error. Beyond that I think we have had every 
possible help we could have had. 


15563. (Chairman.) Have you any statement you 
would like to make to us before we go round the hospi- 
tal?—I should like to mention that we came out as a 
special surgical hospital. Our first train-load of men 
were sick not wounded—almost all bad enteric cases— 
stretcher cases. Therefure we had to modify a certain 
amount of our equipment, and extemporise somewhat 
for the medical work—disinfecting and things like that. 
There has been more or less extemporising, but any dis- 
infecting that we have done has been thoroughly checked 
by bacteriological observations, and I have not the 
smallest hesitation in saying that the disinfecting and 
things of that sort were thorough. Beyond that I do not 
think there is anything else I wish to state to you. 


15564. What date did you come out ?—We left Edin- 
burgh on the 3rd March. We embarked from South- 
ampton on board the “Briton” on the 4th March, and 
we disembarked at Port Elizabeth on the 18th April. We 
left Port Elizabeth on the 19th, and arrived here on the 
21st at 5.40 a.m. When we first came here there was a 
field hospital at work. The field hospital was removed, 
and we undertook to look after the sick cases in the 
camp so far as lay in our power. We could not admit 
patients, however, as our buildings were not up. 
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15565. When were the buildings put up, and when did py. Franeis| 


you receive your first patients ?—The first patients were 
admitted here on the 29th May. After the field hospital 


Boyd. 


was removed from here, we saw the patients in a mar- 29 Sept. 1900. 


quee. If they required admission to hospital they were 
detained by us and provided with milk, necessaries, and 
that sort of thing, and they were then sent up by mail 
to Naauwpoort. 


15566. Then you did not open your own hospital until 
the 29th May ?—Before that we were doing the work in 
marquees. 


15567. The marquees you found here ?—What we got 
from the Government—the marquees which the military 
authorities provided us with. Our first train-load of sick 
arrived on the 29th May. Before that we were doing a 
lot of work in the camp. 


15568. After you arrived here, did the Engineers make 
artesian wells for you?—Yes, they bored for us. 


15569. After you arrived here, or were the wells al- 
ready in existence ?—When we first arrived we got water 
from a spring in water-carts—about a mile and a half 
away. After that the Engineers bored here, across the 
veldt, and they found water about 500 yards away. It 
was not, however, sufficient so far as supply was con- 
cerned to make it worth while going on there. They 
made a second boring further out, where they found a 
constant supply of water. 


15570. At the present moment you are getting your 
water supply from the artesian well?—Yes. It comes 
down a little over 100ft. There was quite a plentiful 
supply of water at the spring, and it was very good, 
but there was the difficulty in carting it. It is much 
further away than the boring here. We had hoped ulti- 
mately to get the water laid on here, but that was a 
larger iob than we at first thought it would be. 

15571. I only asked the question because this is one 
of the very few places where there are artesian borings ? 
—We had the water from the two borings sent down to 
Cape Town to ‘be analysed, and the analysis sent back 
shows the water to be chemically pure and very good 
for domestic purposes. 


15572. Is there anything else you would like to 
state?—-No, I do not think there is anything I wish 
to tell you in relation to this hospital. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. J. Jonus, Civil Surgeon, called; and Examined. 


15573. (Chairman.) I believe you are a civil surgeon 
in the stationary hospital at Norval’s Pont.—Yes. 

15574. What are your qualifications/—M.D. 
B.Sc., London, and the Conjoint Board. 


15575. I believe you have a statement which you wish 
to make to the Commissioners? Perhaps you will do 
so?—I have written out a statement, but Captain 
Morison has got all the minutie concerning the hos- 
pital in his possession. I find he has refused to give 
evidence. He has not communicated with me, and he 
has left me in a bit of a hole. 

15576. We should like to hear what you have to say 
yourself. We do not care about Captain Morison ; he 
has refused to appear before us?—Before commencing 
I wish it to be distinctly understood that what state- 


and 


ments I have to make concerning the stationary hospi- 


tal at Norval’s Pont do not refer to the present condi- 
tion of the hospital. The present condition of the hos- 
pital (thanks to Major Moffett,’ the present S.M.O. 
thereat) can be accurately described in one word as 
perfect. The hospital was formed early in May. 

arrived here from Naauwpoort on June 10th, and found 
the following state of affairs existing :—(1) The hospital 
contained, roughly speaking, about 70 patients, d0 of 
whom were in comfortable beds on bedsteads.. The 
remainder were lying on trestle beds, trestle boards, 
and a few on the ‘bare ground with blankets only. The 
only patients in bell-tents were two itch cases. (2) For 
the first three weeks during which the hospital was 
open all the patients, irrespective of their disease, were 
compelled to walk (or run) a distance of about 400 yards 
to get to the nearest latrine. At this time most of the 


patients were cases of acute dysentery, enteric fever, 


and rheumatism. The thermometer as often as not 
stood’ below zero at that time during the night. 

15577. I suppose by zero you mean freezing point ?— 
Yes. Men had to be told off every morning to scavenge 
that part of the veldt which intervened between the 
hospital marquees and the latrines. (3.) Empty Izal 
tins were then procured and one placed at the rear of 
each marquee. Besides being uncomfortable to an un- 
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initiated individual, they possessed no covers, and in con- 
sequence it was impossible to take in and retain those 
make-shift utensils in the marquees overnight. (4.) 
At the end of June proper close-up commodes were ob- 
tained, which could be tolerated overnight in a mar- 
quee. (5.) Proper bed-pans were not got until the 4th 
July, and it was long after that that feeding-cups, wash- 
ing basins, towels, soap, etc., and disinfectants were 
obtained. Concerning the equipment of the hospital, 
in addition to bed-pans and feeding-cups, it was abso- 
lutely devoid of any diagnostic instruments, such as 
thermometers, urine-testing apparatus, opthalmoscopes, 
ear-specula, aspirators. We .were for days without a 
thermometer. There were several medical and surgical 
panniers, but the drugs in common use therein were 
soon exhausted, whereas there were certain therein in 
sufficient quantity to last till Doomsday. 


15578. What were the drugs which were in such great 
quantities ?—We had an ounce of morphine acetas. 

15579. Morphia would be a useful drug in a pannier, 
would it not?—It was practically of no use. 

15580. I do not see why it should not have been 
there ?—We had nothing to use it for. 


15581. It might be wanted as a hypodermic injection ? 
—I do not think so. 


15582. What other drugs were there in useless quan- 
tities ?—We had some turpentine. On the other hand, 
there were only two ounces of boric acid. 


15583. What was wanted ?—Dover’s powders, tincture 
of opium, and such things as ordinary pulv. creta. 


15584. (Professor Cunningham.) I suppose you do 
not mean that such drugs were not wanting, but simply 
that they were in small quantities, and soon became ex- 
hausted ?—The drugs in common use being in such small 
quantities, were soon exhausted. The other drugs, 
which practically were of no use, we could have done 
with one-tenth the quantity. They are still there, and 
will never be used up. 


15585. (Chairman.) I believe you wish to say_some- 
thing with regard to the transport of patients ?—Yes, ” 
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should like to say something about ‘the transport of 
patients. I will give you a specific instance. A con- 
voy of about 500 convalescents, so termed, arrived at 
the convalescent camp here during the small hours of 
the morning of the 10th June. These patients had been 
in open trucks for 18 hours. A very large proportion 
of these men were dysenteric and enteric convalescents. 
The sequel of this was that in the course of the next five 
days there were admitted into hospital 34 cases of 
acute dysentery and 34 cases of enteric fever, the ma- 
jority of which latter were cases of relapse. One of the 
54 cases of dysentery admitted came down in the con- 
voy in question, and was admitted two days later, and 
died within three days of admission from acute bron- 
chitis, brought on, in my opinion, from the exposure 
endured in that open track journey. Up to the 11th 
July we had no special—i.e., isolated—enteric division, 
nor had we any nursing sisters. In consequence, we were 
compelled to send our cases of dysentery to No. 6 Generad 
Hospital at Naauwpoort, and later to No. 3 General 
Hospital at Springfontein. On June 24th I took eight 
eases of enteric fever (in the acute stage) to Spring- 
fontein. The morning was a sharp frosty one, and 
those patients were taken direct from bed on stretchers 
to the train and placed in a superior kind of cattle 
van, with only one blanket to lie on and one to cover 
them. What the result of such a crude form of trans- 
port in the cases of those cases was I. know not, but 
Colonel Keogh told me that two men sent up there with 
a small convoy on the 16th June died in hospital there 
the next day. 


15586. Those were not the men you took?—No. The 
Colonel justly complained that the patients should have 
arrived there before dark. They were entrained here 
early in the afternoon. Whilst I was at Naauwpoort I 
noticed on more than one occasion that when a sick 
convoy train came through after dark and stopped at 
the hospital (the line, as you know, runs between the 
two divisions of the hospital, the surgical and the medi- 
cal) as many as 18 or 20 of the men would step out 
of their carriages and befoul the precinets of the 
line, which lay right in the centre of the hospital. 
Again, on an average it takes a convalescent convoy 
from Norval’s Pont to Cape Town 64 hours to complete 
a journey of about 560 miles. 

15587. You were doing duty with the field hospital 
here?—No, the stationary hospital. 


15588. But there had been a field hospital there, had 
there not?—Before my time it had been some sort of 
field hospital. 

15589. It was a make-shift stationary hospital ?—Not 
in my time. It was called a stationary hospital, and 
it was endowed with all the appurtenances of a sta- 
tionary hospital. 

15590. (Professor Cunningham.) What was the pro- 
portion of bell-tents to marquees?—We had only a few 
bell-tents, in which we put infectious cases—contagious 
cases. 

15591. How many. marquees were there?—At that 
time we had pitched 14 marquees. " 

15592. (Chairman.) Your chief stricture on this is 
a want of equipment? You say that there were only 
30 or so bedsteads and that you had no utensils—no 


‘bed-pans—until the 4th July, and for a long time after 
that 


no soap nor utensils. You got commodes in 


.June?—We got commodes the last week in June—that 


is, seven weeks after the hospital was opened. I com- 
plain that they had no business to pitch a marquee 
unless it was fully equipped. I do not see any excuse 
for not having bed-pans in the hospital marquees. 


15593. But what would you suggest should be done 
if your marquee is not complete and you have men to 
look after?’—I would suggest that the marquee should 
not arrive without the bed-pan. 


15594. What would the men do without a marquee 
vor a tent of some sort?’—I contend that the men should 
be sent somewhere else. There is Naauwpoort close 
by, and there is Springfontein on the other side, close 
by. 

15595. That is one of the things you animadvert 
upon, the length of time it takes for really sick men 
to get down to Naauwpoort?—To get down to Cape 
Town. Naauwpoort is only a matter of four hours. 
It is better for men to endure a railway journey 
of four hours than have toy walk 400 yards several 
times a night when suffering from acute enteric. 


15596. Was it not your business to see that the 
men you took down in that convoy had more than one 
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blanket to cover them ?—No. 
blankets. 


15597. Could you not have represented that it was 
a cold night, and that it was not safe for them to go? 
It was 9 o’clock in the morning. We were continually 
sending representations to Colonel Falvey, but we could 
not get the things. 


15598. Did you represent to Colonel Falvey that you 
wanted extra blankets to take your convoys down ?— 
Certainly we did. 

15599. Did you send him a written requisition ?—No. 

15600. Why not’—We spoke to him about it, and 
there it was. 

15601. (Professor Cunningham.) Hiad he blankets to 
give you?---E do not think they had blankets to give 
at that time. 


15602. Whose fault was that?—It may have been his 
fault. But that is the way things have been carried 
on all through this campaign until quite lately. 


The men were given two 


15603. Is Colonel Falvey here now ?—He is invalided 
home—at least, he has gone down to Wynberg. 


15604. When did 
the 10th June. © 


15605. Where had you been before ?—Naauwpoort. 


15606. When did you come up to Naauwpoort?—I 
peer I arrived at Naauwpoort on the 20th or 21st 
April. , 


15607. Do you know where the convoy you com- 
plained of came from?—I think it came from Bloem- 
fontein. I know that strong representations were 


made to the military authorities for sending men ‘ 


down in that state. 


15608. Do you remember the date when that convoy — | 


came in?—It arrived on the 10th June—the day J 
arrived. 


15609. Of course, you know at that time there was 
a very great deal of pressure at Bloemfontein, and that 
they had to empty the hospitals to make room for the 
more acute cases?—Yes; but they could have made 
arrangements to send men down during the day if 
they were to be sent down in open trucks. 


15610. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you would 
like to tell us?—I know about other things, but I 
have not the particulars with me, and I do not like 
making a statement without having them at my side. 
There is one question I should like to mention with 
regard to shifting patients from hospital to hospital. 
I have not got the particulars at present with me, 
as they are in Captain Morison’s possession. I should 
not like to touch upon them, not having them by my 
side. I do not think it is right to make a statement 
unless one has full particulars which can be depended 
upon. 


15611. Can you tell us anything with regard to 
Captain Morison’s charge with reference to the mis- 
appropriation of the gifts supplied to the sick and 
wounded from the Red Cross and other charitable 
societies?—As far as I am concerned, it is merely 
hearsay. I have in my possession a packet of papers 
belonging to Captain Morison referring to that matter, 
copies of which were referred to the military authorities. 


15612. Have you anything to say with regard to the 


you join the hospital here?—On 


medical service of the Army? —I have not had much _ 


experience of them. Men differ. 
present S..M.O. is a man that will never take “No” 
for an answer. 


15615. Have you anything to say with regard to 
this? Captain Morison says, ‘‘The Tommies shrink — 
from me because they see the R.A.M.C. badge on my 
shoulder, until they know I am what is called an 
pay Na civilian” ?—JI cannot say anything about 
that. 


15614. (Professor Cunningham.) Hag that been your 
experience ?—T have very seldom been among the men 
in the presence of superior officers, barring on their 
rounds once or twice a week, when the major or the 
colonel would come round with me. Of course, the 
men would be more deferential to them than to me. £ 
may say th7t I am fairly free with my patients. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


For instance, our 


When he wants a thing he will get it. _ 


a 


——~—»s 
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The following letter was read by the Secretary :— 


To the President of the Royal Hospital Commission 
“for South Africa. 
Sir, 

I beg to state that I arrived for duty at this 
hospital on June 18th, 1900, some weeks after its 
foundation. J have read the written statement of Civil- 
- Surgeon Jones, who has been my colleague here from 
the time I arrived, and I can corroborate from my own 
personal observation what he says regarding :— 


(a) The housing of patients in the marquees. 


ae 
OO 
~I 


(b) The absence of bed-pans and night-stools. 


(c) The method of transporting patients from up- 
country. 


I should also like to emphasize the great change for 


the better which has taken place since th dve 
Major Moffet as S.M.O. pa 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) L. Kirxpy-Tuomas, Civil Surgeon. 


Stationary Hospital, Norval’s Pont, 28-9-00. 


eens erseyeersr 


Major G. E. Morresr, R.A.M.C., called; and Examined. 


15615. (Chairman.) I believe you wish to make a 
statement regarding the Stationary Hospital here; 
. perhaps you will do so?—Mr. Burdett-Coutts having 
mentioned Orange River as one of the places 
where, in the early days of the campaign, the 
medical arrangements were very bad, I wish to state 
that I was stationed there with the regiment I was then 
attached to—the Seaforth Highlanders—in November, 
1899. I was then unconnected with any field or other 

_ hospital, and from what I saw the medical arrange- 
ments, tar from being bad, were as good as they could 
possibly be. There were, if I recollect rightly, three 
field hospitals located there at the time. <A large 
number of wounded were constantly arriving from 
' the front—after the battles of Belmont and Graspan 
—and were most carefully attended to in every way. 
There were a large number of medical officers there 

- at that time; the patients were comfortably located 
in marquees and bell-tents near the railway station, 
and the Surgeon-General of the field force himself not 
- only superintended the arrangements, but even at- 
tended to several of the cases. Mr. Makins, one of 
the consulting surgeons, was also there at that ime, 
. and several successful operations (abdominal and others) 
were performed. Of course there were no beds—this 

. being a field hospital—but the patients appeared very 
- comfortable, lying in blankets over waterproof sheets 
in marquees which were floored with clean hay. There 
~ was a very large number of cases, almost all surgical, and 
mostly severe in character, and owing to the constant 
influx from the front the medical officers and orderlies 
were kept very busy, often working late into the night, 
and getting up again very early in the morning—as 
early as 4 o'clock. I did not see a single man who 
was neglected in any way—that was during the time 
I was stationed there with my regiment—in fact, every 
case appeared to be attended to almost as soon as 
he arrived. There was no stinting of medical comforts, 
. and the dressings and medicines were more than suffi- 
» cient to meet all requirements. The wounded were 
- brought down from the front in most comfortably- 
appointed and luxurious ambulance trains, and sent 
from Orange River to the base in the same trains. 

~ Considering that the campaign had only just begun, 
I think everything possible was done for the patients 
from the surgical and medical point of view. I then 
- marched with my regiment up so far as Modder River 
and returned on the 10th December, having been re- 
called by the Surgeon-General for work in a field 
hospital detached from my regiment. I returned to 
» Orange River on the 10th December, and was placed in 
- charge of a sectional field hospital. At first this was 
equipped for 50 patients only. The next day I received 
orders to expand it to receive 100 patients, and a 
couple of days after to 200. I was able to do this 

» without the slightest difficulty, drawing the equipment 
- from the Ordnance Department. There was an abun- 
- dance of blankets, waterproof sheets, and general ward 
equipment, such as plates, cups, feeders, knives, forks, 
spoons, urinals, bed-pans, etc. This hospital was open 
15 days, during which time 197 patients were received 
into it, mostly surgical cases from Modder River and 
~ Magersfontein. Ten operations were performed, seven 
of which were major operaticns (all successful). Three 
compound fractures of the thigh were successfully 
dealt with and sent to the base. Nota single wound 
became septic, which is a proof that the cleanliness 
of the marquees, and the care exercised, were all that 
could be desired. At this time there were four sectional 
field hospitals at Orange River, all under canvas, two 
“besides my own capable of holding 200 patients, and 
the fourth about 100. There was no lack of clothing, 

« equipment, or medical and surgical appliances at any 
- of these. In the later days, after the establishment 
- of the stationary hospital. there was accommodation for 


400 patients in huts and marquees. All these were 
well equipped in every way, beds with spring mat 
tresses, etc., etc. Professor Cheyne has already borne 
witness to the conditions of this hospital as he found 
it during a surprise visit late one night, and the photos, 
taken from. my report long before there was any word 
of a Commission, which I now show you, will give you 
a general idea of the wards as they were really 
equipped. There was nothing to be desired as regards 
the treatment of the sick and wounded go far as Orange 
River was concerned during any particular part of the 
campaign. (The Witness here explained the photographs 
to the Commissioners.) E 


15616. (Professor Cunningham.) When were these 
ee caret taken ?—They were taken at various 
‘imes, 


15617. Were they taken about the time you are 
speaking of ?~Yes. 

15618. (Chairman.) Before we were appointed 2— 
Yes; before you were appointed. The only one taken 
after you were appointed was this one, the interior of 
the surgery. I may mention that I had river water 
laid on for sanitary purposes. 


15619. Have you had any experience of this place? 
—I was sent off from Orange River in a hurry round 
here to take over this place from Colonel Falvey. I 
arrived here on the 2nd August; and took it from 
him. : 

15620. How many patients were there here at that 
time ?—There were from 120 to 130 patients in the 
hospital at that time. 


15621. Were they chiefly medical cases ?—Chiefly 
medical cases from the convalescent camp, such as 
relapses of enteric fever and dysentery which had come 
down from the front. 


15622. Since you have been here, have you had any 
dificulty with convoys coming down without warning 
or at inconvenient times ?—None whatever. 


15623. Did you find any nurses?—Yes; there were 
three nursing sisters; but I did not think their ser- 
vices were being utilised as they might have been. For 
instance, each nurse was doing duty every third day, 
instead of all being on duty simultaneously in the 
various wards. 


15624. We have just heard that on July 11th 
there were no nursing sisters?—I cannot speak as to 
that; that was before I came. 


15625. Then I am afraid you cannot give us any 
information with regard to other points ?—Not before 
the 2nd August. Of course, on arrival I took what 
steps I could to immediately rectify matters. 


15626. Then you did find matters required rectifica- 
tion ?—Yes; from my point of view. JI mean more 
from the point of view of organisation. 


15627. (Professor Cunningham.) Can you give us a 
description of the hospital as you found it?~The mar- 
yuees were as you see them now, with the exception 
that there were no bath tents. The baths had not 
arrived which had been requisitioned for, but they 
did arrive two or three days after I came. Of course, 
I then immediately had the bell-tents fixed up and the 
baths pat into them. 


15628. (Chairman.) Did you find a sufficiency of 
ordnance stores ; did you find blankets were wanted ?— 
T do not think blankets were wanted. The ordnance 
stores wera coming in and the beds were coming In. 
There were some beds already, but more were coming 
in, I brought up a certain number of beds from 
Orange River. 


Dr. J. Tones. 


29 Sept. 1900. 
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15629. We have been informed that up till June 
there were only 30 beds ?—There were certainly a very 
small number of spring beds; there were trestle beds ; 


29 Sept. 1900, patients were lying on trestle beds. Beds were coming 





Rev. M. F. 
Crewdson. 





up from Naauwpoort which had been requisitioned. 
Shortly after I arrived 100 beds came up. 


15630. With regard to the latrines, did you find that 
they were unfortunately placed, and had you to alter 
their position ?—I did alter the position of the latrines. 
I did not remove them very far from where they were. 


15631. We were told that the latrines were 400 yards 
from the tents?—The latrines were not that distance 
from the tents when I saw them. They were a tin 
erection when I came here. They were very much 
closer than that when I came; they had seats and 
buckets. 


15632. The last witness did not tell us that the 
latrines were altered ?—I found the tin arrangement 
there when I came, with buckets and seats. The only 
reason I altered it from its old site was that on a very 
stormy night it was blown down, and while I was 
having a new one erected, I thought I would put it 
in a more convenient situation. 


15633. Then you think that when you took charge of 
the camp the latrine was not 400 yards away from the 
dysentery tents ?—No; it was not 400 yards away from 
the dysentery tents. 


15634. Perhaps you will show us the respective sites 
when we go round the hospital ?—Certainly. 





SOUTH AFRICAN 


HOSPITALS : 


15635. (Professor Cunningham.) I do not think you: 
have answered my question fully. I asked you to» 
give in a general way the defects which you noticed in. 
the hospital when you came. You have mentioned 
baths. Will you proceed ?’—The patients were lying, 
as I have said, upon these trestle beds instead of 
ordinary spring beds, which might have been obtained, 
and which did arrive, as I saw, a short time after I 
myself came. I travelled up with one of the medical 
officers doing duty here, returning from Cape Town, 
having taken a sick convoy there. He gave me an: 
idea of things. On arrival here, before I left the sta- 
tion, I telegraphed to Orange River to my late ser-. 
geant-major, to send up all the spring beds he had 
available. They arrived in a couple of days, either 
the next day or the day after. I understood, however, 
that they had been requisitioned for by Colonel Falvey,. 
but that he could not get them. 


15636. Did you notice any sanitary defects in the- 
hospital ?—I cannot say that I noticed anything very 
particular. I noticed a pit on one side of the camp, 
which should not have been there; it should have been- 
further away on the other side, where all the other 
pits were. I immediately closed it up, and had a 
new pit dug on the site of the old pits. That, of* 
course, was an essential thing in a standing camp. 


15637. Were there any other defects which you have: 
observed ?—No; I do not think so. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Reverend M. F. Crewnpson, called; and Examined. 


15638. (Chairman.) I believe you are a Wesleyan 
minister, and Acting-Chaplain here ?—Yes ; I came from 
De Aar to here. I am Acting-Chaplain here, and 
was so at De Aar and Naauwpoort. I was at Arundel, 
Rensberg, and Norval’s Pont, and I have been con- 
stantly running about amongst these places since the 
10th January last. 


15639. Perhaps you will kindly tell us your impres- 
sion of the hospital arrangements in the districts you 
have mentioned ?—I will begin with De Aar. From 
the 10th January onward I have constantly visited the 
stationary hospital at De Aar, goingin in the afternoons, 
taking just such impressions as cametome. Ihave been 
struck with the fact that the arrangements were very 
satisfactory. To speak frankly, particularly during 
the time that the railway was so blocked, I have won- 
dered that so good a provision for the men had been 
possible. It is, however, only fair, perhaps, to qualify 
that by saying that I did hear complaints from the 
men, some of which I put down to the soldiers’ well- 
known proclivity for grumbling, but which I felt could 
not be accounted for in that way. 


15640. I should like to know the nature of the com- 
plaints +The more serious complaints, which I had no 
opportunity of verifying personally, were often with 
regard to the conduct of the night orderlies. I have 
been assured by workers in connection with soldiers’ 
homes, who were civilians, that while they were treated 
well in hospital the orderlies frequently slept, and 
were guilty of taking butter which had been given to the 
patients, stealing it, or appropriating it to their own 
use; that they took the drink supplied for patients, 
and that sometimes they were even drunk. That 
testimony has been given to me by a man at present 
in Norval’s Pont. 


15641. In the hospital there ?—No; he is out of the 
hospital now, but he is on duty. He does-not, how- 
ever, allow me to mention his name. I wish he would 
allow me to do so, as he is a very intelligent non- 
commissioned officer, and a very reliable man. 


15642. Do you know what orderlies were complained 
of? Were they R.A.M.C. orderlies, St. John’s Am- 
bulance orderlies, or regimental orderlies, or what ?— 
I am bound to say that generally they were R.A.M.C. 
orderlies of whom the men complained. TI have heard 
nothing but good of the St. John’s Ambulance men; 
indeed, I have heard much good of them. I do not 
think I have ever come in contact with any orderlies 
except the R.A.M.C. men and the St. John’s Ambu- 
lance men, except the orderlies in this hospital. One 
painful incident came under my own observation at 
De Aar. It was that of a poor fellow who had been 
terribly wasted with months of enteric fever; he was 
a mere skeleton. He used to whine in a very piteous 
kind of way, and one day an orderly took up the whine 


and mocked him. It struck me as being a somewhat. 
heartless thing to do, and I spoke to the man about. 
it. That was the only one thing that I personally have. 
seen; the others were things I had heard from the. 
patients themselves. As to Naauwpoort, again, I 
think the general arrangements of No. 6 Hospital were 
distinctly good. I was very frequently there during 
the time of the great enteric epidemic; in fact, I de- 
voted myself to that place almost exclusively during | 
that time. The misappropriation of comforts by the 
orderlies of the hospital has been referred to—that the. 
patients did not get the comforts which were sent to. 
them by the public, owing to what I may call the- 
military punctiliousness of the P.M.O. who had charge - 
of that No. 6 General Hospital. 


15643. I do not quite follow you. I should like to. 
know a little more about this ?—I will give you a concrete. 
case which will illustrate what I mean. A case of books.. 
was sent by kindly folk for the use of the conyalescents. 
in the hospital, but the P.M.O. of No. 6 General Hos-. 
pital left upon me a very distinct impression that he was. 
a very punctilious military man. Nothing was to be- 
given to the patients in this hospital except by the doc- 
tors and orderlies—a good rule, I suppose, for enteric. 
patients, but it was carried so far that those books when 
they came were consigned ito a store room, and did not 
get out for a considerable number of weeks. Of course, — 
a doctor does not often order books. ‘There was another ~ 
distressing little incident which I think might have been 
avoided by the absence of that regimental spirit. All 
through I have felt that regimental spirit to be a painful 
taint in the R.A.M.C. doctors. It inflicts a good deal 
of misery upon the ordinary patient. I will give you a 
little illustration. One day I went to a man whom I 
had known in Johannesberg. I have been a civilian 
minister in Johannesberg for four years, and this man 
was well known to me as a member of one of my congre- 
gations. I said: “How are you to-day, Hattam ?’’—he - 
was sitting reading a newspaper, and seemed very com- 
fortable. When I asked him the question I noticed 
tears come into his eyes, and he had great difficulty in 
answering me. He told me that he was much worried 
about not having received letters from his wife and chil- 
dren in Kimberley. He said: “ Would you mind trying ~ 
to find out how they are? The last letter I received 
I heard that my child had enteric fever and that my 
wife was sick, and I am afraid she may be going in for 
it.” I wired, but got no answer. Two or three days 
passed, and I went to see the man. He said: “ Would” 
you mind enquiring at the post office if there are any 
letters for me?” TI did so. I was told by an orderly 
at the post office that there were four letters for this~ 
man Hattam. He had told me that he was taking the 
letters to Hattam that moming thinking that he was 
strong and well, but the P.M.O. met him and told him - 
that if he found him delivering letters to patients again » 
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-he would punish him, and that therefore he had had to 
take the letters back again. I asked if the letters might 
be given to me, but the orderly refused to do so. He 
said he would ask the doctor in the morning if this man 
-Hattam might have the letters. He got the letters, and 
they comforted him, as they conveyed the intelligence 
that his wife and children were alive. I cannot help 
feeling that there are rules, very good in themselves, 
but which are carried out in such a way as to inflict, 
I do not say intentional misery, but, at the same time, 
a poe deal of unnecessary misery upon men who are 
_ sick. 

15644. Who was the P.M.O. ?—Lieutenant-Colonel 
Somerville-Large. 


15645. Do you not think that if this Private Hattam 
had asked one of the medical officers he would have had 
no difficulty in obtaining his letters?—He might. I 
could not say whether he would have done so. The men 
themselves are sometimes a little stupid in their con- 

duct with regard to these things. I am, however, bound 

to say that Colonel Large made upon me, and I think 
»upon everybody, the very clear impression that he was an 
exceedingly accurate, painstaking, Queen’s Regulations 
sort of officer. 

15646. The hospital is in very beautiful order, is it 

not ?—I have said already that the hospital was. satisfac- 
tory: But owing to the regimental spirit, if I may call 
“it so, the men are not treated with sympathy as if they 
‘were patients, but as if they were units. That is the 
impression clearly made upon me. In connection with 
that I should lke to say that the constant impression 
made upcn my mind during the last nine months, since 
I have been going in and out of this hospital, is that 
- the men dread and dislike the R.A.M.C. medical officers. 
-I am bound to say that there is universal testimony in 
that direction. The men immensely prefer the civilian 
surgeon. JI can only account for it from the fact that 
-many of the men are Reserve men. They have been in 
ordinary life, and they feel the difference when they 
-come on to a campaign like this where the regimental 
spirit is present as it is) present, at least, as far as I 
have had the opportunity of observing. 

15647. (Professor Cunningham.) I presume you recog- 
nise the fact that it is necessary to maintain a certain 

-amount of discipline in these hospitals ?—Yes. 


15648. And you also recognise that a very large num- 
‘ber of the patients are really not very ill and_are able to 
go about ?—Yes, I recognise that. Sometimes the men 
are unreasonable, and make the most of their sickness. 
‘I believe there are some who malinger, but, at the same 
time, my judgment is clear that there is unnecessary 
- punctilio. 

15649. But you consider that discipline should be 
maintained, do you not?~Yes; but I am a minister, 
_and do not look upon discipline in that sense. Perhaps 
I have not very much experience, but I do think that a 
more sympathetic spirit would relieve a great deal of the 
unhappiness that does exist in hospital. There have 
been exceptions, I believe, in ithe conduct of the 
_R.A.M.C. principal medical officers. I have never 
heard anything but what was gracious and kind about 
Major Marsh, for instance; at De Aar; and I have never 
heard anything but what was gracious and kind about 
Major Moffet who is here now. 


15650. You think they are exceptions?—I am bound 
to say I think they are exceptions. The general testi- 
mony I get (the men give it to us without our seeking) 
is that they dread and dislike the ordinary R.A.M.C. 

- doctor. 


15651. (Chairman.) The ordinary R.A.M.C. doctor, 
perhaps, keeps them up ito the mark, and is more apt 
to detect malingering than the civilian doctor ?—In the 

- case of some R.A.M.C. doctors I have really been struck 

with this fact—that they begin with the assumption 
that a man is a scoundrel and is a malingerer. From the 

- accounts I have had given me of the R.A.M.C. officers, 

~I am led to believe that they think nine out of every ten 
are scoundrels. I do not think that is the case. 

15652. (Professor Cunningham.) It is important that 
we should get the evidence of the non-commissioned 

officer you have referred to. Do you think you could 

persuade him to come and give evidence? It is not 
necessary that his name should appear?—I wish he 
would come, but I am afraid he will not do so. I have 
asked him and pleaded with him to come and say what 
he has told me. 


15653. Perhaps he would come if you represented to 
“him that his name would not appear ?—He is a corporal, 
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and he is afraid to come. He said so distinctly. He 
said: “I want promotion; it will not pay me to give 
evidence before the Commission, but I could say a great 
deal.” I asked him to consult his officer with regard to 
his giving evidence before the Commission, but he said : 
“I know when the time for promotion comes I shall not 
get promoted. My officer will not say it was because 
I gave evidence before the Commission, but it will be 
because I did so; and it will not pay me.” 

15654. But his name need not appear ?—I will see him 
as soon as I leave here, and ask him if he will come. 
I wish he would come, because he is an intelligent man. 
He is a truthful and good fellow, and holds a responsible 
position here. 

15655. I believe you were going to say something 
about the Arundel and Rensberg field hospital ?—Yes. 
Owing to the conditions of actual warfare at Arundel 
and Rensberg there was very slender provision indeed 
made for the men. There were bell-tents. 


15656. (Chairman.) Were they attached to the: hos- 
pital ?—Yes. The men were lying on the ground, but 
I thought that was possibly unavoidable. 

15657. Perhaps you are aware that a field hospital 
has to move at an hour’s notice sometimes ?—Yes. The 
worst impression I had of R.A.M.C. principal medical 
officers, I am bound to say, was given to me by the con- 
duct of the R.A.M.C. principal medical officer at the 
Arundel and Rensberg field hospital. 

15658. (Professor Cunningham.) What was his name? 
—His name was Surgeon-Major Hamilton. 

15659. Which brigade ?—I really could not say; but 
he had charge in January and February of the field hos- 
pital at Arundel and Rensberg. He was P.M.O. of that 
hospital. 

15660. Do you know if he went to Bloemfontein ?— 
He went along with General Clement's force through 
Philipolis and Fauresmith. I suppose he eventually 
went to Bloemfontein, but I do not know. His manner 
was brutal: I really think that is the right word to 
use. He was always peremptory, and always apparently 
angry as far as I heard him, and sometimes, I am sorry 
to say, he was blasphemous. He used to swear at the 
men in a way that made my blood run. He made 
altogether a most unfortunate and unfavourable impres- 
sion upon me—most unfavourable. I must say, how- 
ever, that I noticed in that hospital that the men were 
promptly attended to; that within half an hour of their 
being brought from the field their wounds were dressed. 


15661. So that it was merely a matter of manner ?—l 
think it was—a mcst unfortunate manner. 

15662. You say he attended to his duty ?—1I think he 
did. He made the impression upon me that he attended 
to his duty. Then there were the hospitals here. This 
Edinburgh Hospital is by the testimony of every patient, 
and by my own observation, perfect. That is saying a 
great deal. I have never heard so much as a grumble 
from any man in this hospital. The history of the hos- 
pital on the other side of the line, the R.A.M.C. hos- 
pital, must ‘be divided into two periods ; one anterior 
to July, I think. 

15663. (Chairman.) Or ‘August ?—Anterior to the ap- 
pointment of Major Moffet. In mid-July it began con- 
siderably to change. But up to mid-July I think I can. 
best describe the state of affairs negatively. There were 
tents, men lying on the floor; there were tarpaulins 
over the floor, but men were lying about on the floor 
with dysentery, enteric fever, and other diseases. There 
were no ordinary utensils for hospital use, there were no 
nurses, there were very few, if any, R.A.M.C, orderlies 
—they were volunteer orderlies taken out of this large 
convalescent camp. There was apparent discomfort—a 
painful discomfort everywhere. I felt always that we 
had the best and the worst of Norval’s Pont ; on the one 
side of the line we had the best and on the other side 
T felt that we had the worst. I have seen incidents that 
were exceedingly painful in that ‘hospital. There was 
no such thing as a ‘bed-pan. Men suffering from enteric 
fever had to go at least 500 yards to the rear. Following 
that there was a place made nearer to the hospital—per- 
haps 50 yards away. Following that there were bed-pans 
put at the doors of the tents ; and gradually there were 
a few bed-pans. The attendance was very lax. The 
smell of the dysentery and the enteric fever, particularly 
when there were no bed-pans about, was sometimes very 
loathsome indeed. I sometimes asked the medical 
officers how it was, and they told me that they had re 
quisitioned but could not get the necessary supplies— 
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that a hospital had not been expected here, and that 
this was meant to ibe a convalescent camp. I took it 
that the men were expected not to be ill again, but they 
were not accommodating—they did turn ill again, and 
there was no provision to cope with the more serious 
cases, such as dysentery and enteric fever, which did 
break out when the men came down here even conva- 
lescent. One moming I saw a very painful thing. [ 
saw a lot of men lying by the side of the rail here at 
8 o’clock in the morning in early May. It was very cold, 
and there was a hoar frost on the ground. A train had 
been expected to take these enteric patients to Spring- 
fontein, and the order was given for them to be ready 
at 8 o'clock. Accordingly they were taken. Some of 
them had to hobble there. There did not seem to be 
facilities for carrying the men, and there was great diffi- 
culty in getting them there. They were laid down on 
the ground in the hoar frost, with a blanket round them. 
waiting for the train to come. But the train did not 
turn up until a quarter past 10. It seemed to me then 
that it would have ‘been better to let the train wait for 
the men rather than that the men should wait for the 
train. The spirit of punctilio, of which I have spoken, 
is responsible for that. The order was given for the 
men to be there at 8 o’clock, but it was not relaxed, as 
it might have been, when the train was late. That is 
how it occurred to my mind. At any rate, the fact 
remains that the men waited for the train for 25 hours 
lying on the ground on a cold morning, instead of the 
train waiting a little while for them. It is not far from 
the hospital to the railway side, as you can see. 


15664. (Professor Cunningham.) I presume these 
would not be very serious cases ; they were well enough 
to be removed, were they not?—I am afraid not in some 
cases. One man I remember very well struck me as 
being exceedingly ild with enteric fever. The men were 
lying on the side of the railway, and I believe they were 
in the earlier stages of enteric. The feeling was that 
there was no proper provision for them here, and that. 
therefore, they must be taken to some hospital where 
there was ‘better provision for them. They were ‘being 
removed to Springfontein in that belief. 

See: Under the belief that it was for their good 7— 
es. 


15666. (Chairman.) At that time, I believe, this hos- 
pital here was not a stationary hospital, but that it 
was considered as a field hospital. They did not expect 
to have to retain cases here at all. They thought that 
it ought to lhave been evacuated as quickly as possible 
—at any rate, so far as patients were concerned who 


would be likely to ‘be laid up for any iength of time ?—- 
They had to retain them, and they had to do so on. 
account of the serious nature of their illness. My ~ 
point is that sufficient elastic provision should have- 
been made to provide for those cases. Here there were 
2,000 convalescent men, and it is hardly thinkable that 
some of them would not turn out ill. After enteric 
fever, in particular, men have relapses, and they have~ 
debility for months afterwards. Enteric was very rife 
everywhere. It seems to me to be a regimental thing. 
to say that they were not expected to be sick, but it is 
a sensible thing to say that they would be sick, and. 
that provision should have been made for them. Since 
the middle of July better arrangements have been made 
in connection with this hospital. Two surgeons—l 
really do not know whether civil surgeons or R.A.M.v. 
surgeons—came down as I understand, from the front 
from Lord Roberts—or, at any rate, from headquarters 
—to enquire where it would be wise for this Commission 
to come, and where it would ‘be wise for them to take 
evidence. From the date of their coming there was - 
an immediate and marvellous improvement, and the 
hospital at this moment is a well-equipped hospital, 
I should say. here are nurses and an efficient civilian 
and RuwA.M.C. staff, and there is a great deal of kind- 
mess and efficiency in the general management. The ~~ 
hospital now, in my opinion, must be said to be quite - 
satisfactory. I hear no complaints from the men. 
15667. There is a different P.M.O., is there not?— - 
Yes, there is. : i 
15668. (Professor Cunningham.) I believe you attri- 
bute the improvement to the change of the medical 
officer ?—Yes, that has had something to do with it. 
It is, however, only fair to say that Colonel Falvey, 
who was here before, told me that he had requisitioned af] - 
sorts of things for this hospital, but that he could not . 
get them. I may also say that Colonel Falvey had 
the reputation of being a kind-hearted man. If I may 
speak plainly, he had the reputation of being an 1n- - 
efficient man, but I believe he was a kind-hearted man. 


15669. (Chairman.) In your opinion, is the R.A.M.C. 
hospital at the present time properly conducted ?—Yes, 
I think so. 

15670. You have not heard any causes of complaint - 
from the men with regard to anything ?—No legitimate - 
causes of complaint. ‘ 

15671. Do you think they get their letters now?—l 
have not been told by any of them that they have not. 
got their letters. I have had no complaints with regard © 
to that. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Reverend J. Broveu, called; and Examined. " * 


15672. (Chairman.) I believe you are Chaplain to the 
Forces /—Yes. 

15673. What is your district ?—Norval’s Pont. I am 
stationed at Norval’s Pont. I was also instructed to 
exercise supervision over the Springfontein district. 

15674. How long have you been here?—Since the be- 
ginning of June. 


15675. Where were you before that ?—I came out from 
England, and I came straight up here. 

15676. Perhaps you will give us your impressions as 
to what you have seen in your own way —I have sought 
friendly relations, I have enjoyed unofficial conversa- 
tions with numbers of sick and convalescents from most 
of the hospitals in the Orange River Colony and the 
Transvaal. I am advised that what I thus know may 
be of use to the Commission in their efforts to arrive 
at the truth, and it is'my duty to tell it. My ex- 
perience has shown me that the absence of complaints 
from soldiers is no sign that there is no cause. Sol- 
diers do not complain—partly because they are patient 
and uncomplaining. They take what comes as a mat- 
ter of course. They do not, as a rule, know what treat- 


ment they ought and might be receiving ; while yet to - 


the listener who does know something their stories 
may reveal grave matter of complaints. Partly, also, 
when they have a sense of wrong, they dare not com- 
plain. An attempt at questioning awakens suspicion, 
and they are silent. I asked one man why he did not 
complain. His answer was, “Sir, you get nothing by 
compldining. When a soldier/is ill the best thing is 
to be content with what he gets and recover or die, as 
it may chance.” Another man I know is a capable non- 
commissioned officer, and he told the Wesleyan Acting 
Chaplain of the Forces that he could tell something 
oe the hospitals, but that it would not pay him to 
fy $0. 


15677. Is this man here now or not ?—Yes, he is here - 
now. 

15678. We hope to be able to persuade him to come - 
before us ?—I do not think he will do so. I have known - 
him longer than the Wesleyan minister, and I know ~ 
him to be an extremely respectable and capable man. 
I asked him why he would not come here and tell us what - 
he knew, and he replied, “I should not get promotion, 
my officer would not say that giving evidence would be-- 
the reason, but I know it would be so. Perhaps you 
do not know the army very well, sir, but that is how ~ 
things go.” That is evidence of what the man’s feeling ~ 
is. Another, who is what is called a gentleman, told me » 
that in the hospital in which he lay patients spoke to one ~ 
another in the strongest terms of the treatment which 
they met; yet when a P.M.O. came round and asked 
them whether they had anything to complain of they © 
said “No,” and to the question whether there was any- 
thing more they would like they said, “ No, they had all 
that they required”: “Such,” said my informant, “is - 
the soldier’s fear of the non-commissioned officers and ” 
hospital orderlies.” 


15679. Do you know what hospital that was ?—Yes. 
It occurred in the Jewish Ambulance at Johannesberg. 
I understand that there were two small hospitals in 
Johannesberg, one the Jewish Ambulance and one the - 
Jewish School. The Jewish School was a rather larger 
one, and so far as I have heard I believe it was a storeyed — 
lee The other one was called the “Jewish Am- 
bulance.”’ 


15680. (Professor Cunningham.) I believe they were - 
both Boer establishments /—Very likely. . A civilian local 
practitioner was at the head of this Jewish Ambulance. 
There was a corporal and some orderlies. A man, also a 
gentleman, did on two occasions complain to the doctor 
of the orderly consuming his food. The orderly denied ° 
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it; and nothing more was said. When an inspecting 
officer came round, conducted by a doctor, he was not 
brought where this patient was. 


15681. (Chairman.) Do you mean to infer anything from 
that ?—I do not. 


15682. He could have spoken to the Inspecting Officer 
or asked the doctor to do so, could he not?—I presume 
he could. My point is as to the condition of the soldier’s 
mind with regard to it. 


15683. (Professor Cunningham.) I may as well tell you 
that we have had a good deal of experience of pr.vate 
soldiers as witnesses, and we have been able, to some 
extent to form our own opinion upon this matter ?— 
Undoubtedly. I will give you some specimens of the 
grounds of complaint which have become known to me 
through my conversations with the men. First, a patient, 
a gentleman, seldom saw the doctor; he did not come 
every day. Things were left to a corporal and some or- 
derlies. I may tell you that the doctor was a civilian 
local practitioner. The orderlies were of the lowest 
class of men this patient had ever met with, and their 
language was fiithy and blasphemous. When patients 
called for their assistance they would take no notice ex- 
cept to swear at them. 

15684 (Chairman,) Where did this occtir?—In the 
Jewish Ambulance. 

15685. (Professor Cunningham.) Did these men_be- 
long to the R.A.M.C. ?—No, I do not think so. I have 
no intimation as to that. 

15686. (Chairman.) If I may say so, this is not of much 
use to us, as it is merely hearsay evidence, and we shall 
not be able now to make direct enquiries with regard 
to the Jewish Ambulance ?—I would make one remark as 
to hearsay evidence. Witness after witness, so far as 
one can judge from the meagre newspaper reports, has 
been bruught before the Commission to say that he has 
visited a hospital and heard no complaint ; that has been 
recorded and published as evidence. 

15687. That is evidence ?—Surely, equally so is the evi- 
dence of the men [ have referred to. 

15688. The people who have made those statements 
to us have been civilians and chaplains and independent 
people who have visited hospitals, and they have told us 
as a result of their visits to the hospitals that no com- 
plaints were made to them. I do not in the least wish 
to check you, but with regard to these particular instances 
if you could tell us the hospital in which they occurred 
it would be of great assistance to us because we could 
make enquiries ourselves. Unfortunately we shall not be 
able to make enquiries with regard to the Jewish Am- 
bulance now. That is all I mean. Please proceed ?— 
Two men were sick with enteric at Kroonstad in May, in 
the church for three weeks, with only the clothes they 
wore, no bed, no blankets. Some of the more fortunate ones 
had been able to carry their blankets with them. The 
only latrine was 30 yards away. 


15689. I should like to ask about these men who com- 
plained. We have held very minute inspections and 
had a great deal of evidence about Kroonstad. Were those 
_ men bad with enteric ?—They were convalescents here. 


15690. And they probably had mild attacks ?—I cannot 
say as to that. 


15691. That you do not know ?—No. 


15692. We have found very. often that it has been 
those people who have been less sick who have complained 
the most. That is natural, because they are more in a 
condition to notice uncomfortable things. We have both 
seen and heard what the arrangements were at the Church 
at Kroonstad ?—Then you will be able to judge of the 
value of what I say. To continue. At Bethlehem, in 
May, a wounded man saw a doctor once, and then not 
again for three weeks. 


15695. (Professor Cunningham.) What was the 
nature of his wound ?—I do not know; I did not enquire. 


T really have not made any effort to collect any evidence | 


at all about this matter. It ‘has been one outside of me, 
but in my capacity as chaplain these things have come to 
my knowledge. 


15694. T may call your attention to the fact that there 
are wounds of a very trifling description which would not 
require anything except a dressing at the beginning ?— 
That may be so. Then, at Thabanchu. A trooper, a 
gentleman, was in camp a mile and a half from the hos- 
pital.with enteric. He and three others had to ride in 
every day to see the doctor. It was only with difficulty 
and in pain that he could sit his horse. He asked the 
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doctor to send him to Bloemfontein in a Cape cart, 
which the doctor had sent in on a former occasion. 
“No,” said the doctor. The cart had to be hired—the 
man had not the money. 


15695. (Chairman.) Again, you see it is self-evident, 
that if the man could sit upon his horse he was not very 
ill t—After nine days of this he told the doctor it was 
killing him, and he asked him to send him by the trans- 
port wagon which was going to Bloemfontein. Two of 


them were so sent. The other man died shortly after 
arrival. 


15696. Where—because we find so many people who 
died are alive?—The hospital he was received into, I 
think, was the Raadzaal. The case was marked ‘at the 
Raadzaal: enteric.” Another man, a private, was in 
Thabanchu Hospital, a chapel, with rheumatic fever. 
He lay on the floor with his own two blankets and coat. 
The patients swarmed with vermin, and were never 
washed or changed. Conyoys were often coming from 
Bloemfontein, but medicines were not sent for. 


15697. What became of ‘him ?—I 
Bloemfontein eventually. 


15698. At Thabanchu there was only a field hospital. 
The men were obliged to be on the ground with their 
blankets, and if it was clear that the case was going to bea 
serious one he would probably be sent into Bloemfontein, 
would he not /—Yes, perhaps so. Another private was 
in that hospital with eczema. The only food which was. 
good was tlie tea and the coffee. He was put to lie on 
a big straw mattress. He would rather have been on 
the floor. A few minutes after he lay down upon it he 
was covered with vermin. The only medicine he saw 
administered was quinine. Again, at No. 9 General 
Hospital, at Bloemfontein, a private, in June, had 
S.C.F. ; he was in a bell-tent on the ground. 
1,500 patients and 17 orderlies, 


15699. (Professor Cunningham.) Is this information 
obtained first-hand ?—I had this information from the 
individual concerned. He said that for three weeks he 
had no food but condensed milk. All this time arrow- 
root was marked on his diet sheet, but he never got it. 
Another private was in the same hospital in May, suf- 
fering from enteric. There were six in a bell-tent. 
was in this ordinary clothes with two blankets, and he 


d 


suppose he went to 


got nothing but condensed milk. The orderly had 16: 


tents to look after. The doctors did all they could, but 
he said the major was a brute. 
duty when still ill. 
hospital. 


15700. (Chairman.) Have you any other instance 
from No. 9 Hospital ?—Yes; I have another case. I 
may mention, with regard to this evidence, that the 
man is still in the convalescent camp. I have asked 
him, as his story is a long one, whether he would be 
willing, if he were wanted, to see the Commission. 
and he said he would. His name is Private Lewis 
Grant, 107, 1st Volunteer Battalion, Gordon High- 
landers. You will see him for yourselves, and he will 
tell his own story. That is all I have to say as to 
that section—what seemed to me to be the grounds of 
complaint. Now I pass on to my own experiences. 
I believe I am correct in surmising that Lord Justice 
Romer is not here. I addressed a letter to him on 
the 21st September; but I presume it has not come 
into the hands of the Commission. I will read the 
letter, with your permission :—“To the Right Hon. 
Lord Justice Romer, Chairman of the Royal South 
African Hospitals Commission.—About August 2nd, 
two majors of the R.A.M.C. came to Norval’s Pont, 
saying that Lord Roberts had sent them to visit all 
the military hospitals in South Africa, and ascertain 
where there was evidence for the Hospital Commission, 
and then to meet the Commissioners in Cape Town, 
and act as guides to them. To one of those gentlemen, 
named MacMunn, a civil surgeon with a temporary 
commission, I told some of the distressing things that 
had come to my notice here; for example, how during 
May enteric and dysenteric patients had to walk 400 
yards to a latrine; how during June there were first 
no bed-pans, disinfectants, or nurses, although the 
war had passed away north in the middle of March, 
and the railways from Cape Town and Port Elizabeth 
were clear, and the neighbouring civil hospital, the 
Edinburgh, had all it needed ; how so-called convales- 
cents arrived here actually suffering with enteric, and 
were sent on again somewhere else a few days later ; 
and how I had seen them crouching or lying by the 
railway line for hours before a train was due. Men- 
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tion was also made in our conversations of the fact 
that.a Board of Inquiry into hospital officers’ mess 
expenses had sat, as a result of which, while these 
two gentlemen were still here, the Senior Medical 
Officer was suspended ; and also of the fact that letters 
home of a civil surgeon here, commenting severely on 
the treatment of the sick and wounded, had got into a 
local newspaper, and so into the “Times”; yet this 
Dr. MacMunn, giving evidence before your Commission 
in Cape Town, said, ‘There was no cause for complaint 
of any kind at Norval’s Pont (‘ Cape Times’ report, 
22nd August). Your statement published in the 
‘Cape Times’ on August 28th, which arrived here 
August 30th, was to the effect that the Commission 
would visit Norval’s Pont on or after September drd ; 
but it went through, so I was informed, the next morn- 
ing at 11.30 p.m., August 30th, without holding an 
enquiry. A few days later, however, the “ Bloemfen- 
tein Post” published a report ef the evidence given 
there by Major Clark, of the Edinburgh Hospital at 
Norval’s Pont, evidence which conceals the existence 
of a stationary hospital here from May 1st onwards, 
and of a large convalescent camp of men from nearly 
every hospital in the Orange River Colony and the 
Transvaal.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joshua Brough, Clerk in Holy Orders, Chaplain to the 
Forces.” I give this entirely for what it is worth, and 
-imply for this reason. That when I asked some dis- 
interested persons whether they had read this report 
in the ‘Bloemfontein Post,’ and how did it strike 
them, they said it seemed to them it was designed to 
pass over the stationary hospital here. 


15701. Let me tell you this: it shows how easily 
neople, quite honestly, may get a wrong impression. 
We always intended to come here, but we could not do 
so at the time. Sir James Clark was going away, 
and we wanted to get his evidence before he went. He 
therefore came up to Bloemfontein to give us his 
evidence. Will you kindly proceed ?—I remember a 
very large number of convalescents arriving with an 
officer at 1.30 a.m. I have not the date. The water 
was frozen in my tent that night. The men had been 
18 hours in open trucks coming from Bloemfontein. 
During the next five days, 34 enterics and 34 dysen- 
teric patients were admitted to hospital. 

15702. We have already had the date; it was the 
10th June?—Thank you. On more than one occasion 
I have seen enteric patients who had to walk to the 
railway line, 400 yards away. They looked extremely 
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ill. They were not carried; some were helped along 
by the other men. They had to climb up from the 
ground into the carriages; some were pushed up by 
the other men. [ have more than once seen men lying 
by the railway line for a considerable time. On one 
oceasion I passed them so lying at 11.30, and I passed 
them again at 3.30. 


15703. Were those men going away, or were they men 
who had arrived ?—They were going away. I think 
they were enteric patients. 


15704. (Professor Cunningham.) I suppose there was 
some defect in the railway arrangements ?—I do not 
know. I would respectfully suggest to the Commis- 
sion that they should find out what men were sent 
from here as enteric patients, and what was the end 
of them. Of course, I have no access to hospital 
hooks, or anything of that sort. On one occasion I 
heard a medical officer say to his N.C.O. that the sick 
parades were too large. He then passed along the 
lines, and sent men—about every other man—without 
examination to a corporal, who took their names, and 
they were put on fatigue. 


15705. What medical officer was that ?—I am an 
officer in the Army, and I am perfectly willing to say 
all I know, if you think it right for me to say it. 


15706. That is all the more reason why you should 
give his name?—His name is Lieutenant-Colonel 
Falvey, R.A.M.C. 


15707. (Chairman.) Do you know on what day that 
occurred ?—No; I do nat. : 


15708. It would be in May or June, I suppose ?— 
Probably in May. At the time when Dr. MacMunn 
said there was no cause of complaint at any time, 
about 100 out of about 120 sick men were lying on 
trestle beds, straw palliasses of the shape and width 
of a coffin, about 5ft. 4in. in length, while eight mar- 
quees with some six or more beds in each stood as a so- 
called enteric hospital, with fewer than eight patients 
in them. 


15709. Do you mean in the whole of the eight mar- 
quees, or in each marquee ?—In the whole eight mar- 
quees. 


15710. Have you anything further to tell us ?—That 
is all I have to say. 


(he witness withdrew.) 


Nursing Sister H. J. Brown, called; and Examined. 


15711. (Chairman.) I believe you wish to give 
evidence before the Commission?—Yes. I served on 
a transport taking home 204 sick and wounded, leaving 
Cape Town on December dlst, 1899. The men were 
all well cared for, and everything that could possibly 
be done was arranged for their comfort. From 
March 1st, 1900, to August 9th I was working at Orange 
River Hospital, and the arrangements which were made 
there for the comfort and convenience of the patients 
were astonishing, as until recently the difficulties of 
transport were so great. Warm and suitable clothing 
was always readily supplied. The convoys of sick 
and wounded were sent down to the base with every 
comfort, and even luxuriously. The civil surgeons 
did everything in their power with the utmost skill 
and attention, but the discipline and working of a 
camp upon which hinges the comfort and happiness 
of every individual patient, depends always upon the 
R.A.M.C officers, who are trained and competent over 
and above their medical knowledge, to undertake the 
management of a large body of men. At Orange River 
the R.A.M.C. officers were working early and late 
with this object, and the result was order and comfort 
in the entire working of the hospital. Since August 
9th I have been working at Norval’s Pont Hospital, 
and here, being, fortunately, under the same com- 
manding officer as at Orange River, Major Moffet, 
R.A.M.C., order prevails. “Red tape” under his con- 
trol is merely a recognised system which simplifies 
the supply at once of every necessity and comfort for 
the patients. I must apologise for trespassing so far 
‘pon your attention, but the attacks which have been 
made upon the R.A.M.C. have’been so unjust and un- 
creteful, when they have worked so hard and done so 
mach, that it makes me very anxious to add my state- 


(The witness withdrew.) 


- afraid to speak to the surgeons, 


I have a very great number of 
who were at Orange River Hos- 
pital, and they one and all write with gratitude of 
the happy time they spent there while they were ill. 
The complaints which have been raised seem to me to 
have emanated chiefly from those people who have 


ment to the contrary. 
letters from patients 


brought forward all the unavoidable inconveniences in | 
the campaign, and who, either through incompetence | 


or disinclination, have themselves done the very least 
in helping to put things straight. 


15712. Are you an Army Nursing Sister?—No; I 
am a civil nursing sister. 


15713. Where do you come from?—I was trained 
first at Great Ormond Street, and then at a hospital at 
Nottingham. 


ate Now you are under military discipline +— 
es. 

15715. Do you think that the patients are afraid 
of complaining to either the civil surgeon or to the 
R.A.M.C. surgeon with regard to anything that they 
want?—No; I really do not think so. If they were 
they would still 
speak to the Sisters about it. 


15716. We know sometimes that men are shy of 


. Speaking ; do you think that at Norval’s Pont—I mean 


in the R.A.M.C. Hospital—the men are afraid of 
speaking out to their officers if they want anything ?— 
No, I do not think so. 


15717. Have you any experiences of. the convalescent 
camp?—No, only of the military stationary hospital 
at Norval’s Pont. 


ee ee 
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Nursing Sister Frora A. Fraser, called; and Examined. 


15718. (Chairman.) I believe you have served at the 
Orange River Hospital ?—Yes, I served at the Orange 
River Hospital from April 1st to August 9th, 


15719. What hospital did you originally come from? 
—i came from Gray’s Hospital, at King William’s 


Tewn. It is a Government Colonial hospital. 


15720. I believe you have heard what Nursing Sister 
Brown has said?—Yes. I endorse every word of what 
she has said, and I wish her statement to be considered 
as my evidence also. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Major J. Hanwern, called; and Examined. 


15721. (Chairman.) I believe you are in the Royal 
Artillery 7—Yes. 


15722, I believe you wish to give evidence before the 


Commission 7—Yes. I thought perhaps as I was on the 
spot, and you were here, I would be rather a good 
subject for you to ask questions of. I have been out 
here since November, and I have had the misfortune 
to have dysentery three times. I have seen the inside 
of hospitals in Natal, Cape Town, and here. 

15723. Perhaps you will kindly give us your ex- 
perience since you were first taken ill 7—I was first taken 
ill just before the relief of Ladysmith. I was with 
the relieving force. 


15724. When was that?—That would be about the 
end of February. 


15725. Where were you taken ill?—At Colenso and 
Chieveley, but I did not collapse until after the relief. 
I was pretty bad. I am lost in astonishment at how 
much the military authorities have been able to do at 
the front. On that occasion we were in touch with the 
enemy, and I was taken into hospital for two or three 
days. I had eggs, and castor oil, and milk, and things 
like that—under fire, and I had a bed, too. That 
rather astonished me. 


15726. Were you taken into Ladysmith ?—No. 
promoted, and got my battery round this side. I got 
better. I then went down to Cape Town, and col- 
lapsed badly there. 


15727. Where did you go to?—I went to Wynberg. 


15728. Were you well looked after there ?—Yes. 
Considering that we were supposed to be on active 
service, I was astonished at so much being able to be 
done. 


I was 


15729. I suppose you are in the officers’ quarters? 
—Yes. 


15730. Then T do not suppose that you have :nuch 
to complain of ?—No. I think it is very unfair that the 
Government and medical authorities should have been 


criticised as adversely as they have been in this cam- 
paign. Personally, I think they have done more in 
this campaign than has ever been done in the history 
of war. 

15751. Will you tell us your further experiences after 
you were well enough to leave Wynberg?—TI joined my 
battery near Bloemfontein, during the time there was 
a fearful amount of enteric fever on. I came up a bit 
too soon, and I was in hospital there again for a little 
while—the Langman Hospital. That was very soon 
after the entry into Bloemfontein. At Langman Hos. 
pital I had the best of everything. Some folks have 
expressed surprise at the want of things at Bloem- 
fontein just after our entry; but had this line been 
broken, by the enemy, as most enemies would have 
done, and kept it broken, the beds and medical com- 
a would have been considerably longer in getting 
there. 


15732. And the food too?—Yes, of course, the food too. 
I think it was a piece of great luck that this line from 
Norval’s Pont to Bloemfontein was not cut several 
times. 

15733. Were you taken ill again after you left Bloem- 
fontein?—Since April I have been with my battery. 
but IT have now had another relapse. It is, however. 
nothing like so bad as my other illness. 


15734. Where are you now?—I am here now, but I 
hope to get away on Sunday or Monday. I have been 
round chasing Mr. De Wet, and I have done 1,900 
miles in about three months, and I suppose my inside 
would not stand the bully beef and biscuit any longer. 


15735. I suppose you have been well looked after 
here ?—Yes. I have had every luxury. 


15736. According to your experiences, which have 
been considerable, you have everywhere met with 
better treatment than you thought was possible in 
war, have you not?—That is so. I think the adverse 
criticisms have been made by people who expected 
everything out here to be the same as in a Londen 
Hospital. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Driver T. BaGent, called; and HKxamined. 


15737. (Chairman.) What regiment are you in?— 
Royal Field Artillery. 


15768. I believe you have been in hosrital at Win- 
berg ?—Yes. 


15739. You do not think you were quite rightly 
treated there, do you?—No, I do not. I went into 
hospital at Winberg on the 7th July, very bad with 
enteric fever. I was placed in what they call the Town 
Hall Hospital, amongst some Boer prisoners; I had 
Boer prisoners on one side of me, and natives on the 
other side—IKiaffirs. While I was in there I received 
very bad treatment. I used to obtain a very small 
quantity of milk the first thing in the morning. The 
doctor used to come round now and again, and J never 
got anything more until late at night. My bed was 
in a very filthy condition ; it was eaten up with vermin. 

15740. Were you on a mattress or on a bed?—I was 
on a mattress. _ 

15741. Was it a straw mattress ?—I could not exactly 
say. 

15742. But were you not covered with vermin your- 
self; most of the men get full of vermin?—I was 
thoroughly clean before I went into hospital. I had 
new clothes, and everything given to me before I went 
in. 

15743. Do you say that you only got this little milk 
in the morning; was it fresh or condensed milk ?—It 
was coudensed milk. The doctor used to come round, 
and if I spoke or asked him any question he simply 
turned round and abused me in the frightfullest manner 
that ever « man could do. 
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15744. Who was the doctor ?—Major Hamilton. 
used to swear at me, and call me everything. 


15745. You were not pleased with the doctor who 
looked after you; how did the orderlies look after you? 
—They were most unsatisfactory men. They were 
stretcher bearers from the regiment, and the greater 
part of them were unqualified men without certificates. 


15746. That does not follow they would not !ook 
after you well?—If you asked for a drink of water they 
would walk away, or if you asked for a bed-pan. I 
had dysentery and I was kept some considerable time 
after I had asked for a bed-pan, which caused me to 
be in very bad pain. 

15747. How long were you in the hospital at Win- 
berg ?—I was lying in bed for seven weeks. 

15748. Did you not get any food in the middle of 
the day ?—I got nothing in the middle of the day. 

15749. You only got milk in the morning and milk 
again in the evening ?—Yes. 

15750. Do you think the orderlies took any food 
which you ovght to have had?—No, I do not think so. 
There was nothing prescribed for me. The doctor used 
to come and look at me—my temperature was at 105— 
with both his hands in his pockets and his helmet 
stuck at the side of his head and tell me that my 
temperature was 105. He would then walk away and 
say, “He is doing all right.” He never stopped to 
ask me any questions. 


15751. Did Major Hamilton attend to you himseif 


or did someone else attend you ?—There was only Major 
Hamilton and. Dr. Wade. 


He 
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15752. Was Dr. Wade equally off-hand?—He was 
very good on the whole. He came to me after I was 
removed from the Town Hall Hospital, and he attended 
to me privately, unbeknown to Dr. Hamilton. Other. 
wise, no doubt, I should never have been here. 


15753. Were there many of our men in the Town 
Hall?—I think there were 14 or 15 soldiers in the 
Town Hall. There were five Boer prisoners who were 
brought in, and several natives. While I was there 
there was a man, one of the Imperial Yeomanry, lying 
in bed with swollen testicles. 'Che doctor came round 
and asked what was the matter with him. He told 
him, and the doctor used some of the most filthy 
expressions a gentleman could use in front of the whole 
ward. I should like to mention another thing I 
went into hespital with a capital kit for a man serving 
in the field. When I was marked “Out of Bed” I 
asked for my clothes, but when they went to find them 
there were none to be found; everything was stolen. 
They ransacked my haversack and took my letters. 
When I made a complaint to Major Hamilton, he sim- 
»ly turned round and abused me, and asked who the 
Hell I was that I could not look after my own kit. 
My kit, I should tell you, was taken away from me 
when I went into hospital, and supposed to be placed 
under safe guard. 
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15754, Did they give you a new kit?—No. I asked 
Major Hamilton to send me to the rest camp, as 1 
wished to joint my regiment. I made a general com- 
plaint, and he forwarded me down here. ‘he day I 
left I had no boots or hat. I had a jacket and a pair 
of trousers. I was marked straight “Out of Bed.’ I 
had no underlinen, simply an old ragged shirt and a 
pair of socks which I had to borrow from another man, 
as I had done the jacket. When I came away I had 
neither coat, hat, nor boots. 


15755. Have you been all right since you have been 
here ?-—Yes; I have been treated better here than I 
could have been treated in my own home. I have 
been looked after by the doctors and the Sisters and 
the orderlies with the greatest care. I do not think 
things could have been carried out in a more satis- 
factory manner than they have been here. [I have 
been ordered now to proceed to Cape Town, and I have 
been provided with everything necessary as regards 
clothing, boots, and helmet. ; 


15756. Is there anything else you would like to tell 
us?+—No; unless you would like to hear the expres- 
sion the doctor used to that man; he used it in the 
presence of the Sister. It was in front of the whole 


ward, and the Sister simply turned round and started — 


to. ery. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Joun Burns, called; and Examined. 


15757. (Chairman.) I believe you are an _ orderly 
here in this hospital ?—Yes. 


15758. And you were in the Field Hospital before 
this camp came up here ?—Yes; at Norval’s Pont, near 
the bridge. I do not know the number of the hospital. 


15759. Was Major Hamilton the Senior Medical 
Officer 7—Yes. 


15760. You thought he did not treat you quite 
rightly, I believe ?—That is so. The whole thing was 
anything but right. I was in for a week, and I had 
not my face washed or cleaned the whole time I was 
there. There was an insufficiency of bed-pans and 
things of that kind. The orderlies were very negligent 
in bringing anything which was asked for, unless 
money was given them. TI had dysentery, and I had 
to be out a couple of dozen times a night, and had to 
crawl along on my hands and knees a length of three 
or four tents before I could get a bed-pan. 

15761. Do you think Major Hamilton had a sufficient 
number of orderlies under him ?—As far as I could see, 
there were plenty of them; they were always knock- 
ing about; they were a very low class of men. 

157614. Were they R.A.M.C. men?—I think they 
were R.A.M.C. men—regulars. 


15762. Not volunteers?—I do not think so. 


15765. Or regimental men?—No; I think they be- 
long to the R.A.M.C. 


15764. Did Major Hamilton attend to you?~He 
attended to me as well as could be expected, although, 
contrasting it with the attention I got here, it was 
nothing. 

15765. Did he pay attention to you, and try and find 
out what was the matter, and order you treatment 2— 
Ali I got was the diarrhoea mixture, made up chloro- 


are and milk; bat beyond that there was nothing 
one. 


15766. Did he see you every day ?—He saw me every 
day. He simply looked at me. . There was no such 


thing as taking my temperature, or anything of that 
kind. JI think I was suffering from malarial fever at 
the same time. 


15767. (Professor Cunningham.) Was he otherwise 
kind to you ?—He was inclined to swear a bit. Being 
a civilian, I did not care very much for his swearing. 


15768. He used bad language, did he?~Yes; very 
bad; in fact, he swore at the other officers. One of 
the officers who had ordered ipecac to one of the 
patients he called by a rather ugly name, I thought. 


15769. (Chairman.) When you were here, was there 
any nursing sister in charge ?—No. 


15770. It was before the nursing sisters came up ?— 
Yes. 


15771. Did you get your food properly ?—I got milk 
in my canteen, but the canteen was never washed the 
whole time. There was a big film of sand round about 
it. I asked that it might be washed two or three 
times, but it was never done. 


15772. You say that if you gave money to the order- 
hes they would do things for you ?—Yes ; I tested that 
once. 
until I produced 6d., and then I got it. As a matter 
of fact, our one man, Dr. Boyd, used to buy soda- 
water down at the station, and bring it over with him. 
I may also mention that my kit was lying beside me, 
and when I came to myself I found a number of 
articles had been taken out of it. 


15775. You are working now in the Edinburgh Hos- 
pital, I believe ?—Yes. 


15774. I suppose you are all right here ?—Yes; it 
was like coming into Heaven. The first thing I got 
was a bath. 
being off. There was supposed to be a stretcher under- 
neath me, but the canvas had broken out, and I was 
only lying on the frame. 

15775. Is there anything else you would like to tell 
us?—No; simply that. ; 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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PRESENT : 
Dr W. 8S. Cuurca (in the Chair). 
Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Private Lewis Grant, 1st Volunteer Battalion, Gordon Highlanders, called; and Examined. 


15776. (Chairman.) it believe you were ill at No. 9 


Hospital at Bloemfontein ?~Yes. 


15777. We shall be much obliged if you will tell us 


what happened. Where were you taken ill. + u 
with 2—At the Vaal River, on ihe 25th May, > °e'™ 


15778. How did you get to Bloemfontein ?—We came 
down on bullock-wagons 30 miles from Kroonstad, and 
got the railway there. 


15779. In cattle trucks, or how?—We were driven 


in bullock-wagons to Kroonstad, and then 'we came 
in coal trucks from Kroonstad to Bloemfontein. 


I was very thirsty, and could not get any water 


I had been lying without my clothes 
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-15780. Were you pretty well looked after ?—We got 
all the treatment that Lieutenant Edwards. could give us. 
He was a civil doctor in the New South Wales Lancers. 

15781. Did they give you food on the way down ?— 
Yes; they gave us all they could give us. 

15782. You were taken to No. 9 Hospital at Bloem- 
fontein ?—Yes. i 

15783. Will you tell us about that? What time did 
you get to Bloemfontein ?—We got on the railway at 
about six o’clock at night and arrived at Kroonstad 
the following morning about eight. 

15784. You then went on to Bloemfontein? What 
time -did you get there ?—About eleven o’clock in the 
morning. ¢ 

15785. Was it a big convoy ?There were a good lot 
of us. 

15786. You got to No. 9 Hospital at eleven o'clock 
in the morning /—Yes; the first person we saw was a 
major. He said, “Come out; what are you lying 
loafing about there for?” 

15787. (Professor Cunningham.) What was the major’s 
name ?—He was a big, stout gentleman, with black 
whiskers. 

15788. You do not know his name?—No; he is in 
charge of No. 9 General Hospital ; at least, he was 
when I was there. 

15789. Was there not a colonel in charge ?—There 
was no colonel that I saw at that time. 

15790. (Chairman.) 1 suppose that would be about 
the beginning of June ?—That was the day we entered 
there, the 29th May. 

15791. You do not remember the major’s name ?— 
No;-he was a gentleman about 6ft. tall, with dark 

whiskers. 

18792. (Professor Cunningham.) If you heard his 
name, do you think you would know it?—No; I do 
not think T heard his name. 

15793. (Chairman:) He was rough with you, you 
say ?—Yes; he could not have treated a brute beast 
worse than he did us. 

14794. Were you taken to the bell-tents?—Yes; the 
place was covered with flies, and there were two inches 
of dust. 

15795. How many of you were in the tent ?—There 
were four of us, and we got another two, which made 
six. 

15796. Did they look after you properly ’—We did 
not get very good looking after. The only people who 
looked after us were the civilian orderlies. - They 
gave us something. We got no one to take down the 
flies of the tents for us. We had to crawl upon our 
hands and knees. We had no blankets; only just 
what we brought with us. 

15797. Were no blankets given out to you?—No; 

no- extra blankets. 
» 15798. I suppose you had your two blankets and 
greatcoat 7—Yes ; we had that, and that is all that we 
had. I asked for a shirt, and he said he would sens 
about it. 

15799. Did you get no change of any sort?—No; the 
shirt I had was like a chest-protector; “that is all I 
had. 

15800. How long were you in a bell-tent?—All the 

time I was there. 

15801. How long was that ?—Over a month. 

15802. What was the matter with you ?—Enteric 
fever. 

15803. Then you had it mildly ?—My temiperature was 
always about 103°. 

15804. You were not very ill, were you?—Yes, I was 
very bad with it. I could not go about, stand, or any- 
thing. 


Private ALFRED QUIGGIN, 


15823. (Chairman,) I believe you were in No. 6 Hos- 
pital, Johannesberg, and No. 8 Hospital in Bloemfon- 
tein ?—Yes. 


15824. What have you to say with regard to No. 6 
Hospital, Johannesberg ?—I was in a train accident on 
the 30th July in which 15 men were killed and 40 
wounded. TI had the misluck to dislocate my left 
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15805. You were bad cnough, I daresay ?—Yes, I was 
the worst case in the regiment when I was sent away. 

15806. You say you were in a bell-tent over a month ? 
—Three weeks. 


_ 15807. Did you get your food regularly 7—We had a 
civil doctor looking after us there, and the major came 
round once or twice a day to see us. Ele put us down 
for food, but we never received half of it. We never 
got it. 

15803. What became of 1t?—I do not know what be- 
came of it. We never gct it. 

15809. Do you think the ordevlies took it?+I could 
not say. The civilian doctor put it down for us, but we 
never got it. 

15810. I suppose you were on milk diet and arrowroot ? 
—I never got the arrowroot, and seldom got the milk. 

15811. What did you get +—We got beef-tea. 

16812. Were the erderlies fairly attentive at night ?— 
The orderly was attentive, but he had too much work to 
do. He laid himself up with it. 

15813. Do you remember how many tents he had to 
took after ?—I believe he had about 14. 


15814. When you got better did you have your food 
more regularly ?—I got just about the same. Tlere was 
a coffee bar, and we had to pay for it out of our own 
pockets. Anything reasonable which I wanted I had to 
pay for. 


15815. When you got well enough to eat meat did you 
not get any medical comforts—any chicken diet ’—No, 
I never saw that in my life—nothing of that kind. When 
I was put on rations I got the frozen meat. It was 
awtiully fat; it was more fat than anything else. 


15816. You say you did not get any medical comforts 
in the shape of jelly or chicken, or anything of that sert ? 
—No, we did not get anything of that sort. 

15817. After that did you come here to this convales- 
cent camp ?—All of us who got better had to go before 
the major. He said to me: “ You look all right; you 
will do a bit more duty.” I said: “No. I am the pic- 
ture of health, but I am not able to go and do it.” He 
sent me to the convalescent camp. I was there two 
days, and I was back again with a relapse of enteric. 

15818. Did you go back again to No. § Hospital /-- 
No. ‘There was a hospital tent in the convalescent camp 
at Bloemfontein : there were about six tents. 


15819. Were you more comfortvble there ?—I was 
better there. The civil docter was going to put me in 
the Dames’ Institute. I said I had had enough of hos- 
pitals, and I would rather stay where I was, as I was 
getting better treatment there. I was there a fortnight 
in hospital, and then I was sent here, as a break, on the 
road to Cape Town. I have been here since then. 


15820. Then you have been here a long time ?—Yes. 
Iam employed down here now. 


15821. Then really what you found worst was that 
your food was not regularly or properly served to you 
at Bloemfontein, and you thought that the major whose 
name you do not know was undoubtedly rough with the 
men?—Yes. He could not have treated a beast worse 
than he did us. On one parade day there was a poor 
chap 19 years of age who came on parade with his putties 
on, but no boots. He had two sticks, as he could hardly 
walk. The major said: “If you come back like that 
I will give you a court-martial.” The poor fellow said : 
“T could not help it; I could not get on my boots.” 


15822. Is there anything else you would like to tell 
us ?—When we were lying in our tents the major came 
round and if any bits of matches had blown in we had to 
get up and throw them out. But we could not do that. 
One fellow who was lying aside of me rose up to put 
them out, but he fainted three times. Every time he 
tried to stand up he fell back again in a faint. The 
major began to cuss and swear at them for not doing it. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Qnd Shropshire Light Infantry, called; and Examined. 


shoulder. I was admitted into the field hospital on the 
same day as the accident. By way of treatment my arm 
was put in a sling. I was transferred to No. 6 General 
Hospital, arriving on the 10th August—treatment nil. 
I was transferred to the convalescent depédt on the 16th 
August ; admitted into No. 6 General Hospital on the 
26th August with the effects from same treatment; put 
under X-rays only. Invalided down on the 8th Sep- 
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tember for home. Stopped at Bloemfontein when I 
was put into No. 8 General Hospital—treatment nil. 
Transferred to the convalescent camp on the 21st 
September. Went sick on the 26th September—that is, 
at the convalescent camp—marked “Norval’s Pent.” 
Left Bloemfontein on the 28th, arriving same date—that 
was last night. 

15825. What is it you complain of ?—I wish to show 
you my shoulder. 

15826. That will not help us, I am afraid. You met 
with this railway accident in July, and they sent you at 
once to No. 6 General Hospital, where you say you re- 
ceived no treatinent. Probably you received no_ treat- 
ment because there was nothing that they thought they 
could do for you?—My shoulder is out of place now. 


15827. (Professor Cunningham.) Oan you touch the 
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back of your head with your hand?—Yes, but it takes 
me all my time. 


15828. (Chairman.) You have had great attention paid — 


to you: you have been examined by the X-rays ?—Is 
there no cure? 


15829. I know nothing about it. Your shoulder is 
not dislocated now, allow me to tell you. I understood 
you to say that you were going to ‘be sent home ?—I am 
in the convalescent camp. Why do not they send me 
where I can get something done to my shoulder? 


15830. Your shoulder is not dislocated now. There is 
something a little wrong there, but I doubt whether any 
treatment can put that altogether right for you ?—I was 
under the X-rays, and tht doctor told me that the bone 
was an inch out of place. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Private Jamus McLman, calied; and Examined. 


15831. (Chairman.) What are you?—I am a first-class 
orderly in the R.A.M.C. 

15832. Do you wish to tell us something with regard 
to Naauwpoort?—I came out with No. 6 General Hos- 
pital last February. I was one of the first orderlies 
appointed for the enteric division. I could not help 
thinking for several reasons that there was hardly sufh- 
cient preparation for the enteric patients there. What 
T wish to convey is this. Alt the first place there was 
only one tent—a marquee. It was not properly 
equipped. There was no certainty as regards clean 
linen, and the system as regards drawing extras and 
such-like was not quite satisfactory. 


15833. Was Colonel Large your P.M.O. then ?—Yes. 


158234. You did not get your whole equipment when 
you first got up to Naauwpoort, is that so?—Yes. There 
were several branches. The surgical division seemed to 
come in for a very decent amount of attention, and so 
also did the medical division, but the enteric depart- 
ment was not go fortunate. 

15835. Did you represent that to your non-commis- 
sioned officer 7—From time to time I complained of over- 
strain of work. I explained, being a trained nurse, 
that I conld not conscientiously even attend seven 
patients and do them justice. 

15836. How many patients had you to attend to ?— 
Fourteen as a rule. 

15837. You had two marquees ?—Yes; and they were 
helpless patients. You had to draw everything, such 
as their clean linen, attend to them in their immediate 
wants, and you were held responsible for the cleansing 
of the wards. I cannot help thinking that there was too 
much attention as regards the appearance of the wards, 
especially under the circumstances. 


15838. Did you remain at Naauwpoort as long as 





No. 6 remained there?—No. I have been here since 
last February. That would leave me about four months 
there. 


15839. Were you undermanned all the time you were 
at Naauwpoort?—Yes, although it was mentioned to 
those in authority that there might have been more re- 


gimental help—indeed, I do not know that there was 
any regimental help at all. At any rate, there was 
plenty of native help. In the ordnance store there were 
almost hundreds in the sheds at the station. I should 


like it to be understood that what I am rather thinking _— 


of is the youth of the orderlies. There was a fairish 
number of them forming the detachment, some belong- 
ing to the St. John’s Ambulance and some belonging 
tc the R.A.M.C., who were not over 20. How could it 
be expected that they could attend to even seven en- 
terics, quite apart from 14? I never understood why 
the medical officer insisted upon it. 

15840. You think your entteric division was kept under- 
manned all the time, do you?—Yes, I do. I am much 
concerned with regard to the age of those who had to de 
the duty, and, I might say, as regards the scarcity of 
warning as to how to protect themselves. Look at the 
high mortality of the detachment doing duty there. 
IT think I am not far out when I say that out of a total 
detachment of 40 doing duty for enterics night and 
day during that period of three months there were 14 
deaths in the staff alone. 

15841. Did you have any difficulty in getting medical 
comforts for the men?—Never, not as regards medical 
comforts. 


15842. Had you any difficulty in getting food ?—No, © 


except when the outside supplies ran short. Some- 
times, of course, the milk was delayed—for instance, 
the milk due at eight o’clock in the morning could not 
be served at one. Of course, that was no fault of the 


authorities, because they could not get the supplies’ 


up in time. I am very, very much in earnest in my 
thoughts about the young orderlies. It seems to me as 
something terrible. 

15843. Perhaps they could not get older orderlies ?— 
Yes, they could. I do not mean it in any disparaging 
way, but they might have got the people outside the 
immediate work. It seems to me that there might 
have been a little more done with the nursing sisters. 
I do not wish for a moment to make any complaint 


with regard to them, but all the same the chief medical — 


officer, seeing that he was undermanned as he was, might 
have asked them to do a little more. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned to Naauwpoort. 
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PRESENT : 
Dr. W. S. Cxup,en (in the Chair.) 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 


Mr. 


15844. (Chairman.) You are a barrister-at-law, I be- 
lieve?—Yes, of the Inner Temple, Northern Circuit. 
15845. And you were in Neshitt’s Horse ?—Yes. 


15846. Were you taken ill on the march from Bloem- 
fontein?—Yes, near Brandfort. 


15847. Then you were taken to the 15th Brigade 


T. J. H. Gray, called; and Examined. 


Mr. Freperick HARRISON. 
Major J. T, TENNANT, Secretary. 


Field Hospital, I think?—Yes. I was put first of all 
in the bearer company. The doctor we had accom- 
panying us had no materiel to deal with illness, and 
I was put in the bearer company till the day before 
Brandfort, when they expected a general engagement, 
and then we were sent down to the 15th Brigade Field 
Hospital. There were ten tins of condensed milk for 


30 of us. 
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: 15848. Dr. Rutherford was the 
Nesbitt's Horse. 


15849. Do you say he had not sufficient medical neces- 
saries with him?—As far as I know, he had nothing 
but quinine and ipecacuanha in tabloid form. The 
reason he transferred me to the bearer company was 
that he had no medical necessaries with him. He had 
three or four large boxes. I do not know what they 
contained. 

15850. Had you anything to complain of when you 
were transferred to the 15th Bearer Company under 
the command of Surgeon-Major Faunce?—Nothing, so 
far as circumstances permitted. They were exceedingly 
kind, but they were also only equipped for surgical 
cases. 


15851. What makes you think that?—They said they 
had no medicine to give us. Tipecacuanha was the only 
thing we could get—at least, they said it was ipeca- 
euanha—a brown tabloid. They only had a limited sup- 
ply of it, and that is the reason they wanted to get 
rid of us. 


15852. Then you were sent back to Karee Siding ?— 
Yes, in charge of a sergeant of the Hampshire Regiment, 
who was himself sick. 

15853. Had you any orderlies with you ?—Not a single 
orderly of any kind or description. 

15854. How many men went down with you?—I am 
not certain of the exact number, but it was either 37 
or 39. 


15855. Did you have condensed milk given you for 
the journey ?—Yes, but there was no water or any- 
thing. 

15856. When you got water was there any vessel to 
mix it in?—No, and there was nofhing to put in our 
water-bottles before we started. 


15857. Were you paraded to go down?—We were 
taken out of the marquee to the bullock-wagons. 


15858. Was no water taken with the bullock-wagons ? 
—None that we saw. I do not know anything about 
the transport riders themselves. It would not be a 
long march for persons in good health—in a bullock- 
wagon. It would only take about seven hours. 


15859. You stated that there were no orderlies with 
you /—None. 

15860. Then with regard to Karee Siding ?—We were 
‘put into tents on our waterproof sheetings. We were 
allowed to clean our tents out ourselves. We did not 
get the full quantity of milk because we marked on 
canteen what the quantity was. We were supposed to 
get a pint three times a day. We had to walk about 
300 yards to the latrine. We had no water to wash in, 
and the soup provided was covered with a thick greasy 
matter all over the top. 

15861. Did you have to buy milk?—Ib was offered _to 
us by the orderlies at 1s. 6d. a tin. I question whether 
they could get it through from Bloemfontein. Nothing 
else could come through, not even mails, yet they 
always had a plentiful supply of fresh milk to sell to 
sick men. ‘My suggestion is that they took the milk 
which was meant for the s'ck people and tried to retail 
it to them in the same way as they sold arrowroot to 
the few men in a small rest camp a quarter of a mile 
away. I do not know where they got the arrowroot 
from, but they used to go round with billies at night 
and sell it at so much a cup. 

15862. Were these R.A.M.C. orderlies ?—Those were 
R.A.M.C. orderlies. 

15863. Had you a medical officer at Karee Siding ?— 
Yes: I think his name was Surgeon-Major Wilson, 


15864. Did you make any complaint to him?— 
We never make complaints to an Imperial officer. 


15865. Wihy not?—Because they do not seem to treat 
men at all as though they were human beings, any 
more than this Colonel DuCane, who, when I asked 
him where the Inquiry was to Be held, said, “ What 
are you?’—not “Who are you?” but “What are you ” 
If you complained in a hospital the serjeant-majors 
would be called up, and your life would not be a life 
at all. 

15866. (Mr. Harrison.) Did you try it?—I saw it 
tried by other people. I was not going to try it after 
the first one I saw. I saw it tried by a man named 
Tanker in the West Yorkshire Light Infantry, who re- 
fused to give evidence on the ground that he had not 
finished his service. I think he said he had two more 
years to serve. 


surgeon 7—Yes, of 
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15867. Have you any other instances of the kind ?— 
There 1s a sergeant in the Hampshire Regiment. When 
I left he was lying there senseless. 


15868. Did he complain to the authorities and get 
no attention?—He complained to the doctors that he 
could not get any attention from the orderlies. He 
could not move, and the only way he could get his 
food was by going to the kitchen and bringing it down, 
and we were supposed to be sick men, and afterwards 
I was in a hospital at Port Elizabeth at my own ex- 
pense. We had to get our own food, although there 
were plenty of orderlies there. 

15869. (Chairman). You were at Karee Siding for a 
week, I believe ?—I left on the night of the 11th May. 

15870. Then you were sufficiently well to be dis- 
charged to duty at Bloemfontein?—I do not agree at 
all that I was sufficiently well, but was discharged, in 
fact, to light duty for three days. 


15871. (Professor Cunningham.) I do not think you 
mentioned what was the matter with you?—I was 
treated there for dysentery alone, but when I got to Port 
Elizabeth they found I had malaria as well. I have 
brought my certificate of discharge from the civil hos- 
pital with me. 


15872. (Chairman.) You complain of arriving in Bloem- 
fontein in an open truck at 12.45 a.m. ?—That is.so. 


15873. And you were told that you might make your 
own way to the Rest Camp ?—Or lie in the road. To he 
in the road was the first alternative ; the other suggested 
itself later. 


15874. (Professor Cunningham.) Were those the words 
used ?—Yes—“ You can either sleep in the road or find 
your own way to the Rest Camp.” 


15875. Who was this man?—One of the military men, 
a non-commissioned officer, I think. The officers were 
fairly kind tu us; it is the non-commissioned officers 
who treated us worse, and each non-commissioned officer 
is backed up by the man immediately above him. I 
daresay you are well aware that you are not allowed to 
see any officer about anything without being taken by a 
non-commissioned officer who stands there to hear what 
you have to say. Non-commissioned officers have many 
powers to make things uncomfortable for you—they can 
put you on extra duties and things of that kind that do 
not come into ordinary civil life. 


15876. (Chairman.) Have you anything to tell us about 
Bloemfontein ?—I have, from my own personal experience 
—having been inthe orderly room, Lance-Corporal Elling- 
ham, in the Suffolk Regiment, who was attached as 
orderly to the Dame’s Institute, having been discharged 
from hospital, was taken sick again. I think he was 
wounded the first time. He complained to the medical 
officer there, whose name I have not been able to find out. 
He took his temperature, and returned him to the Rest 
Camp to report himself to the Convalescent Camp before 
he could be admitted to hospital. The Rest Camp, where 
he slept, was not within that portion of the geography of 
Bloemfontein which would permit him to be admitted 
into the Dame’s Institute. 


15877. I do not quite follow you. Do you mean that 
the man was found to be unfit for duty at the Dame’s 
Institute, and was sent back again to the Rest Camp ?— 
Yes, to report there, and to re-report himself to the 
Convalescent Camp; that is to say, at Bloemfontein no- 
body could go to the Convalescent Camp without re- 
porting first to the Rest Camp. They had the same com- 
mandant with a sort of subsidiary commandant; Colonel 
Long was the commandant and he had, as seconds in com- 
mand, I suppose, Major Duglish at the Rest Camp and 
Major Thorold at the Convalescent Camp. I saw the man 
myself, because it was to me he reported, as I was acting 
as burial clerk in the Orderly Room. I sent him up 
with a corporal to the acting sergeant-major at the Con- 
valescent Camp, who himself was only a corporal, though 
acting as sergeant-major. He said he could not take him 
in because there was no doctor there, and no man could 
be admitted without the order of a doctor. 


15878. But he was sent up by the medical officer of the 
Danie’s Institute ?—Yes, he was sent up to the Rest Canip 
to report. The method of the thing is this, that the 
doctor could only send him to the Rest Camp. I suppose 
he could only do so after he had been reported as unfit 
for duty on the ground of ill-health. We sent him ou 
to the Convalescent Camp, according to ordinary in- 
structions. 

15879. The man was sent to the Rest Camp, which was 
the proper place, and from there to the Convalescent 
Camp ?—Yes. 


Mr Ud, He 
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15880. Had that anything to do with the Medical Officer 
at the Dame’s Institute ?—1 am not attempting to allocate 
blame at all; I merely tell you what came under my per- 
sonal observation. That man had, under the ordinary 
ccurse of instructions given to us by the commandant, to 
be sent to the Rest Camp. It is quite clear the Medical 
Officer knew there was no hospital in the Rest Camp— 
it is nothing but a rest camp. 

15881. The man may not have required to go to hos- 
pital 7—He had a temperature of 103°4°. He came back 
at night, not being able to find e‘ther of the two doctors 
attached to the Convalescent Camp because they were not 
there at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. He went up later 
and then came back, and went up at nine the next 
morning, and was passed by the doctor to go to hospital. 
He had to lie on the ground till five o’clock that evening. 
He came back with instructions to collect his own kit. 
As I was off duty I collected it for him and put it on an 
ox-wagon, although there were ambulance carts there. 
He was driven to the 13th Field Hospital, and not un- 
naturally died, and was buried. 

15882. Then you were invatided to Port Elizabeth ?— 
I applied for sick leave and got a month’s sick leave, 
and went into hospital at Port Elizabeth. 

15883. You say you were compelled to take a private 
ward in the provincial hospital at your own expense ; that 
was your own choice, was it not ?—I could not get into the 
ordinary part of the hospital because it was full; I either 
had to take a private ward or wait. I took a private 
ward. 

15884. If you were sufficiently ill they would have taken 
you into Bloemfontein, would they not ?—I have not the 
slightest desire to die yet; I am comparatively speaking 
a young man. 

15885. (Mr. Harrison.) You were on sick leave when 
you went to Port Elizabeth ?—Yes. 


15886. (Chairman.) As soon as you were on sick leave 
you had no claim upon a military hospital ?—I refused to 
go into a hospital when urged 'to go by Lieutenant 
Webber, on the ground that the treatment I had already 
received was of such a character that I did not think it 
worth while; I could have died just as comfortably in my 
ordinary tent. It was then that Lieutenant Marinden, 
who was the adjutant at the Rest Camp, applied for sick 
leave for me to the Commandant at Bloemfontein. 
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15887. Is there anything else you can tell us. ‘T un- 
derstand that you were burial clerk at the Rest Camp a 
Yes; half the Bloemfontein Camp were buried through 
the Orderly Room of the Rest Camp, but none of fhe 
mounted men. niet 

15888. Is there anything more you can tell us -about 
the Convalescent Camp ?—They sent the invalids out‘from 
the hospitals at four or five o’clock in the. even- 
ing in May, when it was quite dark in this country. 
They were turned out and had to carry their own kit. 
I have made enquiries, and I find it is a good two miles 
from the station to the Rest Camp. As you have been 
to Bloemfontein, you know that No. 9 Hospital is the 
best. part: of a mile on the other side of the station. 
Therefore they had a walk of nearly three miles when they 
were just discharged from hospital—enteric cases as well 
—carrying their own kit, in the evening when it is be- 
ginning to get cold. ; 7a 

15889. They were not discharged from the Convales- 
cent Camp to No. 9, but discharged to go to the station, 
were they not?—I am speaking of when they were dis- 
charged from the hospital to the Convalescent Camp. 


When they were alleged to be cured in hospital they were © 


sent to the Convalescent Camp to be watched, and they 
had two doctors to see whether they were well or not. 


15890. Have you anything else to add?—The exira 


orderlies sent down were quite unfit for the work. ‘They 
came out frcm hospital sick, and many of them were 
returned ; they could not stand the work, especially the 
enteric cases. The men were totally unfit for the work ; 
they may have had the best intentions ; they had thick 
boots on and they plodded about. I do not know 
whether you have ever been held up by a soldier—a. 
man who has had no training. Their intention may be 
excellent, but their execution is abominable. I have 
nothing further to add, but I am prepared to answer 
any questions which may be put to me so far as my 
own knowledge is concerned. I can give the names of 
people in my camp at Karee Siding and in my tent 


ti 


at Bloemfontein Rest Camp, but I have no power to make — 


them come and give evidence. 
and asked them to come. 


15891. (Professor Cunningham.) Have they answered 
It is impossible — 
may have | 


you ’—No ; they have taken no notice. 
to tell whether they are still there. They 
rejoined their regiment, or they may have died. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. J. W. A. Ross, called; and Examined. 


15892. (Chairman.) You are the District Engineer for 
the Cape Government Railways ?—Yes. 

15893. I believe you wish to make a statement with 
regard to wha Colonel Large says in the “Cape Times” 
for September 15th, 1900?--Yes. Colonel Large con- 
sidered Naauwpoort a very insanitary town owing to the 
fact that the soil from the railway camp ran through the 
medical camp. As a maitter of fact the medical camp is 
quite 60 feet above the town, and therefore it would be 
impossible. As regards the insanitary state I should like 
to say that it has always been considered by the in- 
hibitants as very sanitary. We have never known any- 
thing in the way of an epidemic of any kind—perhaps a 
little measles and ordinary complaints. We have never 
had any epidemic of typhoid or diphtheria at the place 
all the years it has been in existence. There was at one 
time a good deal of insanitation caused here ‘by the troops 
passing through, inasmuch as the latrines on the saloons 
were used while standing in the station. 


15894. You mean the ground of the station itself was 
fouled ?—Yes. I have had to have gangs on here. It 
is absolutely sickening. We have had heaps of night 
soil from one end to the other. I pointed that out to 
the Commandant, and I put men on to gather it up. 
It is quite certain that in some cases our railway 
employees have been caused illness through that, notably 
at Hanover Road, which is a case in point. Then one 
of the water supplies was condemned. It is in a well 
Just to the north of the Medical Camp. It was analysed 
and found to contain a large proportion of bacteria. We 
therefore disconnected it from the pipe service connected 
with the camp. I found on one occasion the drainage 
from the hospital camp was running into a spring which 
connects with that supply, and I have no doubt that is 
how the pollution arose, because before that the water 
had been analysed ; I believe it was analysed by some 
of the medical officers and found absolutely good for 


drinking purposes. That was brought to the knowledge 
of Colonel Large. > 


~ teric 7—It was imported here. 


15895. Has the health of the civilian population of the 
town suffered in any way from the military being here, 
do you think ?—Certainly. TI may state that until No. 
6 General Hospital came here there was practically no 
sickness. 


I have written to them | 


15896. (Professor Cunningham.) Was there any en- — 


We had 500 cases brought 
into the hospital from Modder River and elsewhere— 
military patients, of course. Until they came here tlere 
was no enteric in 'Naauwpoort, and, in fact, for some 
little time after they came here. It was only gradualiy 
thas it came. 


| 


15897. (Chairman.) But there has been enteric among 


the civil population ?—Yes, there was. There was enteric 
among the orderlies. ¢ 

15898. But they are not the civil population ?—No. 
There were, I think, 12 or 15 cases in the town after 
the importation of enteric patients to No. 6 General 
Hospital. No doubt it arose from there. 

15899. (Professor Cunningham.) Was enteric common — 
in Naauwpoort ?—Nio. 
now and ayzain. 
single cases; one of them was my own child, who de- 
veloped enteric after being in Grahamstown and Port 
Alfred. He had not been here ten days when it 
developed. : 

15900. Enteric was brought here?—Yes. There had 


been single cases here just in the same way as © have 


known single cases throughout this district—perhaps 
two or three cases on a farm here and there. We cannot 
account for them. It is not an epidemic from end to 
end, but eases here and there on isolated farms. - 


15901. (Chairman.) That agrees with what the Medical 
Officers of Health have told me in other places in these 
districts ; they say they do get scattered cases occa 
sionally ?—That has been our experience in Naauwpoort. 
me present Medical Officer has been here sinee 1883— 

7 years. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
[The Commissioners afterwards inspected the Stationary Hospital at Naauwpoort. | 


Adjourned to Kimberley. 
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There have been single cases — 
I remember in one year there were two — 
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THIRTY-NINTH DAY. 
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{The Commissioners arrived at Kimberley on Sunday afternoon, 30th September, and inspected No. 11 General 
Hospital on that day.] 


PRESENT : 
Dr. W. 8. Cuurcs (in the Chair.) 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 


Mr. FREDERICK HaRRIson. 


Major J. T. TENNANT, Secretary. 


Captain J. ANDERSON, Army Service Corps, called; and Examined. 


15902. (Chairman.) I believe you have come here to 
give evidence with regard to Dr. Calder’s complaint con- 
cerning the Tuli Hospital ?—Yes. 


15903. We have not received information as to Dr. 
Calder’s complaints, and therefore I think it would be 
best if you would make a statement to us as to what took 
place at Tuli of your own personal knowledge ?—I will 
begin ‘by saying that I welcome the fact of being called 
to give evidence before you. I do not wish to be con- 
sidered as being hostile to Dr. Calder in any way, except 
so far that when he appears ‘before you he will perhaps 
say that certain things have not been sent to him, which 
I shall show you that I have actually sent. Dr. Calder 
was engaged by the Imperial authorities as medical 
officer at Tuli on a salary of £3 per diem, and I, as 
Assistant Comptroller of the British South African Com- 
pany, supplied drugs and medical comforts to Tuli 
Hospital as required. 

15904. Upon whose trequisition?—Upon the requisi- 
tion of the medical officer. 

15905. (Professor Cunningham.) Was that Dr. Calder? 
—Yes, that was Dr. Calder. 


15906. (Chairman.) Please proceed ?—Dr. Calder would 
never return ‘his requisitions or acknowledge the receipt 
of anything ; though he did so finally before he left. In 
February he sent a large requisition amounting to 84 
items, among which were tinned salmon, haddocks, sar- 
dines, and kippered herrings. I never refused drugs 
on my own initiative when demanded by a medical officer, 
but medical comforts of that kind I drew the line at, 
and made a complaint to the Chief Staff Officer of the 
B.S8.A, Police. I will read you my complaint. “The 
Order, Minute 1, was put in hand ,and the bulk of the 
drugs, etc., obtained—see Medical Store Ledger under 
date of 12th February. But Captain Halstead brought 
me from Tuli a note signed by Dr. Calder, Minute 7, 
for certain drugs, etc., and in handing this to me ex- 
plained that that was all that was required for Tuli, and 
the ‘big order’ was not to be executed. This being the 
last order, I complied with it, also a subsequent order, 
but if Dr. Calder refers to the medical comforts demanded 
on the wire of the 3rd, I have no intention of complying. 
Kippered herrings or sardines are not, at least, to me, 
a portion of a patient's diet. I must call your atten- 
tion to Dr. Calder’s remarks re my duty. He says that 
I could have put them on the wagon of the drd. [I re- 
ceived the telegram some five hours after the wagon had 
left, see my reply, Minute 11; and does he think that 
the 84 articles could have been obtained, packed, and 
despatched in one day? It cannot be done, at least, I 
cannot do it. I stand by my wire, Minute 9, and you, 
sir, know that I cannot order police, men, and horses 
to execute orders of this kind. The whole of this storm 
arises (in my opinion) from a lack of knowledge of 
ordinary routine. A requisition properly compiled, and 
asking for a reasonable amount of articles, for Tuli, 
would have been attended to. Drugs when demanded 
by a medical officer I never query ; medical comforts I 
do, as there are certain lines laid down for military field 
hospitals, and I adhere to these as far as I can.” I do 
not think I need say anything more about this. I will 
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‘hand in the whole of the original papers—Dr. Calder’s 


wires to me and mine in reply. 
handed to the Chairman.) 


15907. I see that in the documents you have handed in 
Lieutenant Spain’s name appears /—Lieutenant Spain is 
a witness—he is outside. 


15908. From the way in which he puts it I take it 
that Lieutenant Spain preceded you or was your subor- 
dinate ?—Lieutenant Spain was commanding at Tuli, a 
distance of 150 miles from me. He was there, and re- 
sponsible on the spot. I was at Bulawayo. I received 
a requisition from Lieutenant Spain, as shown by the 
telegram I have handed to you. After being executed 
this requisition was cancelled by Dr. Calder, with the 
exception of a few items which were sent by post. 


15909. Those were drugs and other things which Lieu- 
tenant Spain was not able to provide at Tuli?—He could 
not provide them at Tuli. Tuli is a place upon the veldt 
away from everywhere. 


15910. Please proceed?—Dr. Calder complained and 
sent a wire saying there were no medical comforts at 
Tuli. This was on the 25th or 26th April, two days, 
or a few days, after he had received a certain consign- 
ment. On the receipt of that wire I wrote to the Com- 
mandant-General, and I said, “I have the honour to 
forward you the following list of drugs, medical com- 
forts, etc., despatched to Tuli between January 10th 
and April 24th, and would suggest (if you think it 
advisable) that the opinion of the military medical officer 
with Colonel Plumer’s force be obtained. Captain Stone 
will recollect what he left at Tuli. He understood its 
requirements better than any other medical man that I 
know of excepting Dr. Lunon, but he is too far away 
at present. I have not on my own initiative refused any 
drugs, but I have refused Dr. Calder tinned fish, and 
such-like items not generally approved of. As Dr. 
Calder has never been satisfied with what he received, 
and has reported the matter over and over again, I have 
extracted from the records of the medical stores the fol- 
lowing list, which speaks for itself.” I wired to Tuli, 
‘‘Have you enough medical comforts now, please?” I 
received this reply: “From 0.C., Tuli. To Assistant 
Comptroller. Begins. 8th. In reference to your wire, 
7th instant, relating to medical comforts, the M.O. 
writes me as follows: No medical comforts in Tuli 
Hospital of any kind whatsoever. After repeated appli- 
cations have now received a few bottles whisky, brandy, 
champagne, and lime-juice. Patients in great need of 
medical comforts and drugs, and I ask again for hospital 
to be fitted out with medical comforts and drugs as a 
military field hospital should be equipped.” You will 
observe that this wire was sent a few days after receiving 
the last consignment on April 24th. The list of drugs 
which I sent ran into seven pages. (List handed to the 
Chairman.) 

15911. (Professor Cunningham.) Were these drugs 
sent according to the lists handed in by Dr. Calder? 
—I am just coming to that. I produce a bundle of 
telegrams from Dr. Calder. They are not sent to me, 
but to the Commandant They run into ten pages. 
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(Handed to Chairman.) This was sent from Dr. Calder to 
Colonel Nicholson, the Commandant-General at Bula- 
wayo. When Colonel Nicholson received it he sent it 
across to the resident surgeon at Bulawayo, and asked 
him to look over it. The doctor at the hospital deleted 
certain articles, and then, after that was done, the 
Commandant-General sent it to me and said, “ Ander- 
son, please comply,” which I did. 


15912. (Chairman.) Do I understand that you received 
no acknowledgment from Dr. Calder?—He would not 
acknowledge anything. He would not even sign for 
his pay. He would not give any acknowledgement of 
stores. It was only for the sake of humanity that 
I kept on sending what he asked for. Under ordinary 
circumstances we would have stopped anything until 
he had acknowledged the last. Finally, however, he 
sent in all the things; I think there was only one 
requisition missed out of all this list of stores. 


15915. Then you did eventually get an_acknowledg- 
ment from him that he received them?—Yes, I think 
so, all but one little requisition. 


15914. Have you stated in the papers you have 
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handed in that he finally acknowledged he had received 
these things /—I will state that. 


15915. But you have not got the document here ?— 
Noa It is'one of my office records. 

15916. (Professor Cunningham.) Who was the officer 
who deleted these articles ?—Dr. Arnold, the Resident- 
Surgeon at Bulawayo Hospital. At the request of the 
Commandant-General he deleted these articles. I did 
not hear it myself, but the Commandant-General wild 
me that there were many items which were of no use 
for a military hospital; in fact, they were quite out- 
side military men altogether. 


15917. (Chairman.) Is there any other evidence with 
regard to Tuli which you would like to give us?—No, 
The medical officer will tell you the quantity of medical 
comforts he left at Tuli. The quantity was very large 
The officer commanding will tell you about the sanitary 
condition of the camp, and there is an ex-patient of 
the hospital who will give evidence; further, I think 
two medicad officers are en route now from Bulawayo, 
and the orderly in the hospital, all of whom, I hope, 
will be able to give evidence. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Captain ©. A, Stonn, R.A.M.C., called ;. and Examinod, 


15918. (Chairman.) I think you can tell us something 
with regard to the Tuli Hospital, and of the complaints 
made by Dr. Calder with regard to the absence of 
drugs and medical comforts. We do not know exactly 
what Dr. Calder’s complaints are, and therefore I 
think the most convenient plan would be for you to 
state what you know from your own knowledge as 
to the condition of Tuli Hospital when you took charge 
of it. Did you precede Dr, Calder or did you follow 
him?—I went down with Colonel Plumer from Bula- 
wayo, and we got down there about the 10th or 11th 
October. I then proceeded to make arrangements for 
a hospital, and I actually started the military hospital 
there. 


15919. So that you preceded Dr. Calder ?—Yes. 


15920. Would you kindly tell us what arrangements 
you made, and the condition of the hospital at the 
time you were there?—When I arrived I found a 
police hospital—it was a more or less permanent police 
station; there was a building used as a hospital there 
for the police. On finding we were likely to be there 
a little while, I proceeded to make this hospital as 
fit as possible. It was a rather large mud hut with a 
thatched roof and an earthen floor, with a verandah 
all round. I had the inside white-washed, and the 
thatch repaired. I prepared the floors as far as possible 
and laid down sand—I could not get anything else— 
and later on we had a marquee fixed outside. The 
marquee was given by the officers. It was their mess 
tent, and they gave it up for the hospital. Then bed- 
steads and mattresses, etc., were sent down from Bula- 
wayo, and I made this hospital as fit as I could. Tho 
hospital contained about ten beds—ten iron bedsteads 
—and the marquee held about seven or eight. I can 
only tell you this from memory, as I have not the 
records with me. We had not very many sick, but I 
had some wounded. They all did very well. I only 
had one death from disease, after I had been there 
three months. 


15921. Were you sufficiently equipped with dressings 
and medical stores?—Yes. At first it was rather un- 
comfortable, because we had to see what the place was 
like and get what we wanted. Before I left the place 
was very comfortable indeed as a hospital. We had 
a great many comforts; I could hardly have wished 
for anything more. 


15922. When you went down with Colonel Plumer’s 
force I suppose you had the ordinary equipment of a 
regiment with you?—Yes. I started as a medizal 
officer. I had my equipment on scale, two panniers, 
and the little things which go with it. That is quite 
sufficient for a regiment on the march. We were more 
or less a flying column; we did not know where we 
were going, or how long we were going to stay at Tuli. 
We had to do the best we could under the circum- 
stances. It was a long distance from Bulawayo to 
Tuli to get things. We did the best we could, and at 
the time I left, I think the hospital was in a very 
flourishing condition, 


15923. You left when Colonel Plumer marched on? 
~—Yes;.I left on the 31st December last year. 


15924. Did you leave anything behind you, or did 
you take all your own equipment away with you ?— 
I took away the panniers. I had to have them to go 
with the column. Roughly, about 500 went away, 
leaving from about 60 to 90 behind. I had to take 
away the panniers, but I left a dispensary with a fair 
amount of drugs. I had to divide them up in pro- 
portion—inore or less medical comforts—and I should 
think, roughly speaking, I must have left about £350 
worth. . 

15925. How many patients did you leave in ihe 
hospital ?—One officer. 

15926. No men?—No, no men; only one officer, 
Major Pilson. We were very healthy up to that date. 


15927, And you left what you thought was a suffi- 


cient supply. of drugs for the immediate future?—Yes, | 


to carry on for at least two or three weeks. The 
medical officer whom I left, Dr. Roscoe, who had been 


working with me, knew how I had got things before. 3 


When I left I was quite satisfied that he could carry 
on the place just as well as, if not better than, I did. 


15928. Had Dr. Calder joined Tuli before you left — 
No. TI had never heard of him before. 
Tuli we went a long way from it, and it got beyond 
our supervision. I only heard afterwards that Dr- 


Roscoe had been taken ill, and had been relieved by 


Dr. Calder. He was not appointed by me, and I never 
heard about him. I did not know his ways or any- 
thing. 


15929, Have you re-visited Tuli since that date?—No. 


There was no opportunity of going back. 


15930. (Professor Cunningham.) Hiow long was it 
after you left that Dr. Calder came?—That I could 
not tell you. : 


15931. But there was a distinct interval, was there 


not?—Yes. I left Dr. Roscoe in charge. 


15932. Then you cannot give us any idea as to ihe | 


condition of the hospital when Dr, Calder joined ?— 
No, I cannot do that. . yf ieee 


15933. (Chairman.) Do you think you can give us | 
any other information which would be of any use to 


us?—No, I do not think so, unless you specify any- 
thing in, particular. 
anything myself. Z 

15934. You have not re-visited the place and you 
cannot state anything from your personal knowledge? 
—No. 

15935. (Mr. Harrison.) During the time you were 
there did any of the patients want for anything ?—No, 
I do not think I can say they did. 
rough. 

15936. May I take it that they did not suffer, and 
that they got on as well as you could wish them to do? 
—Yes. 


15937. (Professor Cunningham.) What was the largest 
number of patients you ever had in that hospital rot 


do not think I had more than 19 at a time. 


When I left . 


I ‘ido not think I can specify — 


At first it was a bit- 





—— 
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15938. You say you had ten beds in the hospital 
itself, and seyen or eight in the marquee ?—Yes 


15959. I presume some of these would be rather 
light cases /—Yes. 

15940. You would be able to supply every serious 
case with a bed?—Yes, after they came down. 


15941. What orderlies had you?—I had four or five 
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Cape Medical Staff Corps orderlies, and they were very 
excellent.. There was one orderly of the police who 
had not passed his final, and had been an unqualified 
practitioner at home. I found him most excellent. 
There was not the slightest difficulty as far as that 
was concerned. 


15942, Had you any nursing sisters ?—There was one 
nursing sister to nurse the wounded. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Lieutenant W. 8. Spaty, called; and Examined, 


15943. (Chairman.) I believe you are a lieutenant in 
the British South African Police 2~Yes. 
~ 15944, And I think you were in charge of Tuli camp 
during the period that Dr. Calder has referred to us as 
being unable to get material which he wanted ?—Yes, 
with the exception of about a week. I was in command 
of the garrison about a week after his arrival. My 
superior officer left, and I was left in command. 


15945. What was the date ?—It was about the end of 
January—I cannot tell you the exact date. 


- 15946. And Dr. Calder had been appointed about a 
week ‘beforehand ?—Yes. 


15947. I suppose you visited the hospital frequently ? 

—Yes; I used to visit it nearly every day. 
_ 15948. We shall be glad if you will give us your ex- 
perience of the hospital, and any other information with 
regard to Tuli which bears upon our Inquiry. Do you 
remember how many patients there were in the hospital 
when you took charge of Tuli camp ?—All the informa- 
tion is contained in these documents that I have here— 
all the details—and I would suggest that I should leave 
them with you. 

15949. Perhaps you would kindly tell us anything of 
your own knowledge which is important, leaving out the 
details —I could tell you something about the sanitary 
condition of the camp. 


15950. Perhaps you will do so, then, and tell us the 
number of patients ?—I think the captain handed in a 
list of the exact numbers on the first and last. day of each 
month. J remember forwarding those to him from Tuli. 
I compiled a list of the number of patients in hospital. 

15951. Perhaps you will tell us something with regard 
to the general condition of Fort Tuli?—When I took 
charge of Fort Tuli the camp itself was in a very clean 
condition. Fatigues were employed every day to clear 
ap all the refuse from the camp. 

15952. Did you find anything to complain of with 
regard to the camp itself?—No, nothing at all. Every- 
thing was done to keep the camp in as sanitary and clean 
a condition as possibie. 

15953. Was there much sickness in the camp at the 
time you took charge of it ?—A fair amount. 

15954. That conveys very little to my mind ?—T can 
give you the numbers. In January there were 102 non- 
commissioned officers and men in Tuli altogether in the 
garrison, and, as far as my memory can carry me back, 
I should say that out of those there were 20 men in the 
hospital at the time. ; 

15955. Were most of them seriously ill or not ?—There 
were no fever cases. Most of them were not seriously 
ill; there were very few sertous cases there. 

15956. Did you see the hospital?—Yes. I used to 
- go to the hospital every day and see the patients. 

15957. What was your opinion with regard to the con- 
dition of the hospital at that time ?—It is rather difficult 
to say, because personally I do not know much about 
hospitals. 

15958. Did it appear to you to be well kept and in 
good order ?—It was kept in as good order as possible 
under the circumstances. It was only a rough hospital 
put. up for a few police. We had clean sand immedi- 
ately after Dr. Calder arrived. He wished sand to be 
put on the floor. We had had it daagered—that is, 
smeared with ant-heap, a sort of clay which is got out of 
the ant-heaps. That is made into a liquid stuff, and it 
dries on the floor, making it hard. Dr. Calder found 
fault with this and we got sand. ; 

15959. (Mr. Harrison.) It is the custom, is it not, 
in this country to make floors with that material ?—Yes. 

15960. (Chairman.) Did Dr. Calder make any com- 
plaints to you directly you took charge ?—Yes, he com- 
plained about everything. He said the hospital itself 
was.in a filthy condition. 

15961. You mean by that. the old buildings which had 
been used previously by Colonel Plumer ?—Yes. 
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15962. (Mr. 
that ?—Yes. 


15965. (Chairman.) Did he complain of anything else 
besides that?—He complained of the dispensary. He 
said he wanted a new dispensary. It was only a small 
hut which had been used to garrison about 20 police 
originally. 


Harrison.) And by the police. before 


15964. You did not want a large dispensary for a force 
of 102 men ?—No. 


15965. Did he complain of anything else?—He com- 
plained about the medicines and stores. He said there 
were no medicines and stores. 


15966. An insufficiency of them ?—Yes. 
were only a very few different kinds. 


15967. He had not requisitioned through you, had he? 
He could requisition straight upon Bulawayo himself, 
could he not?—He could have done so, but when he 
first arrived there he requisitioned through me, at least 
he asked me to forward his requisitions, which I did. I 
sent his requisitions forward at once by wire if they were 
anything urgent. 


15968. You did not of your own authority cut down 
any of his requisitions, did you ?—No, certainly not. 

15969. Did you endeavour to meet his wishes ?—Yes, 
in every way. Everything he wanted which was possible 
to get in Tuli was got for him. 

15970. Did he make any complaints with reference to 
more serious matters than those with regard to the camp 
—the latrines, for instance ?—No, he found fault with the 
camp in general ; he said it was in a very filthy condition. 
He used to say that the men complained. Every week 
I had.a camp inspection, and I never had a single 
complaint the whole time I was there. 


15971. Did you have any complaints made to you by 
the patients in the hospital?—No, never. I frequently 
used to go round to see the patients to find out if they 
had any complaints to make. 

15972. In your opinion was there a sufficient number 
of medical comforts there for the use of the men ?—I 
should have thought so. I did not see the medical com- 
forts themselves. I know the quantity which originally 
arrived at Tuli, and I know that a very large quantity 
was left behind. . But I never used to go into the store 
room to see those things after that. 

15975. I suppose you mean left behind when Colonel 
Plumer’s force went out?—Yes. He took a certain 
quantity with him, and he left a certain quantity behind 
for 'the garrison at Tuli. 

15974. Did any correspondence take place ‘between you 
and Dr. Calder ?—Yes, a very considerable quantity. I 
have got it all here. It is about various matters. 


15975. (Mr. Harrison.) Did that correspondence take 
place between you and Dr. Calder on the spot ?—Yes, on 
the spot. 

15976. You were both. on the spot, and he wrote to 
you ?—Yes. 


15977. (Professor Cunningham.) Are those originals 
or copies }—These are Dr. Calder’s original letters and 
my answers, and various other matters—telegrams, re- 
quisitions for stores and comforts, and things of that 
sort; they are all included. 


15978. (Chairman.) It looks a formidable bundle of 
documents, but I think we must have them (the docu- 
ments were handed to the Chairman) ?—I have here a 
report from the Base Commandant at Bulawayo to 
the Resident Commander at Salisbury. The Base 
Commandant forwarded reports to the Resident 
Commissioner at Salisbury about Dr. | Calder’s 
complaints, and attached is his opinion, and 
copies of reports from various people who were called 
upon to furnish them, such as the medical officer 
who was at Tuli- previous. to Dr Calder, the medical 
officer who relieved Dr. Calder, the officer commanding 
the garrison who relieved myself, and various other 
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people who visited Tuli. They were all called upon to 
furnish reports. Copies of these reports are attached. 
(The documents were handed to the Chairman.) 


15979. Dr. Roscoe had charge between Captain Stone 
and Dr. Calder, had he not /—Yes. 


15980. Is Dr. Roscoe here?—I believe he is on his 
way down, and that he will arrive to-night or to-morrow 
morning. 

15981. You did not meet him yourself, did you—he 
arrived before you?—No I was in Tuli the whole time 
with Dr. Roscoe and Dr. Stone. 


15982. (Professor Cunningham.) But you were not in 
command then ?—No. 


15983. I believe you stated that Dr. Calder’s requisi- 
tions, as a rule, went through your hands ?—At first—I 
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should say for about the first fortnight he was there— 
he requisitioned through me. 


15984. Have you any knowledge that these requisi- 
tions were met ?—I think so. They were forwarded to- 
the Assistant Comptroller, then the Assistant Comp- 
troller, Captain Anderson, forwarded the stuff down to- 
the medical officer. It did not come to me. 

15985. Therefore, you cannot tell us about it ?—No. 
I told Dr. Calder myself that he should requisition 
direct, which he did eventually. At first, however, he 
requisitioned through me. 

15986. I suppose if the articles Dr. Calder requisi- 
tioned for did not come, he would have informed you ?— 
Dr. Calder told me that a lot of things which he had 
asked for had not come. 

15987-8. Did he specify what the articles were ?—No,. 
he did not do that. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Major A. F. Prson, called; and Examined. 


15989. (Chairman.) I believe you belong to the Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers, and that you were a patient at Tuli? 
—Yes. 


15990. Can you tell us the date when you were a 
patient at Tuli Hospital?—On the 29th December I 
was admitted into Tuli Hospital as a patient. 


15991. Who was in charge of the hospital ?—Captain 
Stone, R.A.M.C. 


15992. Perhaps you will tell your experience as a 
patient in that hospital ?—Captain Stone was assisted 
by Dr. Roscoe. I was admitted on the 29th December 
suffering from dysentery and malarial fever. Shortly 
afterwards Colonel Plumer’s column moved from Tuli, 
and Captain Stone going with them the charge of the 
hospital was left to Dr. Roscoe. I was in hospital from 
three weeks to a month. I left Tuli on the 29th 
January. 


15993. That was whilst Dr. Roscoe was still in charge ? 
—Yes. Dr. Roscoe left about three days before I did. 


15994. You were convalescent before that ?—Yes. 


15995. Have you any complaints to make?—No, I 
have no complaint to make. I was treated in every way 
as well as the circumstances would possibly permit, 
There was no lack of medicines or anything of that sort. 


15996. Would you tell us your impression of the 
hospital? Do you think it was kept as well and as 
clean as possible ?~Yes; I think it was kept well and 
clean ; and the orderlies were most attentive and careful 
and were most willing to do what they possibly could 


for one. When I was first admitted I was the only 
patient in the ward, but later on, owing to a few more 
patients coming in with fever, some non-commissioned 
officers were brought into the same ward with me. I 
saw them treated in exactly the same way as I was 
treated myself. The doctor visited them when he made 
his rounds in the same way as he visited me. 


15997. Did you get as many medical comforts as you 
thought you ought to get ?—Yes ; I was treated in every 
way very well. At one time the river came down in 
flood, and they were unable to keep up the contract for 
the milk, as no one could cross the river. Of course, it 
was nobody’s fault connected with the hospital that we 
were short of milk for a few days. 


15998. I presume you had condensed milk ?~Yes. 


15999. You were not short of that ?—No; we had con- 
densed milk. 


16000. Was Dr. Roscoe attentive to you, and to the 
other patients, as far as you could judge ?—He was most 
attentive to me, and to the others. | 


16001. Did you hear of any complaint in the hospital 
while you were there ?/—No, I heard of none. 


16002. Did there seem to be any friction at that time 
between the military commandant of the camp and Dr. 
Roscoe ?—None whatever. The camp at that time was 
commanded by the late Lieutenant-Colonel Spreckley. 
There was not the slightest friction. As a matter of fact 
Dr. Roscoe was a member of the mess and lived with 
Colonel Spreckley. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Major S. Hickson, called; and Examined. 


16003. (Chairman.) I believe you came out with your 
regiment in January and joined No. 11 Hospital at the 
Orange River, and came up here with it ?—Yes. 

16004. You took over the patients that came from 
Newton Camp ?—I took over the hospital at Newton 
Camp when we came up there. 

16005. We shall be glad to hear any information you 
can give us as to what you found at Newton Camp ?— 
When we came up here, before getting my own camp 
pitched, I took over the temporary charge of Newton 
Camp. The intention was, and it was carried out, to 
evacuate Newton Camp if possible to our own hospital 
when we came up here, I was only about five or six days 
in Newton Camp Hospital altogether. There were, I 
think, 470 patients there when I got up there. In addi- 
tion to Newton Camp there were five buildings in the 
town here used as hospitals. We evacuated all the 
patients from Newton Camp down to our own camp as 
soon as possible. 

16006. What was your impression with regard to the 
condition of Newton Camp when you took charge ?— 
My impression was that it was as favourable as could 
be expected under the circumstances. 

16007. Do you think it was in a good situation ?—I 
think it was an excellent situation. 

16008. Was it clean when you took charge of it ?— 
Yes. 

16009. And did it appear to be well arranged ?—Yes. 
Considering the amount of personnel the medical officer 
had at his disposal I thought he had done extremely 


well. Of the 470 patients, 50 or 40 patients were cases 
that were really ill. They were all provided with beds 
—mattresses. They had, as far as I could see, excellent 
feeding arrangements. They had a very good kitchen _ 
and a supply of fresh milk. The only things I saw they 
were short of up there were trained orderlies. d 


16010. This was about the beginning of May, was it 
not ?—Yes, about the first week in May. : 


16011. Were most of the orderlies R.A.M.C. men ?— 
No, there were only a few of our own corps orderlies 
there. 

16012. Who were the men who were doing orderly 
duty /~They were men who were got from the convales- 
cent camp attached to the hospital—regimental order- 
lies. 


16013. Were there any St. John’s men, or Cape — 
Volunteers ?—I do not remember. f 


16014. What was your opinion with regard to the 
patients ; did they seem to have suffered in any particu- 
lar way 7—No; they seemed to be quite comfortable. ~ 
The system up there was to send the patients who were 
suffering from serious diseases, such as enteric fever, 
down to the hospitals in the town here, to the perma- 
nent buildings that were taken over as hospitals. An 
ambulance went down twice a day to Newton Camp 
accompanied by a medical officer, and as vacancies 
occurred, the serious cases were removed from there 
down to the permanent buildings here.’ 


16015. I should like to ask you about the permanent 
buildings that were used as hospitals in the town. 
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Were they under your charge, too ?—No, they were not. 
I have been through them, and I have seen the interiors 
of all of them ; but I never had charge of them. 


16016. Under whose charge were they 7—When I came 
here first they were under the charge of Major Peard. 
He was the 8.M.O. here at the time, and he exercised 
supervision over the hospital in Newton Camp, and the 
buildings in the town here as well. I may say that 
when I was in charge of the Newton Camp Hospital the 
P.M.O. of the Lines of Communication, Colonel Macna- 
mara, inspected the place, and he was quite satisfied 
with the state of affairs. 


16017. (Professor Cunningham.) Were any of the 
patients who came down shortly after the relief of 
Kimberley still in Newton Camp when you were there ? 
—Convoys came in nearly every day into the Newton 
Camp Hospital, but the sick were got rid of as soon as they 
were convalescent, and sent to Cape Town. Sometimes 
two or three trains, holding 100 each, were sent to Cape 
Town during the week. 


16018. We have heard some complaints with regard to 
Newton Camp in its early days. Did you come ints 
contact with any of those patients who had been thera 
in the early days }-Noa, 


16019. I thought perhaps you might have seen some of 
the patients who were there during the early days ?—- 
They may have been there, but I heard no complaints. 


16020. (Chairman.) Did you hear any complaints 
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with regard to orderlies pilfering either the provisions 
of the patients or their kits ?—No; I have never heard 
of such complaints. 


16021. We should be glad to hear anything you wish 
to say with regard to No. 11 Hospital. Were you well 
supplied with everything ?—Yes. I think so. It is a 
most excellent institution. We get everything we want. 
There is not the least difficulty with regard to being 
supplied with anything we want. 

16022. Have you an abundance of medical stores and 
medical comforts ?—Yes, plenty. 


16023. And equipment ?—Yes. We have an excellent 
supply of instruments. We have only to send to Cape 
Town for any surgical instrument we want, and it comes 
up as soon as possible. 
ception to the food for the men. 


16024. You are supposed to have the best kitchens in 
South Africa, so you ought to get good food ’—Yes ; and 
we consider we have the best operating theatre. 

16025. (Professor Cunningham.) What proportion of 
civil surgeons have you to R.A.M.C. officers ?—The. 
civil surgeons are in excess of the R.A.M.O. officers, 

16026. Have the relations between the two always 
been happy ?—Yes, the relations have been most cor- 
dial. There has never been the least friction between. 
the civil and the military elements either professionally 
or socially. We have worked together with the greatest 
harmony. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Major H. Carr, called; and Examined. 


10027. (Chairman.) I believe you are the Registrar of 
No. 11 Hospital ?—~Yes. 


16028. Did you come out here with the hospital ?—I 
mobilised the hospital at Aldershot, and came out here in 
charge of it. We were joined afterwards by Lieutenant- 
Colonel O'Connell. We embarked at Southampton on the 
24th March, and we disembarked at Cape Town on the 
25rd April. We were a long time coming out, and we 
were nearly a week in the Bay before we could get a berth 
to disembark at. We were at Green Point Camp for two 
days while we were loading up our equipment on the 
train, and we left for Kimberley on the evening of the 
25th, arriving here on the morning of the 28th. We 
were then sent to Newton Camp. For several days we 
had some difficulty about getting the best site for the 
hospital. We had a tremendous lot of stuff to move, 
and there was a shortness of transport here. There were 
the 1st and 10th Divisions quite close here, and they had 
not much transport. The steam transport was taking 
supplies out, and we could not always get it when we 
asked for it. We commenced pitching our hospital at 
Dynamite Siding, where we are now, on the drd May. 
On the 4th May we could not get any transport; on the 
afternoon of the 5th there was no transport at all. How- 
ever, finally, on the 11th May, we officially opened our 
hospital and took over the sick. 


_ 16029. From Newton Camp’—Yes. We took over the 
sick in all the town hospitals, and the sick at Newton 
Camp. We took them all over on to our books, and 
called the whole lot No. 11 General dospital. We 
treated all those town hospitals as units, as wards prac- 
tically, of our No. 11 Genera] Hospital. 


16030. You did not move the patients’—No. The 
patients in the town buildings were gradually evacuated 
as they recovered. Ag they could be moved they were 
either sent to the base or moved out to camp. We moved 
Newton Camp practically down to Dynamite Siding. It 
took about three days to do it. 


16031. The serious cases were in the permanent build- 
ings, and the less serious cases in the camp ’/—Newton 
Camp was more or less a convalescent hespital, because 
all the serious cases as they occurred at Newton Camp 
were moved down to the town long before we came here 
by Major Peard, when he was running it as a stationary 
hospital. 

16032. So that at the time you took charge of Newton 
Camp, there were not serious cases in it, were there ?7— 
There were a certain portion. 


16033. What became of those ?—We moved them down 
in ambulances in our camp, and put them into beds. 
We left no one up at Newton Camp after the 14th May. 
By that date we had every one moved down to our camp 
at Dynamite Siding. 

16034. Did you make use of the tents and marquees of 
Newton Camp, or what became of them ?—We took them 
all over. 


16035. Tents and all?—Yes. A certain number of 
bell-tents and things we did not require were handed 
into the ordnance store. We brought up our equipment 
practically complete. Our equipment was put on board 
the “Umbria” at Southampton, and we never really 
parted with it We were sent up here by special train 
with our personnel and our equipment with us. I think 
they cut off three trucks on account of the gradients at 
some place, but they were sent up the day after. : 

16036. With regard to the difficulty of transport ex- 
perienced here, do you think that might have been 
avoided, or was it unavoidable?—I think it was quite 
unavoidable. There was a difficulty in giving us the 
steam sapper. To move our heavy baggage from the 
station up to Newton Camp, from Newton Camp to a 
fresh site, and from the fresh site down to Dynamite 
Siding, all took time. 
supplemented by ox-wagons. 

16057. Although there was delay you do not think it 
was avoidable ?—I do not think so. The transport people 
at the time were very hardly pressed here for supplies 
for the different columns, because Lord Methuen with 
the 1st Division was in front of us here, and the 10th 
Division was fighting at Fourteen Streams, Warrington 
and Boshof. 

16038. We have had Major Hickson’s evidence, and IT 
should like to know your impression of Newton Camp 
when you visited it. Did it seem to be a suitable place 
for a hospital ?—I think so. We thought Newton Camp 
a very good site. The worst point about Newton Camp 
was its distance from the railway station—looking at it 
from the point of view of getting the sick in. 

16039. Did the hospital camp appear to you to be well 
kept ?—Yes. 

16040. Was it clean?—Yes; the camp itself was quite 
clean. 


16041. Was it well arranged ?—Yes. 


The steam sapper was afterwards 


Major 
S. Hickson. 
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No one, I think, could take ex- 


Major 
H. Carr. 





16042. Were the orderlies chiefly regimental order- 


lies ?—When I closed Newton Camp I took over three 
sergeants, one corporal, and seven privates of the 
R.A.M.C. Of course, they were supplemented by a 
large number of regimental orderlies. Those were de- 
tails left behind by the different units of the 1st Division 
to run the show when they moved on. 


16043. Were there any other orderlies besides the 
regimental and R.A.M.C. orderlies in Newton Camp— 
and St. John’s Ambulance men or Cape Volunteers ?— 
They may have had some Cape men;-in fact, I know 
they had a corporal of the Cape Medical Staff Corps. 1 
am afraid I cannot give you particulars with regard to 
this. There was one sergeant also on the ambulance 
train which we took over from Major Peard. 

16044. With regard to No. 11 General Hospital, have 
you had any difficulties in connection with either 
medical equipment, medical stores or medical comforts? 


Major 
H. Carr. 
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—No, absolutely none. - During my experience of cam- 
paigning I have never seen supplies given with suck a 
lavish hand. We have never wanted for anything in 
the way of supplies, ordnance equipment, or medicines. 

16045. Have you always had sufficient transport given 
you for moving patients /—Yes, ample. We were really 
independent of transport for moving patients when once 
we got into our camp, because of the railway siding. 
That saved us, beyond description, any amount of 
labour and suffering to the sick, because they were 
taken straight out of the railway carriage in which they 
were put up-country into their tent. There was no am- 
bulance transport used at all, excepting for small 
parties of sick. For any number under 10 we had am- 
bulances to take the men from the railway station. 
They do not shunt the railway carriage for small parties, 


- such as we have taken in of three, four and five from 


Dr. W. 
Rowell. 


—— 


Supt. 
Nursing 
: 
Sister 
Stewart. 


Warrington, and Modder River and other places up and 
down the line. 

16046. Have you had any difficulty with regard to 
convoys of sick and wounded coming to you; have you 
siways received notice when they were coming ?—We 
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have always received notice when they are coming. The 
Railway Staff Officer telegraphs to me when he receives 
notice, and independently of that the medical officer who 
sends the cases down sends me an independent telegram. 


16047. In what sort of condition have the sick 
arrived /—They have arrived very comfortably. 2 

16048. As if they had been well looked after on the 
train’—Yes. Mafeking is the longest distance they 
have ever come to us by train. awed 

16049. There was time for them, coming that dis. 
tance, if they had not been fed, to become rather ex- 
hausted ?—I have never had the slightest complainy of 
that description. 


16050. Has anything from your own personal observa. | 


tion led you to think that proper provision had not been 
inade for them on their journey?—No. Of course, all 
the.trains have not had kitchen cars attached whereby 
they could have fresh soup and things cooked on the 
journey, but they have always come down with plenty 
of provisions. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. W. H. Rowe1t, Civil Surgeon, called; and Examined. 


16051. (Chairman.) I believe you are a civil surgeon 
attached to No. 11 General Hospital /—Yes, 


160514. What are your quadifications ?—M.D., Bachelor 
in Surgery, and Bachelor in Hygiene, University of 
Durham. 

16052. Did you come out here with No. 11 Generai 
Hospital ?—I did. 

16053. We should like to hear something of your ex- 
periences. Have there ever been any difficulties be- 
tween ‘the civil surgeons and the military surgeons ?— 
None whatever. In my experience they have always 
worked very well. 

16054. Have you had any difficulty in picking up 
military routine?—I was fortunate in that I had done 


some work at home in a military hospital, so that I was 


not new to it out here. 
16055. Did any of your colleagues experience any 


difficulty ?—I have not heard of any. They all seemed 


to drop into it, 

16056. Probably your military companions were good 
enough to show you?—Decidedly so. If we wanted to 
knew anything we merely had to ask. A new man 
would not be put on duty straight away, but would be 
sent with one who knew the ropes, just at first, if he had 
had no previous experience. 

16057. In your experience did the patients in No. il 
General Hospital have all the care, attention, and 
medical comforts that they could reasonably require ?— 
Yes. 

16058. Is there anything you would like to tell us 
which you think would be of assistance to us in our 
Tnquiry _—I have been more particularly connected with 
the surgical side of the hospital. I have looked after 
the operations which have been performed up ‘to the 
present. I have here a private note which I made, 
giving statistics with regard to the operations. . (Handed 
to the Chairman.) 


16059. I see it amounted to this, that you have only 
had three deaths out of 186 operations?—Yes. ~With 
regard to the working of the hospital in the town, when 
I first came here I had charge of the Roman Catholic 
‘buildings. 

16060. Did you see any others besides the Roman 
Catholic buildings?—I had nothing to do with the 
others ; I confined myself to my own hosvitals. 

16061. Did you think they were well managed ?—1I 
did. I never had any difficulties whatever. I got what- 
ever I asked for, 


16062. Have you had any complaints from the men ?7— 
No, I have not. : 

16053. Do you think that soldiers—the patients—in 
the hospital are afraid of making complaints to you ?— 
I have not noticed it. As a matter of fact I have had 
no complaints made to me. 

16064 Do you think they would complain more fre- 
quently to the civil surgeons than to the R.A.M.C. 
officers ?—I have had no experience with regard to that. 


16055. (Mr. Harrison.) Do the men talk freely to 


you about themselves ’/—Quite freely. We merely treat 


them like ordinary patients at home. 


16066. You think if they wanted to grumble they — 
| 


would not hesitate to do so?—That is my opinion. 


16067. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you wish 
to tell us?—No, I do not think go. I might mention 


that except with regard to the hospital in town under 


my control, the Nazareth House and the Roman 
Catholic Convent, that if I had not anything I wanted 
I merely had to ask for it and I got it. I can speak 
very highly indeed of the way things went on there. IL 
came out as a civilian, and we always got on exceed- 
ingly well. We got a constant flow of patients, and 
everything went on very smoothly. After that I went. 
up and joined the original hospital when the place was 


closed, and the patients were either sent to the base or © 


sent up to No. 11 General Hospital. 

16068. Your own experience is that not only did you 
have every facility for treating your patients, but that 
you were fairly treated by the military authorities, and 
got your fair share of interesting cases?—Yes, I did. Ef 
am very well satisfied from that point of view. : 


16069. (Professor Cunningham.) Have you found, as . 


a civil surgeon, that the military routine in any way 
curtails or interferes with your professional usefulness? 
—I cannot say that I have, because personally I have 


inerely looked upon the men as patients, and treated — 


them ag such. 


16070. Did you find that much time was taken up in 
attending to the military details?—No, I have not pex- 
sonally found that to be the case. I have always gone 
my own way, and I have got along very well. 
treated the men as patients, and nothing more. I am 
speaking purely from the professional point of view. Of 
course, that has nothing to do with our other duties. 

16071. Were you able to carry out 
duties to your own satisfaction ?—Yes. 


16072. And yet attend to the military details which 
were required of you?—Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Superintendent Nursing Sister Srrwarz, called; and Examined. 


16075. (Chairman.) I believe you are nursing superin- 
tendent of No. 11 General Hospital ?—Yes. 

16074. How long have you been an Army nursing 
sister 7—Eleven years. ‘a 

16075. Have you had. experience of any other campaign ? 
—No, this is my first. campaign. I have been abroad 
though. I came from abroad here—I came from Gibraltar. 
_ 16076. Would you give us your impressions of No. 11 
(Genoral Hospital?—I think No. 11 Genera] Hospital is 


as good a hospital as I have ever been in at home or 
abroad. We have everything we want. Everything I 
have asked for I have always got. 


16077. Did you come up here with the hospital ?—No, 


T came straight from Gibraltar. 


16078. Were you with the hospital’at the time they 
took charge of Newton Camp?—Yes. I arrived here, up 
at Kimberley, on the 6th May. 


16079. What was your impression of the condition of 









IT have , 


- i 


your professional _ 


i 


f 


‘ 


7 





any hospital I have ever been in, 
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the patients at Newton Camp; we have been told that 
there were a few serious cases ?—Yes, there were some 
serious cases. Those were put on mattresses or spring 
beds and moved down as quickly as possible. 


16080. Were those serious cases wounded or sick ?— 
Sick, enteric chiefly, and dysentery. 


16081. Did any appear to you in any way neglected ?— 
No, they did not at all. They had everything done for 
them as far as I can see during the whole of the time, 
and they had plenty of milk. 


16082. Had any of them bed-sores?—No. I did not 
see any bed-sores at all on any of the men that were up 
at Newton Camp. I went up myself and took some of 
the Sisters there, and I saw all the men. 


16083. After No. 11 General Hospital was started, did 
you get a great number of convoys of sick and wounded 
down ’—Yes, from Mafeking, Smith’s Drift, and round 
about. 


16084. What was your impression of the condition of 
those patients ?—As a rule they seemed fairly convales- 
cent, except, of course, some of the badly wounded. The 
others were fairly convalescent ; they always seemed to 
be very pleased to see their friends, and come round and 
talk. 


16085. Did they arrive in pretty good condition or were 
they exhausted ?—No, they were not exhausted. The 
only men that seemed at all bad were some of the more 
seriously wounded. ‘ 

16086. Have the military and civilians of No. 11 General 
Hospital always worked together well?—Yes ; _ they 
worked together very well. There are very few military 
amongst us. 


16087. Among your nursing sisters?—They are all 
civilian Sisters. I am the only military one. Some of 
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them belong to the Army Nursing Reserve and some 
were engaged in the colony. 


16088. What is your opinion of the orderlies ?—I think 
they have done very well considering that a great many 
that we have up here are St. John’s men and volunteers. 
Our own men are very good ag a rule, 


16089. Do you think that at any time either medica! 
drugs or medical comforts have been wanted 1—No, 
never. Whenever I have wanted anything I have always 
been able to get it. We have not had the slightest difti- 
culty about getting anything, 

16090. Have the men, in your opinion, had more medi- 
cal comforts here than they got at Gibraltar?—Yes. The 
men are very much better off here than the men are at 
Gibraltar. There we could sometimes do with more. I 
tell the men that it is luxury here. 


16091. Have you been at Netley ’—Yes, I have been 
at Netley. 


16092. What is your experience with regard to the 
men’s luxuries here as compared with Netley ?(—I believe 
Netley has very much changed since I was there. IT was 
there from 1889 to 1891, and I have not been there since. 


16095. Do you think that the men have more comforts 
here than they had at Netley in 1891?—There was 
nothing to boast of in Netley in 1891. The food here 
is very good indeed. It is a good deal better than it is at 
Gibraltar. Some people talk about the bad meat and 
things out here, but let them be at Gibraltar and have 
Barbary meat. They would goon find out the difference, 


16094, Have you anything else you would like to tell us? 
~—No, I do not think go. TI have no complaints. It has 
all been most comfortable since I have been here. On 
one occasion I did think we ought to have more Sisters, 
and I asked for them. They were sent directly—either 
from Cape Town or they were engaged locally. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Lieutenant-Oolonel O’ConnauLL, called; and Examined. 


16095. (Chairman.) I believe you are P.M.O. of No. 
11 General Hospital ?—Yes, 

16096. Is there anything which you would like to tell 
us with regard to that hospital; we have already had a 
good deal of evidence with regard to it?—We have had 
everything we required. Since the hospital started we 
have wanted for nothing. We have had the best of 
equipment and everything we required in the way of sur- 
gical instruments, medicines, and appliances, 

16097. You have never been responsible for the build- 
ings here, have you ?—Yes, I have. 

16098. Perhaps you will tell us the condition of the 
various buildings used as hospitals here ?—There were five 
buildings occupied as hospitals when I came to Kimber- 
ley, and they had everything they wanted as far as I 
could see. The sanitary arrangements were good. 

16099. The buildings appear to have been well 
managed ?—Yes. 


16100. Did you find them clean ?—Yes. There were 
nursing sisters attached to each of them and civil sur- 
geons.° All the buildings were in charge of civil sur- 
geons. 

16101. And in your opinion the professional work as 
well as the general arrangement was well performed ?— 
Yes, very well done. 

16102. Have you found any difficulty in working with 
the civil surgeon in your hospital?—None whatever. 
They have done very good work, and the relations have 
always been most cordial between us. There has not 
been a single instance to my knowledge of any friction 
between the civil surgeons and the medical officers. 
16103. You have had much experience, and I should 
like to ask you a question which I also put to the 
superintendent nursing sister. Have you ever seen any 
military hospitals where the men have had as much com- 
fort as they have had in your hospital—No. 11?—Not 
many. I think they are more comfortable in No. 11 than 
I was at Netley Hos- 
pital for two years before T came here. I think the 
patients are more comfortable here than in Netley Hos- 


- better looked after, and the equipment is 


pital, and the equipment is just as good, if not better. 
We are more modern and up-to-date here. We have 
spring mattresses and spring beds which they have not 
at Netley Hospital. I have been in Netley, as I have 
said, and I can judge between the two hospitals. We 
have everything in this hospital, and a good deal more 
in the way of surgical appliances and instruments than 
they have at Netley. 


16104. Do you think there was any avoidable delay in 
fixing up your hospital here ?—None whatever. 


16105. We have been told that there was a difficulty of 


transport when you first arrived ?—It was a matter of to: 


days. We couid not get transport 


That 
was all. 


for two days. 


16106. (Professor Cunningham.) Have you had any 
previous experience of general hospitals during warfare ? 
—Yes. I was for six months at No. 2 Hospital at 
Wynberg. 

16107. Not outside Africa ?—I 
I was in the large field ‘hospitals 
was in the 1885 campaign. 


16108. Can you draw a comparison between the treat- 
ment here and the treatment there ?—The treatment 
here is far better than it was in 1885. The men are 
ever so much 
better than it was in the 1885 campaign. The comforts, 
too, for the patients are ever so much better. The two 
campaigns are not to be compared. 

16109. Is there anything else you wish to tell us 2— 
I have prepared some statistics here which may be in- 
teresting. I have had 4,601 men pass through my hos- 
pital between the 11th May and the 28th September. 
Out of that number we had 102 deaths, the percentage 
being 1:53, which is very small. We had 821 enteric 
cases with 78 deaths, giving a percentage of 6°15. 


16110. Do you include under the term “ enteric” simple 
continuous fever?—No. We register it as a different 
disease. Of course, many cases of “simple continuous 
fever” are afterwards changed to “enteric fever.” 


have been in Egypt. 
at Suakim in 1885. I 


(The witness withdrew.) 


16111. (Chairman.) You are attached to the A.S.C., 
I believe 2—Yes, I am a volunteer officer. 

16112. Upon what points 
evidence ?—The evidence I wish to tende 


Captain J. Barrerr-Lennarp, called; and Examined. 


16113. Will you make us a statement as to your ex- 
perience ?—My evidence with regard to Paardeberg 
rather relates to the statement which has been made and 
generally accepted, that whatever shortcomings there 
were in the treatment of the wounded at Paardeberg were 
due to the lack of transport. I wish to give you facts 
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which prove that it was not the lack of transport but 
lack of administrative ability on the part of the medical 
staff which accounted for whatever jhappened there. 
When we arrived at Paardeberg on the 18th, the hos- 
pital camp was established on the bank of the river 
between the headquarters’ camp, the camp of the Field- 
Marshal, and the Boer laager. It was at that time within 
extreme rifle range, and certainly within the range of shell 
fire. The position appeared to me, immediately I saw it, 
equally bad for another reason, viz., that it was at the 
edge of the steep river bank, and at the foot of a slightly 
sloping plain, and in case there should be any rain, the 
water from the uplands would come down there ina 
torrent. 

16114. Were there not several field hospitals at 
Paardeberg ?—Yes, they were all in a row along the 
bank, excepting the hospitals with General French, of 
which I have no knewledge, which were at the other 
end of the laager up the river. There was a number of 
field hospitals, commencing with the Field-Marshal’s 
camp, along the bank of the river until they ended with 
the New South Wales Hospital. They were all on the 
very verge of the bank, and at the bottom of a very 
gentle slope of about a mile. Then the rain came. I 
observe that Professor Watson Cheyne stated that they 
had fine weather. 'That is not the fact; we had some ex- 
ceedingly heavy rainstorms, which resulted in the rain 
coming down that slope; that was more or less obvious 
to anyone who had reviewed the ground at all. In con- 
sequence the men were burnt by the sun by day—it was 
extremely hot in the day-time—and, of course, during the 
storm they were soaked to the skin; in fact, they were 
lying in pools. I saw one man lying in a pool up to his 
waist. If his head and shoulders had not been elevated 
the whole of his body would have been under water. I 
took a very great interest in these things, because, as I 
told you, IT am a volunteer officer, and it attracted my 
attention more particularly, perhaps, than it would the 
attention of a regular officer. I had the advantage of the 
acquaintance of Professor Watson Oheyne and Dr. 
ce: Franks, and I moved about the hospital a good 
deal. 


161144. Yoursuggestion is that these field hospitals 
were badly placed ?—They were badly placed in the first 
instance. In fact, if I may say so, there was extra- 
ordinary ingenuity shown in selecting a bad spot, con- 
sidering that the country all around consisted of gently 
sloping uplands, behind which the men might have been 
put to protect them from fire, and where there were also 
magnificent facilities for drainage and shelter from wind 
and that sort of thing. 


16115. (Professor Cunningham.) Do you know who 
was responsible for the selection of sites for field hos- 
pitals ?—I imagine that the staff officer who settles the 
camp, certainly the military camps, is the Adjutant- 
General, but I should also imagine that the medical 
officers of the Headquarters Staff would be the ones to 
point out to the Field-Marshal the suitability or other- 
wise of a site for the hospital camp—that is, as regards 
the position of the camp. That which was likely to 
happen did happen, unfortunately. So far as I know, 
there was no advantage in the selection of the camp, 
except that there were a few bushes which afforded avery 
slight shelter. They were mere bushes, and, as you 
know, they afford the very smallest shelter. It, how- 
ever, had this disadvantage, that all the sick and dying 
animals went into those bushes, and there were dozens 
and dozens of dead animals there. 


16116. I think we might have more particulars with 
regard to this man whom you found lying in a pool of 
water; was he in a tent ?—No, there were very few tenis 
there indeed. } 


16117. Will you tell us some of the circumstances 
under which you found him ?—He was not the only man 
who was in water. There were many. I should not 
like to say there were hundreds, but there were a very 
vreat number of them lying, not only on wet ground, but 
actually in pools of water—I should think there were over 
100. 

16118. You say that this man was nearly covered by 
water ?—Yes, it was only by reason of his head being on 
a slight rise that the whole of his body was not im- 
mersed in water. That particular spot is just opposite 
where the cemetery is now. 


16119. Did you find out what) was the matter with 
him ’—Scarcely. I did not yenture to interfere with the 
medical arrangements. The only suggestion that I ever 
iuade to a medical officer was rejected, 
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16120. Were there any medical officers present ?— 
Oh, yes; there was a large number of medical officers 


there. 
16121. Did they see this?—I really cannot tell you. 


16122. Did you represent the circumstances to anyone 
in authority ?—No, I did not. I deplored the sights I 
saw there very often. Then I wish to point out to you 
also that a great deal of the suffering of the wounded 
arose during the time at Paardeberg from the lack of 
tents. The lack of transport is also used to explain the 
unfortunate circumstances of the wounded there. We 
had on the hill, near by, the transport train with a large 
number of wagons, many hundreds, each of which had 
upon it a canvas waterproof buck-sail, as we call it. A 
few of those canvas waterproofs would have covered 
about 80 or 100, and thus shelter could have been made 
for the whole of the wounded, large as they were in 
number, at Paardeberg. But nobody seemed to have the 
time to spare, or exhibited sufficient ingenuity, to make 
use of those canvas waterproof buck-sails. 

16123. (Mr. Harrison.) You stated that the only sug- 
gestion you made to a medical officer was rejected /— 
Yes, it was quite an unimportant detail. It was with 


regard to the care of mules, which is more particularly 
.in my province. " 


16124. Could you tell us in what period of service at 
Paardeberg that suggestion came from you?—That did 
not occur at Paardeberg at all. 

16125. (Professor Cunningham.) Was this man you 
refer to, who was immersed in water, under medical 
treatment ?—He was one of the sick and wounded lying 
in one of the brigade hospitals. The greater number of 
them, of course, were wounded at Paardeberg—a very, 
very large number. 

16126. (Mr. Harrison.) Did the water lie on the 
ground for any length of time where that man was ?— 
Unfortunately the storm was of considerable duration. 


I should think the effects were felt in the way of wet — 


and damp for over 24 hours. 

16127. (Cha:rman.) I am afraid I do not quite follow 
you with regard to these waterproofs ?—On each wagon 
there was a very large sail sufficient to cover a third of 
this room very nearly. They had been used, and might 
have been easily used again, for the purpose of covering 


the sick, to erect shelters and protect them from the” 


effects of the weather, both the sun (which was ex- 
tremely hot at that period of the year) and from the rain. 


16128. That is to say, they had been coverings of 
transport wagons, the contents of which wagons had 


been used on the march, so that they were not wanted 


to keep the food dry ?—Yes, or the godds were of such a 
character that they did not need waterproofs; for in- 
stance, tins of biscuits did not require covering wit. 
waterproof, but none the less, each wagon had it. 

16129. You referred +o Professor Watson Cheyne’s evi- 
dence. What he says here is, “There were only a few 
tents at Paardeberg, but, fortunately, there were trees 
on the river bank, and many of the wounded were kept 
there” 27—Yes, trees were there. 


16130. “ As a result of the trees they had enough shade 
in very warm weather in the daytime, and the nights 
were not cold.” Perhaps that might partly account for 
their choosing that place?—Quite possibly. I say that 
that is the only advantage which may be claimed, but I 
differ from Professor Cheyne as to the amount of shade 
afforded, and also as to the condition of the weather. 


16131. He says that the weather was very warm and 
the nights were not cold ?—Of course, I have not seen the 
evidence of Professor Watson Cheyne beyond that con- 
tained in the newspaper, report, in which he is stated to 
have said that the weather was fortunately fine during the 
beleagurement. It is quite possible the newspaper report 
was not accurate. 

16132. I would not like to be absolutely positive, but, 
having looked through the evidence here, I do not find 
that he stated that the weather was fine there; he dis- 
tinctly states that at Driefontein the weather was fine, 
but what he says of Paardeberg is that it was very warm 
in the daytime and the nights were not cold, and they 
had the shade of such trees as there were on the river- 
side ?—I think it is scarcely possible, when I come to 
think of it, that Professor Watson Cheyne could have 
said what he is stated to have said in the newspaper, 
because I reniember seeing him soaked to the skin him- 
self ; he was not able to get any shelter at all. He came 
to my camp and got a little dry, and something to put 
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on, and so on; xo that I think it is quite impossible, or, 
at any rate, most improbable, that he could have made 
that statement. 


160133. (Mr. Harrison.) You criticise the arrangements 
both with regard to the position of the hospitals and 
the non-use of the canvas coverings; I understand you 
are not responsible in any way for providing those ?—No. 


16134. Nor did you make the suggestion that you now 
make to us to anybody?—No; but certain suggestions 
were made. I have another complaint to make with re- 
gard to the lack of administrative ability with reference 
to the removal of the wounded. A very large number of 
oat sacks were provided, and given to the medical staff 
for the purpose of being used as beds or cushions for the 
wounded when moved to Modder River. They were 
collected at the cost of considerable trouble and handed 
over to the medical staff. It did not cccur to the officers 
who collected them that it was necessary to point out 
to the medical staff that a big, rough, coarse bag on the 
bottom of an ox-wagon was not the slightest use to any- 
one, but that it was intended that they should be stuffed 
with reeds, of which there was a great abundance on the 
river bank. Would you believe me that those oat sacks 
were put at the bottom of the ox-wagons without having 
anything in them at all, and the sick were sent off in that 
way ? 

16135. They were put there by the medical staff ?— 
Yes. It would have made a very great difference in the 
four days’ journey if those sacks had been stuffed. 


16136. Did you stutf any of the sacks supplied to you? 
—No; I supplied some of the sacks. I should have been 
very glad to have been able to do something. 

16137. You were in the A.S.C.?—Yes. I will give you 
a very good reason why I did not personally attempt to 
interfere with anything that was done. Professor Wat- 
son Cheyne and Mr. Kendal Franks arrived on the same 
hoat with mein South Africa, having been engaged ito give 
their very valuable services to the Army generally. They 
went up with Lerd Roberts to Paardeberg. Professor 
Watson Cheyne told me himself in the presence of another 
officer—this is rather a serious statement—that he was 
about the camp for two days, (I saw him walking about 
the camp myself), and was not allowed by the medical 
officers to afford the patients the benefit of his special 
knowledge. It required an Army Order from Lord 
Roberts, which is at present in existence, in order to 
enable those two specialists to afford the Army that assis- 
tance for which they had been specially engaged. The 
Army Order is in existence, and can be obtained from 
the A.A.C. of the Army. I forget the terms of it, but 
it did not say, ‘“ You must accept the services of these 
gentlemen,” but it pointed out to the medical staff that 
those two eminent men had been engaged for that pur- 
pose, and that their services were at their disposal. It 
was not till the third day that Professor Watson Cheyne 
did a single bit of professional work, a fact which, so far 
as IT have seen from the newspaper reports, he has not 
mentioned in evidence before the Commission. 


16138. Do I follow you rightly, that the two gentlemen 
you have named did not do professional work until their 
appointment had been officially intimated to the Army 
Medical Corps 7—That is so, not until the third day. 


16139. They remained without their services being 
utilised until their appointment was officially intimated 
by the proper authorities ?-—Yes. 


16140. (Professor Cunningham.) And until they were 
detailed to certain service ?—No, I do not mean quite that. 
Their appointment was notified in the Army Orders long 
before this date, but I wish to call your attention to the 
fact that an Army Order appeared which in its terms 
drew the attention of the medical staff to the fact that 
these two specialists were with the Army for the purpose 
of affording their special abilities to the sick and wounded. 

16141. (Mr. Harrison.) A very proper intimation {/— 
For two days those two professional gentlemen walked 
about the camp, and were not able to do anything at all. 

16142. You tell us so, but I do not think that Professor 
Watson Cheyne told us so?—I have no reason to believe 
that if the circumstances are recalled to the mind of 
Professor Watson Cheyne he is likely to differ from me. 
There is an officer in the Artillery who is aware of some 
of the statements made by him. 

16143. (Professor Cunningham.) Did Mr. Kendal 
Franks make any statement to you?—No, Mr. Kendal 
Franks did not. 

16144. (Chairman.) I daresay we may have an oppor- 
tunity of asking Mr. Watson Cheyne, but what you have 
stated does not quite agree with his evidence ?—T should 
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like to say with regard to the tents, that there was a very 
large supply of tents indeed. One was vecupied by an 
officer who had an abrased instep, and another by an 
officer who had been shot through the shoulder—who was 
able to walk about and have his meals with different 
people in different parts of the camp. I saw the New 
South Wales Hospital, and did not see yery many patients 
im it. It was a very fine hospital indeed. They had five 
large tortoise-tents. 

16145. Where was this hospital ?—At Paardeberg. 
16146. (Professor Cunningham.) Of course, that hos- 
pital had its own transport ?—Yes, : 

cee And could take up what equipment it wished ? 
—Yes. 

16148. And the transport of the other hospitals had 
been greatly curtailed ?—Yes, it had been greatly cur- 
tailed. ‘ 

16149. That was one reason why that ho:pital should 
be very much better than the others ?—No doubt. 

16150. (Chairman.) Can you give us any other in- 
formation ?—With regard to Maitland Camp, I was the 
officer in charge of the A.S.C. duties from the beginning 
of April until the end of June. The camp at the time I 
went there was full of troops coming in. Afterwards, 
when the hospitals began to get very full at Bloemfon- 
tein, there were very few coming in to go up to the 
front, but a large number coming up from the hospitals 
at Wynberg, Rondebosch, and Woodstock. We used to 
have very large numbers coming in at that time who had 
not entirely recovered from the wounds or diseases from 
which they had suffered. In a short time the condition 
of Maitland Camp was such that I was unable to get 20 
men fit for light fatigue duties. Large numbers of them 
just crawled about, and were not able to do very much. 
Lhe medical officer of the Yeomanry Camp adjoining had 
the same difficulties, and he met them in a different way 
to that in which the other camp met them. He came to 
me, as the A.§.C. officer, with a long foolscap list, 
closely written, describing the things he wanted, and 
pointing out to me—there was no necessity to point it 
out‘to me in detail, but he did so—that he could not feed 
these patients, who were mostly dysenteric and enteric 
patients, upon roast beef and boiled mutton and potatoes 
—the ordinary rations—but that he required for them 
chickens, egys, miik, Brand’s Essence, and Vailentine’s 
Meat Juice, and port, sherry, and all sorts of luxuries. 
Being an amateur A.S.C. officer I felt alarmed, and I 


telephoned to my commanding officer at the 
Castle, Cape ‘Town, who ‘then and there told 
me to acquire by local purchase, at what price 


I could, everything the medical ofticer of McKenzie’s 
Farm wanted. But no such provision was made 
for the regular soldiers in Maitland Camp, and they con- 
tinued to draw the ordinary rations until a tin house had 
been put up there, when they began to get (about the 
middle of June) a little milk, and a few eggs, and a few 
chickens. There was a great difference in the treatment 
of the men in the two places. Dr. Ralston, civil surgeon, 
was in medical charge of the camp during the greater 
part of the time I was there. He is at present at a 
place near Mafeking. He used to talk a good deal 
about the way things should be done there, had he the 
power and right. The camp at Maitland had been estab- 
lished since October, and had consequently become full. 
In my own camp I had two cases of enteric out of 13 men 
—men of my own command. At no time did any superior 
medical officer come to inspect the camp or make any 
arrangement for shifting it, disinfecting it, or anything 
of that sort. Amongst other acquaintances I had at the 
time was Dr. Hook, another civil surgeon, who was 
attached to Rondebosch, No. 3 General Hospital. He 
went to Bloemfontein, and returned in a hospital train. 
I merely refer to him to tell you what, if you wish, you 
may obtain from him in the way of evidence. He came 
down from Bloemfontein, a five days’ journey, with an 
ordinary train full of patients suffering from dysentery. 
He was given no orderlies at all. He had absolutely 
nobody on the train to assist him, and the ordinary 
rations were handed to him, consisting of bully beef, 
boiled mutton, and biscuits. 


16151. (Chairman.) I should like to ask this with 
regard to Maitland Camp, of which we have a certain 
amount of evidence : what you suggest is that the medical 
officers discharged patients to it who ought not to have 
been sent there ?—I do not venture to suggest that. I 
say men were discharged from the base hospitals owing 
to the necessities of the time, doubtless, who were not 
yet entirely convalescent or fit to return to duty. 

16152. Is not that the object of the temp ?—No, it was 
not called a convalescent camp. 
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16153. A rest camp?—No, it was not called a rest 
camp. 

16154. Never mind how it is named ?—It makes a very 
ereat difference, because if it had been called a con- 
valescent camp it would have been my duty as an A.S.C. 
officer to have issued a totally different class of diet. 

16155. ‘They were convalescents who, in the opinion 
of the medical officer who discharged them—I am not 
saying whether rightly or wrongly—were men who were 
tit to return tio ordinary rations /—Yes. 

16156. Were you short of ordinary rations ?—Not at 
all. We had ample supplies and ample supplies of other 
rations when demanded by the medical officer cf 
McKenzie’s Farm, who was also in my own district. 

16157. (Professor Cunningham.) McKenzie’s Farm 
was a convalescent camp, was it not ?—No, neither were 
called convalescent camps, and neither of them had a 
dieted hospital. 

16158. (Chairman.) Was it not your duty to keep 
Maitland Camp in a good sanitary condition ?—In a good 
sanitary condition by the supply of disinfectants and re- 
moval of sanitary pails; that was my duty. 

16159. Was it not your duty to report to the P.M.O. 
that in your opinion the ground was becoming unfit for 
its use /—No, I wish it had been. 

16160. Whose duty was it if it was not yours ?—It was 
the duty of the medical officer of the camp. The medical 
officer in charge of Maitland Camp had that duty. I had 
merely to see to the mechanical performance. 


16161. You had to call his attention to the fact that 
you no longer thought it was a suitable site, had you 
not It was not my duty to report that to the Com- 
mandant, nor did I. I reported in regard to my own 
camping ground to the Commandant that I considered it 
was not a suitable site for a camping ground, and I moved 
it on my own responsibility, but with the consent of the 
Commandant, and I disinfected the ground by the use 
of carbolic powder. 


16162. (Professor Cunningham.) Do I understand that 
both the medical officers at McKenzie’s Farm and Mait- 
jand Camp were civil surgeons ?—Dr. Ralston was a civil 
surgeon, and also the medical officer who succeeded him, 


I think—Dr. Smith. 


16163. (Chairman.) Do you know of your own know- 
ledge whether the medical officer at Maitland Camp re- 
ported to the Commandant that he thought the camp was 
becoming insanitary ?—No. 


16164. Do you admit that it was his duty to do so if it 
were not yours ?—It was the duty of the medical officer 
undoubtedly. It was certainly not my duty. My duty 
was merely to see to the mechanical performance of the 
sanitary duties. 


16165. Can you tell us from your own personal know- 
ledge that you were unable to find a sufficient number of 
men strong enough to man all the fatigue parties that you 
wanted for the duties of the camp ?—Yes, practically the 
whole of the time; from the time the people began to 
come out of the hospital in this incomplete state of con- 
valescence there was a difficulty in that way. I might 
draw a distinct line between the two periods at Maitland : 
one was when it was a camp where troops arriving in 
South Africa were distributed to the front, and the other 
was when it was turned into a camp of people who were 
turned out of the hospitals in a state of semi-con- 
valescence. 


16166. You say “semi-convalescence” ; that is a matter 
upon which we wish to get evidence. The question I ask 
you is this: you have stated to us already, but I wanted 
to get it confirmed, that you were unable among those 
convalescents to find a sufficient number of men to fill up 
your fatigue parties ?—Precisely. 

16167. Did you represent that to the authorities ?2—I 
not only did that, but I obtained black labour parties. 

16168. (Mr. Harrison.) After what interval of time? 
—When it became necessary, because I had a very great 
deal of work to do there. There were 5,000 horses, and 
they ate a tremendous lot of forage. 


16169. Let me put it in this way: you say you could 
not obtain the strength necessary for the fatigue parties 


to ary out the duties for which you were responsible ? 
—Yes. 


16170. For what period was that ?+Practically the whole 
of the remaining time I was at Maitland. That there 
may be no question that I do not put the case very fairly 
I will tell the Commission that my demands for black 
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labour were very heavy, because they were accumulating | 


a lot of forage at Maitland. Therefore my demands were 
excessive from the point of view of the size of the camp. 


16171. (Chairman.) Did you make those requisitions 
for native labour from the very first?—No, not from the 
first. 

16172. When did you find your convalescents were so 
feeble that they were of little or no use, and that you 
were obliged to requisition for native labour ?—The lap- 
ping of the two periods of which I speak would be about 
the Ist May. That was the date when it became ex- 
tremely diflicult for me to obtain fatigue parties. 

16173. (Mr. Harrison.) You were responsible for 
carrying out your duties as A.S.C. officer ?—Yes. 

16174. But you failed for some reason or other to or- 
ganise the necessary strength for carrying on those duties 
for a period ?—Locally. I did not fail to obtain other 
parties—I obtained black labour parties. 

16175. You put it to us that you failed to obtain 20 
men necessary for a certain duty ?—From the camp. 


16176. I take it that it is not for the convalescents to 
be turned over to you for duty; you are responsible for 
the duty to which you have been appointed *—Yes, but 
the arrangement usually is that the labour parties are sup- 
plied by the men in the camp, and that was done until a 
certain period, when they became too sick to be able to 
do it. That is the usual arrangement. 

16177. As the officer responsible for A.S.C. work you 


had to make your arrangements properly to perform those 
duties ?—Yes. 


16178. And you failed?—No, I did not fail. I was 
rather afraid that that was your point. I did not fail 


to carry out my duties because I could not get sufficient. 


lxbour in the camp; I carried out my duties by means 
of black labour. 


16179. Then I do not understand the object of your 
evidence on that point ?—It is this: that there were not 
sufficient men in camp capable of carrying out the work, 
so thai I had to employ black labour. ; 


16180. Did anybody ever tell you there were sufficient 
men in the camp ?—Yes, because I had always used them 
up to that period. 


16181. Who told you there were sufficient men ?—I 
always had them; they were always supplied to me. 


_ 16182. I do not think that is an answer to my ques- 
tion /—I requisitioned for men and got them every morn- 
ing. 


16183. But the time came when you did not get them? — 


—Yes. Then I was told by the Commandant that there 
were not suflicient men for me. . 


16184. (Chairman.) Have you anything else you would 
like to add about Maitland Camp ?—No, except when 
there was a hut built there for the men I think there was 
a considerable improvement in their condition. The 
Base Commandant arranged that a hut should be built 


Ae their use, and that made a tremendous difference to 
a 
them. 


16185. Huts were built for their use *—Yes, huts and 
recreation huts, and their last state was an extremely 
happy one. The men were all satisfied, and they were 
at that time drawing extra rations for the men who in 
the opinion of the medical officer needed them. They 
were altogether in a good position. 


16186. The difficulties were chiefly during May /—Yes, 
and the first week or so of June. 


16187. (Professor Cunningham.) There is not the 
slightest doubt that McKenzie’s Farm is now a hospital ? 
—A hospital has been built there lately. 

. * | 

16188. In fact, it is altogether a hospital now ?—It was 

not at the time I was there. I Jeft at the end of June 


to take command of the transport at Mafeking, and I _ 


know nothing since then. The change had already taken 
place at Maitland, and their circumstances were most 
fortunate. 


16189. (Chairman.) Who was the P.M.O. in charge of 
Maitland Camp during the time you were there—Colonel 
Supple, or who ?—I have no idea who was the Army Medi- 
cal officer in charge. The only one I knew of or saw at 
any time was Dr, Ralston, until he became ill with en- 
teric fever, and then Dr. Smith, who succeeded him. I 
knew of no Army Medical officer who was in control there. 


16190. (Professor Cunningham.) I think there was also 
a native doctor in charge of the natives, was there not ?— 
I believe there was a dispenser ; I never saw him. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. Henry McDonnett, called; and Examined. 


16191. (Chairman.) Will you kindly give us your ex- 
periences ?—I went out tothe convalescent depot at Mait- 
land Camp many times from the 24th May until the 
end of June or early in July. 

16192. We shall be glad if you will tell us your im- 
pressions of Maitland ?—I met a number of Australians in 
Cape Town. I asked them where they were camped, and 
they told me they were camped at Maitland. I wondered 
why there was not a number of them in town, and they 
told me they had not clothing fit to come out in. I went 
to see if there was really a want of clothing. I found 
that that night there had been a heavy shower of rain, 
and a lot of these men were lying in tents which were 
full of water. They were single tents, not double, and 
a great number of them had neither blankets, overcoats, 
nor oil-sheets. Some of them had fearful colds. One 
man was suffering from hemorrhage of the lungs. There 
was a number of huts there with the roofs on, but the 
sides were not completed, and they were not allowed to 
go into them for shelter. 
Milner on the matter. He went out. I told him the 
men were badly in want! of decent clothing and proper 
food, and were neglected. The men had been there for 
three months invalided for Australia. They were told 
it was too much trouble to send them to Australia, and 
why did they not go to England. 

16193. Weve those men who had gone to the front ?— 
They had returned from the front sick and wounded, and 
had been discharged from the various hospitals as con- 
valescent. Two of them have died since from exposure. 


16194. What number of orderlies were there at the 
time of your visit ?—About 100. A few weeks afterwards 
there were 120 there. 


16195. Do you say the men had been there three 
months ?—Some of them had been there three months. 


16196. During that time had they had no clothing 
served out to them ?—No clothing was served out to them 
till aftee my communication with Sir Alfred Milner on 
the matter. 


16197. That was subsequent to your visit 7—Yes. 


16198. I am speaking of the time previous to your 
visit 7—Preyious to my visit they had had no clothing 
served out to them. 

16199. And do you say they had no blankets ?—Many 
were without blankets. I should say fully one-third had 
neither blankets, overcoats, nor oil-sheets. 

16200. Were they in bell-tents ?—Yes. 


16201. You say that there had been heavy rain, and 
some of the tents were wet ?—Yes, some of them had 
four inches of water in them. They were really washed 
out. 


16202. Had they neglected to make a trench round the 
tents ?—They had trenches round, but on account of the 
nature of the ground and the heavy fall of rain the place 
was flooded, trenches and all. 


_ 16203. Do you mean there were four inches of water 
inside the tents as well as out ?—Yes. 


16204. Do you mean that you had to walk about in 
four inches of water?—In some of the hollows near the 
tents. 

16205. They did not pitch tents in a hollow 2—It was 
on a little shallow ground. 

16206. Did they .make any other complaint besides 
want of clothing and want of food?—They were very 
bitter in their complaints about the food. “There were 
120 men there, and they were supposed to have four 
“dicksies,” tins in which they get their rations served 
out. Two of those were in the guard-tent, and conse- 
quently they had only two “dicksies” to get food for 120 
men in. It was only meat and dry bread. 


16207. Do you mean that they had meat and dry bread 
for dinner ?—~Yes. 


16208. Do you mean that that is all they had ?—They 
had dry bread and tea or coffee in the morning, and the 
same in the evening, and meat at mid-day. 


16209. (Professor Cunningham.) Without the usual 
pudding ?—Those were the usual rations served out to 
them. The men also complained that they could draw 
no pay. Some of them had had no pay since they had 
been in the country. If they had had their pay, they 
would lave been able to supply themselves. May Iread 
my letter to Sir Alfred Milner.and his reply, as i think 
that would explain the matter a little more clearly? He 
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T afterwards wrote to Sir Alfred _ 


went out and personally investigated the matter on 
many occasions,, and in his letter, dated the 8th June, 
he stated, “With reference to your letter of the 5th 
June, I am directed by his Excellency to say ihat better 
accommodation is being provided at Maitland Cainp, 
and although everything is not yet quite satisfactory, he 
thinks it’ soon will be. I am, yours faithfully, ©. 
Waldren, Private Secretary.” That was the last com- 
munication I had from him. 


16210. (Chairman.) Do you know whether there were 
any officers at Maitland Camp?—Yes, one Australian 
officer, Captain Bailey, of the Queen’s Infantry. 

16211. Had he made any representation to the 
authorities that they were in want of clothes?—I was 
introduced to him on the 4th June, and he asked me as 
a favour to let him know privately of any cases re- 
quiring attention. He said that my letter to Sir Alfred 
Milner had got him into serious trouble. I wired nim 
the next day as follows :—“I understand Private Hill, 
New South Wales Infantry, serious case for attention.” 
On the following Saturday the Provost-Marshal asked 
me to call at the Castle, Cape Town. Not 
knowing what “A.P.M.” meant I did go, 
but I went to the camp again. This was 
five days after receiving the wire. I then found 
Private Hill in a semi-conscious state. He had no 
medicine. The doctor told me he could do nothing for 
him as he had no medicine suitable for his case there. 
I then wrote to Sir Alfred Milner again on the matter. 
That man and another man were removed the following 
day, and died on the following Thursday at Woodstock 
Hospital. I think both of them died there. 


16212. (Professor Cunningham.) I think you re. 
marked that the Australian officer with whom you com- 
municated said that ycur letter to Sir Alfred Milner 
had got him into trouble ?—Yes. 


16215. What kind of trouble ?—That I could not say. 


16214. That seems to show that some responsibility 
in connection with this matter rested on the Australian 
ofticer ?—Yes. 


16215. And that he had to some extent neglected his 
duty ?—Yes. On the following Saturday I went out 
there with Mr. K. G. Glass of Cape Town. Captain 
Bailey told us he had great trouble in getting things for 
the men, but they were getting out warm clothing, and 
were going to do everything they possibly could. He 
further told me that he himself had slept on the damp 
ground out there. 


16216. Do you think this suffering was due to neglect 
on the part of this Australian officer ?—I should cer- 
tainly say so. 

16217. And that if he had made proper represenia- 
tions everything would have been put right ?—Yes, that 
is my opinion. 

16218. It was simply want of knowledge on the part 
of the authorities concerned that the state of affairs 
went on as long as it did?—That may be so. I really 
do not know anything at all about military reatine, but 
judging from the conversation I had with him I should 
say he was the officer responsible. 

16219. (Chairman.) Did you find Maitland Camp in 
this wet state each time you visited it?—Only on that 
occasion. 

16220. Perhaps there had been a heavy thunder- 
storm ?—There had been a heavy shower of rain, a 
regular tropical storm. But still Maitland Camp was 
in a yery bleak and fearfully exposed place for that 
time of the year. The men were lying together trying 
to keep warm. 

16221. Have you any further information you woul 
like to give us?—No, I have nothing further to say ex- 
cept that IT am quite willing you should have copies of 
any of the letters I have here if they will throw any 
extra light on the matter. 

16222, Do you mean the letter to his Excellency ?— 
Yes. 

16223. I think we have a note of what you read ?— 
Yes. 

16224. (Professor Cunningham.) T suppose you have 
stated the gist of the letter in your wvidence ?7—Yes. 

16225. Have you omitted any facts which are in that 
letter ?—I do not think I have. There was one point 
which I had everlooked, that some men who had been dis- 
charg2d from the various hospitals at the Cape, and 
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were sent to Maitiand Camp, could not draw any 
rations for two days. Notice had not been given at 
Maitland Camp, so that the officer could not get their 
names on the list till the day afterwards. If 10 men 
arrived at 3 o’clock to-day their names would be handed 
in to the Purveyor of the Camp the following morning, 
and he would draw the rations the day afterwards. Con- 
sequently they were always short. 

16226. (Mr. Harrison.) Do you remember who was 
the A.S.C. officer in charge then ?—No, I never came in 
contact with him. 
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16227. It would be his duty to have the rations sup- 
pled, would it not?—That I could not say. I have no 
military experience. 

16228. (Professor Cunningham.) You took an interest 
in the Australians because you are an Australian your- 
self ?—I considered it my duty to look after them, as 
they were not able to look after themselves. The Pro- 
yost-Marshal, when he got me down at the Castle, Cape 
Town, wanted to know what right I had to interest my- 
self in the men, and threatened to have me placed under 
arrest, but he never made any charge. _ 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Trooper Barruo, called; and Examined. 


16229. (Chairman.) You are a trooper in the Kim- 
berley Mounted Corps ?—Yes. 

16230. And you met with an injury to your finger 
five months ago’—I was with General Bartlett. ‘We 
were crossing Fourteen Streams and a horse fell with 
me, and I had my hand injured underneath the horse. 
I went to the doctor the day following, and he said, 
“Foment it to-morrow,” and he gave me two days lght 
duty. Since then I have not been able to use my hand, 
and that was five months ago. J have been to a doctcr 
since, who said the joint was fractured, and that it 
sught to have been attended to—he said it was a case uf 
neglect. 


16231. Do you think that you were insufficiently at. 
tended to?—I do not know whether it was incapacity or 
neglect on the part of the doctor. I know that another 
doctor afterwards said it was neglect, and it ought to 
have been set at the time. 

16232. Perhaps it was not easy to find out what was 
the matter at that time?’—That may be so. I cannot 
say myself, but I cannot use my right hand, except two 
fingers. I have no idea when it will be right. 

16233. Have you had no further advice about it?— 
Yes, I came to the hospital here, and Dr. Hunter said, 


“It will be some time before it will be right.” That is 
all he said. 


16234. Are you still doing duty?—I am sent down 
here to have it seen to, and at present I am awaiting 
discharge. We expect to be disbanded very shortly. 


(The witness 


16235. You were sent to have it looked after here /— 
Yes, to No. 11 General Hospital. 


16236. Have you been attended to there?—Yes. My 
blood was out of order. I had boils all over me, and 1 
had those attended to. With regard to the finger, he 
said that it would be some time before it would be 
right, and that is all. 


16237, Did he take a skiograph of your hand ?/—No. 


162358. When people meet with injuries sometimes it 
is beyond the power of the doctor to put them right ?— 
Of course it makes it very awkward for me to lose my 
right hand, especially when another doctor said that it 
was neglect. 


16239. It might not really have been neglect ?—I 
have not the use of my fingers now. I should like to 
get it right. 

16240. I feel confident that everything that can be 


done for you will be done at No. 11 General Hospital ? 


—TI went in there with boils, and I wished to have the 
finger seen to as well, but that was all he said—that it 
would be some time before it would be right. If I were 
discharged at present I could do no heavy work. 


16241. It would have been much worse if you had 
lost your arm ?—It might have been worse, of course. 


16242. Have you anything to complain of except that 
they have not yet put your finger right ?That is the 
only thing I have to complain of. 


withdrew.) 


Trooper H. D. Goon, called; and Examined. 


16245. (Chairman.) You belong to the Kimberley 
Mounted Corps ?—Yes. F 


(16244. What is the treatment you complain of at 
Lichtenberg ’—I went into the hospital there for treat- 
ment. 


16245. What was the matter with yoa?—I had at 
that time a shock from riding, coming from a fall, and 
T hurt my knee; I was thoroughly neglected, inasmuch 
as the doctor gave me a lotion to be applied, but I was 
utterly neglected by the orderlies. 

16245. Where was the lotion to be applied ?—To my 
knee. 


16247. Could you walk about ?—No. 


16248. Could you get up ?—I was unable to do more 
than move my leg. Apart from that,while in the hospi- 
tal—I mean I will forego my treatment in regard to 
other matters—the foodstuffs which I would have got in 
my own camp would have been much better at every 
méal than the food I got in the hospital. ‘The food was 
raw at the time I drew it. I took it over to a Dutch. 
vrau, and had it cooked. The potatoes and reac were 
raw, and the coffee was not made. Apart from this, 
the latrine—phew !—was such an atrocious matier that 
I hardly dare describe it, it was so disgraceful. “here 
were over 100 men of the Union Brigade who were doing 
duty as fatigue parties, and coming up to the hospital 
merely to cover matters. The latrine was so awfui that 
I dare not go to it. So much so that I went out at night 
m the dark into the veldt, struggling with myself. I 
am only telling you the absolute facts, Iwas in the rear 
of the hospital in the tents, thrown in with two enteric 
and two fever patients. Dr. Tom will tell you the same. 
The orderlies were coming out with enteric pans, or as 
we should nicely put it, typhoid pans, and they threw 
the contents here, there, and everywhere. They went 
out to our water carts where we drew our daily supply 
of water and rinsed out the contents and washed it 
under the cart. 


16249. What hespital was it you were in ?—Lichten- 
Jerg Base Hospital under Dr. Tom, attached to nothing 


that I know of. I was at Lichtenberg for two months. | 


Captain Tom, I believe, was the senior ofticer, but there 
was also another doctor. 


16250. Was it a field hospital ?—No, absolutely a base 
hospital. Of course, I fully understand that your Com- 
mission want to get full details. I am only giving you 
the bare facts. Of all the disgraceful things I ever saw in. 
my life that beat anything I ever came across. I have 
been kicking round this earth in all parts of it for 25 
years, and I never saw anything so miserably Cisgrace- 
ful as my small hospital treatment at that time. I went 
into the hospital with a broken arm—at least a small 
fracture of the small bone in the arm. Iam not cured 


yet, yet I have been turned out into the field no iess © 


than three times with a cured arm. I cannot do any- 
thing with it, and yet have been turned out cured. ‘The 
medical men here can examine my arm and go into the 
case if they like. They simply turned me inio the field 
fit for duty, and I had to go. When a medical man 
says, “You must go,” you have to go. I can give you 
the day and date for everything that I am sp2aking 
about. Another thing I'will say is this, althou sh it is 
no business of mine. Trooper Todd, of the Mid-Lothian 
Corps, Volunteer Yeomanry, had an abscess on his right 
arm with no less than three tubes in it, and he was kept, 
tc my knowledge, from his ordinary tim2 of dressing in 
the morning, with an open abscess in his arm at the 
elbow, simply by the orderlies, the doctor not taking 
the matter into consideration at all—from ten o'clock 
in the morning till five in the afternoon. He can give 
you the day and date for everything that I am speaking 
about.. I am merely trying to give you some informa- 
tion regarding what you are looking for. You have 
come out here to look for information ; I am only trying 
to give you some. 
reason that I have a weak arm now. If it is of any use 
to you I can give you the day and date for everything. 
Mind vou, Mr. Burdett-Coutts is not so far wrong in 
what he said about mismanagement, inasmuch as I will 
tell you this: when enteric was rfe at Lichtenberg, 
and they were dying two and three a day, they had not 
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medical comforts, and I was one of a party who went out 
to look for a convoy. We were ahout three days find- 
ing it. 

16251. You found it and brought it in, I suppose /— 
-No, it came in on its own about a week afterwards. 


16252. Why did it not come in with you ?—Because we 
could not find it. It was supposed to go from Mafeking 
with medical comforts for the enteric patients, who were 
dying like rotten sheep two or three a day, and we went 
out to look for the convoy. There seems tu be very 
‘serious mismanagement when we, by wire from Mafe- 
king, could not find a small convoy of three wagons which 
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did not turn up for a week. I can give you the day and 
date for that. All the convoy contained was pulely 
and simply medical comforts in the shape of champagne, 
brandy, and so forth, for the patients. 

16255. Did it come in all right eventually /~Yes. 
eventually, but it was too late. It was weeks late 
practically. 

16254. Were its stores intact ?—Yes, but they were 
weeks late. The mere fact of having a bottle of cham- 
pagne to-day and to-morrow does not save your life in 
the meantime. 


withdrew.) 


[In the opinion of the Commission the evidence of this witness was of no value. ] 





The following witnesses were examined in an ambulance cart at the door of the Town Hall :— 


Corporal McCarruy, New Zealand Rough Riders; Examined. 


16255. (Chairman.) I think you have some statement 
to make to us ?—My grievance is this: I was wounded 
at Lenner’s Hill, and carried into the field hospital there 
on the 17th August. I had my arms, haversack, and a 
silver-mounted revolver strapped in my belt. I was 
told by a corporal that I had to give up everything. I 
said, ‘‘Why not let me keep them?’ He said, “It is 
compulsory you should give them up.” I gave them up, 
and he took an entry of the things I gave him. We lay 
at the hospital at Otto’s Hoop for a day, and then I was 
taken on to Mafeking. When we got to Mafeking I 
enquired for my things—my haversack, and the revolver, 
ete., which were contained in the haversack. It also 
contained field glasses, razors, and so on. They said 
I would have to give them up to put them in stores. I 
said, ‘Can’t I have my haversack with me?” They 
said, “ We will look it up for you.” We complained of 
not having seen our things and that we wanted them. 
We were told that they were all right and that they 
would be put in store. A day or two after a sergeant 
came in. I complained about the revolver, and I asked 
one of the corporals if he had seen anything of it. He 
said, “No.” Isaid, “Is it notin store?” He enquired 
at the store to see if the revolver and the haversack 
were there. He told me that they were not there. I 
said, ‘‘How is that?” He said, “I do not know.” I 
said, “They should be there.” I complained to the 
head doctor, Dr. Stone, and I heard nothing more till 
the sergeant came in and said, “ Are you the fellow who 
complained of losing a revolver.” I said, “ Yes, I am.” 
‘He said, “I saw a revolver outside strapped on a rifle, 
and I took the liberty to undo the holster and read the 
inscription upon it.” That bore my name. He could 
not remember the name, but he told me the correct date 
on the revolver, and also the person who gave it to me. 
Tt was a presentation to me which I prized very much. 
He said, “I placed it in the holster again.” I said, “It 


must be here.” That set me going again. I made full 
enquiries, but got no satisfaction whatever as regards 
where it was, or my haversack either. When we were 
leaving the hospital they brought up blankets, leggings, 
and two overcoats. I had four blankets because my 
mates had covered me up. When they browght me up 
I said to the corporal, “ Where are those thingy }” He 
said, “Here they are, tied up.” This was vihen we 
were being moved from Mafeking to the raiiway station 
coming to Kimberley. He said he would tie them up. 
I said, “ Very good.” I was put into an ambulance 
wagon and driven to the station, and when I got there 
I said to the orderly, “Are you sure my things have 
been put on board ?—“ Yes,” he said, “all right.” They 
have all been put into the guard’s van.” We were lying 
there, and Dr. Gibbons came in 

16256. You might tell us this story of yours a little 

shorter. As a-matter of fact, you have had your things 
— stolen ?—Yes. 

16257. Can you tell me the number or name of the 
orderly that you first gave your kit to?—I did not ask 
the man his name. He was a corporal—an elderly man. 

16258. You cannot give us any further information 
than that he was one of the ofderlies at the field hospital ? 
—That is so. 

16259. Do you remember to what division the field 
hospital was attached—to what regiment?—I have no 
idea. 

16260. I think you told us where it occurred Yes, 
Oito’s Hoop. 

16261. Have you applied to the regimental officer, or 
told him about it ?—I have not seen him. 

16262. Have you told the medical officer at No. 11 ?— 
I reported it to the doctor, and they took it down in 
writing. 





Trooper SUTHERLAND, New Zealand Rough Riders ; Examined. 


16263. (Chairman.) Did you lose your kit also ?— 
What I wanted to complain of was that I have lost a 
Silver watch and chain. 


16264. This is really a police matter. I think it will 
-be in our province to represent it to the authorities, but 
it is no good telling us a long story. We will do what 
we can to help you. Have you anything to complain of as 
to the way in which you have been treated by the 
doctors ?—No. 


16265. Have you been 


roughly treated by any 
orderly ?—No. 


16266. Somebody has stolen your things ?—Yes. We 


had to give them up. 

16267. It is the rule that you give them up, because a 
wounded man cannot look after his things himself. They 
are given up for the sake of safety ’—I do not know 
whether my things came in from the field hospital. They 
took them from me at the field hospital—several things— 
but it is the watch in particular that I value, because I 
got it from my father some years ago. 

16268. Did you lose anything else ?—I missed several 
minor things, but nothing worth mentioning. My haver- 
sack was missing. 


Trooper Mryson, New Zealand Rough Riders ; Examined. 


16269. (Chairman.) Have you a complaint to make ?— 
Tiwas wounded at the same time. I had a camera which 


was to become my property, and the films also. The 
wamera was lost at Mafeking for three days. I asked 


-them to put it inside the tent, and in the morning it was 
not to be found. I kicked up a great row about it on the 
third day, when it was brought in by an-orderly. The 
‘way it was brought in looked suspicious, but I did not 
take his name, ‘because I was glad to get it. .I had a 
‘box in Mafeking containing photographic materials and 
exposed and unexposed films which I had taken on the 
-xoad for the captain. Going away next day, I had the box 


brought up and put the camera in it, put a few other 
things of little value in it, and knocked a nail in it. Then 
I put a rope round, and put my name on it. That was 
at the station. I was the last but one put in the train. 


They said, “Have you’ everything?” I said, 
“No, there is a box on the station belonging 
to me.” They said, “Kverything is put into 
the van, to be attended to by the orderly.” 
Then I -said, “That is all right.” When we 


arrived here it was not to be found. The orderly said, 
“Tt must have been left on the station; Iam going back 
to-night, and JI will take charge of it, or probably ths 
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erderlies saw it after the train left.” I called a sergeant, 
and explained my grievance to him. He called a lieu- 
tenant, I think, who is in the stores up there. He took 
down my complaint of everything that I had lost. Two 
or three days after we thought we would hear about it, 
but we did not. We wanted to telegraph there, and they 
said we could not—we were not allowed to have money 
in the hospital, and could not telegraph. It did not 
arrive, and they came a few days after and took a note of 


Trooper Haywarp, South 


16272. (Chairman.) Have you lost anything !—I have 
lost a Mauser bullet watchchain, writing materials, and 
80 on. 


16273. Did you come down with the same lot ?—Yes, 
at the same time. I was wounded on the 13th August, 
and T left on the fe"owing Saturday. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS : 


it again ; in fact, they took a note of it three times, but: 


I never heard a word of it from that day to this. 


16270. What was the date that you came down to: 
Mafeking ?—About the 24th August. 


16271. I am afraid we cannot help you, but I will 
take those particulars and represent them to the proper 
authorities ?—Thank you, sir. 


Australian Bushmen ; Examined. 


16274. You all came down together about the 24th. 
August ?—Yes. 


16275. Do you think that your watch might haye gone. 
before you came into the station ?—Yes. 


16276. Have you any complaint to make of the way” 
you have been treated?—No. As regards treatment, we- 
could not have been better treated. 


(The witnesses withdrew.) 


Adjourned to Cape Town. 





FORTIETH DAY. 





AT THE MOUNT NELSON HOTEL, CAPE TOWN 


Wednesday, 3rd October, 1900. 


PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. Lorp Justick Romer (Pres?dent). 


Dr. W §. Cuurcu. 
Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 


Mr. Frepertck HARRISON. 


Major J. T. TENNANT, Secretary. 


Mrs. HAaRsSANT, called; and Examined. 


16277. (President.) I understand that you went to 
Sterkstroom Hospital on the 30th December of last year ? 
Yes. 

16278. You went, I believe, with Mrs. Holland ?—No, 
I went alone. Mrs. Holland and my daughter preceded 
me. 


16279. Who did you go to see there?—I went up in 
response to a telegram from Mrs. Holland. Her son was 
lying dangerously ill in the field hospital, and I went up 
to assist in nursing him. When I got there I found 
another patient out of the same tent at Bushman’s Hook 
lying ill in the field hospital, a young private of the 
Kaffrar:an Rifles named Millar. 


16280. Was Mrs. Holland's son a private of the Kaff- 
rarian Rifles ?—Yes. 


16281. Will you tell us in your own way what 
came under your observatiom /there ’—First of all, 
when I arrived I found young Holland suffering 
from enteric in a very aggravated form; he was very 
ill indeed, Although they had not diagnosed his case 
in camp, the P.M.O. told me they were waiting for de- 
velopments, but on the doctor in Sterkstroom examining 
him there was not the slightest doubt it was enteric he 
was suffering from. On the day I arrived I heard that 
young Millar had been brought down ill from the same 
tent at Sterkstroom, and I went up to the camp the next 
morning with Chaplain Armitage. I found Major Lilly, 
and asked permission to move the other boy out of the 
camp. We had taken a cottage in the town; I found 
young Millar lying without anyone near him with the ex- 
ception of three invalids in the same tent. One was a 
man who was suffering from boils, and was capable of 
speaking to me. TI asked for an orderly, and after some 
time found him, and I said to him, ‘This young boy 
1s very ill.” TI at once went to Major Lilly, and he said, 
“Yes, the boy is very ill, but he is haying every atten- 
tion.” I said, “What do you think is the matter with 
him?” He said, “We are waiting for developments.” 
I said, “He seems te me to have typhoid or enteric, as 
the other one has.” Major Liily said, “Oh, well, they 
have not diagnosed the case vet.” T then asked, “Since 


I have removed one boy, can I remove this boy?” There 
was some opposition and some talk. He saw the P.M.O..,. 
and did not know at first whether I could remove him. 
He said he could not let the relatives take out all the 
boys which were under his care. I said I should not: 
think of removing him if they were giving him proper ai- 
tention, but I could not see in a case of fever how they 
could give the attention in the camp. He said he would 
let me know whether I could remove him, and in the 
afternoon I had a message to say I could remove him the 
next day at half-past five, when the stretcher bearers: 
would be at the tent. I went down the next day at half- 
past five, and found the lad very much worse and in a 
very dreadful condition. I may tell you there were no 
conveniences there whatever. The boys were left lying 
in this tent not able to get any relief at all, and it seemed 
to me no attention whatever was being paid to them. I 
asked for an orderly, and a man came to me, and I asked 
him where the stretcher bearers were. He said the ser- 
geant was having his tea, but when he had finished per- 
haps they would be able to tell me. Later on Lieutenant 
Crawford came in with some men. I told him that the 
man seemed very ill. He could not speak ; he was in a 
very exhausted condition. The only thing I saw in the 
tent was a black bottle without a cork—there was nothing 
else. In the meantime I had been asking questions of 
the man suffering from boils. 
temperature been taken?” TI took his temperature and 
found it was 105. TI then said, “Has he had any nourish- 
ment?” and the man replied, “Not since half-past two.” 
It was then half-past five. I said, “ Nothing at all, not 
water?” The answer was, “No.” Lieutenant Crawford 
then came, and I said to him “This man is very ill; his 
temperature has not been taken to-day ; it is now 105, 
and he has had no nourishment or even water, or anything” 
from half-past two.” He asked for the sergeant, and when 
the sergeant came he said, “Have you taken this man’s 
temperature?”” And the sergeant said, “No.” He 
then asked him, “When did he have nourishment last?” 
and the sergeant said, “Not since half-past two.” He 


asked, “How is that?” and the sergeant said, “There — 


has been nothing to give him, but the milk has just come 
in.” ‘The milk came in shortly afterwards, ané he poured 


T asked, “Has this man’s 
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some milk and brandy into a tin mug and gave it to the 


boy to drink. The boy could not drink it; his mouth 
was covered with sores, and he could not swallow it. I 
-dipped a handkerchief into it and moistened his lips and 
w.ped his mouth out. I said, ‘I am going to take him 
out.” He said, “You cannot.” I asked, “ Why not? 
I have permission from the P.M.O.” He said, “ No, I 
absolutely refuse to let you remove this patient; he is 
too ill. I cannot take the responsibility of allowing you 
‘to move him.” I said, “Responsibility? What respon- 
sib‘lity have you taken when you let a man lie here with- 
‘out even taking his temperature or giving him any 
nourishment? I have permission, and I am going to 
take him out.” He said, ‘“‘ Not until I bring a doctor from 
the town.” I said that I should have brought down Dr. 
Cumine, our doctor, but he had been out of town. I told 
him, ‘I am quite willing to take the responsibility of 
moving him ; I know he is very ill, and will certainly die 
it he is left here. Therefore I am going to take him out. 
I could not possibly leave him here another night to be 
neglected in this way.” I noticed a patient was lying 
very much on one side, and I found that one of the 
parallel bars of the stretcher was broken through. He 
had a lot of blankets over him. They got another 
stretcher and put him on that. Lieutenant Crawford 
said, “A sergeant must go down with you,” and 
I said, “You may send half a dozen sergeants, 
but I am certainly going to take him out of the 
camp.” I got him down to the house and found 
him in a dreadful condition. He had been lying 
without any attention whatever. There were no conve- 
niences at that camp, and there was a ditch 150 yards 
away where the men had to crawl as best they could to 
relieve themselves, so that you can just imagine the con- 
‘dition in which this poor boy was. Young Holland got 
rapidly worse and died on the 8th. I took him out of 
the camp on the 2nd. Mrs. Holland and my daughter, 
_ who was engaged to young Holland, I had to leave there. 


‘We then got a trained nurse for Millar, and they did all. 


they could for him, but he died on the 17th. There was 
no occasion for this, because the people of Sterkstroom 
were so good; they even offered their houses. Mr. 
‘Verulum, who had one of the largest houses there, offered 
his house if they would just pay his expenses at the hotel, 
but his offer was rejected by the military doctors. They 
‘said that if any of the officers became ill they would be 
glad to accept the offer, but at present they could do very 
little. Owing to our making this fuss, Major Lilly told 
me, “We are going to take the schoolroom, and all the 
fever patients that come down now will be put into that.” 
There was another poor woman whose son was kept in 
the camp, as you will see by the statement putin. Her 
mame was Mrs. Clough. Major Harris and Lieutenant 
Crawford were the two men who were really brutes to 
her. They would not allow her to move her son, and 
they treated her very badly. 


16282. Were you present then ?—I was repeatedly at 
the camp. They refused to allow her to change her son 
‘or put clean clothes on him. 

16283. Were you present ?—Yes, I was present and 
‘saw it. 


16284. What did they say ?—They simply refused. 
‘They said, “No, these are our orders, and you must do 
as we tell you.” Why they could have been so unkind 
Ido not know. There was plenty of milk there. 


16285. I suppose he was a soldier under their care and 
they were responsible for him ’—Certainly. 


16286. And I can understand that they may have 
objected to his being removed, especially if they thought 
the moving was bad for him ?—That may be. I would 
not have arged it if they were giving him proper atten-. 
tion. Young Clough died also in the camp. J am a 
practical woman, and I do not expect impossibilities to 
be done, and I should not mind if they had not washed 
them—which is simply a detail after all, but fever 
patients are better for being sponged down two or 
three times a day. I would not have minded if they had 
only given them nourishment. Nourishment could be 
had. I said to Lieutenant Crawford, “ Surely there is 
water in the camp and plenty of milk, even if condensed.” 
But they were giving him nothing. 

16287. That, apparently, was the fault of the sergeant 
or orderly?—Yes. The P.M.O. told me they could 
have champagne or anything, but I told him they were 
not getting water. 


16288. Your point with regard to the matter is that 
_ the sergeant or orderly attending them in the tent did 
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not attend to them properly (Certainly not. I 
believed that Major Lilly, Major Twist, and Colonel 
Kdge quite believed what they told me, that they were 
getting every attention, but they were not. I should 
think those men ought to have seen they were properly 
treated. I was very disappointed, because I had no 
idea we should have to remove them. I had heard so 
much of the R.A.M.C., and I thought the arrangements 
would be perfect. 


16289. How long had the patients been in Sterks- 
troom ?—Guy Holland was brought down on the 24th, 
and Lex Millar on the 3lst December, the day I arrived 
in Sterkstroom. x 

16299. (Dr. Church.) Do you remember how many 
days Helland and Millar had been ill when you saw 
them ?—One had been ill for a week before Christmas 
Day, and he was removed donyn, the day before Christ- 
mas, on the 24th. 

16291. He had been ill about 12 days ?--Yes. 

16292. And Millar ?—About the same. 
taken ill about the same time. There were five in one 
tent—Clough, Holland, Millar, a man named Guthrie, 
who was the first patient that went into the schoolroom 
there, and Brown. Both Brown and Guthrie pulled 
through. 

16295. Did I understand you to say that these men’s 
temperatures had never been taken. or had not been 
taken that day 2—I could not say, but they had not 
been taken certainly that day. They had no clinical 
thermometer, and they were taking the temperature by 
the sergeant patting his hand under their arms. He 
said he could take their temperature like that, but I 
have never heard of it before. 


16294. You mean with a thermometer 2—No, not a 
thermometer. The sergeant had no thermometer. I 
suppose the doctors had, but Lieutenant Crawford did 
not take the temperature. I had my thermometer, and I 
said, “T have just taken the patient’s temperature,” but 
he ignored it and said “I know he is very ill.” The 
thermometer registered 105. 


16295. Do you mean there was no thermometer in the 
field hospital 2—I could not say that, but I did not see 
one. That is what I was told. That was the way they 
tested the temperature, namely, by placing the hand 
under the arm-pit, and that was done by the sergeant 
who was supposed to be in charge of the orderlies. 


16296. That is a serious allegation, because, of 
course, putting one’s hand underneath the arm-pit to 
take a person’s temperature is not doing it at all?—I 
thought they were clever if they could do that, and I 
could not understand how they did it, but that is what 
they told me. 


16297. When the doctor said to the sergeant “Have 
you not taken his temperature,” did not you think he 
must have meant taking it with a thermometer ?—I 


should think so, but the man said no. 


16298. (Professor Cunningham.) What time of the 
evening did you first see young Millar ?—1 first saw him 
on the morning of the 2nd._ I found him very ill then, 
and he told me that he had been ill for some days. He 
was to ill then to write to his relatives. I then wired 
to his relatives at East London, and on Wednesday 
morning, the drd, I went there again. 


16299. I think you mentioned that on one occasion 
you found he had no nourishment ?—Yes; that was the 
day I had taken him out of the camp, when the P.M.O. 
had given me permission to do it at half-past five. I 
found then he had had no nourishment since half-past 
two that day. Of course, I am quite sure that Major 
hilly believed, as he said in his letter to Mr. Millar, 
that the patient had nourishment, but the sergeant 
admitted that he had not, and admitted it to Lieutenant 
Crawford. He asked him why he had not had nourish- 
ment, and he said because there was none to give him— 
there was no milk. That was absurd. They ‘must 
have had condensed milk if they had no cow’s milk in 
the camp, but there was no difficulty in getting cow's 
milk. The people of Sterkstroom were very good and 
kind, and offered so much that we got as much milk as 
ever we wanted, and nourishment of all kinds. 


They were all 


16300. You mean that he had been without nourish- 
ment for three hours?—Yes. He was in such an ex- 
hausted condition that he could not speak and his 
mouth and lips were covered with this horrible stuff. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Nove.—Other evidence regarding Sterksiroom Hospitals w'll be found in Statements xvili-xxiii., pages 560-2. 
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Lady Jura, called; and Examined. 


16301. (President.) I believe you are interested in 
supplying the sick and wounded soldiers with medical 
comforts /—Not medical comforts, but delicacies. I 
should call some of them necessaries—fresh eggs, and 
that sort of thing. 

16302. Of what hospital did you have experience ?— 
There was only one when I began my work, No, 1 at 
Wynberg. 

16303. I have read the letter you have sent me, and 
so far as I can see it comes to this: that you offered to 
supply some delicacies to the hospital there, and at first 
the doctor would not receive it or did not receive it ?— 
Not only the doctor. They did receive the things. 
Before the wounded really came down, before there was 
a battle even, I suggested to my friends that there were 
such poor kitchen arrangements up at the camp that I 
did not think they would have a sufficient number of 
cooks to do what was necessary for the sick and 
wounded. I began by writing to about 30 or 40 ladies, 
suggesting that they should send beef-tea, chicken 
jellies, chicken cream, fresh eggs, milk, flowers, fruit, 
and a few other things three times a week—Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. They said they would be 
delighted and very pleased to do so. I thought the war 
would not last more than two or three months, and I 
said in my letter, “I hope I shall not trouble you more 
than once. Will you send as much as you possibly 
san? I suppose we ought to provide first of all for 
about 50 wounded.” 

16304. I suppose you got a variety of delicacies ?— 
Yes, and they were sent on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. When my first lot of things went Colonel 


things. 


Supple said he thought it was unnecessary to do any-— 
thing, because the Imperial authorities had given them. 
carte blanche to get exactly what was required at the 
camp, and they could have champagne, or anything, — 
and therefore it was quite unnecessary for me to take 
any trouble at all. I met him one afternoon in my 
garden, and I said, “I hear you say it is ridiculous for 
me to do anything; I am very sorry, but there are so. 
many ladies who want to help.” He said, “I really do. 
not think it is necessary, but if we want anything we 
will let you know.” However, I did not get any letters. 
to say that they wanted so-and-so, but after a week I 
went on again writing these letters to the different. 
people asking them to send, and we sent up regularly, 
and the patients were tremendously grateful for the 
I believe there was a fuss made at the camp at 
receiving them, because proper arrangements had not 
been made for their distribution. 


16305. Is that all you have to tell us?--Yes. It was 
a very poor sort of thing to come about, but I was 
specially asked to. 

16306. Personally you have no further information 
with reference to the subject of our Inquiry than what 
you have told us ?—No, I have been out to the camp and. 
round the wards with Sister Garriock, and I noticed ~ 
that the milk and beef-tea were not covered up. The 
Good Hope Society arsl myself then set to work and 
made excellent things to cover the different utensils, 
hecause we found flies and dust would get into their 
food. 


16307. That is all you noticed there ?—Y¥es. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Reverend A. C. Prxrreatry, called: and Examined. 


16308. (President.) I believe you are a chaplain i 
the Army ?~Yes, I have been about seven years in the 
Army, and I am now in charge of the Rondebosch Camp 
I was lately in charge of Rosebank Camp. I also assist 
the Principal Chaplain of South Africa in his office. 


16309. Is Rosebank a convalescent camp /—No ; it 1s 
a recruiting depét near Cape Town for the South 
African Irregular Horse. It has besides tents a large 
hut used for convalescents from enteric, dysentery, or 
wounds—men who have been discharged from the hospi- 
tals or who are awaiting in many cases their discharge 
from hospital. It is not a hospital technically, and the 
hut where these convalescents slept was not a convales- 
cent hut officially, although it was used for that pur- 
pose. snatis where the difficulty of Rosebank came in. 
Men came down from the front suffering from dysen- 
tery, enteric, or wounds, and they slept in this hut, 
which we call in camp the convalescent hut. I think 
that is where the Rosebank trouble came in. The Arch- 
bishop of Cape Town called attention some time ago to 
three causes of complaint, namely, want of clothing, want 
of beds, and want of extra food. 


16310. This was at this hut at Rosebank?-Yes. I 
am bound to say, speaking the candid truth, that his 
words were strictly accurate except as regards the doctor. 
When I saw the account in the paper about the doctor I 
went straight to the Archbishop, and explained to him 
that he had made an error, and I thought he was in- 
correctly reported in the Press on that occasion. I told 
him that the doctor was a splendid man in every sense 
of the word, and had thoroughly done his duty, and no 
one was more ready to correct this in the next day’s 
paper than the Archbishop himself. 


16311. How many were there in this hut ?—Tt varied ; 
sometimes 50 or 60, or 70 or 80. They were men who 
had come down marked convalescents from hospitals like 
Wynberg or Bloemfontein, and they were waiting to be 
discharged from the Army in many cases. 

16312. Were they simply convalescents stationed tem- 
porarily in this hut?—Yes. TI heard dozen of complaints 
from these men in this hut. For example, a corporal I 
knew had only one shirt and no other underclothing. He 
had sbeen wounded, and he had been tavo months in 
hospital. , 

16313. When you saw him, had he only one shirt ?~ 

es, 


16314. What time of the year was this?—Harly in 
May. He had to borrow this’ clothing until he obtained 
it from me. Requisitions sent in were rejected—nothing 
whatever came of them. ‘ 


16315. How did he come down in that condition— 
had he lost his kit +~-The kits were continually lost. This 
man had only one shirt, and had to borrow. 

16316. What it comes to is this: that a man arrived 
without his kit ?—Probably the clothing was worn out 
at the front—that is a very continual occurrence. 

16317. It comes to this: that a man arrived without _ 
his kit, and with insufficient clothing?~Yes, un- 
doubtedly. ‘a 

16318. Did he say what had become of it ?—Worn out. — 

16319. Did he tell you so?~—Undoubtedly—dozens of — 


men. ‘ 
16320. But did he tell you so?—Yes, he did. | 


16321. Are you sure he did?—I am quite certain he 
did. 


16322. He told you it was worn out ?—Yes. 


16323. (Dr. Church.) Do you remember where he 
came from ?—T could hardly say that—I do not know. 


16324. What had been the matter with him ?—He had’ 
been wounded in the stomach, so far as I remember. 
Another man, a trooper in Roberts’s Horse, who had 
suffered from enteric, had nothing but a shirt in the way 
of clothing, and he was told at Bloemfontein, “ We have: 
got no clothing for you.” He had not started solid food — 
until he arrived at Rosebank. These are only two or 
three instances which I took down when I knew the — 
Commission was coming here, in case I was asked to 
give evidence. I read over the evidence I have here to 
each of these three men, and I said I wanted nothing 
but the truth. They surrounded me so continuously 
with their complaints that I was obliged to do something. + 

16325. This other man also was without his kit ?-Un— 
doubtedly. If he had had his kit he would haye had — 
clothing. The shirts naturally would be worn out at the 
front. / 

16326. May I ask whether he was in hospital cloth- 
ing?—No. Many of them had khaki suits somewhat 
similar to my own. 

16327. (President.) Had he his khaki ?—Yes. 

Aes And his shirt underneath ?—Yes, and that was- 
all. 

16329. (Professor Cunningham.) Had they great-coats ? 
—In many cases not. 

16330. In those three cases which you mentioned ?—L 
could not say about this particular man whether he had 
an overcoat. But in many cases they had no blankets — 
at all. They were lost on the way. 


« 


| 
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16331. (Dr. Church.) Had those men suffered from 
-enteric /—Yes. . 

16332. Do you know whether they started in that con- 
-dition ?—I should think probably not. I do not see how 
they could have done. I should say most certainly not. 


16533. They lost their clothes on the journey ?—At 
~ the front. 


_ 16334. And these men were not sent from the hos- 
_pitals but from the front +~Yes. 


16535. (President.) Did you test these men to see 
whether they were not themselves responsible for losing 
‘their clothing or getting rid of it?—I did not. © There 
were so many complaints that I did not go Into the reason 
why they had lost them. Theré was the fact that they 
-had not got them. 


16356. They were in khaki and a shirt ?—Yes. 


bg 16537. You do not know whether they had great-coats ? 
0. 


16338. (Dr. Church.) The reason why I asked you 
whether this man had had enteric was because it seems 
to me unlikely from what we learnt from Bloemfontein 
‘that a man in hospital with enteric would be sent down 
in khaki?—There was the fact, and that is what the 
man told me. 


16539. In what month was this ?—About the month of 
May. Another man came and begged me to get him 
‘clothing, and I said he could ask the doctor. He replied, 
“Yes, but the doctor is always sending in requisitions, 
-and he never succeeds.” 


16340. Did you speak to the doctor?—I did. The 

‘doctor complained to me many times that his requisi- 
_ tions were rejected, and he begged me to help him to 
obtain clothing and extra comforts in the way of food. 
The result was that I got a few pounds, and collected 
clothing. I mentioned the matter to one of the ladies of 
the Red Cross Society, and the result was that the men 
had all they wanted; everything was put right at once. 
The private help we got, and the help of the Red Cross 
‘Society was splendid. 

16341. (President.) It comes to this: that some men, 
not exceptional cases, came down without their kits, but 
with their khakis and their shirts, and occasionally they 
had great-coats /—That is exactly what it comes to. 

16342. But you do not know how it came about ?— 
That is exactly what happened. These are only three 
instances. If I had known I was going to give evidence 
I could easily have collected dozens. I am perfectly cer- 
tain of that. 

16343. Complaints of men having lost their clothing ? 
—Men who either lost their clothing, or could not get it. 

16344. There were men, convalescents in that hut, who 
‘somehow or other had lost their kits ?—They had lost 
their kits or their clothing had been worn out. 

16345. (Professor Cunningham.) Do you know that the 
doctor made requisitions ?—I think the doctor behaved 
admirably throughout. 

16346. Who is the doctor ?—Dr. Klein. No man could 
possibly have done more than Dr. Klein did for the men. 


- 16347. (President.) Were the men well looked after 
while they were there ?—Yes, by the doctor. He did his 
very utmost, but they did not get the clothing they ought 
to have had. It was very hard lines having to sleep on 
the floor with two blankets, especially as the evenings 
were bitterly cold. I used to take a service in that hut, 
and invariably I found it intensely cold. It was a very 
draughty cold place. 

16548. (Professor Cunningham.) Did you learn to 
whom requisitions were made?—I think the doctor’ had 
better be asked that question. That is really all 1 have 
to say about Rosebank, but I should like to be allowed te 
make one or two remarks about Rondebosch. I became 
chaplain of the No. 5 General Hospital, Rondebosch, about 
the middle of April, and I am bound to say the arrange- 
ments were excellent. I heard no complaints at all, and 
[am quite sure that if there were complaints I should 
have heard of them. I have been in the Army seven 
years, and I am glad to say the men always take the 
chaplain into their fullest confidence. There is one per- 
sonal remark I might make. Colonel Oswald Wood, 
P.M.O., was certainly indefatigable ; no one could have 
worked harder; he seemed to personally supervise ever- 
thing, and I think he deserves the highest possible 
credit. He was very ably backed up by the doctors and 
nurses. No. 5 General Hospital moved up to Kroonstad 
about June, and then a convalescent camp was formed at 
Rondebosch. It would be impossible to find a more ad- 
:nirable commandant than Colonel Wilson, of the Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders. Every man in the camp 
will agree with me that he did every single thing a man 
could do to make them comfortable and happy. Colonel 
Wilson left for England two or three weeks ago, and his 
work is being splendidly carried on by Captain St Leger, 
and the men have no complaints to make. I am glad to 
be able to speak very highly indeed of Rondebosch. I 
think it was decidedly a pattern camp. It is only fair 
to say that the people of Rondebosch and the neighbour- 
hood earned the gratitude of every soldier for the great 
kindness which they have invariably shown since the 
camp has been there. They have done everything they 
possibly could, and shown many acts of kindness. I make 
this remark because there have been statements about 
lady busy-bodies, and I do not think that in any sense of 
the word applies to Rondebosch. From what I have 
seen of the work of the nurses it has been splendid. 
There is another thing, perhaps, I should bring before 
your notice, and that is this letter from No. 8 General 
Hospital, Bloemfontein, from a man who was a patient 
in the hospital. This man I knew in Malta some years 
ago, and he writes to me: ‘“ While I have been in hos- 
pital I have been so well looked after that I think I have 
everything I want. If I had not been so well Inoked 
after I am sure I should not have been alive now.” That 
speaks very well for No. 8. 

16349. What is the date of that?—lst September, 
1900. 

16550. When was he there ?—He wrote from the hos- 
pital. 

16351. (Professor Cunningham.) Is he an officer or a 
private ?—A private of the R.A.M.C. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Kurr, Civil Surgeon, called; and Examined. 


16352. (President.) I believe you were attached to the 
Rosebank Camp, were you not ?—Yes. 


16353. We have been told there was a hut there where 
convalescents had to stop on their way back to their 
depots or home?—Yes, there was a kind of iron shed. 


16354. It was not a hospital of any sort ?—No, it was 
never a hospital. Perhaps I might be allowed to read a 
few facts which I think will simplify matters :—I was 
appointed as medical officer of Rosebank Camp for re- 
«ruiting the irregular forces on the 1st March, and re- 
tained that position until the 1st September. This camp 
was never intended or used as a hospital, being merely 
the recruiting depdt for the irregular volunteer forces. 
When any of such volunteers were discharged from 
any of the local or other hospitals as convalescents, 
they were drafted to Rosebank as the place of enlist- 
ment, and were kept there temporarily until they 
Tejoined their regiment, or obtained passages to their 
several homes. My orders from the P.M.O. were that 
I must only treat trivial ailments, and that all sick 
men were to be sent according to the nature of their 
disease to either Woodstock, Wynberg, or Rondebosch 
Hospitals. These orders were strictly adhered to by 
me, and I therefore should be personally responsible 


8892. 


for any sick man kept at Rosebank, which, far from 
being a hospital, was not even a convalescent depdt in 
the usual sense of the term. The highest numbers of 
men, which, for want of a better term, I must call 
convalescents, resident in the camp for the last six 
months were: In March, 5; in April, 10; in May, 30; 
in June, 45; in July, 100; in August, 30. As the 
number gradually increased from 5 in March, 10 in 
April, &c., it became necessary to make provision for 
them, and as a matter of fact tolerably adequate ar- 
rangements had been made by the beginning of May. 
By this time the men who came down from the front 
insufficiently clad could be supplied with warm cloth- 
ing, nourishing food, and even some luxuries — Al- 
though the improvements were gradual, the state of the 
camp as regards convalescents was thoroughly satisfactory 
long prior to the 26th June, when the mis-statements re- 
garding the treatment of the convalescents were unani- 
mously contradicted by them. There were some smaller 
complaints at the beginning, when it happened several 
times that men were in want of necessary articles of 
clothing, and were unable to procure them ; but these 
cases were exceptional. Again, the iron shed, where 
the convalescents were located, was found to be too 
draughty; but while this was rectified, and other 
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smaller matters remedied, I found no trace of any 
disease being contracted-in consequence of these tem- 
porary inconveniences. ‘I therefore from a medical 
point of view consider it all important: (1) that no 
case of death occurred at Rosebank Camp while I was 
in charge; (2) that the convalescents, far from de- 
teriorating in health, for the most part visibly im- 
proved during their residence there. I may add that 
my superior officers of the R.A.M.C. from the begin- 
ning did their utmost to remedy all complaints brought 
before them by me, and if their instructions to the 
then officer commanding had been obeyed it would have 
been impossible for any complaints to have been made 
regarding the Rosebank Recruiting Depdt. 

16355. Mr. Pentreath Said that in May there were 
some instances that came under his notice of men 
who came down with insufficient clothing, and he 
said you requisitioned for clothing and could not get 
it?—That is true. 

16356. How did that happen?—The responsibility for 
this is with the officer commanding. I made several 
requisitions to him and described it as urgently neces- 
sary to have this clothing for the men who came from 
the front sometimes lacking most necessary articles. 
He treated it at first with silence, and then said he 
could not do anything in the matter. 

16357. Did he say why ?—He never explained why. 

16358. Hiow was it that those men come down without 
their kits ?—It happened several times that the men lost 
their kits at the front in some engagement where they 
escaped without being able to take anything with them. 
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t happened several times that men came down from 
the front without having the most necessary things 
with them. 

16359. (Dr. Church.) Did not these men come from 
hospitals ?—Sometimes they came from the front di- 
rectly, and had not gone through the hospitals. 

16360. (President.) Do you think they suffered in 
health at all from not getting clothes!—Not that I 
know of. There is not one case that I could state as. 
having suffered from that fact. 

16361. Were the cases numerous of the men coming. 
down without clothing ?—There were only a few cases. 


16362. (Dr. Church.) Did you yourself requisitior 
straight to the military commandant, or did it gs 


through the P.M.O.?—I first requisitioned through ~ 


the officer commanding, and then I had to go to the 
P.M.0.. and the P.M.O. 
Colonel Macnamara; and Colonel Macnamara gave 
strict orders that the officer commanding should order 
these things. 

16363. Who was the officer 
Tremeer. j 

16364. Commanding what?—The Rosebank Recruit- 
ing Depét. 


commanding'}—Major 


16365. (President.) So that the clothing was expected 


to be found by the officer in command of the camp ?— 
Yes. 2 

16366. (Dr. Church.) After requisitions had gone 
through the P.M.O., were they atterded to?—It did not 
take a long time after that before they were filled. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Wrut1am Jonnson Carper, called; and Examined. 


16367. (President.) Until recently I believe you were 
civil surgeon at Tuli, Rhodesia?—I do not know my 
exact position. I think I was cn active service, but I 
do not think I was a civil surgeon there. I could never 
get my position defined, although I made repeated 
applications. 

16368. Were you supposed to act as a doctor ?—I was 
asked to take charge there. 


16569. Have you any doubt that you went there as a 
surgeon /—Yes. 


16370. Why should you not call yourself a civil sur- 
geon?—I volunteered to go there. 


16371. Most civil surgeons have volunteered ?—That 
means that a civil surgeon can be dispensed with almost 
at once. 


16372. You did not go there as a militant?—I went 
there under contract. 


16573. As a civil surgeon /—Yes. 


16374. Then why not say you went there as a civil 
surgeon. You were a civil surgeon at Tuli Camp ?—Yes. 


16575. Then why not answer simply, and say so. Did 
you cease to be civil surgeon there ?—I was relieved on 
the 4th June, but I do not know if my office has expired. 


16376. Relieved in what way ?—Another officer came 
and relieved me. 


16377. Is it that your services were no longer required ? 
—They were no longer required on the drd June. 


16378.- When did you first go to the camp at Tuli?—I 
arrived there on the 1st February. 


16379. When did you leave?—On the 4th June. 

16380. What kind of a hospital was it, a tent hospital, 
a field hospital, or what?—A hut built after the Kaftir 
style of mud and grass. 


. 16581. Had you tents ?—TI put up one tent after I went 
here. 


16382. Were you the sole surgeon there /—Yes. 


16585. Had you one single hut or more than one ?—I 
had one large hut with a verandah round it, and then I 
put ep a canvas tent, a marquee, and amother tent after- 
wards. 


16384. Were you assisted by orderlies ?—Yes. 


16385. About how many patients did you have there? 
—In the month of February there were 57 patients. They 
went out perhaps for one or two weeks, and then would 
come in again. I make up the average, but taking them 
separately it would come to about 315 coming in and going 
out of the hospital. 


16386. Were you simply a hospital attached to the 
camp ?—Yes ; Tuli is a small village, and that is the hos- 
pital there. About 25 of the British South African Police 
were always there, with a native commissioner and the 
magistrate. Tuli Hospital is the hospital for that staff. 

16387. Was it a pokce hospital?—Yes, belonging to 
the British South African Company. oa 

16388. I suppose any man who was off duty for an 
reason would come into that hospital ?—Yes. 


16389. If he had a sore foot or anything of that sort? 


—Yes. For instance, the natives were received there. 


16390. What have you to tell us about the hospital ?— 
I went in February and I found the camp itself and the 


hospital in a very insanitary condition—it was dirty. — 


The floors were of sand, and the sand had never been 
cleaned out; vomited matter from the men was con- 
creted in the sand, and the hospital stank. 
16391. Inside the hut ?—Inside the hospital itself. The 
walls of the institute had never been washed or anything 
of that kind, and the slops and things thrown out through 


the little canvas windows had left marks on the walls, 
I had it all 


and the canvas was in a dirty filthy state. 
cleaned out. 

16392. How long did it take you to do that?—I had 
no disinfectants, and it took 20 boys. I cannot say 


the exact number of days, because I am entirely at a — 
loss without having the papers there from the native 


commissioner. The native commissioner gave me 20 
boys, and it took them, I should say, about a week 


and a half to clean up the hospital yard, the hospital — 


kitchen, and all, it was in such a bad state. I had 
the latrines cleaned out, and what white lime we had 
I used as a disinfectant. There were no disinfectants 
there whatever, not even common sulphur; afterwards, 
when scarlet fever broke out, some disinfectants were 
sent to me, but not those I required. 


16393. You mean not the exact kind of disinfectants? 


—They sent what they could get hold of in Bulawayo. 
I have a report of the hospital and camp here. Seeing 
the state of affairs there I made a report to the Base 
Commandant at the request of the Officer Commanding 
at Tuli. I made a sanitary report of the institution and 
camp. I have a copy of it here in my letter book. 


_ 16394. Does it come to this, that you found the camp 
in an. insanitary condition, and it took you about a 
week or so to get it clean?—Yes, the hospital. 


16395. Did you look after the sanitary condition of 


the camp?—i had to do it for the sake of the men. _ ] 
16596. How long did it take?—It was never put in 


the order I recommended it to be in. I got the hospital 


sent his_ representative, 
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afterwards in the condition that I wished it to be in, 
but the camp was never put in order. The dead horses 
and things were still within a few paces of the hos- 
pital; they would never take them away, although I 
repeatedly asked the Officer Commanding to have them 
removed. The stenches were something abominable. I 
took the measurements of the dead horses and carcases— 
the distance of the bodies of the horses from the hospital. 
The horses were led out with fever, and tied to a 
couple of trees just round the lines, within 150 paces, 
and these animals were there for two or three days 
‘dying at the rate of six or seven a day. If I had the 
officers here to produce the documents I asked for when 
I wrote to the Secretary of the Commission I should 
be able to say how many animals died there, when they 
died, and the amount of infection round the place. 


_16397. Do you mean that horses died round the 
camp and were never removed ?—Yes. 


16398. How long were they allowed to remain there? 
—They rotted there. 

, 16399. Did you complain to the officer?—Yes, and 1 
wrote to the Base Commandant, and I telegraphed to 
the Ad{ministrator at Bulawayo. 


16400. What did the officer say ?—It never made any 
impression on him at all. I have the telegram here 
which I sent to Captain Lawley. 

16401. Have you any other subject of complaint ?— 
There were no medicines when I went there. 


16402. Absolutely none?—Just a few old things 
without corks in the bottles, frequently putrid. For 
instance, there was the tincture of digitalis without 
a cork in the bottle, and the orderly informed me that 
he had taken it from Dr. Lennon, and there was no 
cork in it then. It wag utterly useless. The things 
they had there were no use. The rats had eaten the 
corks out of the bottles. We could get no medicines. 
I have letters of Lieutenant Spain, the Officer Com- 
manding, to me, stating that there were no medicines, 
and he has informed Colonel Plumer, and Colonel 
Nixon, the Base Commandant, that there were none. 
They were in a very great state about my condition at 
Tuli. I shall ask the Commission to receive these 
letters. 


16403. I believe you were ill?I was lying ill on 
my back for 11 days or more without a grain of quinine 
or anything to take. I nearly died there. He was 
sq alarmed that he telegraphed to Colonel Plumer and 
Colonel Nixon about my state. 


16404. There were no medicines, you say, of any 
kind ?—No medicines at all for the cases I was treating. 


16405. I want you to weigh your words; do you say 
there were no medicines of any kind 1—Yes, to treat 
the cases there. 

16406. Were there medicines of any kind?—Thera 
were some few medicines, but they were not good—they 
were spoilt drugs. 

16407. Then there were no medicines that could be 
used of any kind?’—There were no medicines that could 
be used for the cases that I had in the hospital. 


16408. Had you any available for other cases? Do 
you mean to say there were no medicines or that you 
had not the special medicines you wanted ?—I say there 
were no medicines. I found the medicines wanted for 
the cases there were not there at all, and there were 
none to be substituted. In the face of that the Officer 
Commanding, Lieutenant Spain, telegraphed to Bula- 
wayo for medicines, which were never sent. Tt took five 
weeks before we got them. © 


16409. So that you passed five weeks without giving 
the patients anything?—Yes, and during that time 
three cases died. 

16410. Do you mean to say that for five weeks no 
patients got any medicines?—I mean fever cases. 

16411. Do you mean that not a single patient got 
a single drop of medicine for five weeks?—I do not 
mean that. I have told you there were no medicines 
to meet the urgent cases. 


16412. I want to get the facts from you; do you 
tell us that for five weeks no patients got any medi. 
cines?—I do not mean to infer for five weeks that 
no patients got any medicines, 

16415. You had some medicines for 
I substituted some. 

(16414. Then why did you tell me now you had 
no medicines to give any patients?——J said I had not 
Medicines to give the patients. 

3892, 


some patients ?— 
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16415. I want you to be accurate. It is no use 
making vague general statements of that kind. I want 
a man in your position to be accurate. You had medi- 
cines of. sorts?—I gave medicines, but they were medi- 
cines of no use for the complaints. That is what I 
wish to explain to you. ; 

16416. Do you mean to say that you, a doctor, gave 
a person something in the nature of medicine which 
you knew was of no use to the man?—No. 


16417. That is what you told me just now ?—I did 
not give them things which were of no use. What I 
meant to say was that I tried to assist them as much 
as I could. 


16418. You told me there were no medicines for eases 
of any kind, and when I pointed out to you that there 
must have been some, then you said they were medicines 
that did no good. Then I asked whether you gave 
knowingly medicines to patients which you knew were 
of no use. Now you go away from that. You aro 
giving evidence which we have to consider, and I must 
ask you to be careful. Do you mean to tell me there 
were no medicines in that camp of any sort?—There 
were no medicines in the camp to treat the patients 
I had in hospital. 


16419. You will shuffle, and I must ask you not to 
shuffle, but to answer my questions. Do you mean to 
tell us there were no medicines in that camp available 
for patients at all? I want. you to answer that question 
please ?—I cannot answer it further than what I have 
said. 

16420. You decline to tell, me?—J do not decline. 


16421. You are declining to tell me?—I am not. I 
went there, and I found the hospital without the 
necessary medicines. There was no quinine and that 
sort of thing. 


16422. What you probably mean to tell me is, that 
though there were medicines, they were not the medi- 
cines you required, or not medicines to treat special 
SURES that what you mean ?—That is what I wish to 
infer. 


16425. Then why did you not say so. What it 
comes to is this, that when you got there you found 
there were certain medicines you wanted, and those 
certain medicines: were not there?—That is quite 
correct. 

16424. I am speaking for myself, but you were trying 
to give us a very false impression, and I must ask 
you to be careful?—I am sorry if I did that. I never 
intended it. 


16425. I must ask you to be careful. Now tell us 
some more of your complaints?—Ag I had not the 
medicines to treat the cases, and scarlet fever broke 
out, the scarlet fever patients were sent across the 
Shashi River, the opposite side of Tuli, to a temporary 
hospital. 

16426. Did some fever cases break out in camp ?—Yea, 
scarlatina. 

16427. And you had to isolate those ?—Yes, one of the 
orderlies had it. 

16428. And of course you isolated him ?—Yes, he was 
in the hospital when it broke out, and the other patients 
were taken across the river to a temporary hospital on 
the opposite side. 

16429. I suppose—as you moved the other cases—they 
were only slight cases?—Yes. We took away the cases 
that had any appearance of scarlet fever to a temporary 
hospital at a shop belonging to Brown and McNeill. 


16430. About how many would they be at that time? 
—I do not remember whether there were 20 or 40 without 
looking at my book. Probably 26. 

16431. So therefore you moved 25 across the river 7— 
Yes. 

16432. And left the man suffering from fever in the 
hut ’—Yes, there were 26 and one boy, which made 27. 


16433. Tell us the pcint you wanted to call our atten- 
tion to about the fever patient ?—I had no medicine to 
give that man, nor had I nourishment. 

16434. What kind of medicines would you want to 
give him?—I was out of ammonia, digitalis, chlorate of 
potash, and things we use with fever; I had not medi- 
cines necessary for the case. 

16435. Did you try and get them i—We telegraphed 
to Bulawayo, and after a week or two medicines came. 
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16436. You had no suitable medicines for that case ?— 
No, nor had I any disinfectants ; they came afterwards. 


16437. Had you requisitioned for those medicines or 
similar medicines before that time ?—Yes, I went on the 
Ist of February, and Lieutenant Spain requisitioned at 
my request for the medicines on the drd February, and 
on the 5th February the Assistant Comptroller at Bula- 
wayo telegraphed to me to say that he would give them 
quick despatch. But I never received them until about 
March 11th. 

16438. Do you know what was the cause of the delay? 
—No. 

16439. Was there any railway open at that time?— 
No, Tuli is not connected with Bulawayo by railway. 


16440. What is the distance between Tuli and Bula- 
wayo?—I should think ét is more than 80 miles. Mid- 
way there is a place where there is a hospital. 

16441. You requisitioned for medicines directly you 
got to the hospital, and saw the deficiency ?—Yes, I did. 


16442. Could you not get them until nearly a month 
afterwards ?—It was over a month afterwards when I 
got them. 

16443. Seeing that you moved all the patients over 
the river except one, those patients were not very 
seriously ill?—Some of them were ill. 

16444, I said seriously ill?—Yes, they were. 
were dysentery and black-water fever cases. 

16445. You did move them?—We put them in an 
ambulance and carried them across. There was a medical 
ambulance and a small spring cart, and those that could 
go into the spring cart were carried across. I think three 
of them were carried by men on stretchers, put into the 
boat and taken in the boat the opposite side to the hos- 
pital. : 

16446. What did you do with your fever patients until 
you got the medicines?—They remained there, and we 
had nothing to give them. We mixed up some turpen- 
tine and gave it to them with some whisky mixed 
with it. We got that turpentine from Brown and 
McNeill’s, shopkeepers at Tuli. 

16447. Were there any medicines in Tuli?—None at 
that time for me to give the patients. 


16448. No doctor’s shop ?—There is no doctor’s shop 
there. 

16449. What else have you to tell us ?—Whilst there, 
and as deaths took place, Lieutenant Spain wrote me 
while I was lying on my back unable to move, stating 
there were no medicines in Tuli. As he could not get 
the medicines he wrote to me a second letter. He was 


They 


on the opposite side of Tuli when he found he could not, 


get them. This other letter came to me four days after- 
wards. It was sent to Colonel Plumer to say I was very 
bad, that I had done my duty, and could not get 
medicines. (Letter handed to the President.) I cannot 
swear to Lieutenant Spain’s signature. 

16450. Was he Captain Spain or Lieutenant ?—He was 
the officer in command of the force that I was attached 
to. 


16451. He asks you whether a particular form of tele- 
gram will suit ?—Yes. 


16452. What he says is, “‘Over 20 patients now 
under treatment in hospital here, and no medicines to 
give them. Not a grain of quinine in the place.’ Lf 
this does not meet with your approval if you will frame 
a wire I will despatch it.”You approved of that, I sup- 
pose, and it was sent ?—Yes. 

16455. That was on the 22nd March ?—TI believe it was 
sent, but I cannot swear that the telegram went. I was 
ill at the time, and he sent it to me in the morning, and 
I sent it back with the orderly to say that I was not able 
to write as my temperature was 1C5°. 

16454. I thought you had your medicines by the be- 
ginning of March?—On the 11th March. 


16455. You told me you had got your medicines ?— 
Yes, the February lot. A small lot of medicines came 
down cn the 11th March. It was finished in a couple 
of days. There were no more medicines left at the time 
I got that letter. 

16456, By the beginning of March had they sent you 
what you requisitioned for when you arrived in February ? 
—No, only a portion of it. I asked for a pound of 
quinine, and he sent me only half-a-pound. 
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16457. Can you say whether that telegram was in fact. 
sent 7?—I cannot say, but he told me he had sent it. L 
was in bed ill. He came over in the evening and said, 
“T have sent it, and I hope it will do you some good— 
cheer up!” 


16458. (Dr. Church.) Did not you yourself cancel that 
telegram because you found there were other drugs sent- 
to ycu?—No, I did not cancel the telegram. 


16459. (President.) What makes you think that the 
telegram was not sent?—I do not know—I never heard. 


16460. You do not know one way or the other?—I do- 
not know if that telegram was sent, but I never can- 
celled it. 


16461. When did the medicines arrive ?—I have here 
the letter with regard to the first lot of quinine that I 
have told you was sent. I asked for a pound of quinine 
and the Assistant Comptroller said he could not get it, 


but he could get plenty of tabloids, but he did not send. 


them. 


16462. When did you get the medicines to enable you. 
to give them to the scarlet fever patients ?—It was in. 
March, because I have a letter here of the 19th February 
from the Assistant Comptroller, saying, “Please find 
enclosed list of drugs which were despatched to-day per 
P. Post. One item in your wire reads ‘tine. sen.’ I 
take it to be seneca. I have sent the latter, which I 
trust will prove what you require.” 


16465. You must have got that at the beginning of 
March ?—Yes, that is the smaller lot I got, but the re- 
quisition that was sent on the 3rd February was never 
executed. ; 


16464. You mean only partly executed ?—Yes. 


16465. What became of the fever patient ?—I do not 
know where he is. 


16466. Did he recover ?—Yes. I have a statement of 
that fever patient if you will take it. 


16467. We cannot try the case of every patient /—My 
reputation is at stake, and he decidedly proves that he 
suffered, and that I had not the medicines to give him. 


16468. Why do you say your reputation is at stake ?— 
It is rather a reflection on me to see in the papers the 
ex parte statements taken of the witnesses. I wanted 
them here to confront them with these letters. I humbly 
submit I am here giving anezx parte statement. Itis very 
important that this orderly who was ill shou‘d be heard. 
He was isolated, and I treated him. You are going on 
dates with me, but I cannot follow you with dates un- 
less I have my papers. I have had a very short notice 
to get my papers together. - 

16469. Has anybody brought an accusation against 
you with regard to this fever patient?—I saw it in the 
newspapers. I saw a denial by Captain Anderson and 
Mr. Spain in the newspapers, and I do not know what 
statement they made at Kimberley. 


16470. I am not aware that any person has brought 
an accusation against you in respect of this fever 
patient, nor are my colleagues aware of it?—The state- 
ment will prove there were no medicines there. I 
have stated there were no_ medicines to give him, 
and the statement that I have of this man will be able 
to prove that I am perfectly accurate. 


16471. We shall thave to balance the statements of 
the various witnesses, and we shall have to take yours 
and test it, as we test the others?—The only way is to 
refer to the man’s statement. 
of my cook. 

16472. It will be sufficient for you to tell us what 
he stated to you?—That he could not get the medicines 
or the milk or the food' that I prescribed for him, and 
that he bought milk for the men in the hospital, and 
medical comforts, and ‘has never been paid for them. 


16473. Who is that?—This orderly. He bought them 
out of his own pocket. The account was sent in to the 
Officer Commanding, and the man has not been paid, 
although I signed the account. As orderly he found the 
milk for patients with black-water fever, and I have a 


written statement of his here to that effect. 7 


16474. We are not trying the case of every single 
patient you ever had in that hospital. That is not our 
object here?—I made certain. statements, and I think 


I ought to be allowed to substantiate them clearly. — 


I do not think I ought to be pressed in the way I am 
being pressed. I have not had the time given me to 
get all my papers together. 


I have also a statement — 





/ 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


16475. I was pressing you because it struck me you 
were making very large general statements which from 


& person in your position ought not to ‘be made ?—If. 


I have made such statements I retract them. 


16476. That is quite enough. A gentleman in your 
position is not supposed to make general statements 
without some foundation for them ?—You do not under- 
stand how that statement was made. If you had 20 
patients in the hospital, and had not the medicines to 
give those patients, and had other medicines there, such 
as aloes barb., sulph., bluestone, and stuff of no use 
to the ‘patients, as a medical man you would naturally 
say there were no medicines in that place for the 
patients, and that is what I meant to infer. I was 
speaking with regard to my patients. 


16477. The man corroborates you, and I will take it 
from you?’—I have also a statement of my cook which 
I should like to put in, which shows the food the 
patients were getting. Although I asked for medical 
comforts I could get nothing to give them. (Statements 
shown to the President.) 


16478. What he says generally is that there were a 
few medicines left and scarcely any hospital extras, 
and he mentions that he spent money. The cook 
appears to be speaking of the camp generally ?—Yes, 
he was cook to the camp. He is speaking of the camp. 

16479. He is apparently saying that things were 
wanted in the camp, and they could not be obtained 
when the patients had them?—The patients had not 
got them. They were not to be had in the place. If 
you read the statement al! through you will see what 
the man says. 

16480. Just look at this: ‘Bread and tea with milk 
occasionally when required in the ward for special 
cases. Dinner was the same. All rations changed 
occasionally by having different treatment, but bully 
beef was the principal change. Supper the same as 
dinner more or less. On return to Tuli Hospital 
mealie and sago finished, and nothing but dry bread 
was available for low diet, and for full diet rations 
were finished, and nothing but Australian beef and 
bully beef issued, from which soup is made. There is 
a hospital patient suffering particularly here for com- 
forts and medicines. He has been hungry and could 
not eat the food offered to him; it could only be done 
by a healthy hungry man. The cook has often spoken 
to Corporal Little and asked for comforts for patients, 
but was told it was impossible to get them.” What 
those general statements seem to show is this, that 
occasionally there was a want of things, such as milk? 
—It was always wanted. We never had a supply of 
milk for the hospital. 

16481. Just look at that statement. This letter 
shows there was milk at times?—We never had the 
supply. 

16482. Again I must ask you to be accurate. You 
make a statement that there was no milk in the hos- 
pital ?/—There was a little milk in the hospital. 

16483. That is not what you said. A man in your 
position ought to be accurate. What you meant to say, 
I suppose, was, that there was not often milk, and very 
often want of milk?—The hospital never had its supply 
of milk. 

16484. What you want to say is that it never had 
a sufficient supply of milk?—It never had its supply 
of milk. 

16485. You would have led us to believe, if I had 
not examined you, that there was no milk at all? 
Again I must ask you to be very careful with your state- 
ments. You leave a most false impression. Your 
statements are going to be published, and they will 
lead people to suppose that during the whole time 
you were in this camp there was no milk in the hos- 
pital. I want to call your attention to the great in- 
accuracy of your language as a doctor. “Now proceed, 
and let me ask you to be careful, and use language 
such as a doctor should use?—This is a telegram Lieu- 
tenant Spain sent to me on the 3drd February for the 
drugs. (Exhibiting telegram.) 

16486. You were telegraphing for the drugs, and did 
not get a full supply or sufficient_drugs, in your opi- 
nion?—No, those never came. This gentleman asked 
me if I cancelled it, and I may say I never cancelled 
it, 

16487. There is a long list of things you asked for, 


which you say did not arrive ?—Yes. 


16488. What it comes to is this: that in this camp 


_ you were shorts of medicines, medical comforts and 
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necessaries, and could not get them although you re- 
quisitioned for them—is that your case %—Yes, in ac- 
cordance with Lieutenant Spain’s letter, that I could 
not get them—and there was a loss of life. That is 
the telegram the Assistant Cmptroller sent me in March. 
(Exhibiting telegram.) I never knew the cause of it 
until after I had received that, 


16489. The cause of what?—Why the medicines had 
not come which were asked for on the 3rd Februarv. 
Captain Halstead of the British South African Police 
in Bulawayo had cancelled the order, and I never 
knew about it. J never cancelled it, and it was’ after- 
wards that I found it out. 

16490. (Dr. Church.) Did you not at that time send 
a certain similar list of drugs, and lead him to think 
that ib was sufficient for your immediate requirements ? 
—No, it is not true. 

16491. (President.) You have told me just now that 
you did not know why the drugs had not arrived. It 
now turns out that you did know why they had not 
arrived ; namely, because somebody had cancelled your 
requisition—according to you, improperly ?—Yes. 

16492. Why did you not tell me why they did not 
arrive /—I found afterwards the reason why ‘they had 
not been sent. 

16493. Why did you not tell me that? You told me 
you did not ‘know why they did not arrive, but it turns 
out they did not arrive because somebody had cancelled 
the order, and your point is that that cancellation was. 
wrong ?—Yes, it was not authorised by me. 

16494. That explains the whole thing. It comes 
to this, that you found certain necessaries and things 
wanted, you requisitioned for them, and did not get 
them because somebody had cancelled the order. It 
is a question whether that cancellation was right or 
wrong—is not that the whole case ?—Yes. 

16495. (Dr. Church.) A supplementary order which 
you had accepted was sent to you. When that long 
list of drugs which you requisitioned for was cancelled 
a smaller list of drugs was sent to you ?—Yes, those are 
the few things I showed you. These came afterwards. 
As soon as I received them I asked why they had not 
sen the things, as we were urgently requiring them. 

16496. (President.) I am afraid it is not much good 
my asking you after my experience of you, I am sorry 
to say; but you say there was a loss of life in conse- 
quence of a want of drugs ?—Yes. 

16497. What patients are you thinking of ?—Corporal 
Meade. 

15498. Is that the only case you were thinking of 
when you made that statement ?—No, there were two 
others. The first that took place was Colonel Spreckley’s 
“boy” Jim, a Cape boy, on the 24th February. The 
other was Corporal Meade. Then there was the Boer 
prisoner Hartmann that you see mentioned in the state- 
ment of the orderly who attended to him. 

16499. Take Meade first. What was he suffering 
from /—Intermittent fever. 

16590. How long was he ill?—He became ill on the 
night of the 23rd February, and died on the 7th March. 

16501. (Dr. Church.) Were you district surgeon for 
Gwanda before you came to Tuli ?—I was acting district. 
surgeon. 

16502. Were you under the orders of the British South 
African Police ?—Yes. 

16503. Were you transferred to their other station ?—- 
No, to the Imperial Government service. 

16504. I think you succeeded Dr. Roscce at Tuli ?— 
Yes. 

16505. Did you go with Dr. Roscoe over the hospital. 
and its appurtenances?—Do you mean that he went 
round with me? 

16506. Yes ?—No, I never went round with Dr. Roscoe 
either at Gwanda or Tuli. There was no medical officer 
at Tuli—he was never there. Dr. Roscoe left on the 
25th January. He came to me at Gwanda, and [ left 
the same night that he arrived. I went straight to Tuli 
where there was no medical offcer. 

16507. What was the condition of Tuli Hospital and 
camp at the time you took it over from Dr. Roscoe ?— 
I found it in want of drugs and medical comferis, and in 
an insanitary condition. 

16508. In what way ?—It was in a filthy, dirty state. 

16509. Do you think that, during the time that 
Colonel Plumer was there, the camp was not kept in a. 
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proper condition?—I cannot answer that. Colonel 


Plumer left some months before, and I do not know — 


the date he left. 
ber, 1899. 
16510. Have you any reason for thinking that any 
change was made in the condition of the camp after he 
left with regard to keeping it clean? Certain regula- 
tions had been drawn up; have you any reason 
for thinking those were departed from ?—I asked for a 


[T think he left some time in Decem- 


copy of the regulations from the Officer Com- 
manding, and I have his letter answering that 
he would not let me have them. I never 


saw the regulations. I was told, and I have 
every reason to believe, that during his time the sani- 
tary carts went round and cleaned up the camp every 
morning, but that was departed from. 

’ 16511. Do I understand you to say that the orders 
were that sanitary carts were to go round /—Yes, every 
morning. That is what I gathered from the sanitary 
officer there. ; 

16512. Do you mean to say that they did not have 
daily fatigue parties cleaning the camp ?—When I was 
there they were not carried out. The British South 
African portion of the camp was always cleaned out in 


the morning by the Kaffir “boys,” but the Rhodesia. 


portion of the camp was never cleaned up every morn- 
ing,’and when. I telegraphed to Captain Lawley and 
the Base Commandant, the Officer Commanding at 
Tuli had it done every Friday. It was only after 
‘the death of Meade, and the scarlet fever cases had 
broken out, that that was done. Meade com- 
plained of the smells, and I have his statement here. 
I wrote to the Officer Commanding at Tuli, Lieu- 
tenant Npain, and in my letter I stated to him that 
Corporal Meade had on the previous night, the 2drd 
February, complained to me before the Native Commis- 
sioner of the smells in the camp, and his temperature 
was then 104°. We had not medicines to give him. 

16513. During the whole of your stay, up to the time 
of your leaving the camp, was 2t in the same improper 
condition /—It was not in a sanitary condition even when 
I handed it over to Dr. Anderson. He inspected it with 
me. ‘There were piles of rotten manure and decaying 
erass and fecal manure in the trenches under my hut, 
and in the trench next to the dairy, that had been there 
when I reported it to the Base Commandant in my 
sanitary report. 

16514. Have you any recollection of going round with 
Major Everett on the 3rd June ?—I have never seen him 
in my life. I know Major Everett is in the British 
South African Police at Bulawayo, but I have not the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. 

16515. Then you did not go round the hospital and 
camp with him?—Never. I will swear that Major 
Everett has never put his foot in Tuli during the time 
T was there as medical officer. I am willing to go under 
oath and prove it. 

16516. Dr. Anderson went round with you on the 5th 
June ?—On the morning of the 4th I asked him to go 
round with me. 


16517. Do you agree with the account that he sent to 
Major Everett of the camp as he found it?—I have 
never seen it. 

16518. He says: “The Lines of the Rhodesia Regi- 
ment.—Everything was in perfect sanitary condition, 
the lines being well kept, swept, and clean. There were 
a few heaps of dry material, mostly consisting of empty 
tins, but these in no way affected the sanitary condition, 
and were not in the least way hurtful to the health of 
the troops. The Lines of the British South African 
Police.—These were in a perfectly clean and sanitary 
condition. Stables of the British South African Police.— 
I found these were cleaned and swept out every morn- 
ing” ’—That is true, but not the first point. 

16519. “Stable Lines of the Rhodesian Regiment.— 
I found these in a clean and sanitary condition ” 2—Those 
were all right. 

16520. “Latrines.—The latrines of the whole camp 
were in a good sanitary state, being properly earthed up 
and attended to every morning ” ?—I must state that Dr. 
Anderson and I never went to a latrine. 

16521. This is the report of the camp on the 5th ?—I 
do not know what was done next day. 

16522. ““Prison.—In every, respect clean 
healthy ” ?—That I agree with. ‘L had it done. 

16523. “The Surroundings of the Camp.—There was 
nothing deleterious to the health of the troops in the 
vicinity of the camp” ’—That was also attended to. The 
crows and vultures cleared it off months before. 


and 
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16524. But just before that you told me no change 
was made in the condition of the camp whilst you had 
charge of that +—Did I? 


16525. (President.) You told us the condition of the 
camp was juss as bad when you left it as when you took 
it over. You said it was in an insanitary and bad con- 
dition ?—I say that it was insanitary. 

16526. You do not seem to remember what you do 
say ?—Would you mind allowing that portion of the 
evidence to be read to me? a 


16527. I shall do nothing of the sort. We have got 
our own memories to fall back upon?—The camp was 
not put into the sanitary condition I recommended it 
should be put in in my letter of report to the Base Com- 
mandant. It was not carried out. My recommenda- 
tions were not all carried out. 


16528. (Dr. Church.) I should like now to ask you a 
few questions with regard to this poor man and the 
medicines. You requisitioned for a very long lst of medi- 
cines at the beginning of February as soon as you took 
over charge ?—I requisitioned on the 3rd February, but 
not the long list. The long list was some time in 
March, I think. As those did not come, we requisi- 
tioned for the long list. 


16529. On the 3rd February they sent you some 
things, chiefly medical comforts, not medicines. . Some 
of the things you requisitioned for were not sent you, 
which were not considered medical comforts /—That was 
not my order. That was Dr. Roscoe’s order or Dr. 
Stone’s. There is a letter somewhere here from the 
Assistant Comptroller, in which he states that he was 
not able to get certain things he was asked for, but 
he hoped to get them in a week or so. 

16530. Do you think those sent to you on February — 
12th would be from your requisition?—I cannot say 
now when they did come. 


16531. On February you were sent 8o0zs. of carbonate 
of ammonia, which is one of the things you complain 
you had not got?—You will see by that document 
whether they were sent by post or by wagons. Many of 
these documents I have not got. They went back to 
the office, and although I asked for copies of them, 
they would not let me have them. . ; 


16532. In March you were supplied with ample medi- 
cal stores, were you not? On the 6th March a very 
large consignment was sent to you?—That is the date 
which corresponds to the requisition of the 3rd Feb- 
ruary. It was not dispatched from Bulawayo until 
March 6th. I think it came about the 11th or 12th 
March, but I am not certain. I know there were only 
80zs. of quinine when it did come, and when it was sent 
the gentleman wrote to say he could not get the quinine, 
but there were plenty of quinine tabloids. Although 
he could get the quinine tabloids in Bulawayo, he — 
would not send the quantity I wanted. _ 

16533. I think this telegram on the 6th March is in 
reply to the telegram of yours, and has nothing to do 
with the 1st February ’—It could not be, because this 
is one of the 20th March. I have been comparing a few 
things, and I find that many of the things come in order 
in accordance with the paper you hold. You will find 
that these came to Tuli early in April. 


16534. It is clear to me that your requisitions, — 
although not perhaps met at once, were met to a very 
great extent ?—They were met to some extent, but I find 
that when I wanted a few urgent drugs and I could 
not get them that the Commanding Officer’s excuse was 
that he could not give the extortionate prices for the 
drugs in Bulawayo. I have a copy of the telegram — 
here from the Assistant Comptroller to the Officer 
Commanding in which he states it. He says that, 
“Owing to the extortionate prices, please ask the doc- 
tor to delete out or cancel altogether his order for the 
drugs that he had not suppied.” Si 

16555. I have looked through these drugs myself, 
and I ask you as a professional man, well acquainted 
with your profession, whether you think many of 
them were actually needed in field service or hospital 
service /—They were needed for the Tuli Hospital. “It 
was a station. 

16536. What was the use of 500 tabloids of vegetable 
charcoal ?—We had a lot of dysentery there. ; 

16537. But I trust you would not give dysentery 
patients vegetable charcoal ?~Yes, I do sometimes. | 

16538. Many of them appear to me quite improper 
drugs to be ordered?—Do you think strothansus waz 
improper ? B 
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165359. I think it was quite unnecessary ?—-Then I 
differ from you. I consider the action of strothansus 
is a most valuable thing in hospital. Professionally 
we do not agree. au 


16540. With regard to Robert Parry Meade, whose 
death you say was caused primarily by collapse, 
secondly by hemogloburic fever, and then you append 
to your certificate what is very strong statement in- 
deed :—“TI am of opinion that the insanitary state of 
Tuli Camp, which the deceased complained was affect- 
ing his health, was the cause of his illness, and that 
had the deceased received medicine and medical com- 
forts in the treatment of his case during his late illness, 
he would not have died” ?—That is my opinion. He 
had great vitality, but there was no quinine to give 
him or medicines to restore him. We had no brandy 
to give him—no stimulants. ; 

16541. Are you prepared to state you had not any 
quinine at all?—There was no quinine there the day 
Corporal Meade died. The quinine was finished on 
the evening of the 24th February. If you will allow 
me to put in the letter which I have here I should like 
it. I ought to be allowed to do so. In every possible 
way I feel I should have justice paid to me. 

16542. (President.) I will trouble you to remember 
we are doing you justice, but you are not doing your- 
self justice. If you want to put in a letter hand it to 
me, and I will see whether it ought to go in. (Letter 
handed to the President.)—I should like those letters to 
be put in. 

16545. I have read them, and I find they do not help 
you in the slightest degree ?—Here is another letter of 
the Assistant Comptroller’s clerk. I requisitioned for 
quinine, and could not get it. 

16544. (Dr. Church.) You never send any receipts for 
these medicines. It is hard for me to believe you had 
not any quinine, because on the 26th February $b. of 
quinine was sent to you, and on the 20th February 
8ozs. of quinine ?—I never received it. 

16545. On the 12th February also 8o0zs. of quinine 
were sent.to you ?—I have never sent any receipt in. 

16546. You did not send them in:?—I did send them, 
and those are the duplicates. (Handing papers to 
President.) If you will read that you will see whether 


I received that quinine on the dates you mentioned. | 


The quinine was taken away by the British South Afri- 
can Police, and it never came in the post bag. We had 
to wire back ‘again for it to be sent specially, and the 
Assistant Comptroller wired back that it was 
not in his power to order the police to take 
Medicines about the country, and that they 
Imust come through the military authorities. He 
says he could get plenty of tabloids, and he could have 
substituted tabloids for the quinine. 


16547. (President.) He does not say he did not ?—But 
he did not send them. 


16548. (Dr. Church.) This alludes to something which 
was sent on the 20th May, 1900, and we are speaking 
now of March ?—I receipted it on the 20th May, 1900. 
That is the quinine which you say was sent on the 20th 
February. 


16549. Therefore you say that you attribute Meade’s 
death to the want of quinine ?—Yes, and medicines and 
medical comforts—not solely the quinine. I had not 
other medicines, too; I was out of medicines to give 

the man. 
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16550. What else were 
wanted some digitalis and ammonia to give him, but 
I had not’ got it. I wanted brandy to give him, and I 
had not got it. 
16551. The Boer prisoner, Hartmann, died on the 
9th March. Do you say it was the same with him with 


regard to the absence of quinine ?—The absence of 
drugs ? es : 


16552. You say here that if you had had the medicines. 


and, medical comforts he would not have died ’—In my 
opinion, he would not. 


had not got the medicines to give him. 
came affected with malarial fever. 
16555. Had you not strothansus ?—No, 
keep the man’s heart going. 
16554. Had you got any strychnine *—No; strych- 
nine came afterwards, when the man collapsed. I 


moved him out of the prison and pat him in the hospi- 
tal on account of it. 


16559. (Professor Cunningham.) How many men were 
in the Tuli Camp altogether ?—About 60 of them, in- 
cluding everybody. 


16556. You have told us that on certain occasions 


there were 50 patients under your charge ?—I think for 


the whole month there were 45 admitted. 


16557. Had you ever more than 20 ill at one time ?—. 


Yes, about 25 once. 


16558. How many beds had you?—We had a bed for 
every patient—we had canvas beds. 


16559. We have been told there were ten beds in your 
hospital and seven or eight in the marquees ?—Those are 
iron beds. We had canvas tied on to poles, and 
supported, on which the patients were placed. Those 
constituted beds also. 

16560. What was the greatest number of patients you 
ever had to treat at one time ?—It is rather difficult to 
form an idea, because I should have to take the average 
of the month. 


16561. (Dr. Church.) Do you mean that that which is 
written across this telegram is incorrect. It is stated 
there it is cancelled by your desire—the long list that 
Lieutenant Spain sent at your request ?—Yes, and I put 
this in in reply. ((Document shown to the Commission.) 
I will swear to that. I should like him produced to prove 
that I never did it, and that what is written across the 
telegram is not true. The orderly was there, and that 
is his statement and not mine, giving the list of comforts 
that were there when I left the Institution. It is a state- 
ment signed by Dr. Anderson and myself. That state- 
men contains everything in the hospital when I left. 
There were only 3lbs. of oatmeal there. 


16562. (President.) It seems a very long list. I see 
amongst other things there were brandy, champagne, 
whisky, etc., at that time, and it seems to me, so far as 
I can see, most of the drugs—there is strychnine ?—All 
that came afterwards. 

16563. Then I do not see what was the use of this 
except to show there were all things necessary at the 
time you left?—Yes, but there are no comforts there of 
any significance. 


16564. I do not know what you call champagne, whis- 
ky, lime-juice, sugar—there is everything you can pos- 
sibly think of ?—I should be glad if you would read out 
the comforts. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


The Most Reverend W. W. Jonus, Archbishop of Cape Town, called; and Examined. 


16565. (President.) There was a statement of yours 
made at a meeting of the Good Hope Society which sub- 
sequently was published, and there you made what I 
may not unfairly call certain sweeping charges. I should 
like to ask you in the first place whether those charges 
were founded on your own knowledge or on hearsay ?— 
They were supplied to me by information by friends. 


16566. In other words they were not founded on your 
own knowledge ?—Not on my own observation. May I 
explain first of all that if I had any idea that reporters 
were in the room at this meeting, I should probably have 
been somewhat more guarded in my statements, or more 
accurate. I had no idea at the time I made them that 
any reporters were in the room. I thought it was simply 
a meeting of the society, and we were speaking among 
friends. I do not mean to justify myself in saying so ; 
I do not withdraw what I said, but I should probably not 
use such an expression as “ blood-boiling,” or anything 


of that sort, if I had known it was to be taken down and 
reported generally. You say I made sweeping state- 
ments, but I do not think it is quite a fair representation 
of the words I used. 


16567. Do you want me to read you what you said 7— 
What I was reported to have said. 


16568. I was naturally ‘using q general expression. 
They were general charges, were they not ?—No, I think 
not. They were relating to specific hospitals. They 
could hardly be called “sweeping.” 


16569. I think you only refer to one hospital in parti- 
cular—in fact to no hospital in particular ; you refer to 
Rosebank Camp ?—The Rosebank Camp I looked upon as 
ahospital. Tam aware itis said not to be a hospital, but 
I would venture to submit that when sick soldiers are 
sent down to a place, and are being treated by authorities 
connected with the Army, that if it is not a hospital, it 


you wishing’ to give him ?—I' 


I wanted cardiac tonics and. 
stimulants to give the man along with quinine, and I. 
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is tantamount to being a hospital. If they ought not to 
have been sent there, as I understand was the case, some- 
body was to blame for it. But there were sick men there 
who had been fighting, and I naturally assumed it 
would be regarded as a hospital, even although, it might 
not technically be one. It was mainly with regard to 
Rosebank that I spoke. 


16570. You do not so qualify your observations, so far 
as I can see. You did refer to Rosebank, but some of 
your observations appeared to be of a general character ? 
~ J think I said some of the hospitals at the base. Thad 
another hospital in my mind, or a place where sick men 
were, as well as Rosebank. I only wish not to be con- 
sidered to have admitted that they were generally sweep- 
ing statements, because I did not mean them to refer at 
all to any of the hospitals except one or two of those 
round Cape Town. ; 

16571. I think it was understood you were referring to 
the hospitals at Cape Town, but I do not know that 
you limited your observations to any particular hospital. 
J think they were of a general character which made me 
call them “sweeping.” It was not from your own know- 
ledge that you made those statements ?—No, 


16572. You have been kind enough to call our atten- 
tion in a letter to certain hospitals in particular, and 
generally with regard to the Rosebank Camp. We know 
what Rosebank Camp was. You call our attention to 
certain information that was given to you by two wit- 
nesses in particular, Dr. Klein and the Reverend A. G. 
Pentreath ?—They did not give me the evidence, but I 
referred you to them as persons who could substantiate 
what I have said. I received the information from other 
sources originally—not from them. 


16575. They are the only persons you refer us to as 
persons who would corroborate the statements you have 
made with regard to that hospital. We have had them 
before us this morning, and we have ascertained what 
they have to say, so that I do not think that I need trouble 
you with regard to the Rosebank, so-called, Hospital. 
It really is a camp, as you properly describe it ?—On that 
point I feel rather aggrieved at the action of Colonel 
Cooper. I have adverted to that in my letter. 


16574. I have not read the letter, and perhaps you will 
kindly state what you have to state about Colonel Cooper. 
He has made statements, and I think it is only fair that 
you should be heard, and make counter-statements 2— 


Both the and General Forestier-Walker have 
stated that I instanced cases of mal-adminis- 
tration and so forth, which I did not suab- 


-stantiate. With regard to Sir Frederick Forestier- 


Walker, I do not substantiate them, because after he had 
asked me to do so, in consequence of a message which he 
had received from Lord Roberts, he wrote to me and said, 
“T think, unless you have anything further to say, you 
need not take any more steps about it, because the Hos- 
pital Commission is coming, and you can give evidence 
before the Commission when it arrives.” I went to him 
and saw him and told him I had other instances which had 
come under my notice since I had been at a meeting at 
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Government House, and he still said he thought it was no 
use my entering into them with him, as the Commission 
was coming, and I could give my evidence before the 
Commission. I did not attempt, therefore, to substan- 
tiate further what I have said. Of the three cases I laid 
before General Forestier-Walker and Colonel Cooper I did 
substantiate two of them, but the third I am prepared to 
say I did not substantiate, although I have reason to think 


Rondebosch was not supplied with warm clothing which © 


the men might have received. The two cases which I 


venture to say I did substantiate are contained in the 


letter you have in your hands. 


16575. We have called the two witnesses you asked us 
to call with regard to their statements, and we have had 
their evidence, so that we need not trouble you further 
about it. You pass on in your letter to McKenzie’s 
Farm Hospital. There is a witness you ask us to call 
with regard to that hospital—Mr. Glass. He is coming 
this afternoon, and we shall be able to get his evidence. 
Do you personally know anything about it?—No. The 
specific case he mentioned to me was that of an Australian 
named Hill. 


16576. We will get from him what he is able to give us. 
The next hospital you refer to in your letter is Wynberg 
No.1. We have enquired into that hospital to an extent 
which I think renders it unnecessary for us to make any 
further enquiry as to that, or as to Wynberg No. 2, 
more especially as I find in your letter you do not give the 
name of any witness ?—I was not allowed to doso. There 
were two ladies who were allowed to go there for spiritual 
work, and they said on that account they would object 
to their names being mentioned. 

16577. With regard to Naauwpoort and Woodstock, 
which you refer to next; you refer, with regard to 
Naauwpoort, to a gentleman of the Railway Pioneer 
Regiment. I am sorry we have not been able to get 
him ?—I know nothing about that except what is con- 
tained in the letter. I did not think very much of it, 
but I thought it worth while to point it out in case you 
thought it worth while to find him. I did not attach 
any weight to it. 

16578. The only other witness referred to in your 
letter is Lady Juta. She has given her evidence before 


us this morning. I think that that answers all the points 


raised in your letter ?—Yes, it does. 


16579. We have practically called, or shall call, all 
the witnesses referred to in your letter except one, whom 
we have not been able to find?—Might I just mention 
one or two points which have come to my knowledge 
since I wrote the letter 


16580. Is that again on information received ?—Yes, 
it is mainly connected with the great deficiency of cer- 
tain necessaries in the hospitals. 

16581. If it is only general statements it will not help 
us very much. We have already been enquiring into 
that very carefully, so that I am afraid general state- 
ments will not assist us?—Then I have nothing more 
bu way. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr, Kenpat Franks, recalled; and further Examined. * 


16582. (Professor Cunningham.) Do you know Captain 
Barrett-Lennard ?—I do. 


16583. ‘He was present with you at Paardeberg, was 
he not ?—Yes, I saw him at Paardeberg. I came out on 
the steamer with him. 


16584. In Kimberley he told us that the position of 
the field hospitals was badly selected at Paardeberg ; I 
would like to hear what you have to say about that ?—The 
position of the field hospitals was shortly this: They 
were along the bank of the river. The trees came up 
from the banks to the edge of the river, and we were all 
camped right along the very edge. About a mile and a 
half further west there was the 19th Brigade Field Hos- 
pital camp, some distance from the drift, in an excellent 
position. ‘They had a small house which they were abie 
to use. Further on the west of our encampment, and 
at an angle sloping away from the river, there was the 
Field Hospital of the 19th Brigade. Next to that there 
was the field hospital of one of the brigades of the 6th 
Division, and then there was a third—I forget which 
it was—and beyond that was the field hospital of the 
New Soutl: Wales. They were all well away from the 
edge of the river, and, with the exception of tne New 
South Wales one, they were all on a slope—the ground 
sloped slightly away from the bank of the river. 





16585. Had you wet weather?—We had very wet 
weather several times. 


16586. Were those hospitals at any time very wet!— 
No, I have ‘been in and oui of those hospitals in the bad 
weather, and they never struck me as wet ; the ground 
was perfectly right. | 


16587. Captain Barrett-Lennard mentioned to us that 
he had seen one patient especially who was aimost entirely 
immersed in the water ;|do you think such a thing was 
possible ?—I do not. I never saw a quarter of an inch of 
water inside any of the tents, nor on the ground where 
the men were lying. In those field hospitals there were 
very few, if any, men lying outside. I think all the 
men who were not under cover were in the 19th Brigade, 
and there the engineers put up shelters made of some 
kind of branches covered over with rushes, and even in 
those which were not waterproof I never saw the ground 
even soppy: 


16588. Do you think the site was as well chosen as it 
could possibly be?—I think they had the best site the 
place afforded. The field hospitais were all placed well... 


16589. (Dr. Church.) He also mentioned that use was 
not made of tarpaulins which had been used for covering 
stores ; do you think they could have been made use of? 


* Norn.—This witness was first examined on the 8th September, 1900 (vide page 360). 
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—I do not see the use they would have been. When the 
convoys were coming down rain practically had ceased. 
I do not think there was any rain when the convoys were 
going down.’ 

16590. It was not only with regard to convoys, but 
also for making shelters for the men?—I do not think 
ihey would have been of any use. 
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16591. I suppose the fact of there being trees by the yyy. Kendal 


field hospitals was also-an advantage, because the men 
were able to get a certain amount of shade under them 
from the sun ?—In all the camps there were trees, except 
in the New South Wales and 19th Brigades. All the 
rest were sheltered under trees. 


(Lhe witness withdrew.) 


Reverend J. J. McCiurs, called ; and Examined. 


16592. (President.) You are a clergyman in this town, 
I believe /—Yes. 

16595. Have you visited some of the hospitals about 
Cape Town ?—I have visited Wynberg, and I have also 
gone to Modder River on a hospital train and seen the 
hospitals round Modder River in the month of December, 
and also at the Orange River. 

16594. Have you anything to say with regard to Wyn- 
berg ?’—So far as I observed, the hospital at Wynberg 
was exceptionally well managed. 


16595. What was your experience as to Modder River? 
—It was about eleven days after the battle of Magers- 
fontein, and the hospitals were then pretty full. ‘They 
were being cleared. Everything that could have been 
done had been done for the men. I think possibly there 
might have been stretchers instead of haying the mex 
lying on the hard veldt, but they were recovering very 
rapidly. 

16596. That was in the field hospitals /—Yes, at Orange 
River, and also at Modder River, just after the batitle of 
Magersfontein. ‘ 


16597. Before they were sent down to the base hos- 
pitals?—Yes. I really went up to visit the Scotch sol- 
diers who were in hospital, and on account of the un- 
settled conditions I came ‘back by the hospital train ; 
but I had a run through the hospitals. 


16598. We know that they have not beds in field hos- 
pitals ; the men have to lie on the blankets and their 
waterproofs?—Yes. I thought in the Orange River Hos- 
pital they might possibly have had beds for the more 
serious cases. 


16599. I suppose they had not at that time, had they? 
—They had not. 


16600. Was the hospital there a general hospital? 
Was it a hospital in tents or buildings?—In tents 
entirely. 

16601. Bell-tents or marquees /—Marquees. 


16602. Had the men beds, or something to lie on, in 
the marquees ?—There was a little grass, and then the 
mattress, and then the man’s quilt. 

16603. Almost all the patients, then, were suffering 
from wounds, I presume?—Nearly all. There were a 
few dysentery patients and a few enteric—very few. 

16604. Did you notice anything else that you desire to 
call our attention to?—No. I think it would have been 
a good idea if there could have been some means of pro- 
viding men with a change of clothing—I mean the men 
who were wounded, 


16605. Their things were not changed, even at Modder 
River?—I saw the men on board the train. I had a 
considerable opportunity of talking to them between 
Modder River and Cape Town. They felt the benefit 
of the change very much. They were provided by the 
Good Hope Society with a kit bag, in which there was 
a suit of pyjamas, and they put those on. 

16606. When they got into the ambulance train ?—Yes. 
I thought possibly if they were provided for them in 
hospital it might be a good idea. 

16607. Do you know whether it was a field hospital or 
a general hospital at Orange River at that time ?—I think 
it is just the same hospital that is there at present. 

16608. I suppose you know that in field hospitals they 
never have a change of clothing ; they are not prepared 
for it?—The men did not complain of it, but they felt 
the benefit of the change of shirts and clothing very 
“much. The hospital train seemed to me as near perfec- 
tion as it could be, although I thought possibly that the 
men could have been brought down more rapidly if there 
had been more carriages fitted up in that way. 


16609. There was a difficulty in getting the trains and 
in the locomotion, I suppose ?—I suppose there is diffi- 
culty. I might mention in connection with the hospitals 
here, as a member of the Good Hope Society, that I had 
occasion at one of our meetings to criticise the Yeomanry 
Hospital at Maitland and a hospital at Green Point. 
There has been some feeling over the criticism. The 
hospital at Maitland did not seem to be provided with 
sufficient necessaries, and several friends of mine had 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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been supplying the men with those things which I thought 
should have ‘been provided by the authorities, 

16610. (Professor Cunningham.) Was there a hospital 
at’ Maitland ?—It was a convalescent camp. 


16611. It was not a hospital, was it ’—Speaking gene- 
rally it may be called a hospital. There were men there 
who were seriously ill. Several of the Canadian troopers 
whom I knew were there. In that direction I think a 
great deal might ‘be done in the way of greater liberality 
with regard to the provision of the comforts which invalids 
require. There seemed to be a decided want. Whether 
there was a want in the stores or not I cannot say, but 
there was a serious want in the Maitland Convalescent 
Camp. In regard to Green Point there was a decided 
want of considerateness, I think, shown in the early 
stages of the war to certain men who were in the camp 
there, friends of mine, and those were the grounds of my 
criticism. 

16512. (President.) By some of the orderlies or by 
the doctors?—I cannot say whether the doctor was 
overworked or not, but several instances came to my 
notice in which there might have been more considera- 
tion shown to the men. In one instance a young 
man, a volunteer, was very seriously neglected, and 
his life was endangered practically by neglect. I think 
his evidence is in the schedule which the Good Hope 
Society have sent in to you. I do not know whether 
you have received that schedule, but there was a 
schedule prepared. I have been out of town for some 
weeks. 

16613. We should have liked to have seen the wit- 
nesses if they were forthcoming. We have examined 
a great many cases from these hospitals and examined 
the hospitals, and have taken a variety of evidence ?— 
I have the evidence from the man direct, and the 
evidence which he gave me I asked him to put down 
on paper. I handed it to the Secretary of the Good 
Hope Society, who was to hand it to the Commission. 
I thought it unfair to make these charges without sub- 
stantiating them. I saw one of the members of the 
Good Hope Society yesterday who told me that this 
report and schedule had been prepared, and had been 
passed by the society, and was to be given to the Com- 
mission. 

16614. I am told it has just been received.. Of 
course we have not had an opportunity of looking at it? 
—This report really exhausts any criticisms which may 
be given or has been given in the town or in the 
district with regard to the hospitals, because I happen 
to have been on the Sub-Committee which investigated 
the cases on which this report is founded. I can 
certify that each case was very closely gone into and 
not accepted unless it were authenticated. 

(President.) We will look at it. 

(Witness.) I may mention that this report was pre- 
pared by a special Committee appointed by the Good 
Hope Society and submitted to a general meeting by 
which it was discussed. Then it was re-committed to 
the Committee, re-considered and finally adopted by 
the Society as their report. Of course this Society has 
been engaged in working in the hospitals and with the 
medical staffs since the commencement of the war, and 
we thought perhaps it might help the Commission if 
they had the benefit of our experience during those 
eight months. I had hoped that perhaps some members 
of the Good Hope Society would haye appeared before 
the Commission. 

(President.) I think we have had some. 

16615. (Dr. Church.) You mentioned the case of a 
Canadian: was that at Maitland or Green Point ?—Yes, 
at Green Point. There were several cases in which the 
Qanadian troopers wanted comforts at Maitland. 

16616. You said you knew of a man who was very 
seriously ill through the want of attention ?—His own 
statement is that he did not receive the attention he 
ought to have received, with the result that his senior 
officer sent him into town, where he was treated by a 
doctor.. He was very seriously ill before he was able to 
return to camp. 


16617. That was at Green Point ?—Yes. 
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Surgeon-Major D. R. Hamitron, called ; and Examined. 


16618, (President.) You succeeded Major Daly, I be- | 


lieve, in command of the field hospital of the 12th 
Brigade at Bloemfontein ?—I came out in medical charge 
of the field hospital from home. His portion oi the 
field hospital was the left half, which went from Nor- 
val’s Pont to Bloemfontein. 

16619. He managed that section there for some time?! 
—Yes. 

16620. Then you came and took it over ?—Yes. 


16621. When was it you took it over /—I took it over 
on the 4th May. 

16622. In what condition did you find it when you 
took it over, first with regard to numbers?—There 
were 281 cases in his portion of the hospital. 

16623. And how many tents?—He proceeded with 
15 double circular tents and five single circular tents, 
and on arrival at Bloemfontein he took over some more 
tents, consisting of 22 double circular and seven single 
circular tents. That was on the 5th April. He took 
them over from the 18th Brigade Field Hospital. Then 
on the 24th April he got 15 single circular tents drawn 
from the Ordnance. On, the 26th April he drew four more 
marquees. That was all he had. Two of those mar- 
quees were taken from him on_the following day— 
that would be the 27th April. That will give the sum 
total of the number of tents he had. 


16624. What was the maximum number you would 
find in a bell-tent at that time?—Of bad cases there 
would be four or five in a double circular tent, and he 
had an operating tent, where there were probably ten. 
They were on stretchers. Those were all enteric cases. 


16625. Those are what you call double tents ?—Yes, 
double fly. The ordinary bell-tent is the single fly. 

16626. It is the same size, only there are two 
covers ?—It is cooler in the day-time and hotter at night. 
It is about the same in size, but it is a little higher 
and there will be more cubic capacity in it than in the 
ordinary tent. 


16627. That number was rather in excess, was it not? 
—A field thospital is only equipped for 100 cases. 
There should be only 100 in a field hospital. When he 
left me at Norval’s Pont on the 20th March he was 
only equipped for 50 cases. Of course, he went on the 
march with Major-General Clements. 


16628. What assistance had you when you took over 
his section, first with regard to doctors?—I had one 
lieutenant who came with me. Then there was Major 
Daly, one R.A.M.C. officer, and one civil surgeon. 


16629. Did Major Daly leave when you came?—No ; 
he was my second in command. 


16630. He stopped on?—Yes. I came out from home 
fully equipped with a second in command, and two 
lieutenants. 


16631. When you joined, did you bring the other sec- 
tion with you ?—Yes. 


16632. (Professor Cunningham.) How long was Major 
Daly with you? I thought he left Bloemfontein on the 
drd May’—No; he did not leave Bloemfontein until 
the 20th May. I arrived on the 3rd, and took over on 
the 44h May, and remained at Bloemfontein on the 
20th. He left then, with the whole of the field hos- 
pital—at least, there was a little left behind—and 
proceeded to Winberg. I was left behind to look after 
the remaining cases in hospital. 


16633. (President.) What number of orderlies had 
you to look after those patients at that time ?—We had 
about 64 altogether. I have the exact number among 
these papers, but I cannot find it. 


16634. Were most of them R.A.M.C. men?—About 
10 were from the Cape Bearer Company: there were 
12 regimental orderlies and 11 from the 12th Brigade 
Bearer Company. The remainder were our own men 
bought out from home. 


16635. What proportion of trained men were there? 
They were all trained men except the regimental 
orderiies. The bearer companies, of course, are all 
trained men. 


16636. Did you have any beds of any sort in that 
hospital?—No; there are no beds at all in a field 
hespital. 

16637. But practically you were, to a certain extent, 
acting as a stationary hospital?—It is impossible to 
make a field hospital into a stationary hospital. 


16638. You were stationed at Bloemfontein, as a 
matter of fact, for some time /—Yes. 

16639. And you ‘had to take in several patients who 
had to remain some time in the hospital 2—That is so. 


16640. Therefore I think I am right in saying that 
practically you had to act as a stationary hospital ?— 
Yes, that is so. 

10641. The patients must have suffered from the fact 
that you were acting as a stationary hospital, while 
in fact you were only equipped as a field hospital ?— 
That is so. 

16642. For example, you have no change of clothing? 
—You cannot take the clothing off the men at all 
in a field hospital. They are supposed to remain there 
only a few days. 

16643. It is only intended to keep the patients there 
for a short time until they can be passed on to a 
proper hospital ?—That is so. 

16644. As a matter of fact you had to keep those 
patients many days?—One man stayed ten weeks, I 
believe—he stayed here the whole time. 


16645. And some of the men had to remain in the bell- 
tents for several days I suppose /—Yes, several weeks. 

16645. You had no hospital clothing, had you ?—No. 
_ 16647. And no beds ?—No. 

16648. And you were rather deficient in bed-pans, were 
you not ?—Not at all. 


16649. Were you not?—No. Of course I was only 
there from the 4th to the 20th May. After that there 
were a few tents left behind, and the cases were handed 
over. 

16650. To whom were they handed over ?—50 cases 


were handed over to the 13th Brigade Field Hospital, - 
and the remainder were transferred to the different hos- — 


pitals in Bloemfontein. 


16651. Did you go on into the field with the field hos- | 


pital ’—No, I went to open another hospital at Winberg. 


16652. Your field hospital went on as a field hospital?— 


Yes. 

10655. (Professor Cunningham.) What period elapsed 
between the time of Major Daly’s leaving and the time 
your hospital was broken up ’—Practically it was broken 
up on the 20th May. They left a quarter-master behind 
and two sergeants, two corporals, and two privates. 

16654. Was there a great scarcity of blankets ?—No, 
there were plenty of blankets, more than I wanted. 

16655. It has been stated that no patients could have | 
more than one, with a waterproof-sheet ?—It depends 
when that statement was made. If it was made between 
the 4th and 20th May it is not true, but if it were made 
before that I cannot answer for it. 

16656. (President.) Mr. Burdett-Coultts in his evi- 
dence refers to your: hospital a great deal. He speaks 


of having visited it amongst other times on the 22nd — 


May when you were there ?—I think he must have made 
a mistake, because I have a letter from Mrs. Jocelyn 
Bagot enclosing a letter from Mr. Burdett-Coutts, dated 
23rd May, so that it must have been the 23rd or 24th 
May he visited the hospital. 

16657. It is not very material to a day or so, is it ?— 
No, but it might affect the numbers on the hospital, of | 
course. 


16658. When did you break up your hospital ?—It broke 


up as a field hospital on the 20th May. This is a letter 


dated 23rd May, which I got from Mr. Burdett-Coutts — 
through Mrs. Jocelyn Bagot, who used to send a lot of 
things to the hospital. . 

16659. Will you let me lock at that letter ?—Yes. 
(Handed to the President.) 


16660. This letter enables you to fix the date at which 
you ded see Mr. Burdett-Coutts ?—Yes. 


16661. It would be the 23rd, would it not?—Yes. I 
think it must have been the following morning that he 
visited the hospital. 


16662. Do you say your hospital had broken up at 
that time ?—Yes, as a field hospital. There were several 
tents left behind. We indented for two store tents, 
and we had two marquees, several double circular tents 
and single circular tents. 40 tents left with the field 
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hospital, and the remainder remained behind, and were 
sufficient for the number of cases I had in hospital. I 
emptied the hospita! as quickly as possible, and on the 
29th May I handed what was remaining in the hospital, 
the bad cases, over to the 13th Brigade Field Hospital. 

16665. What do you say Mr. Burdett-Coutts did see 
when he came on the 23rd or 24th May ?—He saw noth- 
ing, as far as I know. I met him outside about 100 
yards from the hospital, and we talked a long time 
together. He saw nothing inside; he was never inside 
the hospital at all. 


16664. Not in May, but you do not mean to say that 
he was not inside it any time ?—TI cannot say ; I was not 
there. He was not inside the hospital from the 4th May 
to the 29th—that I can swear to.. He brought up that 
letter on the 24th, when we had a long conversation 
about 100 yards from the hospital, but he never went 
inside. 

16665. He says he got his information as to the 
numbers of the staff from Major Daly, and Major 
Hamilton—that is yvourself*—He did not get the 
numbers of the staff from me. It did not concern him 
what the numbers were, so I never told him. 

16666. He speaks ef there being 496 patients, most of 
them enterics?—I do not think that is quite correct. 
There might have been at one time nearly that number 
for one day. I remember 100 very slight cases were 
discharged one day. 


16667. When was that?—On the 20th May, before 
the hospital was broken up. 
__ 16568. He says there were three doctors?—Before the 
20th May there were three doctors. 


16669. He is speaking of the time when there was the 
maximum of patients; do you say there were not 496 
patients ?—They were only there for a.very short time. 
When a regiment is ordered to march there is sure to 
be a number of men going sick. Shortly before the 
Roy2l Irish left there were 100 men reported sick, and 
that is what sent the numbers up. You have to take 
the men in although there is nothing the matter with 
some of them. 

16670. Substantially you do not challenge the state- 
ment as to numbers ?—No—for one day probably. 


16671. There were three doctors ?—That is so. 


16672. Then he says that most of those patients were 
enterics /—I should not say we had more at one time than 
280 cases of enteric, which is, of course, a large number. 

16673. That is more than half?—Yes, more than half. 


16674. So that he was probably right in saying “ most 
of them.” You had three doctors, he says, and 25 un- 
trained orderlies?—That refers to a different time 
altogether. Those untrained orderlies came after the 
field hospital was broken up on the 20th May. There 
were 25 men sent for from the West Riding Regiment. 
Besides, at that time we had six more of the Cape Bearer 
Company ; that made 31, and two of our own, which 
made 35, two corporals and one quarter-master, which 
made 56, so that he is quite wrong there. 

16675. Was there any selection made between the 
marquees and the bell-tents as to cases 7—Yes ; we always 

classified the cases of enteric and put them all together. 

16676. Where did you put them ?—In different rows 
of tents. We kept them all together on one side. Then 
there were two store-tents and two marquees, and the 

_ patients were put in those tents. We always classified 
the cases. 

16677. Mr. Burdett-Coutts speaks of seeing a great 
many bad cases of typhoid mixed with the men who were 
not ill?—That refers to the time prior to my coming to 
Bloemfontein. That is during Major Daly’s time. 

16678. We know, of course, that the men, whether 
enteric cases or not, had to remain in their khaki ?—Yes. 
There were a few cases in pyjamas, of course—the very 
serious cases. We were net supposed to do so, but we 
did it. When we got stretchers for the men we put them 
into pyjamas. 

16679. Were you able to wash the men otherwise ?— 
The orderlies looked after that. The men were as well 
looked after as they could be. 

16680. Were they washed, in fact ?—Yes. 


16681. Do you mean their faces and hands? Do you 
think their bodies were washed ?—Oh yes, all sponged. 
16682. You think they were?—Yes; of course, we 
have sergeants to see to that. It is always done. 
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16683. (Dr. Church.) Do you know of your own know- 
ledge that it was done ?—Yes, I have seen men clean. 
do not go in and sponge them myself. We have ward- 
masters in every hospital, and they go round and see 
the orderlies do their duty. The medical officer goes 
round, and if he finds a man dirty he goes for the ward- 
master, and the ward-master brings the orderly up and 
he is punished. 


16684. (President.) Are you able to say from your own 
knowledge that the men were washed 7—Yes, I inspected 
them frequently. 


16685. You found them washed and clean ?—Yes—of 
course not so clean—the men never could be kept so clean 
in a tent where the dust is blowing as they could in a 
stationary hospital or in a base hospital. It is absolutely 
impossible. 

16686. Can you say the men did not lie there for 
days together without having their bodies washed at 
all?—They are sponged, and their feet are washed. Of 
course, each man has not a hot bath. 

16687. You are sure they were all sponged ?—Per. 
fectly sure. I think Mrs. Jocelyn Bagot will answer 
for that too, for she used to come over every day. 

16688. Were you in want of fresh milk?—Yes, there 
was a great scarcity of fresh milk. 

16689. Was there a scarcity of anything else besides 
milk ?—Nothing, absolutely. 

16690. Had you brandy, and all those things ?—Yes, 
any quantity. 

16691. Do you think you had enough doctors to lock 
after all those patients when you had the maximum 
number of patients /—Yes. 

16692. And orderlies ?—Yes, quite. 
any more. We had quite sufiicient. 
got more if I had wanted them. 

16693. Did the orderlies strike you as being efficient ; 
were they trained?—No; the 25 orderlies I got were 


We did not want 
I could have 


untrained men. Of course, all the regimental orderlies. 


are untrained, but they work very well indeed. Some- 
times they work better than our own men, I think. 
They are anxious to do everything they can for their 
comrades. I have never found anything wrong with 
them. 


16694. Had every man a waterproof sheet as well 
as a blanket?—Oh yes. 

11695. Without exception?—Yes. There might have 
been one single case which had not, but I do not think 
there was. I went round every case when I came, on 
the 4th May. 

16696. (Dr. Church.) Do you think many men went. 
through the whole course of their enteric fever in your 
field hospital?—Yes. One week we lost 16 cases from 
enteric. Of course, it was a very bad time. You are 
referring now to Bloemfontein ? 

16697. Yes, during the time you had charge?—l 
have had charge all along. From the 17th January 
to the 2nd May there were 1,488 cases passed through 
the hospital, that is excluding the Bloemfontein half. 


16698. What about the Bloemfontein half?—That is. 
from the 4th May to the 20th. 

16699. I asked Mr. Burdeti-Coutts this: “You 
think, then, that many of those men who had typhoid 
fever in the bell-tents passed through their whole 
illness there?” and he said “Yes.” ?—Naturally when 
those men died they passed through their whole course, 
because they came to the field hospital first. 

16700. I will put it in another way; how long do 
you think enteric cases were kept in your field hospital? 
—Of course, those men were kept from the time they 
came into the hospital till they died—those men that 
died in the hospital. 

16701. But they might have been very acute cases 
who died there a very short time after being admitted ? 
—Some stopped till they recovered, and others were 
transferred to other hospitals. 

16702. Only a certain number were transferred ?— 
The worst cases were always transferred when possible, 
but of course there was no room. We could not send 
them to hospitals unless we had permission to do so. 

16703. Had you any cases of people wandering 
about from delirium in your camp?—No, I «lu not 
know of one case when I was there. 

16704. Was the ground very wet?—No; there was 
not a shower of rain during the whole time I was there. 
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16705. You were not there during the wet time ?—No. 


16706. Your trained orderlies went on with the por- 
tion of the field hospital—they were not removed till 
the field hospital went on ?—They were not removed. 


16707. Mr. Burdett-Coutts spoke of trained orderlics 
being removed, and he was asked: ‘Did you get that 
from Major Hamilton?” and he said, “Yes, he told 
me” ?—There were only one sergeant, two corporals, 
and two privates who remained behind on actount of 
their being sick. I thought they would not be able 
to do any duty on the march, so I kept them behind. 
There were six from the bearer company, and 25 un- 
trained orderlies. The remainder went on. 

16708. (Professor Cunningham.) If I am not mis- 
taken, Major Daly told us that the death-rate in his 
section at the hospital at Bloemfontein was 1 per cent. 
Can you tell us what the death-rate was during the 
time you were in charge?—I could not exactly tell you 
that. I could tell you from my Army Form 28, but 
I have not got it here. It was very high. 

16709. Was it very high during May?—Yes, because 
there were 16 deaths in one week. It was about the 
worst time, and there were very bad cases. 


16710. Were there very bad cases when you came /-— 
Yes, and of course there was no room in the hospital 
at Bloemfontein. We transferred a great number. 
I have the numbers here that were transferred. 


16711. Do you say it is actually the case that you 
had 10 cases of typhoid in one bell-tent?—There were 
10 cases of typhoid in the operating tent which they got 
from the bearer company. 

16712. Would it be incorrect to say there were 10 
typhoid cases in one bell-tent?—There were never 
more than four—there might have been five. 


16713. So that if any patient should die of per- 
foration it is not likely he would be rubbing shoulders 
against patients on either side of him?—Oh no. Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts probably refers to the operating tent ; 
there were 10 cases there. Of course there were some 
cases which were not so bad as others, but there were 
some bad cases there. I have no doubt a great many 
men died from perforation and hemorrhage in the 
operating tent, 

16714. How much larger is an operating tent vhan 
a bell-tent?—Very much larger. It is a different shape 
altogether. There is plenty of room for 10 cases. 


16715. I think Mr. Burdett-Coutts refers to you when 
he quotes the following remark made to him: “Yes, 
we do our best, but it makes one’s heart sick to look 
at them” ?—TI think that is Major Daly’s remark. It 
is not I who would say that. 

16716. Was the condition extremely painful ?—A field 
hospital should never be like that. Of course, there 
was a very bad epidemic of typhoid and the cases were 
very bad. I have seen a lot of enteric in India, but 
I have never seen cases so bad as I saw them in 
Bloemfontein. They galloped to a fatal issue. When 
we transferred them to other hospitals they died as 
quickly—at the Portland Hospital and Dame's Institute 
and other places—as when they were in our own tents. 

16717. (Dr. Church.) I think in January or February 
you were with the field hospital at Arundel and Rens- 
berg 7—Yes. 

16718 I suppose you were really on the march 
then ?—Yes. 

16719. I think very slender provision was made? 
Had you any difficulty then in keeping your field 
hospital going ’—No difficulty whatever. We never had 
over 100 cases in the field hospital the whole time from 
the 17th January to the 2nd May. TI used to transfer 
them down the line with three ambulance trucks to 
Naauwpoort and De Aar. 

16720. Afterwards you went 
the 29th May. 


_ 16721. You were using the Town Hall as a hospital 
in Winberg then ?—Yes. 
_ 16722. Do you remember what number of cases were 
in it?—It is equipped for 26 cases. 

16723. Were the patients in the hospital all men otf 
our own force 1—Yes. 

16724. We have had it given in evidence that some 
were Boer prisoners ?—That @epends upon the time. 

16725. It was on the 7th July, I think?—I opened 
the station on the 20th May. There were a few cases 
when I went. We established a large stationary 


to Winberg?—Yes, on 
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hospival there for different stations all round. They 
sent them in from the field hospitals and different 
brigades all round. , 


16726. I will put it this way; you had all sorts of 
people in the Winberg Hospital, our own men, Boer 
prisoners, and Kaffirs, in July?—I could not say 
exactly with regard to July. There have been Kaftirs 
in the hospital, and also Boer prisoners. We give them 
exactly the same treatment as we do our own men. 

16727. Was there any difficulty at Winberg with regard 
to milk ?—There has been no difficulty at Winberg with 
regard to milk—none whatever. 

16728 They only got condensed milk, did not they? 
—No,they got fresh milk there after a time. We sent 
out for it. Sometimes we could not send for it because 
there were so many commandoes round about. 


16729. Had they beds?~Yes; the Church House, 
the School House, and the Officers’. 


16730. Were there any beds in the Town Hall ?7—Yes. 
We have 180 beds at Winberg. 


16731. I am speaking of the 7th July?—We would 
have 135 then. The Town Hall has always been fully 
equipped for beds. 


16752. Therefore a statement that about the 7th July 
a man had to le on a very filthy, vermin-covered mat- 
tress would not be correct ?—I do not think so—not in 
the Town Hall. He must have brought them in with 
him, I think. The men have all been covered with 
vermin, and we have had to burn their clothes. 


16735. This man’s grievance was that he came in quite 


clean, and had to lie on a mattress which was in a filthy | 


condition, being eaten up with vermin ?—I do not think 
that could bé true, because all the mattresses were new 
when I went, every one of them. Of course, I could 
not answer for that particular case, but I should not 
think it was true. 

16754. You think it was exceptional if he had not 
a ‘bed in the Town Hall ?—Yes. 


16735. You say you had fresh milk ?—~Yes. 


16736. This witness says: “I got a little milk in the 
morning. It was condensed milk” ?—That might be 
so. We did not give every man milk: that is impossible 
in the field. You cannot expect every man to have 
fresh milk in the field. 


16737. But you have told me that the hospital was 
supplied with fresh milk ?—For the bad cases. I did 
not say for every case. Some men came in with very 
little the matter with them. . 


16738. Of course, I cannot judge whether it was a 
severe or a mild case, but it was a case of enteric fever ? 
—He was under a nursing sister there, and she was a 
very good nursing sister, so I cannot believe it. 

16739. This witness said when he asked you a question 
you “simply turned round and abused him in the fright- 
fullest manner that a man could do” ?—I was not in 
charge of the Town Hall. 

16740. Was Dr. Wade in charge ?—Yes. 


16741. But that allegation was not made with regard 
to Dr. Wade, but with regard to you. You did occa- 
sionally go to the Town Hall, I suppose ?—Yes, I went 
round every day. 

16742. He said he appealed to you?~And what did 
I do? 


16743. He said: “He simply abused me in the fright- 
fullest manner that ever a man could do” ?—Sometimes 
we have to speak to the men. 
many schemers in this campaign. -Men come to the 
hospital with absolutely nothing the matter with them. 
Of course, if you admitted every man that came you 
would have a fine state of affairs. It is not like civilian 
practice by any means. 

16744. Were you satistied with your orderlies ?—Ab- 
solutely satisfied. 


16745. What were they at Winberg 7—All regimental 
orderlies, trained by five nursing sisters. They are as 
yood as our own men, if not better. 


16746. That is to say, after they have been under the 
nursing sisters for some time ?—I think you can train a 
man in a week easily. 


16747. We are told of the orderlies there that when 
they were asked for a drink of water they walked away, 
or if they were asked for a bed-pan. The witness says: 
“‘T have been kept for a considerable time after I asked 
for a bed-pan, which has caused me pain” ?—Was that 
at Winberg ? 


There have been a great 
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16748. Yes ?—Will you allow me to tell you what 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lloyd, the Commandant at Winberg, 
who left the station on the 10th August, said? The follow- 
ing letter was handed to me by the Commandant at Win- 
berg: “On handing over command of the station I 
wish to thank you, and all those working with you in 
the stationary hospital, for the good work done during 
the last two months. ‘That everything possible to lessen 
the suffering of the considerable number of sick and 
wounded who have passed through the hospital has been 
done I have personally satisfied myself.” I will also 
give you an extract from the paper, written from Win- 
berg on the 2nd July. A person who was treated in 
the hospital says—this is from the “Daily News,” dated 
8th August, 1900: ‘“ Now that we hear so much of the 
controversy on hospital management in South Africa 
which is taking place at home it is pleasant to be able 
to record that at Winberg, Orange River Colony, excel- 
lent arrangements have been made for our disabled sol- 
diers. The Town Hall, at one time a Boer hospital, the 
school, and the iron church have been fitted up with beds, 
commandeered from different shops and houses in the 
town, and not only beds, but all other necessaries for ward 
and kitchen equipment. In addition, a vacated private 
residence serves as a hospital for officers, and the Masonic 
Hall shelters those who, though not really invalids, are 
yet, for the time being, not robust enough to endure 
camp life. In a small town recently taken from the 
enemy, possessing few resources and having barely any 
railway traffic, this has been no easy undertaking, and 
great credit is due to Captain Hales, of the Bedfordshire 
Regiment, who, in his capacity of Provost-Marshal, has 
greatly assisted the medical officers in all their efforts 
for the well-being of their patients.” 


16749. (President.) Is this signed ?—No, there is no 
name signed, but it shows it was written by a patient. 


16750. (Dr. Church.) Do you remember a member of 
the Iniperial Yeomanry who was in Winberg Hospital 
suffering from swollen testicles?—No. I know there 
have been a great many of the Imperial Yeomanry in 
hospital. : 

16751. With swollen testicles?—No, I do not know 
that. They are great men for going sick. 

16752. “The doctor came round and asked me what 
was the matter with me. I told him. The doctor used 
some of the most filthy expressions a gentleman could 
use, in front of the whole ward” ?—What ward was 
he in? 

16755. The Town Hall?—Dr. Wade was in charge of 
that. I was never in charge of it. 


16754. It was particularly stated that it was you. I 
am not for a moment saying that it is true, but that 
was the statement made to us?—I do not think it would 
be true. 


16755. I thought you ought to have an opportunity of 
contradicting it?—There is a Sister there. 


16756. .Yes. It was stated to have been made before 
the Sister. Whether it is true or not of course I cannot 
say, but I thought you ought to hear it so as to have an 
opportunity of contradicting it?—I might have spoken 
pretty freely to a man coming over here when the first 
thing he does is to get venereal, but as for using filthy 
language, I have talked to them fairly a great many 
times. I thought it my duty to do so. ; 

. 16757. The same witness says that when he was 
marked as “out of bed”: “I asked for my clothes, but 
when they were went for there were none to be found— 
everything was stolen. I made a complaint to Major 
Hamilton, and he simply turned round and abused me, 
and asked me who the Hell I was, and why I could not 
look after my own kit” ?—I never heard of such a thing. 
You cannot bridle a man’s tongue. He can say what he 
. hikes. 
16758. (President.) Do you deny those statements ?—I 
do not know the man. If you could give me the man’s 
name I would know something about him. I could find 
out from my books. I should see what the man was suf- 
fering from and everything else. But otherwise how 
can I possibly say? The number of cases we have had 
is 2,500. 

16759. Are you prepared to say that you do not think 
you used such language as that?—No, I am perfectly 
sure—not in the ward. Never! I may have sworn 
sometimes in my life—I do not know about that—but 
certainly not with a Sister present. 

16760. (Dr. Church.) “My kit was taken away from 
me when I was put into the hospital, and supposed 
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to be placed under safe guard.” Then I asked him, 
“Did you have a new kit given you?” and he said, 
“No: I asked Major Hamilton to send me to. the 
rest camp, as I wished to rejoin my regiment. I made 
a general complaint, and he forwarded me down here” 
—that was to Norval’s Pont—* The day I left I had no 
boots or hag. I had a jacket and a pair of trousers. I 
had no underlinen, simply an old ragged shirt and a 
pair of socks” ?—I may say that a hospital is not an 
ordnance store, and you cannot expect a hospital to 
supply clothing. That belongs to the Ordnance De 
partment. They have never sent any up to Winberg at 
all. The man may have left without underlinen. 
Where are you going to get it? The nearest place is 
Bloemfontein, and when we sent down to Bloemfontein 
it took about a fortnight or three weeks to get any- 
thing up. 

16761. I suppose you have hospital clothing now at 
Winberg?—We have plenty of clothing, khaki, and so 
on, but we are not supposed to issue that to the men. 
It is no part of hospital duty. 


16762. You are supposed to take care of the men’s 
kits Yes. 

10765. This man brought in his iit, according to 
his statement?—I do not know what was the matter 
with him when he came in. 


16764. He came in with dysentery?—His kit may 
have been left behind at Senekal. If I knew about 
the man I could give an answer, but as I know nothing 
about him I cannot answer. 


16765. (President.) Suppose you found, a man in cold 
weather without any clothes, practically, would you 
send him out of hospital if he were just recovering 
from pneumonia? Do you think you would send him 
out and say it was not your business to find clothes for 
him ?—We do not send a man out under those circum- 
stances. We must keep him there till he gets clothes, 
but it is not part of the hospital duty ¢o supply him with 
clothing. That belongs to the Ordnance altogether. 

16766. (Dr. Church.) We had also another witness 
who was not a soldier, but a civilian, who also said 
that you were in the habit of using strong language, 
so much as to shock him?—I do not know a civilian 
who comes to Winberg at all. I know several men 
who have given evidence before the Commission who 
have told a lot of untruths, because I have a lot of 
them down here. I have been following the evidence. 


16767. He is not a civilian at Winberg, and he does 
not refer to the time you were at Winberg. His 
evidence states that you were in the habit of using 
rather forcible language in ‘hospital 7—How can he know 
if he does not go round with me? 

16768. Because he heard you—at least, that is what 
he states to us?—I would like to know who the man is. 


16769. He is an Army Chaplain—the Reverend M. F. 
Crewdson, He is a Wesleyan minister attached to the 
army, acting as chaplain to the Wesleyans at Norval’s 
Pont at the present moment?—I have never seen. the 
man in my life. He must refer to another. There 
are two Major Hamiltons. I do not say I am any 
better in the way of language than he is, but there are 
two Major Hamiltons. I never saw the man you refer 
to in my life. 


16770. I think that he means you. It was whilst you 
were at Arundel and Rensberg that he met you?—Does 
he say I used bad language at Arundel ? 

16771. In the hospital?—He never came round the 
hosnital with me. 

16772. I will tell you what he says: “The worst 
impression I had of an R.A.M.C. P.M.O. I am bound 
to say was given to me by the conduct of the R.A.M.C. 
P.M.O. at the Arundel and Rensberg Field Hospital.” 
Then he said his name was Surgeon-Major Hamilton ?— 
There is another Surgeon-Major Hamilton at Rensberg. 
I relieved the other Surgeon-Major Hamilton up there. 
I am not going to cast any aspersions upon him, but 
still, if it is a question of evidence, there are two Surgeon- 
Major Hamiltons. 

16775. Were you with General Clement’s force ?— 
Yes. 

16774. Did you march through Philippolis and Faure- 
smith ?—No. 

16775. Did the other Surgeon-Major Hamilton?—I do 
not know. ; 

16776. Did General Clements march through Philip 
polis and Fauresmith ?—I do not know. 
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16777. (President.) Will you say you were not in the 
_ habit of swearing in hospital?—I never swear in hos- 
pital—it is difficult to know sometimes, but I am not 
in the habit of swearing in hospital. I know on the 
retreat from Rensberg on the 13th February, when 
everything was being rushed and the Staff Officer at the 
station refused to give us any trucks for our wounded 
men when we retreated, when General Clements was 
driven back from Rensberg, there were some hot words 
on the station, and I know I used some of them. I had 
136 cases which T had to take down the line in open 
wagons, and he was not going to give us the wagons. I 
do not know who was standing on the platform—I saw a 
parson or two. 
16778. (Dr. Church.) This witness says: “He used 
to swear to the men in a way that made my blood run 
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cold.” Perhaps you will equally repudiate what he 
goes on to say about you: “I must say, however, that 
I noticed in the hospital that the men were promptly 
attended to, that within half an hour of their being 
brought from the field their wounds were dressed, and 
that the hospital was excellently kept.” Perhaps you 
will repudiate that also?—I did my best—I have always 
done my best. 


16779. Then it was you?—I do not know, I am sure. 


16780. I think you must recognise that we were 
bound to bring that before you so as to enable you to 
give an answer /—Yes. 

16781. (President.) Otherwise the evidence would be 
printed against you and your answer would not be 
forthcoming ?—Yes, that is so. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. W. L. Grirrirus, Civil Surgeon, called; and Examined. 


16782. (President.) You are a civil surgeon and have 
been attached to No. 6 General Hospital ?—Yes. 

16783. What were your qualifications before you came 
out here?—M.B., London. I should like to say I have 
here a letter for Dr. Church from the A.1.G., Midlands. 
(Letter handed to Dr. Church.) 

16784. When did you come ouf?—I left England on 
the 17th ‘or 18th October. 


16785. When you landed here where did you go to ?— 
I did not exactly land. I was on the hospital ship 
“Trojan” until the 24th March. 


16786. Did you come out on that ship ?—~Yes. 


16787. Was it used as a hospital ship?—Yes, the 
whole of the time I was on board of ‘er. 


16788. I think you desire to tell us something about 
the management of the ship ‘‘Trojan” as a hospital 
shin 2?—Yes, that was one of the points. It was chiefly 
with regard to the feeding of the patients. Taken as 
a whole the feeding on board the~“Trojan” was cer- 
tainly not good. After leaving Cape Town we went to 
East London and arrived there about the 20th Novem- 
ber, and were there till the 18th February. For the 
first two months we were at East London we had no 
fresh milk on board for the patients, although we were 
lying alongside the wharf at the town, and there was 
an abundant milk supply in the town. 


16789. What kind of patients had you on board at 
that time?—Chiefly medical patients. There were a 
few wounded after Stormberg. but we had a great many 
cases of dysentery, some fairly severe, but mostly of 
a mild catarrhal type. We had some cases of tuber- 
culosis and acute rheumatism. 

16790. Had you enteric cases?—No enteric cases at 
that time. 

16791. Did you have tinned milk?—We had frozen 
milk and tinned milk. The frozen milk was very 
nasty. We objected to it in the saloon very strongly. 
Tt had a very unpleasant, cheesy taste. 

16792. I suppose they did not give you fresh milk be- 
cause you had the frozen milk #—Yes, that was the reason. 
The food was supplied by the company to which the 
“Trojan” belonged—the Union Company. I did not 
see the details about it because myself and the other civil 
surgeons who were on board complained to the Senior 
Medical Officer on board about the want of milk, and 
I thivk he spoke to the ship’s people about it, but I never 
heard the ins and outs of what occurred between them. 
T understood there was some difficulty with the company 
about getting fresh milk, because they had this frozen 
milk and tinned milk. There was no lack of fresh milk 
at Kast London in the town itself. 


16793. Do I understand that the company who own the 
““'Projan,” whose duty it was to feed you properly, thought 
that this frozen milk was as good as fresh milk ?—Yes. 

16794. And therefore they wanted you to have that 
and you objected ?—Yes. 

16795. (Dr. Church.) Do you think it was a bad 
batch of frozen milk ?—I have had no experience of frozen 
milk. We objected ‘to it when we were well. Person- 
ally I was ill for ten days there, and I simply could not 
drink frozen milk. Colonel Winter was on board with 
dysentery. 

16796. I asked whether you think ‘that the frozen 
milk is bad or that this was a bad batch of frozen milk ?— 
Tt is the only frozen milk f ‘have ever tasted. 

16797. I may tell you for your information that frozen 
mills is thought to be the very best milk obtainable by 


almost everybody round the coast here, so that this was a 
bad batch, I imagine ?—It had a particularly unpleasant 
taste. 

16798. (President.) You did not like it at any rate ?— 
No, and there was no one else on board who did like it. 

16799. Was there anything else you did not like?—The 
chickens were also bad. 

16800. Do you mean they were tough?—No; they 
had an unpleasant smell and an unpleasant taste. They 
smelt very musty. We got fresh milk about the end of 
January. Complaints were sent in to the Surgeon-General 
about it, and he ordered it to be-supplied at the end of 
January. The chickens were frozen and had been brought 
out from England. We left England in October, and 
about the beginning of January they were over two months 
old. The flesh was discoloured, and they both smelt and 
tasted badly, and the patients, especially the officers, 
complained very much about it. 

16801. Is there anything else you have to tell us +I 
have to speak about the feeding in the saloon. For myself 
I did not bother much about it. The convalescent 
patients who could take saloon diet were dieted in the 
saloon. I understand the Government was paying 7s 6d. 
a head for all of us who were feeding in the saloon, and 
the food was certainly not good. The supply of vegetables 
was very bad, potatoes especially. The meat was fre- 
quently tainted, especially the cold meats. The cook- 
ing and service were particularly bad. 


16802. Is there anything else you have to complain of 
in the “ Trojan” ?—TI visited the refrigerator one day—on 


the 9th January. Up to that time the cold storage, where © 


all the meat and things were kept, had not, as far as I 
am aware, been inspected by any of the medical staff. I 
was not told that it was one of my duties as ordinary 
medical officer to inspect the cold meat storage. 


16803. Would you have known anything about it if 
you had ?—I should have known if it were dirty or clean 
or whether it smelt nice or not. 


16804. You do not suppose it was your duty to inspect 
the cooking and arrangements and food, do you ?—Cer- 
at if they did not seem to be as good as they ought to 

5 : 


16805. Is there anything else you have to tell us about 
the “Trojan” ?—I inspected the cold storage one day, 
and I took with me Colonel Winter, of the R.A.M.C., 
who is a specialist on food and forage, and has lectured for 


some years at Aldershot upon it. We found the refri- — 


gerator in an exceedingly dirty state. It smelt very foully. 
Fish and meat were lying one on top of the other, and 
1t was certainly in an exceedingly dirty state. 

16806. To whom did you speak about it?—I spoke to 
Major Hart, the P.M.O.'on board, and I also spoke to 
the captain. 


16807. What did the captain say?—I spoke rather 
strongly to the captain about it. 

16808. What did he say ?—There had been many cou 
plaints about the feeding on board the ship, both from 
the patients and in the saloon. I yisited the refrigerator 
and found it exceedingly dirty, and everything smelt 
very badly, and I spoke very strongly about the matter. 


16809. ‘Was it not acting properly ?—I cannot say it w 
not acting properly. AIL TI aie I found it Fr dirty 
state. At the time I was there the thermometer re- 
gistered 15° F. That was 17° below zero, so that, as 
far as I know, it worked all tight, but it was certainly 
dirty, and smelt very foully. I spoke plainly to the 
captain about it, and he said that if he thought I could 


have spoken in that way he would not have allowed me to 
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visit the refrigerator, and I was not to visit the refrigera- 
tor again. 


16810. He thought your complaints were not well 
founded ?—Yes. 


16811. Had you been complaining much to him ?—There 
had been many complaints made before that time. Up 
to that time the meat had not been inspected. After that 
date Major Hart gave orders that the meat on board the 
“Trojan ” was to be inspected every morning, but al- 
though we saw the meat supplied to the detachment of 
the R.A.M.C. and for the patients, we did not see all 
the meat that was sent into the saloon. I know that, 
because on the days when I was the orderly officer we 
frequently had meat served up that I had not seen during 
the day-time at the hour when the meat was inspected. 


16812. Did you have to make further complaints ?—I 
made no further complaints after that, 


16813. Is there anything else you have to tell us about 
the “Trojan” ?—There were some bad potatoes on board. 
They were rotten and had to be thrown over-board. The 
potato store was on the deck below the main deck, and 
just forward of the forward ward. There was a hatch- 
way from the forward ward leading down to the deck 
below, and an abominable stench came up from that 
lower deck. It was found to be due to some potatoes 
which had gone rotten. 


16814. Were they destroyed ’—They were not destroyed 
immediately ; I would not have complained if they had 
been. It was over a week after the complaint was made 
about those potatoes that they were destroyed. I do-not 
know the cause of the delay. Then the butter was often 
rancid. That is all about the feeding. Then the officers’ 
ward was on the same deck as the saloon. I+ was merely 
separated from the saloon by a thin wooden partition 
which ran fore and aft, and did not reach to the ceiling. 
There was a space of a foot or 18 inches, as well as three 
windows and a doorway leading from the officers’ ward 
into the saloon. That was certainly a bad arrangement, 
because the six men in the officers” ward were disturbed 
three times a day by the noise of the meals, the noise of 
knives and forks, and so on. Then the stewards’ pantry 
was immediately forward of the officers’ ward, and also 
only separated by a thin wooden partition, so that after 
the meals the officers were annoyed for some time by 
the washing up of plates and the chattering of the 
stewards. This used to go on till ten at night and even 
longer. The officers frequently complained about this. 
Then there was an operating room which was also not 
good. I’ was very low. It was only 7ft. high. It was 
underneath the hurricane deck, and lighted by wery 
smal] windows. There were two on each side which 
looked into an alley-way. There were five windows al- 
together, and they were very small indeed. Of course 
we did not have much operating to do. Then the 
lifts were clumsily made, the one to the aft-ward, 
and the one to the forward-ward. They required ten 
men to work them and a ship’s officer. The lift down 
to the forward-ward was too short to take the regu- 
lation stretcher, so that patients carried on board had 
either to be shifted off the stretcher on to a bed on the 
lift or else taken down by the after-ward and through 
the narrow alley-way, where it was very difficult work. 
The ventilation was fair, not particularly good. We had, 
I think, about 400 cubic feet per man in the wards, but 
there was considerably less in some of the other parts. 
The stewards, for instance, had only 81 cubie feet per 


yal in their cabins where they had to sleep, on the main 
eck, 


16815. I do not know that we are much concerned with 
them, are we? You seem to have devoted yourself to 
eriticising the arrangements—I do not say wrongly—but 
when did you make a note of these things? Did you 
make it at the time ’—Yes, at the time. For instance, 
I measured the steward’s cabin, because many of the 
stewards got ill. They were all very anzemic, and from 
time to time we had to treat them. I think pretty 
nearly every one of the stewards was ill. I spoke to the 
chief officer about it, and found that the 81 cubic feet per 
man in their sleeping quarters was a liberal allowance, 
according to the Board of Trade Regulations, which allow 
71 feet per man. The ship was not at sea; she was lying 


at anchor for three months at East London in a damp 
harbour. 


16816. (Dr. Church.) Although we have not had the 
advantage of seeing the “Trojan,” we know that she was 
not a hospital ship of the same nature as the “Simla” 
or the “ Avoca” ; but do you mean that she was so bad 
that she was not fitted for the reception of patients upon 
an emergency? You have not told us anything very bad 
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yet ?—All the work we did on board the “ Trojan” while 
I was on board of her could have been done far better 
in a hospttal on shore at Hast London. There was plenty 
of ground for a stationary hospital at Hast London, and 
when the ‘“‘Trojan’s” place was taken. by the “ Spartan” 
eventually, the “Spartan” landed its company. 

16817. (President.) May I take it that you have noted 
down every fault that you can think of in your note- 
book ?—I do not know about every fault. 


16818. Have you any other to tell us of 1—Yegy ; she 
was bad as a hospital in this way, that accommodation 
was cramped, and when men were out of bed and con- 
valescent they had nowhere to go except upon the deck, 
and there was very small accommodation there, and 
very little room to walk about. 


16819. (Dr. Church.) What I elicited from you just 
now is really your opinion, that the “Trojan’s” equip- 
ment would have been much better utilised by being on 
shore /—Yes, and at very much less cost. Ican give you 
some figures about the cost, if you like. . 

16820. (President.) These things do not seem to be 
very serious. Are there any other faults you have 
noticed in the ship?—With regard to the equipment, 
the instruments, splints and so on, the faults are just 
the same as you have heard in the equipment of field 
hospitals and stationary hospitals, I expect. 


16821. That means you have not to complain of them ? 
—I certainly think they might have been very much 
better. 


16822. (Dr. Church.) Do you know that the “Trojan ” 
was the first ship fitted out ?—No, I do not know that. 

12825. She and the “Spartan” were the early ones ?— 
I did not know that. I have nothing to complain of about 
the drugs. There was a very fair supply of drugs. 

16824. (President.) Can we pass from the “ Trojan ” 
now ?—If you do not care to hear anything about the 
expenses and so on. 


16825. I do not know that we are particularly in- 
terested in the expenses. We are interested in seeing 
that things were proper, that is all?—The only work we 
did on the “Trojan” that could not have been done on 
shore was the transport of 80 sick from East London to 
Cape Town, and 120 sick from Durban to Cape Town 
in five months. The majority of those men, very nearly 
all, could have gone equally well on an ordinary trans- 
port with a little longer treatment on shore, I have 
calculated that the transport of those 200 men cost 
£10,000. 

16826. Have we done with the “Trojan” now ?—Yes. 


16827. I think you have something to tell us about 
something else?—Yes. I think it would be as well for 
this matter to be considered as confidential, and not 
published until you have heard what I have to say 
about it. 

16828. Are you going to attack an individual ?—No, I 
am not going to mention any individual's name, but it 
is a serious charge. 

16829. Against any private individual?7—No. I have 
no charge against a private individual, but certain private 
individuals are implicated. 

16830. What is it about?—The misappropriation of 
ofts for the sick and wounded from the British Red 
Cross Society and other charities. 

16851. Where ?—At No. 6 General Hospital at Naauw- 
poort. 

16852. Were you with that hospital?—Yes, from the 
18th April till the 10th July. 

16333. Was it during that period you noticed the mis- 
appropriations ?—I did not notice it. It was brought to 
my notice after the hospital was moved. 

16834. Then you are not telling us your own ex- 
periences, but only what you were told?—Some of my 
own experience. 

16835. I think as it is a serious charge you had better 
keep to your own experience. What have you seen of 
your own knowledge ?—When the greater part of No. 6 
Hospital left for Johannesberg I was put in charge of 
the officers’ mess of the section that was left. A case 
of a dozen bottles of champagne and five bottles of port 
were left by the former mess-president. The case of 
champagne was marked with a red cross, and he stated 
that it was a present from the British Red Cross Society 
for the use of the mess, and he. left it in the mess for Ad‘e 
use of the men. 


16856. Did he state that to you?—He stated it to 
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Major Hazard, who was left in charge of the hospital, 
and Major Hazard gave these things over to me as mess- 
secretary. I wrote to Sir John Furley, and asked sf any 
champagne or port had been sent to No. 6 General Hos- 
pital for the use of the officers’ mess. He wrote back to 
me to say that all the champagne and port that had been 
sent to No. 6 General Hospital was intended solely for 
the use of the sick and wounded soldiers. 


16837. It comes to this, that somebody had taken the 
champagne, intended for the sick and wounded, and used 
it ?—Yes, for the medical officers’ mess. 


16838. What did you do when you got this answer ?— 
Several of the mess-waiters and cooks made a statement 
to me in general terms to this effect, that fruit, vege- 
tables, eggs, butter, fowls, game, fish, cigarettes, soda- 
water, port, champagne, whisky, and soup, sent by the 
British Red Cross Society and other charities, had been 
used in the mess between the end of February and the 
10th July. They said they had seen them used, and that 
they had been drawn from the quarter-master’s stores, 
and the cook had cooked them and served them in the 
mess. T took their statement down in writing, exactly what 
they had to say on the matter. They signed it, and I 
laid the whole matter before the A.I.G., Midlands, in the 
presence of Colonel Chemys and Major Hazard, the 
S.M.O. of the section of No. 6 General Hospital, Naauw- 
poort. 

16839. Did they enquire into it?—They did not en- 
quire into it in any way. Colonel Ducane forwarded the 
whole matter to the Senior Staff Officer of the Lines of 
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Communication, and that is the last I heard of it. I 
put the evidence in on the 9th August last. 


(President.) It strikes me it is more a case for the 
Army authorities to enquire into than for us. I do not 
see how we can enquire into a case of alleged theft of 
stores like this. It is a quasi criminal matter. It does 
not appear to have affected the sick and wounded in any 
way. It appears to have deprived them of possibly 
superfluous gifts. 


(Dr. Church.) I had not an opportunity of giving it to 
you before, Mr. President, but Dr. Griffiths handed to me 
a letter from Colonel Ducane. It was addressed to me 
because he did not know that you would be acting as 
President. It only states that the whole thing has been 
referred to the Surgeon-General and the military autho- 
rities. (Letter handed to President.) 


(President.) The matter seems still to be under in- 
‘vestigation by the proper authorities. I do not think 
it is a matter for us to enquire into. 


(Witness.) In my letter to Major Tennant, I asked 
whether the misappropriation of gifts for the sick and 
wounded was a matter within your province. 


(President.) I do not know that it is, because it seems 
to me as far as I could see if it be a robbery—as to which 
the other side would have to be heard—to be a robbery 
of superfluities. I cannot see the sick and wounded have 
suffered in any way in consequence. It is a case, no 
doubt, for the military authorities to enquire into, and 
I gather they are enquiring into it. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. Ernest Guorce Guass, called; and Examined. 


16840. (President.) I am told you have had some ex- 
perience with regard to the hospital at McKenzie’s 
Farm ?—Slightly. 

16841. Only slightly ?—I would like it understood that 
any evidence I give in connection with it should not be 
reported in the Cape Town papers. 


16842. Why not?—Simply because I do not want to 
parade the fact of any little interest I have taken in 
connection with the sick and wounded. 


16845. You need not mind that?—As long as my name 
does not appear I do not mind. 


16844. I do not see what threats or penalties you are 
under. Your name should be a guarantee of the truth 
of the thing ?—I do not want to parade the fact that I 
have taken any interest in the matter. x 


16845. There cannot be any harm in it. I see no 
reason for hiding your name ?—I do not want to sup- 
press anything at all. 


16846. I do not see why your name should be sup- 
pressed. I am told that you have something to tell us 
with regard to McKenzie’s Farm ?—Yes. 

16847. From your own knowledge ?—Yes. 

16848. Will you tell us what your experience was in 
the first place in regard to McKenzie’s Farm Hospital ? 
—It is what they called Maitland Camp. 

16849. Was it a hospital at the time you went there ? 
—I do not know that. 

16850. It was probably attached to the Yeomanry 
camp—it was where the sick of the Yeomanry were 
looked after. Is that a true description?—I do not 
know that. 

16851. About what time are you speaking of 7—Be- 
tween April and June. 

16852. How often did you visit it?—About a dozen 
times. 

16853. What did you go for ?—My idea was to go as 
an Australian visiting Australians. 

16854. You had some brother colonists there, and 
you wanted to see them ?—Yes. 
eS as You visited them and did see them there ?— 

es. 

16856. Did you have many opportunities of seeing 
the hospital—we will call it a hospital without pre- 
jadice. It was, at any rate a place where the sick were 
being looked after ?—I understood it was a convales- 
cent camp. 

16857. Will you tell us what you noticed there ?— 
Before going into it I should like to ask that the evi- 
dence that was given by Mr. MeDonnell in Kimberley 


should be placed before me. What he has stated might 
lead up to certain things that I can substantiate. 


16858. I want you to tell me exactly what you have 
to tell us from your own experience. Never mind any- 
body else’s evidence, unless you want to contradict it? 
—It is some little time ago—April to June. I think 
it was about June, or from May to June, that I visited 
the Maitland Camp. There was one case more espe- 
cially ; but I would far sooner be questioned. 

16859. I am told you can give us some information 
as to the way in which that hospital was carried on. 
Have you any personal complaints to make from what 
you observed yourself ?—Yes. 


16860. Did you notice anything to complain of /—Yes. 


16861. Will you tell us what it was?—With regard | 


to the hospital or the treatment of convalescents ? 


16862. With regard to the treatment of the conva- 
lescents at that hospital?—Of course, there are several 
complaints I have to make with regard to the treat- 
ment of convalescents. With regard to the treatment 
of those in hospitals, I have no complaint to make, 
because I visited the Rondebosch and Wynberg Hospi- 
tals previous to Maitland. I assume you know some- 


thing with regard to what I know in reference to Maitland — 


Camp in connection with the man named Private Hill? 


(President.) The Archbishop referred us to you, and 
that is the reason you have been called. 


(Dr. Church.) As you are a person weld capable of 
jadging, and have visited Maitland Convalescent Camp 
from time to time, we want to get your general impres- 
sion of the condition of Maitland Convalescent Camp, 
and we also want to know if you have any special cases 
which you would like to bring before us. I think I 
remember something of the case of Private Hill that 
you speak of. I think it came before us at Kimberley. 


16863. (President.) Will you first tell us what your 
general impression was of the way the hospital was 
managed there ?—I cannot say with regard to the hos- 
pital, because I did not look upon it as a hospital. 


16864. The convalescent camp, then?—These men 


were drafted from the Rondebosch Hospital as conva- — 


lescents, and they were sent there, and they lived, to 
my knowledge, three weeks in tents not provided with 
waterproof sheets, overcoats, or warm clothing. 

16865. (Dr. Church.) You are quite sare that upon 
more than one occasion you found them unprovided with 
waterproof sheets?—Yes, or with overcoats or warm 
clothing. 


16866. (Professor Cunningham.) Who was the officer 


in charge ?---At that time I did not know the officer. 
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16867. The gentleman we met in Kimberley seemed 
to think that that officer was responsible ?—At the time 
I speak of when I saw those men in the tents I did not 
know the officer. After visiting the camp I saw this 
man, Private Hill, and then I found out that Captain 
Bailey was the officer in charge. 

16868. Had he made any effort to get the matters 
remedied? Did he represent that his men were ne- 
glected in any way?—I did not know that officer at 
the time I visited them. 


16869. (President.) Tell us your story in your own. 


way ?—I thought I had been brought up here to be 
cross-examined. I was asked whether I went to the 
Maitland Camp, and'I said “Yes.” Then I was asked 
whether I knew the officer in charge. At the time I 
met the man I did not. 
Private Hill was brought to my knowledge, then I 
visited the officer in charge. Let it be clearly under- 
stood that whenever I visited the hospital or camp I 
did not go amongst the officers. My interest was 
amongst the men. I reckoned the officer had enough 
money and brains to look after himself, but the ordi- 
nary “Tommy” could not look after himself, and that 
was my interest. . , 


16870. Now I want you to tell us your story in your 
own way ?—I do not know whether you want the dates 
in the matter. 


16871. As far as you can give them to us ?—One day 
—I think I can turn up the date—I visited the camp, 
and I saw a man lying in a hut. This man I had not 
seen before. I might have seen him before, but I did 
not know the man, because there are so many of them. 
A sergeant drew my attention to the fact that this man 
was pretty sick. He was lying on the bare boards. 
I went over and saw him, and asked how he felt, and 
so on. He looked very bad. This was Private Hill, 
of whom the complaint has been made. I asked him 
if he had had a doctor to see him. He said he had not 
seen a doctor for-three days. I spoke to this man 
McDonnell, who was with me at the time. I thought 
it was a funny thing. I asked the man if he had 
had anything to eat and drink. He said all he had to 
drink was a little condensed milk, which his own com- 
rades had to buy. I could see the man was bad. I 
asked him where the sergeant-major was. I do not 
understand about military matters—whether it is the 
sergeant-major or the corporal, or who it is, but I 
think it was the sergeant who came. I appealed to him, 
and he came along in a most abrupt manner and spoke 
to the man, and stooped down to him and said, ‘“‘ What 
is the matter with you?” He spoke in a most rough 
Private Hill said, “I am not very well.” 


manner. 
He said, “How long have you been sick?” He said, 
“T have been pretty bad for three weeks.” He said, 


“Have you seen the doctor?” He told him he had 
not seen the doctor for three days. After that I ap- 
pealed to Captain Bailey as the sergeant’s chief, and 
he gave me to understand that the doctor was in Cape 
Town, and could not look after them. He did not 
seem to trouble. He wanted me to go over to the Com- 
mandant. I was not going over to the Commandant. 
I visited the camp about two days after that. TI for- 
get the dates, but ultimately there is no doubt the 
man died at Woodstock through sheer neglect. The 


Afterwards, when this case of . 


‘they had been on the veldt. 
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whole truth of it is that the man was murdered through 
sheer neglect and ill-treatment. When I appealed to 
Captain Bailey and said, “ What are you going to do— 
are you going to allow that man to die?” he said, “I 
cannot do anything.” Two or three days or a week 
afterwards the man died through sheer neglect. He 
could not eat the stuff they brought in to him. He was 
in a high fever. It was a most scandalous thing. I 
and McDonnell saw this case. There was also a man 
named Hall who visited the camps. On the 5th May 
the “Moravian” went away. The treatment of the 
men being sent from Rondebosch Hospital to the main 
barracks in Cape Town and then from the main bar- 
racks down to the docks, where the tug goes away to 
catch the boat, was very bad. You must understand 
that these Australian boats are out in the bay—they 
never come into the quay. The tug conveys the passen- 
gers from the quay to the boat. The treatment of 
these men was very bad, but it has been remedied since 
then. This is the case on the 5th May, and those men 
were very bad. Some of them were wounded and some 
shot in the spine, and others had their legs tied’ up. 
When I saw them in the barracks it nearly broke my 
heart. The men had their old clothes on in which 
When they got into the 
hospital they took the old clothes off and gave them 
hospital clothes. When they left the hospital they 
gave them their old clothes back again, as much as 
to say, “Get out of here; we do not want you any 
more.” Those men had to get to the main barracks at 
Cape Town, and from the main barracks to the tug. It 
was reported in the papers that the military authorities 
looked after them. I was there, and I was the only one 
who did look after them. I spent about £45 in clothing 
these men and giving them some little comforts in 
going home. I do not want my evidence given in Cape 
Town, because it will parade the fact that I have done 
what I can. I would like you to keep the evidence 
out of the Cape Town papers. 


16872. I am afraid I cannot; I see no necessity for 
doing so. It is only your modesty. Is there anythinz 
else you have to tell us?—I think that it about all. I 
think there are one or two witnesses that would give 
you some pretty valuable information. There is a man 
named Auchterlonie, who is a brother-in-law of Private 
Hill. It appears Private Hill’s sister came from Aus- 
tralia and went to the Castle, Cape Town, to enquire 
about Private Hill, and she was informed there that 
Hill was on his way to Australia. Auchterlonie and his 
sister went out to Maitland Camp to enquire for Private 
Hill, and, of course, some of the chaps there told 
them that this man had died. 

16875. Then Mr. Auchterlonie cannot help us much? 
—Why should the authorities at the Castle, Cape Town, 
assure the sister of Hill that he was on his way to 
Australia ? 

16874. I suppose it was some mistake. It is no use 
having (Mr. Auchterlonie, because he does not seem to 
have seen anything about it?—TI think he can give 
you some idea with regard to certain jewellery that 
Hill had on him. There is also a man named Hall, 
who would be a very good witness. 


(President.) Mr. Hall has not volunteered to coma 
forward as a witness. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Adjourned to Simon’s Town. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


FORTY-FIRST DAY. 


THE PALACE HOSPITAL, SIMON’S TOWN. 


Thursday, 4th October, 1900. 





PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. Lorp Justicn Romer (President.) 


Dr. W. 8. CuurcH. 


| 


Dr. D. J. CUNNINGHAM. 


Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Reverend G. 8S. C. Van Livesn, called; and Examined. 


16875. (l’resident.) I believe you are a member of the 
Dutch Reformed Church /—Yes. 


16876. Have you attended the Boer Prisoners’ Hos- 
pital ?—Yes, since Dr. Carré came, from the time it was 
opened. 

16877. Have you visited it frequently /—Almost 
daily. 

16878. And conversed with the sick men /—Yes, very 
often. 


16879. Would you hear of complaints if they had 
complaints to make /—I would. 


16880. So that you are likely to be a person who 
would know how they were being treated and looked 
after ?—Yes, I think so. 


16881. What complaints were made to you ?—No com- 
plaints, execept a few general complaints. One was 
that they did not get any medicine, and, of course, 
I knew what that meant. 


16882. Was that because the doctor thought the 
cases were not fit for medicine ?—That is how they treat 
enteric fever cases nowadays. 


16883. It is more or less a question of dieting ?— 
They did not get solid food. Those were the two com- 
plaints they usually made—complaints by Boers and 
Dutch prisoners. 


16884. Had you what you consider serious complaints 
with regard to the conduct of the hospital ?—None what- 
ever, 


16885. Did you notice anything yourself which you 
think you would like to call our attention to as to the 
way in which the hospital was being carried on ?—The 


first two weeks I saw that things were not so comfort- 
able as they should be, and I understood, of course, 
that the hospital was not ready to receive so many sick — 
prisoners at that time. 


16886. Were there a good many cases at the cum- 
mencement /—Very many. 

16887. Was that the time during which the hospital 
was being opened ?—Yes. 

16888. Was there much overcrowding at that time ?— 
No, 

16889. Were the doctors fairly attentive ?—Yes. 

16890. Had you nurses or orderlies ?—We had nurses. 


16891. Did they do their duty properly ?—I think so. 
There were three Dutch nurses. 


16892. Did they know their work ?—The doctor speaks 
very highly of their work. There were English nurses 
also, but the Dutch nurses were better able to converse 
with the men and understand what they wanted. 


16893. You say the first fortnight was not quite as it 
sLould be ?—-Everything was not ready. Furniture and 
such things were wanting. I remember seeing the 
doctor working from Sunday morning to Sunday night 
unpacking big boxes that arrived from tewn with bed- 
ding. 

16894. They were getting the hospital ready at the 
time then ?—Yes. : 

16895. Since it has been started, in your opinion has 
there been a substantial cause of complaint with regard 
to the hospital ?—No. 


16896. Do you think the sick and wounded have been 
well and carefully looked after 7—Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Captain LigHrowLEers, called; and Examined. 


16897. (President.) Have you been in command of the 
Boer prisoners ?—-I was commandant here from October 
16th to March 12th. 


16898. When was the Boer prison established here ?— 
The prisoners were wounded in the battles, and arrived 
kere on the 2nd November. The first camp was on the 
28th or 29th February. I was commandant then till 
Colonel McCalmont superseded me. He arrived on the 
12th March. Then I became his staff officer, and I have 
been that to each commandant since. 


16899. ‘So that you have had ample opportunities of 
seeing how the Boer prisoners have been looked after? 
—It has been part of my duty to see. I have often been 
commandant when the commandant has been away. I 
have had to do his work. 


16900. How have the Boer prisoners been looked 
after ?—In my opinion they have been very well looked 
after indeed, extremely well, both in the camp and here. 

16901. How would their treatment compare with the 
treatment of the ordinary British soldier ?—They have 
been treated better than my men have up till lately. 
lt is only lately we have been allowed the same privi- 


leges as regards rations that they have been allowed all 
the time. 


16902. Have they bean well fed and clothed 2—Yes. 


16903. Do they look after themselves so far as con- 
cerns discipline within the camp ?—So far as discipline 


within the camp is concerned, it is under one Boer officer 
of each line. One of their own Boer officers is told off 
to take command of each line, and they exercise discip- 


line and punish any refractory man. 


16904. Have the men who have fallen si¢k in the Boer 
prison been at once looked after ?—Yes, and brought to 
this Palace Hospital. It was established especially for 
them. 

16905. Have you visited this hospital from time to 
time ?—Yes, almost day and night, particularly when there 
were so many here. 

16906. Have you seén how the sick prisoners were 
cared for here ?—Yes; it has been part of my duty to 
look after them. - 


16907. Do many of the Boer prisoners speak English ? 
—Yes, many of them. 


16908. Have you been able to converse with them ?— 
Yes, both the commandant and I. 


16909. Have you had any complaints from them as to 
their treatment in the hospital?—No, we never had a 
single complaint. 

16910. Do you think there has been any cause of com- 
plaint ?—I do not think so. Of course, there have been 
times when they have been better looked after than 
others. For instance, when we had so many here we 
had not the staff that we have now, but still there were 
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no complaints. The commandant and I used to go round 


the wards every week at least once, and I used to go- 


round almost daily during the evening and night as well. 
We are supposed to go round for discipline as well as 
to see if there are any complaints. 

16911. What has been the death-rate amongst the 
prisoners ?—I believe there have been abcut 60 deaths 
altogether during the whole time they have been here, 
and on the ships as well. 


16912. What number of prisoners have there been /-- 
The prisoners have been continually changed, but the 
greatest number here at one time was 2,500 odd. At 
present we have 1,900 cdd. 


16913. Would it be fair to say about 2,000 as an 
average ?—Yes, we have had 2,000 as an average between 
the 20th and the end of March. When the water fell 
short in April we had 2,300 odd, and had to send them 
all away for a short time until we could get connected 
with some fresh water for the camp. Then they came 
down again, and we had about the same number we have 
now. So that on an average I think we have had about 
2,000. 

16914. How many weeks do the deaths extend over? 
—From the 2nd November, when the ships first brought 
the sick and prisoners here—almost 12 months. 

16915. Is it true that 43 Boers died in three weeks 
at this place?—There was a good number who died 
within a few weeks out of the 60. 
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16916. That was during what time ?—Abou 
of March or beginning of April. iF sent 


16917. What was that owing to?—It was owing to 
enteric and pneumonia. We had a question about that 
and I made it my business to go round and ask a great 
number of the then sick what they attributed the cause 
to, and they said it was caught in the trenches. As a 
matter of fact there was one man died before we could 
get him into hospital here when they came. 


16918. In fact, they got the enteric from the same 
cause that our own troops suffered so much from ?— 
Just the same. 

16919. Were they very severe cases ?—Yes. 


16920. Were they well looked after at that time ?— 
Very well looked after. ce pon 

16921. It has been suggested that Army doctors reck- 
lessly moved typhoid patients. Have you noticed any 
case of typhoid patients being moved unnecessarily ?— 
No. 

16922. Do you know of any fair cause of complaint in 
respect of the treatment of the Boer prisoners or Boer 
sick and wounded in this hospital ?—No, I do not know 
of any personally. I have asked a great number of the 
sick, and none whatever had any complaints to make. 

16923. (Dr. Church.) Were these Paardeberg priso- 
ners that died ?—Yes. ; 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Garr, called; and Examined. 


16924. (President.) I believe you are attached to the 
R.A.M.C. ?—Yes. 


16925. Have you been in medical charge of the Boer 
prison for some time ?—Since the outbreak of the enteric 
epidemic. I came here on the 14th March. 


16926. Had you had experience of enteric cases before 
you came here?—Not in enteric especially, but I have 
been house surgeon at two London hospitals. 


16927. And of necessity you came across 
enteric cases /—Yes. 

16928. Were you familiar with the way they ought to 
be treated 7—Yes; but I think I was chosen more from 
an administrative point of view than from a professional. 
The hospital did not exist, and it had to be made. 


16929. You assisted in its being established in the 
form in which it has been ?—Yes. 


16930. Was the outbreak of enteric in this camp 
amongst the Boer prisoners shortly after the Paarde- 
berg prisoners arrived ?—No, there was some in the 
camp, but they were then on transports in the bay. 

There were six transports, and on every one of them 
they had an epidemic of enteric, and that was the 
condition when © arrived here. It arose, as I dis- 
covered afterwards, from the condition of the camp at 
Paardeberg, and did not arise de novo on the ship. 


16931. The men in fact had it on them when they 
arrived as prisoners?—Yes, there is no doubt about 
that. 

16932. What steps did you take to deal with the 
enteric cases you had here?—I first had to get the 
hospital into some sort of a condition for the reception 
of the patients. It was an empty building, and I had 
to collect together some sort of an equipment. That 
week after I came here I admitted the first cases. In 
addition to the enteric there were also two other 
epidemics simultaneously, measles and influenza, and 
they played a very considerable part throughout for 
the next two months. There is no doubt in my mind 
they increased our mortality considerably. It was 
a common thing for the patients in this hospital to 
come in with enteric and get measles, or come in with 
measles and get enteric. I do not think they got 
the enteric in the hospital, but it was incubating when 
they arrived. The result was that a large number of 
the deaths that occurred were not deaths from enteric 
at all, but deaths from bronchial pneumonia, the result 
of measles. In some cases I judged they had influenza 
as well as enteric because they had that peculiar form 
of pneumonia which we associate with influenza, and 
there is no doubt that increased the mortality con- 
considerably over what it would have been had we only 
had to deal with enteric fever. The 26 cases taken in 
the first day were mostly measle cases, because we 
wished to release the “Pindara,” one of the transports, 
which was wanted at Cape Town to be disinfected and 
used again. I took these 26 measle cases off, some of 
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several 


which came from the “Mongolian” and the “ Manilla.” 
I could not possibly have got 26 cases off in one day 
because the transports were a considerable way off in 
the bay, and the dropping of the sick over in ham- 
mocks, and collecting them and bringing them up in 
ambulance wagons from the docks takes a long time. 
Colonel McCalmont, who is commandant at the station, 
placed the steam launch of his yacht at my disposal, 
not to bring the sick in, but to enable me to get about 
from the boats; Mr. Wooley, the secretary of the 
Admiral, placed one of the naval steam launches at 
my disposal to bring up the sick. For the next three 
months I received every assistance from the naval 
authorities in transporting the sick from the ships 
to the shore. To transport enteric cases takes a long 
time, and we could not transport comfortably more 
than six a day. When we started there were on the 
ships quite 40 cases, so that we had to get those 
40 off, and all the time there were fresh ones occurring 
each day on each transport, so that before we abso- 
lutely cleared them off we reached the maximum num- 
ber of 140 case of enteric in this hospital at one time. 


16933. What was the number of deaths among the 
Boer prisoners?—The number of deaths at this station 
since March 14th, including the camp, hospital, and all 
the transports in the bay, was 60. There were 45 at 
this hospital. 

16934. Is not that a very small percentage ?—It is 
over the average which we associate with enteric, but 
not much over. It is really very little over, when all 
the circumstances are taken into account. It works 
out at about 185 to 19. I think it must be 183, and 
I think 16 is what is generally recognised as the death- 
oy in enteric fever. It is Tess now than it used to 
De. 

16935. It has been stated that 43 Boer prisoners died 
in three weeks here?—It is absolutely incorrect. 

16936. Were there any three weeks in which 43 died? 
—No, never. I have the death certificate book here. 
(Book handed to Commission.) 


16937. What should you say was the maximum num- 
ber of deaths that ever occurred in three weeks ?—I 
think about 30. When. this paper was sent to me 
officially IT wrote a long reply and worked the whole 
thing out. 

16938. About 30 at the outside?—Yes ; 
three weeks. 

16939. It has been suggested that the Boers chiefly 
died owing to the fact that the Army doctors recklessly 
moved typhoid patients; is there any foundation for 
that suggestion ?—The moving was not reckless when it 
oceurred, and had to occur, “because the enteric broke 
out on these ships. The only possible way to prevent 
it spreading was to get the enteric patients away from 
the ship on to the shore. That was from the point 
of view of those who were healthy as well as from 
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the point of view of those already sick. It was ad- 
vantageous to them that they should be got into a 
shore hospital ; a ship is not the best place to treat 
that class of disease. Many of these cases were at the 
end of their second week, and it was very risky moving 
them, but the question was such a big one when one 
had to deal with 800 prisoners on a ship that they had 
to be moved for the safety of the majority. They 
weald have died in hundreds instead of tens if they 
had been left on the ships. Every facility was given 
us by the naval authorities. There were two ambulance 
wagons with trained orderlies in waiting to meet the 
steam launch at the docks and convey the patients 
here, and another set of orderlies was waiting here to 
transfer them from the ambulance wagons to the 
hospital ward. A doctor always accompanied them dur- 
ing the sea transport. _ 

16940. Except that moving, which you say was neces- 
sary, from the ships to the hospital, was there any 
moving of typhoid patients?—No, there was no move- 
ment from the camp here. Of course, after we did 
away with the ships for some months typhoid was 
there. 

16941. I am speaking of typhoid patients on board 
the ships. They were moved from the ship to this 
hospital 7—Yes, and to nowhere else. 


16942.. That was the only movement ?—Yes. 

16943. With regard to patients in the camp, were 
they only moved from the camp to this hospital ?—That 
is all. 

16944. Except those movements, were there any other 
movements of typhoid patients at all?—None whatever. 


16945. Have you been over this hospital often ?— 
Kvery day. 


16946. You have seen how it was carried on ?—Yes, 
I go round every morning. 


16947. Have you noticed any cause of complaint 
which you think was substantial ?—No. 


16948. Have you heard any complaints from the 
men?—Complaints have been brought to my notice. 
There was one complaint of an orderly who was rough 
with the patients. It was said he used bad language 
to another, but when I enquired into the thing I found 
that the facts were a good deal exaggerated, though 
there was some truth in them. I made the orderly 
apologise to the man to whom he used the bad lan- 
guage, and the matter was settled. 
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10949. Was that the only case of complaint of order- 
lies which you haye heard?—That was the only case 
of a sufficiently serious nature to try in the office. Of 
course there are occasional complaints of men of 
insufficient food, but that is part of the treatment of 
enteric, which they did not understand. 


16950. Has there been any complaint which on in- 
vestigation you found well-founded ?—No ; except the 
one I have just mentioned. 


16951. Was that the only one?—Yes. 


16952. (Dr. Church.) I see that there are 36 deaths 
in April?—Yes ; that is the month, when it was stated 
there were 43 in three weeks. 


16955. I have counted them myself, and find 36 in 
April?—Yes; and that was the heaviest time we had. 
That included not only this hospital, you will observe. 
The very first one there occurred on Transport H.M.S. 
“Manilla.” Of those 36 some have occurred on trans- 
ports—7 or 8. 


16954. Yes, I noticed that. I make out 36 in April, 
and that was the heaviest month ?—Yes. 


16955. You say you have been house physician in 
two London hospitals ?—Yes—St. George’s; and I was 
house physician and house surgeon to the out-patients 
at Great Ormond Street. I was also registrar at 
Waterloo Road. ; 

16956. What are your professional qualifications — 
M.R.C.S8., L.R.C.P., M.D. (Brux.). 

16957. You think that many of the men had con- 
current measles and enteric?—Yes; there is no doubt 
about it, because they had the rash. It has been 
stated that the first lot of cases that came in, among 
which there was great mortality, were typhus and not 
typhoid. That was stated by Miss Mary Kingsley in 
a letter recently published in the “Spectator.” I cannot 
agree with that. What she detected as the mulberry 
rash of typhus was suppressed measles. 


16958. As a concommitant I suppose most of them 
had bronchial pneumonia ?—Yes, that is what most of 
them died of. 


16959. I see some died of perforation %—Yes, some 
did. There is no doubt a very fair percentage must 
have died of perforation, but we did not operate be- 
cause they were really too far gone. 


16960. In your opinion the typhus 


rash was merely 
measles rash ?—Yes, 


(The witness withdrew.)* 


Mr. 


16961. (President.) I believe you are a resident magis- 
trate of this district?—I am. 


16962. Have you from time to time visited the Boer 
prisoners?—I have seen them frequently. . 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


16963. Have you conversed with them from time to 
time?—Some time ago, yes; I have not been in the 
new camp. 


16964. About what time was that ?—About four months 
ago. 

16965. Did you see them pretty frequently then ?— 
I saw them on two occasions. 


16966. Did you converse with them at all?—One 
occasion was when a sick prisoner, a relative of my 
wife’s, came down. We were told he_was very ill: 
he was wounded at Hland’s Laagte. He was a lad of 
about 18, and the Commandant asked me to go and 
see him. We went to see him, and took him some 
delicacies which the doctor permitted him to have. 
The Commandant was anxious to get him removed to 
a better hospital. At that time there was merely a 
tent at one side of the camp very much exposed to 
the wind. This lad did not seem to improve, although 
it was four months after the fight. He looked very 
il], and Dr. Riordan was very anxious to get him 
away. The next morning he was removed to No. 1 
Hospital at Wynberg. 

16967. What has 
the Boer prisoners have been looked after, and as to 
this hospital?—When they first came here on the 
“Penelope” I went off with the chief constable. There 


been your experience as to the way . 


Horne, called ; and Examined. 


were, I think, 180 prisoners, and they were divided up 
into messes of ten, with a head man over each mess. 
We went through all the messes and asked them 
several questions about their diet and so on, and 
there was not a single coniplaint from any man. They 
all said they were treated very well indeed. I also 
examined the kitchen. At that time they were very 
busy cooking the dinner, which consisted of roast beef 
and everything that anyone might want—large pies and 
abundance of fruit. On New Year’s day a deputation 
came down, and I was deputed to get a large quantity 
of luxuries, which consisted of five boat-loads. I am 
Sub-Collector of Customs here as well as magistrate. 
I believe it was the day they were transferred from 
the naval authorities to the military authorities. I 
concluded that their treatment was as good as anybody 
could expect. 


16968. Do you speak Cape Dutch ?—Yes. 


16969. So that you could converse with the prisoners? 
—Yes. 


16970. Have you heard of any real cause of complaint 
with regard to the treatment of the Boer prisoners ?— 
Never. I have just heard a man casually say some- 
thing, but there has never been any foundation for it— 
street talk, as you might call it. 


16971. Have you heard of any real cause of complaint 
with regard to the management of this hospital and the 
care of the sick and wounded here?—None whatever. 
When it was started at first it was only an ordinary 
building. It wanted cleaning up, but that was done, 
and after a short time everything was very comfortable. 


(The witness withdrew.) 





* Norn.—This witness was re-called later in the day (vide page 536). 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Mr. Cuartzs Wootny, R.N., called ; and Examined. 


16972. (President.) I believe you are secretary to the 
Admiral commanding this port ?—Yes. 


16973. Have you visited the sick and wounded Boer 
prisoners —No, never. 


16974. Nor the Boer prisoners themselves?—No. I 
might give a little useful information by saying that 
on the 20th March, on the return of the Admiral, I 
represented to him that the state of the prisoners on 
board the transports was very bad. He immediately 
took a steam boat and went round the transports, and 
then represented, by a telegram urgently to the High 
Commissioner and the General Commanding, the con- 
dition of things, giving cértain details of matters which 
he had seen. The prisoners then were immediately 
removed from the transports. He had previously re- 
presented to the authorities that in his opinion, ac- 
cording to international law, the prisoners should not 
be kept on ship-board, that it was highly disadyan- 
tageous as regards health, and so forth, considering the 
nature of the particular prisoners we had then, who 
were very dirty in their habits. They used to pass 
their excreta down the holds. The transports alto- 
gether were in a very bad state. 


16975, Did you go yourself on board the ships ?—No. 
The Admiral went. The Admiral is now very sick. 


16976. Then all you can tell us is that representa- 
tions were made by the Admiral, that, having regard 
to the nature of the disease and the_habits of the Boer 
prisoners, they ought to be removed ?—Yes. 


16977. And they were removed?—The reply was that 
immediate steps should be taken. I had many rela- 
tions with Dr. Carré in the matter of getting together 
this hospital. He used to come to me daily for assist- 
ance in one way and another, and it appeared to me 
he was very energetic in the business. I gave him 
such assistance as I could. He came to me for assist- 
ance in getting the sick off, and we gave him Govern- 
ment tugs, and so on. 


16978. Was every care taken in moving the sick, 
especially the enteric patients?—I should say, from 
what I saw of it, yes. I used to attend to the details 
of it, and we used the Government tugs to bring about 
eight men ashore. We used to bring them ashore in 
two tugs: one, the “African,” which is the smaller of the 


two, has accommodation for 80; and The other, the 
“Chubb,” has accommodation for 150 if necessary, and 
we used to move the prisoners in them. They were 
landed with the greatest care, and an ambulance was 
waiting to take them away. I cannot say very much 
as to how they were treated. I should like to add that 
I had to bring to tthe notice of Dr. Carré a case which 
came under my own personal observation, a case of a 
Hollander lady on board the “Spartan,” and Dr. Carré 
took the keenest interest in the case, and took imme- 
diate steps to put it right. The medical officer in 
charge was dismissed. 


16979. Was this on board the “Spartan” ?—Yes. 


16980. What was the nature of the case ?—It was one 
of the Hollander women who were left behind because 
they were going to add little Hollanders to the popula- 
tion. They were taken on board the Hospital Ship 
“Spartan,” where they were treated, and, unfortu- 
nately, they were not very well treated to begin with. 
There was a civil surgeon who had been employed by 
the military for a few months. Fortunately I got the 
matter taken notice of and Dr. Carré took it in hand, 
and I believe he has pulled her through by his untiring 
zeal and energy. 


16981. There was a case where the civil surgeon had 
not acted properly as accoucheur to some of the Hollander 
women /—Yes, and Dr. Carré took the case up, and after 
that he was most energetic. 


16982. Did you hear any other cases of the surgeons? 
—No. The two surgeons here, as far as I know, have 
been most zealous. I cannot answer for their medical 
business, but they were most energetic. Dr. Carré con- 
sulted me very often about various things. When he 
started the hospital he could not get things from Cape 
Town, and there was great difficulty in getting them. 
He used to come into my yard, and generally found some- 
thing that was wanted. For instance, he wanted a boiler 
for burning germs or something, and we found him one, 
and the very next day it was erected and under way. He 
always struck me as most zealous and hard-working. 


16983. Is the case you mention the only complaint 
you have heard against any doctor here?—The only one 
that came under my notice. Dr. Carré recommended 
his dismissal, and he was immediately dismissed. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. De Vittiers, called ; and Examined. 


16984. (President.) I believe you are an elder of the 
Dutch Reform Church ?—Yes. 


16985. And a resident in this town ?—Yes, for 46 years. 


16986. Have you from time to time visited this hos- 
pital to. see how the sick and wounded Boer prisoners 
were looked after ?—Yes, during the whole of April and 
May I was here twice a week. 


16987. You speak Dutch, of course ?—Yes, that is my 
language. 

16988. Did you converse with the prisoners who were 
sick and wounded ?—Yes, I was in the hospital, too. 

16989. So that if they had had any just cause of com- 
plaint, do you think they would have told you ?—Yes. 
I used to go round and ask them. 

16990. Have you noticed how the sick and wounded of 


the Boer prisoners were looked after in this hospital ?— 
Yes. 


16991. Were they well looked after ?—The first day I 
was here was the 4th April, and Dr. Carré had not the 
hospital ready. I was waiting at the front for about two 
hours while he was engaged. I think a patient died 
while I was there, and his bedding was taken out and 
put in the fire. That struck me very much. The 
prisoners ‘being my ‘own people, in a way, I saw the 
doctor and asked him if I could do any good. He asked 
me what I wanted, and I said I wanted to give some- 
thing to the poor people and do something good for the 
sick. He asked me if I had got a contract, but I told 
him I was not there to do business, but had come to do 
what I could for the patients. I said, “I belong to the 
Queen, and I want to do what I can,” Then the cook 


came out, and I said, “I do not want a cook, but a 
doctor.” Then he said, “You can see the doctor at about 
five.” I went up at five, and found Dr. Carré, and asked 
him if I could do anything for the prisoners, and I would 
do it for nothing, just to do some good to the people. I 
asked him what he required, and he said he wanted some 
milk. I said milk was very short as the time was very 
dry, and then he said he wanted some soup. I said, “No, 
you are too far off ; what do you want more?” He said, 
“IT want some chicken, some eggs, some jellies, and 
screens, pillows and blankets.” I told him I would do 
what I could for him, and the next day I sent my wife 
through the town to buy screens, blankets, etc., and I 
kept that on for two months. I commenced with about 
70, then there were 140, then it went down to 20. I 
was in the hospital twice to see the sick people, and they 
were treated first class, and everything was clean. I 
can say for Dr. Carré that he looked well after his busi- 
ness, and I was glad to see aman look after his business. 
He does not care for anything but his business. I asked 
the sick people how they were treated, and they would 
say they were treated very fair. I would say, “Have 
von got everything you want?” and they would say, 
“Hverything we want we get.” There was no complaint: 
to me. 

16992. They spoke well of their treatment ?—Yes. 
The whole lot here spoke well of their treatment. 


16993. Did you hear of any cause of complaint ?—No, 
not one. Hverything was the best in the place, as far 
as I saw, and I was here every day for two months. I 
came by the cart on Saturdays, and on Tuesdays I would 
send the men, who would bring everything and see all 
the people here. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Reverend J. P. Luce, Rector of Simon’s Town, called ; and Examined. 


16994. (President.) Have you had opportunities of 
visiting the Boer sick and wounded in this hospital ?— 
No, but I have visited the sick orderlies belonging to 
the English Church. 


16995. You came into the hospital for the purpose of 


looking after the sick orderlies?—Yes, when I heard of ‘ 
their illness. 
Rector. 


IT am Acting Military Chaplain as well as 
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16996. Did you have any opportunities of seeing how 
the Boer prisoners were looked after in this hospital ?— 
Merely in passing through. 

16997. Was that sufficient to enable you to form any 
opinion ?—I think so. 

16998. Could you judge of the cleanliness and appear- 
ance of the hospital ?—Yes. 

16999. Did the men appear to be well cared for?—I 
think so. 

17000. Have you heard of any cause of complaint ?— 
None. 


(The witness 


Dr. Carrs, recalled ; 


17004. (President.) Since you gave evidence one of the 
witnesses, Mr. Wooley, the secretary to the Admiral, 
has told us of a case on board the “Spartan” where a 
doctor had been complained against for his treatment of 
some Dutch women in their confinemenis ; did you know 
of that case?—The case was brought to my notice, and 
I suspended the doctor from duty the same day, and re- 
ported the matter to the base. I suspended him pending 
reference to the base, as I had not the authority to 
suspend anyone permanently. He was transferred the 
next day. 


17005. Where was he transferred to?—I think he was 
dismissed. 

17006. I do not know that the case ‘bears on our 
Inquiry, for we are not concerned with the care of the 
Hollander ladies in their confinements, but we are con- 
cerned in this respect, that if a man could behave so 
badly as that in regard to these women, he might have 
behaved badly with regard to the prisoners on board. 
Did you hear of any other complaint against him except 
in regard to his treatment of those Hollander women ?—- 
No. There were only six women on board, the wives of 
some of these undesirables that were being sent from the 
Transvaal to Europe. The six women were found to be 
almost at full term, and they could not be sent home, 
and were put on the “Spartan.” I do not know the 
details, but eventually I took the woman in hand myself, 
and had to operate on her twice, but I could not say that 
the operations were the result of any negligence at all. 


17007. (Professor Cunningham.) Was it negligence ?— 
I could not say that. 

17008. Was it want of professional ability or negli- 
gence ?—I could not say it was either. She had septic 
metritis spreading up the fallopian tube, and suppurating 
ovaritis, and I performed ovariotomy on her. - The doctor 
was dismissed for drunkenness. 

17009. (President.) Did you ever hear of any other 


ease of drunkenness of a doctor on board any of these 
hospital ships ?—No. 


17010. Is that the only one you have ever heard of ?— 
The only one brought to my official notice. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


17001. Do you think if there had ‘been any real cause 
of complaint you would have heard of it ?—Probably. 


17002. (Dr. Church.) Are you on terms of intimacy 
with many of the Dutch Church ?—Not so much here 
as I was in Stellenbosch, where I was for 24 years. I 
have been always very good friends with the Dutch 
people. 


17003. So that if any of the Dutch found that the 
prisoners were not being properly attended to, would 
they have told you?—4I should have heard of it. 


withdrew.) 


and further Hxamined.* 


17011. How Jong had this man ‘been on the “Spartan ” 
before he was dismissed ?—About three weeks altogether, 
not more than a month, because he was appointed after 
I became ill, and he was discharged before I was per- 
fectly weil. It was the first man I had in my office. He 
was discharged in August. 

17012. Have you heard of any cases of drunkenness. 
of orderlies on board the hospital ships?—No. I have 
had very little to do with the hospital ships. I had the 
“Harlech Castle” as a ship for Boer prisoners, which 
was not strictly a hospital ship, and they had their own 
servants. We paid the stewards a little extra to look 
after the convalescents. I am surprised, really, at the 
smail amount of drunkenness amongst the orderlies. I 
should have expected really to find more. I have had 
very little trouble in this hospital, although I have had. 
a considerable staff here. When we were at our busiest 
T had 35 orderlies and about 12 nurses, and I never had 
any trouble in that way, or im any disciplinary way. 

17013. (Dr. Church.) Did you think that the transports. 
with the Boer prisoners on board were véry dirty ?—L 
do not think they were dirty when the prisoners were 
put on. 

17014. We have been told in evidence that the Admiral 
represented that it was desirable the prisoners should 
be danded as soon as possible, because of the condition 
of the ships ; it was so difficult to keep them clean ?—1 
believe it was. There were 800 men on some of the 
larger ships. The “Orient,” I think, had 800, and with 
800 prisoners of war confined to certain parts of a ship: 
you cannot clean it up properly. 


17015. I only wanted your opinion as to the ships. 
You have already told us that it was eminently desirable: 
and necessary that the sick should be landed as quickly 
as possible, and this was only confirmatory. You knew 
that the Admiral had represented that, did you /—I knew 


- it, but not officially ; only in private conversation. I 


should say the ships were not culpably dirty ; there was: 
nothing disgraceful about them. 

17016. With 600 or 700 men on board a ship, men 
not accustomed to the sea, it would be a difficult matter 
to keep them in order?—Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Reverend Father CuLien, called; and Examined. 


17017. (President.) I presume a Roman 
Catholic priest ?—Yes. 

17018. Have you, in your capacity of priest, visited 
the Boer prisoners?—Yes, from time to time. 


you are 


17019. Have you had opportunities of conversing with 
them ?—With those of the Catholic religion, but the 
others I have not conversed with very much. 


17020. Do you think you sai sufficient of them to be 


able to state how they were looked after?—Yes, I saw 
a good dead how they were looked after. 
this place was opened in the beginning it was really a 
very poor place indeed, as the doctor had hardly anything 
in it at all. 

17021. You are speaking of the hospital?—Yes, the 
hospital itself. He was forced to go to a great deal of 
trouble and hard work to have equipped the place at all. 


I know when ~ 


17022. When it was equipped, how was it then?—I 
think they were very well treated indeed. I know the 
men I have spoken to have, and they have been highly 


_ pleased with the way they have been treated here. 


17023. Have you heard of any just cause of complaint? 
—None whatever. 


17024. Do you know of any ?—No. 


17025. Do you think if there had been real cause of — 
substantial complaint you would have heard of it ?—Cer- 
tainly. I have heard about other things. The prisoners 
whom I attended were, mostly volunteers, Frenchmen 
and Germans, and I am certain if there had been any 
fault to find they would certainly have found fault. 


17026. Do you believe any cause of complaint existed ? 
—Not as far as I know. 


(The witness withdrew.) 





The Consul-General of France, having been asked to 
attend to give evidence, not being able to ‘be present, 
sent the following telegraphic massage to Dr. Carré :— 
“T regret much that, suffering from influenza, I am 
unable to proceed to Simon’s’Town. I could not, as 
Constil, give evidence before any Commission, but I have 


Adjourned to London, sine die. 


much pleasure in telling you that when I visited the 
hospital I found it in perfect condition, as far as I could 
judge, and that the French prisoners of war testified to 
me of the good nursing they received at your hands. 
You can produce this telegram before the Commission 
if you think opportune.” 








* Norz.—This witness was first examined earlier in the day (vide page 53d). 
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Major J. T. Tennant, Secretary. 


Mrs. RAnMiH THEODORA CHAMBERLAIN, called; and Examined. 


17027. (President.) When did you land in South 
Africa ?—About the beginning of November. 


17028. Did you land at Cape Town ?—Yes. 


17029. When did you leave South Africa ?—On the 
8th August. 


17030. Were you at Cape Town or its vicinity all that 
time ?—Nearly all the time, but not quite. I went up 
to Mafeking to stay with my brother, who is an 
Administrator up-country, at the end of that time. 

17031. Did you see anything there of the hospitals ?— 
Yes, I saw the hospital at Mafeking, which was being 
run half on the military system and half on the civil 
system. 


17032. With that exception is your experience con- 
fined to Cape Town ?—Yes. 


17033. Where were your headquarters at Cape Town? 
—tThey were at a little hotel called the Vineyard Hotel, 
Newlands, about a quarter of an hour from No. 1 
Hospital by tram. General Walker chose my rooms for 
me, because he could not put me up, and he thought the 
place he had chosen would be near the hospital. 


17034. Were those your headquarters practically the 
whole time ?—Yes, until an Army doctor poisoned one 
of Lord Roberts’s staff, and then I had to go 


17035. Perhaps you will not go into these matters. I 
want to keep you to the facts, as far as possible, within 
your own knowledge ?—But it is no good my saying that 
those were my headquarters the whole time if I spent 
- six weeks somewhere else at the end of it. 

17036. I want to get from you where you spent the 
greater part of your time, or the first part 1—I spent the 
first part at the Vineyard Hotel, Newlands, then I was 
for six weeks in Cape Town, nursing this officer, and at a 
little Dutch village up-country. I then went up to 
Mafeking to my brother, who is an Administrator, for 
another four or five weeks. 

17037. When did you leave Newlands ?—I cannot tell 
you the exact date. 

17038. Approximately?—I should say about the 
beginning of April. 

17039. When you were at Newlands, did you visit 
Wynberg Hospital ?—Yes. 

17040. Did you visit Wynberg No. 1 or Wynberg 
No. 2, or No. 1 and No. 2?—I visited No. 1 chiefly, but 
partly No. 2. 

17041. While you were at Newlands, did you visit any 
other hospital except Wynberg ?—I went twice to Wood- 
stock, and I was also shown over No. 3 Hospital by 
Major Keogh. No. 3 General Hospital was at Ronde- 
bosch, but it was up-country when you were out there. 

17042. Then, during the six weeks you were away 
from Cape Town what hospital did you visit ?2—None. 


17043. What hospital did you visit at Mafeking 1 
The Mafeking Hospital, the only one that was there. 

17044. Your own personal experiences are confined to 
Wynberg chiefly, are they not ?—Yes. 

17045. And one or two visits to Woodstock, one to 
Rondebosch, and to the hospital at Mafeking ?—Yes, 





but I only consider that I am an authority on the 
the subject of No. 1 Hospital at Wynberg. 


17046. You do not think that your evidence would be 
of much use to us with regard to Woodstock and Ronde- 
bosch ?—I think it would with regard to Rondebosch. and 
with regard to Woodstock to a certain extent. 


17047. I want first to get what your experiences were. 
We will first take Wynberg ; when did you begin to visit 
that hospital ?—Shall I read the written statement I 
have here ? 


17048. I think not, thank you. I would rather that you 
answer my questions seriatim?—I think I was taken 
down by General Walker to look over the hospital, 
perhaps three days after my arrival in Cape Town. 


17049. When did you begin to visit it?—I went next 
day. General Walker told me he had arranged with the 
Army doctors that I should visit the hospitals. I went 
there next day, and they told me no visitors were 
allowed, and took me very politely and showed me the 
way out. Then I went down to General Walker, and 
reported the matter to him, and he said it was a mistake. 
He saw one of the Principal Medical Officers, and two 
or three days afterwards I began regularly visiting 
there. 


17050. Did you get permission to visit the hospital? 
—Yes. 


17051. Of course visitors have to get permission to 
visit the hospitals; they cannot be open to everybody 
at any time?—When I went out there nobody was 
allowed, with permission or without, to go inside them. 


17052. Perhaps you will keep to your own experi- 
ence, which will be better. At any rate you did get 
permission ?—Yes, from the General. 


17053. How many days in the week did you get per- 
mission to go?—I think they said three, but I will not 
be certain about that. At any rate I went every day. 


17054. You got permission to go three days a week, 
but as a matter of fact you went every day ?—Yes. 


17055. So that you went on the other days without 
permission ?—Yes. I went the other days without per- 
mission. 

17056. Did not the Principal Medical Officer make 
some complaint to you about that ?—No. 

17057. Are you sure ?—He did not do so at that time, 
but some months afterwards. 


17058. But he did complain?—Yes, some months 
afterwards; after I had reported him. 


17059. At any rate he did complain, but you disre- 
garded the complaint, and you went notwithstanding 
his complaint?—Yes, but this is seven months after- 
wards. You are not taking the thing consecutively. 


17060. Did you have any complaint at starting d-— 
No, and as I saw him every day, and generally had 
lunch with the second principal medical officer, I 
gathered that it was not much objected to. General 
Walker also knew that I went every day, and made no 
representations to me about ‘it, and the General 
Medical Officer commanding the lines of communica- 
tion, Colonel Stevenson, said to me, “So you are 
going every day, are you?” And I said “Yes.” He 
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sud, “You have only got permission, you know, for 
three days.” I said, “I am going every day.” He re- 
plied, “I expect they will be glad to have you,” or 
something like that. So that you see it was not done 


without the knowledge of anybody. 


17061. Some difficulties arose between you and the 
Principal Medical Officer with regard to vour attend- 
ance at the hospital, is not that so?—No, no difficulties 
arose until some time after Christmas, and then the 
difficulties arose because I had reported several times 
to the General and to the Base Commandant, and to 
Colonel Stevenson, and in fact to anybody in authority 
that I could get hold of, the things that I thought were 
wrong. 


17062. I am coming to what you noticed soon. There 
has been some evidence about it. I want to get to 
know exactly how the difficulties arose between you 
and the Principal Medical Officer. He did make com- 
plaints, did he not, that you gave things to the 
patients without his knowledge?—No, he never made 
that complaint. I heard indirectly from somebody 
else, a woman, that he said I had given buns to the 
enteric patients, and that I had taken an ice-bag off 
the head of a patient. 


17063. I will come to the ice-bag in a moment, but 
as a matter of fact did you give things to the patients 
without the Principal Medical Officer’s knowledge ?— 
Never. 


17064. Are you sure of that?—Absolutely certain. I 
went further than that, and when at the request of the 
Principal Medical Officer I gave a Christmas party to 
all the patients, I forbade the ladies who were assist- 
ing me to hand food to the patients, and I said that 
the orderlies who were in charge of patients must be 
the ones to judge what they were to have. That was 
my suggestion, and not that of the Principal Medical 
Officer. As far as my handing food at the entertain- 
ments we gave was concerned, I ‘not only always 
looked at the diet sheet of a patient, which hung over 
his bed, before I gave him anything, even tea, but in 
addition to that I used to ask the Sisters, or orderlies, 
because anybody like myself, who knows anything 
about nursing, knows that to give a tiny bit of crust 
to an enteric patient might kill him. 


17065. You say, do you not, that there was no 
foundation in the complaints that you gave things to 
the patients?—None, and if there had been any the 
medical officer would have communicated to me the 
accusation, but he never did, either verbally or in 
writing. 3 

17066. Was there not some complaint about your 
giving the men too much tobacco?—That was not the 
complaint. The Principal Medical Officer, Colonel 
Anthonisz, sent up to me one day, and told me they 
had no Government stores of tobacco, and asked if 
they could borrow some from me. I sent back a note 
to say that it was not necessary for them to borrow 
from me, as I would give the men the proper allowance 
of tobacco on Sunday, and I thought it undesirable 
they should have a double allowance—from me and 
from the medical officer. Then he wrote back to say 
that he would wish to distribute my tobacco himself, 
and I wrote back a private note to the medical officer 
who had written to me, saying, in rather colloquial 


language, that I intended to distribute my own tobacco 
myself. 


17067. Before that, had he written to you asking you 
not to send things, or give things to the patients ?—No. 


_ 17068. Do you remember receiving a letter which you 

simply folded and sent back ?—This is the instance to 
which I am referring. I received a letter from Colonel 
Grier, who was number two in command of the hospital, 
and a private friend of my own, asking me to lend this 
tobacco to them. I had sometimes lent it before. Tf T 
was not going to give it myself I was very glad to lend 
when the Government supplies went short. But I was 
not going to lend it to them to be distributed, as I was 
going to distribute it myself. I consider it a wrong thing 
for a man to have a large supply of tobacco at a time— 
my supply and the supply of the hospital. 


17069. Do you mean to say that you only had 
yo 0 $a) 7 y had one letter 
from the Principal Medical Officer 2—It was not from the 
Principal Medical Officer ; it was from the second in com- 
mand, written for him. 


17070. In my question I am referrino to any letter 
coming from the Principal Medical Officer, or watketi iy 
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his orders from the hospital. Did not you have more 
than one letter ?—Later on he wrote me another letter, 
a sort of general letter, in which occurred tthe expression 
that I had only leave to visit the hhospital three days a 
week, and that he only wished me to distribute books and 
papers, but that came much later on. 


17071. As a matter of fact, when he asked you about 
the tobacco, you did write this letter, did not you—I am 
obliged to ask you this, ‘because our attention has been 
called to it over in South Africa, and we wish to see 
what you have to say to it. That is your letter, is it not? 
(Handing letter to witness.)—That is an exact copy of my 
letter. Isaid I had written in rather colloquial terms. 


17072. His was a polite letter to you, was it not ?~You 
do not quite understand, and perhaps I might explain 
once more. A little note was written to me by Colonel 
Grier, with whom I was on very friendly and intimate 
terms, saying that Colonel Anthonisz wanted some tobacco. 
I did not reply to Colonel Anthonisz ; I wrote to Colonel 
Grier, a private friend of mine, a private and friendly 
letter. 


17075. But he says, with reference to these complaints, 
that you simply wrote: “Surgeon-General be blowed. I 
am going to give the men cigarettes to-morrow, and if 
Colonel Anthonisz does not like it, he can complain to 
Wilson” ?—Yes; ‘but you do not quite understand. The 
first letter came to me from Colonel Grier, saying, “Can 
you lend Colonel Anthonisz to-morrow some tobacco?” 
Then I wrote back a letter which they have not given you, 
saying, “Colonel Anthonisz need not bother about 
tobacco. On Sunday I will distribute it to the men 
myself, and they had better not have a second lot.” Then 
Colonel Grier wrote a pencil note, saying, “ Anthonisz 
wants the tobacco to give himself, because the Surgeon- 
General would like it”; and I pencilled back this little 
letter to Colonel Grier, saying I would distribute the 
tobacco myself, and Surgeon-General Wilson might be as 
you have. read. 


17074. But the hospital authorities did, at any rate, 
request you not to attend the hospital again, did they 
not ?—Not for months afterwards. 

17075. But they did some time after?—Some months 
after. 


17076. What did you do when they said you must not 
go to the hospital? Did you go?—Yes; I said if that 
was the regulation I would not go inside the hospital 
unless I was sent for specially by name by some sick 
patient who wanted to see me. Then, I said, I should go. 
‘he reason of that was that at the beginning of the time, 
when I firss went to Wynberg, there was a young officer 
there whom people had not been allowed to see, and who 
died under very painful circumstances. It was asserted 
that he died of hemorrhage, which could have been 
stopped if he had been properly looked after. I said at 
the time that if anybody, officer or man, sent to me by 
name to go and see him, I should go and see him if I 
possibly could manage it. 

17077. As a matter of fact, although you were told not 
t» go, you did gc ?~Yes, I did go. I went three times in 
answer to special appeals. 

17078. Did they try to stop you going into the hospital ? 
—Yes, they sent a sergeant to me. 

17079. You ‘broke through the guard, did not you ?— 
I sent for the sergeant, and I said to him, “Go back, 
sergeant, and report that you have communicated your 
orders to me.” 


17080. As a matter of fact, they had to give a peremp- 
tory order that you should not be admitted, and you dis- 
regarded that, did not you?—No; I went to nurse a 
young officer who had been poisoned. 


17081. Did not you visit, the hospital after you had been 
told not to?—I went three times after orders had been 
given that nobody was practically to go. 


17082. Did not you go with things to the officers’ 
quarters, and was not there a complaint of your visit to 
the officers’ quarters?—I do not know about the com- 
plaints. I went three times against orders, and each 
time the sergeant told me it was against orders, and each 
time I said, “TI have come here in response to a written 


letter from a patient ; you have told me your orders, and 
that is enough.” 


17083. In other words, for reasons of your own you 
disobeyed the orders, and ultimately had to be excluded 
by an order of Lord Roberts?—Yes; but surely the 
reasons were rather important, I should have thought. 
If you consider a hospital is very badly managed—— 
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17084. I will assume that your motive was a good one, 
but I am obliged to put this matter to you, because we 
have obtained evidence about it in South Africa. Now 
we will come to your personal experience. You were 


17098. (Dr. Church.) Were they sorted when they got Mrs R.T. 
to the hospital ?—Very imperfectly. Chamberlain. 


17099. (President.) I suppose the doctors thought i 





visiting the hospital a good deal, and, I think, you kindly 
brought a variety of comforts and so forth to the soldiers 
there, did not you?—Yes. 


17085. Now will you tell us, only speaking from your 
experience, what you noticed at the hospital that you 
think formed a subject of complaint? I want you only 
to give your own personal experience, and not tell us 
merely hearsay evidence /—F¥irst of all, it seemed to me 
that the whole place was in a most horrible muddle. 


17086. What do you mean by that, because that is a 
very general phrase? Will you condescend to details ?/— 
Perhaps you had better wait until I give you the details. 
There was no organisation, and although they had un- 
limited money, and unlimited stores at their command, 
the place did not look like it. 

17087. In what way did it not look like it?—I cannot 
tell you all at once. The first thing is that there was an 
absence of proper methods with regard to convoys coming 
to the hospital. When a convoy was telegraphed down, 
it arrived at the station, which, as you know, is some 
little way from the hospital. This absence of proper 
method necessitated patients being moved more often 
than necessary, and also meant that they were left mixed 
up in their tents and huts in a very undesirable way. 


17088. How often did you see the train arrive with 
convoys ?—I never saw a train arrive at all. I saw the 
men when they came up to the hospital. They were 
unclassified, and they were put into the wards. 


17089. How often did you see men arriving from the 
convoy at the hospital?—Kvery day for seven months. 


17090. Surely you did not see a convoy arriving every 
day ’—No; sometimes a convoy would not arrive. It 
depended on the fighting which was going on up-country. 
Sometimes a convoy would not arrive for, I dare say, a 
week or ten days, and sometimes we would get two or 
three in a day, and for many consecutive days. It entirely 
depended on the fighting which was going on. 

17091. What have you to complain of in the way that 
patients were dealt with on their arrival at the hos- 
pital ?—I have not got to that yet. What I am complain- 
ing about is this, that at No. 1 Hospital they did not 
send down to the station a medical officer of high rank 
to sort the men out., 


17092. How do you know that if you were never down 
there yourself ?—I know that by seeing them when they 
came up. If they had been sorted out at the station they 
would have come up divided into wounded or enteric or 
dysentery, and so on. 


17095. But why should they have been sorted at the 
station /—When you once get the men into the hospital 
you want your enteric patients more or less apart, your 
surgical cases more or less apart, and your dysentery 
cases more or less apart. When you have taken them out 
of the convoy and put them into their beds, you do not 
want to move them about afterwards. 


17094. But they are not moved in their beds before 
they get to the hospital. Why should not the selection 
be made properly when the patients arrive at the hos- 
pital?—Because you have to take the men out of the 
convoy, and put them into their proper wards. The 
proper system would be this: they should come down in 
the train with a little list—‘“ No. 2 has such-and-such a 
disease,” and so on; and the medical officer ought to read 
this through and say, “This ambulance takes No. 4, 5, 
7, and 12 enteric patients”; “This ambulance takes 
Nos: 2, 5, and 9 surgical patients.” Then the patients 
would come straight to the hospital and be classified into 
their huts. 


17095. We have seen the ambulance trains and know 
how they were managed ?—It is not a question of ambu- 
lance trains, but a question of the ambulance train when 
it arrives, and when the patients are handed over to medi- 
cal officers. You must also remember that all of you gen- 
tlemen saw the hospitals and ambulance trains and every- 
thing else, not as I saw them, when there was no idea of 
a Commission, but when the whole thing had been gar- 
nished and tidied up and made ready for you. 


17096. Of course, we are bearing that in mind. We 
really want, if we can, to get at the facts and not at 
theory so much ?—This is not a theory, but a fact. 

17097. Is it a fact that you say the men were not pro- 
perly sorted in the train?—No, not in the train, but 
when they got to the station. I know nothing about 
the train—I have never been there. 

3892. 


they did it perfectly ? 
perfectly. 

17100. But you think you knew how to do it better 
than the doctors ?—I think I know much better than the 
doctors. 


17101. What else was there to complain of ?—They 
never had any forethought or foresight. 


17102. How do you know that?’—That is a very 
general charge to make. What are your facts ?—I know 
that partly by what I saw myself, and partly by what 
the civil surgeons told me. 


17103. Never mind what people told you. Tell us 
what you gathered yourself that justified you in making 
that statement ’—What I saw myself was that they had 
not enough things prepared ready in case there was a 
fight up-country. I remember one thing that they were 
always short of—and if it was suggested that they should 
get a supply beforehand, they never paid any attention 
to the suggestions—and that is splints. 


17104. Do you mean to say they had no splints for 
the patients ’—No, but there was an insufficient supply 
of them there. 


17105. How do you know they were insufficient ?— 
Because I have seen people using makeshift ones, and I 
have said: “Why, that splint does not fit,” and they 
have said, ‘‘ That is all we can get.” 


17106. It is the first time it has ever been suggested 
there was an absence of splints ?—It may be the first 
time, but all the same, it is true. 


17107. Very good; what else?—They were short of 
every necessary utensil in the hospital. 


17108. Now, what do you mean by that—every neces- 
sary utensil ?—Yes, everything, from cups and saucers 
and plates down to bed-pans and things of that sort. 


17109. When ?—All the time, from the beginning to 
the end. 


17110. Short of every “necessary utensil? Do you 
really mean that ?—I do not say that they had not any, 
but they were short of them—they had not nearly suffi- 
cient. 

17111. You think they had not sufficient ?—I think 
they did not have sufficient. 


17112. What else have you to complain of ?—They 
had no proper air-cushions, air-beds, water-beds, hot- 
water bottles for putting to patients’ feet when they 
were in a state of collapse, and no pillows except the 
tiny little regulation pillow. Of course, I am excepting 
the things I gave them. I am merely speaking of the 
Government supplies. They were short of all those 
things. 

17115. How do you know that I know because when 
you are, as I was, in the ward, and you see a patient in 
a state of collapse, and he has not got a hot-water bottle, 
and you ask an orderly for one, and he says he has not 
got a hot-water bottle, you may be very certain that 
there were none. How do I know that they had not 
pillows? By the same thing. How do I know they 
had nothing warm to put over them at night? By the 
same thing—by the sight of my own eyes. 


17114. Were you ever there at night?—Yes, some- 
times up to 8 or 8.30, and it is deadly chilly at that 
time. 


17115. What time did you go in the morning ?—T used 
to be at my hut at times ranging from 9.30 to 10 o’clock, 
but I never went into the wards if I could help it until 
after the doctors had gone out. 


17116. What else did you notice that they were defi- 
cient in ?—Of course the chief deficiency was nurses. 


17117. Anything else ?/—Everything except drugs. I 
know nothing about the drugs, and I never heard they 
were short of drugs. I believe, as a matter of fact, they 
were not short of drugs, but they were of everything 
else. 


17118. What other things did you notice wrong, 
according to you, in regard to this hospital ?—I noticed 
they had a very insufficient supply of nursing sisters. 
When I first went there, some of the civilian doctors and 
I calculated the nursing sisters as coming to about one 
nursing sister to about 175 patients, counting both night 
and day. 
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I think they thought it was done 5 Nn 1900. 
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17119. How did you arrive at that figure ?—We calcu- 


Chamberlain. lated the number of patients in the hhospital. 


17120. What time are you speaking of ?—When I first 


5 Nov. 1900. arrived in Cape Town. ; 


17121. That would be December ?—Yes, after Hland’s 
Laagte, when the people came down from the front. I 
think it was about December. 

17122. How many patients were in the hospital at that 
time ?—That I cannot remember. I have only on my 
notes that the civil surgeon and I had calculated it out, 
and we got a result, taking night and day, of about one 
Sister to 175 patients. 


17123. Can you tell me how many patients were there ? 
—wNo. 

17124. Can you tell me how many nurses were there ? 
—No. Ihave not got that on my notes, but I have got 
the result there. You could easily find out the number 
of patients and nurses there at that time, and calculate it 
for yourself. 

17125. I thinks. we know that. What else can you tell 
us ?—I thought that particularly bad, I may say, because 
Cape Town was full of certificated nurses at the time. 
A great many had come down from J ohannesberg, so that 
it was only a question of “red tape” which prevented 
them from taking other nurses. 

17126. You think then that they had not sufficient 
nurses, and that they might have got more ?—I know they 
had not sufficient nurses, and I am quite certain they 
might have got more. 


17127. How about the orderlies—were there a suffi- 
cient number of them ?—May IL finish about the nurses 
first? The two great evils about nurses were that no 
woman can do more than a certain amount of work, and 
do it well. They get overworked and knocked up. In 
addition to that, over every set of nurses in the hospital 
there is a superintending Sister, who is supposed to 
superintend the nurses and see what they want. But 
they were so short of nurses that the superintending 
Sister had to be given a big ward of her own to do actual 
nursing work, and, therefore, she was unable to do the 
superintending work, which I looked upon as being a very 
serious thing. With regard to the orderlies, I consider 
that after just the first rush there were enough orderlies 
had they been properly organised and taught a little of 
what they had to do, and shown how to save their heels 
by using their heads. I do not think really there were a 
sufficient number of orderlies, although there were a great 
many people who said there were. But I thought if I 
had been running the hospital, and it had that number of 
orderlies, and I had had freedom to organise them as I 
chose, and arrange a proper system of night duty for the 
orderlies—not putting them on for two hours at a time, 
but putting them on for regular night work—TI could have 
arranged it, and found that there were enough. 

17128. Did you notice anything else you can complain 
of 7—I have a little list here of the things that I said they 
were short of. 

17129. You said they were short of everything ?~Yes, 
they were. 

17130. Then I think you need not give us the list—— 
They were short of everything except drugs. 

17131. (Sir David Richmond.) Does that cover medical 
comforts ?—Yes, everything except actual drugs. They 
were short of soups, and they had no Benger’s Food, 
which is a very useful thing. They were not: short of 


arrowroot. 


17132. What about champagne and port wine for ex- 
treme cases ?—I never heard they were short of those. 

17133. (President.) That is one thing they were not 
short of, which you have forgotten to mention to us. 
You said they were short of everything ?—That shows 
how useful it is for you to ask questions. 

17134. When you give me such a general answer I am 
at a loss to know what further to ask you?—I do not 
classify champagne and wine under the name of hospital 
appliances. 

17135. Are not they medical comforts ?—1I said an in- 
sufficiency of medical appliances. 


17136. Were they short of medical comforts ?—Will 


you tell me what you define as medical comforts ex- 
actly ? 


17137. Such things as brandy ?—No. 
17138. Wine ?—No. 


17139. Jellies?—Yes ; they were short of them, and 
T provided them all. 
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17140. They were not short of them then?—Yes, 
except what I provided. They were not short of pillows 
or alr-cushions, or things like that, after [ had pro- 
vided them. 

17141. What you mean is that they accepted your 
gifts ?—They accepted my gifts. 


17142. Do you complain of them for doing that ?— 
No, I complain of them for not having some there. 
They did not know I was coming out, and it took me 
a long time to get my things after me. 


17143. Did they ever say they had none of these 
things?—I do not know; I never discussed it with 
them. 


17144. You think that because they accepted gifts 
from you it showed they had not things that were neces- 
sary ’—No, because when I went there I found they 
were without the things which I considered necessary, 
which is quite a different thing. : 


17145. You now say that they were not short of 
everything ; can you point us out any particular thing 
chey were short of? Was it everything you gave them 
you think they were short of ?—No; everything they 
had not got I thought they were short of. 


17146. You judge they were short because of their 
acceptance of your gifts?—No, because I saw it was 
not in the wards, and on asking why I was told it was 
not in store. 


17147. The shortest way would be for you to state 
what you think, in your opinion, they were short of ?— 
They had no proper pillows, no hot-water bottles, or 
air-cushions, water-beds, bed-pans, and sponges to sponge 
typhoid patients. They were very often short of soap. 
There was nothing in the way of chairs or couches on 
which: to put a convalescent patient, and no warm 
things to wrap him up in, in the evening when it was 
cold. They were short of feeders, medicine cups, cups 
and saucers, plates, and crockery of every sort for the 
officers; linen sheets, old linen for bandages or dress- 
ings, and they had not even got tubs to put the typhoid 
linen in to disinfect it. [Most serious of all, they were 
short of the necessary appliances for obtaining a 
handy and constant supply of hot water for fomenta- 
tions, poultices, and that sort of thing. It was very 
difficult to get the patients clean. When they went up 
for operations they were sometimes filthily dirty. 


17148. Is that the list ?Yes. , 


17149. When you say they were short of those things 
do you mean they had not some of them, or do you 
mean that what they had were not sufficient?—I mean 
they were hopelessly insufficient. I do not mean that 
they had not as many as I should like to have had if I 
had been running the place, but I mean they had not as 
many as any outside person who was running the place 
would have. 


17150. There was a shortage of them, as you would 
put it?—Yes. 

17151. How long, according to you, did that shortage 
last 2—Pretty well the whole time. 


17152. Was there any other subject of complaint, 
do you think, with regard to the hospital ?—The dirt of 
the place. 


17153. Do you think the place was dirty ?—Yes. 


17154. All the time ?—AlI the time, until they heard 
the Commission was coming out. I believe it was 
rather worse in the middle of the time, and towards 
the end, before the Commission was coming out, than 
it was at the beginning. At the beginning they had a 
rather good quarter-master, who practically ran the 
place, but when he was promoted things got very much 
worse. They had to use the old military huts to make 
into wards, and they were swarming with vermin, 
chiefly bugs. 

17155. Bugs are rather numerous are not they in 
South Africa?—I found them very numerous in the 
hospital, but I did not find them anywhere else. 


17156. Do not you think you were rather fortunate? 
—TI think I was singularly unfortunate to find them in 
the hospital. 

17157. I may say that is not the general experience, 
but we will pass by that?—It is not a thing to pass by 
lightly. 

17158. I mean pass by my observation ?—I will pass 
that by altogether. 


. 


MINUTES 


17159. (Sir D. Richmond.) Does what you say about 
the hospital being dirty apply to the whole hospital or 
to one portion of it ?—It was dirty all over really, more 
or less, sometimes more and sometimes less. Of course 
the bugs could have been exterminated if they had 
chosen to do it with perchloride of mercury. 


17160. (President.) Do not you know that they took 
steps to exterminate them ?—But they used the wrong 
stuff. 


17161. In your opinion they did not use the right 
stuff ?—No. 


17162. (Dr. Church.) What do you mean by being 
dirty ’—First it was swarming with these vermin; the 
floors were filthily dirty, and everything smelt a bit. 
All the utensils were not disinfected, and the orderlies 

_wore their clothes month after month antil they all 
smelt bad. 


17163. Do you know whether the floors were washed 
at all?—They washed them every now and then, but 
very rarely. It was not so much that I wanted them 
sluiced over with dirty water, which is a horrid thing, 
but they ought to have been scraped or dry scrubbed. 
The patients also were not properly washed. 


17164. We will deal with the buildings first. You 
say they were washed down with dirty water ?—Yes, and 


very often you would see an orderly washing down - 


literally with dirty water with no soap. He could not 
get the soap—it was not there, or something. 


17165. Was it only the floors or were the walls dirty ? 
—No, the walls were not dirty. Of course the bugs 
came out of the crevices. 


17166. What about the other dirt?—I do not con- 
sider that the walls were dirty. They had been all 
whitewashed over before the men went in, and they 
were never more dirty than one would expect to find 
them. They could not be always whitewashing the 
place. 


17167. Then what you complain about is the dirt of 
the floor, and the vermin?—Yes, and the patients and 
the beds. 

17168. I am speaking of the hospital. It was the floor 
and the vermin that you refer to as bemg dirty ?—Yes. 

17169. Have you any idea how often they attempted 
to wash the floors?—They had no method. They 
did not have a certain day for washing or for anything, 
but every now and then they would have a sort of clean 
up. 

17170. Did you ever look at the notice with regard to 
the cleaning ?—Yes, I used to look. 


17171. The dates of washing the floors were up in the 
wards ?—I do not think they kept to them. I have no 
recollection of their doing it on any regular day; I do 
not think they did. I daresay the dates were stuck up, 
but I do not think they took any notice of them. 


17172. You think that the times when the floor was 
supposed to be washed were imaginary ?—Yes, I should 
say that, like a good many other of the regulations, 
they were probably imaginary. At any rate the result 
was most inadequate. 

17173. (President.) What is your next ground of com- 
plaint ?—The system of night nursing for the orderlies 
was very bad. 

17174. In what way ?—They used to take a certain 
number of orderlies, put them into a tent, and post 
them two hours at a time as if they were posting guards. 
The result of that was that the orderly was very rarely 
awake. Of course, I was not there in the middle of the 
night, and I do not know, but I have no reason to doubt 
that hundreds of patients found that the orderlies were 
rarely awake. 

17175. We have had a mass of evidence about this 
hospital, so that we are not investigating the matter for 
the first time. ‘What I want to keep you to is your own 
personal experience. You were not there at night ?— 
I was not, but I consider the system which posts a man 
on duty for two hours is one in which the man can 
hardly be expected to be very wideawake. 

17176. Are you speaking of the tents?—No, in the 
wards. They put them into the tent, and then took them 
in turn and posted them ias night orderlies in the wards 
for two hours. 

17177. What do you suggest should be done ?—You do 
not know anything about hospitals, do you? 
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17178. I am afraid I do by this time, a great Mrs R. 7 
deal?—I think one of you gentlemen is a doctor, Chamberlain. 


and he will tell you that in the 
doctor expects to hear from the nurse or 
orderly who has been on duty a consecutive account of 
what has happened to the serious cases in the night, and, 
of course, it is absolutely impossible to get from a man 
who is posted for two hours, probably only half awake 
at that time, any consecutive account, and it is very diffit 
cult to add up three or four different accounts and get 
at any result. 


17179. I do not quite gather what you mean by posting ? 
pire is what they call it; I mean placing the men on 
duty. 


17180. (Sir David Richmond.) I understand you think 
the orderly should be on duty alf night ?—At any rate, for 
six hours. It is a disputed point which is the best, but 
he should certainly be on duty for more than two hours, 
“ knocks up the men without getting the best out of 
them. 


17181. (President.) You think they were on duty too 
short a time, is that it ?—Much too short a time. 


17182. The complaints hitherto are of their being over- 
worked ?—These poor men who were on night duty for 
two hours in the night were overworked, because they 
had to do their work in the daytime as well. They should 
have had proper night orderlies who did no work in the 
daytime, just the same as night nurses in the hospital. 


17183. What is the next complaint ?—One of the most 
wasteful things was the absence of supervision of what 
I should call housekeeping in the officers’ mess. tt is 
absolutely necessary that officers should be treated on a 
different scale of rations, and so on, to the men, and it 
is quite right it should be so, but without proper super- 
vision it opens the doors for an enormous amount of 
peculation and waste. What I say about the two officers’ 
messes at No. 1 Hospital at Wynberg is that for want 
of supervision, want of organisation, and especially 
want of somebody who, as I say, would do the house- 
keeping, things were most wastefully managed. 

17184. (Sir David Richmond.) Did you see that your- 
self ?—Yes, I saw that myself. 


morning a 


17185. (President.) In what way did you gee the waste ? 
—I could see linen which ought to have been used for 
napkins used to clean knives with. I could see crockery, 
which ought to have been properly looked after, tumbled 
about and smashed, and fresh had to be got. Two-thirds 
of the wine and spirits dealt out for the officers’ mess 
was stolen. 

17186. How do you know that ?—Because one of the 
Sisters there and myself locked up the wine and spirits 
for a week, and she dealt it out to the orderlies. I can 
give you her name, but I do not wish to make it public. 


17187. I do not want her name. I do not quite follow 
you. The wine was locked up. I do not suppose you 
did it, unless you were running the hospital. I suppose 
the nurse did it?—The Sister. There are no nurses in 
a military hospital at present. 

17188. I am not distinguishing between them ?—But 
there is a tremendous distinction. 


17189. I know there is, but I do not want to make any 
distinction for the moment ?—You say you do not suppose 
I locked up the wine. I did not, but I saw it locked up. 
I heard the Sister’s statement afterwards. She did it 
to see where the wine went to. The wine was locked up 
for one week in a little cupboard which I provided, and 
the result was that two-thirds less was consumed, and 
therefore the obvious inference was that the orderlies 
had taken the rest. As a matter of fact, we knew from. 
what we were told that they did take it, and they sold it. 


17190. What else, except the smashing of the crockery, 
do you suggest was wasted—or stolen?—The food was 
imperfectly cooked, and dirtily served every day. 


17191. To the officers ?—Yes, every day. 


17192. Without exception ?—Yes, without exception. 
There may have been an exception, but I did not see any. 
There was an utter absence of cleanliness and method. 


17193. (Dr. Church.) Whose business was it to super- 
vise the officers’ quarters ?—As far as I can make out it 
was not anybody’s. That is really what I am complaining 
about. I suppose theoretically the Sergeant-Major was 
as near a superintendent as may bbe. 

17194. I mean who waited on them? I suppose your 
suggestion is that whoever waited upon them, instead of 
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putting the wine and spirits away, took them and sold 
them ?-—Yes. ‘The hospital orderlies waited on them, as 
on the men. 

17195. Did not ithe officers have their servants also /— 
The officers’ servants were there, but they did not bring 
in the food. They did something here and something 
there; but there was no system in it. I should think 
they probably stole their share, but I do not know. 

17196. You are making a very serious charge against 
the hospitals. I believe that all these officers had their 
own. servants /—Y es. 

17197. Do you think that when an officer is in hospital 
his servant is not to look after him ?—He is not supposed 
to theoretically. 

17198. Never mind about theoretically: what is the 
object of an officer being allowed to have his servant in 
hospital if his servant does not look after him ?—The ser- 
vants do look after the officers, but I should think they 
are not guiltless also. 

17199. (President.) You bring a genera! charge of steal- 
ing against the orderlies and the officers’ servants ?—No, 
I do not bring any charge against the officers’ servants. 
I should think it is much less probable that they took it. 
An officer's servant is generally a man something is 
known about, and, after all, he is under the personal 


supervision of his master, who is there. The orderly had. 


practically no master present, and I should, therefore, 
consider it ig much more probable, on the face of it, that 
the orderly, who is not supervised, will steal, than that 
the man who had a good place to lose would steal. 

17200. (Dr. Church.) Did you gather who was respon- 
sible for waiting on these officers ?7—The orderlies are 
most certainly responsible. There is no doubt about that. 

17201. When they were convalescent ?—I think always. 
I think that in a military hospital the only people who are 
recognised as {being responsible are 





17202. Never mind about being' recognised as being 
responsible. I want to know from your own knowledge 
whether you can say certainly these officers were entirely 
waited upon by the hospital orderlies —No, certainly 
not. All I say is that I think they were supposed to be ; 
but they were certainly waited upon by their own ser- 
vants as well. 

17203. (President.) You suggest that it was stolen 
Ua it was taken from the table and not locked up ?— 

es. 


17204. Would not the officers’ servants have as much 
access to it as the orderlies?—No, not quite so much. 
17205. Why not ?—I am trying to think. 


17206. At any rate, you do not know who did 1t, but 
you suggest there was stealing ?—Yes. I suggest that 
owing to want of supervision very valuable stores were 
stolen, because wine and brandy and things like that are 
more expensive than anything, except certain drugs. 

17207. You suggest that because you only once saw the 
nurse lock some things up, and she afterwards told you 
they were not used so much when they were locked up 
as at any other time, that the things were in the habit 
of being stolen?—You are putting your own con- 
struction on it. 


17208. I was trying to analyse what you are saying ?—I 
say that owing to that, very much more wine and spirit 
were used than I know would have been used in the 
ordinary way. We considered there must be something 
wrong, and, therefore, we thought we would lock it up 
foratime. It was mot my ‘business to lock it up; I was 
not paid by the Government. One of the Sisters locked 
it up, and our suspicions were proved, to us at any rate, 
eed by the fact that the consumption decreased two- 

rirds. 


17209. That must have been only from what the nurse 
told you. You do not know what the consumption was 
before ?—-I was quite willing to take the verdict of the 
Sister. 

17210. What is your next complaint —The next was 
that although they had no difficulty, or should have had no 
difficulty, in obtaining a proper supply of fresh milk— 
there was any amount to be had all round the hospital— 
they showed such want of forethought and lack of proper 
arrangements that they often ran short of fresh milk, 
and were using, in the midst of supplies of fresh milk, 
tinned milk. Of course, tinned milk could be used as a 
substitute, ‘but I maintain that it is a very ibad thing, 
especially for serious cases, to use tinned milk very im- 
perfectly mixed, very often by a rather careless ordetly, 
because very often serious cases will not touch it. 
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17211. We have heard so much about tinned milk 
that we are really almost experts on the question. 1t 
would be quite sufficient to shorten matters by saying 
that in your opinion they did not always get fresh 
milk, and sometimes used tinned milk, is that 1t?— 
Yes. It makes it much easier if you know something 
about it. 


17212. (Dr. Church.) How do you know there was 
this quantity of fresh milk to be obtained at Wynberg? 
—Amongst other things, because on several occasions 
letters were shown to me by the medical officers from 
outside people, offering to supply fresh milk, so many 
gallons a day, if extra supplies were wanted. Colonel 
Grier told me several times, “We do not want any 
more; we have as much as we want.” People outside 
told me, “We have plenty more milk for the hospitals ; 
if ever they want it let us know.” . 


17213. Do you think Colonel Grier was not telling , 
you the truth when he told you they had as much as 
they wanted ?—I think Colonel Grier was echoing 
wnat he was told by people in the wards. He was 
Registrar of the hospital, and it was not his duty to 
go into the wards, and therefore he knew nothing 
about it. He was rather a good organiser, and if he 
had been running the hospital things would have been _ 
very different. But as a matter of fact he was told 
by the Principal Medical Officer that it was not his place. 


17214. Have you any knowledge of the amount of 


fresh milk that was delivered every day?—J could not 


tell you that. There must have been large quantities, 
but not sufficient. I could not tell you the number of 
gallons. 


17215. You say you have seen these letters. Do you 
know how much fresh milk the contractors offered to 
supply extra beyond what they were supplying 1—No, 
but I. know it was in very big quantities, because my 
stepdaughter and I noticed it, and said Wynberg must 
be a very big dairy place. I could not tell you the 
number of gallons, but it struck me it was in very — 
large quantities. All the time I was there I was not 
working up for a Hospital Inquiry, but trying to do 
some work for the hospital. Really if I had not kept 
copies of my letters home to friends, grumbling about 
things, I could not tell you what I am telling you now. 
T have taken it from copies of my letters written home 
to friends at the time. 


17216. (Sir David Richmond.) Have you seen patients 
who were very ill, and for whom fresh milk ‘was 
wanted and could not be got?—Yes, I have seen a 
patient really ill having tinned milk, and refusing to 
take it. . 

17217. Do you know of your own knowledge that 
there was no fresh milk in the hospitals ?—Yes, because 
I have sent for it, and the orderlies have gone down 
to get it, and they have come back and said “There is 
no more fresh milk to be got.” I have seen both officers 
and men short of it—of my own knowledge, and not 
once or twice, but many times. 


17218. Of course one knows that in one’s own house- 
hold one runs out of milk at some time or other, but 
you say this was a regular thing 2~Yes. In one’s own 
household one would run round the corner and get 
some, but in a large hospital like this it had to be 
done beforehand. I say they ought to have had more, 
and allowed a margin. This absence of milk was a 
very serious thing. The other thing I objected to very 
strongly was that, although they got milk from all 
sorts of places outside—naturally they could not get it 
all from one place—although there were typhoid and 
other diseases prevalent in the neighbourhood of Wyn- 
berg, and although they theoretically sterilised their 
milk, practically they did not sterilise it in the hos- 
pital. That is a thing I was very strong about. I 
spoke to General Walker about it, and wrote about the 
matter to the Base Commandant. I always thought 
we would get diphtheria and scarlet fever brought into 
hospital. by this milk. 

17219. Did you speak to any medical officers at the 
hospital about it?—Yes; at first I used to speak 
about all these things, but after a time I found it only 
led. to friction. 


17220. You say there was a great deal of 
infectious disease round about Wynberg; might 
not that be a good reason why they did not buy 
the milk round about?—They did buy the milk round 
about there, and did rot sterilise it. About that I 
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have absolutely no doubt. Over and over again I have 
tested it, and I have seen the milk brought in in the 
pans and taken straight into the wards. I was very 
strong about it. I said to one of the medical officers, 
Simpson I think, “Is not this very bad?” and he said 
“Yes, it is very bad; quite wrong.” They were not 
nearly careful enough about sanitary matters. They 
“used to take all the sweepings and refuse out of the 
typhoid wards and chuck it down on a rubbish heap, 
and before it was burned they used to let the Kaffirs 
take away anything they liked. They ought to have 
had a proper man told off every day to see that it was 
burned, and that nothing was touched, but they did 
not do that, and I say the result was an outbreak of 
typhoid in the district of Wynberg and down at Deep 
River, where the hospital drainage went. There was 
an inguiry, and I think I can send you the Sanitary 
Inspector’s report, but I daresay you have seen it. 
They went round the hospital and reported. 


17221. I think you had better speak only of your 
ewn knowledge?—Then another very serious thing 
was that they used to take the sheets and things off 
the typhoid patients’ beds, and instead of putting them 
at once into some solution of carbolic, or something, 
in a-tub—they had not any tubs—the orderlies took 
the things off, and I have seen them literally rinse 
them through in cold water, and be prepared to put 
‘them on another patient’s bed in readiness for another 
patient. That I consider is most serious. 


17222. (Dr. Church.) Might I jast trouble you to 
repeat that again? You say you have seen the orderlies 
take sheets that have been used for typhoid patients and 
rinse them through in cold water ?—~Yes, if they were 
short of sheets, and then they were going to use them 
for patients’ beds. I asked them if they were going to 
wash them, and they said that would be all right. They 
did not use that special sheet, because I told them not 
to, and that it must go off and be properly disinfected. 


17223. I suppose they would not attend to what you 
said ?—Yes, they very often attended to what I said. 


17224. I suppose they dried those sheets ?—It only 
_ takes a few minutes to dry a thing there. 


17225. And then they used them again, you say, for 
other patients?—I say they were going to use them 
again. 

17226. For what other patients ?—For patients com- 
‘ing in. They were always getting new beds ready for 
patients, and they would pat them on the new beds 
when they were preparing for patients to come in. 


17227. Do you mean fresh enteric patients, or any 
patients ?—For any patient. They would not know 
whether an enteric or another patient was coming in to 
‘the bed. 


17228. (President.) Do you mean to say that you have 
seen the orderly take a sheet, for example, off an 
enteric patient, and in your presence put it in some 
water and rinse it, and then take it out, and that he 
-was going to put it then and there on another patient's 
bed ?—If there was a bed empty. Supposing a patient 
had died or gone away, or was convalescent, and there 
were some dirty sheets on the bed, the orderly would 
take the dirty sheets off, and then you would see him 
carry them off. You would say to him, ‘ What are you 
going to do with those sheets?” He would say, “I am 
going to rinse them.” Then you would ask “ Have they 
been disinfected?” and perhaps you would see another 
rinsed out and hung up to dry. 

17229. Not so fast please, if you do not mind. You 
did not see these people take away the sheets and wash 
them ?—I did most certainly. 

17230. Do you mean to say you have seen them take 
‘the sheets off, and you have gone with them while they 
washed them ?—TI did not follow that particular sheet, 
‘but I have see the orderlies;take sheets off beds, 
chuck them down all in a heap on the floor, and then 
T have seen them take them into a lavatory place, and 
TI have gone in and seen them giving them a rinse 
through. I have asked “What are you going to do with 
them?” And they have told me that they were going 
to use them. 

17231. I can imagine you have seen at times the sheets 
‘removed ?—Yes. 


17232. And that 24 times you have been in the washing 
place ?—Yes 
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17235. But have you seen any particular sheet /—Yes, 
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orderlies, if I saw sheets taken off beds, as I on more 
than one occasion did, I followed them into the little 
back place. 


17234. Into the washing place ?—No, into the lava- 
tory. 

17235. Did you see it being washed ?—No, not what I 
call washed, but rinsed. 


17236. Did you see them being rinsed ?—Yes. 


17237. And what was done with them? —They 
were hung out to dry over anything. 


17238. How do you know ?—I saw them. 
17239. The same sheet ?—Yes. 


17240. Hanging up to dry?—Yes. It only takes a 
minute to dry there, it is not like in England. There 
a thing dries up in a minute. I have asked ‘‘ What are 
you going to do with that sheet?” and I have had the 
reply, “No. 5 bed”—or whatever it is—‘ wants some 
sheets.” The result of this was that I represented it so 
strongly—I am’ specially speaking of where this 
happened, the officers’ quarters at the top of the hill at 
Wynberg—that I spoke about it_to the Sisters, who 
said they had also seen it done. The chief Sister of the 
officers’ place spoke to: the medical officers, and asked 
for tubs to disinfect. The idea was to have a big tub, 
and put some carbolic in, and the moment sheets were 
taken off to let the orderlies chuck them in there. 
There would be no temptation to them to rinse them 
through. I think that was the reason why the demand 
for the tabs was made. 


17241. (Sir David Richmond.) Was it the duty of the 
orderly to wash sheets ?—No. I believe the duty of the 
orderly was to rinse them through in the disinfectant 
before sending them down to the laundry. 


17242. (President.) Did you not know as a matter of 
fact that these sheets were going to be sent down to the 
ordinary laundries ?—I know as a matter of fact they 
were. 


17243. (Sir David Richmond.) Why should an orderly 
take in hand the washing of sheets when there was a 
washing establishment for the work ?—Because you see 
they were very short of sheets, and they had not got 
enough for all the beds. They wanted to save the 
trouble of sending them down, and perhaps not getting 
them back again in time to use them. 


17244. (Dr. Church.) You talk of these being sheets, 
but are you sure that these things you saw treated in 
this way were actually sheets?—I am quite sure. 

17245. Or were they not perhaps cloths which were 
used /—No, they were sheets off the bed—not cloths. 


17246. Were, these convalescent patients, or bad 
patients with typhoid?—I do not know. I cannot de- 
fine which they were, and I do not know that it makes 
very much. difference. 


17247. Were they soiled sheets or not?—They were 
dirty sheets. 


17248. You mean used sheets, but I mean were they 
soiled They were also soiled ones. They never 
took sheets off until they were really dirty. 

17249. Were draw-sheets treated in this way ?—No, 
they very seldom had draw-sheets. They were so short 
of sheets that they very seldom had draw-sheets. They 
were not clean about the handling and disposition of 
bed-pans. The orderlies were very busy, and would 
use a bed-pan without properly disinfecting it, and 
stick it down in the lavatory. They would leave it 
under the lavatory without taking off the proper re- 
ceptacle. That is another thing I considered very 
serious. The proof of what I am saying is this, that 
orderlies who had been in hospital, and never been 
up-country to contract typhoid, were proved to have 
contracted typhoid in No. 1 Hospital, Wynberg, and I 
put it down to carelessness. You can get the proof of 
that, because Lord Roberts’s Assistant Adjutant-General 
asked for returns from the P.M.O. It was proved that 
there were cases of typhoid which originated in Wyn- 
berg. 

17250. Do you suppose that in other hospitals cases 
of typhoid do not originate?—No, but I think it is a 
great pity they should. It would be much better to 
take precautions, and see that they did not. 


17251. | #7 ‘vot saying a word about that, but it 
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would have been a very remarkable thing if cases had 
not originated ?—Very remarkable I think, considering. 


17252. (President.) Will you pass on to the next 
complaint you have to make?—There was no proper 1n- 
spection by the military authorities. The doctors were 
practically allowed to do whatever they liked. In my 
opinion they ought to have been under some military 
authority. If the General came down to inspect them 
he came down after giving some days’ notice, and every- 
body knew all about it. He was taken into those 
wards where the medical officers thought he had better 
go. It was really no inspection at all. I do not sup- 
pose the General Commanding the Lines of Communi- 
cation would have been able to make a proper inspec- 
tion like a qualified sanitary officer; but I think even 
a General, if he had come down unexpectedly, could 
have found these dirty things going on, and been able 
to understand a little about it. 

17253. (Sir David Richmond.) Do you suggest that 
the visit paid by the General commanding was of no 
practical utility ?—Yes ; he asked me about it himself. 


17254. That is a very strong statement to make ?—It 
is absolutely true. I have already made it to General 
Walker, and I think you will find that anybody who had 
any knowledge of how inspections were conducted would 
say that. I do not consider any inspection is worth any- 
thing if notice is given lbeforehend. 

17255. (President.) You say the General did not suffi- 
ciently inspect ?—Yes, I think either the General or some 
military authority, not a doctor, outside the Army 
doctors, ought to have inspected. 


17256. (Dr. Church.) Whose duty do you think it was? 
—I think the General's. 


17257. What General ?—The General Commanding the 
Line of Communication. 

17258. Not the person in command of the military at 
the Cape?—Do you mean the Base Commandant ? 

17259. Yes?—I believe it would ‘be partly his and 
partly the General’s. Like a good many of these military 
things, it was a work where anybody could throw the 
blame on anybody else if the work was not done. 


17260. Are you aware whether the Base Commandant 
often inspected the hospital ?—Yes, but he had neither the 
authority nor the position of the General Officer Com- 
manding. The Base Commandant is only a Colonel. 
He holds the same rank as the man in command of the 
hospital, who is also, under the new rules, of the same 
rank. Therefore, for a Base Commandant to go down 
is a very different thing, from the noint of view of an 
authority, to a General. It is one Colonel inspecting 
another Colonel. 

17261. I suppose he makes a repor't to the General ?— 
I should say that he might or he might not. I do not 
know about that. At any rate I consider that an officer 
of superior rank to the man in command of the hospital, 
and outside the hospital, ought to go down inspecting at 
intervals to see what is going on. Ido not know whether 
this comes under the scope of the Inquiry, but I objected 
to the way in which they sent Army doctors, who were 
drunken men, home in charge of the transports. 


17262. (President.) But you know nothing about the 
eae You were not on the transports ?—I know 
his 

17263. I must really ask you to keep to facts within 
your own personal knowledge. We have had an enor- 
mous mass of evidence, I must tell you once more, and we 
only want you to give your own personal experience ?— 
My own personal experience is that there was a doctor, 
second in command of No. 2 Hospital, whom I saw at 
intervals, generally intoxicated, for some months, and 
that when ‘he got into a row with civilian police, and was 
turned out of No. 2 Hospital, he was sent home in charge 
of transports. There were other cases which I brought to 
the attention of Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Lansdowne 
investigated them, and found they were true. 


17264. We, perhaps, know far more about it than you 
do, ‘but I must ask you again whether you have visited 
the transport ships or been on board the transport ships ? 
—As a matter of fact I have. 


17265. We have investigated the matter, and examined 
pecple who knew these facts, and we need not trouble you 
to give us hearsay evidence. We should like you to keep 
to your own experience ?—It ig’ not hearsay evidence if 
you see a man very drunk several times. 

17266. And subsequently, according to you, you heard 
that man was employed on a transport ship ?—T not only 
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subsequently heard it on good authority, but on writing 
home to Lord Lansdowne complaining, I got a letter back. 
from him saying it is true. 

17267. That is evidence, so far as it goes, that you have- 


seen a doctor intoxicated ?—Many times. 


17268. And you have heard he has been subsequently 
employed ?—I know he was subsequently employed. 

17269. (Dr. Church.) You have made a very general. 
statement about drunken Army doctors being employed. 
on transports; you know of that one ?—Yes, and of two 
others. Lord Lansdowne corroborates three for me. 

17270. Have you seen two others ?—No, I did not see 
them. The others were reported to me. 

17271. Men who were officers afterwards employed in: 
charge of transports ?—Yes. 


17272. Two others ?—Yes, but others were reported to- 
me. 

17273. You say you also saw two others, and frequently 
drunk ?—Yes. 

17274. And that those two were afterwards put in. 
charge of transports ?—Of invalids on transports. 


17275. (President.) Do you mean that ?—Yes. 


(President.) Will you kindly write down the names 
and the ships and give them to me? ' 


17276. (Sir David Richmond.) Was this at Wynberg? 
—There was only one at Wynberg. 


17277. (Dr. Church.) We should like to have the names 
of the three doctors who you say were intoxicated and 
subsequently put in charge of transports ?—I do not like 
giving the names of the doctors; you can find them out 
from the War Office. 


17278. (President.) We will look at them ourselves. It 
is not fair to these men that their names should be pub-- 
lished ?—I cannot remember the name of one of the trans-. 
ports, but I can remember the name of the officer. One 
of the doctors was a very nice little man, and I would 
rather not give his name. 


17279. You must, if you please ?—I will not give it te 
you; I will give it to Lord Lansdowne. 


(The witness wrote certain names down on a slip of 
paper and handed it to the President.) 


17280. (Dr. Church.) It is a rather strong statement 
to make to speak of drunken Army doctors when you 
only know three, one of whom you will not mention. 
Three is not a large number out of the number of medical 
officers of one sort and another that have been in South 
Africa ?—Do you not think so? 


17281. (President.) You have only given me one name?’ 
—I have given one name and the names of the other 
two transports. 

17282. As a matter of fact, you have only handed to- 
me the name of one officer ?—Yes. 


17285. And that is the only name you can give to 
support your statement?—Yes, but Lord Lansdowne 
would be delighted to give you the other two names. 


17284. Never mind about Lord Lansdowne. I want 
to get your evidence ?—I cannot keep a list of names in 
my head. ; 

17285. But as a fact you can only give me at present: 
the name of one officer ?—Yes, and I have given you 
the names of two transports. I have the corroboration 
here in a letter from Lord Lansdowne. The two trans- 
ports I have given you are the “Aurania” and the 
*““ Cymric.” 

17286. We have been investigating cases, but we 
only wanted to know your evidence. This is the only 
one you can give us, is it?~I have given you three, 
two transports and one doctor. 


17287. And that gentleman you suggest you have 
seen often intoxicated ?—Yes. 


17288. In the streets?—No, up at the hospital. I 
will not give you the other name. You must take my 
word for the other. - 


17289. (Dr. Church.) Without mentioning any names. 
at all, you yourself saw these medical officers, who you 
say were put in charge of transports, intoxicated ?— 
I saw. two of them intoxicated. 

17290. There are only two in question. 
both of them ?—Yes. 


17291. You are quite sure ?—Yes. As a matter of 
fact, one stayed at our hotel, that is how I know se. 
much. The other one’s name I will not say. 


You saw 
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17292. Did you see them intoxicated when they were 
supposed to be on duty?—The one whose name I have 
given you on the paper was intoxicated while on duty. 
The other I never saw on duty. I only saw him in the 
evening, when he was back at our hotel. I am par- 
ticularly anxious that his name should not be put in, 
because he was a particularly nice man. 


17295. Whether he is a nice man or not does not 
matter. It is a very serious charge that you have 
made ?—I consider it the most serious of all the charges. 


17294. It was made to us as if, habitually, drunken 
doctors were put in charge of the transports?—It was 
‘the practice to put them in charge when they wanted 
to get rid of them. 


17295. (President.) We see now the grounds on 
which you have made that general statement ?—Yes, I 
-have told you. 


17296. Is there anything else you noticed at Wyn- 
berg ?—Yes, the manner in which complaints were re- 
ceived. I think one great difficulty about this Com- 
mission has been, first of all, the pressure which was 
‘put upon people, a sort of indirect pressure, not to 
give evidence. 

17297. I think we can judge of that quite as well, if 
you will excuse my saying so, as you. We do not 
want you to give us your opinions so much; we only 
want facts. We can gather opinions from the evidence 
we have obtained. We do not want opinions; we 
want facts?—The facts were, that if I made complaints 
‘to the Base Commandant, or +o the General, I con: 
‘sidered they ought to have been more looked into. 


17298. Very well; we will pass that by?—In addi- 
tion to that, officers and men knew that it would tell 
vagainst them if they made complaints. 


17299. We have had a vast amount of experience 
-about that, so that we know all about it. We can pass 
that by ?’—In fact they received complaints very much 
in the way you are receiving my evidence now—doing 
‘their best to make one feel uncomfortable. 


17300. You must not say that. I want to be as 
courteous as I possibly can to you, but I do want you 
‘to keep to facts, and not opinions. I only want you 
to bear in mind that this is the end of the Inquiry, and 
not the commencement. We have had such a mass of 
evidence that there are a great many things known to 
‘us that are not known to you?—But do you not think 
you receive my evidence 


17301. I am obliged to test it- by cross-examination ? 
—I think you ought to start with the idea—until you 
have proved a witness not to be truthful—that we are 
trying to speak the truth, and not to cross-examine 
‘us as if yow were counsel for the defence, which is 
what you are doing. 

17302. I am not doing that. You must remember it is 
‘the end of the Inquiry. We have had brought to our 
notice a variety of facts which are not known to you, 
-and I am obliged to put the opposite point of view to 
you ?—If I did not know who you were I should have 
thought you were the counsel retained by the Army 
doctors. 

17305. I assure you that is a most erroneous im- 
“pression ?—As you say you do not want to hear about 
the difficulty of getting complaints heard, about the 
officers or men, the other thing that I want to go on 
to is to say that I consider that where you get a large 
number of men in a hospital, a great many of whom 
‘are only kept in by wounds, men who are perfectly 
‘mentally fit and well, it is very desirable they should 
be kept amused, in order to prevent them breaking the 
tules, and getting insubordinate, or noisy. One of the 
‘things that struck me most was—although it is not 
an important sanitary thing, it is very important in 
other ways—that every project that one made for 
amusing the men was not exactly vetoed, but was 
always very severely crabbed. When I first went there 
‘I wanted to start libraries for the officers and men. 
I had about 7,000 novels, light literature, not maga- 
“zines—bound novels—and I wanted to make these into 
a library. I had very great difficulty in doing it. It 
was not exactly forbidden, but every difficulty was 
thrown in the way. The result was that although it 
did not prevent my doing what I intended to do, it 
‘hindered me to a certain extent. T started out with a 
‘great deal of money, absolutely determined to do what 
~ anetd—but it prevented a good many of the women 
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round Cape Town, who would have given books, 
flowers, etc., to the patients, doing what they could. 
They would not stand the rudeness, and the patients 
lost a great deal by that. The chaplain and 1 agreed 
we would start a convalescent recreation room, because 
the men who were convalescent used to get very noisy 
in the wards, and disturbed the patients who were 
seriously ill. 
school-house on Sunday, but you shall have it on 
week-days.” The General and Base Commandant quite 
approved of it, but the doctors vetoed it, and it was 
not until an enormous amount of pressure was brought 
to bear on them that we were allowed to do that. 


173504. (Sir David Richmond.) Who vetoed it ?—The 
P.M.O. of No. 1, Colonel Anthonisz, and I think it was 
backed up by Surgeon-General Wilson. At any rate, the 
P.M.O. vetoed it. All these things tended to keep the 
men idle, and it kept one from teaching them to work, 
and it had serious results, ‘because it kept the noisy, con- 
valescent men in the wards when they might have been 
outside doing things perfectly harmless, and leaving the 
wands quiet for the serious cases. 

173505. Did you see any ward. where the men were very 
noisy, and very serious cases were disturbed by the other 
patients ?—Yes, over and over again. Even among the 
officers, where, of course, there was more space; and 
amongst the men there was a very large number. There 
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The old chaplain said, “I use this little | 


was a want of regard for the patients’ comfort. They , 


showed it in another thing which shocked me—I do not 
know whether it would shock you. When I first went 
there there was no screen in the hospital practically, so 
that if a man was dying there was nothing to put round 
his bed. I said I would get some big fourfold screens to 
put round a man’s bed if a man was dying, or was having 
his wounds dressed. 

17506. Do you suggest that if a man was dying in the 
ward the other patients in that ward were not told to be 
quiet, and that the man was in extremis ?—They would be 
quiet for a bit, ‘but it is very difficult to keep convalescent 
men what I call really medically quiet. That is one 
reason why I was so keen in teaching them to work. I 
used to have classes to teach them to work, and give 
them books, and so on. I think it is a great pity all that 
was—not exactly vetoed but madeialmostimpossible. At 
one time the P.M.O. of No. 1 Hospital carried this to such 
an extent that he would not even allow us to distribute 
newspapers. I had to get a direct order from Lord 
Roberts, which came down in a few days. 

17507. (Dr. Church.) I did not quite hear what he did 
not allow you to do?—At one time he carried this to such 
an extent that he forbade the distribution of newspapers. 
But that was stopped in a few days by an appeal to Lord 
Roberts. 

173508. Will you tell me a little more about the objec- 
tion made to your recreation room ?—I have told you all 
I know. 

17309. You have told us nothing. I should like you, if 
yourwould, kindly to tell us what you proposed to do with 
your recreation room. For instance, did you propose to 
put it up, and who was supposed to take charge of it? 
How was the attendance to be managed, and all that? 
Did you undertake to do the whole of that?—The re- 
creation room was a small school-house, which had been 
a school-house when the hospital was a camp. 

17310. You mean that it existed ‘before ?—Yes. It was 
used on.Sunday asia chapel for all the different denomina- 
tions, and on week days it was used for nothing at all. 
The chaplain and I talked it over, and I proposed that we 
should put a library of novels into it, with writing-tables 
and plenty of writing materials, and a cupboard with work 
materials for the men to do wool work. Hither the 
Admiral’s daughter, Miss Harris, who worked with me 
while I was out there, or Miss Chamberlain, my step- 
daughter, or Lady Baird’s daughter, who was also work- 
ing with me for some months, or myself, was to be in 
charge of it, taking it in turns. ; 

17311. Who was really put in charge of it—to do the 
work ?—I was to be responsible. 

17312. Were you going to find the person who had to 
be there in charge continuously, and the people to clean 
it, and keep order in it, and did you get leave of the mili- 
tary for some orderly to be there ?—I got leave of the man 
commanding the station, Major Dawes, and he provided 
an orderly to clean it, and to look after it. Before we 
made the demand for it he said we could have it, and I 
told him that I or one of the ladies was going to be there 
to superintend the work. Finally we got it, and ran it on 
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i int i y got it after 
those lines; but my point is, that we only go 
great difficulty, and that the difficulties did not come from 
the General, or Base Commandant, but came from the 
Army doctors. , ncthe 

17513. Do you mean from Colonel Anthonisz, Colone: 
Grier, or who 1_Colonél Anthonisz. Coldnel Grier had no 
authority; he was Registrar, had 
nothing 

17314. I am perfectly aware of the grades of the medi- 
cal officers ?7—Yes ; you are examining for them, are you 
not ? 

gE ii: ; ih are a 

17315. You say it was Colonel Anthonisz who objecte 
—It may have been Colonel Supple, but that I do not 
know. 

17316. At that time did they understand it was to be 
entirely under military control, and not under their 
control ?—I do not know. 

17317. Because, you see, at that time these medical 
officers had an immense deal to do, and they did not 
want to have extra work?—Certainly they understood 
they were not going to be asked to do anything. I have 
already spoken about the want of discipline among the 
officers’ servants and orderlies, and in addition to what I 


and, therefore, 





told you about the stealing of wine in the officers’ quar-_ 


ters, it was reported to me by one or two invalids, whose 
names I am sorry for Lord Justice Romer I cannot give, 
but still you must take my word for it that they are not 
figments of my imagination—it was reported to me that 
owing to the peculiar conditions of the hospital, which 
admitted a great many volunteers and troopers. who had 
a great deal of money, the orderlies discovered that by 
taking the milk and brandy they could sellit. They kept 
the brandy until they got a bottleful and sold it, and 
were selling milk at the time. They could take it away 
from the serious cases, and sell it to the men who had a 
good deal of money. That is a thing which could not 
happen in an ordinary hospital. They could not do that 
with the men, because the men had no money. 


17318. (President.) I am almost frightened to ask you 
questions; because you seem to take them in so hostile a 
spirit, but may I say that that was only from information 
conveyed to you?—It was from information brought to 
me as a serious complaint, with the request that I would 
lay it before the Commission when I gave evidence. 


17319. May I again repeat to you that the amount of 
evidence we have had about this very hospital is large ?— 
I hope that will corroborate some other evidence you 
have already got. Another thing was the way in which 
they treated lunatics in hospital. Perhaps you know that 
we sometimes get a lunatic in a big military hospital ; 
in fact, we had several down there. I maintain that they 


ought to have been placed, not necessarily locked up or . 


isolated, but they certainly should have been placed in 
some place where they would not have been a nuisance 
to the ordinary patients, and a source of serious alarm to 
the really bedridden cases. I will give you two instances 
of that. I cannot give you the names, but you can easily 
identify thera, because one case had a fatal termination 
and the other had to be removed by the authorities. You 
can easily get the names, but I hope you will not publish 
the names for the sake of their relations. One was an 
officer in the Royal Artillery. He came down, and was 
for some time in Wynberg Hospital. He was really 
raving mad. He dressed himself up in wreaths of flowers, 
and played a banjo, and danced into the wards where 
there were the serious cases, who could not move out of 
their beds. He was not violent to the patients, but if 
an orderly went near him he was violent. This went on 
for quite a considerable time, and everybody spoke about 
it to the medical officers, but they did not seem to see 
how serious it was. At last I think he showed great 
violence to an orderly—I think he smashed a chair over 
an orderly, or some little thing of that sort—and he was 


~removed in a raving condition to a lunatic asylum. That 


is one case. 


17320. May I crystallise that; I only want to arrive 
at the groundwork. Your complaint is that the doctors 
did not sufficiently early see that the man was out of his 
mind?—No, that is not my complaint. Even an Army 
doctor could have seen that he was out of his mind. 


_ 17321. What is your complaint then ’—My complaint 
is that, having seen, as he could not help seeing, that the 
man was mad, he did not take proper steps to have him 
either placed in a small ward by himself, which, of course 
might have been! difficult if the aécémmodation was limited, 
or have him removed to a proper lunatic asylum. a 


17322. Do not you think the doctor was a bett 


shan you of that?—I am sure he was not. iii 
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17323. This is what it comes to: you think you are a 
better judge as to how a lunatic patient should be dealt 
with ?—Certainly, than those doctors were. Unless I 
thought I was a better judge of how these things ought. 
to be done I should not be giving evidence before you. It 
is because I thought things were badly done, that if I, 
or any business man, had had the organisation of them 
they would have been done differently, that I am here to 
give evidence. IfT thought the doctors would have done 
better than I could have done, and knew better than I 
knew, there would be nothing for me to say. The second 
case had a fatal termination. It was that of a young 
Army Service Corps officer, who came down suffering 
from quite a different form of insanity. He was only very 
melancholy, and he told me he was ready to kill himself, 
and was very miserable. He had once before tried to 
poison himself, a fact which, I was told by one of the staff 
officers, was known to the Army doctors. In my opinion 
they did not give him sufficient supervision at the hos- 
pital. They let him wander about by himself without 
anybody specially to look after him. I used to take 
him to my hut and set him to pack things for the hos- 
pitals up-country, just to give him something to think 
about and keep him occupied. Then, worst of all, they 
removed him to the military sanatorium at Claremont, 
and they gave no warning to the authorities of that mili- 
tary sanatorium, and the patient shot himself next morn- 
ing. If you do not want opinions or suggestions I think 
that is really all that I have to say. 

17524. I would rather have facts ?—Then I think that 
is really all I have to say. 

17625. Then you went twice to Woodstock, but I think 
you say you do not want to give evidence_particularly 
about Woodstock ’—It was filthily dirty, that is all I 
can say. 

17526. (Sir David Richmond.) Does that expression 
“filthily dirty” apply to Wynberg?—It was much worse 
than Wynberg. I could see that at even a cursory 
examination. kay 

17527. Do you refer especially to vermin?—No, the 
dirt of the buildings. The walls there were dirty, and 
everything was dirty, and it smelt much worse than 
Wynberg. 

17328. (President.) In your opinion Woodstock was. 
dirtier than Wynberg ?—In my opinion, but not when you 
went out there. I have heard about that. One of Lord 
Roberts’s staff wrote and said how they cleaned it up. 


17529. We are not quite perhaps such fools as you 
think us. Have you anything more to say about Wood- 
stock, except that it was dirty ?—I think it was a bad site. 

17530. I think we know more about the site than you 
do ?—I should not put a hospital on a main sewer myself, 
for that is where the main sewer of Cape Town runs. 

17531. Will you pass on now to Rondebosch. What 
have you to say about that ?—I was shown over Ronde- 
bosch. I only went there once, at the request of Major 
Keogh, who was the second in command there, but who: 
really ran the show. He did everything there. 

17332. Have you anything to say about it?—Yes, he 
asked me to go down, and I was shown all over the 
hospital, and made a very exhaustive examination of it, 
for some hours, and I thought that considering it was 
run on a bad system, the existing military system, it was’ 
a model of as good a hospital as one could find under a 
bad system, and that it reflected great credit on Major 
Keogh. 

17533. You have nothing at any rate to say against it? 
—Yes, I have something to say against it, because I do 
not think any hospital could be really good under the 
present medical military system, but I think it was very 
good for a hospital under the military system. 

17334. Now we will pass on to Mafeking ; did you see: 
anything there you wanted to call our attention to?—No. . 
176535. Have you told us the whole of your experience, 
from your own knowledge, with regard to the management 
of the sick and wounded in South Africa?—Yes, unless 


you want ‘to hear about my one visit to Mafeking 
Hospital. - 


17356. I thought I asked you about Mafeking Hospital ? 
—It was rather interesting. I was asked to go up tlere 
by the Chief Magistrate of Mafeking, because he said I 
should see avery cunious thing, namely, half the hospital 
being run on civilian lines and the other half being run 
as a military hospital. He said it would show me ever 
more clearly than I already knew the defects of the 
military system. I went up and was shown by the 
superintendent in charge, what you would call the matron, 
the whole thing. The Army people had divided the 
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hospital up and taken half over. They hada great many 
Army patients in and only one or two came under the 
civilian heading. They would not let any of their soldier 
patients go into the civilian side, although. the soldier 
patients were very much crowded, because they said, 
“Oh, no; we must keep to the Army Medical division.” 
One very interesting thing I noticed. I went in and 
saw the Army patients, and one was a man who looked 
as if he were dying of enteric. I sent for the Sergeant- 
Major, and asked him about it, and he said, “T think 
we may just pull him through with great care.” I went 
up to the man, and I found there was some condensed 
milk, very badly mixed indeed, at his bedside. I said 
to the Serjeant-Major, “Can he drink condensed 


milk?” and the man said “TI cannot drink it,” and the. 


Sergeant-Major said, “He will not touch it.” I said 
“You will not pull him through with condensed milk.” 
The Sergeant-Major said, “I do not know about that; 
we have not got any fresh.” I then walked across the 
ward, and across a passage into the wards where the 
convalescent civilian patients were, and they had large 
bowls of milk which they were having for their tea—per- 
fectly fresh milk. I asked the sister in charge how that 
came about, and she said it was because the Army 
doctors would not take the trouble to Iéok after the 
matter. I went down myself, and ordered the milk to 
be sent to this patient, and tipped the Sergeant-Major to 
see that he got it. Everything else was done on the 
same lines. They used a little room as an operating 
room, and they had it all muddled up with different 
things, with all their drugs and stores and everything 
mixed up together. Then we just went across the 
passage and saw the things arranged so beautifully by 
the civilians. It was very interesting to an impartial 
person who wanted to see the systems run side by side 
in the same building. 


17337. Is that the whole of your experience ?—I think 
that is the whole of my experience. 


17338. Is the experience that you have given us to- 
day in your evidence the grounds, so far as the matters 
came to your own knowledge, on which you base your 
charges contained in your ietter to me of the 7th 
August, 1900?*—Yes ; but, of course, there was a great, 
deal also ‘brought to me and reported to me, which you 
say is secondhand and hearsay, and you will not have. 


17359. (Dr. Church.) Before you went to South Africa 
what was your experience of hospitals ?—I have been 
over nearly all the civilian hospitals, and I have always 
taken a great interest at different times in them. In 
Birmingham we had the crack hospital almost of Eng- 
land, and.I used to go and visit the patients there, and 
to talk to the doctors and nurses, and take them what I 
could. Then, for about three years, I visited the 
Guards’ Hospital in Rochester Row. 


17540. Excepting visiting as a person interested in 
the patients, you have had no hospital experience ?—I 
have never been trained in a hospital. 


17341. (Sir David Richmond.) I should like to know 
a little more about what you say with regard to sorting 
the patients at the railway station at Wynberg. Did 
you expect that the doctors from the hospital would go 
to the railway station, diagnose the cases, and sort 
these cases on the railway station platform ?—No, 
I expected they would sort them from the notes which 
came down with the hospital train. There was always 
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a list of patients and what was wrong with them. I 


believe at No. 2, either Colonel Duke, the P.M.O., or Chamberlain. 
I 


the second in command, went down and did that. 
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believe I am correct in saying that at No. 2 Hospital 5 Noy. 1900. 


they always sent a medical officer down to the railway 
station to sort the patients, and at No. 1 they did not. 


17342. Did each man come down with his statement 
as to what he was suffering from ?—I think so, but I have 
never ‘been on an ambulance train, and I do not know. 


17343. You can take that from me that they did so 
come down. Did you expect that a doctor from Wyn- 
berg Hospital was to go down to examine the men ?— 
No, I expected he would go down and look at the list. 
He might say, “No. 1 man, dysentery, all right, put 
him in No. 1 Ambulance. No. 5 man, dysentery, put 
him into No. 1 ambulance.” Ido not think it was too 
much to expect, because I believe it was done at No. 3 
Hospital, which adjoined No. 1 Hospital. and was 
about the same distance from the railway station. 


17344. Then you make a statement that there were 
no hot-water bottles ?—No; I said they were very short 
of them. 


17345. From your own experience have you come 
across a man suffering from the want of them, and have 
you been told there were no hot-water bottles to be had ? 
—Over and over again. I spent £500 on hot-water 
bottles, air-beds, and air-cushions alone in quite a short 
space of time. 


17546. I daresay you gave them readily enough, but 
are you satisfied that they were not in the stores of the 
hospital ?—Yes, quite satisfied, and quite satisfied that 
they were absolutely necessary. 


17347. You say that in the cold weather there was a 
want of warm clothing, but you were never in the 
hospitals at night ?~I was there till half-past eight, and 
the cold comes on after sun-down. 


17648. Did you see the men suffering from want of 
warm clothing ?—Yes, from the want of warm jackets to 
put over them at night, and they suffered when they 
came out of the hospital. 


17349. Did they suffer from the want of blankets 7— 
Sometimes, but less. What they really suffered from 
was the want of something to put over their arms or 
over their faces. I very often gave them blankets which 
were necessary—but they suffered less from that. 


17350. With regard to the distribution of cigarettes 
and tobacco in any form, do you think you were quali- 
fied to judge better than a medical man whether certain 
patients should get tobacco in any form or not?—I am 
quite certain I was not qualified to judge, and I always. 
enquired from the orderly before I gave cigarettes which 
of the men were allowed to smoke. I also enquired 
from Colonel Grier when he dealt out tobacco last, in 
order that my distribution should not take the place 
of theirs, and should not clash with theirs. 


17351. You were often in the ward, without the medi- 
cal officers being present or the nursing sisters either ? 
—But never without the orderlies, and they know who 
is allowed to smoke, and who is not. I was very careful 
about that, as I think anyone would be who knew any- 
thing about nursing. 


(President.) On behalf of the Commission I desire to state that we shall not take any more evidence, and we 
will now consider and prepare our Report. 


*Vide Appendiz—Chamberlain. 
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Some witnesses, after giving evidence, wrote statements correcting or supplementing 
their evidence. Other persons could not be examined in the usual way, owing to distance 


or other circumstances, and made statements in writing. 


Certain of the above statements 


being in the opinion of the Commissioners pertinent to the Inquiry, and being in the 
nature of evidence, are here set forth, omitting only such portions as are irrelevant. 
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STATEMENT L 
By Colonel Rk. EXHAM, L.A M.C., Bloemfontein, modt- 
fying evidence given by him on the 1st September, 
1900. 


To the Secretary, Hospitals Commission. 
Bloemfontein, 4th October, 1900. 


Sir,—With reference to the evidence I gave here re- 


garding the statement that robbery on an enormous scale 
had taken place at Intombi Camp, that the milk on which 
the lives of the typhoid patients depended was stolen, 
and that the deaths which occurred among the typhoid 
patients in the Intombi Hospital in ithe latter part of 
the siege were directly due to the robbery of stores at 
the commencement of the siege, I have the honour to 
state that I am desirous of modifying my evidence. 

At the time of giving my evidence my attention was 
chiefly directed to the statement regarding robbery of 
milk and the resulting increase in the death-rate, and 
in explaining that this statement was not justified 1 
stated that the trial of men for theft was for theft of 
money in one instance, and of bread (before it was handed 
over to the hospital authorities) in another. ; 

It having now been brought to my recollection that 
later on in the siege a commissariat sergeant employed 
in the hospital was tried for theft of a small quantity of 
some stimulant, I wish to amend my evidence accord- 
ingly, but such amendment does not alter my contention 
that the statement regarding the deaths at the latter 
part of the siege being directly due to robbery of stores 
was not justified. 

IT have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


R. Exuam, Col. R.A.M.C. 





STATEMENT IL. 

By Colonel R. EXHAM, f.A.M.C., of Bloemfontein, 
having reference to a veport of Lieut.-Colonel Stone- 
man put in by him during his. evidence, and whoch 
will be found in Appendix wnder the heading of 
“ Stoneman 1.” 

From Colonel R. Exham, R.A.M.C., 
Late P.M.O., Ladysmith Force, 


To the Secretary, Hospitals Commision, 
Bloemfontein, 4th October, 1900. 


Sir,—Having ascertained that Lieut.-Col. Stoneman, 
Army Service, a staff officer officer at Laysmith during 
the siege, has handed in to the Commission a copy of a 
report he made regarding a visit to Intombi Hospital 
on 28th December, 1899, I have the honour to request 
that you will kindly place before the Commission the 
attached copies of— 

A.—-The remarks on that report of Sir G. White and 
Sir A. Hunter (Chief Staff Officer). 

B.—My reply regarding Lieut.-Colonel Stoneman’s 
report. 

Q.—The report referred to in Para, marked “1” 
of B. 


I beg to remark that Sir A. Hunter had been in In- 
tombi Hospital a few days prior to Lieut.-Col. Stone- 
man’s visit, and was therefore in a position to judge 
as to its condition. i 

I havé the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant. 


R. Exnam, Col. R.A.M.C. 


UN 


Copy of remarks of Sir G. White and Major-General 
A. Hunter on the report of Lieut.-Colonel Stoneman. 


I fear I cannot detail a combatant officer to exercise 
command, but officers of the Ordnance Dept. and Army 
Service Corps will take charge of the duties of their 
branches at Intombi, thus giving a considerable measure 
of relief to the officers of the R.A.M.C. 

(Sd.) _G. S: W. 


51.12.99. 


Assistant Adjutant-General. : 

The General Ofticer Commanding is satisfied that every- 
thing possible has been done, and will continue to be 
done for the attendance on the sick and wounded at 
Intombi Camp. T have assured him that the suggestions 
in this valuable report have met with attention. Please 
pass to P.M.O., who will kindly return this correspon- 
dence. 

(Sd.) A. Hunrrr, Major-General, 


31.12.99. Chief of Staff. 


B. 
From 
The Principal Medical Officer, _ 
Natal Field Force. 


To 
The Chief Staff Officer, 
Natal Field Force. 
Ladysmith, 5th January, 1900. 
Sir, 
With reference to the attached report of Lieut.- 


Colonel Stoneman, D.A.A.G. (B), regarding his visit to 


Intombi Hospital, I have the honour to express sur- 
prise at his stating that his visit was for the purpose 
of reporting on the administration and management of 
that hospital, as, under paragraph 630, Regulations for 
Army Medical Services, I am responsible to the General 
Officer Commanding for the hospitals of the force. I 
understood that Lieut.-Colonel Stoneman’s visit was for 
the purpose of seeing to the arrangements for supplies 
to the camp generally and the equipment of the hospital. 
With regard to the various paragraphs of his report, I 
beg to report as follows :— 

1. I am well aware that the staff of the R.A.M.C. 
is insufficient to meet all the requirements of the large 
number of sick now at Intombi and in Ladysmith, and 
also the general requirements of a force which is in 


daily touch with the enemy, with which, on any day, © 


it may be seriously engaged, but the hospital establish- 
ments for any force have never been provided to the 
extent of adequately meeting such a condition as a 
prolonged siege and such a large sick list of serious 
cases as that of this force. 

In a separate report T shall describe the conditions 
T had to provide for, and the staff at my disposal. Not 
alone has Major Bruce’s| hospital grown to a large size, 
but so also have each of the other hospitals at Intombi. 
Major Bruce’s is the largest of those in that camp, 
because it has the stationary hospital at Ladysmith, 
and most capable of expansion. It was given all the 
available nersonnel of the R.A.M.C., other than that 
required for the field hospitals and the units of the 
force; also all the civilian practitioners employed, and 


also all the nursing sisters except those in the volunteer ~ 


hospital. and had, to start with, the equipment of 
the station hospital, Ladysmith. Lieut.-Colonel Maple- 
ton also employed in that hosvital such volunteer aid 
as he could obtain from the inhabitants of the camp 
for civilians. The field hospitals at Intombi, though 
organised for only fixed numbers of sitk, are also 
treating a far larger number than they are intended 


a. 
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for. No. 12 Field Hospital, intended for 100 patients, 
had on the date of Lieut.-Colonel Stoneman’s visit 
293 patients, and the two sections of No. 26 British 
Field Hospital, intended for 50 patients, had 144. 

_Tents.—2, On the date of Lieut.-Colonel Stoneman’s 
visit there was tentage available at Intombi for over 100 
sick, after providing for those tents sent out that day. 

Bedsteads.—Regarding the supply of bedsteads for all 
patients, the following points had to be considered: (a) 
The tentage of the force is, to a certain extent, limited. 
If bedsteads were used in bell and other small tenis, 
as many patients cannot be accommodated in such tents 
as when the patients are placed on mattresses on the 
ground.* (b) Spreading the patients over a large num- 
ber of tents means that they cannot be so well attended 
to by a limited nursing staff. (c) Unless very good 
and thick mattresses are provided, it is very questiou- 
able whether a patient is more comfortable on a hard 
iron barrack bedstead than when on a moderately 
thick mattress on the ground. 

These points having been considered, it was deemed 
advisable to supply bedsteads only to those patients 
in the large tents, and the plan was adopted of placing 
all serious cases in large tents and convalescents in 
small tents. Up to a few days previous to Lieut.- 
Colonel Stoneman’s visit, when the-sick list increased 
rapidly, none but mild cases or convalescents were 
in small tents, and it was only for three or four days 
that any patients in the large tents had been without 
bedsteads; these large tents had only just become 
available,t and previous to Lieut.-Colonel Stoneman’s 
visit arrangements were being made to supply bed- 
steads for them. 

Matiresses.—On the date of visit there were spare mat- 
tresses in store in camp, independent of those sent out by 
Lieut.-Colonel Stoneman on the previous day. A day 
or two previously I had ascertained from Lieut.-Colonel 
Mapleton how many spare mattresses he had available, 
and had caused more to be sent out in the meantime 
than suficient, with those in store, to meet the in- 
erease of sick. 

With regard to the question of the supply of mat- 
tresses, I beg to state that great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in this respect. At first, when hay was 
available, mattress cases were stuffed with it by the 
establishments of the field hospitals in Ladysmith, and 
the mattresses thus made were sent out to Intombi 
Hospital. When no more hay could be spared, the 
senior ordnance officer was asked to buy all the 
mattresses he could, and to provide material for 
stuffing others. Coir was obtained sufficient for about 
90, and then it was thought no more material could 
be procured, consequently arrangements were made 
to provide mattresses by filling cases with blankets. 
However, Lieut.-Colonel Stoneman then ascertained 
that a quantity of wool and mohair was available, and 
with these materials mattresses were made, as previously, 
by the field hospital establishments. Lieut.-Colonel 
Stoneman states that enteric fever and dysentery cases 
were on the ground without mattresses; I have made 
careful enquiries on this point, and am assured that 
all such cases had mattresses, and the only men I 
saw who were not provided with these articles were 
a few men of those who came from Dundee, and who 
were in perfect health. 

On this point I may remark that in field hospitals 
mattresses are not provided for even seriously wounded 
men, who often have to remain in these hospitals for 
a considerable time. 


Sheets.—It is very doubtful whether sheets, except for 
use as draw sheets, are of advantage in camp during damp 
weather; consignments of sheets had, however, been 
sent out when asked for, and there was a large number 
in the hospital. 

Shirts.—I repeatedly made enquiries as to whether 
shirts were available in store here, and recommended that 
as many as possible should be purchased and sent to 
Intombi. Though only a limited supply could be 
obtained, by using the men’s shirts (which are always 
used in field service) and by daily. washing of a large 
number, fairly frequent changes of these articles were 
effected. I certainly did not see any patient in a 
shirt to which real exception could be taken. 





* Four patients can be placed in a bell-tent on mattresses 
on the ground, but that number of bedsteads cannot be put 
in such tents.—-R.E. 

+ Having been repaired by the Ordnance.—R. E. 

+ These men were wounded prisoners who were not 
allowed to return to the foree and were accommodated in 
hospital.—R.E. 


Other Anticles.—The anticles the want of which has 
been mostly felt are bed-pans, urinals, and feeders. All 
of such articles as were in the shops in town were pur- 
chased some time ago by the senior ordnance officer, and 
were sent out to Intombi; bed-pans are being made and 
sent out as fast as they are ready, wide-mouthed bottles 
are substituted for urinals, and tumblers for feeders. 


5. I have been informed by Lieut.-Colonel Mapleton 
that no evidence could be procured that there was 
pilfering of supplies after these had reached the hos- 
pital. I am informed that such did take place from 
the bakery in camp, and that articles sent out from 
here were found to be deficient in quantity when re- 
ceived into store in Intombi, and therefore before they 
had come into the charge of the hospital establish- 
ments. Regarding waste of medical comforts, the ex- 
penditure, particularly of some items, was no doubt 
large, but the cases of severe wounds and subsequently 
of serious illness were very numerous, and I am assured 
by the medical officers of the hospitals that only such 
comforts were given as were considered necessary for 
the treatment and comfort of the sick and wounded 
officers and men. The restriction of expenditure now 
is due rather to the siege of this place continuing 
longer than was expected than to a too lavish expendi- 
ture. This restriction was made after consultation 
with the General Officer Counmanding. 

5. I think from my experience and training I am more 
qualified than Lieut.-Colonel Stoneman to give an opinion 
regarding sanitation, and I do not hesitate to say that 
the greatest credit is due to all concerned for the manner 
in which the sanitation of the camp is carried out. As 
regards surface drainage to carry off rain water, I was 
informed, on a subsequent visit, that even during the 
very heavy rain of the 29th December the ground inside 
the tents was perfectly dry. The camp is now so large 
that a system of drainage which would /be of any adyan- 
tage would be of a very extensive nature, necessitating 
—Mr. Brereton (a civil engineer of Natal Government 
Railway, living in the camp for civilians), informed me— 
a considerable addition to the number of labour hands 
now available at Intombi. 

6. I also concur that the water supply arrangements 
are extremely well managed. 

7. The system of employment of native labour, as 
described by Lieut.-Colonel Stoneman, has, I am in- 
formed, been in existence for some time, except that 
the men were not paid ; payment should cause more con- 
tentment, and therefore, tend to increased efficiency of 
this body. Lieut.-Colonel Mapleton had already made 
representations with this view, and a scheme had been 
approved by the Assistant Adjutant-General. (B). 

8. (a) I do not understand what Lieut.-Colonel Stone- 
man means. 

(b) I do not understand this remark either. 

(c) Undoubtedly the staff of the R.A.M.C. is not 
sufficient, but the distribution of such as are available 
with this force has always been made after due considera- 
tion of the requirements of the force and of Intombi 
Hospital. 3 

(d) The relief from supply duties will rectify this. 

(e) As explained before, the other various units have 
increased in dimensions as well as the stationary hospital. 
Lieut.-Colonel Stoneman is under a mistaken impression 
that all supplies, stores, accounts, etc., have been super- 
added to this hospital. As there was not any ordnance 
store on the spot, and as tentage and various equipment 
only became available just in advance of requirements 
for accommodation of sick going out from here, it was 
considered necessary to consign such articles to some one 
accounting unit for use as required and as thought most 
suitable by the P.M.O. of the camp, and, as this officer 
is not an accounting officer, and had not a staff te become 
one, whereas the stationary hospital had already equip- 
ment drawn from stores here, it was considered most 
convenient that all equipment should be consigned to it. 
As regards supplies of food, etc., each unit drew from the 
Army Service Corps stores under Lieut.-Colonel Mapleton 
direct, except the fresh milk, which was received in bulk 
by the stationary hospital, from which small supply a 
portion was allotted to the other units by Lieut.-Colonel 
Mapleton, according to the proportion of cases requiring 
it, and drawn by them from the stationary hospital. This 
certainly could not add much to the labours of Major 
Bruce and his staff. 

9. Previous to Lieut.-Colonel Stoneman’s visit I had 
ascertained from Lieut.-Colonel Mapleton that the women 
in the civil camp would make shirts, and had arranged 
with the senior ordnance officer to send out the material. 
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10. (a) Lam extremely glad that this suggestion has been 
adopted. It will save me having to arrange daily with 
the senior ordnance officer for the requirements of the 
camp hospital. 

(b) I am very pleased also that an officer of the Army 
Service Corps has now been sent out to Intombi to relieve 
Lieut.-Colonel Mapleton of supply duties. I always con- 
sidered this advisable, but was informed that, owing to 
the onerous supply duties here, an officer could not be 
spared for the duty. The system referred to by Lieut.- 
Colonel Stoneman as having existed for some time was 
really very little relief to Lieut.-Colonel Mapleton, who 
was still responsible for all supply issues. 

(d) This was done for one day, but sick were again sent 
out on the following day, as the hospitals were quite 
ready to receive them. ‘To discontinue sending out sick 
for any time would mean that the hospitals in here would 
be overcrowded, more sick would be exposed to shell 
fire, to avoid which Intombi camp was formed, and 
further delay in sending out cases of enteric fever would 
tend to make their chance of recovery less, as the risk 
of a journey for such cases is much greater the longer 
removal is delayed. 

(e) I am well aware that Major Bruce and all the 
officers at Intombi are hard-worked, but such ig only to 
be expected with such a large sick list as now exists in 
this foree. I have always given most careful considera- 
tion to the requirements of Intombi and of the force 
here, and have given to Intombi all the assistance that 
has been possible after providing for the care of the sick 
here and for the necessary aid in the field should the 
force be actively engaged. 

I cannot agree with Lieut.-Colonel Stoneman that the 
duties of the officers have not been distributed so as to 
obtain the most benefit for the sick, that they are un- 
acquainted with their duties, or that any other system 
than that adopted would have proved more satisfactory. 

I have the honour to be, Sir; 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) RR. Exuam, Lieut.-Colonel, 
R.A.M.C., P.M.O., N.F.F. 


From C. 

. The Principal Medical Officer, Natal Field Force, 
oO 

The Chief Staff Officer, Natal Field Force. 


Ladysmith, 12th January, 1900. 

Sir,—In consequence of the large number of sick 
and wounded now with this force, and the difficulty 
experienced in providing for their treatment and the 
necessary personnel to attend on them, I consider it 
advisable to describe the conditions I have had to 
contend with and the staff at my disposal, When 
leaving Hugland I was informed that there were two 
bearer companies and two field hospitals in the Cape 
command, but that their locality at the time was not 
known. Also that at Maritzberg and Ladysmith there 
were station hospitals for 200 beds (7.e., 100 each). I 
was also informed that 3} field hospitals for troops, 
and 5 native field hospital for followers, would come 
from India, one field hospital from England, and also 
a stationary hospital (100 beds), to be located at either 
Durban or Pine Town, as a hospital for the reception 
of sick on debarkation or previous to embarkation. 
Further, that a general hospital of 520 beds would be 
established at Simon’s Town (subsequently Wynberg was 
selected), and that two smali sick transports would be 
provided to convey the sick and wounded from Durban 
to the general hospital. It was alsc suggested that the 
hospital at Maritzberg be increased to 520 beds, which 
was done. 

On arrival at Cape Town I ascertained that the ne- 
cessities in Cape Colony were such that the strength of 
the R.A.M.C. in Natal was far below what was 
required to prcvide for the station hospitals and the 
two field hospitals and bearer companies it was ex- 
pected cculd be made available for this force. On 
arrival at Maritzberg on &th Gct , 1800, I found that, 
after providing an officer for each cavalry and infantry 
regiment and brigade division R.A. then in the com- 
mand, there were only available for the station hos- 
pital and bearer company the following officers, &c., of 
the R.A.M.C.: officers, 8; warrant officers, 2; non- 
commissioned officers and men, 97 ; and their distribution 
was as follows :— 


Officery “W.O.’s. N.C.O,’s 

and men. 
Station Hospital, Maritzberg - 3 1 28 
Station Hospital, Ladysmith - 2 0 18 
No. 1 Natal Field Hospital - 1 0 23 
No. 1 Bearer Company - - - 1 £ 25 
At BHshowe - - - - - - - 1 0 3 
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There were also 6 non-commissioned officers and men 
cn route from Cape Colony to Natal. 

Out of this total personnel of non-commissioned officers 
and men my clerical establishment and a hospital train 
had to be provided for. ; 

As regards an officer for the hospital train, this was 
met by obtaining from the Natal Government the ser- 
vices of an officer of the Indian medical service then 
on plague duty. 

As it was evident that with this personnel it was 
not possible to maintain an efficient field hospital and 
bearer company, it was decided not to keep the former 
mobilised after the arrival of the field hospitals from 
India, and with its personnel the bearer company and 
the station hospital, Ladysmith, were somewhat 
strengthened. It was intended to work the bearer 
company with No. 12 Field Hospital when the latter 
arrived from England. The field establishments, there- 
fore, at my disposal eventually were 35 field hospitals from 
India, one field hospital from England, and the bearer 
company above referred to, complete as regards officers, 
but not so with non-commissioned officers and men. 

In consequence of the base being at Maritzberg 


instead of ab Durban, and as arrangements were made — 


for any sick from the transports who were unfit to 
proceed to the former place to be admitted to the civil 
hospitals at Durban, and also as it was considered best 
to send the sick straight from Maritzberg for embarka- 
tion, the stationary hospital was brought to the latter 
place, its personnel being utilised to strengthen that 
of the station hospital there, from which 10 men were 
brought to Ladysmith. i 

In addition to the above establishment there were 
three nursing sisters of the Army Nursing Service at 
Maritzberg, and five subsequently arrived. 

Further arrivals of officers of the R.A.M.C. were 
only sufficient to nrovide for the increased number of 
regiments of cavalry and infantry, and to add one 
to the station hospital at Ladysmith, and two to that 
at Maritzberg. The field hospitals from India arrived 
complete as regards personnel, but not so as to ambu- 
lance’ transport. Each whole hospital should have 
20 tongas, but before communications were cut the 
full number had not arrived. Only 6 had arrived 
at Glencoe for the 14 field hospitals with the force 
there, and 22 for the two hospitals at Ladysmith. The 
field hospital from England also arrived almost com- 
plete, only 3 non-commissioned officers and men being 
deficient (they were doing duty on transports coming out). 

A field medical store complete with personnel from 
India, and the stores of an advanced medical store 
depot from England also arrived at Ladysmith. The 
former had arrived before communication with Glencoe 
was closed, and a portion of the stores were got through 
in time to be of use after the action there. 

In addition to the above mentioned field hospitals, 
&e., the Natal Volunteers had a medical establishment 
sufficient to provide for that portion of the force. 
The number of field hospitals with the force when it 
had assembled was sufficient for the ordinary field re- 
quirements of a force of this strength, provided com- 
munication with the base remained open, but the sta- 
tionary hospital at Ladysmith and the hospital at 
Maritzberg were deficient in personnel. These defi- 
ciencies were, however, partly met bv the employment 
of civil medical practitioners and civil nursing sisters 
at Maritzberg on my arrival there, and subsequently at 
Ladysmith when it was seen they would be necessary. 
Though the number of wounded in the actions at 


Glencoe and near Ladysmith previous to the force” 


. 


being cut off was large, no difficulty was experienced 
in providing for all requirements, even though cir- 
cumstances had already occurred which had placed 
difficulties in the way. 

When the force assembled at Ladysmith it was at 
first located in and around the hut camp, and by taking 
over some of the barrack huts as an addition ‘to the 
hospital, accommodation was made for a large number 
of wounded. A few days subsequently, however (18th 
Oct.) it became necessary to vacate the hut camp, so 
the hospital had to be established in the town. The 
Town Hall, two churches, and a large room in the 
convent, supplemented by marquees, were utilised for 
the stationary hospital, and the field hospitals were 
encamped on the adioining ground. Subsequently an- 
other church, with tents pitched near it. was utilised 
as a hospital for the Boer wounded (1115) brought in 
after the battle of Eland’s Laagte. By these means, and 
by rapidly transferring the wounded as far as possible 
to Maritzberg in the hospital train, provision was 
easily made for the large numbers of wounded ad- 
mitted to hospital after the actions of 91st, 24th, and 
50th Oct., 191, 91 and 234 respectively, in addition to 
the Boer wounded above referred to. 
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Well-fitted operating rooms, in which numerous 
operations were performed, had been established; the 
‘churches, &c., were well fitted with all necessary 
equipment, and the general arrangements for the care 
~of the wounded were then most satisfactory, though 

when the Dundee column arrived on 26th Oct., having 
left its field hospitals behind with the wounded, the 
_proportion of field hospitals to the increased force at 
Ladysmith has much reduced. When it was anticipated 
that communications would be cut, large supplies of 
-Surgical dressings were got up from Maritzberg and 
Durban, the stock of drugs, &c., in the local chemists 
was examined and found to be large, and, as far as 
“practicable, the hospital personnel was increased by 
~employing civil medical practitioners and lady nurses. 
‘The Army Service Corps also got in as large a supply 
of medical comforts as was practicable. Ample pro- 
vision was therefore made for an investment for such 
-a period as was then anticipated. On 3rd Noyv., how- 
ever, the enemy having mounted long range guns which 
-could shell the town, it was seen that if the Boers 
‘persisted in shelling it as they did that day, it would 
-not be possible to maintain the hospitals where they 
were without loss of life among the patients. As the 
‘civil population were also exposed to this shell fire, 
and were anxious that some steps should be taken to 
senable them to escape from having to submit to it, 
representations were made to the Commandant-General 
of the Boer army thac ne was shelling the wounded 
and civilians. As a result of this correspondence it 
was agreed that a portion of ground near Intombi 
Spruit, about 45 miles from Ladysmith, should be set 
apart for a hospital and for a camp for civilians, that 
~all the sick and wounded then in Ladysmith should be 
sent to that hospital, and that a train should run 
-daily for the purpose of conveying sick and wounded 
and supplies to the camp. This decision was arrived at 
late on the evening of the 4th, and it was stipulated 
‘that the move should be completed by midnight of the 
‘Oth. Arrangements had therefore to be made to, in 
~one day, establish a large hospital, send out and pitch 
‘its tents—sufficient of which could only be made avail- 
~able by sending those then occupied by the wounded— 
equip 1b with supplies of all sorts, and transfer to it 
~all the wounded then in Ladysmith. This number 
was unexpectedly largely increased on the evening of 
the 4th by the Boers having sent in 94 of the wounded 
officers and men who had been left at Dundee. With 
“these wounded the personnel of the 14 field hospitals 
which had been with the Glencoe column arrived, ex- 
cept a small number left behind for the care of some 
“severely wounded officers and men unfit to move from 
Dundee. ‘These hospitals, however, arrived with only 
one or two medicine panniers each, a few tents, one 
-ambulance and 6 tongas; they had brought the whole 
-of their equipment to the place of de-railing, but this 
was then taken from them by the Boers. 

For the treatment and accommodation of the sick and 
~wounded* in the camp hospital at Intombi, the following 
arrangements were made. The whole of tthe personnel 
-of the stationary hospital, including the civil practitioners 
and all the nursing sisters present, and the equipment of 
this hospital were sent out ; also the field hospital which 
has arrived from England, the personnel of the half field 
hospital from Glencoe, and a portion of the hospital and 

equipment of the volunteer force. Lieut.-Col. Mapleton, 
‘R.A.M.C., who with Major Westcott, R.A.M.C., had 
arrived a few days previously to be P.M.O. and Secretary 
respectively of the infantry division of this force, which 
infantry division has not re-formed after the death of 
“Major-General Symons, was also sent out to superintend 
‘the whole camp hospital, with Major Westcott to assist 
“him. The establishment, accommodation and. equipment 
thus provided was enough to start with, but as more and 
“more sick and wounded went out, extra tentage, equip- 
ment and personnel were required. The former was pro- 
vided by repairing marquees and other tents then in store. 
‘but which were more or less unfit for use when the camp 
~was formed, and eventually by taking from the troops 
‘tents which became available as these troops were placed 
under shelters in the defence trenches. Equipment was 
provided from that in barrack stores, by utilising that in 
the hut camp, by making mattresses, etc., out of materials 
purchased in the town, and by purchase of such various 
.articles as could be obtained in the shops, but even by 
‘these means great difficulties had to be contended with 
‘to keep pace with the increasing requirements as the sick 
list rapidly increased. } 

The personnel as regards medical officers was sufficient 
for a considerable time, but that of the other members 





* 95} were sent out on 5th November—R. E. 
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of a camp hospital was not so. It was at first supple- 
mented by volunteer sick attendants obtained from the 
Kuropean residents in the camp for civilians, and by a 
gang of native labourers, also from that camp, for the 
various work connected with the sanitation, water supply, 
etc., for the hospital. For some time it was possible with 
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this personnel to carry on the hospital, but when the ’ 


number of serious cases of enteric fever, dysentery, ete., 
became very great the volunteer aid obtained from the 
civil camp was not suflicient to meet the requirements ; 
consequently resort was made to payment of these per- 
sons. This produced some extra asgistance from that 
camp, but the number available was limited and not suffi- 
cient. Extra s:ck attendants were provided by denuding 
the bearer company of nearly all its personnel, and 
civilians were as far as possible obtained in Ladysmith 
and sent out on the same terms as those obtained from 
the civil camp. Even by these means a sufficient number 
for the increasing requiremeniis could not be made avail- 
able, and consequently soldiers who had been in hospital 
but had recovered, had to be kept in camp to attend on 
their comrades. Medical officers have been sent out as 
far as practicable by taking those with the bearer com- 
pany (except one), and also from the field hospitals, but, 
owing to the death of two and the sickness of several 
others, this means of adding to the number at Intombi 
was limited. The services of two doctors who were serving 
in the ranks in the Imperial Light Horse were also 
obtained. 

In addition to the difficulties to be overcome in con- 
nection with the Intombi Hospital, others had to be con- 
tended with in Ladysmith. When the sick and wounded 
in hospital on 5th November were transferred to Intombi 
it became necessary to vacate the ground used by the 
field hospitals for their camps, as this place was much ex- 
pesed to shell fire. At first the Town Hall and churches 
were used by two of the field hospitals, and a third was 
established in tents in a locality convenient to a brigade 
of the force, and in as sheltered a position as possible. As 
however more long range guns were mounted by the 
enemy the buildings in the town, especially the Town 
Hall, became more and more subjected to shell fire. The 
latter was struck twice (on 22nd and 30th November), by 
shells, and consequently it was decided to vacate these 
buildings on 1st December, and establish the field hos- 
pitals in tents in a locality sheltered from the enemy’s 
fire. Such ground was very limited, and became more 
so when wet weather set in. The sick-rate at the same 
time increased, and it became necessary to treat more and 
more cases in the field hospitals, as it would have been 
impossible to provide for all at Intombi. The churches, 
supplemented by tents pitched out of view of the enemy 
(who shelled any tents pitched where they could be 
seen) had therefore to be again utilised, in addition to 
the sheltered localities above referred to. Having to 
scatter the sick thus over buildings and tents in various 
localities necessarily added to the labours of the field hos- 
pital establishments, as it is much easier to provide for 
the attendance of a number of sick when collected together 
than when scattered. The difficulties in providing for 
the treatment of, attendance on, and accommodation and 
equipment for, such a large number of serious cases as are 
now in hospital with this force, 2,205 on this date (1,681 
being in Intombi Hospital, and 524 in the field hospitals 
in Ladysmith) are evident, particularly when it is taken 
into consideration that the hospital establishments present 
with the force were only such as calculated for a number 
of sick and wounded about a quarter of that which now 
exists, and that, in addition to providing for the sick and 
wounded, arrangements had to be made for the field hos- 
pitals to be kept ready to accompany a column of the 
force into the field should such a necessity arise. Although 
all ihe foregoing conditions have had to be contended 
with, the sick really have not suffered thereby, the death- 
rate up to a few days ago, when the effect of a limited 
supply of suitable nourishment for the class of cases in 
hospttals probably began to be experienced, has been 
low; the wounded have done well; there has been an 
ample, and still is a good, stock of surgical dressings for 
such cases ; and the stock of drugs, though now becoming 
scanty, has been sufficient for requirements. 

In conclusion, I beg to remark that arrival in the 
country only just before war was declared, the short time 
which elapsed before the force was actively engaged, the 
rapidity with which actions followed each other (on 21st, 
24th and 30th October), the early closing of communi- 
cation, the sudden move of the hospital to Intombi (the 
necessity for which could not have been anticipated), the 
unexpectedly prolonged period of investment extending 
into the unhealthy season at this place, form a sequence 
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of events of such’a nature as to cause the provision of a 
hospital complete with equipment, and with a sufficient 
staf’ of trained:attendants, cooks, etc., for the number 
of sick now under treatment a practical impossibility, even 
had the necessity for such a large hospital been contem- 
lated. 
; LT have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Sd) R. Exuam, Lt.-Col., R.A.M.C., 
P.M.O., N.F.F. 





STATEMENT IIL 
By Dr. J. T. LEON, of No. 1 General Hospitul, Bloem- 
fontein, supplementing evidence given by ham on the 
lst September, 1900. 
No. 8 General Hospital. 
September drd, 1900. 


Dear S1x,—With reference to my evidence before 
the Hospitals Commission on Saturday last, I beg to 
inform them that I find that at one time, for about ten 
days, I had no more than 7 orderlies for 12 marquees, 
containing 92 patients, all of whom were seriously ill 
with enteric fever...In addition to this, owing to the 
cook-house being very under-manned, two or more of 
the men were always away drawing food for the patients, 
and any approach to proper nursing, cleanliness in the 
ward, and proper arrangements for disinfection, was 
impossible. In addition to this the supply of utensils 
was inadequate. This state of affairs lasted, I should 
say, up to about the end of May, when matters had cer- 
tainly somewhat improved. . 

I would also venture to look at the question of order-_ 
lies from another point of view. When the hospital 
started I presume I had my proportion of trained 
orderlies, but out of the whole lot I never had more 
than two at any time who had more than a rudimentary 
knowledge of sick-nursing, and I have on many occa- 
sions taught them how to give enemas, put on fomenta- 
tions, ete. The two who had the nearest approach to 
training were boys of about 22, and I found some of 
my regimental orderlies far more reliable and anxious 
to do their best for the sick than the R.A.M.C. The 


St. John’s men worked well, but in respect to training — 


were exactly on a par with regimental orderlies, viz., 
none at all. 

Even at the present time for my 8 marquees my 
staff is as follows :— 


1 ward-master (regimental sergeant). 

3 R.A.M.C. orderlies ; two are boys of about 20, of 
a few months’ service. 

2 St. John’s Ambulance men. 

2 regimental orderlies; one man has been with me 
for about 3 months, and works splendidly. 

One ward has no orderly of its own at all. 

This deficiency of trained male nurses has, in my 
opinion, been one of the most serious defects of this 
hospital. The young boys quickly broke down under 
the strain, and no one stood more than a few weeks 
with only three, or at most four, nichts per week in 
bed without reporting sick, for which, I think, they can 
hardly be blamed. The older regimental men stood the 
strain far better. 

Apologising for the length of this communication, 
for which my excuse is the importance of the points it 
raises, 

I am, yours faithfully. 
Joun T. Luon, M.D., B.Ss. (Lond.), D.P.H. 
(Camb.). 
Major Tennant, 
Secretary to the Hospitals Commission, 
Bloemfontein. 





STATEMENT IY. 


By Major Sir JAMES CLARK, Bart., R.AM. 
(Retired), commanding the Edinburgh and East of 
Scotland Hospital in South Africa, supplementing 
evidence given by him on the 8rd September, 190v. 


1.—Deficiency of Men and Officers in the R.A.M.C. 


The number of officers and men in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps is insufficient even in time of peace 
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to carry on the work efficiently without aid from the- 
civil branch of the profession, and to allow of necessary 
leave being obtainel. 


Study Leave. 

Special leave to study, which was recommended by 
a Royal Commission some ten years ago, has never been 
granted owing to the paucity of officers. The import-- 
ance of this leave is obvious, as it is to enable officers. 
returning from foreign service to acquaint themselves 
with any advance made in medicine and surgery, and. 
thus keep themselves abreast of the time. 


Home Service. 


The proportion of home to foreign service is so small. 
that out of 20 years’ full pay service probably 16 years 
are spent abroad. 

2.—Transport. 

The R.A.M.C. should ‘be provided with its own 
transport, complete in wagons, horses, and drivers, which 
should be as much an integral part of the corps as the 
guns, horses, and drivers are of a battery of artillery. 
Personally, I would go even farther, and suggest that 
for truly efficient working the R. A.M.C. should be com- 
posed of hospitals, just as the Royal Artillery Corps: 
is of batteries, each hospital complete in itself with. 
its own officers, men, transport, and equipment; drivers 
and ibearers, being men employed for purely mechanical 
work, in distinction to orderlies for the attendance on 
the sick, could be obtained from a lower class at a lower 
rate of pay. This scheme would doubtless entail con-— 
siderable extra expense and some waste in time of 
peace, but in war would be the surest means of main. 
taining efficiency. 

At present, on war being declared, a field hospital 
or bearer company is mobilised at a certain place, gener-- 
ally Aldershot. The men are strangers to one another 
and to their officers. Many of both officers and men 
have never seen the full equipment of either unit since- 
their training at Aldershot, and have certainly had no- 
regular practice in the work peculiar to these units, 
marching, camping, and hurried transit from place to- 
place, all of which are necessary to the efficient work-. 
ing of the unit. . 


3.—The Staff of the Medical Department in War.— 
P.M.O. Forces.—P.M.O. Lines of Communication.— 
P.M.O. Sanitary Department. 


Should consist of the P.M.O. of the forse the- 
supreme head and chief of the medical arrangements of 
the campaign. : 


A P.M.O. of the lines of communication, whose duty 
it is to regulate the transport of the sick and wounded 
along the lines of communication by means of properly 
constructed and equipped hospital trains, which should’ 
be under his orders only, and not at the beck and call 
of every P.M.O. on the line. He should also be re- 
sponsible for the regular inspection of hospitals along” 
the line. = 

During the four months the Edinburgh Hospital has’ 
been at Norval’s Pont there have been three different’ 
inspecting officers for that portion of the line, which 
must have rendered any observation as to progress or- 
retrogression of any particular hospital impossible. 
These inspecting officers had special charges of their: 
own, from which thev had to be absent during their- 
tour of inspection. Hospital trains in proceeding up: 
the line to take up patients from the various hospitals 
often receive contradictory orders, owing to there not — 
being a single directing head—a P.M.O. of a sanitary 
department, 


Sanitary Department of the R.A.M.C. © 


The sanitary officer was condemned by Lord Wolseley” 
as a useless encumbrance in time of war. If there had’ 
been a sanitary department with the present army, 
with a thoroughly competent sanitary officer at its 
head, a large amount of the sickness which has done: 
far more to waste our forces than the bullets of the 
enemy might have been avoided. Such a department 
should be responsible for the sanitary condition of all” 
standing camps, camping grounds, and hospitals, and” 
conduct the scientific investigation of food and water 
and medical and surgical research. 

These three departments must each consist of an 
efficient and sufficient staff. At present the whole of 
this work is under the direction of one man—the P.M.O. 
of the forces—whose staff consists of one surgeon-major. 
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“The P.M.O. of the two departments should, of course, 
-be under the orders of the P.M.O. of the forces, but 
-should be allowed to carry on their respective duties 
with a free hand. 


3 4.—Selection of Officers for Active Service. 


It is in the time of war that our resources are taxed 
to the uttermost, and when the very best material 
.at our disposal should be employed. Active service 
carries with it many chances of promotion and reward, 
-and is desired by most officers. They should therefore 
be specially selected for such service. If necessary, let 
them be brought from foreign stations where they may be 
serving if known to be better and more efficient than 
-officers nearer at hand. Many breakdowns in the pre- 
“-sent war have been the result of officers being placed 
in positions of responsibility who were unequal to the 
‘task imposed upon them, and in some instances who 
had previously been found untrustworthy. 


5.—Retirement of Officers passed over for Promotion. 

Every officer who is passed over when his time for 
“promotion arrives—unless it be for temporary illness— 
should be compulsorily retired within twelve months of 


‘being so passed over. 
At present an officer passed over for promotion may 


go on serving until compelled by the age clause to retire’ 


with the result that he is often filling a position for which, 
‘by the fact of his being passed over, he has been judged 
incompetent. This would be particularly likely to occur 
on such occasions as the present, when a serious extra 
strain is put on the department. 


6.—Employment of Civilians. 

I consider it would have been more advantageous 
‘for the genera’ work of the medical department with the 
Army if the civil clement of the profession had been 
‘kept distinct from the military element. Civil surgeons 
_ and civil orderlies might have been formed together into 
‘hospitals to be run by themselves on civil lines with a 
‘military executive officer attached to place them in touch 
with the military authorities, as has been done in the 
-ease of the civil hospitals sent out by public subscription. 

The mixing of the civil and military element has in 
some cases given rise to friction, and to laxity and irregu- 
larities on the part of the military orderlies working 
‘under them. : 

These are the main points which present themselves 
to me at the present moment as likely to have had some 
bearing on the working of the medical arrangements dur- 
ing the present campaign. There is. one other point 
which, though it does not affect the working of the 
R.A.M.C. directly, may, I think, be one of the most im- 
portant causes of the difficulty in obtaining officers for the 
Corps. Thisis the conditions of service in India, particu- 
larly with regard to the pay of the junior R.A.M.C.’s. 
A lieutenant or captain under ten years’ service of the 
R.A.M.C. serving in India draws about £50 a year less 
pay there than he would at ‘home, and about 75 per cent. 
‘of young officers on joining are sent to India for service. 


JamEs R. ANDREW CLARK, Bart., 
HR: O55 D?P. He ete., 
Major R.A.M.C (retired), 
‘Commanding Edinburgh and East of Scotland Hosp‘tal, 
South Africa. 


Norval’s Pont, Sept. 15th, 1900. 





STATEMENT V. 


By Dr. W. JOHNSON, of Bloemfontein, supplementing 
evidence given by him on the 3rd September, 1900. 


Elizabeth Street, 
Bloemfontein, 
September 3rd, 1900. 
‘To the Royal Hospitals Inquiry Commission. 

Your Lorpsuip 4nd GENTLEMEN,—To my evidence 
this morning I would add, if it is not irregular, what 
I had intended saying regarding the issue of extras 
‘and medical comforts to the sick. In that matter, I 
never had any difficulty in procuring brandy, whisky, 
champagne, tinned soups, and tinned chicken, and so 
“on, Whenever my military patients were in need of 
them, and in all such and other matters relating to 
those patients I have always received every kindness 


and assistance from Colonel Ryerson, General Hutton, <, 


the present P.M.O. Colonel Exham, and his predecessor, 
Colonel Stevenson.I mention this because I have often 
read and heard of complaints on that score. 
I am, my Lord and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. Jounson, L.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


P.S.—Regarding the patient who died at the Dame's 
Institute, and who wished to come under my care, 
I have been unable to find his letter, and can only 
remember that he was a lieutenant in the 16th Lancers. 


—wW. J. 





STATEMENT VI. 
By Mrs, H. FRANKLIN, of Bloemfontein, supplement- 
ing evidence given by her on the 4th September, 1900. 


Wesleyan Parsonage, | 
Bloemfontein, O.R.C. 


Sept. 22nd, 1900. 

Dear Sir,—I shail be grateful if you will kindly add 
the following to my statements which I made before 
the Royal Hospital Commission in Bloemfontein. I 
think I said I saw the men lying in their khaki on the 
ground on mackintoshes in the field hospital bell-tents, 
that there were serious cases, and many had been for 
a long time in the hospitals. I gave an instance of 
a young man (a volunteer) whom we took out of one of 


- the field hospitals, and who had been lying there for 


three weeks suffering with enteric: his case was typical 
of hundreds. What I wish added is that the men, such 
as he, were in most cases covered with vermin and 
very much worried by flies. We had a great plague of 
the latter, such as I have never seen before. I did not 
mention the two last things in my evidence. My 
reason for not doing so was that I thought it would 
only make it harder for the relations to bear if facts 
like these were widely known. But as these were 
things which I saw myself, I have since thoughit it only 
right to state them, as it may help to remedy a similar 
state of things in future. My statements only apply 
to the field hospitals, and not to the stationary hos- 
pitals—the latter being, so far as I know, all that 
could be desired under the circumstances. 


I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


(Mrs.) H. FRayxxiy, 





STATEMENT VII. 

The following document was forwarded by Surgeon- 
General Wilson for the information of the Commission 
with reference to the evidence given by certain civil surgeons 
of No. 8 General Hospital, Bloemfontein, on the 2nd 
September, 1900. 


No. 8 General Hospital. 
P.M.O. Office, 1900. 


4; 
To the P.M.O., Bloemfontein. 


With reference to the evidence of certain civil] 
surgeons of No. 8 General Hospital, reported in the 
press to have been given before the Royal Hospital 
Commission on 2nd instant, be good enough to elicit 
from Lieut.-Colonel Beamish :— 


(1.) How the special cook engaged for No. 8 Hos- 
pital was employed 
(a) With regard to cooking for patients. 
(b) With regard to cooking for the officers’ 
mess, R.A.M.C. 


(2.) How frequently he visited the marquees of tue 
enteric division, as a routine duty. 
W. D. Wizson, 
Surgeon-General, P.M.O., Army. 
Bloemfontein, 4-9-00. 
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2. 
P.M.O., No. 8 General Hospital. 


Forwarded for compliance. An immediate reply is 


requested. 
R. Exam, 
Colonel, R.A.M.C., P.M.O., Bloemfontein. 
5-9-00. 


3. 
P.M.O., Bloemfontein. 
In reply to questions of P.M.O., Army. 

(1.) (a) The chef was employed cooking for patients 
from opening of No. 8 General Hospital on 25-4-1900 
until he reported sick on 29-4-1900 with enteric fever. 
He had been ill in his tent two or three days before 
admission on 29th. 

(b) He was asked to assist in preparing the rations 
of the officers in the Rest Camp, near railway station, 
and for a few days prior to opening, but not for 
a moment afterwards. Discharged to proceed to 
England, 8-6-00. 

(2.) I visited the marquees as a routine duty every 


day of my life here, and also the bell-tents, and was— 


never out of camp except on duty, or to the Red 
Cross Stores, during the period of stress. Of course, 
I usually have gone, and always go, round the hospital 
when the urgent office work is completed, and then 
the surgeons often are not in the marquees, but I 
have very frequently seen Mr. Leon at a distance 
and in the tents. 

The unfavourable statements of the civil surgeons 
are utterly and deliberately false and baseless, and 
simply and undoubtedly meant to disparage the 
hospital vindictively. I think the Commission have 
seen this. 

R. T. BramisnH, 
Lieut.-Colonel, R.A.M.C., 
P.M.O., No. 8 General Hospital. 
Bloemfontein, 5-9-00. 


4. 


P.M.O., Army. 
Forwarded. 
R. Exmam, 


Colonel, R.A.M.C., P.M.O., Bloemfontein. 
5-9-00 


5. 
The General Officer Commanding, Bloemfontein, etc. 
Forwarded for your information and favour of return. 


W. D. Wuson, 
Surgeon-General, P.M.O, Army. 
Bloemfontein, 5-9-00. 


6. 
P.M.O, 

Returned. This should be sent to the Secretary of 
the Commission. I personally frequently accompanied 
Colonel Beamish through the tents. At other times, 
when riding through the hospital, saw him amongst the 
tents visiting. 

I. K. Kewny, Lieut.-General. 

Sept. 6th, 1900. 


EE 


STATEMENT VIIL 
By Dr. F. PERSHOUSE , of No. 6 General Hospital, 
Johannesberg, supplementing evidence gwen by him 
on the 14th September, 1900. 
No. 6 General Hospital, 
Johannesberg. — 
Sept. 17, 1900. 
To the President, Hospital Commission. 


Sir,—I have the honour to ask 
attention to the following : — 


1. In giving my evidence before you at the Chamber 
of Mines, Johannesberg, on the morning of the 15th 
inst. I find I stated that all patients sent down to 


if I may call your 
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Orange River after the battle of Magersfontein were- 
treated in bell-tents. This is true so far as my owm. 
patients were concerned; but I remember now that 
there were also, in the “Cape” Field Hospital, two. 
large marquees into which patients were placed; and 
that one of the other hospitals stationed there at that 
time consisted mostly, if not entirely, of marquees. 

2. With reference to your question concerning pa- 
tients being supplied with clean khaki, I should have 
told you that we were able, through the medium of’ 
some charitable society, to obtain pyjama suits and. 
bed-jackets for the worst cases ; and, moreover, should. 
have qualified my statement that all patients were 
immediately washed on admission, by saying that the- 
helpless cases were washed as soon afterwards as was. 
practicable ; and that the remainder—in by far the- 
majority—being only slightly wounded, were able to-~ * 
wash themselves, ample accommodation for doing so- 
being available. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
FREDERICK PERSHOUSE. 





STATEMENT IX, 
By Dr. E. HILL, of General Hospital, 
regarding Mr. B. Sheridan’s evidence. 


General Hospital, 
Howick, October 5th, 1900. 


Howick, 


To the Secretary, 
Royal Hospitals Commission. 


Sir,—I have the honour to forward the following state- - 
ment. At the time to which Brinsley Sheridan refers-. 
in his evidence, I was a medical officer on the Hospital 
Ship “Trojan.” I never had any difficulty in obtaining - 
any vegetables nor any other articles of food which were- 
required for patients. The men were well fed, and made - 
exceedingly comfortable in every way. The only 
grievance which they had was that they were confined> 
to the ship, and that their range of exercise was rather- 
limited. This was unavoidable. 

With reference to witness’s remarks on myself with 
regard to my treatment of a particular patient, they~ 
scarcely require denial; it wouia be contrary to the- 
primary professional instincts of any medical: man to~ 
rudely disturb the rest of any patient who was ill, much: 
less cne in the serious condition implied by Sheridan. 

I have the honour, Sir, to be 
Your most obedient servant, 


Ernest Hitt. 


This statement I vouch to be true. 
Ernest. Hr. 





STATEMENT X. 

By Dr. J. 8. VWARRACK, of No. 3 General Hospital; 
Kroonstad, regarding Nursing Sister Roberts's 
evidence. 

3 General Hospital, 
7 Kroonstad, 
September 26th, 1900. 


Sir,—I observe through newspapers that a Nursing- 
Sister Roberts has been, giving evidence before your- 
Commission in Natal. She seems to have made some: 
statement as regards the treatment of sick on board the 
“ Assaye,” suggesting that the medical officer or officers. 
tee opted their duties, or else were incompetent to do 
them. 


For the voyage referred to I was sent on duty by 
Lieut.-Colonel Williamson, 54 General Hospital, Wood-. 
stock, and took the “Assaye” home with 300 sick. I 
shared the work with the ship’s surgeon, who presum- 
ably is the person referred to by Nursing Sister Roberts. 
We divided the work between us in equal parts. There 
were no deaths on board. The Officer Commanding had 
a parade every day, and always enquired as to whether~ 
there were any complaints. The dieting of patients was 
excellent. There was a sufficient supply of drugs, and. 
all extras when ordered were immediately supplied. 
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The ship’s surgeon and myself devoted all the fore- 
noons to our work, and were always on the spot if re- 
quired at any other time. N ursing Sister Roberts we 
found to be incompetent, and to be absolutely unreliable. 
When she was not quarrelling with her nursing col- 
leagues, she was quarrelling with the ship’s surgeon. 

The statement she made to your Commission is, in my 
opinion, her method of venting a personal grievance. 


I had no quarrel with her, and am unbiassed on the 
Subject. As my personal and professional reputation 
might be affected, I have taken the liberty of writing 
you. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Jas. S. Warrack, M.D., 
Civil Surgeon, A.M.S. 
Major Tennant, 
Secretary to Hospitals Commission. 








Statements XI, XII., and XIII. were forwarded to 
the Commission by Colonel Supple, Principal Medical 
Officer (Base), Cape Town':— 


STATEMENT XI. 


By Captain J. H. BAILEY, Officer Commanding 
Australasian Depot, Maitland, regarding Mr. 
EL, G. Glass’s evidence. 


Australasian Depét, Maitland, 
5th October, 1900. 
From 0.C., Australasian Depot, 


To P.M.O., Base. 


Sir 

” With reference to the evidence given before 
the Hospital Commission by Mr. E. G. Glass on 4th 
instant, I have the honour to inform you ihat Private 
Hill came to this camp as a convalescent on the 28th 
May. On hearing that he was ill I went to see the 
man, and in answer to my enquiries he said he was 
quite comfortable, and had everything he required. 
The only thing he ever asked me for was a pass to 
go to Cape Town, and I signed this for him. On the 
1st June he was sent to Woodstock Hospital, and died 
there on the 21st of the same’ month. I did all I 
possibly could for the man while he was here, and 
received every assistance from Colonel Rivett-Carnac, 
Captain Young, and Surg@n-Captain Smith. The latter 
attended to him daily whilst he was in this camp. 
Fresh milk was supplied morning and evening to all 
convalescents who were unfit for ordinary diet. 


The men who left here by the s.s. “Moravian” on 
5th May were taken on board by me, and paraded on 
deck, I personally enquired of every man whether ho 
had everything he required in the way of clothing, kit, 
pay, etc., or whether he had any complaint to make 
regarding the treatment he had received in any of 
the Cape Hospitals, but they all said they were quite 
satisfied. F 

The A.M.B. Relief Corps supplied these men with the 
usual present of warm clothing, tobacco, cigarettes, 
and pipes on board the boat. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. H. Baty, Capt., 
0.C., Australasian Depdt. 





STATEMENT XII. 


By Corporal W. W. CLARIDGE, of McKenzies Farm 

Hospital, regarding that hospital. 

Imperial Yeomanry Hospital, 

McKenzie’s Farm, 
5th October, 1900. 
To Colonel Supple, P.M.O., Base. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that I was 
attached for duty to this hospital on April 9th, -and 


from that date up to the present time have acted as 
compounder. 


During this time I have frequently requisitioned for 
drugs, etc., from the Base Medical Stores, and have 
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never once had any difficulty in obtaining any of the 
goods scheduled in Army Forms I. 1213 and 1219, in 
any quantity. 

They have always been delivered within two or ihree 
days from the date of requisition, and in good con- 
dition. 

In the event of any drug being urgently 
I have always been able to obtain the same 
by calling at the Base Medical Stores, 


In the case of articles other than those scheduled in 
Army Forms I. 1213 and 1219, some have been allowel 
as extras, and the remainder have invariably been ob- 
tained from a firm in Cape Town, and paid for, in eacn 
case, by the Imperiad Yeontanry Hospital Fund. 


I have the honour to remain, sir, 
Yours obediently, 
W. W. Crarinar, 
Corporal No. 5787, 42nd LY, 


NSN snaonn-Memnatneeah 


required, 
at once, 


STATEMENT XIII. 
By Captain J. MC MULLEN, of McKenzie’s Farm 
Hospital, regarding Acting-Sergeant Yetts’s and 
Mrs. Wakefield’s evidence. 


Base Depét, LY., 


October 5th, 1900. 
To P.M.O., Base, Cape Town. 


Sir,—With reference to statements made by Acting- 
Sergeant Yetts, with reference to the drugs at McKenzies 
Farm Hospital, I beg to state that there never was any 
difficulty whatsoever in procuring all necessary drugs 
from Woodstock. No drugs were purchased with private 
means for the hospital. Sergeant Yetts’s remarks are 
quite misleading. The private purchases of utensils and 
lamps, etc., were made by Dr. Lea and Sergeant Yetts, 
but the money was returned by the Secretary of the 
Imperial Yeomanry Hospital Committee, alll of which 
utensils and lamps could have been obtained at Wood- 
stock had they been asked for. 

Again, Mrs. Wakefield’s remarks re dysentery cases 
lying on ground that had recently tbeen flooded, are 
absolutely false. Sixteen troopers were in a marquee, 
isolated from the hospital. Water lay near them after 
heavy rains, but the marquee was on elevated ground. 
These men specially desired that they be allowed to. 
remain where they were, as they were quite comfortable. 
When Mrs. Wakefield intruded in that marquee and 
asked what was the matter, no one had the nerve to tell 
her, so someone said, “Oh, it’s only dysentery.” 

We have always had sufficient drugs here to dose an 
Army Corps. Maitland Camp’ was at one time called a 
convalescent camp, but it is erroneous to ¢all it a conva- 
lescent hospital. There never was a hospital at Mait- 
land. The letters in the papers referring to the treat- 
ment of patients at Maitland Hospital are worthless 
80 far as evidence goes, seeing that there is no such place 
as Maitland Hospital. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun McMvttsn, M.B., 
Captain, 
McKenzie’s Farm Hospital. 








As parts of the evidence given by Mr. Price, Mr. Gwynne, 
and Lord Stanley, bore personal reference to Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts, M.P., it was considered as desirable: 
that Mr. Burdett-Coutts should have an opportunity 
of offering observations on their statements, and the 
parts affecting him were accordingly forwarded to 
lum. His observaticns on the same are herein set 
forth :— 


STATEMENT XIV. 
By Mr. W. BURDETT-COUTTS, M.P. 


Observations on Mr, Price’s Evidence. 
Q. 5645.* It must be remembered that at this time(April 
4) I knew nothing about the condition of things at Bloom- 


fonteinor the scarcity of doctors there. I did not ask 
for special accommodation; but I gratefully accepted 





has been altered to 5644—vide page 166. 
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that placed at my disposal by Mr. Price, viz., a place in 
a compartment, holding four persons lying down at night, 
in which there was one other gentleman besides myself. 
My recollection is as I passed through this and other 
carriages, that they were not full. I remembered this 
particular case subsequently when I found that Bloem- 
fontein was short of doctors. 

I consider this, however, an isolated and trifling in- 
cident. My contention was and is that more doctors, 
nurses, and orderlies could have come up in the military 
trains, in the civil trains, and particularly in the hospitad 
trains. The latter hold 90 patients, besides their travel- 
ling staff. There would be no patients going up. With 
regard to doctors and orderlies, these, if there was no 
room for them on the trains, could have trekked in any 
number from Norval’s Pont to Bloemfontein, or from 
even further down the line, asa part of the Irish Hespitad 
did early in April. 

Q. 5645.* I have already answered the charge (if it is 
to be taken as one) implied in tiis and the following 
questions, in the public Press. I put in my letter to 
that effect which appeared in the “Times” of October 1, 
1900. I regret that in writing I overlooked the fact that 
in addition to the three horses mentioned there was a 
pony, which, unknown to me at the time, had been pur- 
chased for me at Cape Town and was sent up with my 
horses. 

“Sir,—The point raised by the Surgeon-General 
Hamilton is almost too trifling to occupy your space 
with, and his charge as groundless as another I 
recently had to answer. Of course I had to have a 
horse to go on with the troops, if I was to complete 
my mission by seeing the treatment of the wounded 
in the field. I could not walk, particularly as 1 
went with the scouts most days. I had three horses 
up from Cape Town, sold two of them to the Army 
Remount—if they bought any others as cheap, they 
did well—and kept one for myself. They trekked 
by road the last 90 miles from Springfontein. That 
is the history of this terrible transaction. 

“There were thousands of horses coming up to 
Bloemfontein, thousands of men, and thousands of 
trucks ; but I do not think there were enough hos- 
pital stores or personnel in them, which is all I 
ever said about the transport. 

“Regretting these personalities, the motive of 
which hardly requires explanation, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“W. Burpert-Covrts. 


“1, Stratton Street, W., September 29.” 


The Army Remount Department was in pressing need 
of horses. I have no record of the actual date of my 
horses leaving Cape Town; but I believe it was on 
April 21. They arrived in Bloemfontein on April 29. 
The date is only important because it fell within the 
period of “ accumulation of 45 days’ reserve stores” which 
Lord Roberts has stated began on April 17. 


November 25, 1900. W. Burpert-Couvtts. 





STATEMENT XV. 
By Mr. W. BURDETT-COUTTS, M.P. 
Observations on Mr. Gwynne’s Evidence. 


Q.t I must respectfully express my regret that 
the Commissioners have seen fit to aecept or record the 
statements contained in the latter part of this answer, 
and which refer to casual discussions in private conversa 
tion. In so far as the statements are true they have 
nothing to do with the matter at issue; in so far as they 
are not true they imply motives which I have frequently 
disowned in the Press and in the House of Commons, 
and which I again desire flatly to contradict. I never 
expressed or was animated by any “ personal animosity ” 
to Lord Roberts, and I never said anything about “ what 
I would do when I got home,” for the very good reason 
that I did not know, and did not decide till nearly a 
month later. I test the accuracy of this evidence by one 
fact. Mr. Gwynne says: ‘Then he said, ete., etc. At 
last he got to Kroonstad on to this very same hospital 
which I have mentioned.” I parted from Mr. Gwynne 
on May 9 at Smalldeel four days before we entered 
Kroonstad. | I never exchanged a word with him after 
May 9, and therefore could not have discussed any Kroon- 
stad hospital with him. “His statement is therefore 
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directly contrary to the possibilities of the case. I can 
only account for the patent animus that pervades this 
evidence by the fact that Mr. Gwynne was an intimate 
friend of the Press Censor, whose attitude towards 
me was uniformly hostile. 


November 26, 1900. W. Burpert-Covutts. 





STATEMENT XVI. 
By Mr, W. BURDETT-COUTTS, MP. 


Observations on Lord Stanley’s Evidence (12859-12862). t 

I des're to answer Lord Stanley’s evidence by giving a 
full and precise account of my relations with him, and 
with headquarters from first to last as “Times” Corre- 
spondent on the subject of the sick and wounded. I 
kept careful notes of every interview I had with Lord 
Stanley, and I will add such explanations as seem to 
me necessary to explain the posit-on in which I was 
placed, and the course I followed in the performance of 
my task. As I was not examined on these points before 
the Commission, and as Lord Stanley’s evidence is mainly 
confined to them, I submit that I am entitled to make 
a full reply. pe. 

I will make one general remark which I will proceed ~ 
to substantiate in detail. Lord Stanley’s evidence gives, 
and is obviously intended to give, the impression that 
every facility was granted me in carrying out my mission. 
If by this it is implied that such facilities were either 
sufliciently or readily afforded, then I regret to have to 
deny the statement. If it means that they were obtained, 
or rather extorted, from him as Press Censor, in the 
teeth of many obstacles, refusals to recognise the mission 
as a reasonable or proper one, refusals to allow me to pro- 
ceed with the troops or even remain where the pressure 
of sickness was greatest, permissions first given and then 
withdrawn, and then accompanied by deterrent restric- 
tions unknown to other correspondents, constant vacil- 
lations and confusion of orders, and a general attitude 
of individual hostility which no military officer adopted 
toward me in South Africa, then the statement is par- 
tially true ; facilities, of sorts, were eventually given me. 


I will now proceed to a recital of the facts in order of 
date ; in the course of which I shall have te point out 
certain, grave omissions and inaccuracies in Lord Stanley’s 
statement so far as it refers to myself. 


The day after I arrived in Cape Town I saw Lord 
Stanley (February 6). I explained to him the scope 
and object of my task, both with reference +o its in- 
terest for the public and its possible future parlia- 
mentary value in any reform of the War Office. I 
stated that I desired to proceed to the front forthwith, 
and subsequently work the subject in a series of 
articles back stage by stage to the base. Lord Stanley 
teplied at once, and ag far as I could see ex propria 
motu, that I should not be allowed to go to the front. 
I said I would go and see Lord Roberts. He replied, 
“T tell you you will not be allowed to go to the 
front.” I did not then exactly understand the position 
Lord Stanley held in relation to Lord Roberts, which 
became more clear in my subsequent experiences. 


IT then proceeded to call on Lord Kitchener, the 
Chief of Staff, who received my proposal with considera- 
tion and certainly did not express any objection of his 
own to it. He, however, stated that as he had nothing 
to do with correspondents, I must ask Lord Roberts. I 
then called on Lord Roberts, but he was starting that 
evening for the front, and was unable to see me. 


The next day I wrote a letter to Lord Roberts fully 
exvlaining my objects, and asking permission to go 
to the front. I took it to Sir Forestier-Walker, Gene- 
cal Commanding the Lines of Communications, wao 
promised to, and subsequently stated that he did, 
send it up to Lord Roberts on February 8. General — 
Walker, to whom I explained the purport of the letter, 
showed me every kindness, and d'd not express any — 
doubt that I would be granted the required permission. 
He introduced me to Surgeon-General Wilson, P.M.O. — 
in South Africa, and meanwhile arranged for my seeing 
the hospitals at the base. I did not receive any an-— 
swer to my letter to Lord Roberts, and I was therefore — 
compelled to stay at Cape Town, which was no part of — 
my design or desire. Subsequently I made efforts in 
influential quarters to obtain permission to join the 
troons without any result. 








* Nore.—The number of this question has been altered to 5644—vide page 166. 


+ Norz.—Vide Question 12593, page 378. 


{ Norr.—The numbers of these questions have been altered. Lord Stanley’s evidence now appears under 


Questions 12738-49, pages 586-7. 
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[Note.—I may be permitted to explain my anxiety 
to go to the front. I had not contemplated remaining 
in South Africa more than two months at the most. 
During my enforced stay at Cape Town, -not caring 
to describe the base hospitals over and over again, I 
devoted my first seven articles in the “Times” to a some- 
what close examination of the system of the Army 
Medical Department. However, I felt that my task 
was less than half done. I knew that the department, 
waen the war began, was only equal to treating the 
normal percentage on 50,000 men—say, 5,000 sick and 
wounded— and as by that time the number of troops 
in the country was rapidly approaching 200,000, I 
wanted to see how the remaining 15,000 sick and 
wounded would be treated. As most of these would 
be up country, and as sinister rumours began to reach 
Cane Town, I became all the more anxious to go to 
the front. Moreover I had seen nothing of the 
stationary or field hospitals, convoys, or treatment of 
the wounded in the field. The latter, I am bound to 
admit, formed the most attractive part of the work 
before me.] 


Much to my regret, I had missed Paardeberg, and the 
march to Bloemfontein.| Three weeks after the troops 
had entered the latter town, having no idea of the 
further stay that was to be made there, and rather 
expecting a forward move to be made any day, { made 
my way to Bloemfontein, which had then become i= 
advanced base. 

Immediately on my arrival (April 7) 7 called to see 
Lord Roberts. I did not see him, but was received 
by a military officer of his staff, to whom I made my 
request for a pass to go on with the troops. This 
gentleman argued courteously but strongly againsi 
my proposal. (1) He stated that I'should be another 
mouth to feed. I replied that I would feed mysclf, 
my men, and horses. (Correspondents draw rations 
and forage, like officers, from the military stores. A+ 
a matter of fact, I never drew a day’s rations and oniv 
drew two days’ forage the whole time I was in South 
Africa.) (2) He said there was no place for a Member 
of Parliament, as such, at the front. To this I readily 
assented. (3) Then he stated with regard to my mission 
as correspondent dealing specially with the treatment 
of the sick and wounded, that if Lord Roberts desired 
to give information to the public on the subject, he 
would do from the reports of his Principal Medical 
Officers. I replied, that theory would do away with 
the whole system of Correspondents in war time. I 
attached much importance to this last named objection, 

as it was the first definite confirmation of what I ha? 
already gathered from circumstances, that the special 
character of my mission as Correspondent with regard 


te the sick and wounded was not agreeable to, or. 


approved of, by headquarters. Finally this officer told 
me that all Correspondents and all matters concerning 
them were entirely in the hands of Lord Stanley, the 
Press Censor, and that I must see him. 

I went the same day to see Lord Stanley. I asked him 
for a Correspondent’s pass to accompany the advance. 
Ale told me peremptorily that I must go back to Cape 
Town at once, and that I would not be allowed to go on 
with the troops. I strongly pressed for an interview 
with Lord Roberts. Lord Stanley stated that I could 
not see Lord Roberts. 

IT then continued to urge my first request, stating that 
I had written # series of articles examining the Army 
Medical system, and describing the base hospitals, and 
that it was essential to the completion of my task that I 
should see the field work. After persisting in his refusal 
for some time, he at length reluctantly consented to lay 
the matter before Lord Roberts, and asked me to come 

~and see him again. 

Two days later (April 9th), I saw Lord Stanley 
again. He stated that he had spoken to Lord Roberts, 
who consented to my staying at Bloemfontein and 
examining the hospitals, and also to my going on with 
the troops for a limited time, sufficient to enable me 
to see the treatment of the wounded in the field. At 
the same time Lord Stanley stated in the most precise 
form and manner, “You must go on with head-quarters 
and be under me.” JT call particular attention to this. 
He then handed me my pass. 

I see that Lord Stanley draws a distinction between 
the pass just referred to as one to stay at Bloemfontein 
and examine the hospitals there and some other pass 
or permission given “about the 20th of April” as one 
to go on with the troops in consequence of a new 
request of mine to that effect (Mr. Burdett-Coutts 
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Or 


then”—4.¢., about the 20th of A>ril—“ represented to 
me that he wished to see a field hospital after an 
action”). There was no guch distinction, and the 
latter incident did not occur. My first and every other 
request made to Lord Stanley was to go with the troops 
and see the work in the field. I already had a pass 
from Surgeon-General Wilson, P.M.O. of South Africa, 
admitting me to any hospital. My pass as a Corres- 
pondent in the field is dated 9th of April (the date of 
this interview I am now recording) and on the 30th 
April it is marked for drawing rations, ete. I will 
relate in due course exactly what passed between Lord 
Stanley and myself between those dates, and after 
them. 

In the course of this interview I remarked to Lord 
Stanley that I had seen some of the field hospitals, 
and that I considered them in a very bad condition ; 
that I was told there would be a rapid improvement, 
and that I did not intend to describe them until more 
time for such improvement had elapsed. 


Now Lord Stanley in his evidence does two things 
with this remark of mine, which was the only one that 
ever passed between us on the subject of how I would 
describe the hospitals. In the first place he converts 
it into a threat that if I was not allowed to stay I 
would make a bad report of the hospitals. There is 
not a shadow of foundation for this construction being 
put on my statement to him, or on my action in the 
matter, which ‘I submit was dictated by a spirit of 
fairness and consideration for the authorities. But 
what is more extraordinary, Lord Stanley transfers 
the particular subject-matter of this conversation to 
which I am referring to a date six weeks later at 
Kroonstad, where nothing was said that in any way 
referred to my making “a bad report of the hospitals.” 
I will describe what passed on that occasion in its 
proper place. These two errors are the gravest amongst 
many in Lord Stanley’s evidence. 


[Norz.—In view of the attack on my motives con- 
tained in these statements, I desire to refer to my 
articles VIII and IX in the “Times,”* in the first of which 
the promise of improvement is mentioned, while in 
article IX my reason for not taking earlier note of 
the condition of the field hospitals is clearly stated, 
I knew that by the 9th of April the railway had only 
been openea for a limited time, and that the difficulties 
of transport were great, and I did not think it fair 
to take note of the hospitals in their then condition, 
at the time article VIII was written (April 14th). Ag 
a matter of fact, although subsequently I saw things 
rapidly going from bad to worse, I waited until the 
28th of April, when the railway had been running for 
nearly six weeks, and the period devoted to the “acsu- 
mulation of 45 days’ reserve stores,” which Word 
Roberts states begun on April 17, had nearly expired, 
before I took a date for the description of the Fieid 
Hospitals at Bloemfontein. The dates of the 9th and 
28th April are precisely defined in the sense in which 
I have mentioned them in article IX., describing the 
field hospitals. On my return to Bloemfontein on 
May 21st I found that after my departure with the 
troops the condition of the hospitals had been even 
worse than on April 28th, and on my arrival in Cape 
Town I finally decided to publish article IX. for the 
reason clearly stated therein, viz., that in my opinion 
to any longer conceal the truth from the public involved 
an immediate and future danger to the welfare of the 
Army. 


After April 9th I had no further communication 
with Lord Stanley until April 23rd During the 
interval we were every day expecting the general ad- 
vance to be announced. 
warned me of two expeditions that were going out. 
I never received any such information or warning from 
him until the meeting with him, which I will proceed 
to describe. 


From what Lord Stanley had stated to me when he. 


first gave me my pass I had no question in my mind 
as to what my position was, that I was to wait till 
headquarters (to which Lord Stanley was of course at- 
tached) advanced and to go with them. I did not 
feel at liberty to accompany any of the “side” expedi- 
tions which were taking place from Bloemfontein, and’ 
which would necessitate my being away for any length; 
of time. On Sunday (April 22), however, finding that 
some fighting was going on about fourteen miles east 
of Bloemfontein I rode out early that morning, saw 
a slight engagement, and returned in the evening. 








*Vide Appendiz—Burdett-Coutts 2 and 3. 
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The next day (April 23) I met Lord Stanley casually 
in the street. 
ought then to be out with the troops, and that fighting 
was then going on. I replied, reminding him of the 
condition he had laid down, stating that I did not 
know that I was at liberty to go, and that he had 
never told me anything about it. I also told him that 


I had been out the previous day as described. He 
told me to come and see him the following day. 


I saw him on the 24th or 25th of April, I am not 
certain which. He told me I could not go on with the 
troops, and must go down to Cape Town. He said he 
had given me fair warning of the expeditions. I 
replied that he had never given me any warning at all 
until our accidental meeting on the 23rd, when he told 
me of the fighting actually in progress, and when it 
was of course too late for me to go out. I repeated the 
condition he had attached to his permission to go on 
with the troops. I ayain pressed for an interview 
with Lord Roberts, which he said I could not have. 


I call attention to the fact that I made two separate 
and definite requests to Lord Stanley to this effect during 
my stay at Bloemfontein. Lord Stanley, as Press Cen- 
sor, was the medium through whom Correspondents 
approached Lord Roberts, and the only one after what 
had passed that I could use. Both requests were re- 
fused. I had no alternative but to accept the decision, 
understanding, as I have already explained, that the 
mission I had undertaken with regard to the sick and 
wounded was not agreeable to headquarters, From what 
has since transpired, namely, Lord Roberts’s telegram 
to the War Office, quoted in the House of Commons, 
expressing surprise that I had not called on him at 
Kroonstad, I am led to doubt if these requests for 
interviews were ever conveyed to him at Bloemfontein, 
although I have no personal knowledge on the matter. 


Believing that Lord Stanley’s inconsistent attitude 
could not be maintained, I completed my preparations 
to accompany the general advance which was announced 
to take place the following Monday (April 30). As 
a matter of fact, it took place Tuesday (May 1). 


On the Monday I again saw Lord Stanley. He stated 
that my time was up, and I must go down. I pro- 
tested against the absurdity of this order, after what 
had taken place, and eventually he marked my pass 
for one week with the troops. I objected to this limi- 
tation, stating that we might not see any action during 
that time, and that as I had seen a pressure on the 
hospitals I desired to see a serious engagement, if one 
was to take place, which would enable me to describe 
the treatment of the wounded in numbers. I also 
pointed out that I had had to buy a wagon and mules, 
ete., like other correspondents, and that to do all this 
for one week was somewhat onerous. He, however, 
marked my pass for one week, 7.e., up to May 7. That 
afternoon I called to see Lord Roberts, but he was not 
in. 


The next morning, May 1st, before starting I went 
to Lord Stanley to obtain passes for my men, and 
again urged him to extend my fime with the troops 
for the reasons I have already stated. He extended it 
by three days by deleting the date May 7 and adding 
May 10. 

The same morning I called and saw Colonel Cowan, 
chief military secretary to Lord Roberts. He received 
me with great kindness. and I explained my objects 
fully, with a view to obtaining permission to remain 
longer with the troops in the field. He gave no definite 
answer, but promised to explain the matter to Lord 
Roberts. I started with the troops the next day. On 
May 4th, at Brandfort. Lord Stanley came up to me 
and said that he would extend my pass, and that I 
could go on till I saw an action. I attributed the 
changed attitude of the Press Censor to my interview 
with Colonel Cowan. 

On May 8th, at Smalldeel, I went to Lord Stanley to 
lave my pass formally extended. He did not do this ; 
but said I had better go on to Zand River, and if we 
did not ficht there we should not fight for a long time, 
and possibly not at all. 


On May 12th we entered Kroonstad. I stayed there 
I had two interviews with Lord Stanley 
during that time, and took careful note of them. In 
view vf Lord Stanley’s evidence f call particular atten- 
Lord Stanley 
said that he did not think there would be any more 


fighting, and that the war was practically over, but 
-that I could go on to the Vaal if I liked. But he imme- 
. diately proceeded to render this vermission useless. I 


told him that he had strictly Timited me at Bloem- 
.fontein to ten days with the troops, and I had only 


Much to my surprise he told me I. 
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brought stores for 10 days, and covld not go on with- 
vut replenishing fron Bloemfontein, and I asked leave 
to go back and get more. Our rear_was then safe ; 
convoys were streaming to and fro; but it was hope- 
less for an individual to rely on getting anything up 
except by his own hand. It would have taken two days 
by trek and train to get to Bloemfontein, and two days 
back, which would have made four days, and there 
was to be at least a week’s rest at Kroonstad. Lord 
Stanley peremptorily refused me this request, which 
again placed me in an impracticable position. I could 
not have gone on had I desired to do so. While still 
debating in my mind I received an urgent request from 
my solicitors in London that I should return by June 
23. I left Kroonstad on the 19th May. Before going 
I told Loyd, Stanley that I should require a few days 
at Bloemfontein to get rid of the house I had occupied 
there. Not a word was said about my writing a good 
or bad report about the hospitals. He gave me three 
days at Bloemfontein, marking my pass to the 25th 
May; but he said if I wanted longer I had only to 
apply to Lord Wolverton, who was then Press Censor 
there. I did not avail myself of this, and I left Bloem- 
fontein on the morning of the 26th. 


Lord Stanley's remarks about the telegraph wire have 
nothing to do with me, as I told him from the first-I 
should not require to use it. 

With regard to Lord Stanley’s_remarks in his evi- 
dence about censoring news from the front, that matter, 
so far as I am concerned, is one for speculation. Those 
who know the peculiar power of the Press Censor, and 
the various ways in which it can be exercised, and who 
are cognisant of the inclinations and partialities charac- 
terising the office in this campaign, will be able to 
judge what would have been my treatment, which 
already had been captious, vacillating. and hostile, with- 
out any reason at all, if it had been known I had made 
or was going to make adverse comments on the medical 
or any other arrangements. I myself have not the 
slightest doubt on the subject. 


The above is a full and explicit record of my rela- 
tions from first to last with the Press Censor. I sub- 
mit that no Correspondent has ever been subjected to 
such an unreasonable and _ ridiculous experience. 
Nothing but my earnest desire to complete my mission 
with regard to the sick and wounded would have made 
it possible for me to endure it. 


I now sum up the errors of omission and errors of 
fact in Lord Stanley’s evidence, so far as it relates . 
to his attitude, to my own, and to the facilities afforded 
me for performing my task. ‘ 


Errors of Omission in Lord Stanley’s Evidence. 


Lord Stanley omits all mention of the following im- 
portant facts :— 


1. His first interview with me at Cape Town, and 
his statement? that I should not be allowed to go to the 
front. 

2. His refusal immediately on my arrival at Bloem- 
fontein to allow me to remain or proceed with the 
troops. 


3. His refusal on two separate occasions of my re- 
quest for a personal interview with Lord Roberts. 


4. The condition he attached to my pass that I must 
go on with headquarters and be personally under him. 

5. My explanation to him, twice made, that the said — 
condition had prevented my going out with “side” ex- 
peditions. 

6. His order to me on Apri} 30th, the day before the — 
advance, to go back to Cape Town; my protest against 
the same; and my subsequent interview with Colonel 
Cowan. 5 ~ 

7. The restriction of 2 week, subsequently enlarged t3 
10 days, with ihe troops, attached to my pass. ° 


8. My explanation to him at Kroonstad, that owing 
to this restriction my stores were exhausted ; my request 
to go back and replenish them in order to go on with the 
troops ; his peremptory refusal of this request. 

9. His statement to me that I could stay longer than 
ee days at Bloemfontein by applying to Lord Wolver- 

on. © 


Errors of Fact in Lord Stanley’s Evidence. 


_The errors of fact in Lord Stanley’s evidence, in addi- 
tion to those expressed in the above omissions, are as 
follows : — 


1. It is not true that he gave me a second permission 
“about the 20th April” to go on with the troops. 
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2. It is not true that he warned me of any expeditions 
save as related herein. 


3. It is not true that I ever directly or indirectly 
threatened “to make a bad report of the hospitals” under 
' any circumstances. 


4. It is not true that any mention as to how I would 
describe the hospitals was made between us at Kroon- 
‘stad, or at any time or in any way save as related above, 
viz., at Bloemfontein on the 9th April, which is six weeks 
earlier than Lord Stanley places the conversation. 


5. It is not true that I asked for or desired any further 
time at Bloemfontein on my return journey than sufficient 
to get rid of my house. 

I desire to add, as this statement is intended to com- 
prise all my relations with headquarters, that I only had 
one interview with Lord Kitchener while at the front. It 
was shortly before the general advance from Bloemfontein 
and was confined toa general discussion as to the military 
movements. Also that when I had decided to leave, f[ 
wrote to Colonel Cowan two letters, which were at once 
‘shown to Lord Roberts, on the subject of medical defi- 
ciencies. . W. Burperr-Oovurts. 


November 26, 1900. 


SD SEE TE RT AL TO 
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STATEMENT XVII. 


By Reverend ROBERT MATTERSON, of Heilbron, 
Orange River Colony, regarding Heilbron Hospitals. 

I am the Resident Wesleyan Minister at Heilbron, 
O.R.C., and was there when the British troops first 
arrived on May 22. The force was a large one, under 
Generals Ian Hamilton, Broadwood, and Smith-Dorrien. 
It had come from Kroonstad, via Lindley, and had 
been about a fortnight on the march. The ambulances 
were full of sick and wounded, which those in authority 
were anxious to dispose of. Many of the patients were 
unfit to travel, and the force was about to push forward 
across the Vaal River. A few sick and wounded officers 
and some wounded men were taken into the German 
Red Cross Hospital. This, sent out mainly to help 
the Boer side, had been located for some time in the 
“Government School, and was admirably equipped and 
staffed. A limited number were received willingly, 
and were exceptionally fortunate. The German doc- 
tors and nurses gave them every attention. The other 
patients, to the number of 200 or more, were placed 
ain the Town Hall and the Dutch Reform Native 
Church buildings, about half a mile apart. An empty 
house was also requisitioned for the doctors’ use, into 
which, later on, as many wounded as possible were taken. 
‘The men were placed on the floor, and lay so close to 
each other that care was needed in moving to and fre. 
‘No discrimination between fever and other patients 
appeared possible. Next morning the troops marched 
eastward, and the sick and wounded were left behind 

- in the care of one civilian doctor, assisted by the locat 
‘doctor, and with an orderly and cook in each of the 
two hospitals. The fighting force was on reduced 
rations, and could leave little food. There were no 
stretchers, mattresses, or other medical comforts, and 
not much in the way of medicines. The men lay in 
their clothes on their blankets, and many of them were 
very dirty. When the British residents were made 
aware of the men’s condition they did what they could. 
Mattresses and pillows were provided for some of the 
worst cases, necessary sanitary arrangements were mad¢ 
at the Town Hall, and, although food-stuffs were scarce, 
nourishing diet was taken to the patients. This had 
the disadvantage of being rather indiscriminate in its 
distribution. Yet but for this the men might have 
starved. Some of the residents also helped to wash 
them and make them more comfortable. Two or three 
‘bad cases were received into private houses, and were 
well cared for. Additional attendants were extem- 
porised from among the convalescents. As a rule, 
these were not satisfactory. They were not men who 
fad been really ill, and were wanting in moral fibre. 
But thev understood army routine, and were useful ta 
the medical officer, whose duties were heavy. 

On May 24th the Boers re-entered the village. The 
YDaser sort were insulting to our sick and wounded, and 
took from them not only arms and ammunition, but 
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in some cases necessaries, such as water-bottles. I re- 
monstrated later in the day with cue of the Boer com- 
manders, who expressed his regret. After the Boer 
occupation armed guards were kept over the hospitals, 


Aue the sick and wounded were treated as prisoners 
of war. 


At the end of May the Highland Brigade arrived with 
its field hospital, and remained as garrison about a 
month, The Government School was taken over from 
the German Ambulance, which proceeded to the Boer 
lines, and the Wesleyan Church was occupied as a 
brigade hospital. This field hospital had barely enough 
supplies for its own needs, and Heilbron for some 
weeks was cut off from the main line. But Colonel 
Dorman, P.M.O., of the 9th Division, took all the 
hospitals under his supervision, and having a trained 
staff at his disposal, things were much improved. Con- 
voys of convalescents were sent away frequently, and 
room was made for the new patients who were coming 
in from the forces operating in the neighbourhood. The 
hospitals were kept full, and empty buildings were 
used for convalescents, some of whom simply passed 
through. 


When the Highland Brigade and its field hospital 
moved on we were left for a time with a greatly reduced 
staff. Later on Major Thiele came up to organise a 
stationary hospital He worked with conspicuous 
energy, and, having railway communication available, 
beds, bedding, patients’ clcthing, and other comforts 
were brought up. When things were in working order 
the place was evacuated suddenly, and only a few 
patients who could not be moved remained behind. 
Convalescents were sent away at first in ambulance 
and ox-wagons, and afterwards in coal and cattle trucks. 
One ambulance train came and took away all that could 
be removed a day or two before the troops were with- 
drewn. I left with the troops, and have not been in 
Heilbron since, 


In the above statement I have kept entirely to facts 
within my own knowledge. 


I wish, however, to testify to the courtesy and de- 
votedness to duty of the medical officers and their as- 
sistants generally. They did their best under trying 
and difficult circumstances. Sometimes a doctor 
seemed to lack organising faculty, which was a serious 
drawback. The regulars and reservists who under- 
stand army methods were most useful to the medical 
officers, and, as a rule, their devotion to duty and kind- 
ness were beyond praise. Patients, however, often 
preferred the St. John’s Ambulance volunteers. Had 
some womanly care of the sick been practicable, I think 
this would have been an advantage. 


During the two months from May 22nd to July 24th, 
the date of withdrawal, I think about 600 cases were 
treated in the Heilbron hospitals. These do not in- 
clude convalescents and slight cases, which merely 
passed through. Of these some 25, or 4 per cent., were 
fatal, and of the deaths about one-fourth were from 
wounds received in action. The majority of the other 
deaths were from enteric. There were a few from 
dysentery and pneumonia. Of the medical cases, I 
believe the larger number could have been saved had 
the needful individual attention been possible. Two 
typhoid cases—Ceylon Mounted Infantry troopers— 
were received into the parsonage. One was a severe 
form, with grave complications. With careful nursing 
both recovered. These men were fortunate. 


My experience was confined to field hospitals and to 
a stationary hospital—this latter for a short time only. 
I consider the field hospitals were too small for the 
exigencies of a South African campaign. On a long 
march the ambulances became crowded, and in the 
event of the force going into action it would fare badly 
with the sick, wounded men having preference. Some 
kept on the march, ill and footsore, who were mani- 
festly unfit—partly from pluck, partly from necessity. 
When a convenient place was found the authorities 
had to discharge the ambulances of their occupants 
and to leave them behind with the few attendants and 
requisites they cduld spare, and fo make the best of 
it. Necessarily, it has often been a poor best. 


Rosr. Marrrrson, Wesleyan Minister, 
Heilbron, O.R.C. 


September 12th, 1900. 
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The following Statements, Nos. XVIII. to XXIII, refer 
to Sterkstroom Field Hospital. 


STATEMENT XVIII. 
By Mr. ARCHIBALD H. CLOUGH, of East London, 
regarding Sterkstroom Hospitals. 

On Saturday evening, 2drd December, 1899, my 
parents thought it advisable that I should go to Sterk- 
stroom to visit my brother, Corporal A. P. Clough, of 
D. Company, Kafirarian Rifles, as they, my father and 
mother, considered he must have been very unwell, 
on the grounds that we had not heard from him, as 
we regularly did, and his last letter contained the news 
that he was very unwell and had been sent down to 
the Sterkstroom Hospital. I arrived at Sterkstroom at 
11 a.m. on 24th December, 1899, the train being about 
two hours late. I enquired for the military hospital, 
and went direct there. I enquired for my brother, and 
was told by one of the orderlies that he did not think 
I would be able to see him, as he was delirious, and 
advised me to ask Major Harris’s permission; this I 
did. Major Harris said I might see him, but was not to 
stay there any length of time, as he was delirious, and 
did not seem to know what he was talking about I 
went into the tent—just an ordinary bell-tent—the 
orderly standing outside. I found my brother in a 
pitiable condition, he just recognised me, and that’s 
all ; he was lying on a low stretcher, it appeared to me 
that his body was on the ground, he was laying in 
one blanket, and had two others thrown over him and 
covering him up to his chest, and a thick blue stocking 
cap right down over his forehead, almost covering his 
eyes. I immediately removed this, and, as I had 
eau de Uologne with me, bathed his head, which seemed 
to cool and refreshen him instantly. I continued this 


for about half-an-hour, after that he seemed much, 


brighter and cheerful, and spoke to \me of the home 
circle, this in a delirious state; he appeared to listen 
to all I had to say, and answered me sometimes. 
Apart from that, his face was in a very dirty condition, 
the eyes and mouth seemed to be choked up with mud; 
it appeared as if he had had no attention at all as far 
as cleansing his face and hands went. I, with my 
handkerchief, did my best to remove such stuff from 
the eyes and mouth, and he appeared much gratified. 
[I remained with him till about 12.30, and then left 
the tent for about an hour, but while I was there I 
informed the orderly that I had brought a suit of 
pyjamas, and asked if I might put them on my brother ; 
he said it would be no use putting them on, so I 
brought them away with me. I returned to the tent 
just before leaving for home; my brother seemed quiet, 
which I judged to be the effect of my attention during 
my stay with him. When I said good-bye to him, 
previous to the train leaving, he said he would try 
and get better and come home again. I then left. 


Judging from all I saw while there, I consider my 
brother had been neglected. I did not see stimulant 
of any kind given to him during my stay beside him. 
Major Harris informed me that he was being well 
looked after, but my opinion was not that by any 
means, and, as I previously said, I consider he was 
neglected. I left Sterkstroom with the determination 
to send my mother there, as I considered he wanted 
constant care and attention. On arriving at Hast 
London the following morning, I found my mother 
had already left the night previous, on account of 
having received a wire each from the Officer Command- 
ing Royal Scots and Officer Commanding Kaffrarian 
Rifles. 

{ solemnly declare the foregoing statement to be the 
absolute truth. 
A. H. Cioveu. 


Kest London, 24th September, 1900. 
Witness, A. G. Asuiny. 





STATEMENT XIX. 
By Mrs. M. CLOUGH, of East London, regarding Sterk- 
stroom Hospitels. 
On the 23rd December last, I received a wire in 
Kast London informing me that my son, Arthur Penn 


Clough, a corporal in’ the Kaffrarian Rifles, was lying 
ilungerously ill in the field hospital, Sterkstroom. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS: 


Accompanied by my daughter I arrived in Sterk- 
stroom on Christmas morning, and went at once to the 
tent where my son was lying. 


He was on a stretcher, and had his khaki trousers, 
flannel shirt, singlet, and socks on. | 


I was only allowed to remain with him a short time, 
and noticed that his hands and face were filthy. 


He asked me to wash him, as he felt so dirty. I 
asked permission of the orderly to do so, but he 
objected om the grounds that he had already been 
washed. I remonstrated with the orderly, and pointed 
out his dirty condition, but without success. Then I 
saw Major Harris, of the R.A.M.C., and asked to be 
allowed to remove my son from the camp, but he 
absolutely refused, saying that any movement’ would 
cause his death. Notwithstanding this, on Tuesday 
they removed him from the tent a distance of 150 yards 
to another tent, and then to a third tent. This was 
done in the presence of myself and daughter. 


On Tuesday afternoon I returned to the camp with 
a suit of pyjamas and asked to be allowed to remove 
his clothes and put them on. The orderly went cut, 
and returned saying Major Harris refused permission 
to do this. 

Later on towards evening I again returned to camp 
and stayed with my son until 8 p.m., and having 
obtained permission, retired to a tent belonging to 
the Reverend Howe. 


This tent was a few feet distant from the one occu- 
pied by my son. I was unable to sleep at midnight, 
I heard him calling out in delirium, and heard the 
orderly speaking to him very harshly, threatening to 
knock him down if he did not lie down. I immediately 
went to the tent, but the orderly refused me admission, 
saying, “the patient is quiet now.” In spite of this 
I went in and stayed with him until morning. Noticing 
that they gave him as stimulant condensed milk and 
brandy I offered to supply cow’s milk, as any quantity 
was offered me in the village. But they refused to 
allow me to do this. 

On Tuesday afternoon a severe thunderstorm with 
heavy rain fell, and the ground inside the tent was 
flooded, but I took the precaution to keep my boy 
well covered up. 


On Wednesday, the 27th, my son was very delirious, 
and struggled violently with me, and Major Harris 
finding me in the tent at 2.40 p.m., ordered me in a 
most brutal tone to leave the camp, saying that my 
presence was of no benefit to the patient. 


On Thursday night another severe storm broke over 
the camp, and when I went to the tent on Friday 
morning I found the blankets covering my son wet and 
damp, and [ called the attention of the orderlies to 
this. They denied they were wet, but on my insistirg, 
they brought me a dry blanket, and I removed the wet 
ones. During the day I obtained permission from the 
P.M.O. to remain permanently in camp, and I supplied 
my boy with fresh milk until his death. 


After repeated refusals I was allowed to supply a 
bedstead on the 1st January in place of the very low 
stretcher he was lying on. I had previously tried to 
place sheets under him, but was prevented, and only 
through the kindness of the orderly corporal I was 
allowed to place them under him on the 2nd January. 
{ remained nursing him, and it was only on Thursday, 
the 4th January, that permission was given me to 
remove his clothes. On that date also, after consider- 
able opposition, I was allowed to place a water-bed — 
under the patient. I asked for hot water to fill it, 
but was informed that they were unable to supply it. 


Lieutenant Crawford, R.A.M.C., ordered it to be 
filled with cold water. To this I strongly objected, 
and an orderly corporal was also averse to it. But 
Lieutenant Crawford insisted, saying that it could do no 
harm, and the bed filled with cold water was placed 
under him. He became rapidly worse, and died on 
Sunday, the 7th January. 


I wish to state that I have had a large experience 
of nursing typhoid cases, amongst others I have nursed 
five of my children, three of them grown up young men, 
and they all recovered. 


I have at different times nursed several friends, and 
generally been successful. and had I been allowed to 
remove my boy I feel confident I could have saved him. 
With regard to the R.A.M.C. doctors, I found the 
P.M.O. and Majors Lilly and Twiss courteous and con- 
siderate, but Major Harris’s and Lieutenant Orawford’s 
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behaviour to me throughout was rough, ungentlemanly, 
and inconsiderate. 

Several of the orderlies were rough and harsh in 
their behaviour, but I experienced great attention and 
kindness from Corporal Willis, Corporal Connoly, 
and Privates Pape and Waller. 

I solemnly declare that the foregoing statement is 
true in every particular. 


MarGarer CLouGH. 


East London, 24th September, 1900. 





STATEMENT XX. 


By Mrs, A. M. HOLLAND, of Durban, regarding 
Sterkstroom Irveld Hospital. 


I, Anna Maria Holland, widow, at present residing in 
Durban, Natal, do solemnly and sincerely declare 
that on the 29th December, 1899, I was residing in 
East London. On that day I received a telegram from my 
son, Private Guy Armstrong Holland, of the Kaffrarian 
Volunteer Rifles, then stationed at Bushman’s Hoek, 
asking me to go and see him as he was ill in hospital at 
Sterkstroom. 


I left East London by train on the 29th December, 
1899, and arrived at Sterkstroom the next morning. 
After obtaining permission from one of the Imperial 
Medical Officers, I proceeded to the field hospital at the 
camp at Sterkstroom and saw my son, who informed me 
that he had caused the telegram to be sent to me as he 
knew he was very ill and wished to have proper nursing. 
He was lying in a tent on a low stretcher, the canvas of 
which in the centre was not more than four or five inches 
off the ground. The ground was damp inside the tent, 
and even slightly muddy in places. The patient was 
wearing, when I first saw him, a very dirty grey shirt, 
and a very dirty undervest, and had as covering two 
thick blankets. He informed me that he had been taken 
ill at Bushman’s Hoek about ten days previously, and 
had been sent to the field hospital at Sterkstroom on 
the 25th December. He also informed me that since he 
had arrived in the field hospital he had not been washed 
or changed except in the morning on which I arrived, 
when the orderly washed his face only. His statement 
was fully borne out by the state of his body. His feet 
were filthy, being black with dirt. He informed me that 
there had been two other patients in the tent with him 
who had been removed the morning on which I arrived. 
The p‘llow which he was using had also been given to him 
the same morning. I asked the orderly in charge of 
the patient what his temperature was. He said he did 
not know ; that he (the orderly) had not taken it with a 
clinical thermometer, his only means of taking the 
patient’s temperature was by placing his hand under the 
patient’s arm-pit. I enquired what medicines had been 
given to my son, and he informed me that all he had 
received since he had been in the ‘hospital was a blue 
pill and antipyrin. He had also been ordered to have 
hot water to drink, but it had not been given to him. 
Very little milk was given him, and then he got it ir- 
regularly. He informed me further that he had no at- 
tention all night, and he was unable to obtain anything 
to moisten his parched lips. 

I complained to the P.M.O., who informed me he would 
‘have the orderly replaced by a more competent man. 
Next morning (the 31st December) I again went to see 
my son. I found that he was much worse. He asked 
me why I complained to the P.M.O., as he had been 
very particular in not comrlaining about hardships whilst 
on active service, and he did not intend that I should com- 
plain to the authorities. He informed me that three 
medical officers had been in to see him, and asked him 
what he meant by making complaints. This cruel con- 
duct on their part had affected him seriously, and had 
caused his temperature to rise at once. As the P.M.O. 
refused to allow me to stay in camp to nurse my son, 
although I begged him to do so, I consulted Dr. Cumming, 
a civilian medical practitioner, practis-ng at Sterkstroom, 
and thereafter obtained permission to remove my son 
from the camp. I obtained a house in Sterkstroom to 
which I removed my son, and telecraphed to Kast Lon- 
don for an experienced nurse (Mrs. Harsant), who arrived 
the next dav. My son was very weak, owing to the 
neglect of his disease in the early stages and want of 
proper nourishment. He received unremitting care and 
attention from Mrs. Harsant, Dr. Cumming, and myself, 
but died on the 8th January, 1900. 
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I experienced no difficulty in obtaining milk for the 
patient, or anything else which the doctor ordered. Ice 
was obtained from East Londen. 


Typhoid fever was the disease from which the deceased 
was suffering. 
And I make this solemn declaration, conscientiously 
believing the same to be true in every particular. 
A. M. Hottanp. 


Declared before me at Durban this 11th day of Septem- 
ber, 1900, M. Brennert, J.P. y of Septem 





STATEMENT XXI. 


By Mr. P. W. KIDWELL, of Lyndene, Burghersdorp, 
regarding Sterkstroom. 


Statement re Private Guy Holland. 


At Sterkstroom, on the 9th January, 1900, I required 
assistance to convey a coffin intended for the remains of 
Private Guy Holland, of the Kaffrarian Rifles, from the 
railway station to the cottage in the village (a distance of 
over a mile) where the body lay. 


I was directed by Captain Tennant, censor officer, to 
apply at the General’s saloon carriage for Major Sladen. 


On approaching the carriage, General Gatacre appeared 
at the window, and I asked for Major Sladen ; the General 
stepped back and Major Sladen came forward. I made 
my request to the Major, but was curtly refused on the 
grounds that as Private Holland’s friends had thought fit 
to remove him from the field hospital, his was now a pri- 
vate case, and as the coffin was addressed to Mrs. Hol- 
land, the railway cartage contractor was the proper person 
to apply to. The contractor was willing to do so, but his 
own oxen had strayed beyond the pickets. 

I had to drive a distance of four miles there and back 
to get my horse-wagon for the purpose, although dozens 
of military mule-wagons were standing about, and the 
mules constantly exercised. 


I solemnly and sincerely declare that this is a true 
statement of the facts as they occurred at Sterkstroom. 


P. W. KipweEtt. 
Lyndene, near Burghersdorp. 


September 22nd., 1900. 





STATEMENT XXII. 
By Mr. P. W. KIDWELL regarding Sterkstroom 
field Hospital. 
Statement re Corporal Rolland, of the Cape Police. 


On the 14th January, 1900, while at Sterkstroom, I 
was told that Corporal Rolland (a connection of mine) 
had been sent down from Cyphergat to the field hospital. 


I visited him in his tent with the permission of the 
P.M.O. ; Rolland’s first words to me were, “ For Heaven’s 
sake try and get me out of this; I'll die here.” I at 
once went to Colonel Davies, of the Cape Police (whom 
I met in company with Captain Hennessy) with the view 
to getting him to use his influence to allow Corporal Rol- 
land to be removed to the Queenstown Hospital. He 
promised to do what he could for him, but as the military 
authorities were arranging for a stationary hospital at 
Sterkstroom, he was doubtful if they would grant per- 
mission for his removal. 

On visiting the hospital on the folowing morning I 
was surprised to meet Rolland about a hundred yards 
from his tent. I assisted him back to his tent, and then 
he complained that he was made to rise at five o’clock and 
go outside, also of the distance (some two hundred yards) 
he had to walk to the rear, and that the doctor had nut 
diagnosed his disease. 


_ He was removed to the stationary hospital on the even- 
ing of Thursday, the 18th, and was buried on the 20th. 


T so'emnly declare that this is a true statement of ihe 
facts as they occurred at Sterkstroom. 


Percy Wiu14M Kipwett. 
Lyndene, near Burghersdorp. 


September 22nd, 1900. 
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STATEMENT XXIII. 


By Mr. D. TAPSON, of East London, regarding Sterk- 
stroom Field Hospital. ; 


Statem ent. 


During the month of December, 1899, I was stationed 
at Bushman’s Hoek with my corps, the Kaffrarian Rifles, 
then under General Gatacre. On December 24th, not 
feeling well, I reported myself sick, and was taken to 
our medical officer, Dr. Isaacs, for exanxnation. He 
told the attending hospital sergeant to take my tem- 
perature, while he, Dr. Isaacs prescribed for another 
patient. Sergeant Johnson took my temperature, giving 
it to Dr. Isaacs as 105 deg. Dr. Isaacs questioned this, 
and he himself taking my temperature, found it the same. 
He at once ordered me down to the military hospital 
at Sterkstroom, say.ng that my temperature was abnor- 
mally high. Together with Privates Bevington and Hol- 
land, who had also been ordered down, I left by train 
for Sterkstroom. We arrived there at 2 p.m. same day, 
and, coatrary to expectations, we found no one to meet 
us, and were at a complete loss as to how we were to 
proceed. However, by questioning a sentry stationed 
on ‘the platform, we were directed to the hospital 
statiuned about half to three quarters of a mile off. During 
the time we were on the platform Bewngton fainted, but 
thanks to the kindness of a lady und gentleman, pas- 
sengers by the same train, he was rev-ved, and we pro- 
ceeded to the hospital, leaying our blankets, which we 
had to lift out of the carriage ourselves, on the station, 
the three of us being in a weak state and hardly able to 
stand. 


When we left Bushman’s Hoek we were given to under- 
stand that we should be met by hospital orderlies, who 
met every train from Bushman’s Hoek, and that we 
should not have the slightest trouble in getting to ‘the 
hospital. 

We at length arrived at the hospital camp, and after 
interrogating an orderly, and explaining who we were, 
he took us to a medical officer bearing the rank of major, 
who at first said that he could do nothing for us, as we 
had brought no sick report, however after a while he 
said he would get the Royal Scots to ration us, and that 
the orderly would find us a tent. 


We were taken to an empty tent, the orderly telling 
us that cf we wanted our blankets we had better go and 
get them. In the weak state we were then in, we found 
this utterly impossible, but managed to get a man to 
fetch them by the offer of money. That afternoon we 
had a small basin of milk given us, about half a pint 
among three, and we were left unattended till next morn- 


- ing, being unable to get a drop of water to drink, although 


there were plenty of filters standing near the operating 
tent. Karly next morning an orderly appeared and 
ordered us to roll up our tent flaps, and to fold up our 
blankets, saying that the medical officer was coming to 
visit the patients. We now received fér breakfast a basin 
cf black coffee apiece, half a loaf of bread and some 
cheese ; we threw the eatables aside, but were glad to 
get the coffee. About 10 a.m. the medical officer made 
his appearance ; after taking our temperature he made 
out an order giving it to the orderly. He then ques- 
tioned us concerned the number of cases of illness the 
Kaffrarian Rifles had, telling us “that we, as acclimatised 
Colonials, ought to be ashamed of the number of cases 
we had, compared with the number of regulars also 
stationed at Bushman’s Hoek,” using terms which I could 
only consider bullying, and most unprofessional towards 
us. Trooper Holland was visibly affected, and greatly 
upset. We were then given a large pill each. At mid- 
day one of the Royal Scots appeared with our dinner 
whtch we could not touch. We were left unattended 
till night when the orderly gave us another pill, and 
left us. Next morning we were told that we would have 
to roll up our things as the camp was to be pitched nearer 
the station, during which time we remained in the hot 
sun without shelter of any description. We were given 
another tent when the camp was again pitched, but had 
to carry our blankets to the new site, which in our weak 
State took us a long while. We were then told that we 
would have to go down to the medical officer’s tent for 
our daily examination. I had made up my mind that 
the sooner I got away the better, as I was sure of good 
treatment once with my comrades ; I therefore told the 
surgeon that I would like to get back to my corps, he 
attempted to dissuade me, and +l me to stay in the 
hospital a few days longer, but I persisted, and on my own 
responsibility had my blankets taken over to the Royal 
Scots camp, and stayed with the mess, who had been 
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rationing us. I explained everything to the Royal Scots 
regimental sergeant-major, who was very kind tu me, 
and managed to get me a train to go up. After a few 
days I went up early one morning in a provision train. 
While I was seated in an empty truck, General Gatacre 
came and ordered the guard to put me into the van as 
the trucks were wet from the recent rain. Once at 
Bushman’s Hoek, I was well taken care of, getting light 
diet, such as milk, eggs, etc., necessary for my case, 
and within a fortnight I was on duty again. 

I am of opinion that our names were not taken whilst 
in camp, consequently I was not missed and sought for. 


I solemnly declare that the foregoing statement is 
true in every particular. 
Doveras Tapson. 


East London, September 24th, 1900. 


Declared at East London, “ 
this 24th day of September, 1900, before me, 


Joun Gitty Wiecrns, J.P. 








STATEMENT XXIV. 


By Mr. DAVID SPARROW, of Graham’s Town, 
regarding Steynsberg. 
Cobden Street, Grahamstown. 


22nd Sept. 1900. 
To the President and Members of the Hospital Com- 
mission, Cape Town. 


Re deceased Trooper Arthur Sparrow, E Squadron, 
Nesbitt’s Horse, died at Steynsberg, 9th Sep- 
tember, 1900. 


Gentlemen,—I beg respectfully to draw your atten- 
tion to a few particulars of the treatment of my 
deceased brother at Steynsberg, which are as follows :— 


On the 7th Sept. I received a telegram from the 
Officer Commanding Nesbitt’s Horse, and at once pro-— 
ceeded by rail ; on my arrival at camp I found my deceased 
brother in a bell-tent, lying on a straw mattress and 
partly on a horse rug. He was suffering from bronchitis, 
after an attack of measles. He was simply given brandy 
and milk, no other treatment being prescribed ; the heat 
during day in tent was excessive, and during night it 
was freezing. I cannot understand whv he was allowed 
to remain in camp to be treated, the town being only 
some quarter of a mile at furthest. 

The officer in command, Lieutenant A. Tim, sug- 
gested to the military surgeon whether it would not be 
better to call in outside medical advice, but was in- 
formed it was not necessary. Finding the state my 
brother was in, I went to Dr. Slater’s tent. Finding 
he was not in, I left a message to the effect that I 
intended employing a doctor from the town. On my 
way I met Dr. Vermark, and requested him to see my 
brother. He told me he had been refused, but I do 
not know if he requested permission. _. 

I can come to no other conclusion than this, that 
had my deceased brother heen taken to the town and 
had proper nursing and medical skill he would have 
recovered, and that he died from exposure. 

I feel it my duty to state that the officers of his 
regiment did all in their power for his comfort, and 
knew that he was in a position to discharge any lia- 
bility for any outside medical aid and any other ex- 
penses that were incidental to his hope of recovery. 

The loss of my brother is a heavy blow to my aged 
mother, brothers and self, and I am bringing these 
details before you as I consider it a case that should ~ 
come under your notice. 

Any further information you may require I shall be 
glad to furnish you with, should it be necessary. 

I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, _ 
Yours very respectfully, 


Davin Sparrow. 





STATEMENT XXV. 

By BERNARD JAMES GRAHAM, civilian, of 
Cape Town, late Trooper in ‘ Kitchener’s Horse,” 
regarding his treatment in various hospitals. 

I beg to state that I joined the D.E.0.V.R., F. Com- 


pany, Infantry, about 7th October, 1899, at the Drill 
Hall, Cape Town, and was transferred to “ Kitchener’s 
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Horse,” February 1st, 1900. I left the depdt, Rosebank, 
for the front about the 10th February, proceeded by 
train to Touw’s River, remained there one day, and 
thence went on to Enslin. From here we rode, via 
Ramdam, Kimberley, and Jacobsdal to Paardeberg, and 
subsequently proceeded to Bloemfontein. We arrived at 
the latter place about the 7th March, and encamped at 
Brandkop, outside the town. I was taken ill with symp- 
toms of enteric fever on the 19th, and was examined by 
the regimental surgeon, and ordered to be sent to the 6th 
Division Field Hospital. I was conveyed early the fol- 
lowing day (the 20th) from Brandkop to the hospital, a 
distance of about four miles, in an uncovered Scotch cart, 
with three other sick cases, through a heavy rain, no 
protection of any sort being provided. I had had no 
food this day excepting a cup of coffee privately given by 
a fellow trooper. 

Upon our arrival at the hospital, we were not examined, 
but were ordered by an officer to go into a marquee-tent, 
which was pointed out, and ‘“‘to find room.” This I and 
my two companions, who are also of “ Kitchener’s Horse,” 
accordingly did. On entering the tent, we found it 
already overcrowded with patients, but managed to find 
room to lie down. There was nothing to lie upon but 
the bare wet ground. The marquee had no trench round 
it, and the rain therefore poured in from the space be- 
neath the bottom of the canvas and flooded it. There 
were no waterproof sheets given us to lie on or a 
covering of any description. Although I arrived there 
about noon on the 20th, and was much exhausted, I 
received neither medicine, food, nor attention for about 
18 hours, but remained in this condition till the fol- 
lowing morning, the 21st. A doctor then came round and 
examined the new arrivals, and ordered us beef-tea, and 
in due time we got half a tumbler. No further notice was 
taken of me until the same eyening, when I was given a 
little more beef-tea and one blanket to cover me. 


On the same night I was aroused about nine o’clock, 
when the doctor entered and had some of the patients, 
including myself, shifted to a bell-tent, in which there 
were already four other occupants. This tent, however, 
was not so full of water as the one we had left. Here we 
were allowed to remain during that night. On the follow- 
ing morning (the 22nd) about eight o’clock a little beef-tea 
and bread was given us. About ten a.m. we were told 
that we were to be moved once more. - I was there- 
upon put into an ambulance wagon with about 20 others, 
and taken to the new St. Andrew’s School, where we 
were laid on the bare floor and again examined. The same 
day we were given a little more beef-tea and some con- 
densed milk. I was allowed to stay here ltwo days. 
After the second day (on the 25th) I was informed that 
I was once more to be shifted. By this time I had, 
partly owing, I believe, to neglect and improper treatment 
become seriously worse. I was put on a stretcher to be 
taken to the Volks’ Hospital, when I became uncon- 
scious, and understand that I remained so for about 
three days. On my recovering consciousness I found 
myself in the hospital, being well treated, and re- 
mained here for about five weeks. 

At the end of this time I was moved to the camp at 
Deelfontein, where I remained about fourteen days. I 
have no complaint to make of the hospital arrangements 
here. At the end of this period I was sent down to No. 
2 General Hospital, Wynberg, where I remained until 
discharged. 


In connection with the above statement, I beg to say 
that I cannot now give the names of those individual 
officials with whom I came in contact, as there was no 
opportunity under the circumstances to learn them. 
There should be no difficulty, however, in identifying 
them, if necessary, from the particulars above given. 


Talso call attention to the following: That I had nothing 
given me excepting some coffee provided privately by a 
fellow trooper om the morning of the 20th, as above 
mentioned, until the morning of the 21st. That I had no 
medicine given me until the 25th, five days after I had 
been received into the hospital. That such food as I was 
given, namely, beef-tea and bread is, I am informed, 
scarcely suitable nourishment for a typhoid patient. That 
I was put into four consecutive places within five days, 
by which I suggest that my complaint was aggravated, 
as well as by the neglect and exposure which I suffered. 


I have read the above statement, and swear that it is, 
as far as my memory serves, true in every particular. 


BERNARD Jans GrRAnaAm. 


In the presence of Francis Epwanrp Masry, 
B. B. Bowtrry, witnesses. 
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STATEMENT XXVI. 

By Mr. W.8. LE GRAND, of Surbiton, Surrey 
Sergeant in 86th Company Imperial Yeomanry 
regarding Naauwpoort and Wynberg Hospitals and 
Maitland Camp. 

“ Cathay,” 
St. Leonard’s Road, 
Surbiton, 
: Surrey. 
November 14th, 1900. 

Duar Srr,—TI desire to bring to your notice, not as a 
complaint, but as a subject for rectification if possible 
in future field hospital operations, the following facts 
which I think you will agree could be or should be 
better arranged for in the future, viz. :— 

I was ill with enteric at No. 6 General Hospital, 
of Naauwpoort, for about six weeks, and during that 
period I was most kindly attended to by the doctors 
(civilian) and the nurses, or Sisters as they were termed. 
But what I wish to bring to your notice is that during 
the whole of that time we were about seven (generally) to 
eight in a tent or ward with only one orderly to do every- 
thing (changed once a day—two in 24 hours)—change 
sheets, wash men who had evacuated in bed, give medi- 
cine, empty (rather a long walk) the pans at a special 
latrine, scrub floors, fetch food, wash utensils, etc., 
ete., etc., and the work was undoubtedly a great deal 
too much for one man. For every ward only one bed- 
pan was allowed, and I have seen (I have also experi- 
enced it myself) men writhing in agony waiting for 
the said pan, though I should imagine a wire to Cape 
Town would have brought up a hundred. Every day 
and all day and night it was a common occurrence for 
men to pass the bed-pan, containing excretion, from 
one to the other (I believe a most dangerous habit 
for propagating the disease), because they could not 
wait for the orderly to empty it, and stand the chance 
of missing their turn on his return. 

All the urine utensils were too small. It appears 
to me that the disease of enteric causes one in the 
latter stages to most frequently desire to empty the 
bladder. The utensils referred to being too small to 
hold the contents of an ordinary man’s bladder meant 
the patient halting in the course of his ejection until 
the orderly could empty the said receptacle and return 
with it, which meant in frequent cases wet beds, with 
the usual uncomfortable results. Only one urine tin 
was allowed per ward. Not nearly enough! 

The R.A.M.C. orderlies were rough, but the St. 
John’s Ambulance men were all drawn from Lancashire, 
and were the most uncouth, rough, dirty, slovenly, 
hobbledehoy lot I ever came across, and totally unfitted 
for hospital work. They one and all told me that they 
never enlisted for hospital work, but only to remove 
the wounded from the field. The night orderlies left 
the tents at 7 a.m., and wanted to get us all washed 
(sometimes they had two and even three tents to look 
after) by the time they left. Consequently, we had to 
wash between five and six in the morning, with a 
piercing wind blowing perhaps, in always icy-cold water, 
with jin. ice just previously removed possibly, and your 
temperature at 100 to 103. 

This could most easily have been avoided by the 
erection of an iron pot over a fire out of doors to have 
heated sufficient: water to have warmed the bulk. The 
Sisters, seeing the danger of us washing in such cold 
water, requested us not to wash at all. The P.M.O. 
was spoken to, but without avail. When I got better 
J was gradually put upon stout, eggs, tapioca, etc., ete. 
Often of an evening the orderly would come round and 
yell out in the lines, “No stout ; no eggs; no tapioca,’ 
etc., etc. I asked the orderly in our tent to tell the 
other outside that if I had no eggs or tapioca that T 
should get no food till the next day, when I should have 
some tea and bread. He did explain! The answer 
came through the canvas: “Let him do as others have 
to—b well go without.” These remarks may seem 
childish now, but when you are very hungry as the 
disease leaves you, and it is very cold, and could be 
so easily rectified from the kitchens, I maintain that 
such things should not be. But “red tape”—so called 
in the Army—appears to preclude anyone from doing 
anything unless written instructions are given and 
countersigned by several officers. When we arrived at 
Wynberg I was awfully weak, and we should all of us 
have been given a bed, or at least laid in a ward ; 
instead of that we were laid in damp tents for the first 
few days on very damp or wet mattresses, which brought 
on acute rheumatism with me and one other man. The 
ward I was in here had about, say, 40 to 45 men (double 
ward). We had a tub for the urine, which always 
flowed over the floor every night. Why not put another 
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one there? The water we had to wash in, and wash up 
in, became defective—the supply. The doctor was 
-spoken to, but nothing was done, and consequently 
we scarcely had any between all these men, and in 
Africa too. When I arrived I had no towel, having 
lost mine at the front. I went to the orderly, corporal, 
and R.S. major. No good! I at last, on the third day, 
got the doctor to sign a paper to procure me one. I 
went to the stores where they had, I daresay, a 
thousand. No. He (the sergeant) daren’t give me one 
unless I changed, and took over the whole hospital 
kit of blue serge, which included a towel. I gave my 
uniform in. By the doctors I was not allowed to 
change my khaki at this hospital. Did anyone ever 
hear of anything more absurd? Red tape! I went one 
day over to the nurse’s quarters, and said T really must 
have something to wipe on, and she kindly gave me 
a piece of soap, and tore off a piece of a sheet and 
gave me to use as a towel. - hg 

There is not the slightest doubt; to my mind, that 
thieving is rampant in the Army amongst the officials. 
How it is to be stopped I don’t know. T believe by 
what I heard that a really big price was paid for meat 
for the Wynberg Hospital ; but the most awful tough 
eagmag was served out to the men, and the tea was 
a perfect farce. 4 

If you have money and can afford to “tip” the cooks 
at the kitchens you can have anything. and it is a 
well-known fact that they. the cooks, make large sums 
of money by robbing “Tommy Atkins.” That is a 
scandal that one day will be bound to come to the fore. 
But from what I have heard I should think that_poor 
Tommy Atkins is shamefully robbed. They dare not 
complain for fear of everyone above them, from corporal 
upwards. , 

At Naauwpoort the orderly officer of the day, instead 
of coming into the tents to enquire, used to have a 
corporal, I think, walk in front of him, at a quick- 
march pace through the lines, and this corporal used to 
yell out: “Any complaints?” Before anyone knew 
scarcely that they were in the vicinity they had passed 
out of hearing. To a man of the world what a farce all 
this appears. 

At Maitland Camp and at Naauwpoort the w.c.’s 
were all in line without. partitions. Even soldiers have 
some feelings, and I have heard many a man remark 
that he could not evacuate while being looked at. It 
would take such a little more wood, and such a small 
amount of extra time to add a slight nartition between 
the seats. A small detail, I admit, but so necessary. 


The facts stated actwally came under my 
personal observation, and TI declare this 
statement to be true in every respect. 

Wirtiam Stronn Le Granp. 
December 1st, 1900. 
W. S. Ohurch, Esg., M.D., F.R.C.P. 


P.S.—I arrived from Jagersfontein at Naauwpoort 
Hospital (No. 6 General) on April 29th last, and laid 
there about six weeks, and then went down to Wynberg, 
-and from there came home in the Armenian. I was 
sergeant in © Troop, 36th Company, Imperial Yeomanry 
(West Kent), and have been, and am still, a sergeant 
in the West Kent Yeomanry—for the last ten years.— 
W. S. L. 





STATEMENT XXVII. 


By Captain A. E. MORISON, of Norval’s Pont 
Stationary Hospital, regarding that hosyital. 


(Note.—Captain Morison was summoned ihy the Commis- 
sion to give evidence on the 22nd September 1900, but failed 
to attend (vide the President's statement on page 473), sub- 
sequent to which the following statement was forwarded by 
Ahimito the Commission), 


Norval’s Pont, 
5th October, 1900. 
__ LT offered evidence to the Royal Hospitals Commission 
in September under three heads: Hospital arrange- 
‘ments, transport of patients, and misappropriation of 


stores and gifts. Here is a summary of what I should 
“have said :— ba he 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS : 


JI.—Hospital Arrangements. 

The Stationary Hospital, Norval’s Pont, was opened 
on May ist. The field hospital under Major Hamilton, 
R.A.M.C., had left. 0 arrived from Naauwpoort on 
May 25rd. The following state of affairs then existed : 
—There were 12 hospital marquees, with 50 or 60 
patients suffering from enteric fever, dysentery, or 
rheumatism, about 12 in a marquee, on the ground, 
with only a ground sheet and two biankets each. There 
was no equipment. A fatigue party from the convales- 
cent camp then made palliasses of sacks stuffed with 
straw. About June 4th 20 beds arrived, but no sheets 
or pillow cases. The number of patients rapidly in- 
ercasing, trestle beds were procured, with straw palliasses 
far too small for the purpose. A fortnight later 
30 more beds arrived, with a few sheets and pillow cases. 
From May 10th to July 15th 140 enteric patients were 
transferred to Naauwpoort and Springfontem. After 
this date an enteric division was started, and 50 beds 
were removed from the ordinary hospital, although up 
to the beginning of August only about seven others were 
occupied. The ordinary patients were thus obliged to 
lie on trestle beds. 

Diet.—At first there were two diets only—rations, 
and milk. There was very little fresh milk, and 
patients suffered for lack of proper nourishment. 
Sanitary arrangements were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Up to May 25th all patients had to go 400 
yards to a latrine. Then a latrine was dug 250 yards 
away. Patients suffered seriously from being compelled 
to go out a dozen times a night on those frosty nights. 
Hvery morning a fatigue party had to clean the ground 
of excreta of patients round the marquees and on the 
way to the Iatrine. Next some empty Izal tins were got 
from the A.S. and placed outside the marquees one for 
each row of four. At the end of June commodes were 
provided ; no bed-pans until July 4th. There was no 
means, up to July 17th, of disinfecting the bedclothes 
of enteric patients. No washing basins, towels, or soap 
were available till the end of July. : 

Drugs, Instruments.—A large quantity of drugs was 
required, for out as well as in patients. The medical 
and surgical panniers contained a quite insufficient 
supply of the drugs in ordinary use, and could not 
be replenished. On the other hand, there were 
large quantities of drugs ithat were quite useless. 
The usual instruments for diagnosis—opthalmoscope, 
laryngoscope, urine testing case, aural specula—were 
not supplied. 

There were no nursing sisters till July 9. Most of 
the orderlies were soldiers from the convalescent camp. 
They did as well as they could, but they sadly needed 
the supervision of nursing sisters. 


II.—Transport of Patients. 

Being connected with a large convalescent camp I have 
had special opportunities of judging as to this. I have 
no hesitation in stating that many relapses and deaths 
have been due to too early removal. Convalescents 
came to Norval’s Pont from almost every hospital north 
of the Orange River, and many were admitted into the 
Stationary Hospital suffering from acute primary disease 
or relapses. They arrived, as a rule, in open trucks, 
after long delays on the journey ; and they had had only 
ration bread and beef for food. Large numbers reported 
sick after convoys arrived. I know that one patient 
died in the train from perforation on his way from the | 
Naauwpoort Hospital to Cape Town. On June 10th a 
convoy of 550 convalescents arrived at Norval’s Pont 
at 2 a.m. in bitter cold, after 18 hours’ journey from 
Bloemfontein in open trucks. Two were at once ad- 
mitted into hospital with temperatures 103°6 and 103. 
Both were in the third week of enteric. As soon as 
their exhausted condition would allow they were re- 
moved to Naauwpoort. | I at once reported these cases 
to P.M.O. of the Army. During the four following days 
34 cases of acute dysentery were admitted to hospital, andl 
34 of acute enteric or relapses. One case died three 
days after admission, the cause of death being, in my 
opinion, that exposure. In June the P.M.O., Lines of 
Communication, Bloemfontein, visited the hospital 
twice. J complained to him of the state of the hospital. 
and was told te “mind my own business.” 


I do not wish it to be supposed that necessary equip- 
ment was not requisitioned. The Senior Medical Officer 
wired for goods, but could not obtain them. After Major 
Moffet arrived (Aug. 2nd) a change took place. He 


- obtained every requisite. 


ce 


STATEMENTS. 


Til.—Misappropriation of Stores and Gifts. 


On this point I refer the Commission to the evidence 
given before the Board of Inquiry into Hospital Mess 
Expenses, held at Norval’s Pont in July; and to the 
documents as to No. 6 General Hospital, Naauwpoort, 
handed by Civil Surgeon Griffith and myself to the 
A.L.G. Midlands, and forwarded by him to his superiors. 


AxBERT E. Morison, 
Capt. (attached) R.A.M.C. 





STATEMENT XXVIII. 


By Mr. J. W. RAIL, of Cape Town, Acting Hon. 
Agent of the Victorian Defence Department, etc., 
regarding the treatment of Australian troops in South 
Africa, 

Castle Building, Adderley Street, 
' Cape Town, 5th October, 1900. 


Major Tennant, C.B., 
Secretary, 


Royal Hospitals Commission, 
Cape Town. 


Sir,—Relative to my personal interview with you this 
morning, I beg to advise that I am acting as the Hon. 
Agent of the Victorian Defence Department, and the 
New South Wales Patriotic Fund. That I hold, and 
have held for years, the Commission of the Peace for the 
Colonies of Victoria and New South Wales. 


In my official capacity I have had special opportunities 
for making myself acquainted with actual facts as re- 
gards the treatment of the Australian troops in South 
Africa. I have been on board every ship, except two, 
that has conveyed invalided troops to Australia, and 
have interviewed nearly every Victorian that has returned 
‘from the front, and a large number belonging to other 
Colonies. I have reported to the Defence Department 
of Victoria that, in my opinion, no reasonable complaint 
can be made by any of the men as regards hospital arrange- 
ments. J can speak in the highest terms of praise, from 
personal observation, of the care taken of our men in 
the Portland Hospital (which was at Rondebosch), and 
in the Wynberg Hospital. I desire to make special re- 
ference to Colonel Anthonisz and Colonel Grier in con- 
nection with the latter. With reference to the Maitland 
Camp, under the charge of Captain Bailey, I desire to 
say that, for a few weeks whilst the men were under 
canvas, they were not as comfortable as could have been 
‘desired. It must, however, be remembered that officers 
and men were alike in this connection, and that, when 
the men were removed to iron buildings, all causes of 
complaint vanished. No Australian has died at Maitland. 
‘Captain Bailey has received the thanks, in writing, of 
the Victorian Defence Department for his attention to 
the Victorian invalids and, from personal knowledge, I 
an say that he has done his utmost for the welfare of 
every Australian that has been under his care, as also 
the medical officer at Maitland. 


I am pleased to be able to certify to the above, and 
will send a copy of this communication to the Secretary 
- for Defence, Melbourne. 


I have the honour to be. Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Joun W. Rat. 
The President, Royal Hospital Commission. 


* 
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STATEMENT XXIX. 


by the Reverend UC. F. TOBIAS, Acting Chaplain to the 
Forces, Krugersdorp, regarding the treatment of sick 
and wounded. 


To the Secretary of the Royal South African Hospitals 
Commission. 


Sir,—I beg to submit the following statement for the 
use of the Commission :— 


(1.) From November till February I was engaged in 
voluntary ministrations to the patients in the Wood- 
stock Military Hospital on behalf of the military chap- 
lain. On February 23rd I sailed from Cape Town in the 
transport “Umbria” as chaplain to the sick and wounded. 
On March 18th I sailed from Southampton in the trans- 
port “Dunera” as chaplain to troops. On April 23rd I 
left Cape Town for Kimberley as chaplain to the 10th 
Division, and have been engaged, and am still engaged, 
as Acting Chaplain to the Forces. 


(2) At Woodstock the condition of the patients seemed 
to me to be very good, and they received every attention. 
Care was taken to separate the enteric patients, and 
only convalescents and light cases were in tents. As 
soon as possible the services of nursing sisters were 
afforded to the severe cases. 


(3.) On the transport “ Umbria” the sick and wounded 
were admirably cared for, a full staff of ladies attend- 
ing to the nursing, and, in one case at least, a life was 
saved by the most devoted attention on their part. 
Not a single death occurred on board. 


(4.) On the transport “Dunera” the kindness and 
skill of the medical men—one captain, R.A.M.C., and 
one civil surgeon—were conspicuous. Two deaths oc- 
eurred, and I have seldom, either in civil hospitals or 
private families, seen so much devoted care bestowed 
upon patients as these men received. 


(5.) During the march of the 10th Division from 
Dronfield to Potchefstroom I constantly visited the 
sick, and can only say that every effort was made to 
mitigate the necessary sufferings of those who had to be 
cared for under the difficulties of a march mostly 
through enemy’s country. I was twice able to see the 
organising powers of the R.A.M.C. severely tested, 
first at Lichtenberg and then at Potchefstroom. At 
both these places what were practically comfortable 
stationary hospitals were evolved out of the scantiest 
materials. 


(6.) At Krugersdorp, in my opinion, the R.A.M.C. 
underwent a double test. At the beginning of the oc- 
cupation advantage was taken of the services of a Ger- 
man-Dutch ambulance ‘party, both in medical and 
nursing work, and the wisdom and adaptability to circum- 
stances of the officers of the R.A.M.O. enabled the hos- 
pital to be successfully carried on without the least 
friction. Afterwards, when the hospital was wholly 
taken over by the R.A.M.C., the results were excellent. 
Patients at Krugersdorp, officers and men alike, have 
constantly expressed themselves to me as being most 
grateful for the care and comfort they have ex- 
perienced. Here, too, provision has been made for a 
separate enteric ward. 


I have seldom visited a hospital where the patients 
were so contented as the military hospital] at Krugers- 
dorp. 


Cuyartes FrepErick Tosras, LL.B., Chaplain, 
6th Brigade, 8.A.F.F., Krugersdorp. 

I declare that the above statement is true in every 
respect. 
C. F. Tontas. 
October 13th, 1900. 
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